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North  Atlantic  Council  Begins  Ministerial  Meeting 


Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Secretary 
Eerter  on  his  arrival  at  Paris  on  December  IS, 
together  with  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  December  17  at 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  its  regular  semi- 
annual Ministerial  Meeting,  tohich  was  held  at 
Paris  December  15  to  17. 


SECRETARY   HERTER'S   ARRIVAL   STATEMENT, 
DECEMBER  13 

Once  again  the  Foreign,  Defense,  and  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  NATO  countries  will  meet  here 
in  Paris.1  On  December  18  I  will  meet  President 
Eisenhower  in  Toulon  and  accompany  him  to 
Paris  for  the  heads-of-government  meeting  be- 
ginning the  following  day. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  NATO  Council  this  year 
we  will  consider  the  state  of  our  Alliance  and  of 
our  defenses  and  will  discuss  the  international 
situation,  including  plans  for  a  summit  meeting. 

In  considering  the  international  situation,  our 
assessment  should  be  a  realistic  one.  The  sense 
of  crisis  appears  to  have  lessened  of  late.  We 
welcome  this,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously to  reach  equitable  settlements  of  major 
issues.  It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  base  our  plans 
for  the  future  on  a  more  optimistic  appraisal  than 
is  warranted  by  the  facts. 

The  defensive  strength  of  the  NATO  Alliance 
and  its  further  improvement  continues  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance.  The  economic  strength 
and  material  well-being  of  the  NATO  member 
countries  have  grown  substantially  even  wliile 
NATO  has  made  steady  progress  in  building  its 
defenses.    This  fact  testifies  to  the  vitality  and  the 


'For  a  departure  statement  by  Secretary  Herter  and 
an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  28, 1959,  p.  934. 


energy  of  the  peoples  whose  security  and  well- 
being  our  Alliance  serves.  I  am  confident  these 
same  qualities  will  also  serve  our  common  needs 
in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  let  me  say 
that  we  have  always  given  our  full  support  to 
NATO.  This  continues  to  be  our  policy.  The 
United  States  will,  as  it  always  has  done,  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities  in  NATO  and  carry  its 
fair  share. 


FIRST  COMMUNIQUE,  DECEMBER  17 

Press  release  865  dated  December  18 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  began  its  regular 
Ministerial  session  in  Paris  on  December  15.  At 
the  opening  meeting,  which  marked  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  NATO 
at  the  Porte  Dauphine,  statements  were  made  by 
M.  Michel  Debre,  Prime  Minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  Mr.  Halvard  Lange,  President  of 
the  Council  and  Norwegian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  Council  devoted  three  days  to  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Alliance,  beginning 
with  a  review  of  the  international  situation.  The 
Ministers  unanimously  reaffirmed  their  confidence 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  agreed  that 
it  will  remain  indispensable  during  the  coming 
years.  They  instructed  the  Permanent  Council 
to  undertake  long-term  planning,  to  cover  the  next 
ten  years,  on  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  in  the 
political,  military,  scientific  and  economic  fields, 
and  in  regard  to  arms  control. 

The  Council  also  agreed  that  various  economic 
problems,  as  they  relate  to  NATO,  should  form 
the  subject  of  further  study  in  the  Permanent 
Council. 

The  Council  examined  the  military  situation. 
It  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  military 
strength  continues  to  grow.    Current  NATO  de- 
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fense  plans  therefore  remain  valid.  In  view  of 
this,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Annual  Keview,  the 
Ministers  agreed  that  a  determined  effort  is  re- 
quired to  guarantee  the  necessary  strength  of  the 
Alliance.  They  expressed  confidence  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  progress  already  achieved  and  in  view 
of  favorable  economic  developments  in  most 
NATO  countries,  this  essential  task  is  certainly 
within  the  ability  of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole. 

The  Council  reaffirmed  that  general  and  con- 
trolled disarmament  remains  the  goal  of  the  West. 
Every  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  make  progress 
in  this  direction.  Until  this  goal  is  achieved,  how- 
ever, the  Alliance  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
measures  necessary  for  its  security. 

The  Ministers  had  a  full  discussion  on  the  forth- 


coming negotiations  between  East  and  West  and 
agreed  on  the  procedures  whereby  NATO  will 
continue  to  participate  in  the  preparations  for 
these  negotiations.  The  Council  will  resume  these 
discussions  on  December  22,  after  the  meeting  of 
Heads  of  Govermnent,  and  a  second  communique 
will  then  be  issued. 

The  Council  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  negotiations  between  East  and  West  will 
advance  the  solution  of  important  problems  and 
thus  serve  the  ideals  of  peace  and  security  which 
the  Alliance  has  always  upheld  and  defended. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Turkish  Government  the 
next  Ministerial  session  of  the  Council  will  take 
place  in  Istanbul  in  May,  1960. 


Importance  of  Cultural  Ties  in  Franco-American  Alliance 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon1 


We  in  the  Department  of  State  applaud  the 
outstanding  contribution  which  the  Lafayette  Fel- 
lowship Foundation  is  making  to  the  long  and 
cherished  tradition  of  Franco-American  friend- 
ship and  cooperation.  Today's  pressing  need  to 
strengthen  free-world  unity  calls  for  ever-closer 
ties  between  the  American  people  and  the  great, 
liberty-loving  people  of  France.  The  Lafayette 
Foundation,  through  its  scholarship  program  for 
exceptionally  gifted  French  graduate  students,  is 
immeasurably  enhancing  this  relationship. 

Lafayette  fellows  are  offered  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  lives  and  aspirations  of  our  citizens. 
They  are  exposed  to  our  uniquely  productive  eco- 
nomic system.  They  are  eyewitnesses  to  our  po- 
litical and  civic  activities.  They  participate  in 
our  cultural  affairs  and  learn  to  appreciate  the 
spiritual  and  moral  values  we  hold  so  dear. 

1  Address  made  before  the  Lafayette  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  15  (press  release  859). 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Dillon  received  the  Lafayette  Gold 
Medal  Award  as  a  "statesman  and  diplomat  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  and  career  to  the  finest  tradition  of 
democratic  friendship." 


Although  this  program  is  only  4  years  old,  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  soon  see  the  day  when 
Lafayette  fellows  will  be  numbered  among  the 
active  leaders  of  France's  social,  economic,  and 
political  life.  By  sending  back  to  France  a  suc- 
cession of  potential  leaders  who  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  and  its  people,  the 
Foundation  is  rendering  an  invaluable  service  to 
both  nations. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  history  when 
there  was  greater  need  for  better  understanding 
between  all  nations  and  all  peoples.  Indeed,  mu- 
tual understanding  is  an  imperative  of  20th  cen- 
tury existence  if  we  are  ever  to  ease  the  tensions 
which  beset  today's  sorely  troubled  and  sadly 
divided  world.  The  ties  which  bind  France  and 
the  United  States  together  are  a  shining  example 
of  an  admirable  alliance  in  which  understanding 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  mutual  respect  and  warm 
friendship. 

These  ties  have  been  formed  over  a  period  of 
nearly  200  years  by  ideals  commonly  held,  by 
experiences  commonly  shared,  and  by  bloodshed 
in  a  common  cause.    They  have  been  strengthened 
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by  an  interchange  of  opinions  and  customs  and  by 

a  continuing  and  lively  interest  in  each  other's 


language  and  culture. 


French  Influence  in  America 


French  influence  has  been  strong  in  America 
since  the  early  days  of  the  exploration  and  coloni- 
zation of  the  continent.  It  is  to  French  explorers, 
such  as  Jacques  Cartier,  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
Eobert  de  La  Salle,  Louis  Joliet,  and  the  French 
missionaries— of  whom  Pere  Marquette  is  an  out- 
standing example — that  we  owe  the  exploration  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  the  Mississippi  basin. 
The  memory  of  these  French  explorations  lives  on 
in  ringing  place  names :  Detroit,  Des  Moines,  Vin- 
cennes,  Terre  Haute,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Pere  Marquette  alone  has  given  his  name 
to  a  great  university,  a  railway  system,  a  river,  two 
counties,  and  five  towns  and  villages. 

During  colonial  days  another  strong  current  of 
French  influence  was  evident  in  the  successive 
waves  of  Huguenot  immigrants  who  settled  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard  from  New  England  to  the 
Carolinas.  The  Huguenots  were  mostly  artisans 
and  tradesmen,  and,  through  their  knowledge  and 
skills,  they  contributed  significantly  to  the  build- 
ing of  colonial  America. 
As  our  American  Revolution  developed,  our  lead- 
ers drew  inspiration  and  encouragement  from  the 
French  philosophers  of  the  18th  century.  In  par- 
ticular, the  political  theories  propounded  by  Mon- 
tesquieu in  his  remarkable  work  VEsprit  des  Lois 
had  a  profound  influence  on  the  framers  of  the 
American  Constitution.  The  extent  of  the  politi- 
cal, military,  and  material  assistance  furnished  by 
France  to  the  Revolutionary  American  Colo- 
nies— in  one  of  the  earliest  "foreign  aid"  pro- 
grams— is  too  well  known  to  require  elaboration 
here.  We  have  a  perpetual  reminder  in  the  serene 
and  lovely  Lady  of  Liberty  presented  to  us  by 
France,  who  marked  her  75th  anniversary  in 
New  York  Harbor  last  July. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  our  liberty  had 
been  won  with  the  help  of  French  troops  led  by 
Lafayette  and  Rochambeau,  there  occurred  an 
episode  which  provides  a  deep  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  great  Frenchman  whose  name  is 
proudly  borne  by  this  f  oundation.  When  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Orleans — which  the  French  had 
begun  to  colonize  nearly  a  hundred  years  before — 
became  a  part  of  the  Union  in  1803,  the  United 
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States  Congress  granted  a  tract  of  land  to  General 
Lafayette.  Through  an  inadvertence,  a  portion 
of  that  same  tract  was  later  granted  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  New  Orleans.  Lafayette  was  assured 
by  eminent  jurists  that  he  was  in  the  right  and 
was  urged  to  put  forth  his  claim.  To  which  that 
gallant  soldier  replied: 

I  cannot  consent  even  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of 
my  title.  It  was  gratuitously  bestowed  by  Congress, 
and  it  is  for  them  to  say  what  was  given.  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  think  of  entering  into  litigation  with  any 
public  body  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  tract  that  Lafayette  so  gracefully  relin- 
quished was  built  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  To 
this  day  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  take  justifi- 
able pride  in  their  French  heritage.  For  the 
French  epoch  has  left  behind  an  indelible  imprint 
on  their  architecture,  customs,  cuisine,  and  family 
names. 

In  recent  times  French  influence  in  the  United 
States  has  been  exercised  primarily  through  art- 
ists, writers,  and  teachers  of  both  nations. 
Since  the  early  days  of  this  century,  when  the 
Paris  school  of  painting  gained  undisputed  pri- 
macy, American  artists  have  flocked  to  that  lovely 
city.  Many  American  writers,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  generation  which  came  to  maturity 
between  the  two  world  wars,  found  in  Paris  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  atmosphere  most  congen- 
ial to  their  work.  Since  the  last  war  the  number 
of  American  students  enrolled  in  French  univer- 
sities— more  than  a  thousand  annually — has  been 
larger  than  that  from  any  other  foreign  country. 

The  number  of  French  students  in  this  country 
is  growing  and  now  averages  about  600  each  year. 

French  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
foreign  languages  in  American  universities  and 
colleges.  From  a  study  of  the  language  many 
American  students  are  able  to  move  on  to  a  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  great  classics  of 
French  literature.  The  works  of  French  drama- 
tists, from  Moliere  and  Rostand  to  Sartre,  are  pro- 
duced on  Broadway  and  by  little  theater  groups 
across  the  country.  The  output  of  France's  mo- 
tion picture  studios  has  always  found  an  apprecia- 
tive audience  here,  and  many  French  entertainers 
and  popular  ballads  are  almost  as  well  known  on 
Main  Street  as  they  are  along  the  Champs  Elysees. 

The  French  have  enriched  our  American  social 
fabric  in  another  significant  manner.  They  have 
brought  us  a  certain  grace  and  joy  of  living.     Our 


Puritan  and  pioneer  ancestors  had  many  excellent 
qualities,  but  urbanity  and  gaiety  were  not  con- 
spicuously among  them.  Thanks  in  good  part  to 
French  influence  over  the  years,  we  have  a  more 
cosmopolitan  outlook  on  life.  Certainly  French 
influence  can  be  found  everywhere  about  us:  on 
our  restaurant  menus,  on  the  dining  tables  of  our 
homes,  in  our  shops  and  fashions,  our  art  and 
architecture  and  interior  design,  and  in  our  every- 
day conversation  and  humor. 

Two-Way  Cultural  Avenue 

From  the  earliest  days  of  our  Franco- American 
friendship  the  flow  of  influence  and  ideas  between 
the  two  countries  has  been  reciprocal.  The  archi- 
tects of  that  monumental  event  of  history,  the 
French  Revolution,  owed  much  to  the  earlier 
American  Revolution.  In  1789  Thomas  Paine 
said,  "The  principles  of  America  opened  the  Bas- 
tille." In  recognition  of  the  influence  of  the 
American  experiment  on  the  French  Revolution, 
Lafayette  sent  the  key  of  the  Bastille  to  George 
Washington,  who  accepted  it  as  "a  token  of  the 
victory  gained  by  liberty." 

After  the  revolutionary  periods,  the  heavy  traf- 
fic in  words  and  ideas  was  maintained.  French- 
men who  have  come  to  our  shores  have  been  eager 
to  weigh  our  qualities  and  to  draw  parallels  be- 
tween the  two  democracies.  Such  brilliant  ob- 
servers of  the  American  scene  as  De  Tocqueville 
stimulated  French  interest  in  the  United  States. 
More  recent  literary  explorers  have  been  Andre 
Siegfried  and  Andre  Maurois.  Jacques  Maritain, 
who  has  lived  among  us  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  eloquently  expressed  faith  in  the 
United  States  as  "a  country  entirely  turned 
toward  the  future,  not  the  past." 

This  two-way  cultural  avenue  made  the  novels 
of  Fenimore  Cooper  as  familiar  to  the  French 
turn-of-the-century  schoolboy  as  were  the  works 
of  Dumas  to  his  American  contemporary.  In  our 
own  days  the  plays  of  Arthur  Miller  and  Tennes- 
see Williams,  the  novels  of  Hemingway  and 
Faulkner,  are  accorded  a  respectful  and  searching 
attention  in  France — an  attention  given  to  few 
other  foreign  writers.  We  reciprocate  with  our 
interest  in  such  modern  French  writers  as  Gide, 
Camus,  Rolland,  and  Mauriac. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  golden  pages  in  this 
history  of  cultural  exchange  was  written  during 
France's  dark  days  of  1940,  when  more  than  a 


hundred  French  artists,  professors,  and  scholars 
came  to  this  country,  where  they  were  able  to  keep 
the  vitality  of  French  thought  and  culture  alive 
and  free.  Many  accepted  teaching  and  research 
assignments  at  leading  American  universities. 
Others  formed,  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search in  this  city,  the  nucleus  of  what  has  since 
become  the  French  University  in  New  York. 

U.S.  Aware  of  France's  Resurgent  Strength 

In  discussing  Franco- American  cultural  ties  I 
cannot  help  recalling  that  in  the  past  certain  of 
our  French  friends  have  taken  us  to  task  for  what 
they  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  material  aspects  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  day-to-day  practicalities  of  interna- 
tional relations.  Today,  as  I  learned  during  my 
all-too-brief  visit  to  Paris,2  some  of  these  same 
friends  feel  that  we  are  being  overly  sentimental 
about  their  country.  They  fear  that  concentra- 
tion on  past  glories  may  be  causing  us  to  overlook 
the  realities  of  the  new  France. 

I  can  assure  our  friends  that  their  concern  is  un- 
warranted. AVe  are  well  aware  of  France's  re- 
surgent strength.  Over  the  past  10  years  French 
industrial  production  has  grown  at  a  prodigious 
rate.  In  the  last  5  years  alone  industrial  output 
has  increased  by  nearly  50  percent. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  talking  of 
the  supposed  "decadence"  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies and  is  seeking  to  project  its  own  image  to 
the  newly  developing  countries  as  the  ideal  blue- 
print for  rapid  industrial  growth,  it  is  important 
that  France's  remarkable  recovery  has  proceeded 
at  a  pace  at  least  equaling  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  it  has  been  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  a  society  erected  on  the  ideals  of 
individual  liberty  and  human  dignity.  This  is 
eloquent  testimony  that  freedom,  not  tyranny,  is 
the  wave  of  the  future. 

France  is  the  oldest  ally  of  the  United  States. 
This  alliance  has  survived  nearly  two  centuries  of 
wars  and  revolutions  and  is  today  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  foreign  policies  of  both  our 
countries.  Today  our  alliance  has  a  new  form, 
that  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  in  which— for  the  first 
time  during  peacetime — France  and  the  United 


2  Mr.  Dillon  was  at  Paris  Dec.  11-14  during  a  visit  to 
Europe  for  discussions  with  economic  officials.  For  an 
announcement  of  his  itinerary,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14, 
1959,  p.  862. 
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States  find  themselves  associated  in  an  organiza- 
ion  for  the  defense  of  their  common  patrimony, 
>oth  territorial  and  spiritual.  It  is  fitting  that 
France  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  NATO  and  that 
m  American  has  been  chosen  as  its  military  com- 
uander.  For  both  countries  have  been  among  the 
nost  ardent  defenders,  propagators,  and  practi- 
ioners  of  those  ideas  which  the  Atlantic  Pact  is 
lesigned  to  protect. 

As  always,  we  look  upon  France  as  a  stanch 
xiend  and  ally.  We  fully  recognize  and  welcome 
he  industrial  and  economic  rebirth  that  is  taking 
)lace  in  France.  Our  tourists,  students,  and 
roung  artists  will  continue  to  be  drawn  to  France 
is  the  repository  of  a  great  culture.  In  truth, 
he  reality  of  France  today  is  the  sum  and  total 
>f  qualities  both  old  and  new  which  give  her  a 
mique  and  influential  place  in  world  affairs, 
ind  today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  realize  the 
mportance  of  cultural  ties  in  cementing  our 
illiance. 

I  regret  that  my  good  friend,  Ambassador 
lerve  Alphand,  was  called  to  Paris  and  is  unable 
:o  be  with  us  tonight.  For  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
er  way  of  stressing  the  value  of  French- Ameri- 
san  cultural  interchange  than  by  quoting  from 
me  of  his  recent  speeches.    He  said : 

The  unique  brotherhood  which,  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ies,  has  bound  our  two  countries  together  in  the  political 
ield,  obtains  also  in  the  cultural  field,  and  it  is  hard  to 
magine  how  one  could  exist  without  the  other. 

By  exerting  its  efforts  to  achieve  ever-closer 
•elations,  the  Lafayette  Foundation  is  not  only 
serving  the  best  interests  of  France  and  the 
United  States  but  also  the  cause  of  human  free- 
lom  everywhere. 


J.S.  Protests  to  Czechoslovakia 
>n  Anti-American  Exhibit 

'resB  release  855  dated  December  15 

The  U.S.  Embassy  at  Prague  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
m  December  12. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  sur- 
arised  to  learn  of  an  exhibit  displayed  at  the 
EClement  Gottwald  Museum  in  Prague.  This  ex- 
libit  contains  a  number  of  items  highly  offensive 
X)  the  United  States  Government  since  they  are 
false  in  content  and  markedly  anti- American  in 


character.  The  exhibit  includes,  for  example,  a 
photograph  of  twelve  severed  human  heads 
lying  on  the  ground,  with  a  caption:  "American 
head  hunters  and  their  helpers.  The  methods  of 
colonialists  do  not  change."  Another  part  of  the 
display  refers  to  General  MacArthur  as  a  "mass 
murderer". 

An  exhibit  of  this  character  could  not  be  dis- 
played without  the  sanction  of  Czechoslovak  au- 
thorities. Such  an  exhibit  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  repeated  statements  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  of  its  desire  to  improve  Czechoslovak- 
United  States  relations  and  seems  deliberately 
calculated  to  worsen  rather  than  ease  the  inter- 
national atmosphere. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Protest 

on  German  Draft  Radio  Legislation 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concern- 
ing German  draft  legislation  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  radio  network  with 
headquarters  in  West  Berlin. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  15' 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  received 
the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  November  11, 1959 
with  some  surprise,  for  it  appears  to  have  been 
prompted  by  certain  misapprehensions  about 
those  procedures  and  safeguards  which  have  long 
been  in  effect  regarding  the  application  of  Fed- 
eral German  legislation  and  the  operation  of  Fed- 
eral German  agencies  in  Berlin.  The  importance 
which  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  occupying 
powers,  attaches  to  the  maintenance  of  the  special 
status  of  Berlin  has  been  dealt  with  in  numerous 
communications  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes 
to  reaffirm  the  principle  of  four  power  responsi- 
bility for  Greater  Berlin  and  notes  that  the 
desire  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  avoid  interfer- 
ence with  Berlin's  special  status  is  reflected  in  the 
reference  note. 

In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years,  it 


1  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  Dec.  15  (press  re- 
lease 861  dated  Dec.  16). 
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seems  superfluous  to  remind  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment of  the  arrangements  which  the  occupation 
authorities  have  long  kept  in  force  to  insure  that 
the  relationships  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  Berlin  are  compatible  with  the  special  status 
of  the  city.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  not  aware  that  any  proposal  raised  to  date  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Deutschlandfunk  contains 
features  which  are  incompatible  with  the  special 
status  of  Berlin. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  believes  that  the  considerations 
expressed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  note  are  not 
valid. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  11 2 

Unofficial  translation 
92/OSA 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics considers  it  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  fol- 
lowing question : 

On  30  September  the  Government  of  the  FRG  [Federal 
Republic  of  Germany]  approved  and  sent  to  the  Bundestag 
for  its  consideration  draft  legislation  on  radio  broad- 
casting which  provided  for  the  establishment  in  West 
Berlin  of  the  West  German  radio  station  "Deutschland- 
Funk".  According  to  the  draft  legislation  the  radio  sta- 
tion would  be  run  by  representatives  of  the  FRG  and  of 
the  Laender. 

This  decision  of  the  Government  of  the  FRG  is  illegal 
because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  existing  statute  of 
West  Berlin.  As  is  generally  known — and  was  confirmed 
by  the  participants  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers — West  Berlin  has  never  been  a  part,  and  is  not 
now  a  part,  of  the  state  territory  of  the  FRG,  cannot  be 
governed  by  organs  of  the  Federal  Government,  nor  does 
the  jurisdiction  of  FRG  authorities  extend  to  it. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  FRG  has  attempted  illegal  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  West  Berlin.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  already  called  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  USA  to  this  fact,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  holding  of  elections  in  West  Berlin  for  president  of 
the  FRG.  Recently  the  authorities  of  the  FRG  again 
selected  West  Berlin  as  a  place  for  holding  elections,  for 
purposes  of  show — this  time  for  president  of  the  West 
German  Bundesrat. 

The  creation  of  the  radio  station  in  West  Berlin  now 
being  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  FRG  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  other  than  an  attempt  to  intensify  sub- 
versive activity  and  hostile  propaganda  from  the  territory 


3  Handed  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thomp- 
son at  Moscow  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.  S. 
Semenov. 


of  West  Berlin,  which  testifies  to  its  lack  of  desire  to 
take  into  consideration  the  readiness  expressed  by  par- 
ticipants of  the  Geneva  Conference  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  not  permitting  such  activity. 

The  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  West  German  radio  sta- 
tion in  West  Berlin,  in  the  center  of  another  state,  clearly 
has  as  its  purpose  the  intensification  of  hostile  activity  | 
against  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  The  Soviet 
Government  considers  the  aforementioned  activities  of 
the  Government  of  the  FRG  as  a  new  provocation  which 
is  calculated  to  make  the  atmosphere  in  Berlin  and  all 
of  Germany  more  tense  and  to  fan  the  flames  of  the  "cold 
war"  in  the  center  of  Europe.  The  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  FRG  cannot  be  considered  as  anything 
but  a  premeditated  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  forthcoming  negotiations  on  the  Berlin 
question  at  a  time  when  more  favorable  foundations  for 
the  attainment  of  an  agreement  on  West  Berlin  have  beeD 
created  as  a  result  of  conversations  between  the  Chair- 
man of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  N.  S.  Khrushchev 
and  the  President  of  the  USA  D.  Eisenhower. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment expects  that  the  Government  of  the  USA— wind 
has  repeatedly  declared  that  it,  together  with  the  Gov 
ernments  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  bears  responsibil- 
ity for  the  situation  in  West  Berlin— will  take  the  neces 
sary  measures  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  authorities 
of  the  FRG  conducting  such  illegal  activities  with  respect 
to  West  Berlin. 

Similar  notes  are  also  being  sent  by  the  Soviet  Gov 
ernment  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 

Moscow,  November  11, 1959 
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Department  of  State  Bulleth 


tew  Nonimmigrant  Visa  Regulations 


by  Hattie  Mae  Pryor 


■ 


The  Department  of  State  announced  recently 
;hat  it  had  issued  new  regulations  designed  to 
speed  the  issuance  of  visas  to  aliens  who  want  to 
risit  the  United  States.1  The  regulations,  with  a 
lelayed  effective  date  of  January  1,  1960,  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  August  18, 
L959,2  thus  giving  more  than  4  months'  advance 
notice  to  those  interested  persons  who  wished  to 
comment  or  offer  suggestions  on  the  new  provi- 
sions. Comments  were  also  specifically  invited 
from  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  Association  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Lawyers. 

The  first  general  regulations  governing  the  is- 
suance and  refusal  of  visas  were  issued  by  the 
Visa  Office  on  June  13,  1946,  and  became  effective 
September  10, 1946.  These  regulations  were  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  section  (3)  (A)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act  of  June  11,  1946,  which 
required  every  agency  to  separately  state  and  cur- 
rently publish  in  the  Federal  Register  substantive 
rules  adopted  as  authorized  by  law.  Published 
as  part  61  of  title  22,  these  regulations  were  com- 
prehensive in  nature  and  laid  down  the  basic  pat- 
tern which  has  since  been  followed  in  the  issuance 
of  all  visa  regulations.  With  minor  amendments 
and  a  change  in  1948  in  the  part  number  to  42, 
they  remained  in  effect  until  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
were  published  on  December  19, 1952. 

While  the  Department  claims  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  requiring 
advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  the  Visa 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7, 1959,  p.  349. 

'  24  Fed.  Beg.  6678. 

"Persons  wishing  to  receive  the  Visa  Office  Bulletin 
may  have  their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Visa  Office,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.O. 
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Office  does  publish  advance  notice  of  such  amend- 
ments whenever  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  pub- 
lic interest.  Such  was  the  case  of  an  amendment 
requiring  certain  additional  information  to  be 
submitted  in  connection  with  applications  for 
crew-list  visas. 

Furthermore,  visa  regulations  contain  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  interpretive  material.  For  ex- 
ample, much  of  the  material  contained  in  section 
41.91(a)  (9),  (10),  and  (12)  was  formerly  con- 
tained in  administrative  instructions  but  has  now 
been  incorporated  into  the  regulations.  Sections 
41.25  (b)  and  (c),  41.40(b),  41.55(c),  and  41.91 
(a)  (28)  also  contain  interpretations.  This  ma- 
terial is  included  in  the  regulations  to  keep  the 
public  informed  of  the  statutory  and  regulatory 
constructions  of  the  Department,  since  there  are 
no  published  decisions  on  visa  matters  and  very 
few  visa  questions  find  their  way  into  the  courts. 
The  Visa  Office  Bulletin  also  serves  to  keep  the 
public  informed  with  regard  to  interpretations  of 
the  immigration  laws  made  by  the  Department.3 

Simplification  of  Procedures  for  Issuing  Visas 

During  the  last  5  years  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  simplification  and  liberalization 
of  the  procedures  governing  the  issuance  of  non- 
immigrant visas.  On  March  30,  1954,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  foreign  economic  policy 


•  Mrs.  Pryor  is  chief  of  the  Regulations 
Branch  of  the  Visa  Office,  Department  of 
State.  This  article  is  based  on  an  address 
which  she  made  before  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation at  Washington,  D.G.,  on  November 
18. 
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of  the  United  States,  the  President  stressed  the 
cultural  and  economic  importance  of  international 
travel  and  stated : 4 

Meanwhile,  in  the  executive  branch,  I  shall  instruct 
the  appropriate  agencies  and  departments,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  consider  how  they  can  facilitate  international 
travel.  They  will  be  asked  to  take  action  to  simplify 
governmental  procedures  relating  to  customs,  visas,  pass- 
ports, exchange  or  monetary  restrictions  and  other  regu- 
lations that  sometimes  harass  the  traveler. 

A  directive  was  subsequently  issued  by  the 
President  to  the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  the  Treasury  on  May  26,  1954,  re- 
questing that  the  action  indicated  in  the  message 
be  taken.  In  complying  with  the  President's  di- 
rective the  Department  has  initiated  a  systematic 
program  of  expediting  the  documentation  of  bona 
fide  nonimmigrants  consistent  with  the  immigra- 
tion laws  and  regulations,  particularly  those  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  significant 
change  was  a  regulatory  amendment  published 
on  June  30,  1955,  which  permitted  all  bona  fide 
nonimmigrants  to  be  issued  nonimmigrant  visas 
and  to  have  their  names  entered  or  retained  on  a 
quota  or  subquota  waiting  list  with  the  exception 
of  (1)  exchange  visitors,  (2)  aliens  who  willfully 
violated  their  nonimmigrant  status  while  in  the 
United  States,  and  (3)  aliens  who  had  been  de- 
ported from  the  United  States  and  had  not  been 
granted  permission  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
reapply  following  deportation.  Under  the  regu- 
lation as  amended  a  consular  officer  will  issue  a 
nonimmigrant  visa  to  an  alien  registered  on  a 
quota  registration  list  if  he  is  satisfied  that  for  the 
purpose  of  the  visit  presently  contemplated  the 
alien  is  a  bona  fide  nonimmigrant ;  that  is,  he  can 
and  will  depart  from  the  United  States  upon  the 
conclusion  of  his  temporary  stay  in  this  country. 
It  was  thus  recognized  that  an  alien  might  qualify 
as  a  nonimmigrant  for  the  purpose  of  making  one 
or  more  trips  to  the  United  States  even  though 
he  might  have  an  eventual  intention  of  immigrat- 
ing to  this  country.  The  regulations  provide  that 
the  names  of  aliens  who  violate  their  nonimmi- 
grant status  in  the  United  States  will  be  removed 
from  the  registration  list  and  may  not  be  rein- 
stated under  their  original  priority. 

Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  this  reg- 


*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  9, 1954,  p.  602. 
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ulation  the  period  of  maximum  validity  of  non- 
immigrant visas  was  extended  from  24  to  48 
months  in  cases  of  aliens  who  are  nationals  or 
stateless  residents  of  foreign  countries  whose  gov- 
ernments issue  visas  to  U.S.  nationals  in  a  similar 
class  valid  for  an  equivalent  period  or  whose  gov- 
ernments do  not  require  visas  of  U.S.  nationals  in 
a  similar  class  visiting  that  country.  Sections  221 
(c)  and  281  of  the  act  require  that,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, the  validity  of  nonimmigrant  visas  and 
the  fees  charged  therefor  shall  be  governed  by 
reciprocity.  Under  the  statute  visa  requirements 
may  be  waived  on  a  reciprocal  basis  only  for  na- 
tionals of  foreign  contiguous  territory  or  adjacent 
islands  so  that  the  United  States  cannot  recipro- 
cate fully  if  a  foreign  country  does  not  require 
visas  of  U.S.  nationals  proceeding  to  that  country. 
The  Department  can,  however,  issue  to  nationals 
of  such  countries  nonimmigrant  visas  valid  for  4 
years  and  an  unlimited  number  of  applications  for 
admission  without  fee.  The  regulations  published 
on  June  30, 1955,  also  provided  that  nonimmigrant 
visas  could  be  revalidated  any  number  of  times 
without  a  formal  application  up  to  a  period  of 
validity  not  extending  more  than  4  years  from  the 
date  of  original  issuance. 

Following  publication  of  these  regulations,  the 
Department  made  representations  to  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
liberalization  of  their  treatment  of  American  citi- 
zens entering  those  countries  as  nonimmigrants 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  nonimmigrant  doc- 
umentation and  the  visa  fees  charged.  As  a  result 
of  this  effort  there  are  now  65  countries  which 
either  issue  4-year  nonimmigrant  visas  to  U.S. 
citizens  free  of  charge  or  do  not  require  visas  at 
all  of  U.S.  citizens  visiting  those  countries,  and 
the  United  States  in  turn  issues  48-month  no- fee 
visas  to  nationals  of  these  countries. 

Combined  Business  and  Pleasure  Visa 

Early  in  1956  the  Department  authorized  con- 
sular officers  to  issue  a  combined  B-l  and  B-2  visa 
to  aliens  who  might  wish  to  make  several  entries 
into  the  United  States,  some  entries  for  business 
and  some  for  pleasure.  If  the  country  of  which  an 
applicant  for  this  type  of  visa  is  a  national  charges 
a  fee  for  either  a  business  or  pleasure  visa,  the 
consular  officer  must  charge  an  equal  fee.  The  De- 
partment also  provided  at  that  time  that  a  visa 
valid  for  two  applications  for  admission  might 
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be  issued  to  an  alien  who  intended  to  make  more 
than  one  entry  into  the  United  States  in  the  course 
of  a  single  journey  regardless  of  the  practice  of 
the  applicant's  country  in  documenting  American 
citizens.  It  was  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  reciproc- 
ity requirements  of  the  law,  not  more  than  two 
entries  could  be  permitted  in  such  a  case,  but  it 
was  thought  that  Congress  certainly  intended  that 
an  alien  who  wanted  to  make  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  pi-oceed  briefly  to  Canada,  Mexico,  or 
some  other  nearby  country  and  then  return  to  his 
homeland  through  the  United  States  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so  without  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing for  a  new  visa  in  a  country  in  which  he  has 
no  ties. 

Prior  to  1957  the  law  required  that  all  nonimmi- 
grants, except  certain  foreign  government  and 
international  organization  officials,  be  finger- 
printed in  connection  with  their  visa  applications. 
As  a  result  of  strong  recommendations  by  the 
President  and  the  Department,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided in  section  8  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  should  have  authority  to  waive  finger- 
printing of  foreign  nationals  in  nonimmigrant 
visa  cases  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Although  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  several 
foreign  countries  fingerprinted  U.S.  citizens  enter- 
ing those  countries  as  nonimmigrants,  these 
requirements  were  eliminated  as  a  result  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  our  embassies;  and  at  the 
present  time  we  do  not  fingerprint  nonimmigrant 
visa  applicants  of  any  nationality.  Thus  the 
reciprocal  statutory  provisions  relating  to  the 
validity  of  nonimmigrant  visas,  the  fees  charged 
for  visa  issuance,  and  fingerprinting  of  nonimmi- 
grants have  not  only  facilitated  travel  to  the 
United  States  of  alien  nonimmigrants  but  have 
also  enabled  the  Department  to  obtain  concessions 
for  U.S.  citizens  traveling  abroad  which  have 
freed  such  travel  from  certain  fairly  serious 
annoyances. 

During  these  years  the  Department  also  under- 
took to  standardize  nonimmigrant  visa  procedures. 
A  standardized  preliminary  nonimmigrant  ques- 
tionnaire was  developed  for  use  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  question  as  to  the  bona  fide  nonimmigrant 
status  or  the  eligibility  of  a  nonimmigrant  visa 
applicant  to  receive  a  visa.  The  form  is  also  used 
in  cases  in  which  an  alien  resides  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  consular  office  and  it  is  therefore 
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necessary  to  conduct  the  preliminary  processing 
of  the  case  by  mail.  The  official  nonimmigrant 
visa  application  form  was  revised  and  simplified 
and  now  consists  of  a  three-by-five  card  designed 
for  use  as  an  index  card  by  the  consular  office.  It 
requires  completion  of  approximately  10  items  of 
information,  most  of  which  are  required  by  stat- 
ute, and  is  completed  in  single  copy  only. 

Principal  Changes  in  the  Regulations 

The  Department  has  attempted,  in  the  new  non- 
immigrant visa  regulations  which  will  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1960,  not  only  to  stream- 
line the  processing  of  nonimmigrant  visa  applica- 
tions but  to  make  as  easily  accessible  and  as  clear 
and  unambiguous  as  possible  the  information 
which  consular  officers  must  have  in  order  to  exer- 
cise the  visa  function  properly.  Significant 
changes  made  in  the  new  regulations  are  listed  in 
Visa  Office  Bulletin  No.  45. 

One  of  the  important  editorial  changes  in  the 
new  regulations  is  the  avoidance  of  all  repetitions 
of  the  statute.  In  earlier  regulations  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  law  were  included  without  any 
distinction  being  made  between  statutory  and  reg- 
ulatory requirements.  For  example,  with  regard 
to  students,  the  regulations  formerly  provided  in 
part  that  an  applicant  for  a  student  visa  must 
establish  that  (1)  he  has  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
country  which  he  has  no  intention  of  abandoning, 
(2)  he  is  a  bona  fide  student  qualified  to  pursue 
and  is  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  tem- 
porarily and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a 
full  course  of  study  as  prescribed  by  the  institu- 
tion of  learning  to  which  he  is  destined,  and  (3) 
he  will  attend  and  has  been  accepted  by  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  evidenced  by  the  presentation  of  a  Form 
1-20.  The  first  requirement  is  statutory,  the  sec- 
ond is  in  part  statutory  and  in  part  regulatory, 
the  third  regulatory ;  but  there  was  no  indication 
to  this  effect  in  the  regulations  themselves.  Now 
the  regulations  say  "an  alien  shall  be  classifiable 
as  a  nonimmigrant  student  if  he  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  consular  officer  that  he  qualifies 
under  the  provisions  of  section  101(a)  (15)  (F)  of 
the  Act  and  that"— a,nd  then  follow  on  with  the 
regulatory  requirements  which  implement  the 
statute. 

Experience  demonstrated  that  those  using  the 
earlier  regulations,  knowing  that  statutory  pro- 
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visions  were  included  in  the  regulations,  might 
have  felt  that  they  could  be  governed  by  the  regu- 
lations alone  and  need  not  refer  to  the  statute. 
Since  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  law  could 
not  be  put  in  the  regulations,  important  statutory 
requirements  might  be  overlooked.  Now  it  is  clear 
from  the  regulations  themselves  that  the  law  must 
first  be  consulted  and  then  the  regulations.  Con- 
sular officers  have  a  complete  collection  of  all 
statutes,  treaties,  Presidential  proclamations,  and 
Executive  orders  bearing  upon  immigration. 

Other  editorial  changes  include  the  expansion 
of  the  section  on  definitions,  which  now  contains 
all  definitions  of  terms  which  are  used  in  more 
than  one  section  of  the  regulations  and  an  in- 
creased use  of  cross  references. 

The  regulations  are  organized  so  that  they  fol- 
low as  closely  as  possible  the  sequence  in  which  a 
visa  application  is  normally  processed.  "When  an 
individual  makes  application  the  consular  officer 
must  first  determine  whether  he  is  a  person  to 
whom  a  visa  can  be  issued  and  whether  a  visa  is 
necessary.  Therefore,  the  first  sections  deal  with 
the  documentation  of  nationals,  claimant  na- 
tionals, and  former  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  waivers  of  passport  and  visa  require- 
ments. Next,  the  consular  officer  wants  to  know 
whether  the  alien  is  a  nonimmigrant  and,  if  so, 
what  classification  is  appropriate.  So  the  classifi- 
cation sections  follow.  Sections  dealing  with  the 
ineligible  classes  and  the  provisions  under  which, 
in  exceptional  cases,  visas  may  be  issued  to  aliens 
falling  within  certain  of  these  classes,  the  types  of 
visas  which  may  be  issued,  whether  diplomatic, 
official,  or  regular,  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
the  alien  in  applying  for  his  visa,  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  issuing  or  refusing  the  visa  or  revoking 
a  previously  issued  visa  follow  in  logical  sequence. 

Other  Innovations 

The  nonimmigrant  regulations  did  not  previ- 
ously contain  information  on  ineligible  classes. 
These  provisions  were  contained  in  the  immigrant 
regulations  and  were  made  part  of  the  nonimmi- 
grant regulations  by  cross-reference  only.  Now 
there  is  a  complete  discussion  of  the  ineligible 
classes  in  this  part,  and  all  of  the  exceptions  for 
nonimmigrants  are  carefully  pointed  out  in  this 
section  of  the  new  regulations. 

Another  innovation  is  the  inclusion  of  sections 
41.100,  41.102,  and  41.104  on  the  types  of  non- 


immigrant visas.  Formerly  there  was  a  separate 
part,  part  40,  dealing  with  diplomatic  visas  only, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  misconceptions; 
Many  persons  thought  that  a  diplomatic  visa 
could  be  issued  only  to  an  alien  classifiable  as  a 
foreign  government  official,  that  is,  one  coming 
to  the  United  States  on  business  for  his  govern- 
ment, or  to  an  official  of  an  international  organ- 
ization coming  on  business  of  the  organization. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  Diplomatic  and 
official  visas  are  visas  of  courtesy  which  entitle 
the  applicant  to  certain  privileges  in  connection 
with  his  visa  application,  such  as  exemption  from 
the  requirement  of  personal  appearance,  submis- 
sion of  a  photograph,  and,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
from  payment  of  visa  fees.  By  comity  the  bearer 
of  a  diplomatic  or  official  visa  is  usually  accorded 
preferential  treatment  at  ports  of  entry. 

The  issuance  of  this  type  of  visa  has,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  granting  of  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities  to  persons  who  are 
acting  in  a  representative  capacity  for  foreign 
governments  or  international  organizations. 
Diplomatic  and  official  visas  may  be  issued  to 
persons  falling  within  the  categories  listed  in 
sections  41.102  and  41.104  even  though  they  may 
be  entering  as  students  or  on  personal  business 
or  pleasure,  or  as  exchange  visitors.  Such  per- 
sons would  be  issued  a  diplomatic  or  official  F 
visa  if  coming  as  students,  diplomatic  or  official 
B  visas  if  coming  on  business  or  pleasure,  or 
diplomatic  exchange-visitor  visas  if  entering  as 
participants  in  a  designated  exchange-visitor 
program. 

Oath  Requirement  Eliminated 

The  requirement  that  an  oath  be  administered 
in  connection  with  an  application  for  a  nonimmi- 
grant visa  has  been  eliminated.  While  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  oath  simplifies  to  a  certain  extent 
the  visa-issuing  process,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
represent  a  relaxation  of  the  requirements  to  be 
met  by  visa  applicants.  The  preliminary  non- 
immigrant visa  application  form  lists  the  classes 
of  aliens  who  are  barred  from  permanent  admis- 
sion into  this  country.  These  classes  include 
aliens  who  seek  to  procure  or  have  sought  to  pro- 
cure, or  have  procured,  a  visa  or  other  documenta- 
tion for  entry  into  the  United  States  by  fraud 
or  by  willful  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact. 

The   nonimmigrant  visa   application   form  is 
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now  revised  to  substitute  the  following  language 
for  the  former  jurat : 

I  declare  under  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  that 
the  information  contained  in  this  application,  including 
any  statements  made  a  part  thereof,  has  been  examined 
by  me  and  is  true,  correct  and  complete  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief  and  that  18  USC  1001  has 
been  explained  to  me.6 

It  is  believed  that  requiring  a  visa  applicant  to 
sign  the  foregoing  statement  and  explaining  the 
penalty  provisions  of  the  law  will  afford  adequate 
safeguards  against  the  making  of  false  statements 
in  nonimmigrant  visa  applications.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  persons  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  effect  a  fraudulent  entry  into  the  United 
States  have  little  hesitancy  in  swearing  to  state- 
ments which  are  not  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  sincere  and  conscientious  persons  are  of- 
fended by  the  requirement  that  they  take  an  oath 
to  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  their 
visa  applications,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  foreign  countries  generally  do  not  require  an 
oath  of  American  citizens  or  others  desiring  to 
proceed  temporarily  to  those  countries.  While  the 
oath  has  been  eliminated  in  connection  with  non- 
immigrant visa  applications,  the  Department  is 
continuing  to  emphasize  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  oath  in  connection  with  immigrant 
visa  applications. 

Revalidation  and  Transfer  of  Visas 

The  provisions  of  41.125  and  41.126  relating  to 
the  revalidation  and  transfer  of  visas  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  anyone  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  aliens  who  enter  the  United  States 
as  nonimmigrants  for  fairly  extended  periods  of 
time,  such  as  students  and  exchange  visitors,  and 
who  desire  to  make  trips  to  nearby  countries  and 
return.  There  are  still  some  countries  which  issue 
single-entry  visas  valid  for  only  a  limited  period 
of  time  to  American  citizens  proceeding  to  those 
countries  as  students  or  for  other  cultural  pur- 

'  18  USC  1001  reads  as  follows : 

"Whoever,  in  any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  knowingly 
and  willfully  falsifies,  conceals  or  covers  up  by  any 
trick,  scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes  any 
false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements  or  representa- 
tions, or  makes  or  uses  any  false  writing  or  document 
knowing  the  same  to  contain  any  false,  fictitious  or 
fraudulent  statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 
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poses.  We  must,  therefore,  reciprocate  with  the 
issuance  of  visas  similarly  limited.  Interestingly 
enough,  these  countries  are,  in  many  instances, 
ones  which  send  a  large  contingent  of  students  and 
exchangees  to  the  United  States;  for  example, 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Peru,  and 
the  United  Arab  Eepublic. 

Canada,  Mexico,  and  other  nearby  countries 
will  not  admit  an  alien  who  is  in  the  United  States 
in  a  nonimmigrant  status  unless  that  alien  has 
in  his  possession  a  document  valid  for  reentry  into 
the  United  States.  An  alien  who  has  a  single- 
entry  visa,  or  whose  visa  has  expired,  or  whose 
passport  has  expired  and  must  be  surrendered  to 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  his  own  govern- 
ment for  issuance  of  a  new  passport  is  not  in  a 
position  to  meet  this  requirement.  Under  prior 
regulations  the  visa  could  not  be  revalidated  or 
transferred  unless  the  alien  was  abroad  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consular  office  to 
which  he  applied  for  a  revalidation  or  transfer  of 
his  visa. 

Under  the  new  regulations  consular  officers  may 
in  their  discretion  waive  the  personal  appearance 
of  an  applicant  for  revalidation  or  transfer  of  a 
nonimmigrant  visa  and  the  alien  need  not  be 
within  the  consular  district  at  the  time  of  such 
application.  Therefore  an  alien  in  the  United 
States  with  a  nonimmigrant  visa  limited  by  reci- 
procity may  mail  his  passport  containing  the 
visa — or  a  new  passport  with  a  statement  from  the 
consular  authorities  of  his  own  government  to  the 
effect  that  his  passport  containing  a  valid  U.S. 
visa  has  been  taken  up  by  those  authorities  and 
replaced  with  a  new  passport — to  the  consular 
office  which  issued  his  original  visa  and  request  a 
revalidation  or  transfer.  If  the  consular  officer 
is  satisfied  that  the  alien  is  maintaining  nonimmi- 
grant status  in  the  United  States  and  is  otherwise 
qualified,  he  may  revalidate  or  transfer  the  visa 
and  return  it  by  mail  to  the  alien  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  this  procedure  will 
prove  to  be  a  satisfactory  solution  to  what  has 
previously  constituted  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  travel  of  many  foreign  students  and  exchange 
visitors  to  nearby  countries. 

Review  of  Visa  Refusals 

Applicants  for  visas  are  afforded  ample  protec- 
tion under  the  new  regulations  against  arbitrary 
or  unjustified  refusal.    The  provisions  of  section 
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41.130(c)  continue  a  procedure  which  has  been  the 
regular  practice  of  the  Department  but  which  has 
never  been  stated  so  fully  in  regulations.  The  De- 
partment has  in  the  past,  at  the  request  of  an  in- 
terested person,  called  upon  consular  officers  to 
submit  reports  in  cases  in  which  there  is  any  indi- 
cation that  a  visa  may  have  been  refused  errone- 
ously. The  Department  may  not,  of  course,  direct 
a  consular  officer  to  issue  a  visa  in  any  case,  but  it 
can  give  the  consular  officer  the  benefit  of  its  ad- 
visory opinion,  and,  if  an  error  in  interpretation 
of  law  has  been  made,  the  Department's  ruling  is 

binding. 

Section  41.90  provides  that  a  visa  is  to  be  re- 
fused only  upon  a  ground  specifically  set  out  in 
the  law  or  regulations  issued  thereunder  and  fur- 
ther provides  that  consideration  is  to  be  given  to 
any  evidence  submitted  indicating  that  the  ground 
for  a  prior  refusal  of  a  nonimmigrant  visa  may  no 
longer  exist.    Thus  there  is  no  room  for  arbitrary 
visa  refusals  or  for  the  exercise  of  whim  or  fancy. 
The  provisions  of  section  41.130(b),  although 
reflecting  longstanding  practice,  have  now  for  the 
first  time  been  put  in  regulatory  form.    Under 
this  section  the  Department  or  the  principal  con- 
sular officer  at  a  post  may  request  review  of  a  case 
and  final  action  by  a  consular  officer  other  than 
the  one  who  originally  considered  the  application. 
Other  protections  afforded  to  visa  applicants  in 
the  new  regulations  are  contained  in  sections  41.91 
(c)(2)  and  41.111  (a). 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  221(g)(2)  of 
the  act  a  visa  must  be  refused  (1)  if  the  alien's 
application  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act;  that  is,  if  the  applicant  fails  to  furnish 
the  information  required  to  be  included  in.  the 
application  by  the  act  or  regulations;  (2)  if  the 
application  contains  a  false  or  incorrect  statement 
which  does  not  constitute  a  ground  of  ineligibility 
under  section  212(a)  (9)  or  (19)  of  the  act;  (3) 
if  the  application  is  not  supported  by  the  docu- 
ments required  by  the  act  or  regulations;  (4)  if 
the  applicant  refuses  to  be  fingerprinted  when 
fingerprinting  is  required;  or  (5)  if  the  applica- 
tion otherwise  fails  to  meet  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  act  for  reasons  for  which  the 
applicant  is  responsible. 

Section  41.91(c)(2)  points  out  that  these 
grounds  of  refusal  do  not  constitute  a  bar  to  the 
reconsideration  of  the  application  upon  compli- 


ance with  statutory  or  regulatory  requirements 
or  to  the  consideration  of  a  subsequent  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  same  applicant.     Section 
41.111  (a) ,  which  gives  the  consular  officer  author- 
ity to  require  such  documents  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  to  establish  the  alien's  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive a  nonimmigrant  visa,  also  provides  that  all 
documents   submitted   and    any    other   evidence 
adduced  by  the  alien  is  to  be  given  consideration 
by  the  consular  officer,  including  briefs  submitted 
by  attorneys  or  other  representatives.    The  latter 
provision  was  inserted  at  the  specific  request  of 
an  attorney  who  felt  that  sufficient  attention  had 
not  been  given  to  arguments  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted in  behalf  of  a  client.     Consular  officers 
must,  of  course,  be  governed  by  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  applicant's  intention  as  expressed 
in  his  own  statements  and  actions,  but  they  will 
give  consideration  to  supporting  statements  made 
by  attorneys  or  other  representatives  of  the  visa 

applicant. 

In  the  new  regulations  effective  January  1  the 
Department  of  State  has  evidenced  its  interest  not 
only    in   expediting   and    facilitating   nonimmi- 
grant travel  to  the  United  States  but  in  insuring 
that  every  applicant  who  is  legally  eligible  to 
receive  a  nonimmigrant  visa  will  receive  that  visa. 
The  Foreign  Service  officers  who  represent  the 
United  States  abroad  are  well  equipped  to  carry 
out  these  objectives.    They  not  only  are  trained 
in  the  basic  economic  and  political  structure  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned  but  also 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  customs  and 
characteristics  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are 
dealing.    Experience    with    nationals    of    many 
foreign  countries  enables  Foreign  Service  officers 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  these  people  which 
is  of  invaluable  assistance  in  making  the  deter- 
minations required  in  the  issuance  of  nonimmi- 
grant    visas.    Through     the     Foreign     Service 
Institute  Visa  Training  Course  and  the  Corre- 
spondence Course  in  visa  work  they  are  constantly 
improving  their  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  immigration  laws  and  regulations.     Fur- 
ther, the  Visa  Office  has  adopted  a  systematic  plar 
for  continuing  review  and  improvement  of  th< 
regulations  themselves  and  the  instructions  dis- 
tributed to  the  field  for  the  guidance  of  consulai 
officers  in  the  administration  of  the  immigratior 
laws. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  December  1959 

ITU  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  14th  Session 

ITU  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

Conference  on  Antarctica 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  11th  Ses- 
sion. 

U.N.  Seminar  on  Evaluation  and  Utilization  of  Population 
Census  Results. 

ICAO  Facilitation  Division:  5th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Seminar  on  Management  of  Public  Industrial 
Enterprises. 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  10th  Special  Session 

1st  FAO  International  Meeting  on  Date  Production  and  Pro- 
cessing. 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  19th  Session  (and  Working 
Parties). 

FAO  Plant  Protection  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia  and 
Pacific  Region:  3d  Meeting. 

International  Criminal  Police  Organization:  28th  General 
Assembly. 

U.N.  Special  Fund:  3d  Session  of  Governing  Council  .... 

Caribbean  Commission:  29th  Meeting 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee    .... 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Study  Group  on  Filariasis  and 
Elephantiasis. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  28th  Session  (resumed)  . 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee:  44th  Session      .... 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  48th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  19th  Session  .    .    . 

FAO  International  Rice  Commission:  Working  Party  on  Rice 
Production  and  Protection. 

FAO  International  Rice  Commission:  Working  Party  on  Rice 
Soil,  Water,  and  Fertilizer  Practices. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Railway  Subcommittee:  6th  Session;  andWork- 
ing  Party  of  Railway  Mechanical  Engineers. 

NATO  Council:  24th  Ministerial  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Experts  on  Concentration  of  Workings  and  Mech- 
anization in  Coal  Mines. 

Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  (France,  Germany,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States). 


Geneva Aug.  17-Dec.  22 

New  York Sept.  15-Dec.  12 

Geneva Oct.  14-Dec.  22 

Washington Oct.  15-Dec.  1 

Geneva Nov.  30-Dec.  4 

Santiago Nov.  30-Dec.  18 

Rome Dec.  1-19 

New  Delhi Dec.  1-11 

New  York Dec.  2  and  14 

Tripoli Dec.  5-10 

Geneva Dec.  7-11 

New  Delhi Dec.  7-12 

Paris Dec.  8-10 

New  York Dec.  8-10 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana  .    .    .  Dec.  9-16 

New  York Dec.  11  (1  day) 

Noumea,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  Dec.  12-24 

New  York Dec.  14-15 

Geneva Dec.  14-15 

Geneva Dec.  14-15 

Geneva Dec.  14-18 

Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  14-19 

Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  14-20 

Lahore      Dec.  14-22 

Paris Dec.  15-17,22 

Geneva Dec.  15-18 

Paris Dec.  19-21 


In  Session  as  of  December  31,  1959 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests 


Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 


Scheduled  January  1  Through  March  31,  1960 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:     Bangkok Jan. 

Seminar  on  Aerial  Survey  Methods  and  Equipment. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Intraregional  Trade  Promotion  Talks     ....      Bangkok Jan. 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  14th  Special  Session Geneva Jan. 


5- 
5- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  17,  1959.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  places  or  dates. 
Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  CCITT,  Comite"  consultatif  international 
telegraphique  et  telephonique;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ICAO, 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International 
Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization; 
U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled  January  1  Through  March  31, 1960—  Continued 

GATT  Group  of  Experts  on  Temporary  Admission  of  Profes- 
sional Equipment.  . 
U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation: 

7th  Session.  .         --,..•■ 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimina- 
tion and  Protection  of  Minorities:  12th  Session. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 

WHO  Executive  Board:  25th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

GATT  Panel  on  Antidumping  Duties 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  3d  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Group  on  Industrial  Statistics  .    .    .    .    . 

UNESCO  Meeting  on  Development  of  Information  Media  in 

Southeast  Asia. 
U  N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems    .... 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources: 

12th  Session. 
North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  3d  Meeting  .    .    .    .    .    . 

SEATO   Preparatory   Conference  for   Heads   of   Universities 

Seminar. 
GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Irade     . 
International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  1st  Meeting  .    .    . 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  25th  Session 

U  N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  2d  Session  ..... 
3d  ICAO  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet- 
ing. 

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee 

CENTO  Scientific  Council 

FAO  Asia-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:  5th  Session  •    •    •    • 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Employment  Objectives  in   Eco- 
nomic Planning. 
IBE  Executive  Board  .    .    .    .    .    .    .    ...    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    ■    ■ 

Commission  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa  South  of  the 

Sahara.  ,. 

GATT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading     .    .    .    .    .    .    . 

U.N.   Commission  on  Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural 

Resources:  2d  Session. 
ILO  Governing  Body:  144th  Session    .    .    .    .    ...    ...    •    • 

U  N.  Economic  Commission  for  the  Far  East:  16th  Session  .    . 
FAO  Group  of  Experts  on  Rice  Grading  and  Standardization: 
5th  Session. 

IMCO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure 

FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of 

Rice:  4th  Session.  , 

Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission:  Annual  Meeting  . 
ICAO  Special  Meeting  on  European-Mediterreanean  Rules  of 

the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Communications. 
U  N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  16th  Session  . 
FAO  Government  Experts  on  Use  of  Designations,  Definitions, 
and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

IMCO  Council:  3d  Session ..    •    ■    •    •    ■    •    ; 

Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  5th  Meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Advisory  Council. 
UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee  .  .  .  . 
U.N.  ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  3d  Session  . 
GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .  . 
5th  ICAO  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  Conference  .... 

2d  U.N.  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea • 

ILO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Application  of  Conventions  and 

Recommendations:  30th  Session. 
ITU  CCITT  Working  Party  43  (Data  Transmission)  .... 
U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and 
Handicraft  Marketing/Canning  and  Bottling  of   Fruit  and 
Food  in  Cooperation  with  FAO. 
GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .    . 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  56th  Session •    •    • 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Administrators  on  Technical  and  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Africa.                                            «.,,.« 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  14th  Ses- 
sion. 
GATT  Renegotiation  of  Wool-Fabric  Agreements 


Geneva Jan.  11- 

New  York Jan.  11- 

New  York Jan.  11- 

Vienna Jan.  12- 

Geneva Jan.  12- 

Geneva Jan.  12- 

Geneva Jan.  18- 

Bangkok Jan.  18- 

Geneva Jan.  18- 

Bangkok  Jan. 18- 

Geneva Jan.  20- 

Bangkok Jan.  23- 

Moscow Jan.  25- 

Bangkok Jan.  25- 

Geneva Jan.  25- 

Geneva Jan.  25*- 

New  York Jan.  25- 

Tangier Jan.  25- 

Rome Jan.  26- 

Geneva Jan.  27- 

Tehran Jan.  30- 

New  Delhi Feb.  8- 

Geneva Feb.  9- 

Geneva Feb.  15- 

Tananarive,  Madagascar  .    .    .      Feb.  15- 

Geneva Feb.  15- 

New  York Feb.  16- 

Geneva Feb.  17- 

Karachi Feb.  17- 

Salgon Feb.  19- 

London     Feb.  20- 

Salgon Feb.  22- 

San  Jose Feb.  23- 

Paris Feb.  25- 

Geneva Feb.  29- 

Rome February 

London March  2- 

Lima March  7- 

New  York March  7- 

Bangkok March  8- 

Geneva March  14- 

The  Hague March  17- 

Geneva March  17- 

Geneva March  21- 

Geneva March  21- 

Singapore March  21- 

Geneva March  28- 

parig March  28- 

Accra,  Ghana March  28- 

Buenos  Aires March  28- 

Geneva March  or  April 
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U.N.  Agrees  To  Take  No  Decision 
on  Hungarian  Credentials 

Folloioing  are  two  statements  made  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 


STATEMENT  IN  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE, 
DECEMBER  9 

D.S.  delegation  press  release  3339 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  1956  revolution  of  the 
Hungarian  people  every  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion has  refused  to  accept  the  credentials  submit- 
ted by  representatives  of  the  present  regime  in 
Hungary.  By  taking  no  decision  on  their  cre- 
dentials, the  General  Assembly  has  placed  the 
Hungarian  representatives  in  a  provisional  status. 
They  are  thus  on  notice  that  the  Assembly  in- 
tends to  continue  to  watch  the  situation  in  Hun- 
gary closely. 

Since  the  present  regime  continues  its  defiance 
of  all  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  designed  to 
bring  about  an  amelioration  of  conditions  in 
Hungary,  the  United  States  believes  that  this 
Assembly  also  should  refuse  to  accept  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Hungarian  delegation. 

I  therefore  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  com- 
mittee take  no  action  on  the  credentials  submitted 
Dn  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  Hungary. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  present  Hungarian  regime  give  us 
no  alternative  but  to  adhere  to  this  procedure. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
moves  that  the  Credentials  Committee  take  no 
iecision  on  the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian 
ielegation. 


STATEMENT  IN  PLENARY,  DECEMBER  10 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3343 

The  United  States  supports  the  report  of  the 
Credentials  Committee.1  This  committee  has 
igain  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/4346. 


take  no  decision  on  the  credentials  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  Hungarian  delegation. 

This  recommendation  goes  back  to  the  195G 
revolution,  when  the  first  and  second  emergency 
special  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  decided 
to  place  the  representatives  of  the  present  Hun- 
garian authorities  in  a  provisional  status  by  tak- 
ing no  decision  on  their  credentials.  In  view  of 
the  continuing  occupation  of  Hungary  by  foreign 
armed  forces  and  the  unremitting  repression  of 
the  Hungarian  people,  all  subsequent  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  have  likewise  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  delegation. 

Last  year  the  General  Assembly  again  con- 
demned the  defiance  of  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions on  Hungary  and  declared  that  it  would  con- 
tinue to  be  seized  of  the  situation  in  Hungary.2 
Sir  Leslie  Munro  was  appointed  as  the  United 
Nations  Special  Representative  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  on  the  implementation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  resolutions.  In  his  report  sub- 
mitted on  November  25,  1959,3  Sir  Leslie  Munro 
said: 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  no  evidence  has  been 
forthcoming  of  any  basic  change  in  the  Hungarian 
situation.  .  .  . 

The  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  its  armed  inter- 
vention in  Hungary.  The  present  Hungarian  au- 
thorities are  still  persecuting  the  participants  in 
the  1956  national  uprising.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Hungarian  authorities  continue  to  defy 
the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  Assembly  has 
just  voted  to  renew  Sir  Leslie  Munro's  mandate.4 

The  United  States  believes  that  in  the  light  of 
these  facts  the  General  Assembly  is  now  obliged 
to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Credentials 
Committee  and,  in  doing  so,  to  refuse  to  accept 
the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  delegation.5 


2  For  statements  by  Ambassador  Lodge  and  text  of 
resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1959,  p,  55. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/4304. 

4  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28, 1959,  p.  942. 

6  The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  10 
approved  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  1,  with  1  abstention. 
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U.N.  Reaffirms  Principles  on  Unification  of  Korea 


Statement  by  Walter  S.  Robertson 

UJS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  l 


Once  again,  as  for  12  years  past,  this  committee 
holds  in  its  hands  one  of  the  most  solemn  respon- 
sibilities ever  entrusted  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
hope  of  unity,  freedom,  and  a  just  peace  for  the 
31  million  people  of  Korea. 

This  is  a  stubborn  problem.  The  Korean  people, 
now  as  always,  ardently  desire  that  their  country 
should  be  restored  to  its  historic  unity  and  inde- 
pendence. Year  after  year  the  United  Nations, 
by  large  and  repeated  majorities,  has  expressed 
the  same  unwavering  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
community  of  nations.  Yet,  through  3  tragic 
years  of  Communist  aggression  and  war  and  then 
through  6  years  of  fruitless  negotiation,  the  prob- 
lem has  remained. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  simple.  The  Com- 
munist authorities  who  have  fastened  an  alien 
tyranny  on  north  Korea  refuse  to  relax  their  grip 
and  refuse  to  consider  unification  of  the  country 
except  on  conditions  which  would  once  again  lay 
all  of  Korea  open  to  Communist  military  attack. 
In  pursuit  of  this  policy  they  even  deny  the  United 
Nations'  right  to  concern  itself  with  this  matter. 

We  may  be  forgiven  for  wondering  what  the 
authors  of  this  injustice  are  thinking.  Perhaps 
they  are  hoping  that  the  free  nations  will  forget 
about  Korea.  Perhaps  they  hope,  by  the  mere 
passage  of  time,  the  outlines  of  this  problem  will 
become  fuzzy  in  our  eyes  and  the  United  Nations 
will  begin  to  suffer  from  a  sort  of  moral  deafness 
in  which  "might"  and  "right"  sound  like  the  same 
word.  They  might  then  hope  to  overwhelm  the 
Korean  people  and  conquer  all  of  Korea  without 
the  community  of  nations  daring  to  intervene. 
Such  a  situation  should  give  every  small,  free  na- 
tion in  the  world  reason  to  fear  for  its  life. 


'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Nov. 
23  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3309) . 


But,  if  that  is  really  the  hope  of  the  Communist 
leaders,  they  should  stop  deceiving  themselves. 
The  United  Nations  has  stood  by  Korea  for  12' 
years,  and  it  is  not  going  to  give  up  now.  The1 
great  majority  of  nations  represented  in  this  room 
are  not  held  together  by  the  iron  discipline  of  an 
ideology  but  are  held  together  by  something  far 
more  profound:  our  allegiance  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  to  the  world  of  decency  for 
which  it  stands. 

History  of  Korean  Question 

Now  let  us  recall  briefly  the  facts  of  the  Korean 
question  and  especially  the  developments  since  the. 
General  Assembly  last  considered  it  a  year  ago. 

On  December  1, 1943,  at  Cairo,  President  Roose- 
velt, Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  declared  that  Korea  should 
become  free  and  independent.  This  pledge  was  re- 
affirmed by  the  same  three  powers  at  Potsdam  on 
July  26, 1945.  The  Soviet  Union,  upon  its  entry 
into  the  war  against  Japan,  subscribed  to  the  Pots- 
dam declaration  and  reaffirmed  this  pledge  at  Mos- 
cow on  December  27,  1945.  At  that  time,  in  fact, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  went  a 
step  further  and  agreed  that  a  provisional  Korean 
democratic  government  should  be  set  up  for  all 
Korea,  with  a  view  to  the  reestablishment  oi 
Korea  as  an  independent  state. 

When  this  Moscow  agreement  was  reached  the 
Communists  were  already  seeking  to  make  perma- 
nent the  division  of  Korea  which  had  been  in- 
tended purely  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  tW 
surrender  of  Japanese  troops  in  Korea.  In  Sep- 
tember 1945,  by  agreement  among  the  Allied 
Powers,  the  surrender  of  Japanese  troops  in  Korea 
was  accepted  by  United  States  military   forces 
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south  of  the  38th  parallel  and  by  Soviet  forces 
north  of  the  38th  parallel.  Immediately  after  the 
surrender  the  American  Military  Command  in 
Korea  approached  the  Soviet  Command  in  order 
to  develop  a  joint  policy  for  the  administration  of 
the  whole  country.  The  Soviet  authorities  re- 
fused to  cooperate.  Instead  they  set  up  their  own 
occupation  zone  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  Thus 
the  Korean  nation  was  cut  in  two. 

Immediately  and  repeatedly  the  United  States 
sought  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor  its 
agreement  and  end  the  arbitrary  division  of 
Korea.  At  the  conference  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  Moscow  in  December  1945,  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  set  up,  with  the  United  States,  a 
Joint  Commission  in  Korea  to  work  out  the  long- 
range  political  and  economic  problems,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  democratic 
structure  for  all  of  Korea.  This  Commission  held 
24  meetings,  beginning  in  March  1946,  and  accom- 
plished nothing. 

A  joint  conference  was  also  set  up  to  deal  with 
immediate  and  pressing  problems.  It  first  met  in 
January  1946.  In  it  the  United  States  proposed 
a  series  of  measures,  including  the  unification  of 
key  public  utilities  and  uniform  fiscal  policies. 
The  Soviet  authorities  rejected  these  proposals. 
Limited  agreements  were  reached  on  exchange  of 
mail,  radio  frequencies,  and  other  minor  fields,  but 
even  these  proved  impossible  to  carry  out.  The 
joint  conference  soon  disbanded. 

Despite  these  frustrations  the  United  States,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  charter,  refused  to  give  up  trying 
for  a  negotiated  solution.  Secretary  of  State 
George  C.  Marshall  took  the  matter  up  directly 
with  Foreign  Minister  Molotov.  As  a  result,  the 
Joint  Commission  reassembled,  but  the  deadlock 
continued. 

Later  our  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  A. 
Lovett,  called  for  a  four-power  conference  to  con- 
sider the  implementation  of  the  Moscow  agree- 
ment.   Again  the  Soviet  Union  refused. 

Korean  Question  Submitted  to  U.N. 

Tims  it  became  clear  that  bilateral  talks  could 
|  accomplish  nothing  further.  At  that  point  the 
I  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  charter,  sub- 
j  mitted  the  Korean  question  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  considered  the  matter 
;  at  i(s  second  session  in  1947.     On  November  14  it 

!  decided  to  establish  the  United  Nations  Tempo- 

[ 
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rary  Commission  on  Korea.  It  recommended 
that  elections  be  held  on  the  basis  of  adult  suf- 
frage and  secret  ballot  in  all  of  Korea. 

The  nine-nation  United  Nations  Commission 
went  to  Korea.  The  Soviet  authorities  in  the 
north  refused  to  permit  it  to  carry  on  its  func- 
tions. The  Commission  then  proceeded  to  hold 
elections  in  the  southern  part  of  Korea.  These 
elections,  held  on  May  10,  1948,  covered  an  area, 
inhabited  by  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Ko- 
rean population.  On  August  23  a  democratic  con- 
stitution was  promulgated  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  of  De- 
cember 12, 1948,  certified  that  the  government  thus 
formed  in  Korea  was  "based  on  elections  which 
were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the 
electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea"  and  added  that 
"this  is  the  only  such  Government  in  Korea." 

In  September  1948  the  Soviet  authorities  estab- 
lished a  puppet  regime  in  the  northern  part  of 
Korea.  I  say  "puppet"  advisedly,  because  by  its 
very  origin  this  regime  had  not  a  shred  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  key  leaders  in  the  so-called  "Democratic 
People's  Eepublic  of  Korea"  were  Soviet  citizens 
of  Korean  ancestry.  They  or  their  parents  were 
Koreans  who  migrated  into  Soviet  Asia  during  the 
period  of  Japanese  control  over  Korea.  The  So- 
viet occupation  authorities  brought  into  north 
Korea,  in  1945  and  1946,  a  number  of  these  Soviet- 
Koreans.  These  men  became  the  backbone  of  the 
new  north  Korean  puppet  regime.  They  were  in- 
stalled, usually  as  vice  ministers,  in  every  ministry, 
in  the  Communist  Party  apparatus,  and  in  key 
positions  in  the  armed  forces.  Among  them  were 
the  present  "Premier,"  who  goes  by  the  name  of  a 
legendary  Korean  patriot  of  long  ago,  Kim  II 
Sung.  About  1930  he  migrated  into  Soviet  terri- 
tory and  became  a  Soviet  army  officer.  Also 
prominent  among  the  Soviet-Koreans  were  Ho  Ka 
I,  who  became  the  vice  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Communist  "Korean  Labor  Party"  and  who  had 
once  been  a  Communist  Party  official  in  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Uzbekistan ;  and  another  was  General 
Nam  II,  a  one-time  Soviet  army  officer  who  became 
notorious  as  the  chief  Korean  negotiator  at  Pan- 
munjom. 

Such  were  the  men  who,  under  Soviet  orders, 
founded  the  regime  which  calls  itself  the  "Demo- 
cratic People's  Republic  of  Korea" — and  who  still 
run  it  today. 
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In  June  1950  after  the  United  States  forces  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Korea,  this  same  north  Ko- 
rean regime  launched  an  armed  attack  against  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  For  this  act  it  was  branded 
as  an  aggressor  by  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  hostilities  this  regime  violated  es- 
tablished principles  governing  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  carried  out  atrocities  against 
military  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  forces 
and  against  Korean  civilians.  It  has  defied  the 
United  Nations  and  has  demonstrated  through  its 
actions  its  contempt  of  the  charter.  No  wonder, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  regime  in  north  Korea 
has  not  achieved  recognition  by  a  single  govern- 
ment of  the  world  outside  the  Communist  bloc. 

Armistice  Agreement  and  Geneva  Conference 

After  3  years  of  war  and  2  years  of  negotiation, 
the  Korean  fighting  ended  with  the  Armistice 
Agreement  of  July  1953. 

Throughout  the  6  years  since  that  agreement 
was  signed,  the  Communists  have  violated  it 
grossly  and  continuously.  They  completely  frus- 
trated the  supervisory  machinery  by  making  in- 
spection impossible  in  north  Korea.  They 
strengthened  their  fortifications  and  brought  in 
modern  weapons  prohibited  by  the  Armistice 
Agreement.  And  they  heartlessly  refused  to  ac- 
count for  thousands  of  Korean  and  United  Na- 
tions personnel  missing  in  action. 

I  pause  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  renew 
this  appeal  to  the  Communist  authorities — an  ap- 
peal which  our  representatives  at  Panmunjom 
have  made  many  times: 

The  United  Nations  Command  long  ago  gave 
you  the  names  of  2,047  military  personnel  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  who  are  still  missing 
and  not  accounted  for.  Of  these  names,  451  are 
those  of  Americans.  We  know  from  your  own 
propaganda  that  some  of  these  individuals  at  one 
time  were  alive  and  in  your  hands  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Under  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement 
you  are  obliged  to  account  for  all  of  these  men  and 
to  repatriate  any  who  are  still  alive.  In  the  name 
of  simple  humanity  to  the  families  of  these  men, 
the  United  States  again  appeals  to  you  to  honor 
your  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Korean  Armistice  Agree- 
ment also  included  a  recommendation  for  a  politi- 
cal conference  to  be  held  within  90  days.    By  Au- 
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gust  1953  the  General  Assembly  had  completed 
its  arrangements  to  participate  in  this  conference, 
but  it  was  not  until  9  months  later  that  the  Com- 
munists, after  having  remilitarized  north  Korea 
in  defiance  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  sat  down 
with  the  United  Nations  members  at  Geneva  in 
April  1954. 

The  United  Nations  members  in  that  Geneva 
conference  made  every  effort  to  obtain  agreement 
which  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
fied, democratic,  and  independent  Korea.  They 
enunciated  two  fundamental  principles  which 
must  provide  the  basis  of  a  Korean  settlement 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations.2     These  principles  are: 

1.  The  United  Nations,  under  its  Charter,  is  fully  and 
rightfully  empowered  to  take  collective  action  to  repel 
aggression,  to  restore  peace  and  security,  and  to  extend 
its  good  offices  to  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea. 

2.  In  order  to  establish  a  unified,  independent  and  dem- 
ocratic Korea,  genuinely  free  elections  should  be  held 
under  United  Nations  supervision,  for  representatives  in 
the  national  assembly,  in  which  representation  shall  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  indigenous  population  in 
Korea. 

The  Communist  participants  refused  to  agree  to 
any  arrangements  which  would  guarantee  that 
elections  for  reunification  would  be  carried  out  in 
genuine  freedom.  Their  proposals  would  have 
provided  the  Communist  side  with  an  absolute 
veto  over  the  conduct  of  the  elections.  They  pro- 
posed an  all-Korean  election  commission  on  which 
they  demanded  that  north  Korea,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  9  million,  should  be  given  the  same  num- 
ber of  members  as  south  Korea,  whose  population 
is  22  million.  They  also  demanded  that  all  deci- 
sions in  the  commission  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  agreement — in  other  words,  they  wanted 
the  veto  power. 

Further,  the  Communists  denied  the  competence 
of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  the  Korean 
question.  Thus  they  sought  to  undermine  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  prevention  of 
aggression. 

The  United  Nations  representatives  at  Geneva 
refused  to  compromise  the  principles  for  which 
their  countries  had  fought  on  the  battlefields  of 
Korea.  Faced  with  a  rigid  Communist  position 
frustrating  all  prospects  for  honorable  agreement, 


2  For  text  of  a  16-nation  declaration  issued  at  Geneva  on 
June  15,  1954,  see  Bulletin  of  June  28,  1954,  p.  973. 
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they  accepted  the  fact  that  the  conference  had 
failed. 

In  the  4  years  that  followed  the  General  Assem- 
bly repeatedly  urged,  by  overwhelming  votes,  that 
negotiations  be  resumed  on  the  basis  of  established 
United  Nations  principles,  but  the  Communist  side 
remained  inflexible. 

Latest  Exchange  of  Communications 

Then,  in  February  1958,  a  new  exchange  of  state- 
ments and  communications  began.  I  shall  review 
it  in  some  detail  because  it  shows  the  lengths  to 
which  the  states  participating  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  have  gone  in  their  search  for 
progress  on  the  Korean  question. 

1.  The  exchange  began  on  February  5,  1958, 
with  a  statement  by  the  north  Korean  regime  ad- 
vancing certain  proposals  for  the  reunification  of 
Korea.  These  proposals  were  transmitted  to  the 
governments  which  took  part  in  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand in  Korea.  The  Chinese  Communists  en- 
dorsed them  in  a  statement  2  days  later.  The  pro- 
posals were  two:  that  all  foreign  forces  should 
first  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  and  that  thereafter 
elections  should  be  held  under  "the  supervision  of 
a  neutral  nations  organization" — a  phrase  which 
I  shall  discuss  later  in  this  statement. 

2.  Two  weeks  later  the  Communists  announced 
I  that  the  so-called  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 

would  be  withdrawn  from  north  Korea  by  the  end 
of  1958  and  called  on  the  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  south  Korea. 

3.  The  16  member  states  which  represent  the 
United  Nations  in  these  negotiations  replied3  to 
these  statements  by  welcoming  the  announced  in- 
tention of  the  Chinese  Communists  finally  to  with- 
draw their  forces,  as  they  had  been  called  upon  to 

|  do  year  after  year  by  resolutions  of  the  United 
|  Nations  General  Assembly.    We  requested  a  clari- 
1  fication  of  the  Communist  views  on  the  principles 
of  free  elections.    We  asked  specifically  whether 
;  these  principles  provided  for  supervision  of  elec- 
tions by  the  United  Nations  and  whether  repre- 
sentation in  the  National  Assembly  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  indigenous  population  in  all 
parts  of  Korea.    Our  reply  was  intended  to  afford 
the  Communists  an  opportunity  to  show  whether 
they  had  any  serious  intention  of  moving  ahead 
on  the  question  of  Korean  reunification. 


4.  In  their  reply  of  May  6,4  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists again  brushed  aside  the  question  of  the 
principles  on  which  elections  should  be  held. 
They  restated  their  position  that  the  withdrawal 
of  United  Nations  forces  from  south  Korea  was  a 
prerequisite  to  any  steps  leading  to  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Korea. 

5.  The  United  Nations  was  frankly  disappointed 
by  this  Chinese  Communist  reply.  It  seemed  to 
leave  little  room  for  hope.  However,  on  July  2 
we  sent  another  communication5  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime,  in  which  we  again  welcomed 
the  announcement  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  north  Korea. 
We  expressed  our  disappointment  that  the  Chinese 
Communists'  announcement  of  May  6  had  not 
answered  our  question  about  the  principles  under 
which  the  elections  would  be  held.  We  pointed 
out  that  further  withdrawal  of  United  Nations 
forces  without  any  previous  arrangement  for  the 
proper  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  would 
not  be  calculated  to  lead  to  the  reduction  of  tension 
in  the  Far  East  and,  indeed,  such  action  would 
remove  one  necessary  guarantee  which  exists 
against  further  aggression  in  Korea.  We  em- 
phasized that  we  wished  to  see  a  genuine  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  question  in  accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  resolutions.  We  concluded  by 
stating  that  the  governments  participating  in  the 
United  Nations  Command  were  prepared  to  with- 
draw United  Nations  forces  when  the  conditions 
for  the  lasting  settlement  laid  down  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  been  fulfilled. 

6.  On  November  10  a  Chinese  Communist  com- 
munique again  called  for  the  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations  troops  from  south  Korea.  They 
again  stated  that  after  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  all-Korea  free  elections  could  be  held  under 
the  supervision  of  a  "neutral  nations  organiza- 
tion."   And  again  they  did  not  elaborate. 

7.  The  United  Nations  members  replied  6  to  this 
note  by  transmitting  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution of  14  November  1958,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  54  to  9.  As  the  committee 
will  recall,  this  resolution  urged  the  Communist 
authorities  to  accept  United  Nations  objectives  and 
to  agree  to  genuinely  free  elections  under  the 
principles  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly. 


8  For  text  of  note,  see  ibid.,  May  5,  1958,  p.  735. 
January  4,   7960 
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6  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  28, 1958,  p.  153. 

6  For  text  of  note,  see  iMd.,  Dec.  22,  1958,  p.  1004. 
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8.  Finally,  on  March  4, 1959,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists restated  the  demands  for  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  Korea  and  argued  that  "the 
United  Nations  has  been  reduced  to  a  belligerent 
in  the  Korean  war  and  lost  all  competence  and 
moral  authority  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Korean 
question.  Therefore,  any  resolution  on  the 
Korean  question  is  unilaterally  null  and  void." 

On  that  note  of  defiance  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists ended  this  lengthy  exchange  of  com- 
munications. 

Main  Communist  Demands  Examined 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  this  whole  record  it  is 
clear  that  the  Communists  have  no  present  desire 
to  move  forward  to  the  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem  on  any  terms  short  of  surrender  by  the 
United  Nations. 

If  we  examine  their  main  demands  in  detail,  we 
can  see  that  this  is  true.  They  have  insisted  upon 
three  things. 

First,  they  insist  that  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand should  withdraw  its  troops  from  Korea  be- 
fore there  can  be  any  agreement  on  the  terms  or 
methods  of  unification. 

Second,  they  insist  that  "the  United  Nations  has 
been  reduced  to  a  belligerent  in  the  Korean  war 
and  lost  all  competence  and  moral  authority  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  Korean  question." 

Third,  they  propose  that  all-Korean  elections, 
after  the  United  Nations  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Korea,  should  be  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  "neutral  nations  organization." 

Let  me  take  up  these  three  points  in  turn. 

Demand  for  'Withdrawal  of  U.N.  Troops 

1.  To  withdraw  the  protection  of  United  Na- 
tions troops  from  the  Republic  of  Korea,  before 
the  Korean  question  has  been  solved  in  accordance 
with  United  Nations  principles,  would  leave  Ko- 
rea once  again  exposed  to  the  threat  of  renewed 
Communist  aggression.  None  of  us  will  forget 
what  happened  within  months  after  the  United 
States  withdrew  from  Korea  in  1949.  Even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  had  announced  that  its 
forces  too  had  been  withdrawn,  this  statement 
could  not  be  verified  through  the  barrier  of  secrecy 
surrounding  north  Korea.  In  any  case  it  is  known 
that  before  their  announced  withdrawal  the  So- 
viet forces  had  trained  north  Korean  forces 
amounting  to  between  50,000  and  60,000  troops 


and  that,  between  then  and  the  aggression  of  June 
1950,  these  same  Korean  forces,  heavily  armed,  I 
had  grown  to  between  150,000  and  180,000  men.  < 
And  we  know  also  that  senior  Soviet  officers  were  j 
with  the  Korean  armed  forces  in  the  guise  of  "ad-  i 
visers"  at  the  time  the  aggression  was  launched. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  forces  had  left 
the  mainland — some  of  them  to  Japan  and  most  of 
them  across  the  11,000  miles  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
continental  United  States.  When  the  aggression  j 
began  and  the  United  Nations  answered  the  call 
to  help  the  Republic  of  Korea,  despite  all  we  could 
do  the  aggressors  were  able  to  overrun  most  of  the 
peninsula,  inflicting  untold  havoc  and  suffering 
on  the  civilian  population,  before  the  United  Na-  j 
tions  counteroffensive  could  be  organized. 

Today  again  the  north  Korean  armed  forces  are  j 
large  and  heavily  armed — this  time  in  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  Today,  as  al- 
ways, they  have  the  advantage  of  a  Communist : 
hinterland  just  beyond  the  Yalu  River,  across 
which  supplies  and  reinforcements  can  be  sent  to 
support  a  new  aggression.  The  United  States  has 
not  forgotten  the  words  of  Chou  En-lai,  the 
Chinese  Communist  Premier,  at  the  time  his  "vol- ' 
unteers"  were  allegedly  withdrawn  from  north 
Korea  last  year,  when  he  pledged  to  his  Communist 
comrades  in  north  Korea  that  this  withdrawal  did 
not  mean  that  the  Chinese  people  "have  forsaken 
their  international  duty  to  the  Korean  people." 
These  words,  coming  from  a  regime  which  has  re- 
peatedly refused  to  forswear  the  use  of  force  as  an 
instrument  of  its  foreign  policy,  carry  ominous 
military  implications. 

Already,  since  the  armistice,  United  Nations 
troops  in  Korea  have  been  greatly  reduced.  They 
include  two  United  States  divisions,  a  Turkish 
brigade,  a  Thai  company,  and  small  liaison  groups 
from  other  countries.  As  the  Communists  have 
been  told  many  times,  the  United  Nations  members 
are  prepared  to  withdraw  their  remaining  forces 
from  Korea  when  conditions  for  a  lasting  settle- 
ment have  been  fulfilled.  A  withdrawal  under 
present  conditions  could  lead  to  only  one  solution 
of  the  Korean  question — Communist  conquest. 

Question  of  U.N.  Competence 

2.  I  now  come  to  the  second  Communist  con- 
tention— that  the  United  Nations  is  a  mere  "bel- 
ligerent" in  Korea  and  has  thus  "lost  all  com- 
petence and  moral  authority  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
Korean  question." 
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Even  for  the  Chinese  Communists,  this  state- 
nent  is  a  masterpiece  of  effrontery.  It  is  as  if  a 
joliceman  who  had  come  to  quell  a  riot  should  be 
old  by  the  chief  rioter,  "You  have  no  authority 
lere — you're  just  another  rioter." 

If  this  contention  were  to  be  accepted,  we  would 
lave  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  justice  hi  the  affairs 
>f  nations.  We  would  have  to  admit  that  the  hun- 
Ireds  of  thousands  of  deaths  and  wounds  borne  by 
United  Nations  soldiers  in  Korea,  including  large 
lumbers  of  soldiers  of  my  own  country,  had  been 
suffered  for  the  sake  of  an  illusion. 

The  only  possible  rejoinder  to  such  an  outra- 
geous statement  is  to  reassert  the  principle  re- 
jeatedly  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly: 

The  United  Nations,  under  its  Charter,  is  fully  and 
ightfully  empowered  to  take  collective  action  to  repel 
iggression,  to  restore  peace  and  security,  and  to  extend 
ts  good  offices  to  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea. 

'Neutral  Nations  Supervision'''  of  Elections 

3.  Finally  we  come  to  the  third  Communist  pro- 
)osal — all-Korean  elections  to  take  place  at  some 
ime  after  the  protection  of  United  Nations  troops 
lad  been  removed  and  to  be  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  "neutral  nations  organization." 

If  what  the  Communists  want  is  genuinely 
leutral  supervision — in  other  words,  impartial 
upervision — that  impartiality  could  easily  be 
found  among  the  82  members  of  the  United  Na- 
ions,  who  have  arranged  for  supervision  of  more 
han  one  election.  But  the  Communists  arbi- 
rarily  rule  out  the  United  Nations  and  call  for 
upervision  by  so-called  "neutral  nations." 

When  the  Communists  chose  this  phrase  they 
oust  have  thought  the  United  Nations  had  a  very 
hort  memory.  We  have  already  had  experience 
>f  "neutral  nations  supervision"  in  Korea,  which, 

should  point  out,  in  fact  consisted  of  two  genuine 
leutrals  and  two  Communist  members.  In  actual 
peration  the  Communist  members  have  been  any- 
hing  but  neutral.  As  a  consequence  the  Commis- 
,ion  has  been  unable  to  fill  the  role  intended  by  the 
Armistice  Agreement. 

It  is  this  past  experience  which  is  our  only  guide 
a  interpreting  the  phrase  "neutral  nations"  in 
be  new  Communist  proposals.  It  is  hard  to  avoid 
[he  conclusion,  in  pondering  this  stubborn  Com- 
uunist  resistance  to  free  elections,  that  the  au- 
horities  in  control  of  north  Korea  are  afraid  to 
pt  the  people  in  north  Korea  express  their  true 
leelings  in  an  honest  vote. 


After  the  most  careful  examination  of  these 
three  Communist  proposals,  the  United  Nations 
has  been  unable  to  find  anything  in  them  which 
suggests  a  concession  or  a  willingness  to  reach  a 
reasonable  settlement.  The  proposals  are  not 
concessions  at  all;  they  are  simply  one-sided 
demands. 

U.S.  Sponsors  Resolution  Embodying  U.N.  Principles 

In  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  believes  that  the  wise  course  for  the 
United  Nations  is  to  stand  fast  on  the  principles 
which  we  have  supported  from  the  beginning  and 
which  we  know  to  be  right : 

First,  the  right — and,  in  fact,  the  duty — of  the 
United  Nations  to  seek  a  just  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  the  charter  and  to  extend  its  good  offices  for 
that  purpose ; 

Second,  the  requirement  of  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions throughout  Korea,  to  be  held  under  United 
Nations  supervision,  and  the  election  of  a  na- 
tional assembly  in  which  representation  shall  be 
directly  proportionate  to  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion in  all  parts  of  Korea. 

These  principles  are  once  again  embodied  in  a 
draft  resolution  which  will  be  submitted  to  this 
committee.7  The  United  States  is  sponsoring  this 
draft,  together  with  other  members.  We  urge  its 
adoption  as  the  wisest  course  open  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  this  time. 

The  Cause  off  a  Free  and  United  Korea 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude.  When  an  injustice 
is  long  continued  and  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
injustice  is  stubborn,  those  who  have  upheld  jus- 
tice may  be  tempted  to  grow  weary  of  the  struggle. 
They  may  also  attribute  to  the  offender  far  more 
control  over  the  forces  of  history  than  he  actually 
possesses.  And  naturally  that  is  what  the  offender 
hopes  will  happen. 

Yet  in  fact  the  cause  of  a  free  and  united  Korea 
is  a  lively  cause.  The  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  go- 
ing concern.  The  devastation  of  war  is  largely 
repaired.  As  the  latest  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabili- 


7  U.N.   doc.  A/C.1/L.245;   adopted  in  Committee  I   on 
Nov.  27  by  a  vote  of  49  to  9,  with  19  abstentions. 
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Resolution  on  the  Korean  Question 1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  received  the  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  Korea, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  112  (II)  of  14  No- 
vember 1947,  195  (III)  of  12  December  1948,  293 
(IV)  of  21  October  1949,  376  (V)  of  7  October  1950, 
811  (IX)  of  11  December  1954,  910  A  (X)  of  29 
November  1955,  1010  (XI)  of  11  January  1957, 
1180  (XII)  of  29  November  1957  and  1264  (XIII) 
of  14  November  1958, 

Noting  that,  despite  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  communist  authorities  concerned 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of 
countries  which  have  contributed  forces  to  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea,  in  which  these 
Governments  expressed  their  sincere  desire  to  see 
a  lasting  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  in  ac- 
cordance with  United  Nations  resolutions  and  their 
willingness  to  explore  any  measures  designed  to 
bring  about  reunification  on  this  basis,  the  com- 
munist authorities  continue  to  refuse  to  co-operate 
with  the  United  Nations  in  bringing  about  the 
peaceful  and  democratic  solution  of  the  Korean 
problem, 

Regretting  that  the  communist  authorities  con- 
tinue to  deny  the  competence  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  to  deal  with  the  Korean  question, 
claiming  that  any  resolution  on  this  question  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  is  null  and  void, 

Noting  further  that  the  United  Nations  forces 
which  were  sent  to  Korea  in  accordance  with  reso- 


tation  of  Korea 8  clearly  shows,  its  economy  is  ex- 
panding and  improving  in  spite  of  the  handicaps 
of  the  division  of  the  country.  It  has  had  political 
controversies,  but  its  citizens  have  also  a  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  does  not  exist  in  north 
Korea.  The  morale  and  courage  of  the  people  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea  continue  high.  The  support 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  which  still  stand  guard, 
remains  firm  and  unwavering.  The  recognition 
of  40  states  of  the  free  world,  membership  in  9 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  vast  majority  for  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea's membership  in  the  United  Nations  itself, 
show  how  this  young  nation  has  established  itself 
in  the  family  of  nations. 


lutions  of  the  United  Nations  have  for  the  greater 
part  already  been  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  are  prepared  to  withdraw  their 
remaining  forces  from  Korea  when  the  conditions 
for  a  lasting  settlement  laid  down  by  the  General 
Assembly  have  been  fulfilled, 

1.  Reaffirms  that  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea  are  to  bring  about,  by  peaceful  means, 
the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  Korea  under  a  representative  form  of 
government,  and  the  full  restoration  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  communist  authorities  con- 
cerned to  accept  these  established  United  Nations 
objectives  in  order  to  achieve  a  settlement  in  Korea 
based  on  the  fundamental  principles  for  unification 
set  forth  by  the  nations  participating  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean  Political  Confer- 
ence held  at  Geneva  in  1954,  and  reaffirmed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  to  agree  at  an  early  date  on 
the  holding  of  genuinely  free  elections  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  endorsed  by  the  Assembly ; 

3.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  to  con- 
tinue its  work  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  place  the 
Korean  question  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the 
fifteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


*U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1455(XIV)  (A/C.1/L.245)  ; 
adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  9  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  9,  with  17  abstentions. 


U.N.  doc.  A/4187/Corr.  1. 


We  cannot  tell  what  stresses  exist  behind  the 
screen  of  Communist  secrecy  in  north  Korea.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  under  Communist  rule,  are  far  worse  off 
than  in  the  south  and  that  they  yearn  for  freedom. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  working 
of  these  forces  will  quickly  make  the  Communists 
change  their  stand.  Their  strength  and  their 
rigidity  are  obvious.  But  I  do  suggest  that  the 
long-range  prospects  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  are 
good.  Let  us  of  the  United  Nations  do  nothing  to 
dim  those  prospects.  Let  us  not  become  tired  of 
true  principles  merely  because  the  problem  before 
us  is  not  ripe  for  a  solution.  The  time  will  come, 
as  it  has  come  in  many  other  cases  of  justice  long 
deferred  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  What  is 
essential  is  that  the  supporters  of  justice  shall  keep 
faith  with  their  principles. 
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Never  was  this  fidelity  to  principle  more  neces- 
sary for  the  United  Nations  than  in  the  case  of 
Korea,  in  which  the  United  Nations  has  had  an 
ictive  responsibility  from  the  beginning.  If  we 
remain  true  to  the  charter  in  our  stewardship  of 
the  Korean  question,  we  will  find  that  in  this  case, 
too,  there  is  no  more  powerful  force  working  in  the 
minds  of  men  than  the  desire  for  a  future  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

Let  us  keep  that  future  open  for  the  Korean 
nation. 


Development  Toward  Independence 
in  the  Trust  Territories 

Statement  by  Clement  J.  Zablocki 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

The  President  of  the  13th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  very  aptly  labeled  the  deliberations 
over  which  he  had  presided  as  "the  African 
session."  As  members  recall,  the  13th  session 
continued  over  into  the  spring  of  1959  and 
reached  important  decisions  on  the  Cameroons 
under  French  and  United  Kingdom  administra- 
tions. With  this  in  mind,  it  would  seem  to  my 
delegation  that  the  14th  session  could  appropri- 
ately be  called  the  "second  African  session." 
Certainly  most  of  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
efforts  this  year  have  been  directed  to  the  second 
largest  continent,  which  is  developing  so  rapidly 
and  from  which  the  forebears  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished American  citizens  have  originated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council,2  which  we  have  before  us,  is  a  truly  his- 
toric document.  For  the  very  last  time  we  meet 
here  to  discuss  a  report  which  includes  Cameroun 
under  French  administration,  Togoland  under 
French  administration,  and  Somaliland  under 
Italian  administration.  Next  year  representatives 
of  these  countries  will  be  sitting  among  us,  con- 
tributing to  our  discussion  of  developments  in 
i  Tanganyika  and  Ruanda-Urundi,  the  only  re- 
i  maining  trust  territories  in  Africa  other  than  the 
|  British  Cameroons.  My  delegation  has  already 
I  congratulated  representatives  of  the  three  trust 


1Made  in   Committee   IV    (Trusteeship)    on   Nov.   11 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  3286) . 
'  U.N.  doc.  A/4100. 
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territories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Administering 
Authorities,  on  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  international  trusteeship  system,  and  my 
Government  is  looking  forward  to  reaffirming  our 
sentiments  in  a  more  formal  manner  on  the  dates 
when  Cameroun,  Togo,  and  Somalia  join  the 
ranks  of  free  and  independent  nations. 

Independence  of  Africa 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  point  out  again 
that  the  progressive  development  toward  inde- 
pendence or  self-government  in  Africa  is  one 
which  the  American  people  applaud  whole- 
heartedly. As  a  people  we  have  always  been  un- 
easy when  the  freedom  of  others  has  been  en- 
trusted to  us,  if  only  because  of  our  own  history 
and  traditions.  We  have,  therefore,  consequently 
attempted  to  bring  the  territories  for  which  we 
have  been  responsible  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
full  self-government.  The  American  people  are, 
I  believe,  peculiarly  fitted  to  understand  the 
aspirations  for  freedom  of  other  peoples.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  very  real 
sense  the  story  of  the  contribution  of  successive 
minority  groups,  who  came  here  to  escape  tyranny 
or  poverty,  spent  at  times  a  difficult  period  of 
adjustment,  and  finally  emerged  as  fully  equal 
and  valued  members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  the  issue  of  self- 
government  in  Africa  is,  in  the  main,  one  which 
does  not  divide  the  peoples  of  the  West.  There  is 
division  on  methods  and  timing  but  not  on  objec- 
tives. We  believe  the  record  of  progress,  reflected 
in  the  composition  and  attitude  of  this  committee, 
speaks  for  itself. 

Moreover,  sir,  I  doubt  that  the  central  issue 
of  independence  of  dependent  territories  divides 
this  committee  as  deeply  as  might  be  thought  by 
a  casual  observer.  Some  believe  progress  toward 
independence  cannot  be  too  rapid;  others  that 
haste  has  its  inherent  dangers.  And  yet  it  is 
surprising  how  often,  on  essentials,  this  commit- 
tee adopts  resolutions  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

Of  course  we  must  add  somewhat  woefully 
that  we  have  made  haste  slowly  in  the  committee 
this  year.  Nevertheless  we  continue  to  hope  that 
this  situation  will  soon  be  remedied  in  a  series  of 
productive  night  sessions. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  specific  trust 
territories. 
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Cameroun 

In  less  than  53  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  Cameroun 
under  French  administration  will  become  fully 
independent.  We  hope  this  happy  occasion  will 
be  the  signal  for  full  national  reconciliation. 
However,  it  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  bring 
together  a  government,  the  custodian  of  civil 
order,  and  an  external  opposition  determined  to 
use  force  to  achieve  its  objectives.  My  delegation 
believes  that  the  framework  of  present  laws  in 
Cameroun  permits  any  citizen  of  good  faith  to  re- 
turn and  seek  elective  office.  We  think  the 
course  of  the  elections  held  on  April  12,  which 
resulted  in  the  election,  among  others,  of  Mr. 
[Theodore]  Mayi-Matip,  is  fair  and  reasonable 
proof  of  this  proposition.  It  is  our  most  earnest 
hope  that  resort  to  violence  shall  cease  and  that 
all  elements  of  the  population  will  see  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  working  together  for  the  good 
of  their  country. 

Mr.  Mayi-Matip  is  with  us  today.  We  would 
have  been  only  too  happy  to  welcome  here  as 
well  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cameroun,  Mr.  [Ama- 
dou] Ahidjo.  However,  it  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  the  Prime  Minister  must  give  precedence  to 
his  country's  preparations  for  independence.  In 
any  event  Mr.  Ahidjo  could  not  have  had  more 
able  and  effective  spokesmen  than  the  distin- 
guished delegate  of  France,  Mr.  [Jacques] 
Koscziusko-Morizet,  and  the  eminent  poet,  states- 
man, and  parliamentarian  [Leopold  Sedar  Seng- 
hor]  who  is  President  of  the  Assembly  of  Mali. 
We  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Koscziusko-Morizet 
and  Mr.  Senghor  for  their  extremely  valuable 
contributions  to  this  debate. 

Togoland 

My  delegation  also  welcomed  the  contribution 
of  Mr.  Paulin  Freitas,  Minister  of  State  for  Inte- 
rior, Information,  and  the  Press  of  the  Republic 
of  Togo.  The  information  he  brings  us  is  wel- 
come, particularly  with  regard  to  recent  political 
developments.  On  the  other  hand  we  regret  that 
applications  for  assistance  made  under  the  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance  have  not 
been  satisfied  more  rapidly,  and  we  will  support 
his  suggestion  that  the  committee  lend  its  moral 
authority  to  reinforce  these  requests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Togoland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  many  delegates 
have  felt  keenly  the  absence  here,  for  the  first  time 


in  many  years,  of  Prime  Minister  Sylvanus  Olym- 
pio.  I  hope  Mr.  Paulin  Freitas  will  take  back 
with  him  a  sense  of  the  deep  affection  we  all  have 
for  his  country  and  for  its  distinguished  Prime 
Minister. 

Somaliland 

Fortunately  imminent  independence  for  Somali- 
land  has  not  deprived  us  of  old  friends.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  among  us,  as  members  of  the  Italian 
delegation,  the  Minister  of  National  Economy, 
Haji  Farrah,  and  his  colleagues  from  Somalia. 
My  delegation  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
informative  statement  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished delegate  of  Italy,  my  good  friend  Mr. 
[Girolamo]  Vitelli,  Vice  President  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council. 

We  all  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Somalia  will 
enter  independent  life  with  formidable  problems. 
Despite  this,  we  are  confident  that  one  of  the  two 
most  serious  problems,  that  of  economic  aid,  has 
been  solved,  as  the  statement  by  the  Italian  dele- 
gate made  clear,  by  offers  already  made  by  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  My 
delegation  has  also  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  through 
its  representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
offered  to  continue  granting  scholarships  to 
Somalia  after  independence  and  to  supply  doctors 
and  other  experts. 

The  other  basic  problem  facing  Somalia  con- 
stitutes a  separate  item  on  our  agenda,  and  I  wttl 
therefore  not  comment  on  it  in  any  detail  at  this 
time.  In  brief,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  trust 
territory — and  indeed  a  trust  territory  with  a 
very  special  status — should  achieve  independence 
with  its  frontiers  clearly  defined. 

The  problem  of  the  unsettled  frontier  becomes 
all  the  more  acute  as  the  result  of  the  desire  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  as  expressed  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Somalia  on  August  25, 1959,3  to  achieve  independ- 
ence earlier  than  foreseen  by  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment. We  hope  the  General  Assembly  will  raise 
no  objection  to  the  realization  of  this  desire 
through  an  appropriate  resolution.4 


3  For  text,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/4262. 

*  For  text  of  a  resolution  concerning  plans  for  proclama- 
tion of  Somalia's  independence  on  July  1,  I960,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
Dec.  5,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/4320   (draft  resolution  X). 
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inganyika 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  listened  with  great  in- 
rest  to  the  information  supplied  to  the  committee 
;  the  distinguished  delegate  of  the  United  King- 
mi.  We  hope  the  committee  will  take  the  occa- 
on  afforded  by  the  present  debate  to  congratulate 
ie  Administering  Authority  for  its  achievements 
iring  the  past  year.  For  its  part,  my  delegation 
ould  like  to  reiterate  the  words  of  the  U.S.  Rep- 
sent  ative  to  the  Trusteeship  Council,5  who  said 
1  February  6,  1959,  that  the  United  States 

.  .  .  has  high  hopes  that  the  final  chapters  in  the  de- 
■ndent  life  of  Tanganyika  will  be  as  successful  as  they 
ive  been  in  other  territories  which  have  been  so  success- 
lly  administered  by  the  British  Government. 

Developments  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
rusteeship  Council  discussed  Tanganyika  have 
lly  added  to  these  hopes.  We  have  already  ap- 
lauded  the  statement  in  October  1958  by  Gov- 
•nor  Sir  Richard  Turnbull  that,  when  self-gov- 
•nment  is  attained,  the  legislative  and  executive 
des  of  the  government  are  likely  to  be  predom- 
aantly  African.  We  believe  the  surest  guarantee 
f  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  "minority  com- 
iimities"  is  the  good  will  of  the  majority  and 
ie  realization  by  all  groups  that  self-interest 
ictates  the  closest  continued  cooperation.  The 
mstitution  of  a  Council  of  Ministers  on  July  1, 
959,  with  elected  unofficials  6  is  certainly  a  step 
hich  can  only  increase  mutual  confidence  and 
ood  will.  Similarly  the  results  of  the  two-stage 
lections  ending  in  February  of  this  year  have 
llso  contributed  to  the  great  spirit  of  coopera- 
i  on  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  territory. 
!  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
rofound  and  happy  impact  on  developments  in 
Tanganyika  of  Governor  Sir  Richard  Turnbull; 

would  like  to  add  a  word  of  praise  for  the  other 
lartner  in  this  fruitful  dialog.  The  Tanganyika 
Lfrican  National  Union  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
'lost  effective  political  organizations  in  Africa: 
b  is  also  one  of  the  most  realistic  and  ably  led 
!olitical  groups  on  the  continent.  The  leader  of 
!ANU,  Mr.  Julius  Nyerere,  who  is  well  known  in 
|ie  United  Nations,  has  shown  statesmanship  of  a 


B  For  a  statement  by  Mason  Sears,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 

1959,  p.  354. 

"The  term  "unofficial"  refers  to  council  members  who 
lay  be  appointed  or  elected,  primarily  to  represent 
idigenous  populations. 


high  order,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
his  country. 

Ruanda-Urundi 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  my  delegation  to 
comment  in  some  detail  on  developments  in  the 
other  remaining  African  trust  territory,  Ruanda- 
Urundi  under  Belgian  administration.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  an  important  policy  pronounce- 
ment is  expected  shortly  from  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, my  delegation  will  not  comment  now  but 
may  return  to  this  subject  at  a  later  date. 

Questions  of  policy  aside,  my  delegation  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  lucid  and  sympathetic 
analysis  of  conditions  in  the  territory  given  us 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Bel- 
gium, Governor  [A.]  Claeys  Bouuaert.  Few  men 
know  the  territory  as  well  as  he  does  or  have  a 
more  liberal  approach  to  its  problems.  We  all 
understand  that  what  he  called  the  "ethnicosocial 
structure"  of  Ruanda-Urundi  is  likely  to  compli- 
cate development  in  all  fields.  My  Government 
believes  that  the  Administering  Authority  is  doing 
its  best  to  facilitate  a  smooth  transition  from  a 
quasi-feudal  to  a  modern  social  order,  but  we  know 
that  difficulties  are  bound  to  arise.  We  hope  that 
everyone  concerned,  starting  with  the  peoples  of 
the  territory  and  including  the  members  of  this 
committee,  will  do  nothing  to  exacerbate  existing 
and  possible  future  difficulties. 

Pacific  Territories 

Turning  to  the  trust  territories  in  the  Pacific 
area  which  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  I  wish  merely  to  comment  on  our 
pleasure  at  hearing  the  statement  made  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  Mr. 
Walter  Nash.  Our  deliberations  were  graced  by 
his  presence,  and  the  information  he  has  given  us 
is  heartening. 

We  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's statement  that  Western  Samoa  "has  made 
amazing  progress  since  1945."  If  that  progress 
has  on  occasion  appeared  somewhat  unbalanced, 
in  that  primary  stress  was  given  political  rather 
than  economic  and  educational  development,  we 
were  pleased  to  learn  that  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  accelerate  progress  in  the  other  two  fields. 
The  progress  achieved  has  made  it  possible  finally 
to  establish  a  tentative  timetable  for  the  termina- 
tion of  trusteeship. 
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Postindependence  Aid  to  Trust  Territories 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  comment  in  any 
greater  detail  on  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  My  Government  participates  fully  in  the 
work  of  the  Council,  and  we  have  already  com- 
mented fully  on  developments  in  each  of  the  trust 
territories. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  state  briefly 
our  views  on  the  statement  made  before  this  com- 
mittee on  Thursday  [November  5]  by  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
Ambassador  [Max  H.]  Dorsinville  of  Haiti.  No 
one  in  recent  years  has  contributed  more  to  the 
work  of  the  Council  or  of  this  committee.  Am- 
bassador Dorsinville  informally  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "small  committee"  to  study,  together 
with  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  and  the  secre- 
tariats of  the  specialized  agencies,  means  of  bring- 
ing assistance,  if  they  request  it,  to  the  former 
trust  territories.  The  results  of  this  study  would 
be  communicated  to  the  15th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  misunderstand  the 
meaning  of  this  proposal.  Trust  territories,  when 
they  achieve  independence,  are  in  exactly  the  same 
juridical  category  as  any  other  sovereign  state.  As 
we  understand  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Haiti, 
however,  the  United  Nations  will  continue  to  have 
a  special  interest  and  even  moral  responsibility  to 
assist  former  trust  territories  if  they  should  re- 
quest such  assistance.  We  believe  this  view  is 
sound ;  developments  in  the  trust  territories  cer- 
tainly have  been  profoundly  influenced  by  recom- 
mendations of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly.  The  United  Nations  therefore 
is  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  conditions 
under  which  trust  territories  achieve  independ- 
ence. 

Our  difficulties  with  this  proposal  are  of  another 
order  entirely.  If  a  study  group  is  to  report  to  the 
15th  session,  almost  a  full,  crucial  year  will  have 
passed  before  the  needs  of  several  of  the  trust 
territories  can  be  dealt  with.  We  would  prefer 
to  see  effective  action  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
My  delegation  would  support  a  resolution  inviting 
the  Secretary-General  to  appoint  high-ranking 
economic  experts  to  assist  the  newly  independent 
states,  formerly  trust  territories,  if  they  so  desire, 
to  plan  and  coordinate  their  development  pro- 
grams. We  realize  that  the  Secretary-General  is 
already  empowered  to  do  this.    However,  a  resolu- 


tion to  this  effect  would  be  a  concrete  expressioi 
of  the  Assembly's  desires  in  this  matter,  whicl 
would  facilitate  the  Secretary-General's  task  in  j 
field  where  demands  for  assistance  needs  far  out 
weigh  the  means  available.7 

At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  existing  f  acili 
ties  of  the  United  Nations  might  be  more  full; 
utilized  by  the  emerging  trust  territories.  W 
would  hope  that  the  emerging  trust  territorie 
might  take  advantage  of  United  Nations  f acilitie 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  so  that  when  thes 
countries  attain  independence  they  will  have  readi 
ly  available  to  them  on  a  continuing  basis  th 
counsel  of  experienced  specialists  already  on  th 
spot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  have  to  say  a 
this  stage  of  the  debate.  As  long  as  all  the  Ad 
ministering  Authorities  have  not  spoken  and  p( 
titioners  continue  to  be  heard,  my  delegation  d( 
sires  to  reserve  the  right  to  speak  again  on  som 
of  these  specific  subjects,  if  it  should  find  i 
necessary. 


The  Responsibility  of  Aiding 
the  World's  Refugees 

Statement  by  James  G.  Fulton 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly1 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  a  heartwarming  occasioi 
Here  are  the  peoples  of  the  world  accepting  respor 
sibility  for  something  that  is  on  the  world's  cor 
science.  The  refugees  are  looking  today  to  se 
what  we  are  doing  about  it.  I  would  say  that,  f  roi 
my  point  of  view,  it  is  a  very  hopeful  occasioi 
As  I  look  around  and  see  the  nations  that  are  hen 
I  want  to  compliment  the  people  who  have  repn 
sentatives  of  their  governments  present  on  th: 
pleasant  occasion  and  to  compliment  the  ones  ths 
are  increasing  their  contributions,  because  it  i 
a  hopeful  sign. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  the  world  a  goo 


*  For  text  of  a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  United  Stat< 
on  assistance  to  territories  emerging  from  a  trust  stati 
and  newly  independent  states,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/4320  (dra: 
resolution  VII).  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adoptc 
in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  5. 

iMade  at  the  U.N.  Pledging  Conference  for  Extn 
Budgetary  Funds  on  Dec.  10  (U.S.  delegation  press  r 
lease  3342). 
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orld  not  only  for  the  settled  peoples  of  the 
orld,  no  matter  where  they  are,  but  for  these  un- 
>ttled  people.  These  refugee  families  should 
>  able  to  have  the  same  progress,  security,  and 
)pe  as  the  rest  of  us. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  refugees  per- 
nally.  As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
;ess,  I  was — in  the  80th  Congress,  some  time 
jo — the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for  Ref- 
rees  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
ink  it  is  always  interesting  to  hear  people  who 
ive  had  personal  experience.  After  World  War 
.  on  several  occasions  during  several  years,  I 
ive  been  in  more  than  a  hundred  refugee  camps 
all  types,  sizes,  and  descriptions.  And  I  am 
e  of  that  great  body  of  the  American  people  that 
,ve  opened  their  homes  and  have  sponsored  ref u- 
es.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  a  refugee  who 
>rks  with  me  here  this  morning,  a  fine  young 
rson  who  is  ambitious.  They  are  the  kind  of 
ople  that  live  up  to  what  we  want  in  the  world. 

I  would  say  to  you  they  are  a  resource  of  the 
>rld  that  we  should  not  overlook.  They  are  not 
ly  a  human  resource,  but  they  are  an  industrial 
d  a  people's  resource.  For  example,  in  the 
lited  States  of  America  I  am  very  glad  to  report 
you  that  the  refugee  population,  the  new  United 
ates  citizens  taken  from  this  group,  are  our  most 
-v-abiding  group  of  citizens.  Secondly,  they 
5  the  healthiest  group  of  our  citizens,  and,  I 
ght  say,  they  are  certainly  an  active  group. 
Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  show  by 
ids— by  money  contributions  from  each  of  our 
pples— the  concern  felt  by  all  peoples  of  con- 
;ence  and  good  will  for  these  refugees. 

rhis  is  World  Kefugee  Year.  It  is  therefore 
|  ing  that  each  country  here  represented  make  a 

II  effort  to  help.  Our  United  States  people  wel- 
|Qe  this  help  and  welcome  the  chance  to  join 
[h.  all  of  you  in  helping  to  provide  it. 

I-  am  reminded  of  a  Polish  proverb  that  has  al- 
«ys  had  a  great  influence  on  me,  and  that  is  the 

proverb  that  says  about  a  village  that,  if  every- 
ly  will  sweep  his  own  doorstep,  the  whole 
:  m  will  be  clean. 

f  we  all  do  our  share  on  this,  we  will  be  able  to 
re  a  clean  world,  a  clean  town,  and  clean  refu- 
|  camps,  because  the  refugees  will  have  been 
I'vided  homes.  We  must  provide  permanent 
jaes  for  the  refugees  who  are  homeless  through 
'!  fault  of  their  own.    We  must  make  special  ef- 


forts to  work  toward  permanent  solutions  of  these 
problems,  and  we  must  intensify  our  programs  of 
international  assistance  to  meet  immediate  needs. 


U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 

I  turn  now  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  announce 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  a 
pledge  of  $23  million  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  to  UNRWA  for  the  fiscal  year  period  end- 
ing on  June  30, 1960.  This  pledge  is  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  programs  which  have  now  been 
combined  in  one  budget.  Payments  against  this 
pledge  will  as  heretofore  be  made  to  an  extent  not 
to  exceed  70  percent  of  the  total  government  con- 
tributions to  UNRWA.  I  believe  we  American 
people  are  doing  our  share  in  this  regard. 

In  past  years  the  United  States  has  provided  70 
percent  of  UNRWA 's  governmental  contributions. 
This  proportion  of  contribution  by  the  United 
States  must  be  considered  for  the  present,  and  it 
must  be  for  present  purposes  rather  than  a  per- 
manent fixed  arrangement.  We  feel  that  it  should 
not  be  considered  a  commitment  on  future  pro- 
portions because  those  will  be  made  in  the  good 
judgment  of  our  Government  and  our  people. 
The  United  States  believes  that  with  the  renewed 
life  of  UNRWA  for  another  3  years,2  it  is  timely 
to  suggest  that  a  substantially  increased  portion 
of  the  costs  for  the  continuation  of  the  agency's 
support  to  Palestine  refugees  should  be  borne  in 
the  future  by  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  hope  that  more  peoples  can  through  the 
governments  of  member  states  give  more  in  pro- 
portion to  their  resources.  We  member  states 
must  search  our  own  consciences  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  million  human  beings  are  in  very  real 
need. 

In  planning  for  the  years  immediately  ahead  I 
would  like  to  underscore  a  vital  consideration. 
The  food,  shelter,  and  medical  needs  of  the  Pales- 
tine refugees  have  first  call  on  the  funds  available 
to  the  Agency.  After  these  needs  are  satisfied, 
whatever  funds  may  be  left  are  allocated  to  voca- 
tional training  and  scholarship  programs  as  well 
as  self-support  projects  of  various  types.  These 
are  the  very  programs  that  give  hope  for  a  pro- 

'  See  p.  31. 
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ductive  future  to  the  refugees,  particularly  to 
the  majority  of  the  refugees  who  are  children  and 
ambitious  young  people.  Due  to  lack  of  funds 
these  programs  have  been  moving  in  starts  and 
suspensions.  They  have  been  drastically  reduced 
and  at  times  practically  abandoned.  With  the 
Palestine  refugee  population  increasing  by  over 
30,000  each  year,  as  births  outnumber  deaths,  the 
funds  to  continue  and  expand  these  forward-look- 
ing programs  become  more  and  more  essential. 
Thus  greater  contributions  are  needed,  and  the 
United  States  urges  all  member  states  to  join  in 
contributing  generously  to  this  worthy  cause. 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  program  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
The  United  States  has  been  deeply  gratified  to 
observe  the  constructive  and  energetic  measures 
which  the  High  Commissioner  has  adopted  in 
carrying  out  his  programs  of  aid  to  the  refugees 
under  his  care.  His  tireless  efforts  and  the  high 
goals  he  has  set  have  intensified  the  interest  and 
activities  of  many  governments  and  peoples  and 
of  many  voluntary  organizations  in  this  impor- 
tant year  for  world  refugees.  We  should  not 
overlook  the  voluntary  organizations  of  people 
and  groups  in  many  of  our  countries. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  a  United  States 
pledge  of  $1,100,000  toward  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's regular  program  for  1960.  This  sum  will 
be  made  available,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  extent  it 
represents  no  more  than  33i/3  percent  of  the  total 
contributions  made  by  governments  to  that 
program. 

In  addition  the  United  States  has  allocated 
$1,070,000  to  special  projects  which  the  High 
Commissioner  has  undertaken  or  plans  to  under- 
take this  year  in  connection  with  World  Refugee 
Year,  which  I  would  like  to  speak  about  in  a  little 
more  detail. 

World  Refugee  Year 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  intensely  interested  in  assuring  the 
success  of  the  World  Refugee  Year.  President 
Eisenhower  has  issued  a  special  proclamation 3  to 
the  American  people  calling  for  a  far-reaching 
effort  on  the  part  of  organizations  and  citizens 


to  achieve  its  purposes.  The  United  States  has 
pledged  special  contributions  of  $4  million  toward 
the  purposes  of  the  World  Refugee  Year  ovei 
and  above  its  regular  yearly  contributions  of  some 
$40  million  to  various  refugee  programs.  These 
additional  contributions  are  being  administerec 
either  through  the  High  Commissioner's  Office 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  or  through  other  gov 
ernmental  channels,  or  through  voluntary  agen 
cies  with  long  experience  in  the  administratis 
of  refugee  and  assistance  programs. 

I  should  point  out  to  you  that  not  all  peopl 
of  the  United  States  are  well  to  do  and  that  thes* 
contributions  are  coming  from  our  taxpayers  biji 
and  little,  large  and  small,  and  many  of  them  ar 
very  hard-working  people,  so  that  it  comes  out  & 
their  family  budgets. 

To  mention  a  few  examples  of  programs  tha 
have  been  helped  by  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  this  year  as  part  of  the  World  Refuge 
Year: 

$600,000  has  been  made  available  to  the  Hig 

Commissioner  as  an  additional  contribution  fc 
the  camp-clearance  program. 

—$100,000  for  refugees  of  Greek  ethnic  origii 

—$600,000  has  been  made  available  to  assist  tl' 

rehabilitation  of  European  refugees  living  ou' 

side   of   camps   in  Europe,  to  be   administer 

through  voluntary  agencies. 

—A  sum  of  $800,000  has  been  contributed  f< 
European  refugees  arriving  in  Hong  Kong  fro 
the  mainland  of  China.  $730,000  of  this  is  tol 
administered  by  the  Intergovernmental  Commi 
tee  for  European  Migration  and  $70,000  by  tl 
High  Commissioner. 

—Another  $800,000  has  been  allocated  f 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  and  Macau, 
be  administered  by  the  Hong  Kong  colonial  go 
ernment  and  by  established  voluntary  agenci* 
—Another  contribution  of  $300,000  has  be' 
made  available  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  t 
relief  of  Algerian  refugees  in  Tunis  and  Morocc 
This  cash  sum  is  in  addition  to  contributions 
agricultural  commodities  for  emergency  relief  1 
Algerian  refugees,  amounting  in  value,  over 
2-year  period,  to  $7  million. 

Recent  legislation  passed  by  the  United  Sta 
Congress,4  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  provid 


8  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1959,  p.  875. 
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Frank  L.  Auerbach,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  26,  1959,  p.  600. 
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)r  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  some  61,000 
arsons  on  a  nonquota  basis,  and  from  4,000  to 
2,000  visas  are  expected  to  be  issued  to  relatives 
f  persons  previously  admitted  under  earlier  refu- 
se legislation.  The  United  States  Congress  has 
[tended  legislation  whereby  refugees  suffering 
om  tuberculosis  may  join  close  relatives  in  the 
nited  States,  as  well  as  legislation  allowing  for 
te  admission  of  orphans  and  adopted  children, 
hese  are  measures  which  will  directly  benefit 
me  of  the  most  unfortunate  cases  amonff  the 
fugees.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  rep- 
sentatives  this  morning  speak  of  their  expanded 
forts  and  how  they  are  taking  care  of  some  of 
e  most  unfortunate  cases. 

The  programs  of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
>ns  in  the  World  Eefugee  Year  within  the 
nited  States  have  also  gone  forward  vigorously. 
le  fine  United  States  Committee  for  Refugees, 
rmed  just  a  year  ago,  has  brought  together 
•ominent  civic-minded  citizens  from  all  sections 
American  life  in  this  worthy  effort.5  The  com- 
ittee  is  working  in  close  coordination  with  the 
my  American  voluntary  agencies  traditionally 
ccessful  and  active  in  rendering  heart- warming 
fugee  assistance.  These  programs  over  the  years 
ve  made  immeasurable  contributions  in  terms  of 
'ort  and  resources  in  the  cause  of  refugees.  A 
rget  goal  of  $20  million  has  been  established  for 
ntributions  from  our  United  States  private  citi- 
es over  and  above  the  sums  normally  being 
ntributed. 

Activities  on  behalf  of  refugees  undertaken 
ring  the  World  Refugee  Year  are  a  cause  of 
Bat  satisfaction  to  us,  and  we  want  to  share 
)se  with  the  other  peoples  whose  representatives 
)  here  today.  These  activities  should  not  result 
undue  optimism  or  complacency.  We  know  the 
orld  Refugee  Year  cannot  solve  all  refugee 
>blems.  Its  major  potential,  though,  is  in  re- 
cing  human  suffering  and  increasing  human 
pe,  and  these  are  certain  goals  that  can  be 
lieved.  Its  greatest  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
>  World  Refugee  Year  is  a  symbol  of  the  con- 
ted  desire  and  will  of  peoples  of  friendly  na- 
ns to  continue  and  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
p  the  millions  of  refugees  throughout  the  world 
o  are  now  patiently  waiting  with  their  families 
permanent  homes.  These  families  are  Suffer- 
For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  18,  1959,  p.  709,  and 
e  15,  1959,  p.  872. 


ing  from  loss  of  ordinary  opportunities  for  a  con- 
structive life  and  even  for  existence  on  decent 
levels. 

Our  combined  efforts  of  the  nations  will  go  far 
to  solve  their  basic  human  problems.  However, 
the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  begin  to  meet  these  pressing  human  needs. 
We  in  our  United  States  delegation — and  may  I 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people — ask  you  to  join 
with  us  in  helping  make  this  a  good  and  under- 
standing world,  with  security  and  progress  for  the 
refugees,  too. 


U.N.  Votes  To  Continue  Assistance 
to  Palestine  Refugees 

Following  are  two  statements  made  in  the  Spe- 
cial Political  Committee  by  Virgil  M.  Hancher, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UN- 
RWA),  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  in  plenary  sessio?i  on  December  9. 

STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  20 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3300 

I  have  asked  for  the  floor  today  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  in  the  hope  that  they  will  con- 
tribute in  a  positive  way  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  debate.  In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  reserve 
the  right  to  intervene  again  at  a  later  stage. 

Before  turning  to  the  item  on  our  agenda,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  our  profound  shock 
and  regret  at  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Leslie  Carver 
[Acting  Director  of  UNRWA].  His  unstinted 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
stituted service  of  the  highest  order.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

The  debate  which  has  been  initiated  in  this  com- 
mittee on  the  Palestine  refugee  problem,  a  debate 
which  has  been  going  on  for  11  years,  now  pro- 
vides each  member  with  an  unusual  opportunity — 
indeed,  an  awesome  challenge — to  contribute  to 
the  best  possible  decision  with  respect  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  one  million  Arab  refugees.  The  lot 
of  these  individuals,  about  half  of  whom  are  chil- 
dren or  adolescents,  and  their  future  should  be 
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uppermost  in  our  minds  as  the  debate  proceeds. 

Over  the  last  decade  this  problem  has  been  ex- 
amined and  reexamined.  A  number  of  those  ex- 
aminations have  tended  more  to  generate  or  re- 
charge emotions  than  to  stimulate  reasoned 
responses.  In  the  interest  of  the  refugees  them- 
selves, and  in  the  interests  of  stability  and  prog- 
ress in  the  Near  East,  it  is  important  that  we— 
all  of  us— face  the  facts  of  this  grave  situation  in 
a  constructive  spirit.  The  United  States  delega- 
tion is  impressed  with  the  relatively  moderate  tone 
of  most  of  the  statements  we  have  heard  thus  far 
in  the  committee. 

UNRWA's  mandate  is  due  to  expire  on  June  30 
of  next  year.  At  the  same  time  we  are  faced 
with  a  relentless  increase — more  than  30,000  annu- 
ally—in the  number  of  refugees.  An  inescapable 
corollary  is  that  the  already  very  heavy  costs  and 
responsibilities  will  continue  to  increase  if  some 
progress  is  not  made  promptly  on  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  problems. 

No  Real  Progress  Yet  Made 

We  have  before  us  two  reports.    At  the  request 
of  the  last  General  Assembly  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral has  prepared  a  report  entitled  "Proposals  for 
the  Continuation  of  United  Nations  Assistance 
for  the  Palestine  Refugees." 1   We  all  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  effort  and  imagination 
which  have  gone  into  that  report.    Certainly  the 
Secretary-General's    report    merits    our    careful 
study.    While  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  of  the 
recommendations  it  contains,  we  do  believe  that 
there  are  several,  such  as  rectification  of  the  relief 
rolls,  which,  if  implemented,  would  be  appropri- 
ate and  would  promote  the  interest  of  the  refugees. 
We  have  also  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  agency  2  con- 
cerning the  operations  and  activities  of  UNRWA 
during  the  past  year  and  setting  forth  the  antici- 
pated budgetary  requirements  for  the  duration  of 
the  mandate,  as  well  as  for  the  care  of  the  refugees 
during  the  remainder  of  1960. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports  and  a  review  of 
the  history  of  this  issue,  we  can  see  the  clear  out- 
lines of  the  problem  as  it  exists  today.  And  it  is 
Avith  deep  regret  that  we  must  conclude  that  no 

real  progress  has  been  made  toward  a  fundamental 


solution  of  the  refugee  problem.   I  think  everyone 
here  will  agree  with  this  conclusion.    My  delega- 
tion believes  that  the  cause  of  the  refugees  them- 
selves  is   best   served   by   looking    ahead.     We 
recognize  fully  that  this  is  an  extremely  complex 
problem  and  a  solution  is  not  easy.    We  do  not 
pretend  to  have  a  pat  answer.    However,  assum- 
ing that  all  concerned  endeavor  to  approach  this 
problem  rationally  and  with  a  degree  of  recep- 
tivity to  constructive  ideas,  progress  can  be  made. 
The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency, 
for  lack  of  funds  and  other  reasons,  has  unfortu- 
nately been  able  really  to  perform  only  the  "relief" 
part  of  its  mandate.    This  year's  report  of  the  Di- 
rector, like  those  of  his  predecessors,  states  that 
there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  in  the  ex- 
tremely important  "works"  aspects  of  the  Agency's 
responsibilities. 

When  the  U.N.  agreed  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
agency  5  years  ago,3  it  was  expected  that  some 
progress  would  be  made  during  the  ensuing  period 
in  rehabilitating  the  refugees  and  helping  them  te 
become  self-supporting.  The  United  States  al 
that  time  made  clear  its  expectation  that  progresi 
would  be  achieved  on  large-scale  projects  designee 
to  benefit  the  refugees  and  the  countries  concerned 
We  have  noted  with  regret  that  such  expectation 
have  not  been  realized.  Only  a  few  program 
have  been  implemented.  I  am  referring  parties 
larly  to  the  vocational  training  programs.  Thes 
programs  have  proved  eminently  successful,  bu 
unfortunately  only  a  very  limited  number  of  ref 
ugees  have  benefited  from  them. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  earnestly  trie, 
to  help  the  parties  principally  concerned  to  fin' 
a  satisfactory  solution.  In  August  of  1955  ti) 
late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  pre 
posed  that  the  refugees  be  enabled  to  resume 
life  of  dignity  and  self-respect  through  repj 
triation  or  resettlement.4  He  pledged  that  tl 
United  States  would  support  some  form  of  inte: 
national  loan  which  would  facilitate  Israel's  pa: 
ment  of  compensation  to  those  refugees  choosir 
resettlement  and  that  the  United  States  won] 
contribute  to  a  realization  of  development  pro 
ects.     President  Eisenhower  in  1957  reaffirm* 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/4121  and  Corr.  1. 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/4213. 


8  For  U.S.  statements  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Bt 
letin  of  Jan.  3, 1955,  p.  24. 
*  IMd.,  Sept.  5, 1955,  p.  378. 
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these  proposals.5  This  interest  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  its  citizens  in  the  care 
and  in  the  future  well-being  and  happiness  of  the 
Palestine  refugees  remains  undiminished. 

The  United  States  is  fully  aware  that  the  Pales- 
tine refugee  problem  is  unlikely  to  be  solved  by 
the  time  UNKWA's  mandate  expires.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  international  support  for  these 
refugees  undoubtedly  must  continue  after  June 
30,  1960. 

U.S.  Urges  Constructive  Action 

Having  said  these  things,  I  should  like  to  say 
also  that  action  limited  to  the  mere  extension  of 
UNRWA's  mandate  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  a 
satisfactory  way  to  serve  the  long-term  interests 
of  the  refugees.  There  should  be  something  more 
than  this.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  other  constructive  steps  may  also  be  taken. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  despair  of  hope 
for  progress.  We  must  not  consign  a  million  per- 
sons to  indefinite  subsistence  living,  almost  de- 
void of  possibilities  for  taking  useful  and  self- 
supporting  roles  in  society.  My  Government 
believes  that  the  present  is,  perhaps,  a  unique 
opportunity  for  clear  reaffirmation,  on  the  part  of 
governments  most  directly  concerned  and  all  other 
states  motivated  by  peaceful  and  humane  inten- 
tions, that  something  constructive  can  and  will  be 
done  about  this  problem.  We  would  hope  that 
friendly  candor  and  wise  imagination  would  play 
the  dominant  roles  in  this  discussion. 

We  trust  that  from  this  committee's  delibera- 
ions  will  come  realistic  suggestions  as  to  how 
progress  toward  the  ultimate  resolution  of  this 
refugee  problem  can  be  insured.  We  welcome  the 
instructive  spirit  with  which  delegations  such  as 
3eylon  and  India  have  approached  this  debate. 
We  shall  continue  to  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  any  suggestion,  whether  related  to  the 
PCC  [Palestine  Conciliation  Commission],  a  new 
lommission,  or  any  other  possibility,  which  might 
lelp  move  us  toward  a  resolution  of  the  problem. 
We  also  welcome  the  timely  reminder  by  the  dis- 
inguished  delegate  of  India  that  the  General  As- 
sembly has  consistently  held  to  the  principle  that 
he  Palestine  refugees  be  given  a  choice  of  repatri- 
ition  or  compensation. 


The  United  States,  as  one  of  the  major  contrib- 
utors to  the  relief  of  the  Palestine  refugees  thus 
far,  certainly  would  welcome  consideration  of 
sincere  and  constructive  proposals  from  any  quar- 
ter. We  favor  fuller  examination  and  amplifica- 
tion of  various  proposals  which  have  already  been 
made,  especially  of  the  indications  of  growing 
willingness  to  make  new  attempts  to  solve  some 
of  the  divisive  questions  of  the  Near  East.  We  are 
hopeful  that  still  more  specific  recommendations 
will  be  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The 
United  States  will  always  do  its  part  in  any 
United  Nations  effort  which  has  as  its  goal  a 
brighter  future  for  the  Palestine  refugees. 

STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  7 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3335 

As  you  are  aware,  discussions  have  been  taking 
place  outside  the  committee  during  the  past  week 
on  a  resolution  dealing  with  Palestine  refugees. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  revised  resolution 
which  has  been  tabled  by  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  Pakistan  and  Indonesia  6  has  the 
full  support  of  the  United  States.  While  it  lacks 
certain  provisions  that  my  delegation  would  like 
to  have  seen  included,  this  resolution  adequately 
reflects  those  progressive  elements  on  which  we 
believe  general  agreement  could  be  reached  at  this 
juncture. 

I  will  comment  only  briefly  on  the  details  of  the 
text.  However,  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  it 
represents  a  compromise  and,  as  such,  a  delicate 
balance  which  we  trust  will  not  be  upset  by  the 
discussions  here  today. 

We  believe  that  the  extension  of  the  Agency's 
mandate  for  3  years  is  realistic.  The  United 
States  is  particularly  pleased  that  this  resolution 
calls  for  appropriate  action  with  regard  to  the 
pressing  need  for  a  rectification  of  the  relief  rolls. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  and  intention  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  member  of  the  PCC,  that  in  its  further 
efforts  the  Commission  will  seek  the  just  and 
peaceful  implementation  of  paragraph  11  of  Reso- 
lution 19-1  (III)  and  will  find  that  the  states 
principally  concerned  are  willing  to  face  the  prob- 
lem in  a  spirit  of  accommodation.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  PCC  already  has  done 
much  constructive  work  in  identifying  and  evalu- 


6  For  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  Con- 
ress  on  the  Middle  East,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  21,  1957,  p.  83. 
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ating  the  properties  left  by  some  of  the  Palestine 
refugees. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  good  wishes  of  all  mem- 
ber states  will  go  to  the  PCC  in  its  further  search 
for  realistic  and  constructive  forward  steps. 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks  let  me  observe 
that  the  general  tenor  of  this  debate  has  indicated 
the  great  desire  of  the  majority  of  United  Nations 
members  to  do  something  positive,  to  do  some- 
thing promptly,  about  this  problem.  The  United 
States  is  convinced  that  something  can  be  done. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  fall  into  an  atti- 
tude of  listless  resignation.  It  is  therefore  our 
hope  that  during  the  coming  months  members 
will  actively  assist,  in  every  appropriate  way,  in 
the  search  for  a  just  and  peaceful  solution.  My 
delegation  also  fervently  hopes  that  member  states 
will  underline  the  support,  so  widely  voiced  here, 
for  the  continuation  of  UNKWA  by  substantially 
increased  pledges  of  financial  support  for  the 
Agency. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  » 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  194  (III)  of  11  December  1948, 
302  (IV)  of  8  December  1949,  393  (V)  of  2  December  1950, 
513  (VI)  of  26  January  1952,  614  (VII)  of  6  November 
1952,  720  (VIII)  of  27  November  1953,  818  (IX)  of  4  De- 
cember 1954,  916  (X)  of  3  December  1955,  1018  (XI)  of 
28  February  1957,  1191  (XII)  of  12  December  1957,  and 
1315  (XIII)  of  12  December  1958, 

Noting  the  annual  report  of  tbe  Director  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  in  particular  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Agency's  mandate  on  30  June  1960, 

Noting  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  Director  of  the  Agency  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Agency, 

Noting  with  deep  regret  that  repatriation  or  compen- 
sation of  the  refugees,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  11  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  194  (III)  has  not  been 
effected,  and  that  no  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  programme  endorsed  in  paragraph  2  of  resolution 
513  (VI)  for  the  reintegration  of  refugees  either  by  repa- 
triation or  resettlement  and  that,  therefore,  the  situation 
of  the  refugees  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern, 

Having  reviewed  the  budget  and  noting  with  concern 
that  contributions  from  Member  States  are  not  sufficient, 

Recalling  that  the  Agency,  as  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the 
United  Nations,  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Decides  to  extend  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 


Near  East  for  a  period  of  three  years  with  a  review  at 
the  end  of  two  years ; 

2.  Requests  the  Governments  concerned  to  co-operate 
with  the  Agency  in  efforts  to  rectify  the  situation  described 
in  paragraphs  17  and  18  of  the  Director's  report ; 

3.  Requests  the  Director  of  the  Agency  to  arrange  with 
the  host  Governments  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to 
the  proposals  contained  in  paragraph  47  of  his  report; 

4.  Requests  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  to 
make  further  efforts  to  secure  the  implementation  of 
paragraph  11  of  General  Assembly  resolution  194  (III)  ; 

5.  Directs  attention  to  the  precarious  financial  position 
of  the  Agency  and  urges  Governments  to  consider  to  what 
extent  they  can  contribute  or  increase  their  contributions 
so  that  the  Agency  can  carry  out  its  programmes ; 

6.  Directs  the  Agency  to  continue  its  programme  of 
relief  for  the  refugees,  and,  in  so  far  as  is  financially 
possible  expand  its  programme  of  self-support  and  voca- 
tional   training; 

7.  Expresses  its  thanks  to  the  Director  and  the  staff 
of  the  Agency  for  their  continued  faithful  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Agency,  and  to  the  specialized 
agencies  and  the  many  private  organizations  for  their 
valuable  and  continuing  work  in  assisting  the  refugees. 


United  Nations  Proclaims  Declaration 
of  Rights  of  Child 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Committee 
III  {Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural)  on  Sep- 
tember 28  by  Charles  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Assembly,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  proclaimed  in  plenary  session  on  November 
20. 


7A/RES/1456(XIV)   (A/SPC/L.38/Rev.  1)  ;  adopted  in 
plenary  session  on  Dec.  9  by  a  vote  of  80-0-1  (Israel). 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  ANDERSON 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3230 

The  question  of  the  Draft  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  has  already  been  considered  in 
the  United  Nations  for  many  years — by  the  Social 
Commission,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  There  has 
finally  emerged  the  draft  declaration  which  the 
28th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
has  transmitted  for  our  consideration.1 

The  drafting  of  this  declaration  has  taken  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  has,  as  Ambassador  Lopez 
[Salvador  P.  Lopez,  Philippines]  pointed  out  atl 
our  last  meeting  [September  25],  already  involved 
the  efforts  of  28  nations.     I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 

1  U.N.  doc.  E/3229,  chapter  VII,  par.  197. 
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possible  for  this  committee  to  complete  consid- 
ation  of  the  declaration  at  this  session. 
In  my  view  the  declaration  does  not  raise  such 
•oblems  as  to  make  the  goal  of  its  early  comple- 
>n  unattainable.  The  statements  which  were 
ade  last  Friday  underline  the  basic  agreement 
lich  exists  among  us  on  this  point.  And  cer- 
inly  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  importance  of  the 
claration  itself.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
e  Third  Committee,  in  having  the  opportunity 
complete  the  declaration  this  year,  can  make  a 
smendous  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  the 
grid's  children.  Moreover,  to  complete  the  dec- 
ration  at  this  session  can  only  reflect  great  credit 
>on  the  Third  Committee  itself  and  upon  the 
aneral  Assembly  as  a  whole. 
The  Geneva  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
lild,  adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1924, 
is  the  first  collective  expression  by  the  world 
mmunity  of  its  concern  for  children.  It  was  to 
ing  this  declaration  up  to  date  that  the  Social 
amission  of  the  United  Nations  undertook  its 
examination  in  1947.  The  1924  declaration  was 
ort  and  concise.  These  are  qualities  which  we 
el  might  be  maintained.  The  draft  declaration 
;iich  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Economic 
d  Social  Council  contains  all  the  basic  elements 
lating  to  the  well-being  of  children.  It  has  not, 
•wever,  succeeded  in  retaining  the  qualities  of 
evity  and  conciseness  which  we  would  like  to  see. 
declaration  should  contain  principles  only,  and 
ese  principles  should  be  set  forth  in  simple,  clear 
nguage  which  can  be  easily  understood  by  every - 
e.  These  principles  should  not  be  obscured  by 
detailed  elaboration  of  the  application  of  each 
inciple. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  delegation  can  in  fact 
cept  the  Draft  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
lild  in  the  form  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
e  shall,  nevertheless,  give  careful  consideration 
those  proposals  made  by  other  delegations  with 
view  to  arriving  at  as  clear  and  concise  an  ex- 
;  ession  as  possible  of  the  principles  now  embodied 
that  declaration.  My  distinguished  colleague 
om  the  United  Kingdom,  Lady  Petrie,  alluded 
3t  Friday  to  the  statement  made  before  the  28th 
5sion  of  the  Council  by  Miss  Moser  of  the  Inter- 
tional  Union  for  Child  Welfare.  Miss  Moser, 
u  will  recall,  said  that  the  draft  declaration  now 
fore  us  is  six  times  longer  than  the  1924  Geneva 
claration.    She  went  on  to  say  that  the  value  of 
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the  1924  declaration  lay  in  its  directness,  brevity, 
and  acceptability.  In  associating  ourselves  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  United  Kingdom  dele- 
gate and  Miss  Moser,  we  remain  confident  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  this  committee  to  arrive  at  a 
text  which  will  both  universally  commend  itself 
for  the  thoughts  which  it  embodies  and  for  the 
clarity  with  which  these  thoughts  are  expressed. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
That  declaration  took  a  long  time  in  drafting  and 
was  not  adopted  without  a  good  deal  of  debate. 
At  that  time  there  were  those,  Madam  Chairman, 
who  deprecated  the  value  of  that  declaration  on 
the  basis  that,  since  it  was  no  more  than  a  declara- 
tion and  therefore  had  no  legally  binding  force 
on  member  states,  it  would  not  be  of  any  practical 
use.  The  short  history  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  has  proven  these  views  to 
be  mistaken.  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  although  of  course  not  binding  in 
law  on  states  members,  has  had  an  influence  ex- 
ceeding perhaps  even  the  highest  expectations  of 
those  who  were  its  most  ardent  advocates.  The 
declaration  has  served  both  as  an  example  and  as 
a  goal.  But,  more  than  that,  it  has  also  been  in- 
corporated in  the  constitutions  of  several  coun- 
tries represented  in  this  chamber.  It  has  served 
as  a  model  for  national  legislation.  It  has  even 
been  cited  in  court  decisions.  In  sum,  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  has  been  a  very 
powerful  influence  in  advancing  human  rights  in 
many  countries. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  contribution  such  a  declaration  as  the  Draft 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child  can  make. 
First,  adopting  it,  we  can  reaffirm  the  fundamental 
conviction  of  all  of  us  that  mankind  owes  the 
child  the  best  it  can  give.  Second,  having  seen 
the  moral  impact  on  the  world  which  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  has  had,  we  can 
reasonably  hope  that  the  draft  declaration  can 
reinforce  some  of  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  And 
finally,  in  time  to  come,  like  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration, the  Draft  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Child  will  serve  as  a  model  for  national  legis- 
lation and  as  a  guide  for  action  to  be  taken  on  a 
national  and  local  level  with  respect  to  the  well- 
being  of  children. 

You  can  depend  on  the  full  cooperation  of  my 
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delegation,  Madam  Chairman,  in  reaching  lan- 
guage which  will  be  acceptable  to  all,  concise, 
meaningful,  and  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 


morally,  spiritually  and  socially  in  a  healthy  and  norm; 
manner  and  in  conditions  of  freedom  and  dignity.  Ifl 
the  enactment  of  laws  for  this  purpose,  the  best  interest 
of  the  child  shall  be  the  paramount  consideration. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION' 

Declaeation  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
Preamble 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have,  in  the 
Charter,  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights  and  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person, 
and  have  determined  to  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom, 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has,  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  proclaimed  that  everyone  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  therein, 
without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  colour,  sex, 
language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national  or 
social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status, 

Whereas  the  child,  by  reason  of  his  physical  and  mental 
immaturity,  needs  special  safeguards  and  care,  including 
appropriate  legal  protection,  before  as  well  as  after  birth, 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  special  safeguards  has  been 
stated  in  the  Geneva  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  of  1924,  and  recognized  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  in  the  statutes  of  specialized  agen- 
cies and  international  organizations  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  children, 

Whereas  mankind  owes  to  the  child  the  best  it  has  to 
give, 

Now  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly 

Proclaims  this  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
to  the  end  that  he  may  have  a  happy  childhood  and  enjoy 
for  his  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  society  the  rights 
and  freedoms  herein  set  forth,  and  calls  upon  parents, 
upon  men  and  women  as  individuals,  and  upon  voluntary 
organizations,  local  authorities  and  national  Governments 
to  recognize  these  rights  and  strive  for  their  observance 
by  legislative  and  other  measures  progressively  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  following  principles : 

Principle  1 

The  child  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  set  forth  in  this 
Declaration.  Every  child,  without  any  exception  what- 
soever, shall  be  entitled  to  these  rights,  without  distinc- 
tion or  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  colour,  sex, 
language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national  or 
social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status,  whether  of 
himself  or  of  his  family. 

Principle  2 

The  child  shall  enjoy  special  protection,  and  shall  be 
given  opportunities  and  facilities,  by  law  and  by  other 
means,    to   enable  him  to  develop  physically,  mentally, 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1386   (XIV),  adopted  unanimously 
in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  20. 


Principle  3 

The  child  shall  be  entitled  from  his  birth  to  a  name  ar 
a  nationality. 

Principle  4 

The  child  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  social  securit 
He  shall  be  entitled  to  grow  and  develop  in  health; 
this  end,  special  care  and  protection  shall  be  provid< 
both  to  him  and  to  his  mother,  including  adequate  pr 
natal  and  post-natal  care.  The  child  shall  have  the  rig 
to  adequate  nutrition,  housing,  recreation  and  medic, 
services. 

Principle  5 

The  child  who  is  physically,  mentally  or  socially  hanc 
capped  shall  be  given  the  special  treatment,  educate 
and  care  required  by  his  particular  condition. 

Principle  6 

The  child,  for  the  full  and  harmonious  development 
his  personality,  needs  love  and  understanding.  He  sha 
wherever  possible,  grow  up  in  the  care  and  under  the  i 
sponsibility  of  his  parents,  and,  in  any  case,  in  an  atnu 
phere  of  affection  and  of  moral  and  material  security ; 
child  of  tender  years  shall  not,  save  in  exceptional  c 
cumstances,  be  separated  from  his  mother.  Society  a: 
the  public  authorities  shall  have  the  duty  to  extend  p* 
ticular  care  to  children  without  a  family  and  to  the 
without  adequate  means  of  support.  Payment  of  St£ 
and  other  assistance  towards  the  maintenance  of  childr 
of  large  families  is  desirable. 

Principle  7 

The  child  is  entitled  to  receive  education,  which  sh. 
be  free  and  compulsory,  at  least  in  the  elementary  stag 
He  shall  be  given  an  education  which  will  promote  1 
general  culture,  and  enable  him,  on  a  basis  of  equal  < 
portunity,  to  develop  his  abilities,  his  individual  jud; 
ment,  and  his  sense  of  moral  and  social  responsibility,  a 
to  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

The  best  interests  of  the  child  shall  be  the  guidi 
principle  of  those  responsible  for  his  education  and  gu 
ance;  that  responsibility  lies  in  the  first  place  with  1 
parents. 

The  child  shall  have  full  opportunity  for  play  and  rec 
ation,  which  should  be  directed  to  the  same  purposes 
education;  society  and  the  public  authorities  shall 
deavour  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  this  right. 

Principle  8 
The  child  shall  in  all  circumstances  be  among  the  fit 
to  receive  protection  and  relief. 

Principle  9 
The  child  shall  be  protected  against  all  forms  of  negla 
cruelty  and  exploitation.     He  shall  not  be  the  subject! 
traffic,  in  any  form. 
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The  child  shall  not  be  admitted  to  employment  before 
appropriate  minimum  age;  he  shall  in  no  case  be 
used  or  permitted  to  engage  in  any  occupation  or  em- 
>yment  which  would  prejudice  his  health  or  education, 
interfere  with  his  physical,  mental  or  moral  develop- 
>nt. 

Principle  10 

rhe  child  shall  be  protected  from  practices  which  may 
>ter  racial,  religious  and  any  other  form  of  discrimina- 
n.  He  shall  be  brought  up  in  a  spirit  of  understand- 
'„  tolerance,  friendship  among  peoples,  peace  and 
iversal  brotherhood,  and  in  full  consciousness  that  his 
>rgy  and  talents  should  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
:  fellow  men. 
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Secretary  for  European  Affairs  (bi- 
ographic details). 
U.S.-Tunisia  joint  communique. 
North  Atlantic  Council  communique. 
Dillon  :  IBRD  announcement  of  visits 

to  India  and  Pakistan. 

*Not  printed. 
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Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  leg- 
islative material  in  tlie  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


Vestern  Heads  of  State  and  Government  Meet  at  Paris 


Following  are  texts  of  two  communiques  issued 
5  Paris  on  December  £1  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ig  of  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
ranee,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
'nited  States,  which  was  held  at  Paris  and 
ambouillet  December  19-21,  together  with  the 
'xt  of  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  to 
oviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  proposing 
%  East-West  summit  meeting. 


>ECIAL  COMMUNIQUE   ON   ECONOMIC  SITUA- 

ION 

ess  release  866  dated  December  21 

The  Heads  of  State  and  Government  have  dis- 
issed  the  important  changes  that  have  taken 
ace  in  the  international  economic  situation, 
ecognizing  the  great  economic  progress  of  West- 
n  Europe,  they  have  agreed  that  virtually  all 
;  the  industrialized  part  of  the  free  world  is  now 
a  position  to  devote  its  energies  in  increased 
easure  to  new  and  important  tasks  of  coopera- 
te endeavor  with  the  object  of:  (A)  Furthering 
e  development  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
id  (B)  pursuing  trade  policies  directed  to  the 
und  use  of  economic  resources  and  the  mainte- 
^nce  of  harmonious  international  relations,  thus 
ntributing  to  growth  and  stability  in  the  world 
onomy  and  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
mdard  of  living.  In  their  view  these  coopera- 
te principles  should  also  govern  the  discussions 
commercial  problems  arising  from  the  existence 
European  economic  regional  organizations, 
rich  are  or  will  be  constituted  within  the  frame- 
>rk  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
'ade,  such  as  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mity  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Association, 
jieir  relations  both  with  other  countries  and  with 
bh  other  should  be  discussed  in  this  spirit. 
[The  Heads  of  State  and  Government,  recog- 
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nizing  that  the  method  of  furthering  these  prin- 
ciples requires  intensive  study,  have  agreed  to 
call  an  informal  meeting  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
the  near  future.  They  suggest  that  the  members 
and  participants  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  OEEC  [Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation]  and  the  governments  whose  na- 
tionals are  members  of  the  Steering  Board  for 
Trade  of  the  OEEC  should  be  represented  at 
this  meeting. 

It  is  proposed  that  an  objective  of  such  a  group 
should  be  to  consider  the  need  for  and  methods 
of  continuing  consultations  dealing  with  the 
above-mentioned  problems. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  869  dated  December  21 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  President  of  the  French  Eepublic,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  met  in 
Paris  and  at  Rambouillet  on  the  19th,  20th  and 
21st  of  December,  1959  and  exchanged  views  on 
various  subjects  of  common  interest. 

In  the  course  of  these  meetings  consideration 
was  given  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  member 
governments  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  in  Paris 
from  the  15th  to  the  17th  of  December.1 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  East-West 
relations,  disarmament  and  problems  relating  to 
Germany  including  Berlin.  On  the  last  point  the 
Heads  of  State  and  Government  reaffirmed  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Four  Power  communi- 
que of  December  14,  1958,2  and  in  the  declaration 


1  For  text  of  a  NATO  communique  of  Dec.  17,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Jan.  4, 1959,  p.  3. 

2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  29,  1958,  p.  1041. 
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of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of  December  16th, 
1958  on  Berlin.3 

The  Heads  of  State  and  Government  agreed  on 
the  desirability  of  a  Four  Power  conference  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  conference  would  be  to  consider  a 
number  of  questions  of  mutual  concern.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  General  de  Gaulle  and  Mr.  Mac- 
millan  have  sent  letters  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  pro- 
posing such  a  meeting  beginning  on  the  27th  of 
April  in  Paris.  These  letters  were  delivered  in 
Moscow  this  morning.  The  texts  are  being  im- 
mediately released.  The  Heads  of  State  and 
Government  have  agreed  on  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  preparation  for  the  proposed  meeting 
and  have  issued  the  necessary  directives  to  this 
end. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  will  be  informed 
of  the  results  of  the  present  conversations  at  the 
Ministerial  meeting  which  will  take  place  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  and  the  Council  will  be  regu- 
larly consulted  during  the  course  of  the  prepara- 
tory work. 

The  Heads  of  State  and  Government  express  the 
hope  that  the  proposed  conference  will  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  peace  with  justice. 


LETTER  TO  MR.  KHRUSHCHEV  ON  EAST-WEST 
MEETING 

December  21, 1959 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  As  you  are  aware  I  have 
just  met  with  President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan.  Among  the  subjects  we  dis- 
cussed was  the  possibility  of  our  having  a  meeting 
with  you  to  consider  international  questions  of 
mutual  concern. 

We  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
four  Heads  of  State  or  Government  to  meet  to- 
gether from  time  to  time  in  each  other's  countries 
to  discuss  the  main  problems  affecting  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  I  there- 
fore wish  now  to  express  my  readiness  to  meet  with 
you,  President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  at  the  earliest  feasible  time.  In  view 
of  the  engagements  of  all  of  us,  as  they  are  known 
to  me,  we  had  thought  that  the  opening  date  for 


the  proposed  conference  could  be  April  27  and  that 
Paris  would  be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the 
first  meeting. 

I  very  much  hope  that  this  proposal  is  accept- 
able to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


NATO  Foreign  Ministers 
Conclude  Meeting  at  Paris 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  a\ 
Paris  on  December  22  at  the  close  of  the  final  ses 
sion  of  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Nort) 
Atlantic  Council} 

Press  release  871  dated  December  22 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  completed  iti 
Ministerial  Session  on  December  22. 

The  Council  heard  an  account  by  the  Ministe. 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  speaking  on  behal 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republi 
of  Germany,  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  th 
Heads  of  State  and  of  Government  during  thei 
discussions  in  Paris  from  the  19th  to  the  21st  d 
December  in  regard  to  East-West  relation? 
During  the  detailed  discussions  which  followec 
the  Council  recognized  that  the  views  expresse 
by  the  four  Governments  fully  reflected  thos 
which  had  been  expounded  by  its  members  § 
December  15th.  The  Council  gives  its  full  suppoi 
to  the  position  adopted  by  the  four  Government! 

The  Council  takes  note  of  the  arrangements  pre 
posed  to  the  Soviet  Government  for  the  openin 
of  negotiations  in  Paris  in  April.  It  agrees  wit 
the  arrangements  made  to  secure  full  consultatio 
with  all  member  Governments  during  the  prepan 
tion  of  these  negotiations  and  undertakes  to  pla 
a  constructive  part  in  ensuring  their  success.  1 
instructed  the  Permanent  Council  to  ensure  tin 
member  Governments  are  informed  and  consults 
and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  tbi 
end. 

The  Council  heard  a  report  from  the  Ministe 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy,  on  behalf  of  the  fh 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  4. 


1  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  tl 
first  part  of  the  Ministerial  Meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Ja 
4, 1960,  p.  3. 
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tVestern  members  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on 
Disarmament  (Canada,  France,  Italy,  the  United 
vingdom  and  the  United  States),  regarding 
he  decisions  taken  by  them.  It  agrees  with 
he  five  Governments  that  March  15th  should  be 
>roposed  for  the  meeting  of  this  Committee.  It 
approves  the  arrangements  made  in  regard  to 
>rior  consultations,  and  instructs  the  Permanent 
Council,  calling  as  it  desires  upon  the  NATO  mili- 
ary authorities,  to  consider  what  further  assist- 
nce  it  can  give  to  the  consideration  of  plans  for 
ontrolled  disarmament. 
While  welcoming  the  new  prospects  of  negotia- 
ions  and  agreement,  the  Council  thinks  it  neces- 
ary  to  reaffirm  the  principles  which  it  set  out  in 
ts  statement  on  Berlin  on  the  16th  of  December, 
958,2  and  to  emphasize  once  again  that  the  Alli- 
nce  must  remain  vigilant  and  strong.  The  Coun- 
il  shares  the  hope  of  the  Heads  of  State  and  of 
irovernment  that  the  forthcoming  conference  will 
ontribute  to  the  strengthening  of  peace  with 
ustice. 


I.  L.  Dennison  Appointed  Supreme 
tllied  Commander,  Atlantic 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  announcement  by 
he  North  Atlantic  Council  which  was  released 
y  the  White  House  on  December  23. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  appointed  Admiral 
Robert  L.  Dennison,  United  States  Navy,  as  Su- 
reme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  to  succeed 
Ldmiral  Jerauld  Wright.  The  Council  had  been 
lformed  of  the  contents  of  a  letter1  from  the 
'resident  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
le  Secretary  General  of  the  North  Atlantic 
'reaty  Organization  and  Chairman  of  the  Perma- 
ent  Council,  in  which  the  President  asked  the 
lember  governments  to  agree  to  release  Admiral 
fright,  who  had  requested  retirement  from  the 
United  States  Navy  on  March  1,  1960. 

The  Council  agreed  with  great  regret  to  release 

dmiral  Wright  from  his  assignment  as  Supreme 
.Hied  Commander,  Atlantic,  a  position  which  he 
ad  held  since  being  appointed  by  the  Council  on 

pril    12,    1954.      They    expressed    to    Admiral 

1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  4. 
'Not  printed. 


Wright,  in  the  name  of  the  governments  repre- 
sented on  the  Council,  lasting  gratitude  for  the 
distinguished  service  rendered  by  him. 

The  Council  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  nominate  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  appointment  by  the 
Council  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic, 
to  succeed  Admiral  Wright.  This  request  was 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  informed  the  Council  of  his  nomination  of 
Admiral  Dennison  for  consideration  by  the  Coun- 
cil as  successor  to  Admiral  Wright. 

At  its  meeting  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
appointing  Admiral  Dennison  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Atlantic,  as  successor  to  Admiral 
Wright,  with  the  same  powers  and  functions. 
The  appointment  is  to  become  effective  February 
29,  1960. 

Admiral  Dennison  is  currently  serving  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  States  Naval  Forces, 
Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  a  position 
he  has  held  since  March  31,  1959.  He  previously 
served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Plans  and  Policy)  and  commanded  the  United 
States  First  Fleet. 


Western  Foreign  Ministers  Propose 
Disarmament  Meeting  in  IVIarch 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  at 
Paris  on  December  21  by  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Canada,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 

Press  release  886  dated  December  30 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada,  France,  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  met 
in  Paris  on  December  21.  These  five  coun tries  are 
members  of  the  10-nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee, the  formation  of  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
communique  issued  on  September  7,  1959,1  by  the 
Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  five  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  that  they 
would  suggest  to  the  other  states  members  of  the 
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10-nation  Disarmament  Committee  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  begin  its  work  on  or  about  March  15, 
1960,  at  the  agreed  location,  Geneva,  subject  to  the 
agreement  of  the  Swiss  Government.2  They 
agreed  to  inform  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  this  proposal. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  representatives  of 


their  governments  should  plan  to  convene  at 
Washington  in  January  to  prepare  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  10-nation  Disarmament  Committee.  In 
the  course  of  their  deliberations  they  will  take  into 
account  the  views  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
which  will  be  kept  fully  informed  of  the  progress 
of  their  work. 


President  Eisenhower  Completes  Visits  to  11  Countries  in  Europe, 
Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa 


President  Eisenhower  returned  to  Washington 
on  December  22  from  a  3  weeks'  trip  to  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa.  At 
Paris  the  President  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Western  Heads  of  State  and  Government  Decem- 
ber 19-21} 

For  texts  of  communiques  released  following 
President  Eisenhower's  visits  to  Italy,  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan,  see  Bulletin  of  Decem- 
ber 28,  1959,  page  931.  Following  are  texts  of 
addresses  he  made  in  India,  Iran,  and  Greece,  to- 
gether with  joint  communiques  issued  at  the  close 
of  his  visits  in  each  of  these  countries  and  in 
Tunisia,  Spain,  and  Morocco. 

ADDRESS  TO  INDIAN  PARLIAMENT, 
NEW  DELHI,  DECEMBER  10 

White  House  (New  Delhi),  press  release  dated  December  10  (as 
delivered  text) 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  high  distinction  that  I 
accepted  the  invitation  to  address  you.  I  deem 
this  a  great  personal  honor  and  a  bright  symbol 
of  the  genuine  friendship  between  the  peoples  you 
and  I  represent. 

I  brine:  to  this  nation  of  400  million  assurance 
from  my  own  people  that  they  feel  that  the  welfare 
of  America  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  India. 
America  shares  with  India  the  deep  desire  to  live 
in  freedom,  human  dignity,  and  peace  with 
justice. 

A  new  and  great  opportunity  for  that  sort  of 
life  has  been  opened  up  to  all  men  by  the  startling 


3  For  the  appointment  of  Fredrick  M.  Eaton  as  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  iMd.,  Dec.  21,  1959,  p.  902. 
1  See  p.  43. 


achievements  of  men  of  science  during  recent 
decades.  The  issue  placed  squarely  before  us  to- 
day is  the  purpose  for  which  we  use  science. 

Before  us  we  see  long  years  of  what  can  be  a 
new  era — mankind  in  each  year  reaping  a  richer, 
harvest  from  the  fields  of  earth,  gaining  a  more 
sure  mastery  of  elemental  power  for  human  bene- 
fit, sharing  an  expanding  commerce  in  goods  and 
in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  dwelling  together  in* 
peace. 

But  history  portrays  a  world  too  often  tragically 
divided  by  misgiving  and  mistrust  and  quarrel, 
Time  and  again  governments  have  abused  the 
fields  of  earth  by  staining  them  with  blood  and 
scarring  them  with  the  weapons  of  war.  They 
have  used  a  scientific  mastery  over  nature  to  win 
a  dominance  over  others — even  made  commerce  an 
instrument  of  exploitation. 

The  most  heartening,  hopeful  phenomenon  in 
the  world  today  is  that  people  have  experienced  a 
great  awakening.  They  see  the  evils  of  the  past 
as  crimes  against  the  moral  law,  injuring  the  of- 
fender as  well  as  the  victim.  They  recognize  thai 
only  under  the  rule  of  moral  law  can  all  of  m 
realize  our  deepest  and  noblest  aspirations. 

One  blunt  question  I  put  to  you  and  to  all— 
everyone,  everywhere — who,  like  myself,  share  re- 
sponsibility assigned  to  us  by  our  people:  Must 
we  continue  to  live  with  prejudices,  practices,  anc 
policies  that  will  condemn  our  children  and  oui 
children's  children  to  live  helplessly  in  the  patterr 
of  the  past — awaiting  possibly  a  time  of  war 
borne  obliteration  ? 

We  all  fervently  pray  not.  Indeed,  there  car 
be  no  statesmanship  in  any  person  of  responsibility 
who  does  not  concur  in  this  worldwide  prayer. 
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Over  most  of  the  earth  men  and  women  are  de- 
ermined  that  the  conference  table  shall  replace  the 
>ropaganda  mill;  international  exchange  of 
aiowledge  shall  succeed  the  international  trade 
n  threats  and  accusations;  and  the  fertile  works 
if  peace  shall  supplant  the  frenzied  race  in  arma- 
aents  of  war. 

loving  Into  a  Better  Era 

Our  hope  is  that  we  are  moving  into  a  better 
ra.  For  my  part,  I  shall  do  all  I  can,  as  one 
luman  working  with  other  humans,  to  push 
oward  peace,  toward  freedom,  toward  dignity  and 
.  worthy  future  for  every  man  and  woman  and 
hild  in  the  world. 

If  we — and  especially  all  those  occupying  posi- 
ions  of  responsibility — give  all  that  is  within  us 
o  this  cause,  the  generations  that  follow  us  will 
■all  us  blessed.  Should  we  shirk  the  task  or 
•ursue  the  ways  of  war — now  become  ways  to 
nnihilation  and  race  suicide — there  may  be  no 
fenerations  to  follow  us. 

I  come  here  representing  a  nation  that  wants  not 
n  acre  of  another  people's  land;  that  seeks  no 
ontrol  of  another  people's  government ;  that  pur- 
ues  no  program  of  expansion  in  commerce  or 
•olitics  or  power  of  any  sort  at  another  people's 
xpense.  It  is  a  nation  ready  to  cooperate  toward 
enlevement  of  mankind's  deep,  eternal  aspira- 
ions  for  peace  and  freedom. 

And  I  come  here  as  a  friend  of  India,  speaking 
or  180  million  friends  of  India.  In  fulfilling  a 
lesire  of  many  years  I  pay,  in  person,  America's 
ribute  to  the  Indian  people,  to  their  culture,  to 
heir  progress,  and  to  their  strength  among  the 
tidependent  nations. 

All  humanity  is  in  debt  to  this  land.  But  we 
imericans  have,  with  you,  a  special  community  of 
iterest.  You  and  we  from  our  first  days  have 
ought,  by  national  policy,  the  expansion  of 
emocracy.  You  and  we,  peopled  by  many  strains 
;nd  races  speaking  many  tongues,  worshipping  in 
lany  ways,  have  each  achieved  national  strength 
jut  of  diversity.  And  you  and  we  never  boast 
hat  ours  is  the  only  way.  We  are  conscious  of 
ur  weaknesses  and  our  failings.  We  both  seek 
he  improvement  and  betterment  of  all  our  citi- 
zens by  assuring  that  the  state  will  serve,  not  mas- 
sr,  its  own  people  or  any  other  people.  Above 
11,  our  basic  goals  are  the  same. 

Ten  years  ago  your  distinguished  Prime  Min- 


ister [ Jawaharlal  Nehru] ,  when  I  was  his  host  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York,  said : 

Political  subjection,  racial  inequality,  economic 
misery — these  are  the  evils  we  have  to  remove  if  we 
would  assure  peace. 

Our  Republic,  since  its  founding,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  a  relentless,  ceaseless  fight  against  those 
same  three  evils:  political  subjection,  racial  in- 
equality, economic  misery.  Not  always  has 
America  enjoyed  instant  success  in  a  particular 
attack  on  them.  By  no  means  has  victory  been 
won  over  them,  and  indeed  complete  victory  can 
never  be  won  so  long  as  human  nature  is  not  trans- 
formed. But  in  my  country,  through  almost  200 
years,  our  most  revered  leaders  have  been  those 
who  have  exhorted  us  to  give  of  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes  to  the  vanquishment  of  these  evils.  And 
in  this  effort  for  the  good  of  all  our  people  we 
shall  not  tire  nor  cease. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Nehru  spoke 
his  words.  The  pessimist  might  say  that  not 
only  do  the  three  evils  still  infest  the  world — 
entrenched  and  manifold — but  that  they  will 
never  lose  their  virulence.  And  the  future,  he 
might  conclude,  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  past — 
the  world  stumbling  from  crisis  in  one  place  to 
crisis  in  another,  given  no  respite  from  anxiety 
and  tension,  forever  fearful  that  inevitably  some 
aggression  will  blaze  into  global  war. 

Thus  might  the  pessimist  speak.  And  were 
we  to  examine  only  the  record  of  failure  and 
frustration,  we  all  would  be  compelled  to  agree 
with  him. 

We  Americans  have  known  anxiety  and  suf- 
fering and  tragedy,  even  in  the  decade  just  past. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  our  families  paid  a  heavy 
price  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  rule  of 
law  might  be  sustained  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
In  millions  of  our  homes  there  has  been,  in  each, 
the  vacant  chair  of  absent  men,  a  son  who,  per- 
forming his  duty,  gave  some  of  the  years  of  his 
youth  that  successful  aggression  might  not  come 
to  pass.  The  news  from  near  and  distant  places 
that  has  reached  us  in  America  through  these  10 
years  has  been  marked  by  a  long  series  of  harsh 
alarms. 

These  alarms  invariably  had  their  source  in 
the  aggressive  intentions  of  an  alien  philosophy 
backed  by  great  military  strength.  Faced  with 
this  fact,  we  in  America  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  clear  our  own  determination  to  resist  ag- 
gression through  the  provision  of  adequate  armed 
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forces.  These  forces  serve  us  and  those  of  our 
friends  and  allies  who,  like  us,  have  perceived 
the  danger.  But  they  so  serve  for  defensive  pur- 
poses only.  In  producing  this  strength  we  be- 
lieve we  have  made  a  necessary  contribution  to  a 
stable  peace,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future 
as  well. 

Historically  and  by  instinct  the  United  States 
has  always  repudiated  and  still  repudiates  the 
settlement  by  force  of  international  issues  and 
quarrels.  Though  we  will  do  our  best  to  provide 
for  free-world  security,  we  continue  to  urge  the 
reduction  of  armaments  on  the  basis  of  effective 
reciprocal  verification. 

And  contrasting  with  some  of  our  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past  decade  and  the  negative  purposes 
of  security  establishments,  Americans  have  par- 
ticipated also  in  triumphant  works  of  world  prog- 
ress, political,  technical,  and  material.  We  believe 
these  works  support  the  concept  of  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  man.  These  hearten  America 
that  the  years  ahead  will  be  marked  by  like  and 
greater  works.  And  America  watches  with 
friendly  concern  the  valiant  efforts  of  other  na- 
tions for  a  better  life,  particularly  those  who  have 
newly  achieved  their  independence. 

Tribute  to  Indian  People 

Ten  years  ago  India  had  just  achieved  independ- 
ence, wealthy  in  courage  and  determination  but 
beset  with  problems  of  a  scale  and  depth  and  num- 
bers scarcely  paralleled  in  modern  history.  Not 
even  the  most  optimistic  of  onlookers  would  then 
have  predicted  the  success  you  have  enjoyed. 

Today  India  speaks  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  with  greatness  of  conviction  and  is  heard 
with  greatness  of  respect.  The  near  conclusion 
of  her  second  5-year  program  is  proof  that  the 
difficulty  of  a  problem  is  only  the  measure  of  its 
challenge  to  men  and  women  of  determined  will. 
India  is  a  triumph  that  offsets  the  world's  failures 
of  the  past  decade,  a  triumph  that,  as  men  read  our 
history  a  century  from  now,  may  offset  them  all. 

India  has  paced  and  spurred  and  inspired  men 
on  other  continents.  Let  anyone  take  a  map  of 
the  earth  and  place  on  it  a  flag  wherever  political 
subjection  has  ended,  racial  prejudice  been  re- 
duced, economic  misery  at  least  partially  relieved^ 
during  the  past  10  years.  He  will  find  evidence 
in  the  cluster  of  these  flags  that  the  10  years  past 
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may  well  have  been  the  10  most  fruitful  years  in 
the  age-old  fight  against  the  three  evils. 

Because  of  these  10  years,  today  our  feet  are 
set  on  the  road  leading  to  a  better  life  for  all  men. 

What  blocks  us  that  we  do  not  move  forward 
instantly  into  an  era  of  plenty  and  peace? 

The  answer  is  obvious :  We  have  not  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  fear  among  the  nations.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  not  one  government  can  exploit 
the  resources  of  its  own  territory  solely  for  the 
good  of  its  people. 

Governments  are  burdened  with  sterile  expendi- 
tures, preoccupied  with  attainment  of  a  defensive 
military  posture  that  grows  less  meaningful 
against  today's  weapons  carriers. 

Much  of  the  world  is  trapped  in  the  same  vicious 
circle.  Weakness  in  arms  often  invites  aggres-i 
sion  or  subversion  or  externally  manipulated  revo- 
lutions. Fear  inspired  in  others  by  the  increasing, 
military  strength  of  one  nation  spurs  them  to  con-: 
centrate  still  more  of  their  resources  on  weapon^ 
and  warlike  measures.  The  arms  race  becomes 
more  universal.  Doubt  as  to  the  true  purpose  of 
these  weapons  intensifies  tension.  Peoples  are; 
robbed  of  opportunity  for  their  own  peaceful  de-: 
velopment.  The  hunger  for  a  peace  of  justice 
and  good  will  inevitably  becomes  more  intense. 

Search  for  Disarmament 

Controlled,  universal  disarmament  is  the  im- 
perative of  our  time.  The  demand  for  it  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  whose  chief  concern  is  the 
long  future  of  themselves  and  their  children  will, 
I  hope,  become  so  universal  and  so  insistent  that 
no  man,  no  government  anywhere,  can  withstand 
it. 

My  Nation  is  committed  to  a  ceaseless  search 
for  ways  through  which  genuine  disarmament 
can  be  reached.  And  my  Government,  even  as  I 
said  more  than  6  years  ago,  in  April  of  1953,2  still 
"is  ready  to  ask  its  people  to  join  with  all  nations 
in  devoting  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  savings 
achieved  by  disarmament  to  a  fund  for  world  aid 
and  reconstruction." 

But  armaments  of  themselves  do  not  cause  wars; 
wars  are  caused  by  men. 

And  men  are  influenced  by  a  fixation  on  the  past, 
the  dead  past,  with  all  its  abuses  of  power,  its 
misuses  of  responsibility,  all  its  futile  convictions 
that  force  can  solve  any  problem. 
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In  the  name  of  humanity,  can  we  not  join  in 
a  5-year  or  a  50-year  plan  against  mistrust 
md  misgiving  and  fixations  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
past?  Can  we  not  apply  ourselves  to  the  re- 
noval  or  reduction  of  the  causes  of  tension  that 
jxist  in  the  world?  All  these  are  the  creations 
)f  governments,  cherished  and  nourished  by  gov- 
irmnents.  The  peoples  of  the  world  would  never 
"eel  them  if  they  were  given  freedom  from  propa- 
ganda and  pressure. 

Permit  me  to  cite  two  simple  examples  from  my 
»wn  experience.  As  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  welcomed  into  our  Union  last  year  a  new 
overeign  State — Hawaii — peopled  by  all  the  races 
>f  the  earth,  men  and  women  of  that  new  State 
laving  their  ancestral  homes  in  Asia  and  Africa 
nd  Europe,  the  two  Americas,  the  islands  of  the 
arth.  Those  peoples  are  of  every  creed  and  color, 
et  they  live  together  in  neighborly  friendliness, 

I  mutual  trust,  and  each  can  achieve  his  own 
ood  by  helping  achieve  the  good  of  all. 

Hawaii  cries  insistently  to  a  divided  world  that 

II  our  differences  of  race  and  origin  are  less  than 
le  grand  and  indestructible  unity  of  our  common 
rotherhood.  The  world  should  take  time  to  lis- 
sn  with  attentive  ear  to  Hawaii. 

As  president  of  Columbia  University,  every 
ear  we  welcomed  to  its  campus  [young  people] 
'om  every  continent,  from  almost  every  nation 
lat  flew  a  flag — and  some  tribes  and  colonies  not 
it  free.  In  particular  there  still  lives  in  my 
lemory,  because  of  their  eagerness  and  enthusi- 
an  for  learning,  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
King  people  from  India  and  China  and  Japan 
id  the  other  Asian  countries  that  studied  among 
;,  detached  from  any  mutual  prejudice  or  any 
cation  over  past  wrongs — indeed,  these  vices  are 
)t  easily  discernible  among  the  young  of  any 
^ple. 

These  two  simple  things  from  my  own  expen- 
se convince  me  that  much  of  the  world's  fear, 
iispicion,  prejudices,  can  be  obliterated.  Men  and 
jamen  everywhere  need  only  to  lift  up  their  eyes 
the  heights  that  can  be  achieved  together  and, 
noring  what  has  been,  push  together  for  what 
nbe. 

Not  one  wrong  of  years  ago  that  still  rankles, 
►t  one  problem  that  confronts  us  today,  not  one 
iinsitory  profit  that  might  be  taken  from  an- 
fher's  weakness,  should  distract  us  from  the  pur- 
jit  of  a  goal  that  dwarfs  every  problem  and 
*ong  of  the  past. 


We  have  the  strength  and  the  means  and  the 
knowledge.  May  God  inspire  us  to  strive  for  the 
worldwide  will  and  the  wisdom  that  are  now  our 
first  needs. 

In  this  great  crusade,  from  the  history  of  your 
own  nation,  I  know  India  will  ever  be  a  leader. 

REMARKS  AT  AGRICULTURE  FAIR,  NEW  DELHI, 
DECEMBER  11 

White  House  (New  Delhi)  press  release  dated  December  11  (as 
delivered    text) 

I  am  signally  honored  by  the  invitation  to  join 
President  [Rajendra]  Prasad  at  the  opening  of 
the  World  Agriculture  Fair — the  first  such  fair  as 
this  ever  held.  And  it  is  entirely  right  that  it  be 
held  here  in  India.  For  this  nation  recognizes  in 
agriculture  the  fundamental  occupation  of  man 
and  the  chief  assurance  of  better  living  for  its 
citizens. 

My  own  country  was  quick  to  accept  when  in- 
vited to  participate  in  this  historic  event,  And 
today  I  am  particularly  honored  that  India's  Chief 
of  State  will  be  with  me  when,  in  a  few  minutes, 
I  officially  open  the  United  States  exhibit  at  the 
fair.  Indeed,  the  occasion  of  this  fair  gave  me 
the  very  finest  reason  I  could  think  of  to  make 
this  the  time  of  the  visit  to  India  that  I  had  long 
determined  upon. 

At  this  American  exhibit  all  visitors  can  see 
how  we  Americans  have  managed  the  soil  of  our 
land  so  that  our  people  might  live  well  for  them- 
selves and  have  enough  food  left  over  to  help 
others.  Our  way  is  not  necessarily  the  best,  even 
for  us,  but  here  we  depict  in  the  American  exhibit 
American  agriculture  as  it  is.  We  do  have  a 
natural  pride  in  what  we  have  accomplished  by  a 
creative  union  of  human  spirit,  fertile  earth,  and 
inventive  science.  But,  beyond  this,  we  see  in  mod- 
ern agriculture  a  most  effective  instrument  for  a 
better  life  among  all  men.  "Mela  USA"  points 
up  its  use  for  that  high  purpose. 

On  the  personal  side,  I  visit  this  fair  with  keen 
interest.  As  a  boy  and  young  man  I  grew  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  American  farmland.  A  long- 
held  ambition  during  my  professional  years — not 
always  too  well  concealed — has  been  to  return  to 
the  farm.  And  I  plan  to  be  a  farmer — when  my 
present  form  of  occupation  comes  to  a  close.  So, 
I  have  a  keen  interest  in  spending  a  bit  of  time  at 
this  fair,  where  so  many  nations  present  their 
achievements  in  methods  and  techniques  and  ways 
of  agriculture.  I  shall  see  here  much  that  is  new 
to  me.    Many  of  these  things  are  probably  im- 
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provements  on  what  I  have  seen  or  done  in  the 
past,  and  I  hope  I  am  still  not  too  old  to  learn. 

For  a  moment  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  as 
I  suggest  some  thoughts  on  how  food  can  help  all 
of  us  achieve  better  lives  in  a  world  of  justice  and 
peace. 

Today  we  have  the  scientific  capacity  to  abolish 
from  the  world  at  least  this  one  evil;  we  can 
eliminate  the  hunger  that  emaciates  the  bodies  of 
children,  that  scars  the  souls  of  their  parents,  that 
stirs  the  passions  of  those  who  toil  endlessly  and 
earn  only  scraps. 

Men,  right  now,  possess  the  knowledge  and  the 
resources  for  a  successful  worldwide  war  against 
hunger — the  sort  of  war  that  dignifies  and  exalts 
human  beings.  The  different  exhibits  in  this 
whole  fair  are  clear  proof  of  that  statement. 

Theme  of  American  Exhibit 

The  call  to  that  genuinely  noble  war  is  enun- 
ciated in  the  theme  of  the  American  exhibit: 
"Food — Family — Friendship — Freedom." 

Into  these  four  words  are  compressed  the  daily 
needs,  the  high  purposes,  the  deep  feelings,  the 
ageless  aspirations  that  unite  Indians  and  Ameri- 
cans under  one  banner — the  banner  of  human 
dignity. 

Here  are  four  words  that  are  mightier  than  arms 
and  bombs,  mightier  than  machines  and  money, 
mightier  than  any  empire  that  ruled  the  past  or 
threatens  the  future. 

Here  are  four  words  that  can  lift  the  souls  of 
men  to  a  high  plane  of  mutual  effort,  sustained 
effort,  the  most  rewarding  effort  that  can  be 
proposed  to  mankind. 

First — Food — that  our  bodies  may  be  fit  for 
every  task  and  duty  and  service;  our  minds  free 
from  the  fear  of  hunger;  our  eyes,  undimmed  by 
the  tragedies  of  famine,  searching  out  new  hori- 
zons; our  aspirations  not  frustrated  by  failure  of 
crop  or  catastrophe  of  weather. 

Family — that  in  our  homes  there  may  be  decent 
living  and  bright  hope,  children  no  longer  doomed 
to  misery  in  peace  and  sudden  death  in  war,  their 
elders  no  longer  broken  by  want  and  sorrow 
beyond  their  control  to  mend  or  cure. 

Friendship — that  among  all  the  peoples  of 
earth  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  fear  and 
distrust  will  dissolve  in  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.    The  time  has  come  when  we 
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must  all  live  together  for  our  mutual  betterment 
or  we  shall  all  suffer  harsh,  possibly  the  final, 
penalty. 

Freedom — that  on  all  continents  and  islands  of 
the  earth  every  man  and  woman  of  good  will  and 
good  life  may  make  the  proudest  of  human  boasts: 
"I  am  free,  slave  to  no  tyranny  imposed  by  other 
men,  by  the  accident  of  birth,  by  the  whims  of 
circumstance." 

Presenting  the  Role  of  Agriculture 

The  American  exhibit  at  this  fair  presents  the 
role  we  feel  agriculture  can  play  in  furtherance  of 
a  healthy,  fruitful,  peaceful  world  where  the 
families  of  all  nations  can  live  in  freedom  from 
fear  of  famine  and  war. 

In  no  wise  whatsoever  is  the  American  exhibit 
an  attempt  to  portray  our  agriculture  as 
superior  to  any  other.  Through  centuries  of  liv- 
ing with  the  soil  and  streams,  the  environment  and  I 
climate  of  their  own  lands,  people  have  learnec' 
adjustments  and  adaptations  peculiarly  suited  to! 
their  own  circumstances. 

What  we  do  present  here  are  ways  in  whicl 
American  farmers  multiplied  their  productivity 
the  fertility  of  their  fields,  the  vigor  and  th< 
value  of  their  livestock. 

In  this  exhibit  visitors  will  see  the  techniques 
the  changes  in  old  methods,  the  applications  o 
new  discoveries  that  have  best  served  America' 
particular  requirements.  Modified  to  fit  you1 
needs  and  your  circumstances,  it  is  our  hope  tha 
they  might  be  of  value  to  you. 

Of  course,  they  cannot  work  miracles  overnight 
in  any  land.    But,  with  each  harvest,  they  ma; 
help  to  bring  every  people  using  them  closer  to 
dependable  self-sufficiency. 

Food  for  Peace 

Early  this  year,  I  set  in  motion  a  new  prograi 
"to  explore  anew  with  other  surplus-producin 
nations  all  practical  means  of  utilizing  the  variou 
agricultural  surpluses  of  each  in  the  interest  c 
reinforcing  peace  and  the  well-being  of  friend! 
peoples  throughout  the  world — in  short,  usin 
food  for  peace."  3 


3  For  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  special  message 
Congress  on  agriculture,  see  H.  Doc.  59,  86th  Cong.,  1 
sess. ;  for  an  address  on  food  for  peace  by  Don  Paarlber 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  see  Bulletin  of  No 
9,  1959,  p.  672. 
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In  keeping  with  this  program  my  Government 
tid  the  Government  of  India  have  been  working 
>gether.  Whatever  strengthens  India,  my  people 
re  convinced,  strengthens  us,  a  sister  republic 
edicated  to  peace.  This  great  nation  of  400  mil- 
on  people,  rich  in  culture  and  history,  courageous 
i  the  resolve  to  be  free  and  strong,  is  a  mighty 
ifluence  for  an  enduring  and  just  peace  in  the 
orld.  And  this  is  true  of  every  nation  so 
mrageous,  so  determined,  so  inspired  as  is  India. 
With  them  we  shall  continue  to  cooperate  to 
:hieve  a  world  free  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  in 
hich  families  live  full  and  prosperous  lives, 
here  friendship  among  nations  replaces  fear  and 
ispicion,  and  where  men  are  free  in  the  pursuit 
:'  happiness. 

Thank  you  for  the  great  honor  you  have  done 
e  by  inviting  me  here. 

HNT  COMMUNIQUE,  NEW  DELHI, 
ECEMBER  14 

ess  release  856  dated  December  15 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  India, 
e  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
id  a  visit  to  India,  lasting  from  December  9  to 
.  President  Eisenhower  received  on  his  arrival 
New  Delhi  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome,  marked 
popular  enthusiasm  and  good  will.  Through- 
jt  his  stay  and  wherever  he  went,  these  friendly 
mifestations  of  good  will  were  repeated  by  mil- 
ns  of  Delhi  citizens  and  others  who  had  come 
Delhi  to  join  in  this  welcome. 
During  his  strenuous  four-day  visit,  President 
senhower  fulfilled  a  number  of  public  engage- 
rs. He  addressed  members  of  the  Indian 
rliament,  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
vs  from  the  University  of  Delhi,  participated  in 
|)  inauguration  of  the  World  Agriculture  Fair, 
ended  a  civic  reception  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
lhi  and  visited  rural  areas  near  Agra.  In  thus 
filling  a  desire  of  many  years,  the  President  was 
>ply  touched  by  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  ex- 
ded  to  him  by  the  people  of  India,  by  the  gen- 
us hospitality  of  the  Government  and  the 
,  ellence  of  the  arrangements  made  for  him. 
The  President  was  impressed  by  the  vitality  of 
lia's  democratic  institutions,  of  Parliament, 
ss  and  university,  and  by  India's  strength  of 
fit  combined  with  practical  idealism.    He  saw 
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how  India,  like  the  United  States,  has  created  na- 
tional strength  out  of  diversity,  neither  country 
boasting  that  theirs  is  the  only  way.  He  confirmed 
the  bond  of  shared  ideals  between  India  and  the 
United  States,  their  identity  of  objectives,  and 
their  common  quest  for  just  and  lasting  peace. 

President   Eisenhower   met  the   President   of 
India,  the  Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of 
the  Government  of  India.    He  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  intimate  talks  in  which  they  reviewed 
the  world  situation  and  exchanged  views  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest.    Among  other  things,  the 
President  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  was 
happy  to  report  to  him  that  all  the  leaders  of  the 
countries  he  had  visited  during  his  recent  journey 
had  expressed  to  him  the  hope  that  problems  in- 
volving one  form  or  another  of  conflict  of  interest 
or  views  could  be  solved  by  peaceful  methods  of 
conciliation.    He  said  that  this  was  true  in  Italy, 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan.    The  Presi- 
dent found  this  heartening  and  in  harmony  with 
his  own  thinking.    He  did  not  wish  in  any  way 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  or  the  inherent 
difficulties  involved  in  some  of  the  problems.    The 
spirit  he  found  was  good  and  forward-looking. 
The  Prime  Minister  expressed  gratification  and 
pleasure  at  President  Eisenhower's  visit  to  India, 
and  thanked  him  for  the  warmth  and  generosity 
of  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed.    He  assured 
the  President  of  the  wholehearted  support  of  In- 
dia in  his  unremitting  efforts  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace.    India  herself  is  dedicated  to  a  policy  of 
peace  and  has  been  steadfast  in  her  conviction 
that  differences  between  nations  should  be  re- 
solved peacefully  by  the  method  of  negotiation 
and  settlement  and  not  by  resort  to  force.     She 
has  consistently  pursued  this  policy  in  relation 
to  problems  of  this  nature  affecting  her  and  other 
countries.     The  Prime  Minister  gave  President 
Eisenhower  a  review  of  the  major  aspects  of  some 
of  these  problems  and  of  recent  developments  in  re- 
gard to  them.    The  Prime  Minister  also  referred 
to  the  great  effort  that  India  was  making,  through 
her  five-year  plans,  to  develop  the  country,  both 
in  regard  to  agriculture  and  industry,  so  as  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  people  as  rapidly 
as  possible.    To  this  great  task,  involving  the  fu- 
ture of  400  million  people,  India  was  devoting 
herself  with  all  her  strength  and  will. 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  expressed 
their  deep  satisfaction  at  the  friendly  and  cordial 
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relations  existing  between  their  two  countries,  and 
their  firm  belief  that  their  common  ideals  and  ob- 
jectives and  their  quest  for  peace  will  ensure  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  strong  ties 
of  friendship  between  the  two  countries.    Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  visit  to  India  has  afforded  the 
welcome  opportunity  of  a  meeting  between  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  countries,  and  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  friendship  between  him  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India.    He  was  happy  to  meet 
other  members  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  in  city  and  vil- 
lage, Parliament  and  university,  and  to  bring  to 
them,  personally,  assurance  of  the  genuine  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
people  of  India  and  their  sincere  and  continuing 
interest  in  India's  welfare.    To  the  people  of  In- 
dia, this  visit,  which  had  been  long  hoped  for,  has 
given  the  opportunity  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  sincere  friendship,  good  will  and  sympathy 
which  they  feel  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


ADDRESS  TO  IRANIAN  PARLIAMENT,  TEHRAN, 
DECEMBER  14 

White   House    (Tehran)    press  release  dated   December   14    (as 
delivered  text) 

The  honor  you  do  me  with  this  reception  in  your 
handsome  new  Senate  building  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  high  mutual  regard  which  the  Iranian 
and  American  peoples  have  for  each  other. 

Personally,  I  am  deeply  touched  by  your  wel- 
come. 

We  know  that  people,  by  meeting  together,  even 
if  for  a  limited  time,  can  strengthen  their  mutual 
understanding.  To  increase  this  mutual  under- 
standing has  been  one  of  the  purposes  of  my  trip 
to  Iran,  as  it  has  been  to  the  other  countries  in 
which  I  have  stopped  along  the  way. 

My  conversation  this  morning  with  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  this  convocation,  my  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  relations  between  our  two  countries — and 
indeed,  the  cordial  warmth  of  the  reception  that  I 
received  upon  the  streets  of  your  beautiful  city — 
have  all  been  heartening  assurances  that  our  two 
countries  stand  side  by  side.  This  visit  reinforces 
my  conviction  that  we  stand  together.  We  see  eye 
to  eye  when  it  comes  to  the  fundamentals  which 
govern  the  relations  between  men  and  between 
nations. 


The  message  I  bring  you  from  America  is  this 
We  want  to  work  with  you  for  peace  and  friend- 
ship, in  freedom.  I  emphasize  freedom,  because 
without  it  there  can  be  neither  true  peace  nor  last 
ing  friendship  among  peoples. 

Consequently,  Americans  are  dedicated  to  th< 
improvement  of  the  international  climate  in  whicl 
we  live.  Though  militarily  we  in  America  devoti 
huge  sums  to  make  certain  of  the  security  of  our 
selves  and  to  assist  our  allies,  we  do  not  forge 
that — in  the  long  term — military  strength  alont 
will  not  bring  about  peace  with  justice.  Th 
spiritual  and  economic  health  of  the  free  world 
must  be  likewise  strengthened. 


Basic  Aspirations  of  Humanity 

All  of  us  realize  that  while  we  must,  at  what 
ever  cost,  make  freedom  secure  from  any  aggres 
sion,  we  could  still  lose  freedom  should  we  fai, 
to  cooperate  in  progress  toward  achieving  th 
basic  aspirations  of  humanity.  The  world  strug 
gle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  many  sided.  I 
one  aspect  it  is  ideological,  political,  and  military 
in  others  it  is  both  spiritual  and  economic. 

As  I  well  know,  you,  and  the  people  of  Irai 


are  not  standing  on  the  sidelines  in  this  struggl; 
Without  flinching,  you  have  borne  the  fore 
of  a  powerful  propaganda  assault,  at  the  sare 
time  that  you  have  been  working  at  improving  tl 
living  standards  in  your  nation. 

The  people  of  Iran  continue  to  demonstrate  thi 
quality  of  fortitude  which  has  characterized  tl 
long  annals  of  your  history  as  a  nation.  I  know 
speak  for  the  American  people  when  I  say  we  ai 
proud  to  count  so  valiant  a  nation  as  our  partne 

Your  ideals,  expressed  in  the  wise  and  matui 
literature  of  your  people,  are  a  source  of  enricl 
ment  to  the  culture  of  the  world.  By  true  cooper 
tion  with  your  friends— and  among  these  Amerit 
considers  herself  one— we  can  proceed  togeth 
toward  success  in  the  struggle  for  peace  ar 
prosperity. 

Through  trust  in  one  another,  we  can  have  tru 
in  the  fruitful  outcome  of  our  efforts  together 
build  a  brighter  future. 

This  future — the  world  we  will  hand  on  to  o 
children  and  to  our  grandchildren— must  occu] 
our  thinking  and  our  planning  and  our  workm 
The  broad  outline  of  our  goal  is,  I  think,  clear 
everyone— to  achieve  a  just  peace  in  freedom. 
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But  peace  will  be  without  real  meaning — it  may 
ren  be  unattainable — until  the  peoples  of  the 
orld  have  finally  overcome  the  natural  enemies  of 
umanity — hunger,  privation,  and  disease.  The 
merican  people  have  engaged  considerable  re- 
mrces  in  this  work.  I  am  proud  of  the  many 
adicated  American  men  and  women  who  have 
one  out  into  the  world  with  the  single  hope  that 
ley  can  ease  the  pain  and  want  of  others. 
Some  of  them  are  at  work  in  Iran,  and  I  have 
sard  that  the  people  of  Iran  have  found  these 
forts  beneficial. 

Of  course,  their  work  is  effective  only  because 
ie  GoA^ernment  of  Iran  has  sturdily  shouldered 
s  responsibilities  for  the  development  of  the 
nmtry.  There  are  reports  of  significant  accom- 
lishments  throughout  the  length  and  breath  of 
aar  land. 

chieving  an  Agreement  on  Disarmament 

America  rejoices  with  you  that  this  is  so.  On  the 
•rig  and  difficult  climb  on  the  road  to  true  peace, 
le  whole  world  must  some  day  agree  that  suspi- 
on  and  hate  should  be  laid  aside  in  the  common 
iterest. 

Here,  I  think,  is  our  central  problem.  I  know 
iat  you,  too,  and  all  men  of  good  will,  are  de- 
ling thought  and  energy  to  the  practical  and 
:alistic  steps  to  this  great  objective. 
One  such  practical  step  is,  of  course,  an  enf  orce- 
)le  agreement  on  disarmament,  or,  to  be  more 
:act,  arms  reduction.  To  achieve  this,  the  govern- 
ents  of  the  world  have  chosen  a  primary  instru- 
ent,  the  United  Nations. 

It  could  seem  that,  as  the  realities  of  the  awful 
temative  to  peace  become  clearer  to  all,  signifi- 
nt  progress  in  the  safeguarded  reduction  of  the 
ms  burden  can  be  made.  To  such  a  realistic  be- 
nning,  there  is  no  feasible  alternative  for  the 
JDrld. 

In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  abandon  our  mutual 
tort  to  build  barriers,  such  as  the  peaceful  barrier 
i  our  Central  Treaty  Organization,  against  the 
insistent  dangers  of  aggression  and  subversion, 
his  organization,  CENTO,  has  no  ulterior  or 
;>ncealed  purpose;  it  exists  only  to  provide 
purity. 

J  Such  an  effort  erects  a  shield  of  freedom  for  our 
>nor  and  for  our  lives.    With  such  a  shield,  we 
•eserve  the  cherished  values  of  our  societies. 
To  be  sure,  the  people  of  Iran  need  no  reminder 


of  these  simple  facts.  Only  yesterday  you  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  justice 
triumphed  over  force  in  Azerbaijan.  The  full 
weight  of  world  public  opinion,  as  represented  in 
the  United  Nations,  supported  you  in  those  difficult 
times.  It  will  always  support  the  rights  of  any 
people  threatened  by  external  aggression. 

Impulse  Toward  Rule  of  Law 

Justice — the  rule  of  law — among  nations  has  not 
yet  been  effectively  established.  But  in  almost 
every  nation  in  the  world  there  is  a  great  awaken- 
ing to  the  need  for  such  a  development.  Certainly 
this  is  true  among  the  free  nations.  Because  there 
is  such  an  awakening,  the  act  of  any  government 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  mankind  is  quickly  re- 
sented and  keenly  sensed  by  people  everywhere. 

This  is  the  wellspring  of  our  hope.  This  is  why 
we  are  right  to  believe  as  we  do — despite  centuries 
of  human  turmoil  and  conflict — that  true  peace 
can  and  will  one  day  be  realized. 

The  impulse  toward  justice,  toward  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  each  and  every 
human  being,  will  not  be  denied.  This  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  movement  toward  freedom  and 
peace. 

Now,  may  I  offer  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  speak  to  you, 
and  through  you,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Iran,  to  your  entire  nation. 

You  have  conferred  upon  me  an  honor  which  I 
shall  always  remember. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  TEHRAN,  DECEMBER  14 

Press  release  858  dated  December  15 

President  Eisenhower  visited  Iran  on  December 
14,  1959.  The  President  and  his  party  were  wel- 
comed warmly  by  the  Iranian  people.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  Iranian  people  shown  during  this 
significant  visit  demonstrated  again  the  strength 
of  the  ties  between  the  Governments  and  people  of 
Iran  and  the  United  States. 

The  visit  attested  to  the  confidence  of  both  coun- 
tries that  their  cooperation  is  of  benefit  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world. 

During  the  visit  talks  were  held  at  the  palace  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty  [Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi] 
between  the  two  leaders,  assisted  by  Prime  Min- 
ister    [Manuchehr]     Eqbal,    Foreign    Minister 
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[Abbas]   Aram,  Ambassador   [Robert]   Murphy 
and  Ambassador  [Edward  T.]  Wailes. 

The  President  addressed  a  joint  session  of  the 
Iranian  Parliament.  His  Imperial  Majesty  and 
the  President  discussed  the  CENTO  [Central 
Treaty  Organization]  alliance  and  both  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  CENTO  in  preserving 
stability  and  security  in  the  area. 

They  reiterated  the  determination  of  their  Gov- 
ernments to  support  CENTO  and  further  recog- 
nized the  usefulness  of  their  bilateral  agreement  * 
while,  of  course,  continuing  to  participate  in  the 
action  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  furtherance 
of  world  peace.  Both  leaders  emphasized  their 
adherence  to  the  goals  of  peace  and  freedom. 

In  the  course  of  their  talks  the  world  situation 
was  reviewed.  Both  leaders  expressed  their  belief 
in  the  principles  of  negotiation  as  a  means  of  find- 
ing just  and  peaceful  solutions  to  problems  which 
arise  between  nations. 

It  was  agreed  that  disarmament  with  adequate 
controls  should  be  sought  in  the  interest  of  lasting 
peace. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  President  also 
exchanged  views  on  various  problems,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  Middle  East.  The  Presi- 
dent recognized  the  significant  contribution  Iran 
is  making  to  the  stability  of  this  important  world 


area. 


His  Imperial  Majesty  outlined  the  economic  and 
social  progress  achieved  in  Iran  and  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  help  given  by  the  American 
people. 

The  President  congratulated  His  Imperial 
Majesty  on  the  service  which  Iran  is  rendering  the 
free  world,  and  for  his  vigorous  effort  to  sustain 
stability  and  to  further  economic  development. 

The  President  noted  that  such  programs  under- 
taken by  Iran  have  the  objective  of  creating  a  more 
bountiful  life  for  the  Iranian  people. 

President  Eisenhower  also  expressed  interest 
in  the  steps  His  Imperial  Majesty  is  taking  to 
promote  social  progress.  The  President  said  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  continue  to  assist  Iran 
in  the  mutual  interest  of  both  nations. 

The  President  took  the  opportunity  to  express 
the  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  brave  stand  of  the  Iranian  people  and  Gov- 
ernment in  the  face  of  outside  pressure. 


4  Bulletin  of  Mar.  23, 1959,  p.  416. 
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ADDRESS  TO  GREEK  PARLIAMENT,  ATHENS, 
DECEMBER  15 

White   House    (Athens)    press   release   dated   December   15    (a 
delivered  text) 

I  am  greatly  honored  that  I  have  been  invite( 
to  speak  before  this  distinguished  Parliament 
Greatness  and  grandeur  are  all  about  us — great 
ness  and  grandeur  of  ideas  and  ideals  that  wen 
born  and  first  enunciated  nearby,  of  men  foreve 
memorable  who  walked  and  lived  here,  of  a  peo 
pie  whose  valor  and  vitality  and  wisdom  are  writ 
ten  large  on  the  human  record. 

Your  present  Government  and  its  leaders,  you 
distinguished  Prime  Minister,  are  producing  : 
record  of  achievement  that  makes  them  worth; 
successors  to  their  illustrious  predecessors. 

I  represent  in  this  place  180  million  men  am 
women  who  with  you  of  Greece  share  the  goldei 
legacy  of  culture  and  civilization  bequeathed  b; 
your  forebears  to  the  Western  World.  We  Ameri 
cans,  with  you  Greeks,  are  fellow  heirs  to  the  glor 
of  Greece. 

In  this  city  of  Athens  more  than  a  score  of  cen 
turies  ago,  democracy — in  its  principles  and  i: 
its  practices — first  won  the  hearts  and  minds  o 
men.  This  house  of  free  representative  govern 
ment  symbolizes  the  vigor  of  modern  democracy 
in  its  ancient  birthplace,  demonstrates  that  th 
will  of  men  to  be  free  is  imperishable. 

In  our  common  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  de 
mocracy  our  two  countries — America  an' 
Greece — feel  a  basic  kinship.  An  American  ca: 
feel  as  much  at  home  here  as  in  Washingto 
or  Abilene,  my  own  village,  or  Brooklyn,  just  a 
Greeks  quickly  find  themselves  at  home  in  thos 
three  places  in  America. 


Salute  to  Greek  People 

To  this  Parliament  I  come  with  a  message  o 
admiration  and  respect  from  the  American  peopl 
to  the  Greek  people,  and  for  the  light  of  inspira 
tion  that  shone  out,  in  our  own  day,  to  all  the  fre 
world  from  this  land  and  its  islands. 

You  have  proved  yourselves  fearless  in  defens 
of  your  independence,  tireless  in  your  attack  o 
the  evils  of  hardship  and  privation,  ready  for  sac 
rifice  that  your  children  might  enjoy  a  brighte 
day.  And,  beset  with  hardship  and  difficulty  a 
home,  you  joined  in  cooperation  with  the  othe 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  for  mutual  dt 
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ense  and  security.  Your  expeditionary  force  to 
lorea,  by  its  valor  and  heroism,  helped  sustain 
le  rule  of  law  and  the  United  Nations  in  that 
ivided  nation. 

The  American  people  and,  I  am  sure,  all  the 
ree  peoples  of  the  world  salute  you,  valiant  and 
-orthy  heirs  to  the  Greek  traditions. 

eace  and  Friendship  in  Freedom 

And  now,  briefly,  permit  me  to  speak  on  a  cause 
lose  to  my  heart — close,  I  hope,  to  the  hearts 
f  all  who  believe  in  the  brotherhood,  the  dignity, 
le  divine  origin  and  destiny  of  man  as  a  child 
f  God,  created  in  His  image.  The  cause  is :  Peace 
id  friendship  in  freedom. 
The  Greek  and  American  peoples  share  a  corn- 
ion  and  deep  devotion  to  peace.  "We  share  fur- 
ler  the  conviction  that  we  must  sustain  the  con- 
itions  under  which  the  goal  of  peace  may  be 
ursued  effectively. 

We  must  be  strong  militarily,  economically — 
:at  above  all,  spiritually.  By  developing  and 
reserving  such  strength — by  forever  repudiating 
le  use  of  aggressive  force — we  shall  win  the  sort 
?  peace  we  want,  with  friendship  in  freedom. 
I  mean  peace  that  is  creative,  dynamic,  fostering 
-,  world  climate  that  will  relieve  men  and  their 
)vernments  of  the  intolerable  burden  of  arma- 
ents,  liberate  them  from  the  haunting  fear  of 
iobal  war  and  universal  death. 
I  mean  friendship  that  is  spontaneous  and  warm, 
elling  up  from  a  deep  conviction  that  all  of  us 
pe  more  concerned  with  the  bettering  of  our  cir- 
imstances,  giving  our  children  wider  opportunity 
id  brighter  promise,  than  in  destroying  each 
her. 

I  mean  freedom  in  which,  under  the  rule  of 
w,  every  human  will  have  the  right  and  a  fair 
nance  to  live  his  own  life,  to  choose  his  own 
'ith,  to  work  out  his  own  destiny,  that  nations 
Jill  be  free  from  misgivings  and  mistrust,  able 
;  develop  their  resources  for  the  good  of  their 
iople. 

To  this  cause  of  peace  and  friendship  in  f  ree- 
pm,  Greeks  are  contributing  all  their  hearts  and 
linds  and  energies.  Joined  with  the  free  men 
■!  the  world,  they  can  help  mankind  at  long  last 
i  enjoy  the  fullness  of  life  envisioned  by  the 
I  ges  of  ancient  Greece. 

(Honorable  Members  of  Parliament,  I  want  to 
sure  you  again  of  the  very  deep  sense  of  distinc- 
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tion  that  I  feel  in  the  invitation  to  address  you. 
I  feel  that  here  I  am  with  men  who,  like  myself 
and  all  other  Americans,  love  peace  and  freedom 
and  want  to  work  with  you  for  it. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  ATHENS,  DECEMBER  15 

Press  release  862  dated  December  16 

On  the  occasion  of  his  official  visit  to  Greece 
on  the  14th  and  15th  of  December,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
concluded  talks  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece, 
Mr.  Constantine  Caramanlis.  Present  at  the  talks 
were  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Ellis  O. 
Briggs,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Robert  Murphy,  and  on  the  Greek  side  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Panayotis  Kanellopulos,  and 
the  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Constantine  Tsatsos. 

The  President  expressed  his  warm  appreciation 
of  the  hospitality  extended  by  Their  Majesties, 
King  Paul  and  Queen  Frederika,  and  of  all  the 
Greek  people. 

The  talks  covered  a  wide  range  of  general  and 
specific  topics  of  common  interest  to  both  coun- 
tries. Both  countries  affirmed  their  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  staunch  support  of  the  objectives  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  which, 
based  on  the  solidarity  of  its  members,  aim  at  the 
firm  establishment  of  security  and  peace  with 
justice.  The  relaxation  of  world  tensions  was 
discussed  in  this  spirit. 

The  Greek  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  deep 
appreciation  for  the  great  endeavor  for  peace 
undertaken  by  President  Eisenhower.  Both 
agreed  that  the  consolidation  of  world  peace  must 
be  pursued  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  the  in- 
dependence of  all  nations  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

Historic  instances  in  which  both  countries  stood 
side  by  side  in  hard  struggles  were  recalled.  In 
this  context  the  importance  of  Greece  in  the 
common  defense  effort  was  recognized. 

Opinions  were  exchanged  concerning  those  parts 
of  the  world  of  particular  interest  to  Greece. 
Careful  account  was  taken  of  her  special  position 
in  the  Balkans.  The  general  situation  in  this 
area,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  was 
examined.     It  was  agreed  that  the  two  Govern- 
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ments  should  exchange  views  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern  involving  these  areas. 

The  Greek  Prime  Minister  expressed  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Greek  people  for  the  enduring  interest 
and  help  being  extended  by  the  American  people. 
He  also  explained  to  the  President  the  problems 
the  country  faces  in  seeking  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  Greek  people,  and  maintaining  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  its  position  in 
the  defense  structure  of  the  free  world. 

President  Eisenhower,  recognizing  the  special 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  Greece,  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  for  the  improvement  being 
accomplished  by  the  country,  and  reaffirmed  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  in  the  security 
and  economic  development  of  Greece  generally. 

It  was  recognized  that  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  economically  less- 
developed  countries  constitutes  a  vital  element  in 
the  consolidation  of  international  peace. 

The  conversations  were  held  in  an  atmosphere 
of  deep  sincerity  and  warm  cordiality,  such  as 
have  traditionally  characterized  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries,  and  which  were  so  happily 
confirmed  by  the  visit  to  Greece  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  TUNIS,  DECEMBER  17 

Press  release  864  dated  December  17 

President  Eisenhower  and  President  [Habib] 
Bourguiba,  accompanied  by  their  advisers,  met  at 
La  Marsa  on  December  17. 

The  two  Presidents  reviewed  in  general  terms 
the  international  situation  in  a  spirit  of  frankness 
and  cordiality.  Their  discussions  centered  on  the 
necessity  to  continue  the  progress  which  is  now 
being  made  towards  strengthening  of  peace  and 
the  reduction  of  the  causes  of  international  tension. 

In  this  connection,  they  examined  the  situation 
created  by  the  difficulties  in  Algeria.  They  agreed 
that  the  fact  that  a  solution  has  not  yet  been 
achieved  is  a  cause  of  grave  concern. 

They  agreed  that  the  achievement  of  self- 
determination  by  African  and  Asian  people  is  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  our  times.  They 
welcomed  the  opportunity  offered  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  relationships  and  the  improvement  of 
old  ones  based  on  a  common  attachment  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  rights  and  dignity. 

President  Eisenhower  and  President  Bourguiba 
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expressed  their  conviction  that  the  efforts  bi 
nations  to  consolidate  the  peace  necessitate  in 
creased  support  from  the  more  industrializec 
nations  for  countries  in  the  course  of  developing 
their  economies. 

The  conversations  between  the  two  President' 
revealed  a  wide  area  of  understanding  of  th< 
problems  raised. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  MADRID,  DECEMBER  22 

Press  release  876  dated  December  28 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Chie: 
of  the  Spanish  State  [General  Francisco  Franco' 
this  morning  concluded  a  series  of  conversation,' 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  other  officials  o: 
both  governments. 

The  President  reviewed  the  purposes  which  hac 
led  him  to  undertake  his  goodwill  tour  and  th< 
results  which  he  hoped  would  be  achieved.  Hf 
gave  the  Chief  of  State  a  review  of  his  trip,  in 
eluding  the  Western  Summit  Conference.  Th< 
talks,  which  covered  a  wide  variety  of  other  inter 
national  matters  of  interest  to  both  countries 
were  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  anc 
understanding. 

The  President  and  the  Chief  of  State  discussec 
the  President's  planned  visit  to  the  Soviet  Unioi 
next  year  and  confirmed  their  views  as  expressed  h 
their  exchange  of  letters  of  last  August 5  that  sucl 
consultations  to  improve  the  climate  of  relation 
ships  would  be  beneficial,  although  a  firm  defena 
posture  should  be  maintained. 

Gratifying  progress  was  noted  in  the  implemen 
tation  of  the  Economic  and  Defense  Agreements 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  Spain  on  Septem 
ber  26,  1953.  These  agreements  are  based  on  i 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  efforts  on  the  pari 
of  both  countries  to  achieve  the  common  goal  of 
world  peace  and  stability. 

During  these  conversations  Spain's  admissioi 
to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co 
operation  was  mentioned  with  satisfaction,  anc 
the  President  expressed  his  good  wishes  for  th( 
success  of  the  Spanish  economic  stabilizatior 
program. 

The  conversations  served  as  another  indicatior 
of  the  friendly  ties  between   the  Spanish  anc 
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•  For  texts,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  21,  1959,  p.  404. 
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bnerican  peoples  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of 
:ooperation  that  exist  between  the  two  countries. 


OINT  COMMUNIQUE,  CASABLANCA, 
IECEMBER  22 

'ress  release  878  dated  December  28 

The  meeting  between  the  President  and  His 
lajesty  [Mohammed  V,  King  of  Morocco]  took 
'lace  on  December  22,  1959,  at  Casablanca,  and 
isted  from  1500  to  1700  and  took  place  in  an 
tmosphere  of  cordiality  which  is  characteristic 
f  the  relations  which  arise  from  the  traditional 
riendship  which  has  never  ceased  to  exist  be- 
sveen  the  United  States  of  America  since  the 
roclamation  of  their  independence  and  their  rec- 
gnition  by  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 
In  the  course  of  this  interview  the  two  Chiefs  of 
tate  first  of  all  examined  the  world  situation  and 
le  problems  which  arise  therefrom. 
They  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  international 
;nsions  and  while  reaffirming  their  faith  in  the 
reat  values  of  the  freedom  of  peoples  and  the 
ignity  of  men,  they  feel  that  any  initiative  of  a 
ature  to  lead  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  and 
isure  international  cooperation,  should  be  en- 
ouraged. 

His  Majesty  drew  President  Eisenhower's  atten- 
on  to  the  multiple  bonds  which  unite  Morocco 
id  other  Arab  countries  and  make  it  sensitive 
i  everything  which  affects  them. 
His  Majesty  emphasized  the  vital  importance  to 
.orocco  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Algeria,  in  view 
:  the  profound  repercussions  which  this  has  on 
ie  national  life  of  Morocco  and  its  international 
lations. 

:  The  two  Chiefs  of  State  noted  with  great  satis- 
•ction  the  positive  character  of  the  political  evo- 
jtion  of  the  Algerian  problem,  and  rejoice  in  the 
rogress  accomplished  towards  a  peaceful  solution 
this  problem  through  the  acceptance  by  the  in- 
rested  parties  of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
i>n  and  recourse  to  consultation. 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Morocco  and  the 
resident  of  the  United  States  have  welcomed  the 
■portunity  provided  by  the  President's  brief 
jit  to  Morocco  to  renew  their  warm  personal 
[iendship  and,  with  the  time  available,  review 


questions  of  interest  to  them.  Their  exchange  of 
views  strengthened  their  already  deep  confidence 
in  the  possibilities  of  fruitful  cooperation  between 
nations  such  as  Morocco  and  the  United  States, 
sharing  common  goals  of  peace  and  justice  among 
men  and  guided  by  the  same  basic  principles  of 
national  conduct.  This  was  specifically  revealed 
in  their  discussions  of  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  Morocco,  and  they  were  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
since  His  Majesty's  visit  to  Washington  in  1957. 

Preliminary  preparations  for  the  departure  of 
United  States  forces  from  Morocco  will  begin  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  it  is  agreed  between  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Morocco  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  United 
States  forces  will  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of 
1963.  In  this  connection,  immediate  steps  will  be 
taken  to  release  the  airfield  at  Ben  Slimane  (Boul- 
haut).  This  will  be  achieved  not  later  than 
March  31, 1960. 


Netherlands  Eases  Controls 
on  U.S.  Imports 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (press  release  873)  released  the 
following  joint  statement  on  December  2Jf.. 

Import  restrictions  will  be  removed  from  12 
more  items  by  the  Netherlands  Government  on 
January  1,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  actions  which 
have  abolished  discriminatory  treatment  of  U.S. 
goods  and  liberalized  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Dutch  imports.  Although  the  products  to  be 
decontrolled  in  January  have  been  subject  to  im- 
port quotas,  the  quotas  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  that  the  flow  of  U.S. 
exports  to  the  Netherlands  was  not  impaired. 

The  commodities  affected  include  seed  rye  and 
certain  types  of  rice,  fats,  sugars,  acids,  soaps, 
coopers'  wares,  and  glassware.  The  commodities 
concerned  in  this  action  will  be  reported  in  detail 
in  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  dated  December 
28. 
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Opportunities  for  International  Cooperation  in  Space  Exploration 


by  T.  Keith  Glennan 

Administrator,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  1 


It  is  an  honor  to  speak  from  this  platform  to- 
night. I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  members  of  this  distinguished 
audience  a  brief  discussion  of  our  national  space 
program.  As  citizens,  you  should  be  aware  of  the 
problems  and  promises  that  challenge  the  Nation 
in  the  field  of  space  exploration.  As  members  and 
friends  of  the  World  Affairs  Council,  you  will  be 
interested,  I  am  sure,  in  the  possibilities  for  useful 
and  effective  international  cooperation  that  reside 
in  this  new  area  of  scientific  activity. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  has  put  it,  when  one 
considers  the  vast  distances  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem—93  million  miles  to  the  sun ;  26  million  miles 
to  Venus,  the  nearest  planet;  3,680  million  miles 
to  Pluto— and  when  one  catalogs  the  problems 
to  be  solved  and  the  new  knowledge  that  is  needed 
in  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  technology 
from  magnetohydrodynamics  to  cosmology,  from 
materials  to  biology  and  psychology,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  before  us  becomes  apparent.  It 
is  a  task  that  challenges  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
as  a  whole.  There  is  room  for  cooperation  of  men 
of  many  skills  and  of  nations  large  and  small. 

In  this  context  of  viewing  space  research  as  an 
instrument  for  the  development  of  meaningful 
cooperation  between  nations,  let  me  first  describe 
the  program  of  the  United  States.  I  will  then 
tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  program  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Finally,  I  shall  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  international  cooperation  is  beginning  to 
develop.  In  doing  this  I  shall  borrow  liberally 
from  reports  and  papers  presented  at  international 


Address  made  before  the  World  Affairs  Council  at 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  7.  For  statements  made  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  regarding  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space,  see  p.  64. 
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meetings  which  have  been  held  in  the  last  several 
months. 


Interest  of  Man  in  Outer  Space 

The  interest  of  man  in  outer  space  began  long 
ago  among  uncivilized  peoples  to  whom  the  face 
of  the  sky  was  clock  and  almanac;  the  celestial 
bodies,  objects  of  worship.  Exploration  was  at 
first  by  visual  observation,  later  aided  by  armillary 
spheres  and  quadrants,  and  still  later  by  more 
precise  measuring  instruments,  telescopes,  and 
spectroscopes.  The  information  obtained  was  that' 
borne  by  the  light  that  was  transmitted  from  the 
distant  celestial  object  through  the  atmosphere 
to  the  observing  instrument  on  the  ground.  In 
recent  years  the  light  waves  have  been  supple- 
mented by  radio  waves  as  carriers  of  information 
from  the  stars  and  planets. 

Men  of  many  nations  have  contributed  through 
the  centuries  to  the  exploration  of  space  by  the 
methods  of  astronomy.  The  history  of  advances 
in  astronomical  knowledge  and  technique  in- 
cludes the  records  of  Chinese,  Babylonians, 
Greeks,  Arabians,  and  of  nearly  every  nation  of 
the  modern  world.  International  cooperation  was 
early  recognized  as  essential  and  beneficial;  the 
countless  number  of  the  stars  and  the  vastness  of 
space  present  mankind  with  a  truly  global  task. 

The  picture  of  the  universe  obtained  by  the 
astronomers  early  stirred  the  imagination  of  men 
to  speculate  about  the  existence  of  life  elsewhere 
in  the  universe,  about  means  of  communicatioi 
with  distant  stars,  and,  in  the  last  centuries,  aboul. 
the  possibility  of  the  travel  of  man  to  the  moor 
and  planets.  Some  sought  to  apply  the  science 
and   engineering   of   their   day  to   describe  th 
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vehicles  to  be  used.  For  example,  Jules  Verne 
Dublished  in  1865  in  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon 
i  description  of  a  gun-launched  projectile  carry- 
ng  passengers  to  orbit  the  moon.  Today  we  have 
aken  the  first  steps  to  bring  this  inspired  vision 
o  reality.  The  exploration  of  space  by  unmanned 
chicles  carrying  scientific  apparatus  began  on 
)ctober  4,  1957;  exploration  by  man  will  follow 
n  due  course. 

Now  that  date — October  4, 1957 — did  something 
more  than  mark  the  successful  launching  of  a 
atellite  into  an  orbit  around  the  earth  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  brought  this  Nation  to  its  feet 
n  a  sort  of  bewilderment.  How  had  this  come 
.bout  ?  Our  leadership  in  science  and  technology, 
>ur  genius  for  applying  new  knowledge  gained 
hrough  research  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
i  mankind — these  were  being  challenged,  and  in 
,  most  dramatic  way.  Initial  reactions  of  skep- 
icism  began  to  give  way  to  a  sober  realization 
hat  space  research  was  more  than  a  scientific 
ctivity.  In  the  hands  of  a  determined  and  able 
ompetitor,  it  was  a  mighty  instrument  for  propa- 
anda  and  a  symbol  of  international  prestige. 
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stablishment  of  NASA 

In  mid- 1958  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
was  signed  into  law  and  the  National  Aero- 
autics  and  Space  Administration  was  established, 
'he  act  begins  with  a  declaration  of  policy  and 
urpose  which  reads  thusly: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
ie  United  States  that  activities  in  space  should  be  de- 
nted to  peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

.:  also  declares  that, 

The  aeronautical  and  space  activities  of  the  United 
:ates  shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  contribute  materially 
\  (among  other  objectives)  cooperation  by  the  United 
'ates  with  other  nations  and  groups  of  nations  in  work 
>ne  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  in  the  peaceful  application 
the  results  thereof. 

1 1  think  I  will  not  take  the  time  tonight  to 

Ascribe  the  growth  of  NASA  to  you.     We  do 

ive  in  operation  several  large  research  centers, 

iree  of  which  are  located  in  California.    One  of 

jiese  is  well  known  to  this   audience— the  Jet 

Topulsion   Laboratory   operated   by   Cal   Tech 

(ider  contract  to  NASA.     The  Congress  being 

jilling,  we  will  add  to  our  research  center  roster 
I p 

Public  Law  85-568. 


in  mid-March  the  Huntsville,  Alabama,  group 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun. 
By  June  30, 1960,  we  will  employ  more  than  15,000 
people  in  the  Government-operated  centers  alone. 
The  Propulsion  Laboratory  complement  of  able 
people  adds  another  2,400  to  that  total.  Our 
budget  last  year  totaled  $335  million,  and  this 
year  the  Congress  appropriated  $501  million  for 
our  use.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  budgetary  dis- 
cussions for  the  1961  fiscal  year,  and  I  can  say 
only  that  our  resources  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  larger  by  a  significant  amount. 

U.S.  Space  Activity  Objectives 

Now  as  to  our  program — and  here  I  must  com- 
press a  2-hour  discussion  into  a  5-minute  sum- 
mary— let  me  say  that  it  includes  research  in 
most  of  the  areas  of  the  physical  sciences  and  in 
certain  of  the  areas  of  the  life  sciences.  One  of 
the  principal  objectives  of  current  space  activity 
is  the  study  of  the  space  environment  by  the  un- 
dertaking of  scientific  experiments  using  sounding 
rockets,  manmade  earth  satellites,  manmade 
planets,  and  deep-space  probes.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  used  the  term  "space  science"  as 
a  shorthand  expression  for  experiments  in  physics, 
chemistry,  bioscience,  astronomy,  astrophysics, 
and  geophysics.  All  of  these  space-science  experi- 
ments will  employ  instruments  transported  into 
the  upper  atmosphere  and  outer  space. 

The  NASA  objectives  include  the  investigation 
of  the  uses  of  earth  satellites  to  perform  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  some  tasks  which  are 
now  carried  out  by  the  other  means  and  to  perform 
other  tasks  which  cannot  be  done  at  all  with 
present  means.  The  applications  which  seem  most 
promising  at  present  are  those  directed  toward 
weather  observation,  analysis,  and  forecasting  on 
a  global  scale;  the  improvement  of  long-distance 
radio  communication;  the  study  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  earth  and  of  the  distribution  of  land 
masses  and  water ;  and  all-weather  global  naviga- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  such  applications  brought 
to  successful  fruition  will  improve  the  well-being 
of  mankind  everywhere. 

NASA  program  objectives,  presumably  like 
those  of  other  countries,  include,  too,  the  orderly 
development  of  means  for  the  manned  exploration 
of  space.  En  route  to  the  long-range  objective  of 
manned  exploration  of  the  solar  system  are  the 
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temporary  ballistic  flights  of  man  into  space  and 
return  (already  accomplished  with  animals) ; 
manned  flight  for  one  or  a  few  circuits  in  the 
simplest  vehicle  in  an  orbit  well  below  the  level  of 
the  Great  Radiation  Belt;  manned  flight  in  ad- 
vanced maneuverable  vehicles,  in  larger  satellites 
carrying  several  men,  in  permanent  manned  orbit- 
ing space  laboratories;  manned  flight  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  moon  and  return  to  earth;  and 
manned  landing  on  the  moon  and  return. 

NASA's  present  project  in  this  field,  Project 
Mercury,  has  been  repeatedly  described  in  the  in- 
ternational public  and  technical  press.  Its  suc- 
cessful completion  requires  the  cooperation  of 
several  countries  in  permitting  the  installation  and 
assisting  in  the  operation  of  portable  tracking 
radars,  communication  stations,  and  telemetry  re- 
ceiving stations  at  suitable  points  along  the  in- 
tended course.  Negotiations  currently  under  way 
promise  that  this  cooperation  will  be  forthcoming 
generously. 

Even  the  first  steps  in  the  manned  exploration 
of  space  are  very  expensive,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  presently  estimated  cost  of  Project 
Mercury  of  $250  million  or  more.  The  resources 
required  for  the  advanced  missions  I  have  men- 
tioned may  well  demand  a  worldwide  collabora- 
tion. Thus  this  activity  may  serve  to  give  a  true 
measure  of  man's  response  to  the  challenge  to  dis- 
cover and  explore  the  new  frontier  of  our  day. 

Rocket  and  Vehicle  Development 

In  order  that  the  programs  just  discussed  can 
be  carried  out  at  an  ever- increasing  level  of  com- 
plexity and  scientific  significance,  it  has  been 
obvious  that  launching  vehicles  and  space  propul- 
sion systems  must  be  provided.  An  early  task  of 
NASA,  then,  was  the  planning  of  a  program  of 
rocket  and  vehicle  development  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  Such  a  program 
must  provide  for  the  flying  of  all  the  desired  mis- 
sions with  a  minimum  number  of  new  rockets 
and  new  vehicles.  As  in  other  countries,  our 
present  launching  vehicles  are  assembled  from 
rockets  developed  in  the  ballistic  missile  program 
and  available  smaller  rockets.  For  the  increased 
thrust  that  we  so  much  require  for  future  missions, 
two  new  developments  have  been  started  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  of  these  is  being  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  von  Braun  and  his  people— the 
Saturn  vehicle— a  cluster  of  eight  existing  rocket 
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engines  to  give  a  capability  of  about  l1^  million 
pounds  of  thrust.  The  second  is  a  single-chamber 
rocket  engine  of  V/2  million  pounds'  thrust  under 
development  by  the  Rocketdyne  Division  of  North 
American  Aviation.  It  is  expected  that  this  I 
engine  can  be  clustered  to  give  6  million  pounds' 
thrust  or  more. 

In  addition  to  these  first-stage  booster  rockets, 
several  upper-stage  rockets  are  under  development, 
including  some  using  high-energy  fuels.  In  addi- 
tion nuclear  rockets  are  under  development  by  the 
AEC  [Atomic  Energy  Commission]  and  NASA 
along  with  the  general  application  of  nuclear 
energy  for  auxiliary  power  in  space  vehicles. 

Of  particular  interest  to  other  countries  may  be 
the  launching-vehicle  system  under  development 
by  NASA  and  known  as  the  Scout.  This  is  a, 
four-stage,  solid-propellant,  satellite-launching 
vehicle  that  will  carry  150  to  200  pounds  into  an 
orbit  300  miles  above  the  earth's  surface.  It  will, 
be  more  economical  than  existing  vehicles;  hope- 
fully it  will  cost  no  more  than  $600,000  per  firing. 
We  expect  to  use  this  vehicle,  if  its  development  is 
a  success,  in  early  international  cooperative  pro- 
grams. 

Now  there  is  no  point  in  launching  a  satellite 
or  an  experiment  toward  the  moon  or  the  planets 
if  we  have  no  means  of  tracking  the  space  experi-, 
ment  and  acquiring  from  it  the  information  col- 
lected by  the  various  sensors  carried  aloft.  Thus 
we  have  had  to  build  a  network  of  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  stations  that  today  covers  most 
of  the  globe.  Fortunately  we  inherited  some  sta- 
tions from  the  activities  carried  on  under  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year  program  and  thus 
were  able  to  launch  a  good  many  useful  experi- 
ments during  the  past  year  without  waiting  for 
the  construction  of  the  stations  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  network. 

The  Russian  Program 

Now,  what  of  the  Russian  program  ?  I  suspect 
that  most  of  you  know  more  about  it  than  you 
do  of  our  own.  From  information  given  us  by  a 
variety  of  sources — some  of  them  Russian — it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  assigned  their  top  scientists 
and  engineers  to  this  new  field.  They  possess 
rockets  that  are  estimated  to  be  twice  as  powerful 
as  our  largest — the  Atlas  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile.  They  have  launched  three  successful 
satellites  and  three  deep-space  probes.     One  olj 
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hese  now  orbits  the  sun,  another  landed  on  the 
noon,  and  the  third  photographed  the  far  side  of 
he  moon  as  it  went  into  an  orbit  that  initially 
inked  the  moon  and  the  earth.  Nothing  has  been 
;aid  by  the  Russians  about  their  failures,  whereas 
mr  failures,  as  well  as  our  successes,  are  promi- 
lently  displayed  for  all  the  world  to  see.  But  it 
loes  seem  that  their  space- vehicle  system  is  highly 
•eliable,  suggesting  that  they  have  fired  it  much 
nore  frequently  than  any  of  the  variety  of  sys- 
ems  we  have  been  forced  to  use  thus  far. 

As  to  scientific  results  to  date,  it  is  the  opinion 
>f  knowledgeable  scientists  that  we  have  done  as 
veil  or  better  than  the  Russians.  They  have  been 
ible  to  couple  spectacular  technological  accom- 
)lishments  with  useful  scientific  experiments, 
whereas  our  more  modest  technological  efforts — 
>ecause  of  our  lack  of  reliable  launching  vehicles 
>f  high  thrust — have  turned  up  really  significant 
^mounts  of  new  and  important  scientific  informa- 
ion. 

More  important  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  their 
cientific  achievements,  however,  has  been  the  fact 
hat  they  have  been  successful  in  making  their 
pectacular  space  accomplishments  appear  to  many 
tations  as  a  valid  measure  of  their  sophistication 
a  all  branches  of  science  and  technology.  More 
ecently  they  have  been  active  and  successful  in 
reating  the  impression  that  their  achievements 
n  space  research  and  exploration  are  a  valid  meas- 
tre  of  the  strength  of  their  Communist  system  as 
ompared  to  our  democratic  way  of  life.  All  in 
11,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  and  is  making  hay 
idiile  the  sun  shines  on  their  satellites  and  lunar 
irobes. 

nternational  Cooperation 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  matter  of  international 
ooperation  as  we  see  it  today.  You  will  recall 
vy  reading  that  section  of  the  space  act  governing 
ur  activities  that  encourages  us  to  develop  pro- 
rams  of  international  cooperation.  An  Office  of 
nternational  Programs  was  established  by  NASA 
1  November  1958.  Exploratory  talks  were  con- 
iucted  with  the  scientists  of  other  nations,  and  a 
lattern  for  cooperation  was  established  with  the 
.lessing  of  the  scientific  community.  We  are  now 
.uite  completely  occupied  with  discussions  with  a 
ozen  groups  from  as  many  countries  interested  in 
|3sociating  themselves  with  the  United  States 
irogram. 


It  might  be  well  for  me  to  describe  to  you  some 
of  the  activities  which  may  form  the  basis  for 
international  cooperation  and  which  arise  from 
the  global  nature  of  research  in  space.  The  desir- 
able types  of  activity,  it  seems  to  me,  are  exchanges 
of  scientific  and  technical  information  and  data, 
exchanges  of  scientists,  coordinated  programs  of 
observation  and  experimentation,  and  cooperative 
programs  of  space  exploration. 

Exchange  of  information  in  its  usual  form  con- 
sists of  the  exchange  of  publications  and  the  hold- 
ing of  international  scientific  meetings.  In  the 
space  activities  initiated  during  the  IGY  it  was 
found  desirable  to  exchange  information  on  the 
planning  of  experiments,  to  give  prompt  notice  of 
launchings,  early  information  on  orbits,  and  such 
other  data  as  would  permit  participation  of  others 
in  observations  of  scientific  value.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  progress  toward  the  com- 
plete reestablishment  of  these  procedures. 

It  has  been  remarked  earlier  that  space  science 
is  not  a  new  scientific  discipline  but  comprises  the 
use  of  new  tools  of  experimentation  by  trained  sci- 
entists in  physics,  geophysics,  astronomy,  and 
similar  established  fields.  The  exchange  of  sci- 
entists between  countries  permits  a  more  rapid 
transfer  of  the  new  techniques  than  can  be  accom- 
plished by  publications  or  presentation  of  papers. 
NASA  has  established  a  few  fellowships  available 
to  scientists  of  other  countries  and  has  provided 
research  opportunities  to  a  few  guest  scientists. 
Exchange  of  scientists  in  addition  to  providing 
training  in  new  techniques  may  also  be  used  for 
substantive  participation  of  senior  scientists  in 
cooperative  programs. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  that  national  programs 
in  the  space  field  be  coordinated  to  avoid  unde- 
sired  duplication  and  to  provide  the  enhanced  in- 
crease in  knowledge  that  comes  from  coordinated 
efforts.  This  coordination  was  well  done  under 
CSAGI  [Comite  special  de  l'annee  geophysique 
internationale] ,  the  nongovernmental  interna- 
tional committee  for  the  IGY,2  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  early  establishment  on  a  more  perma- 
nent basis  of  the  Committee  on  Space  Research  to 
continue  coordination  of  basic  scientific  research 
in  the  space  field.  There  is  need  for  coordination 
in  program  planning  and  in  the  execution  of  cer- 


*  For  an  article  on  "The  International  Geophysical  Year 
in  Retrospect"  by  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  Jr.,  see  Bulletin 
of  May  11, 1959,  p.  682. 
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tain  programs.  Activities  in  the  tracking  of  satel- 
lites and  in  the  reception  of  telemetered  data,  in 
research  on  the  upper  atmosphere  and  ionosphere 
by  means  of  sounding  rockets  launched  simul- 
taneously in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  investi- 
gation of  the  ionosphere  by  observation  of  radio 
signals  from  satellites,  and  in  laboratory  and  theo- 
retical research  in  areas  supporting  space  activities 
are  examples  of  program  areas  in  which  interna- 
tional coordination  would  be  most  productive. 

Joint  Exploration  of  Space 

The  ultimate  step  in  international  cooperation  is 
joint  participation  in  a  single  program,  with  parti- 
cipation of  scientists  of  two  or  more  countries  in 
the  design  of  experiments  and  in  the  preparation 
of  payloads  for  rockets,  satellites,  and  space 
probes.  As  I  have  said,  discussions  are  under  way 
between  NASA  scientists  and  their  colleagues 
from  other  countries  with  the  view  of  beginning 
activities  of  this  type. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  international  character 
of  cooperative  space  activities  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged is  already  broad.  Our  radio  and  optical 
tracking  network  is  composed  of  stations  located 
in,  and  often  operated  by  scientists  and  technicians 
of,  Argentina,  Australia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  India, 
Iran,  Peru,  Spain,  and  South  Africa.  Other  co- 
operating stations  are  situated  in  England,  West 
Germany,  and  Japan.  The  new  Project  Mercury 
tracking  stations  will  expand  this  list  to  include 
additional  countries  to  the  south  and  in  Africa, 
along  the  planned  orbit  of  the  manned  capsule. 

Beyond  this,  tentative  arrangements  for  sub- 
stantial programs  of  joint  exploration  of  our 
spatial  environment  have  already  been  made  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Additional 
cooperative  programs  have  been  proposed  by  a 
number  of  Pacific  and  European  national  space 
committees.  These  are  substantive  proposals,  in 
which  each  nation  will  make  its  own  scientific  and 
technical  contribution  in  a  truly  joint  effort  to- 
ward mutually  agreed  objectives.  The  prepara- 
tion and  execution  of  these  programs  will  not  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  months,  but 
the  achievement  of  their  objectives,  with  the  at- 
tendant scientific  interchange,  will  enrich  all. 

As  an  evidence  of  our  interest  in  international 
cooperation,  we  would  be  most  happy  to  offer  the 
services  of  our  tracking  network  in  support  of 


the  scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union  when  and  if 
that  nation  undertakes  a  manned  space-flight 
program.  Data  could  be  acquired  and  transmitted 
in  its  raw  state  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Moscow.  A  precedent  for  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  established  in  the  IGY  operation  when  the 
United  States  supplied  to  the  Soviet  scientists,  as 
of  July  1959,  some  46  tape  recordings  of  Sputnik 
I,  II,  and  III.  Should  special  recording  or  data 
read-out  equipment  be  required,  I  am  sure  that 
we  would  be  happy  to  provide  them  or  to  utilize 
equipment  furnished  by  the  Soviet  scientists.  In 
such  a  cooperative  venture  we  could  help  them  to 
keep  in  continuous  or  essentially  continuous 
contact  with  their  astronaut. 

Efforts  Toward  Common  Understanding 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be 
associated  with  exciting  new  ventures  through-, 
out  most  of  my  life.  As  I  look  back  over  the 
years,  it  seems  that  I  have  been  happiest  and  have;1 
worked  most  diligently  when  the  activity  in  which; 
I  was  engaged  had  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the; 
affairs  of  men.  Thus  my  association  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  important  to  me; 
because  I  was  convinced,  early  in  that  association,' 
that  our  nuclear  weapons  strength  was  the  on& 
most  powerful  deterrent  to  the  initiation  of  a* 
shooting  war  by  another  great  power.  Now  I  find 
myself  in  this  exciting,  difficult,  and  important 
field  of  space  research.  To  me,  one  of  its  greatest 
appeals  is  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  program  of  international 
cooperation  in  the  science  and  technology  neces- 
sary to  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 

After  all,  science  is  truly  an  international 
language.  And  space  is  an  all-pervasive  arena 
with  plenty  of  challenge  for  anyone  who  possesses 
the  curiosity  and  energy  to  attempt  the  solution 
of  its  mysteries. 

To  explore  space  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
cal universe  in  which  man  lives ;  to  explore  space 
as  a  demonstration  of  his  mastery  of  advanced 
technology;  to  open  space  to  his  own  travel  to 
satisfy  his  desire  to  see  and  experience  for  himself ; 
to  explore  applications  of  space  technology  to 
improve  worldwide  communications  and  weather 
forecasting — all  of  these  aims  reflect  as  in  a  mirror 
the  desires  of  men  everywhere. 

Out  of  the  efforts  of  the  dedicated  and  inspired 
men  of  all  nations  may  yet  come  that  common 
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understanding  and  mutual  trust  that  will  break 
the  lockstep  of  suspicion  and  distrust  that  divides 
the  world  into  separate  camps  today.  Whatever 
the  outcome,  we  cannot  fail  to  make  the  effort. 


U.S.  Welcomes  Bankers'  Study  Trip 
to  India  and  Pakistan 


under-developed  countries  are  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  but  are  also  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  democratic  values  in  the  World. 

This  assistance  cannot  be  provided  wholly  by 
the  United  States,  and  should  be  a  joint  venture  by 
all  industrialized  free  countries. 

We  hope  this  Mission  may  provide  a  pattern 
for  other  countries  seeking  economic  growth. 


STATEMENT    BY   ACTING    SECRETARY    DILLON 

Press  release  867  dated  December  19 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  announcement  today 
December  19]  by  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  President 
)f  the  World  Bank,  that  Mr.  Hermann  J.  Abs 
)f  Germany,  Sir  Oliver  Franks  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Dodge  of  the  United 
States  had  accepted  his  suggestion  that  they  join 
n  paying  a  visit  to  India  and  Pakistan  early  next 
rear  to  become  acquainted  with  the  economic 
:onditions  and  programs  there.  The  United 
States  Government  greatly  welcomes  this  initia- 
te. The  idea  of  employing  visits  such  as  this  to 
tchieve  broader  understanding  in  the  West  of  the 
sconomic  position  and  problems  of  India  and 
?akistan  was  contained  in  a  resolution  approved 
>y  the  United  States  Senate  on  September  10,  last, 
vhich  was  sponsored  by  Senators  John  F.  Ken- 
ledy  and  John  Sherman  Cooper.1  Similar  resolu- 
ions  were  sponsored  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Chester  Bowles,  James  G.  Fulton,  and 
Jhester  E.  Merrow.  I  am  sure  that  the  viewpoints 
tfr.  Dodge  will  hear  and  the  insight  he  will  derive 
rom  his  trip  will  make  an  important  contribution 
o  discussions  in  this  country  regarding  the  prob- 
ems  of  India  and  Pakistan. 


OINT  STATEMENT  BY  SENATORS  KENNEDY 
kND  COOPER  » 

:  We  are  delighted  by  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
Vorld  Bank  to  carry  through  the  concept  of  the 
ienate  Resolution,  which  calls  for  a  study  by 
•owerful  western  countries  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  India  and  Pakistan. 
Higher  living  standards  and  economic  growth  of 


WORLD  BANK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
announced  on  December  19  that  he  had  suggested 
to  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  chairman  of  Lloyds  Bank 
Ltd.  of  London,  England,  Dr.  Hermann  Abs, 
chairman  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many, and  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  chairman  of  the 
Detroit  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
that  they  visit  India  and  Pakistan  to  study  eco- 
nomic conditions  there  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  current  and  planned  development  pro- 
grams in  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Black  said  that 
he  was  convinced  of  the  need  for  wider  under- 
standing in  the  industrially  developed  countries 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
visits  such  as  this  by  prominent  members  of  the 
business  and  financial  communities  of  the  indus- 
trial countries  could  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  that  end.  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  Dr.  Abs,  and 
Mr.  Dodge  have  accepted  Mr.  Black's  suggestion 
and  are  planning  to  make  the  trip  during  next 
February  and  March. 

Mr.  Black's  suggestion  was  made  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
who  have  welcomed  the  idea  and  will  give  the 
members  of  the  group  every  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  major  issues  involved  in  the  economic 
development  of  their  countries.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Germany  have  also  been  kept  fully  informed. 

1  Senators  Kennedy  and  Cooper  coauthored  S.  Con. 
Res.  11,  To  Invite  Friendly  and  Democratic  Nations  To 
Consult  With  Countries  of  South  Asia. 

*  Released  simultaneously  with  World  Bank  announce- 
ment of  Dec.  19. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Sets  Up  New  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space; 
Decides  To  Convene  International  Scientific  Conference 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Committee  I 
(Political  and  Security)  on  December  10  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
General  Assembly,  together  with  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  December 
12. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3345 

Two  years  ago  the  first  manmade  earth  satellite 
was  placed  in  orbit.  A  succession  of  satellites  has 
followed.  These  have  advanced  man's  scientific 
knowledge  and  demonstrated  new  techniques  for 
communications  and  meteorology.  Some  space 
probes  have  escaped  beyond  orbits  around  the 
earth.  Notably,  the  Soviet  Union  has  reached  the 
moon,  and  some  probes  have  coursed  far  beyond. 
Animals  have  penetrated  outer  space  as  passengers 
aboard  space  vehicles  and  returned  safely;  man 
will  doubtless  follow  soon. 

The  events  of  the  past  2  years  are  starting  to 
make  clear  the  promise  and  the  problems  confront- 
ing man  as  he  ventures  into  outer  space.  These 
beginnings  challenge  man's  political  and  tech- 
nological inventiveness.  It  is  a  prime  task  of 
governments  and  of  the  United  Nations  to  see  to 
it  that  political  progress  keeps  pace  with  scientific 
change.  Unless  this  is  done  the  world  runs  the 
serious  risk  of  relying  on  political  institutions  and 
arrangements  that  are  outmoded  and  inadequate. 

The  Rationale  of  International  Cooperation 

In  surveying  what  has  happened  so  far  in  man's 
activities  relating  to  outer  space  and  in  planning 
for  the  future  we  ought  to  inquire  very  candidly 
into  the  reasons  for  international  cooperation  in 
outer  space  and  into  the  purposes  which  the  United 
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Nations  can  serve  in  this  connection.  I  believe 
there  are  several  important  reasons  and  purposes 
for  cooperation  through  the  United  Nations. 

First,  outer  space  is  not  the  concern  of  one  na- 
tion or  of  only  a  few.  It  is  of  interest  to  all. 
Fairness  demands  that  there  be  an  equitable  shar- 
ing of  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  all  opera- 
tions in  this  new  realm  and  of  the  burdens  in 
carrying  them  on  as  well.  Outer  space  cannot  be 
anyone's  private  preserve.  The  idea  of  partner- 
ship in  outer  space  has  secured  acceptance  by  mem- 
ber states  of  the  United  Nations,  without  regard 
to  their  differing  social  and  political  philosophies. 
United  Nations  discussion  during  the  last  2  years 
has  emphasized  the  principle  of  openness  and 
availability  of  outer  space.  International  cooper- 
ation through  the  United  Nations  is  surely  an  ap- 
propriate means  for  putting  this  principle  into 
practice. 

Secondly,  cooperation  among  countries  will  in- 
evitably be  necessary  for  accomplishing  many  de- 
sirable projects  in  outer  space.  For  example,  if 
such  projects  require  worldwide  tracking  or  tele- 
metering equipment  or  launching  sites  in  certain 
geographical  locations,  or  if  their  cost  is  too  high 
for  any  one  nation  to  bear,  they  will  be  literally 
impossible  without  international  cooperation.  For 
still  other  space  activities,  such  as  radio  and  tele- 
vision satellites,  even  though  international  cooper- 
ation may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  it  will  be 
required  for  maximum  efficiency  and  usefulness. 
In  general,  joint  enterprises  in  outer  space  will 
prove  more  effective  than  the  efforts  of  any  single 
nation,  since  each  nation  can  contribute  what  it  has 
in  abundance  or  does  best  at  any  given  time.  Al- 
ready other  countries  have  their  contributions  to 
make  and  will  develop  greater  capabilities  in  the 
future.  If  the  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  is  diffused,  the  abilities  of  all  nations  can 
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b  developed  more  quickly  and  brought  into  play, 
'hrough  organized  international  cooperation  the 
witributions  and  capabilities  of  each  country  can 
e  made  most  effective. 

There  is  a  very  practical  reason  for  intern  a- 
onal  cooperation  in  outer  space.  Without  it,  the 
.anifold  activities  being  progressively  undertaken 
ould  begin  to  conflict  and  to  frustrate  each  other. 
or  example,  the  radio  spectrum  for  space  com- 
unications  could  become  overcrowded  and  hope- 
ssly  confused. 

There  is  still  another  reason  to  which  we  should 
iy  the  most  serious  attention.  The  cloud  of  an 
ifinitely  devastating  nuclear  war  hangs  over  all 
itions.  Men  have  learned  how  to  accomplish 
orldwide  destruction.  Will  they  be  able  to  for- 
«r  from  aggressive  use  of  force,  bringing  all-out 
iclear  war  in  its  train?  The  United  Nations 
id  its  machinery  were  expressly  designed  to  pre- 
art  such  a  catastrophe.  Governments  continue 
seek  means  for  bringing  unlimited  competition 
armaments  under  control  and  for  instituting 
ective  measures  of  disarmament.  Working  to- 
•ther  on  the  challenges  of  outer  space  can  provide 
vernments  with  experience  in  regulating  space 
tivities  that  may  prove  valuable  in  the  area  of 
sarmament  as  well. 

In  sum,  international  cooperation  in  the  explo- 
tion  of  outer  space  offers  an  avenue  along  which 
tions  may  approach  mutual  understanding  and 
ace.  Working  together  on  the  great  challenges 
explorations  beyond  the  confines  of  earth  can 
iate  a  new  perspective  in  which  national  bound- 
es  and  national  rivalries  recede  in  importance, 
mmon  efforts  in  the  conquest  of  space  can  forge 
community  of  interest.  Where  community  of 
erest  is  strong  enough,  there  is  unity  of  spirit 
i  harmony  in  action.  A  new  opportunity  now 
;sents  itself  for  the  operation  of  these  forces. 
)  should  give  it  generous  scope. 

tort  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

jrhe  General  Assembly  now  has  before  it  the 
I'ort  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
lis  of  Outer  Space,1  which  was  established  at  the 

p.N.  doc.  A/4141 ;  for  a  statement  by  Mr.  Lodge  on  the 
'ft  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  see  Bulletin  of 
V  27,  1959,  p.  138;  for  statements  by  U.S.  representa- 
|s  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  see  ibid.,  June  15,  1959, 
1 83,  and  June  29,  1959,  p.  972. 
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13th  session.2  That  Committee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Ambassador  [Koto]  Matsudaira, 
has  done  valuable  work.  The  United  States  fully 
endorses  the  Committee's  careful  and  constructive 
report  contained  in  document  A/4141.  I  should 
like  now  to  outline  some  suggestions  as  to  the  next 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  United  Nations  in  follow- 
ing up  the  Committee's  work. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  in  the  conclusions  to 
that  part  of  its  report  written  in  response  to  par- 
agraph 1(b)  of  Resolution  1348  (XIII),  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  General  Assembly  commit- 
tee, composed  of  representatives  of  member  states, 
to  perform  three  kinds  of  functions.  These  are 
the  following:  (1)  study  of  practical  and  feasible 
measures  for  facilitating  international  coopera- 
tion, including  those  indicated  by  the  Ad  Hon 
Committee  in  its  report  under  paragraph  1(b)  of 
last  year's  resolution ;  (2)  consideration  of  means, 
as  appropriate,  for  studying  and  resolving  legal 
problems  which  may  arise  in  carrying  out  pro- 
grams for  the  exploration  of  outer  space;  (3)  re- 
view, as  appropriate,  of  the  subject  matter  en- 
trusted by  the  Assembly  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
in  Resolution  1348  (XIII). 

Steps  To  Be  Taken  by  U.N.:  The  Draft  Resolution 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  along  with  a  group 
of  other  cooperating  states,  we  have  submitted  a 
draft  resolution,3  which  will  soon  be  on  the  table, 
designed  to  set  up  a  committee.  The  members  of 
that  committee  would  be:  Albania,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Hungary.  India, 
Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  U.K.,  and 
U.S.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  would  be 
as  follows : 

(a)  to  review,  as  appropriate,  the  area  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  study  practical  and 
feasible  means  for  giving  effect  to  programs  in 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  which  could  ap- 
propriately be  undertaken  under  United  Nations 
auspices;  and 

(b)  to  study  the  nature  of  legal  problems  which 
may  arise  from  exploration  of  outer  space. 

As  indicated  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  the 

'For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Jan. 
5,  1959,  p.  24. 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.247. 
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concluding  paragraph  of  its  report,  we  think  it  is 
clearly  appropriate  for  the  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  to  continue  to  pursue  lines 
of  endeavor  within  their  competence  in  regard  to 
outer-space  activities.  We  think  those  agencies 
will  naturally  wish  to  include  in  their  reports  to 
the  United  Nations  information  on  their  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  outer  space.  It  may  be  that 
the  General  Assembly,  from  time  to  time,  will 
wish  to  address  requests  or  recommendations  to 
one  or  more  of  these  agencies  for  specific  under- 
takings in  the  outer-space  field. 

I  should  like  now  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
composition  of  the  proposed  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space.  Last 
year,  despite  earnest  efforts,  we  were  not  able  to 
reach  unanimous  agreement  in  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  membership  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee. Subsequently,  some  members  of  that 
Committee  declined  to  participate  in  its  delibera- 
tions.   That  was  regrettable. 

We  have  sought  this  year  to  find  a  composition 
which  would  command  agreement  on  all  sides. 
Through  many  weeks  of  patient  negotiations  the 
United  States  has  sought  this  objective.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  has  at  length  been 
reached.  I  hope  that  the  fruits  of  this  agreement 
will  justify  the  work  and  the  concessions  involved 
in  reaching  it.  The  United  States  delegation 
trusts  that  the  agreement  is  a  favorable  augury 
for  international  cooperation  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Promoting  International  Scientific  Cooperation 

What  substantive  activities  should  the  new 
Committee  first  consider  ?  Without  wishing  to  at- 
tempt a  definitive  listing  of  activities,  the  United 
States  would  like  to  outline  its  views  on  steps  in 
two  broad  areas  which  were  mentioned  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  and  in  which  early  concentration 
of  effort  should  prove  constructive.  The  first  of 
these  areas  is  that  of  international  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation.  The  second  is  that  of  ap- 
propriate regulation  of  man's  activities  in  outer 
space. 

An  International  Conference  of  Scientists 

With  respect  to  facilitating  international  scien- 
tific cooperation,  no  more  appropriate  initial  step 
could  be  taken  than  to  review  and  exchange  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  the  outer-space  activities 
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conducted  to  date.  The  Soviet  Union's  proposal 
that  an  international  conference  to  this  end  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
offers  a  promising  starting  point.  The  United 
States  has  welcomed  this  proposal 4  as  a  sign  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  willingness  to  share  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  data  resulting  from  its 
achievement  in  outer  space. 

An  international  conference  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  desirability  of  openness  in  the  con- 
duct of  outer-space  activities.  The  conference 
would  serve  as  a  valuable  meeting  ground  for 
scientists  actively  engaged  in  outer-space  activi- 
ties and  others  actively  interested  in  the  results  of 
these  activities.  It  would  usefully  supplement  ex- 
changes  already  initiated  by  the  international 
scientific  community,  in  particular  the  activities^ 
of  the  Committee  on  Space  Research  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  planning  a  space-science  sym- 
posium to  be  held  in  January  1960. 

To  be  meaningful,  of  course,  such  a  space  con- 
ference must  go  beyond  mere  repetition  of  the 
limited  exchanges  already  had  or  scheduled  within 
the  scientific  community.  Thus  the  United  States 
believes  that  the  scope  of  the  proposed  conference 
should  include  not  only  space  sciences,  so  well 
covered  by  exchanges  in  scientific  forums,  but  also 
engineering  and  technological  aspects,  propulsion, 
vehicles,  guidance  problems,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  nations  which  have  not  yet  be- 
gun their  own  space  programs. 

The  new  Committee,  then,  should,  the  United 
States  thinks,  give  early  attention  to  arrange- 
ments for  convening  an  international  conference 
of  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
specialized  agencies. 

Members  of  this  committee  will  note  that  the 
draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  cosponsoring 
delegations  does  not  contain  any  provision  speci- 
fying who  will  participate  in  the  scientific  con- 
ference. That  matter  of  participation  is  covered 
in  an  amendment 5  which  will  be  submitted  by  thf 
delegation  of  Belgium.  That  amendment  woulc 
insert,  at  the  appropriate  place,  the  words:  "oj 


*  For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Lodge,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2 
1959,  p.  651. 

5  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.248.  The  amendment  was  approve* 
in  Committee  I  on  Dec.  12. 
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interested  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  specialized  agencies."  The  amended  para- 
graph would  read  as  follows : 

Decides  to  convene  in  1960  or  1961,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  an  international  scientific  con- 
ference of  interested  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  the  specialized  agencies  for  the  exchange  of  experience 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

The  United  States  supports  this  amendment, 
and  we  trust  this  Committee  will  incorporate  it  in 
the  resolution  by  a  decisive  majority,  in  accordance 
with  the  United  Nations  precedents  on  the  calling 
of  international  conferences.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage which  is,  one  might  say,  standard  practice. 

There  are  other  possibilities  for  international 
scientific  cooperation  which  can  profitably  be  ex- 
plored by  the  new  United  Nations  Committee. 

World  Data  Centers 

The  establishment  and  operation  of  world  data 
centers  during  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  gave  organization  and  unity  to  the  scientific 
world  in  its  quest  for  knowledge  about  the  uni- 
verse. This  development  constituted  an  impor- 
tant political  phenomenon.  The  world  data 
centers  have  continued  to  process  and  disseminate 
information  obtained  from  space  activities  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  report  calls  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  extending  the  number 
and  scope  of  such  centers.  We  think  the  new 
Committee  could  usefully  study  this  question, 
consulting  with  the  appropriate  mechanisms  of 
the  scientific  community,  and  provide  recommen- 
dations on  support  of  an  expanded  system  for 
collection  and  distribution  of  data.  It  is  to  be 
lioped  that  participating  countries  will  agree  to 
the  prompt  and  automatic  transmission  to  the 
world  data  centers  of  all  scientific  information 
obtained  by  spacecraft  and  related  data  necessary 
for  scientific  understanding. 

Laivnchings  Under  International  Awpices 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  pointed  out  that  instru- 
mentation of  a  scientific  payload  as  a  cooperative 
(mdeavor  would  provide  a  means  of  bringing  more 
lleeply  into  space  research  and  engineering  those 

icientists  who  would  not  otherwise  have  the  op- 
portunity of  performing  experiments  in  space. 
[Several  projects  of  this  type  are  already  under 
Ivay  among  the  world's  scientists,  and  we  believe 
j hat  it  would  be  fruitful  for  the  new  Committee 
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to  give  thought  to  the  potentialities  of  this 
promising  and  growing  form  of  cooperation.  The 
United  States,  for  its  part,  is  always  prepared  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  making  available  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  launchings  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Weather  and  Communications  Satellites 

The  United  States  would  like  to  see  inter- 
national cooperation  in  space  activities  carried 
beyond  the  activities  of  pure  research  to  facilitate 
the  conduct  of  international  programs  calling  for 
joint  effort  in  areas  of  practical  application  of 
space  science.  The  value  of  improved  weather 
forecasting  and  of  the  creation  of  additional  and 
more  effective  channels  for  worldwide  communi- 
cation is  evident.  Another  beneficial  field  of  ap- 
plication is  navigational  satellites.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  careful  international  study  made  of 
the  best  plans  for  adapting  these  various  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  sciences  to  practical  applica- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples. 

Study  of  Appropriate  International  Regulation 

The  international  community  should  also  at 
this  time,  we  believe,  give  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  appropriate  steps  to  regulate  man's 
activities  in  outer  space.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  suggest  that  now  is  the  time  to  attempt  any 
general  codification  of  space  law.  As  stated  in 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  report,  a  comprehensive 
code  is  neither  practicable  nor  necessary  in  the 
present  stage  of  knowledge  and  development  of 
space  activities. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  stated,  in  paragraph  9 
of  its  report  under  part  1(d)  of  the  1958  resolu- 
tion, that  the  law  has  begun  to  recognize  or  de- 
velop a  rule  that  outer  space  is,  on  conditions  of 
equality,  freely  available  for  exploration  and  use 
by  all  in  accordance  with  existing  or  future  in- 
ternational law  or  agreements.  The  United  States 
supports  this  view.  A  concept  of  freedom  of  space, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  we  can  overlook  the 
many  practical  problems  arising  from  the  opera- 
tion of  space  vehicles  which  were  pointed  out  by 
both  the  scientific  and  legal  experts  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee.  Therefore  it  seems  clear  that  the  new 
Committee  should  turn  its  attention  to  possible 
practical  measures  for  dealing  with  practical 
problems. 
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Identification  of  Orbital  Objects 

We  believe  that  the  new  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee should  study  means  for  providing  an  ap- 
propriate system  of  identification  for  all  objects 
placed  in  orbit  around  the  earth.  The  new  Com- 
mittee could  also  usefully  consider  means  that 
might  be  adopted  either  for  the  removal  of  spent 
satellites  from  orbit  or  at  least  the  termination 
of  their  radio  transmissions  when  their  usef  ulness 
is  ended. 

Celestial  Bodies 

Only  this  autumn  an  unmanned  space  probe  to 
the  moon  was  made.  It  is  not  too  early  to  start 
thinking  now  about  the  regime  which  ought  to 
be  applied  to  international  relations  with  respect 
to  celestial  bodies.  In  this  regard  the  United 
States  believes  that  man's  entry  into  outer  space 
is  a  concerted  undertaking  of  earth  as  a  whole  and 
that  scientific  progress  should  proceed  in  har- 
mony among  the  nations. 

Other  Topics 

Our  mentioning  these  selected  topics  is  not  to 
suggest  that  other  legal  problems  identified  in  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee's  report  should  be  neglected. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  some  cases,  as  with  the 
allocation  of  radio  frequencies,  it  is  our  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  work  of  an  existing  agency — 
in  this  case  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union — will  proceed  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
In  other  cases,  as  with  the  problem  of  liability  for 
injury  or  damage  caused  by  space  vehicles  or  the 
problem  of  reentry  and  landing  of  space  vehicles, 
the  new  United  Nations  Committee  may  wish  to 
give  early  attention  to  specific  procedures  or 
means  for  starting  to  cope  with  these  matters. 

Relationship  to  Disarmament 

The  United  States,  along  with  other  countries, 
has  long  recognized  the  potential  use  of  outer 
space  for  hostile  purposes.  Nearly  3  years  ago  we 
proposed  6  a  study  of  means  to  assure  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  I  wish  to 
repeat  that  the  United  States  remains  ready  to 
study  the  outer-space  sector  separately  and  does 
not  insist  that  it  be  treated  as  part  of  a  more  in- 
clusive program  for  disarmament. 

We  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  progress 
in  disarmament  negotiations.   It  is  for  that  reason 


that  we  have  undertaken,  along  with  a  group  of 
other  countries,  to  enter  into  renewed  discussions 
in  the  near  future.7  Hopeful  as  we  are  of  reach- 
ing significant  agreements  on  disarmament,  which 
can  lead  in  the  end  to  a  safer  and  happier  world, 
we  realize  from  experience  that  the  making  and 
carrying  out  of  effectual  agreements  to  disarm  are 
painstaking  and  time-consuming.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  international  cooperation  on  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space  delayed  because  of  this  fact. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  look  into  the  future,  and, 
as  they  look  into  the  reaches  of  space,  they  con-' 
front  an  unprecedented  opportunity.  The  fate  01 
human  activities  in  space  and  indeed  the  fate  oi 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
community  of  nations.  The  occasion  is  new.  The 
challenge  is  unprecedented.  Let  us  rise  to  the 
occasion.8 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  • 

I 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  as  a  wholt 
in  furthering  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space, 

Believing  that  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  spact 
should  be  only  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  to  the 
benefit  of  States  irrespective  of  the  stage  of  their  economic 
or  scientific  development, 

Desiring   to   avoid   the  extension  of  present  nation; 
rivalries  into  this  new  field, 

Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  international  co 
operation  in  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  outei 
space  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Noting  the  continuing  programmes  of  scientific  co-oper 
ation  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space  being  undertaker 
by  the  international  scientific  community, 

Believing  also  that  the  United  Nations  should  promot* 
international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outei 
space, 

1.  Establishes  a  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  o: 
Outer  Space,  consisting  of  Albania,  Argentina,  Australia 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslo 
vakia,  France,  Hungary,  India,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan 
Lebanon,  Mexico,  Poland,  Romania,  Sweden,  the  Union  ol 


. 


'  Ibid.,  Feb.  11,  1957,  p.  225. 
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7  See  p.  45. 

8  For  an  address  on  "Opportunities  for  Internationa 
Cooperation  in  Space  Exploration"  by  T.  Keith  Glennan 
see  p.  58. 
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Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  members  will 
serve  for  the  years  1960  and  1961,  and  requests  the 
Committee : 

(a)  To  review,  as  appropriate,  the  area  of  international 
co-operation,  and  to  study  practical  and  feasible  means  for 
giving  effect  to  programmes  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space  which  could  appropriately  be  undertaken  under 
United  Nations  auspices,  including,  inter  alia: 

(i)  Assistance  for  continuation  on  a  permanent  basis 
of  the  research  on  outer  space  carried  on  within 
the  framework  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year; 

(ii)  Organization  of  the  mutual  exchange  and  dis- 
semination of  information  on  outer  space  research ; 

(iii)  Encouragement  of  national  research  programmes 
for  the  study  of  outer  space,  and  the  rendering 
of  all  possible  assistance  and  help  towards  their 
realization ; 

(b)  To  study  the  nature  of  legal  problems  which  may 
arise  from  the  exploration  of  outer  space ; 

2.  Requests  the  Committee  to  submit  reports  on  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

B 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  successes  of  great  signi- 
ficance to  mankind  that  have  been  attained  in  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  in  the  form  of  the  recent  launching 
of  artificial  earth  satellites  and  space  rockets, 

Attaching  great  importance  to  a  broad  development  of 
international  co-operation  in  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space 
in  the  interests  of  the  development  of  science  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  well-being  of  peoples, 

1.  Decides  to  convene  in  1960  or  1961,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations,  an  international  scientific 
conference  of  interested  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  specialized  agencies  for  the  exchange  of  ex- 
perience in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space ; 

2.  Requests  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space,  established  in  resolution  A  above,  in  consul- 
tation with   the   Secretary-General  and  in  co-operation 

j  with  the  appropriate  specialized  agencies,  to  work  out  pro- 
\  posals  with  regard  to  the  convening  of  such  a  conference : 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with 
\  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee,  to  make  the  necessary 
I  organizational  arrangements  for  holding  the  conference. 
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OFFICIAL   BUSINESS 


How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made 


Who  makes  our  foreign  policy  and  how  is  it  made?  Who 
decides  what  the  Nation  shall  do  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  how  are  decisions  reached? 

These  questions  are  discussed  in  a  new  edition  of  the  popular 
Department  of  State  publication,  How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made. 
This  short,  illustrated  pamphlet  describes  briefly  and  directly 

.  .  .  the  role  of  the  President 

.  .  .  the  role  of  Congress 
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The  Search  for  Peace  With  Freedom 


Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 


Fellow  Americans,  at  home  and  overseas; 
friends  of  America;  workers  for  a  just  peace, 
wherever  you  may  be  in  the  world,  whatever  your 
race  or  flag  or  tongue  or  creed : 

Once  again  I  have  the  privilege  of  lighting  the 
Pageant  of  Peace  tree  on  the  eve  of  the  Christmas 
season.  This  is  the  season  when  men  and  women 
of  all  faiths,  pausing  to  listen,  gain  new  heart 
from  the  message  that  filled  the  heavens  over 
Bethlehem  2,000  years  ago — Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men. 

Every  Christmas  through  the  long  march  of 
centuries  since  then,  the  message  has  been  echoed 
in  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  humanity. 

This  Christmas,  for  me  at  least,  those  words 
have  clearer  meaning,  sharper  significance,  more 
urgent  counsel. 

Last  night  I  came  home  from  a  trip  that  carried 
.me  to  three  continents,  Africa  and  Asia  and 
Europe.2  I  visited  11  countries,  whose  populations 
total  a  quarter  of  all  mankind. 

I  wish  that  every  American — certainly  every 
American  recognized  by  his  fellows  as  a  leader  in 
iany  field — and  every  leader  in  the  countries  of  the 
West  could  see  and  hear  what  I  have  seen  and 
what  I  have  heard.  The  mutual  understanding 
[thereby  created  could  in  itself  do  much  to  dissolve 
jthe  issues  that  plague  the  world. 

My  trip  was  not  undertaken  as  a  feature  of 
'normal  diplomatic  procedures.  It  was  not  my 
jpurpose  either  to  seek  specific  agreements  or  to 
■urge  new  treaty  relationships.    My  purpose  was 

1  Made  at  the  ceremonies  opening  the  Christmas  Pageant 
!>f  Peace  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Dec.  23  (White  House 
press  release). 

a  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  931, 
find  Jan.  11,  I960,  p.  46. 
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to  improve  the  climate  in  which  diplomacy  might 
work  more  successfully — a  diplomacy  that  seeks, 
as  its  basic  objective,  peace  with  justice  for  all 
men. 

In  the  crowds  that  welcomed  my  party  and  me 
I  saw  at  close  hand  the  faces  of  millions.  Many, 
indeed  most,  were  poor,  weary,  worn  by  toil;  but 
others  were  young,  energetic,  eager — the  children, 
as  always,  bright  and  excited. 

The  clothes  of  a  few  were  as  modern  as  today's 
Paris  and  New  York ;  of  others,  as  ancient  as  the 
garb  of  Abraham,  often  soiled  and  tattered,  al- 
though sometimes  colorful  and  romantic  to  the 
American  eye. 

They  were  Buddhist  and  Muslim  and  Hindu 
and  Christian. 

But,  seeing  them  massed  along  country  roads 
and  city  streets  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic to  Karachi  and  Delhi,  three  things,  it 
seemed  to  me,  united  them  into  one  family : 

The  first,  their  friendship  for  America  and 
Americans ; 

The  second,  their  fervent  hope — too  long  frus- 
trated— for  betterment  of  themselves  and  of  their 
children ; 

And  third,  their  deep-seated  hunger  for  peace 
in  freedom. 


Key  to  Betterment  of  Peoples 

Of  this  last,  permit  me  to  speak  first.  It  must 
come  first.  The  assurance  of  peace  in  freedom 
is  the  key  to  betterment  of  peoples  everywhere, 
and  in  a  just  peace  friendship  between  all  peoples 
will  flourish. 

I  assure  you  that  all  the  people  I  saw  and  visited 
want  peace.  Nothing  in  human  affairs  can  be 
more  certain  than  that. 
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I  talked  with  kings  and  presidents,  prime  min- 
isters, and  humble  men  and  women  in  cottages 
and  in  mud  huts.  Their  common  denominator 
was  their  faith  that  America  will  help  lead  the 
way  toward  a  just  peace. 

They  believe  that  we  look  and  work  toward  the 
day  when  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  political  or 
commercial  objectives  will  disappear,  when  each 
country  can  freely  draw  on  the  culture,  wisdom, 
experience  of  other  countries  and  adapt  to  its  own 
needs  and  aspirations  what  it  deems  is  best  and 
most  suitable. 

They  understand  that  we  look  and  work  toward 
the  day  when  there  can  be  open  and  peaceful 
partnership  —  communication  —  interchange  of 
goods  and  ideas  between  all  peoples,  toward  the 
day  when  each  people  will  make  its  maximum  con- 
tribution toward  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  world. 

Such  is  the  world  condition  which  we  and  all 
the  peoples  I  visited  hope — and  pray — to  see. 

Our  concept  of  the  good  life  for  humanity  does 
not  require  an  inevitable  conflict  between  peoples 
and  systems,  in  which  one  must  triumph  over  the 
other.  Nor  does  it  offer  merely  a  bare  coexistence 
as  a  satisfactory  state  for  mankind.  After  all,  an 
uneasy  coexistence  could  be  as  barren  and  sterile, 
joyless  and  stale  a  life  for  human  beings  as  the  co- 
existence of  cellmates  in  a  penitentiary  or  a  labor 
camp. 

Help  and  Strength  for  the  Cause  of  Freedom 

We  believe  that  history,  the  record  of  human 
living,  is  a  great  and  broad  stream  into  which 
should  pour  the  richness  and  diversity  of  many 
cultures,  from  which  emerge  ideas  and  practices, 
ideals  and  purposes,  valid  for  all.  We  believe 
each  people  of  the  human  family,  even  the  least 
in  number  and  the  most  primitive,  can  contribute 
something  to  a  developing  world  embracing  all 
peoples,  enhancing  the  good  of  all  peoples. 

But  we  recognize — we  must  recognize — that  in 
the  often  fierce  and  even  vicious  battle  for  sur- 
vival— against  weather  and  disease  and  poverty — 
some  peoples  need  help.  Denied  it,  they  could 
well  become  so  desperate  as  to  create  a  world 
catastrophe. 

Now,  in  the  ultimate  sense,  a  nation  must 
achieve  for  itself,  by  its  heart  and  by  its  will,  the 


standard  of  living  and  the  strength  needed  to 
progress  toward  peace  with  justice  and  freedom. 
But,  where  necessary  resources  and  technological 
skills  are  lacking,  people  must  be  assisted,  or  all 
the  world  will  suffer. 

In  the  past  America  has  been  generous.  Our 
generosity  has  been  greeted  with  gratitude  and 
friendship.  On  my  trip  many  millions  cried  and 
shouted  their  testimony  to  that  fact. 

No  country  I  visited  is  short  on  the  greatest  of 
all  resources — people  of  good  heart  and  stout  will. 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  young.  Almost 
every  country  is,  however,  short  on  the  teclmical 
knowledge,  the  skills,  the  machines,  the  tech- 
niques— and  the  money — needed  to  enable  their 
people  fully  to  exploit  the  natural  resources  of 
their  lands. 

Of  course,  money  alone  cannot  bring  about  this 
progress.  Yet  America's  own  best  interests — our 
own  hopes  for  peace — require  that  we  continue 
our  financial  investment  and  aid  and  persuade  all 
other  free  nations  to  join  us,  to  the  limit  of  their; 
ability,  in  a  long-term  program,  dependable  in  itsi 
terms  and  in  its  duration. 

But  more  importantly — in  the  spirit  of  the 
Christmas  season,  that  there  may  be  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men,  we  must  as  individuals, 
as  corporations,  labor  unions,  professional  soci- 
eties, as  communities,  multiply  our  interest,  our 
concern  in  these  peoples.  They  are  now  our  warm 
friends.  They  will  be  our  stout  and  strong  part- 
ners for  peace  and  friendship  in  freedom — if  they 
are  given  the  right  sort  of  help  in  the  right  sort 
of  spirit. 

The  American  Government  and  our  allies  pro- 
vide the  defensive  strength  against  aggression 
that  permits  men  of  good  will  to  work  together 
for  peace.  Such  strength  is  an  absolute  require- 
ment until  controlled  and  safeguarded  disarma- 
ment allows  its  reduction,  step  by  step. 

Protected  by  our  defensive  strength  against 
violent  disruption  of  our  peaceful  efforts,  we  are 
trying  to  produce  a  workable,  practical  program 
that  will  make  each  succeeding  Christmas  a  little 
closer  in  spirit  and  reality  to  the  message  of  the 
first  Christmas  long  ago. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  charity  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  nor  of  easing  our  own  consciences  through 
doles  for  the  distressed.  The  help  we  give  to  our 
friends  is  help  and  strength  for  the  cause  of  free- 
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dom— American    freedom,    as   well   as    freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

In  giving  it,  we  must  be  hardheaded  but  un- 
derstanding, enlightened  in  our  own  interest  but 
sympathetic  and  generous  in  the  interest  of  our 
friends. 

Together  we  should  consider  all  the  ways  and 
the  forms  such  help  might  take.  I  fervently 
hope  that  in  this  Christmas  season  each  of  you 
who  is  listening  will  give  thought  to  what  you 
can  do  for  another  human,  identical  with  you  in 
his  divine  origin  and  destiny,  however  distant  in 
miles  or  poor  in  worldly  estate. 

With  that  hope,  with  that  prayer,  I  wish  you 
I  all  happiness  and  peace  in  this  season  as  I  light 
the  Nation's  Christmas  tree  for  the  Pageant  of 
Peace. 

Merry  Christmas ! 


Four  Powers  Agree  on  May  16 
as  Date  for  Summit  Meeting 

On  December  21  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
,and  the  United  States  proposed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  an  East-West  summit  meeting  begin 
\it  Paris  on  April  27. x  Following  is  a  subsequent 
Exchange  of  messages  between  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  TO  MR. 
KHRUSHCHEV 

'bite  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  December  29 

December  29,  1959 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  note  with  satisfaction 
hat  you  have  agreed  to  participate  in  a  Summit 
jieeting  of  the  Four  Powers  in  Paris  which  Prime 
[finister  Macmillan,  President  de  Gaulle  and  my- 
>lf  proposed  to  you.  I  can  well  understand  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  date  commonly  accept- 
|ble  to  the  four  of  us. 

I  I  have  been  in  touch  with  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
allan and  President  de  Gaulle  in  regard  to  the 
[tentative  dates  which  you  suggest,     Unfortu- 


lFor  text  of  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  to 
>viet  Premier  Khrushchev,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan  11 
60,  p.  44. 
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nately,  due  to  other  engagements,  both  President 
de  Gaulle  and  I  would  not  find  it  possible  to  meet 
on  April  21.  I  further  understand  that  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  has  prior  commitments  which 
run  from  May  3  until  mid-May. 

Provided  that  this  is  acceptable  to  you,  the  best 
arrangement  would  seem  to  be  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Four  Powers  to  open  in  Paris  on  May  16. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  will  not  present 
any  difficulties  to  you  and  that  we  may  agree  to 
meet  in  Paris  on  that  date. 


Sincerely, 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


MESSAGES     OF     PREMIER     KHRUSHCHEV     TO 
PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

Letter  of  December  25 

Unofficial  translation 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  have  received  your  letter  in 
which  you  confirm  your  readiness  to  take  part  in  a  sum- 
mit meeting  of  the  Four  Powers  and  communicate  the 
understanding  reached  on  this  question  between  you, 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  President  de  Gaulle.  First 
of  all  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  satisfaction  that  you, 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  President  de  Gaulle  con- 
sider it  desirable  for  the  discussion  of  the  main  interna- 
tional problems  from  time  to  time  to  arrange  a  meeting 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  countries  taking  part  in  such  a 
meeting. 

The  Soviet  Government  can  only  welcome  such  a  dec- 
laration. We  have  always  considered  that  it  is  exactly 
through  the  personal  meetings  of  statesmen  on  the  highest 
level  that  urgent  international  problems  can  be  resolved 
in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  Soviet  Government  expresses  its  readiness  for  con- 
ducting the  summit  meeting  in  Paris. 

Unfortunately  the  date  named  for  this  meeting  of  April 
27,  1960,  is  not  convenient  for  the  Soviet  Government.  In 
connection  with  this,  we  would  like  to  suggest  as  a  possi- 
ble date  for  this  meeting  the  21st  of  April  or  the  4th  of 
May  1960. 

The  Soviet  Government  hopes  that  one  of  these  dates 
will  be  acceptable  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  well  as  for  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  that  its  proposal  will  not 
make  any  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  a  definitive  date  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  these  considerations  will 
be  acceptable  to  you. 
With  warm  regarda 

N.  Khrushchev. 
The  Kremlin,  Moscow,  December  25, 1959. 
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Letter  of  December  30 

Unofficial  translation 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  received  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 29  in  which  you  express  yourself  in  favor  of  a  summit 
meeting  of  the  Four  Powers  in  Paris  beginning  May  16, 
1960. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  this  date  acceptable. 

It  is  now  possible  to  note  with  satisfaction  that  as  a 
result  of  the  joint  consultations  among  the  Governments 
of  the  Four  Powers  final  agreement  has  been  reached  on 
the  date  and  place  for  convening  a  summit  conference. 

N.  Khrushchev 
The  Kremlin,  Moscow,  December  SO,  1959. 


The  Outlook  for  1960 
in  Foreign  Affairs 

Statement  by  Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  887  dated  December  31 

1960  will  be  an  eventful  year  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  President  Eisenhower  is  consid- 
ering  making  more  trips  to  other  countries  pro- 
vided his  schedule  permits.1  He  plans  to  return 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  this  country  by 
traveling  to  the  Soviet  Union,  probably  in  June. 
"VVe  expect  to  be  hosts  to  a  number  of  distin- 
guished statesmen  during  the  course  of  the  year ; 
in  fact,  in  the  first  few  months  Prime  Minister 
Kishi  of  Japan,  President  Lleras  of  Colombia, 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France,  and  the  King  of 
Nepal,  among  others,  will  visit  us. 

Now  scheduled  for  some  time  in  May,  there  will 
be  an  East- West  summit  meeting. 

Throughout  the  year  we  shall  face  great  chal- 
lenges. We  and  our  allies  will  explore  with  the 
Soviet  Union  possibilities  for  reaching  political 
settlements.  We  will  engage  in  redoubled  efforts 
to  make  progress  on  arms  control.  We  will  keep 
up  our  programs  to  assist  developing  nations  to 
progress  in  freedom. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  it  is  important 
for  us  all,  as  Americans,  to  bear  two  things  in 
mind: 

First,  despite  a  new  atmosphere  of  hopefulness 
for  the  solution  of  world  problems,  there  has,  in 
fact,  been  no  real  change  in  Communist  inten- 


1  For  texts  of  addresses,  statements,  and  joint  com- 
muniques from  President  Eisenhower's  11-nation  trip, 
Dec.  3-22,  1959,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  931, 
and  Jan.  11,  1960,  p.  46. 
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tions.  So  far,  deeds  have  not  followed  upor 
peaceful  words.  Thus,  though  willing  and  evei 
ready  to  negotiate,  we  must  not  let  down  oui 
guard.  More  than  ever,  in  a  period  of  some  hope 
it  is  essential  to  maintain  our  defenses.  Also,  i: 
we  are  to  arrive  at  solutions  to  world  problems 
we  must  realize  that  these  do  not  come  easily- 
they  may  well  take  generations  to  accomplish. 

Secondly,  we  must  go  forward  from  the  experi 
ence  of  the  President's  recent  trip  which  ha 
headlined  through  the  world  the  concern  of  th 
United  States  for  peace  and  friendship  in  free 
dom.  This  principle  is  now  recognized  by  hun" 
dreds  of  millions  of  people.  Our  task  in  1960  am. 
the  years  ahead  is  to  help  convert  this  principlj 
from  an  expression  of  anxious  hope  into  a  state 
ment  of  actual  fact. 

In  all  our  foreign  relations  we  will  try  to  carr 
out  America's  role  of  responsibility  to  the  fre 
world.  We  will  try  to  demonstrate  America' 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  individual  dignity  an< 
freedom. 


U.S.  States  Position  on  Atom  Ban, 
Refutes  Soviet  Statement 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)i  press  release  dated  December  29 

The  negotiations  with  respect  to  the  cessatio 
of  nuclear  testing  have  now  been  in  progress  fo 
14  months.  While  now  recessed,  they  will  soon  t 
resumed.  No  satisfactory  agreement  is  yet  i 
sight.  The  prospects  for  such  an  agreement  haT 
been  injured  by  the  recent  unwillingness  on  th 
part  of  the  politically  guided  Soviet  experts  t 
give  serious  scientific  consideration  to  the  effectiv< 
ness  of  seismic  techniques  for  the  detection  c 
underground  nuclear  explosions.  Indeed  the  a 
mosphere  of  the  talks  has  been  clouded  by  th 
intemperate  and  technically  unsupportable  Sovit 
annex  to  the  report  of  the  technical  experts.  Tl 
distinguished  American  group  of  scientists  wh 
composed  the  United  States  delegation  will  mat 
public  from  the  verbatim  records  of  the  confei 
ence  the  facts  which  will  completely  refute  th 
Soviet  document. 

We  will  resume  negotiations  in  a  continuin 
spirit  of  seeking  to  reach  a  safeguarded  agre< 
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ment.   In  the  meantime,  the  voluntary  moratorium 
on  testing  will  expire  on  December  31.1 

Although  we  consider  ourselves  free  to  resume 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  we  shall  not  resume  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  without  announcing  our  in- 
tention in  advance  of  any  resumption.  During 
the  period  of  voluntary  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  the  United  States  will  continue  its 
active  program  of  weapon  research,  development 
and  laboratory-type  experimentation. 


REPLY  TO  STATEMENT  BY  SOVIET  EXPERTS 

Press  release  884  dated  December  29 
Department  Announcement 

Technical  Working  Group  2,  which  examined 
problems  relating  to  detection  and  identification 
)f  seismic  events,  concluded  its  work  on  December 
L8  and  reported  to  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  on 
December  19.  Annex  II  of  the  Working  Group 
•eport 2  is  a  "Statement  by  the  Soviet  Experts." 
This  intemperate  and  technically  unsupportable 
Soviet  annex,  immediately  after  it  was  read  to  the 
conference,  was  refuted  by  Dr.  James  B.  Fisk, 
ihairman  of  the  U.S.  technical  group.  The  text 
!>f  Dr.  Fisk's  statement  of  December  19  is 
attached. 


Excerpt  from  Verbatim  GEN/DNT/PV.  150  (December 

9, 1959) 



,  Mr.  Fisk  ( United  States  of  America)  :  I  had  hoped  that 

ire  would  not  be  called  upon  today  to  re-argue  our  cases, 
Particularly  since  I  understand  that  the  annexes  to  the 
eport  which  we  have  submitted  to  you  today  are  to  be 
lublished,  and  particularly  also  because  these  questions 
;  ave  been  so  thoroughly  covered  in  the  verbatim  records. 
J  However,  since  Dr.  [E.  k.]  Federov  has  read  his  in- 
lorrect,  distorted  and  misleading  statement,  I  feel  that  the 
iscord  would  be  lopsided  if  I  did  not  make  a  few  moderate 
[omments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  delegation. 
[  Mr.  Federov  has  referred  to  a  large  number  of  very 
ighly  technical  and  complicated  matters.  I  do  not  pro- 
ose  to  comment  on  all  of  them,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
ave  cited.  There  are,  however,  a  few  which  deserve 
Jmment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Federov  has  returned  once  again  to  the  argument 
hich  he  has  used  persistently  throughout  our  meetings— 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1959,  p.  374. 
aDoc.  GEN/DNT/TWG.  2/9,  released  at  Geneva  Dec. 
>,  1959. 
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namely,  the  argument  that  the  new  data  based  on  the 
Hardtack  experiments  are  invalid  because  they  in  effect 
do  not  represent  a  test  of  the  system  recommended  by  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  Experts.  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  that  assertion  is  irrelevant.  I  would,  furthermore, 
observe  that  the  instruments  which  were  used  in  the 
Hardtack  experiments  have  been  conclusively  shown,  in 
the  course  of  the  meetings  of  the  Technical  Working 
Group,  to  be  superior  to  those  which  we  understand  were 
recommended  by  the  Conference  of  Experts.3  Mr.  Fed- 
erov challenges  us  because  not  every  one  of  the  total 
number  of  seismographs  used  in  the  Hardtack  experi- 
ments was  used  in  every  experiment.  This  has  no  essen- 
tial bearing  on  the  results.  I  would  simply  observe  that 
sixteen  seismographs,  well  calibrated  and  well  placed, 
for  any  one  of  these  underground  explosions,  are  a  rather 
unusually  large  number  and  the  data  from  them  are 
good,  relevant  and  complete. 

Mr.  Federov  charges  us  with  changing  the  source  data 
as  a  matter  of  whim.  I  should  like  to  remind  him  that 
the  source  data  are  the  seismograms  themselves.  Many 
of  them  have  been  available  to  the  Soviet  delegation  for 
a  number  of  months.  In  the  first  few  meetings  of  the 
Technical  Working  Group,  250  were  made  available  to 
the  Soviet  delegation.  Those  are  the  source  data.  If 
the  Soviet  scientists  are  willing  to  do  their  own  home- 
work, they  have  available  every  bit  of  data  that  we  have 
laboured  on  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Federov  says  that  we  introduced  new  data  at  the 
nineteenth  meeting  of  the  Working  Group.  That  is  an 
absurd  statement.  I  should  like  to  observe  that  it  was 
only  at  last,  at  that  nineteenth  meeting,  that  we  could 
even  bring  Mr.  Federov  to  discuss  on  a  technical  basis 
the  very  important  question  of  first  motion.  Further- 
more, what  he  calls  new  data  were  obtained  by  measur- 
ing the  very  seismograms  that  had  been  made  available 
to  the  Soviet  delegation  earlier. 

I  should  now  like  to  make  some  remarks  about  the  final 
report  of  the  United  States  delegation  concerning  the 
work  of  the  Technical  Working  Group. 

In  accordance  with  the  Group's  terms  of  reference,  the 
United  States  delegation  bases  its  report  on  all  scien- 
tifically valid  conclusions  concerning  the  detection  and 
identification  of  nuclear  events  based  on  new  studies  and 
data,  whether  such  conclusions  would  lead  to  improve- 
ments of  the  system  or  would  lead  to  an  assessment  which 
would  make  the  system  appear  less  effective.  It  is  our 
view  that  mentioning  only  the  potential  improvements  in 
the  final  conclusions  on  this  subject  would  mislead  the 
Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests  concerning  the  present  technical  status  of  the  pos- 
sible control  system. 

One  of  the  important  conclusions  in  the  section  of  our 
report  on  new  data  deals  with  the  so-called  first  motion 
problem — that  is,  the  direction  in  which  a  seismic  needle 
would  swing  as  a  first  response  to  a  seismic  disturbance. 
This  direction  was  considered  by  the  Conference  of  Ex- 
perts in  1958  to  be  the  primary  tool  for  discriminating 

3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept  22,  1958,  p.  452, 
and  Jan.  26, 1959,  p.  118. 
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■between  earthquakes  and  explosions.  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  United  States  delegation,  based  on  new 
data,  is  that  this  method  of  discrimination  is  much  less 
effective  than  had  been  thought. 

A  further  important  conclusion  in  that  section  concerns 
the  possibility  of  concealment  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions  by  detonating  such  explosions  in  a  very  large 
cavity  in  salt  or  hard  rock.  It  was  shown  theoretically 
that  the  seismic  signal  of  a  given  explosion  under  these 
conditions  could  be  reduced  three  hundredfold  or  more  as 
compared  to  the  signals  produced  in  the  Nevada  tests. 
Consequently,  explosions  could  be  made  to  look  smaller 
by  this  factor  and  thus  be  much  harder  to  detect  and 
locate. 

Another  item  of  the  same  section  deals  with  a  subject 
to  which  Mr.  Federov  has  given  such  attention — that  is, 
the  estimate  of  the  number  of  earthquakes  which  would 
be  expected  to  be  detected  and  located  by  the  system. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  estimates  of  such  a  number  are 
very  uncertain  but  that  about  15,000  earthquakes  per 
year  would  be  located  by  the  system  over  the  whole  world, 
corresponding  to  earth  movements  produced  by  nuclear 
explosions  of  more  than  one  kiloton.  For  larger  explo- 
sions, such  as  20  kilotons,  the  number  of  equivalent  earth- 
quakes is  about  2,000  world-wide. 

All  delegations  concurred  in  the  section  on  seismic 
improvements,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  needs  any 
further  comment.  However,  much  work  and  research 
must  be  done  to  make  these  new  methods  effective. 

We  then  have  a  section  on  criteria  based  on  objective 
instrument  readings  which  could  be  used  by  the  control 
organization  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  detected  and 
located  seismic  events  for  inspection.  Agreement  was 
not  reached  on  that  section.  It  is  the  United  States  dele- 
gation's view  that  such  criteria  must  be  formulated  so 
that  a  large  number  of  explosions  would  not  be  classified 
as  natural  earthquakes  and  that  the  criteria  must  be  based 
on  well  established  technical  information.  Unfortunately, 
the  resulting  criteria  classify  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
seismic  events  as  natural  earthquakes,  leaving  a  large 
number  eligible  for  inspection.  It  was  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation's view  that  criteria  must  be  specified  by  the  Work- 
ing Group  which  would  remove  a  large  fraction  of  the 
seismic  events  from  eligibility  for  inspection  by  identify- 
ing them  as  natural  earthquakes.  However,  it  is  the 
United  States  delegation's  view  that  this  is  impossible 
within  present  technical  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  criteria 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  delegation  would  have  classified 


such  events  as  the  recent  United  States  undergrounc 
nuclear  test  explosions,  which  ranged  up  to  19  kilotons  h 
yield,  as  natural  earthquakes  and  thus  would  have  mad 
them  ineligible  for  inspection.  It  is  the  United  State 
delegation's  view  that  as  scientific  knowledge  progresse 
more  useful  criteria  can  be  formulated  in  the  future. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  additiona 
seismic  information  available,  as  listed  in  a  substantia 
section  of  our  report,  but  that  information  is  not  suffi 
ciently  complete  to  be  formulated  into  specific  criteria 
The  United  States  delegation  feels  that  such  auxiliar; 
information  should  be  very  useful  if  evaluated  in  a  com 
petent  technical  manner  in  connection  with  a  particula 
seismic  event. 

The  problem  of  the  formulation  of  criteria  is  a  strictl; 
technical  problem.  If  technical  knowledge  permits  on 
to  identify  a  large  fraction  of  seismic  events  as  eartl 
quakes,  then  it  is  clearly  a  great  advantage  to  the  contrc 
system.  If  technical  knowledge  does  not  permit  thai 
then  seismic  events  must  remain  eligible  for  inspeetior 
Determination  of  the  means  of  selecting  events  to  b 
inspected  must  be  left  for  further  consideration  by  th 
main  Conference. 


Foreign  Minister  of  Spain 
To  Visit  United  States 

Press  release  879  dated  December  29 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain,  Fernand 
Maria  Castiella  y  Maiz,  has  accepted  the  invita 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  an  officia 
visit  to  Washington  from  March  22  throug 
March  24,  1960.  The  Secretary  expressed  his  in 
terest  in  having  the  Foreign  Minister  visit  Wash 
ington  when  they  met  in  London  on  August  31 
1959.1 

During  the  3  days  he  will  be  in  Washington,  th 
Foreign  Minister  will  exchange  views  with  th 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  U.S.  officials  on  cut 
rent  aspects  of  Spanish-United  States  relation 
and  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  both  countries 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21,  1959,  p.  404. 
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Communications  Between  Peoples,  the  Challenge  of  Cultural  Diplomacy 


by  Robert  H.  Thayer 


We  are  on  this  29th  day  of  December  on  the 
.threshold  of  an  exciting  new  decade,  the  decade 
of  the  sixties.  The  next  10  years  are  going  to  be 
years  of  astounding  and  dramatic  changes.  The 
rapid  progress  being  made  in  all  fields  of  science 
is  bound  to  affect  very  deeply  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  national  lives  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Avhole  world. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  an  obligation  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation  to  assert  leadership 
in  seeing  that  these  changes  take  place  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  greater  fulfillment  to  life  in  a 
•world  of  peace.  We  must  be  on  the  alert  not  to 
,lose  the  basic  principles  of  our  great  heritage  in 
ithis  process  of  change,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
(must  take  care  not  to  cling  to  concepts  that  have 
lost  their  validity. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations,  where,  I  submit,  new  concepts 
jire  needed  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  establishing 
ind  maintaining  with  the  people  of  the  rest  of 
jne  world  the  mutual  understanding  necessary  to 
prevent  a  war  that  could  destroy  civilization. 
These  new  concepts  include  what  I  have  termed 
:  'cultural  diplomacy,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
nilitary,  political,  and  economic  diplomacy  of 
he  decades  behind  us;  and  cultural  diplomacy,  if 
1 1  is  to  be  effective,  requires  close  association  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity. I  have,  therefore,  a  profound  sense  of 
professional  comradeship  with  all  of  you  here  to- 
lay,  for  we  have  much  in  common  in  our  respec- 

1  Address  made  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American 
i Educational  Theater  Association  and  the  Speech  Associa- 
ion  of  America  at  Washington,  D.G.,  on  Dec.  29  (press 
I'elease  880).  Mr.  Thayer  is  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coordination  of  International 
'Educational  and  Cultural  Relations. 
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tive  fields  of  education  and  foreign  affairs,  and 
there  is  an  urgent  need  today  for  us  to  draw  closer 
together. 

The  key  word  that  links  both  our  worlds  is 
"communication."  As  teachers  of  speech  and  the 
dramatic  arts,  you  are  dealing  with  communica- 
tion in  its  most  dynamic  form — the  form  that 
throughout  history  has  provided  man  with  one  of 
the  most  effective  outlets  for  his  social  conscious- 
ness. As  the  head  of  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  International  Cultural  Relations,  I  am 
concerned  with  communication  between  peoples — 
the  masses  of  people  who  collectively  f  orm  nations 
with  distinctive  languages,  histories,  social  and 
economic  developments,  and  cultural  patterns. 

Once  communications  are  established,  whether 
across  footlights  or  from  the  rostrum  or  across 
continents,  you  and  I  have  the  same  primary  objec- 
tive— the  achievement  of  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  emotions,  aspirations,  problems,  and  cultural 
heritage  of  people,  whether  they  be  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Asians  seeking  social  and  economic 
justice  or  a  group  of  playwrights  or  speakers 
pleading  for  the  same  cause. 

Broadening  of  International  Horizons 

International  cultural  relations  have  come  to 
the  forefront  during  the  past  decade  in  the  form 
of  a  challenge  to  our  ability  to  communicate  as  a 
nation.  I  woidd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  this 
rapidly  expanding  field  of  communications  today 
and  show  you  how  the  Government  and  the  uni- 
versities can  cooperate  to  work  for  the  national 
interest  in  the  decade  to  come. 

About  30  years  ago  the  governments  of  the 
world,  especially  ours,  paid  little  attention  to 
international  cultural  relations,  an  area  of  human 
endeavor  properly  left  to  the  scholars,  artists,  and 
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peripatetic  concert  soloists.  Since  then — espe- 
cially since  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War — governments  have  come  to  appreciate  inter- 
national cultural  activities  as  important  factors  in 
the  overall  conduct  of  foreign  affaire.  Why  have 
sovereign  states  broadened  their  international 
horizons  beyond  their  traditional  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  fields  of  activity  ?  There  are 
three  primary  reasons,  all  of  which  are  closely 
linked. 

First,  the  power  of  the  people  to  influence  offi- 
cial policy  has  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  masses,  whether  at  the  ballot  box  or  at  the  bar- 
ricades, are  making  their  voices  heard  and  their 
desires  understood. 

Second,  the  technical  means  of  international 
communication  have  developed  in  phenomenal 
fashion.  The  airplane,  the  radio,  the  cinema,  the 
low-priced  book — all  of  these  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  people  of  one  country  to  reach  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  swiftly  and  in  depth. 

Third,  world  events  have  made  sovereign  na- 
tions politically,  economically,  and  militarily  in- 
terdependent. The  hiatus  between  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  has  almost  disappeared.  Inde- 
pendent countries — the  powerful  and  the  weak,  the 
large  and  the  small,  the  developed  and  under- 
developed— must  adjust  themselves  to  unprece- 
dented and  complex  interrelationships. 

Thus,  with  the  masses  taking  their  place  in  the 
sun  and  with  sovereign  states  finding  it  impossible 
to  stand  alone,  communications  between  peoples — 
cultural  relations — have  come  to  mean  many  im- 
portant things  to  many  governments. 

What  do  they  mean  to  your  Government  ?  For 
the  United  States,  the  challenge  to  our  ability  to 
communicate  as  a  nation  of  180  million  people  is 
part  and  parcel  of  our  struggle  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  with  social  justice  and  dignity  for  the  indi- 
vidual. We  are  a  nation  with  a  message  to  convey 
and  assistance  to  give  to  the  peoples  who  desire  a 
greater  share  of  the  world's  economic  and  social 
wealth.  Cultural  relations,  properly  focused  and 
conducted,  can  help  us  to  convey  our  message  and 
give  our  assistance  in  a  manner  that  is  clearly 
understood,  both  as  to  motivation  and  objectives. 
Cultural  relations  can  also  help  us  to  understand 
the  cultural  accomplishments  of  other  peoples,  so 
that  our  world  leadership  may  be  exercised  with 
compassion  and  respect  for  foreign  values  and 
aspirations. 


Unfortunately  cultural  relations  can  be  used  to 
promote  international  villainy  as  well  as  under- 
standing. The  radio  that  carries  the  voice  ofi 
friendship  can  also  carry  the  voice  that  harps  on 
national  fears,  evokes  ancient  prejudices,  and  in- 
flames smoldering  passions.  Cheaply  printed 
books  can  carry  lies  as  well  as  the  truth.  The 
cinema  can  convey  political  dogma  as  well  as  ar- 
tistic achievement. 

Therein  lies  the  challenge  to  this  Nation's  ability 
to  communicate  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  message  we  have  is  dynamic,  but  the 
barriers  we  have  to  breach  are  formidable.  The 
Government  is  active  in  the  field  of  international 
cultural  relations  as  a  partner  with  the  American 
people  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  task  that  is  vital  to' 
our  national  welfare — the  development  between 
peoples  of  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  re- 
spect, within  which  sovereign  states  may  resolve 
their  differences  without  resorting  to  force. 
From  a  long-range  point  of  view  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  important  to  our  national  well-being 
than  cultural  diplomacy. 

Let  me  review  for  you  briefly  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  Government-sponsored  in- 
ternational cultural  activities. 

Within  the  Department  of  State,  the  Bureau 
of  International  Cultural  Relations  was  estab- 
lished last  summer  to  provide  high-level  policy 
direction  to  the  established  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams. These  include  the  well-known  Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange  Program,  which 
provides  for  the  exchange  of  approximately  6,500 
students,  professors,  teachers,  leaders,  and  spe- 
cialists between  the  United  States  and  more  than 
100  other  countries  each  year;  the  President's 
Special  International  Program  for  Cultural  Pres- 
entations, which  assists  groups  of  American  per- 
forming artists  and  athletes  to  appear  in  other 
countries  of  the  world;  the  special  cultural,  tech- 
nical, and  educational  exchange  program  with  the 
Soviet- bloc  countries  of  Eastern  Europe ;  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  United  States  share  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  UNESCO  [United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization]. 

The  American  Educational  Theater  Abroad 

Here  I  would  like  to  inject  a  note  of  commen- 
dation to  those  of  you  who  have  participated  in  our 
exchange  program  as  lecturers  in  the  fields  of 
drama  and  the  theater  arts  at  foreign  universities. 
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Among  others,  some  of  your  colleagues  who  did 
outstanding  jobs  abroad  last  year  include  Dr. 
Frank  A.  McMullan  of  Yale  University,  who 
made  many  friends  for  the  United  States  among 
the  intellectual  elite  of  Chile;  Dr.  Francis  C. 
Strickland  of  Stanford  University,  who  was  very 
well  liked  in  Finland;  and  Dr.  Fanin  S.  Belcher 
of  West  Virginia  State  College,  who  taught  drama 
to  enthusiastic  Iranian  students  at  the  University 
of  Tehran,  despite  the  frustrations  of  primitive 
working  conditions. 

All  of  these  people  proved  that  courses  in  the 
■theater  arts  involve  a  great  deal  more  rapport  be- 
tween the  professor  and  both  his  students  and  his 
host  community  than  courses  in  other  subjects. 
This  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  real  exchanges  of  views  between  our  gran- 
tees and  the  people  they  meet  abroad.  The  pro- 
lessor  of  drama  who  directs  his  students  in  the 
oroduction  of  a  play  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
•epresent  his  own  country  and  culture  in  depth. 
■L  would  like  to  see  more  of  you  apply  for  grants 
o  lecture  abroad  under  the  Fulbright  and  Smith- 
IVlundt  programs. 

Just  one  warning,  however.    Those  of  you  who 
lo  go  abroad  are  in  for  a  lot  of  surprises.    The 
educational  theater  abroad  is  not  the  same  as  in 
,he  United  States.    In  Santiago,  Chile,  Dr.  Frank 
l^cMullan  found  that  the  theaters  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chile  and  the  Catholic  University  are  af- 
filiated with  those  schools  in  name  only.    In  effect, 
>hey  are  highly  professional  repertory  theaters 
comparable  to  the  Comedie  Francaise  in  Paris  and 
jhe  Old  Vic  in  London.     Professor  McMullan's 
productions  of  Look  Homeward,  Angel  and  The 
"aming  of  the  Shrew  were  extremely  well   re- 
ceived.    His  biweekly  lectures  on  acting  and  di- 
recting  were    attended    by    authors,    composers, 
Soets,  and  painters  in  addition  to  the  regular  con- 
tingent   of    professors    and    students    from    the 
chools.    All  of  these  activities  earned  him  a  prize 
a  the  "Best  Director  of  1958"  from  the  Chilean 
National  Association  of  Theater  Critics. 
At  the  same  time,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
ti  Iran,  Professor  Fanin  Belcher  was  directing 
is  students  in  a  production  of  Home  of  the  Brave 
without  blackboard  or  chalk,  in  a  utility  room 
eated  by  an  inadequate  pot-bellied  stove,  with 
iontinuous  interruptions  from  ping-pong  players 
nd  afternoon  tea  drinkers. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  made  outstanding  con- 
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tributions  to  international  understanding  in  cul- 
tural environments  far  different  from  the  aca- 
demic life  back  home. 

The  differences  between  the  educational  theater 
in  the  United  States  and  those  abroad  have  been 
made  even  more  apparent  to  us  in  the  President's 
Special  International  Program  for  Cultural  Pres- 
entations. As  you  know,  we  have  sent  several 
AETA-affiliated  university  theater  groups  on 
foreign  tours  under  this  program.  These  have  in- 
cluded the  Wayne  State  University  Theater  Group 
that  visited  India;  the  Catholic  University  and 
University  of  Minnesota  Theaters  that  toured 
Latin  America ;  and  the  Florida  A.  and  M.  group 
that  performed  in  Africa. 

These  tours  were  received  with  genuine  warmth 
and  helped  to  dispel  the  myth  of  America's  pre- 
occupation with  materialistic  objectives.  Never- 
theless, we  have  found  that  there  is  not  a  clear 
understanding  abroad  of  the  exact  status  of  the 
amateur  versus  the  professional  in  the  United 
States.  Very  often  our  university  theater  groups 
abroad  have  been  judged  by  the  same  critical 
standards  used  for  companies  like  the  Old  Vic  and 
the  Comedie  Francaise.  Tlxis  factor,  added  to  the 
problems  of  limited  budgets,  makes  it  difficult  for 
us  to  plan  to  use  the  educational  theater  abroad  on 
a  large  scale.  We  have  found,  especially  in  coun- 
tries where  little  English  is  known  or  spoken,  that 
musical  and  dance  presentations  have  a  broader 
impact. 

Nevertheless  I  have  been  particularly  struck  by 
the  efforts  your  own  organization  is  making  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  and  knowledge  of  American 
theater  abroad.  I  understand  that  university-to- 
university  relationships  exist  between  a  number 
of  academic  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  I  certainly  wish  to  encourage  you  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  this  type  of  activity.  It  consti- 
tutes not  only  a  welcome  addition  to  the  limited 
efforts  that  our  Government  can  make  in  telling 
our  cultural  story  abroad  but  broadens  your  com- 
munity of  interest  and  contributes  to  your  tech- 
niques as  well. 

Despite  the  financial  and  other  limitations  I 
have  already  mentioned,  I  am  certain  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  opportunities  for  some  of  your 
theater  groups  to  travel  abroad  under  the  Presi- 
dent's Program.  Meanwhile  we  would  welcome 
your  advice  and  counsel  concerning  the  problems 
that  beset  us  in  the  export  of  American  theater. 
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I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  increase  your 
efforts  to  develop  ways  and  means  of  your  own  to 
tell  the  story  of  America's  academic  theater  to  the 
world.  The  Bureau  of  International  Cultural 
Relations  and  I  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way 
we  can. 

Coordinating  Overseas  Cultural  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  State  Department's  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams, I  am  responsible  for  coordinating  the  over- 
seas cultural  activities  of  15  Government  agencies 
and  for  serving  as  a  focal  point  for  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  the  many  private 
institutions  and  organizations  active  in  this  field. 
Since  assuming  my  present  position  in  the  State 
Department,  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  amazed  at  the 
vast  number  of  organizations  and  individuals 
directly  concerned  with  projects  that  have  a  pro- 
nounced cultural  impact  abroad. 

Within  the  Government  you  have  the  State 
Department's  programs;  the  programs  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  including  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  American  li- 
braries abroad ;  the  support  of  binational  centers ; 
the  translation  and  distribution  of  books,  and 
English-language  training  courses;  the  technical 
cooperation  programs  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration,  under  which  8,000  foreign 
citizens  come  to  the  United  States  each  year  for 
training  and  3,500  American  technicians  go 
abroad  to  teach  skills  to  the  peoples  of  other 
countries;  the  Defense  Department's  military 
assistance  programs,  which  have  brought  more 
than  9,000  high-ranking  military  officials  to  the 
United  States  since  1950 ;  the  exchanges  of  publi- 
cations and  other  materials  between  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
national  libraries  and  institutions  of  other  coun- 
tries; the  exchanges  of  research  materials  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  between  our 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  corresponding 
agencies  abroad ;  the  International  Trade  Fairs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  and  many  others. 

In  the  private  sector  hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands,  of  separately  sponsored  international 
cultural  programs  are  in  existence.  All  sectors 
of  our  society  are  involved,  including  universities, 
business  firms,  foundations,  missionary  groups, 
civic  organizations,  and  service  clubs.  The  pro- 
grams vary  in  size  and  scope  from  the  large-scale 


exchange-of-persons  projects  of  the  Ford,  Rocke- 
feller, and  Carnegie  Foundations  to  the  scholar- 
ship programs  of  Rotary  International,  the  pen 
pal  exchanges  sponsored  by  the  Student  Forum  on 
International  Relations,  and  the  work-camp  activ- 
ities of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

All  of  these  programs,  both  public  and  private, 
are  contributing  to  the  creation  of  an  image  of 
America  abroad.  My  job  is  to  emphasize  this 
commonly  shared  factor  and  to  help  all  of  the 
policymakers  and  planners  focus  their  programs 
toward  the  objective  of  creating  an  image  that  is 
truthful,  mature,  and  understandable. 

How  are  we  working  to  coordinate  Government 
programs  and  to  achieve  cooperation  between  the 
Government  and  private  enterprise  in  this  field? 
As  we  see  it  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Cul- 
tural Relations,  there  are  three  main  goals  to  be 
reached. 

First,  we  must  gather  all  the  facts  and  find  out 
what  everyone  is  doing  in  this  field  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Once  we  have  our 
facts,  and  can  keep  them  current,  we  must  distrib- 
ute them  for  the  benefit  of  interested  individuals 
and  organizations.  Within  the  bureau  we  have 
taken  steps  to  achieve  this  objective  by  establish- 
ing a  clearinghouse  that  is  gathering  information 
and  is  just  beginning  to  issue  reports  on  American- 
sponsored  international  cultural  activities  on  a 
country-by-country  basis. 

Second,  we  hope  to  set  up  a  single  coordinating 
mechanism  which  will  make  it  easy  for  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  organizations  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  information  about  what  they 
are  doing.  Toward  this  end  we  are  arranging 
monthly  meetings  of  policy  planners  representing 
all  Government  agencies  active  in  cultural  rela- 
tions in  the  five  main  geographic  areas  of  the 
world:  Europe,  South  America,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East.  Exchanges  of 
information  and  ideas  take  place  at  these  meet- 
ings, which  are  followed  by  area  forums  to  which 
nongovernmental  agencies  are  invited.  We  have 
already  gotten  our  regular  meetings  on  the  Far 
East  and  Africa  under  way,  and  we  plan  to 
organize  our  other  regional  groups  in  the  near 
future. 

Third,  we  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
for  initiating  activities  to  solve  some  of  the  broad 
problems  of  common  concern  to  all  groups  active 
in  this  field.    Last  April  the  Department  of  State 
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sponsored  a  conference  on  international  education 
at  St.  John's  College  in  Annapolis.  The  confer- 
ence brought  together  representatives  of  the 
universities,  the  Government,  and  the  great  foun- 
dations for  2  days  of  general  discussions  about 
Jie  orientation  of  our  overseas  programs  and  the 
:ole  of  the  American  university  in  international 
education. 

4eed  for  Basic  Appraisal 

The  delegates  to  the  Annapolis  conference  gen- 
.rally  agreed  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  philosophy 
i'f  international  cultural  relations ;  that  we  must 
aobilize  our  national  educational  resources;  and 
hat  long-range  planning  is  required  for  inter- 
ational  educational  programs. 
What  about  the  role  of  the  American  university 
1  this  rapidly  changing  myriad  of  world  events? 
Ohe  conferees  at  Annapolis  sensed  a  less  than  ade- 
uate  response  to  the  Nation's  worldwide  respon- 
bilities  on  the  part  of  our  academic  circles. 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning  form 
nucleus  around  which  most  of  our  international 
lltural  and  economic  efforts  turn  at  the  present 
me.    The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
•ation  has  entered  into  $77  million  worth  of  con- 
tacts with  American  universities  to  help  carry 
jit   a   variety   of  technical   assistance  projects, 
bout  47,000  foreign  students  were  enrolled  at 
merican  colleges  last  year.     According  to  a  sur- 
>y  of  the  Institute  of  Research  on  Overseas  Pro- 
-ams at  Michigan  State  University,  184  Ameri- 
;.n  universities  were  conducting  382  international 
•Ograms  during  the  1957-58  academic  year.     It 
jtes  without  saying  that  the  lifeblood  of  our  In- 
ternational  Educational   Exchange   Program   is 
[e  wholehearted  cooperation  and  participation 
i  the  American  academic  community. 
But  yet,  despite  this  tremendous  burden  being 
<jrried  by  our  schools,  there  seems  to  be  a  need 
jjr  a  basic  appraisal  of  where  we  are  headed. 
r|iere  are  some   important  questions  that  still 
lj  ven't  been  answered  : 

Can  universities  answer  the  demand  from 
ffrica,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  for  increased 
trollments  of  foreign  students  in  view  of  the 
ljessures  of  limited  budgets  and  an  expanding 
Siiool  population? 

its  our  educational  system  properly  geared  to 
f  i  development  of  a  citizenry  that  will  be  able 
t  fulfill  the  Nation's  international  responsibili- 
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ties  with  tact  and  understanding?  According  to 
surveys  I  have  seen,  1  percent  of  our  population 
is  serving  abroad  for  military,  business,  academic, 
governmental,  scientific,  and  religious  purposes. 
How  many  of  these  people  are  aware  of  their 
cultural  missions  in  addition  to  their  primary 
tasks  ?     Not  enough,  I'm  afraid. 

Will  our  entire  population  have  the  world  out- 
look necessary  to  support  a  massive  effort  to  assist 
the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
in  their  straggle  for  higher  economic  and  social 
standards  ? 

These  are  the  questions  that  should  be  carefully 
pondered  by  the  academic  world.  I  feel  they  de- 
serve consideration  with  a  sense  of  urgency. 

As  a  result  of  the  excellent  rapport  established 
at  the  Annapolis  conference  last  April,  I  rec- 
ommended that  a  detailed  study  be  made  of  the 
relationship  of  the  world  of  higher  learning  to 
our  international  responsibilities.  With  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  the  Ford  Foundation  there  has 
been  established  an  independent  Committee  on  the 
University  and  World  Affairs  composed  of  aca- 
demic, governmental,  and  foundation  leaders. 
The  Committee  will  issue  a  report  next  summer 
which  we  hope  will  serve  as  an  impetus  to  further 
cooperative  study  and  action  by  all  interested  sec- 
tors of  our  society. 

These  are  some  of  the  developments  which  we 
in  Government  with  your  help  are  sponsoring  in 
the  building  of  cultural  diplomacy.  They  are  I 
believe,  an  important  contribution  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  communications  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Three  Essential  Types  of  Communication 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  main  types 
of  communication  that  are  absolutely  essential  to 
us  today.  First  of  all,  communication  through 
language— so  that  people  can  speak  and  read  and 
listen  and  learn  from  the  sound  of  human  lips 
and  the  sight  of  the  written  word.  It  is  absolutely 
vital  today  that  every  American  child  learn  to 
speak  at  least  one,  if  not  two,  languages  other 
than  his  own.  I  hope  to  get  this  message  across 
to  the  teachers  of  eveiy  elementary  and  secondary 
school  in  this  country,  and  I  hope  that  some  day 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  speech  education 
will  include  the  necessity  of  making  speeches  in 
a  foreign  language  as  well  as  our  own.    In  any 
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event,  we  must  continue  an  aggressive,  dynamic 
campaign  to  encourage  teaching  and  the  learning 
of  foreign  languages  in  this  country. 

Then  there  is  communication  through  the  com- 
mon bond  of  the  arts,  the  music,  the  song,  and  the 
drama.  You  are  all  making  a  fine  and  continuous 
contribution  in  this  field. 

Finally,  there  is  communication  through  per- 
sonal presence — made  easier  today  through  the 
wonders  of  modern  transportation — communica- 
tion by  confrontation,  if  you  will,  when  seeing  is 
believing  and  where  peoples  learn  of  each  other 
at  first  hand  by  sharing  in  each  other's  lives  within 
each  other's  environment.  We  in  America  must 
rid  ourselves  of  the  psychological  bloc  many  of 
us  have  about  foreigners.  We  must  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  sixties  our  neighbors  are  not 
those  who  live  in  the  next  house  or  the  next  town 
or  the  next  State ;  our  neighbors  are  those  who  live 
in  Asia  and  Africa  and  Europe  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  we  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  greet 
them  and  treat  them  not  as  foreigners  but  as  close 
associates  in  a  free  world. 

Modern  transportation  will  surely  bring  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  earth  within  the  reasonable 
reach  of  every  American  citizen — and  also  of  every 
member  of  the  hierarchy  of  international  com- 
munism. At  the  same  time  the  forces  of  freedom 
have  brought  into  being  new  nations  and  new 
movements  amongst  peoples  for  independence  and 
sovereignty  which  cannot  be  denied.  Interna- 
tional communism  is  avidly  wooing  these  nations 
and  peoples  with  every  possible  form  of  seductive 
communication.  We  of  the  free  world  have  a  very 
great  responsibility  and  obligation  to  communicate 
to  these  people  an  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  live  in  freedom.  This  responsibility  is  yours 
and  mine,  and  carrying  it  out  effectively  is  a  task 
that  will  demand  the  pioneering  spirit  which  has 
always  been  America's  and  which,  God  willing, 
will  always  remain  so. 


U.S.-Soviet  Lend-Lease  Talks 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 24  (press  release  872)  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  a  United  States  proposal  that 
negotiations  on  the  unsettled  Soviet  lend-lease 
account  should  begin  at  Washington  on  January 
11,  1960. 
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Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  will  represent  the  United  States 
in  these  negotiations.  Ambassador  Mikhail  A. 
Menshikov  will  represent  the  Soviet  Union. 


U.S.  Welcomes  Additional 
French  Trade  Liberalization 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  881  dated  December  29 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  December  24  i 
announcement  that  the  French  Government  on 
January  1,  1960,  will  remove  quantitative  restric 
tions  on  imports  of  a  wide  range  of  dollar  goods 
This  action,  which  accords  with  the  GATT  objec 
tives  of  removing  discrimination  in  trade  amon£ 
GATT  countries,  follows  similar  steps  taken  Sep 
tember  26  *  and  November  5,  1959.  It  goes  fai 
toward  placing  U.S.  exporters  on  an  equal  basif 
with  exporters  from  other  countries  in  competing 
in  the  French  market. 

As  a  result  of  this  most  recent  liberalizatioi 
move,  French  consumers  will  be  able  to  buy  mam 
United  States  goods  whose  importation  has  beei, 
curtailed  by  quota  restrictions  for  many  years 
The  products  freed  of  quota  limitations  includ< 
cotton  textiles,  work  clothing,  wool  and  rayoi 
clothing,  nylon  and  other  synthetic  fabrics,  acryli 
fibers  and  thread,  tires,  photographic  color  fib 
and  paper,  washing  machines,  phonograph  rec 
ords,  many  chemicals,  certain  machine  took 
wheeled  tractors,  bourbon  whisky,  honey,  ligh 
beers,  dried  or  smoked  fish,  fatty  acids,  an< 
numerous  other  goods.  In  addition,  passenge 
automobiles  and  trucks  with  cylinder  capacity  o1 
3  liters  and  less  are  freed  from  import  restrictions 
Higher  powered  vehicles  had  been  previous! 
liberalized  in  September. 

The  action  significantly  reduces  French  discrin 
ination  against  dollar  goods  and  is  an  importar 
step  toward  the  United  States  goal  of  complet 
elimination  of  such  trade  discrimination.  Th 
United  States  Government  hopes  that  France  wi 
continue  to  make  rapid  progress  in  removin 
remaining  restrictions,  which  include  some  impoi 
tant  agricultural  products. 


1  For  a  Department  statement  of  Oct.  1,  see  Bulletin  ( 
Oct.  19, 1959,  p.  559. 
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Schedule  I  Nomenclature  Changed 
in  U.S.-Swiss  1936  Trade  Pact 


BACKGROUND 

The  Swiss  Government  has  placed  into  effect  a 
modern  tariff  schedule,  using  the  Brussels  nomen- 
clature, effective  January  1, 1960.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Swiss  have  adapted  the  language  of  the 
schedule  of  tariff  concessions  granted  to  the 
United  States  in  1936  to  the  language  of  the  new 
tariff.  This  adaptation  is  limited  to  changes  in 
tariff  numbers  and  descriptions  of  tariff  items  but 

■  does  not  involve  any  changes  in  rates  of  duty  on 
.tariff  concessions  given  by   Switzerland  to  the 

■  United  States. 

On  December  30,  1959,  the  United  States  and 
:  Switzerland  exchanged  notes  governing  the  entry 
;into  force  of  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  Swiss 
schedule  of  tariff  concessions  to  the  1936  U.S.- 
Swiss  bilateral  trade  agreement,  as  supplemented, 
still  in  effect.  The  new  Swiss  schedule  I  to  the 
agreement,  authentic  in  both  the  English  and 
French  languages,  was  annexed  to  the  Swiss  note 
presented  to  the  United  States  on  December  30, 
1 1959.  The  Swiss  note,  including  the  annexed 
jschedule  I,  and  the  United  States  reply  entered 
jinto  force  on  January  1,  1960,  to  coincide  with  the 
■entry  into  force  of  the  new  Swiss  tariff. 

U.S.  tariff  concessions  granted  to  Switzerland 
under  the  bilateral  agreement  are  not  affected  by 
the  exchange  of  notes,  and  no  new  tariff  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  United  States  are 
involved.1 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

December  30,  1959 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
Receipt  of  your  note  of  today's  date  in  which  you 
bet  forth  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of 
jhe  Swiss  Confederation  of  conversations  which 
,iave  been  held  between  representatives  of  the 
1  jovemment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
|  he  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  with 


1  Copies  of  the  new  Swiss  schedule  may  be  seen  at  the 
jield  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  individ- 
lal  copies  may  be  obtained,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  by 
vriting  to  European  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
aerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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respect  to  the  transposition  of  Schedule  I  to  the 
existing  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Swiss  Confederation,  as  supple- 
mented, and  which  reads  as  follows : 

[For  text,  see  Swiss  note  which  follows.] 

In  reply,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  concurs  in  the 
understanding  as  set  forth  in  your  note  and 
that  your  note,  including  the  Schedule  I  annexed 
thereto,  and  this  reply  shall  enter  into  force  on 
January  1,  1960. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 


W.  T.  M.  Beale 


His  Excellency 
Henry  de  Torrente, 

Ambassador  of  Switzerland. 


TEXT  OF  SWISS  NOTE 

Washington,  D.C. 

December  80,  1959 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  conversations  which 
have  been  held  between  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Confederation  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  respect  to  Schedule  I 
to  the  existing  trade  agreement  between  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation and  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
supplemented. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  that,  in  order  to  reflect  the  nomenclature 
of  the  revised  tariff  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  a  trans- 
position to  the  new  nomenclature  has  been  made  in 
Schedule  I,  and  that  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Sched- 
ule I,  being  equally  authentic  in  the  English  and  French 
languages,  annexed  to  this  note a  shall  replace  Schedule  I 
annexed  to  the  1936  trade  agreement,  as  supplemented. 

I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  reply  in  the  very  near  future  concurring 
in  the  foregoing,  and  that  the  exchange  of  notes  shall 
enter  into  force  on  January  1,  1960. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 


H.    DE   TORRENTE 


The  Honorable 
Christian  A.  Herter 
The  Secretary  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


2  Not  printed  here. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  World's  Food  and  Agriculture 


TENTH   SESSION   OF  THE   CONFERENCE   OF  THE   FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ORGANIZATION, 
ROME,  OCTOBER  31  NOVEMBER  20,  1959 

by  Clarence  L.  Miller 


REPORT  ON  TENTH  SESSION 

The  10th  session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions (FAO)  was  held  at  the  Organization's  head- 
quarters at  Rome,  Italy,  from  October  31  to  No- 
vember 20,  1959.  The  Conference,  which  meets 
biennially,  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, and  as  such  it  had  before  it  many  questions 
for  decision,  including  approval  of  the  program  of 
work  and  budget  for  1960-61,  election  of  a  number 
of  officials  and  committees,  election  of  new  and  as- 
sociate member  countries,  decisions  on  several 
constitutional  and  administrative  matters,  and 
consideration  of  some  special  topics.  In  addition, 
the  Conference  provided  a  forum  for  reviewing 
the  state  of  food  and  agriculture  in  the  world. 

This  repoit  contains  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  major  actions  of  the  Conference  in  these  sev- 
eral categories. 

Elections  and  Appointments 

B.  R.  Sen  of  India,  who  had  served  for  3  years  as 
Director  General,  was  reelected  for  a  further  4 
years.  Louis  Maire  of  Switzerland  was  elected 
Independent  Chairman  of  the  FAO  Council  for 
2  years,  replacing  S.  A.  Hasnie  of  Pakistan,  who 
had  completed  two  2-year  terms. 


•  Mr.  Miller  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Foreign  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  ivas  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gate to  the  FAO  Conference. 


During  1960  the  following  25  countries  will 
occupy  seats  on  the  FAO  Council :  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  France,  Germany,  Ghana, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon, 
Mexico,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Pakistan,  Portugal,  Thailand,  United  Arab  ' 
Republic,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 
In  1961  Australia  and  Denmark  will  take  up 
membership  in  the  Council,  while  New  Zealand 
and  Norway  will  drop  out. 

Max  Myers  of  the  United  States  served  as  chair- 
man of  Commission  I  (World  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Situation) ,  and  Ralph  W.  Phillips  of  the 
United  States  was  elected  rapporteur  of  Commis- 
sion II  (Program  of  Work  and  Budget)  } 

New  Memberships 

The  Republic  of  Guinea  was  elected  to  member- 
ship, bringing  the  total  membership  of  FAO  to 
77  countries.  Membership  was  also  granted  to 
Cyprus,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Cameroun,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Togo,  effective  when  the  trusteeship  ends 
or  full  independence  is  reached  in  each  case  and 
when  the  appropriate  instrument  of  acceptance  is 
submitted.  Until  they  assume  full  membership 
they  would  be  granted  the  status  of  associate  mem- 
bership as  specified  in  article  II,  paragraphs  3  and 
4,  of  the  constitution.  (Cameroun  and  the  Re- 
public of  Togo  declined  this  status.)  Thus,  pre- 
sumably, by  some  time  in  1960,  the  membership  of 
FAO  will  have  risen  to  82  countries.    Associate 
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Bulletin  of  Nov.  16, 1959,  p.  732. 
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membership  was  also  granted  to  the  Republic  of 
Chad,  the  Republic  of  Gabon,  the  Malgache  Re- 
public, the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  and  the  Soudanese 
Republic. 

Program  of  Work  and  Budget  1960-61 

All  segments  of  the  Organization's  regular  pro- 
gram of  work  were  reviewed,  together  with 
related  activities  carried  out  under  the  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Program  (ETAP)  and  in 
projects  supported  by  the  Special  Fund.  The 
program  of  work  includes  activities  in  the  follow- 
ing technical  and  economic  fields:  (1)  land  and 
water  development,  (2)  plant  production  and  pro- 
tection, (3)  animal  production  and  health, 
(4)  fisheries,  (5)  forestry,  (6)  nutrition  and 
home  economics,  (7)  rural  institutions  and  serv- 
ices, (8)  statistics,  (9)  commodities,  and  (10)  eco- 
nomic analysis.  The  proposals  for  work  in  these 
fields  were  considered  generally  sound  and  were 
approved,  together  with  activities  relating  to  the 
applications  of  atomic  energy  in  FAO's  fields  of 
interest  and  those  relating  to  public  information, 
publications,  the  library,  and  rural  legislation. 

A  budget  of  $21,536,850  was  approved  for  the 
biennium  1960-61.  After  deducting  a  payment 
of  $2,556,800  to  cover  the  contribution  of  the 
Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  toward 
the  FAO  headquarters  costs  of  this  program  for 
the  2  years  and  anticipated  miscellaneous  income 
of  $529,050,  the  assessment  budget  to  be  contrib- 
uted by  member  governments  is  $18,451,000  for 
jthe  biennium,  or  $9,225,500  annually.  The  U.S. 
percentage  contribution  remains  at  32.51  percent. 

The  budget  includes  financial  provision  for  the 
final  stages  of  an  internal  reorganization  of  FAO 
which  had  been  approved  earlier  by  the  Council. 
Accordingly,  the  Organization  now  has  four 
j major  segments,  a  technical  department,  an  eco- 
nomics department,  a  department  of  public 
relations  and  legal  affairs,  and  a  division  of 
administration  and  finance.  Each  of  the  three 
'lepartments  is  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director 
jjeneral,  who  works  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  General  and  the  Deputy  Director 
oreneral. 

The  technical  department  includes  seven  divi- 
sions, corresponding  to  the  first  seven  subject- 
natter  areas  mentioned  above.    In  addition  there 
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is  an  atomic  energy  branch  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Director  General. 

The  economics  department  is  composed  of  three 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  fields  of  work 
numbered  8,  9,  and  10  above. 

Within  the  office  of  the  Director  General  there 
is  a  program  and  budgetary  service  which  assists 
the  Director  General,  the  Deputy  Director  Gen- 
eral, and  the  departments  on  matters  of  a  pro- 
graming and  budgetary  nature  that  require 
centralized  attention. 

State  of  Food  and  Agriculture 

The  Conference  noted  that  in  1958  a  4  percent 
increase  in  world  agricultural  production  had 
followed  the  temporary  pause  in  expansion  in  the 
previous  year.  Information  available  indicated  a 
further  rise  in  production  in  1959,  although  prob- 
ably not  as  great  as  in  1958. 

As  in  previous  years,  however,  little  of  the  in- 
crease in  production  had  moved  into  consumption. 
The  large  cereal  crops  of  1958,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  had  led  to  a  sharp  rise  in  the  unsold 
stocks  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains.  There  had  also 
been  a  marked  increase  in  stocks  of  coffee  and 
sugar.  Thus,  while  the  economically  advanced 
countries  were  able  to  increase  production  rather 
rapidly,  the  less  developed  countries  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  major  increases;  nor  could  they 
afford  to  import  sufficient  food  to  insure  adequate 
nutrition  for  their  rapidly  growing  populations. 

Although  the  world  food  problem  is  partly  a 
problem  of  distribution,  and  although  the  avail- 
ability of  surplus  stocks  on  concessional  terms  had 
proved  of  great  value  in  many  cases,  the  recent 
virtual  disappearance  of  stocks  of  dairy  products 
for  use  in  nutritional  programs  had  demonstrated 
that  nutritional  improvement  could  not  be  based 
securely  on  the  assumption  that  surplus  stocks 
would  always  exist.  As  at  its  session  in  1957,2 
therefore,  the  Conference  again  emphasized  that, 
in  spite  of  the  continued  existence  of  surplus 
stocks,  in  the  long  run  the  less  developed  countries 
could  overcome  the  twin  problems  of  rural  poverty 
and  inadequate  food  supplies  only  by  building  up 
their  own  agricultures  and  developing  balanced 
economies. 


8  For  an  article  on  the  ninth  session  of  the  FAO  Confer- 
ence, see  ibid.,  June  23,  1958,  p.  1066. 
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Except  in  a  few  countries  the  increase  in  food 
production  seemed  to  have  done  little  to  check  the 
rise .  in  the  cost  of  food  to  consumers,  and  retail 
food  prices  had  generally  continued  their  slow 
rise  during  1958.  In  most  of  the  more  developed 
countries  this  had  occurred  largely  because  of  the 
increasing  cost  and  complexity  of  marketing  serv- 
ices. In  many  of  the  less  developed  countries,  with 
low  agricultural  productivity,  where  population 
and  the  demand  for  food  were  rising  quickly,  food 
prices  had  tended  to  increase  faster  than  the  cost 
of  living  as  a  whole. 

The  average  annual  increase  in  world  food  pro- 
duction had  recently  been  only  about  0.5  percent- 
age points  above  the  average  population  growth 
of  1.6  percent,  in  contrast  to  the  margin  of  some 
1.5  percent  that  had  been  achieved  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  postwar  period.  The  Conference  ex- 
pressed its  concern  at  the  slackening  in  the  increase 
of  production  in  relation  to  population  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  less  developed  regions  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  the  less  developed  regions 
as  a  whole  the  average  annual  margin  over  popu- 
lation growth  was  estimated  to  have  fallen  from 
nearly  2  percent  in  the  earlier  postwar  period  to  a 
little  under  1  percent  in  more  recent  years.  Latin 
America  was  the  only  one  of  the  less  developed 
regions  where  food  production  was  expanding 
faster  than  before. 

The  rate  both  of  population  growth  and  of  pro- 
duction increase  had  naturally  varied  sharply 
from  country  to  country.  Examples  included 
India,  where  population  was  increasing  by  1.9  per- 
cent per  year  and  the  expansion  of  production  had 
been  stepped  up  from  an  annual  average  of  2.8 
percent  under  the  first  5-year  plan  to  3.9  percent 
during  the  first  3  years  of  the  second  plan;  Chile, 
where  the  rates  were  estimated  as  2.5  percent  for 
population  and  1.7  percent  for  production;  and 
Pakistan,  where  food  production  had  recently 
shown  little  increase  in  the  face  of  an  annual  pop- 
ulation growth  of  1.6  percent.  In  several  Far 
Eastern  countries  and  in  parts  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa  the  increase  in  production  had  recently 
fallen  behind  or  was  barely  keeping  pace  with  the 
accelerating  growth  of  population. 

Furthermore,  in  both  the  Far  East,  where  the 
wartime  setback  to  production  had  been  particu- 
larly severe,  and  in  Latin  America,  where  the 
population  was  growing  especially  rapidly,  per 
capita  food  production  was  still  somewhat  below 
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the  average  prewar  level,  while  in  Africa,  too,  it 
appeared  recently  to  have  fallen  back  to  approxi- 
mately that  level.    Because  of  smaller  exports  or 
larger  imports,  per  capita  supplies  of  food  avail- 
able for  consumption  in  each  of  the  less  developed 
regions  were  slightly  higher  than  before  the  war.  j 
Nevertheless,  the  widespread  poor  harvests  of  1957  j 
had  demonstrated  that  the  immediate  situation  re-  j 
mained  precarious. 

The  Conference  noted  with  concern  the  deteii- 
oration  in  the  terms  of  trade  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts on  world  markets,  which  had  had  serious 
effects  for  agricultural  exporting  countries.    For' 
example,  in  comparison  with  the  average  for  the 
relatively  stable  2-year  period  of  1952  and  1953, 
the  terms  of  trade  for  agricultural  products,  as 
measured  by  their  purchasing  power  for  manu-l 
factured  goods,  had  fallen  by  some  20  percent.'! 
Agricultural  exporters  in  general  had  therefore 
not  benefited  at  all  from  an  increase  of  about  19 
percent  in  the  volume  of  their  shipments  from 
1952-53  to  1958.    For  the  less  developed  regions, 
of  the  world  the  volume  of  agricultural  exports 
had  increased  by  15  percent  during  this  period, 
but  their  real  value  had  declined  by  about  3  per-| 
cent.     Real  prices  of  agricultural  products  as  a 
whole,  however,  were  still  appreciably  higher  than 
during  the  period  of  depression  immediately  be- 
fore the  war. 

The  relatively  unfavorable  economic  position  of 
farm  populations,  which  had  lower  levels  of  liv- 
ing, in  both  goods  and  services  than  urban  popula- 
tions, received  considerable  attention  in  the  discus- 
sions. It  was  pointed  out  that  a  part  of  this 
difficulty  was  due  to  the  farmer's  position  as  a 
primary  producer,  since  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  primary  products  were  wider  than  they  wew 
in  the  prices  of  industrial  products.  This  was 
particularly  evident  in  underdeveloped  countries 
which  depended  on  the  production  of  one  or  tw< 
agricultural  products  for  sale  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  even  in  th< 
United  States  farm  income,  as  a  proportion  of  na 
tional  income,  had  been  falling  rather  steadily. 
The  difficult  position  of  farmers  as  a  groui 
poses  a  number  of  serious  problems  for  thos* 
countries  trying  to  obtain  more  rapid  develop 
ment  of  their  economies.  The  lack  of  capital  an< 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  creating  savings  frorii 
populations  whose  level  of  existence  is  extremeb 
low  were  stressed.     One  obvious  conclusion  wai 
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the  necessity  of  obtaining  capital  from  more 
highly  developed  countries  if  any  substantial 
measure  of  economic  growth  is  to  be  obtained  by 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  It  was  also  pointed 
out,  however,  that  capital  alone  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  malnutrition, 
illiteracy,  and  lack  of  technical  skills. 

Government  policies  in  regard  to  agricultural 
price  stabilization  and  support  also  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  A  set  of  guiding  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  developed  by  a  panel  of  ex- 
:  perts  in  accord  with  a  Conference  decision  in  1957 
brought  out  some  decided  diiferences  of  opinion, 
•  and  this  matter  will  be  given  further  attention  in 
,the  Council's  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems 
jand  in  future  sessions  of  the  Conference.  There 
was  a  lengthy  discussion  of  commodity  problems, 
including  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Commod- 
iity  Problems  and  its  subsidiary  groups,  particu- 
larly the  Washington  Subcommittee  on  Surplus 
.Disposal.  A  high  degree  of  interest  in  and  sup- 
port for  activities  in  this  field  was  evident.  Fu- 
ture benefits  also  would  seem  to  be  assured  if  an 
appropriate  degree  of  support  and  interest  can  be 
maintained  in  relation  to  the  increasing  and  better 
informed  participation  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries in  this  work. 

Special  Topics 

Several  topics  received  special  consideration  in 
the  Conference.  Most  of  these  were  related  either 
'to  past  or  proposed  activities  in  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  work  or  to  activities  that  might  supple- 
ment that  program. 

The  Conference  designated  1961  as  a  World 
'Seed  Year,  and  during  1959-61  a  campaign  will 
:be  conducted  to  emphasize  the  advantages  of  im- 
proved seed  and  to  encourage  the  less  developed 
countries  to  undertake  more  adequate  seed  im- 
provement and  distribution  programs. 

FAO's  work  to  date  on  the  survey  and  appraisal 
of  resources  was  approved.  It  was  agreed  that 
FAO's  role  should  continue  to  be  that  of  develop- 
ing methodology  and  advising  countries  regarding 
(its  use,  leaving  to  countries  the  task  of  surveying 
and  appraising  their  own  resources  and  planning 
for  the  most  efficient  use.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
i  plans  for  evaluation  of  the  work  done  thus  far 
iwere  satisfactory,  but  it  was  left  to  the  11th  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  to  determine  the  future  of 
l-he  project  within  FAO's  program  of  work. 


In  a  discussion  of  relations  between  FAO  and 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF), 
financial  problems  received  particular  attention. 
The  only  basic  point  of  difference  that  emerged 
related  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  two  or- 
ganizations had  based  their  policies  to  date.  FAO 
has  operated  on  the  principle  that  the  adminis- 
trative and  operational  costs  of  projects  should  be 
met  by  the  budgets  for  the  programs  to  which 
they  were  related — in  other  words,  that  the  full 
cost  of  a  program  should  be  the  subject  of  action 
by  one  legislative  body.  If  different  legislative 
bodies  allocate  funds  for  different  parts  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project,  it  is  inevitable  that  at  times  short- 
falls will  result  on  one  hand  or  the  other.  UNI- 
CEF has  based  its  approach  on  the  principles  that 
financing  and  functional  responsibility  should  go 
hand  in  hand  and  that  one  international  organiza- 
tion should  not  transfer  funds  to  another  inter- 
national organization.  Thus,  it  is  argued  that, 
if  FAO  has  the  responsibility  for  the  subject- 
matter  side  of  a  project,  it  should  cover  the  cost 
of  any  work  on  that  side  of  the  project.  It  is 
argued  also  that  UNICEF  is  not  in  fact  a  fund, 
like  ETAP  and  the  Special  Fund.  So  long  as 
these  divergent  principles  govern  the  policy  de- 
cisions of  the  two  bodies,  a  reasonable  solution  to 
the  problem  is  hardly  possible. 

The  Conference  expressed  appreciation  to  the 
UNICEF  Executive  Board  for  its  action  in  mak- 
ing available  up  to  $238,000  in  1960  to  cover  the 
costs  of  project  personnel  that  could  not  be  met 
from  ETAP  funds  and  for  its  willingness  to  con- 
sider extending  this  interim  arrangement  through 
1961.  It  also  endorsed  the  plan  for  the  Director 
General  of  FAO  and  the  Executive  Director  of 
UNICEF  to  hold  discussions  aimed  at  finding 
possible  solutions  to  the  long-term  problem.  It 
was  recognized  that  the  questions  of  principle 
could  be  resolved  only  by  governments  and  that 
the  governments  which  participate  in  both  FAO 
and  the  UNICEF  Executive  Board  should  be 
urged  to  study  the  problem  carefully  and  to  insure 
that  their  respective  representatives  followed  the 
same  line  in  each  governing  body,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  governing  bodies  to  arrive  at 
agreed  policies  based  on  principles  that  are  ac- 
cepted in  both  organizations. 

The  Conference  considered  the  Director  Gener- 
al's proposal  for  a  "Freedom-From-Hunger  Cam- 
paign."   It  endorsed  a  campaign  extending  from 
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1960  to  1965  under  the  general  leadership  and 
coordination  of  FAO  and  with  the  participation 
of  member  governments  of  FAO,  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  specialized  agencies,  and  IAEA;  the 
agencies  themselves;  international  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  having  consultative  status  with 
FAO,  the  United  Nations,  or  the  other  specialized 
agencies ;  religious  groups ;  and  private  organiza- 
tions within  member  countries.  The  Conference 
also  emphasized  that  objectives  of  the  campaign 
can  be  reached  only  if  the  less  developed  countries 
develop  effective  and  useful  action  projects;  au- 
thorized establishment  of  a  campaign  trust  fund 
to  which  voluntary  contributions  from  participat- 
ing member  governments,  international  nongov- 
ernmental organizations,  religious  groups,  private 
foundations,  and  organizations  could  be  made; 
established  an  advisory  campaign  committee  of 
10  member  governments  (appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil), a  subcommittee  on  research,  and  an  advisory 
committee  of  nongovernmental  organizations;  re- 
quested the  Director  General  to  make  appropriate 
reports  to  the  Council  and  proposals  to  the  Con- 
ference for  possible  inclusion  of  funds  in  the  1962- 
63  budget ;  and  requested  the  Council  to  keep  the 
campaign  under  review  and  present  proposals  and 
comments  to  the  next  Conference. 

The  Conference  had  before  it  a  "Forward  Ap- 
praisal" covering  the  period  1959-64,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Director  General  at  the  in- 
vitation of  ECOSOC.  Similar  appraisals  have 
been  prepared  by  the  United  Nations  and  other 
specialized  agencies  as  a  basis  for  consideration 
by  ECOSOC  of  trends  and  interrelationships  in 
the  economic  and  social  activities  of  the  U.N. 
agencies.  The  Conference  noted  the  great  impor- 
tance attached  to  work  in  the  fields  falling  within 
FAO's  terms  of  reference ;  commended  the  Direc- 
tor General  for  the  careful  analysis  he  and  his 
staff  had  made;  indicated  general  agreement  with 
the  priorities  proposed,  noting  that  they  indicated 
a  trend  which  reflected  the  need  for  greater  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  and  food  problems;  pointed 
out  that  those  priorities  could  only  be  considered 
as  general  guidelines  and  would  need  careful  re- 
view in  the  light  of  the  budget  level  which  may 
be  approved  for  the  years  involved ;  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  Conference  in  no  way  endorsed  the 
proposal  for  a  70  percent  increase  over  the  3-year 
period  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  prepared  at 
that  stage  to  indicate  any  specific  level  of  increase 
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that  member  governments  might  support  for 
1962-63  and  later  bienniums;  and  authorized  the 
transmittal  of  the  "Forward  Appraisal"  docu- 
ments to  ECOSOC,  together  with  the  comments 
summarized  above. 

Three  other  special  topics — social  welfare, 
Mediterranean  development,  and  agrarian  re- 
form— were  also  discussed.  The  first  two  of  these 
were  projects  authorized  by  the  Conference  in 
1957,  and  there  were  no  proposals  for  further  ex- 
penditures by  FAO  on  these  projects.  There  was 
unusually  wide  interest  in  the  discussion  of 
agrarian  reform.3  The  general  tenor  of  the  state- 
ments, with  a  few  exceptions,  was  on  the  practical 
technical  aspects  of  "land  reform"  or  "agrarian 
reform."  The  Director  General  set  the  tone  by 
his  initial  statement  reminding  the  Conference 
that  policy  decisions  in  the  field  of  agrarian  re- 
form are  the  prerogatives  of  governments,  while 
FAO's  part  is  to  furnish  member  governments 
with  technical  analysis  and  background  informa- 
tion and  to  function  as  a  clearinghouse  of  experi-, 
ence  and  information.  The  Conference  recognized 
the  importance  of  agrarian  reform  in  many  coun- 
tries and  stressed  the  need  for  thorough  planning, 
adequate  land  distribution,  and  proper  implemen- 
tation of  programs.  It  also  noted  that  measures 
of  agrarian  reform  must  take  into  account  the 
need  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  level  of 
agricultural  production,  as  well  as  the  provision 
of  adequate  supplementary  services,  such  as  credit, 
marketing  facilities,  cooperatives,  and  extension. 
The  Conference  endorsed  expanded  assistance  tc 
governments  in  Latin  America  and  southeast 
Asia. 

Constitutional  and  Administrative  Matters 

Among  the  many  constitutional  and  adminis- 
trative matters  which  the  Conference  acted  upon, 
the  most  significant  were  these : 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution,  proposed  by 
the  United  States,  was  adopted,  which  provide? 
that  decisions  on  the  level  of  the  budget  shall  bt 
taken  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
instead  of  a  simple  majority. 

Another  amendment  transfers  from  the  rules  tc 


*  For  a  U.S.  statement  on  agrarian  reform  made  befon 
the  Conference  on  Nov.  9  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Horace  E.  Henderson,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  14,  1959 
p.  887. 
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an  article  of  the  constitution  a  provision  requiring 
120  days'  notice  to  member  governments  before  a 
proposal  for  amending  the  constitution  can  be 
considered. 

A  third  amendment  increases  the  number  of 
seats  on  the  FAO  Council  from  24  to  25. 

Changes  in  the  rules  include  one  designed  to 
simplify  multiple-election  procedures  in  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Conference  also  decided  that  there  should 
be  only  one  policy  governing  both  the  membership 
of  nonmembers  of  FAO  in  commodity  study 
groups  and  observers  at  FAO  meetings.  In  this 
connection  it  decided  that  nonmembers  participat- 
ing in  study  groups  should  contribute  to  their  sup- 
port, that  former  members  in  arrears  could  par- 
ticipate only  after  paying  those  arrears  or  after 
the  Conference  had  approved  arrangements  for 
the  settlement  thereof,  and  that  authority  for  ap- 
proval of  participation  by  nonmembers  of  FAO 
in  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
modity Problems  should  rest  with  the  Council. 

An  agreement  between  FAO  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ghana  providing  for  a  regional  office  for 
Africa  at  Accra  was  approved.  An  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Venezuela  was  approved 
for  establishing  a  Latin  American  Forestry  Re- 
search Institute  under  the  provisions  of  article  XV 
)f  the  constitution.  The  establishment  of  re- 
gional forestry  commissions  in  North  America 
(Canada,  United  States,  and  Mexico)  and  in 
Airica  was  authorized. 

The  Conference  adopted  a  set  of  "guiding  lines 
regarding  relationship  between  FAO  and  Inter- 
Grovernmental  Organizations"  and  approved,  in 
Mie  light  of  these  "guiding  lines,"  an  agreement 
between  FAO  and  the  League  of  Arab  States. 
Although  this  agreement  had  been  the  subject  of 
j considerable  discussion  in  earlier  meetings,  it  was 
idopted  by  the  Conference  in  an  atmosphere  of 
larmony. 

A  cooperation  agreement  between  FAO  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  was 
approved. 

I  The  Government  of  Italy  had  made  financial 
provision  for  construction  of  a  new  wing  to  the 
i FAO  headquarters  building,  and  during  the  10th 
Session  of  the  Conference  the  President  of  Italy 
i  aid  the  cornerstone.  It  is  expected  that  the  new 
king  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  mid-1961. 
|  With  regard  to  the  headquarters  costs  of  the 
[Expanded   Technical    Assistance    Program,   the 
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Conference  approved  the  interim  arrangement  for 
1960-61  by  which  FAO  will  be  reimbursed  from 
ETAP  funds  for  headquarters  costs  and  also  reaf- 
firmed its  earlier  position,  and  that  of  the  Council, 
that  these  costs  should  continue  to  be  a  charge 
against  ETAP  funds  instead  of  being  incorpo- 
rated in  the  regular  FAO  budget, 

General  Observations  on  the  Conference 

The  10th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference  was 
the  most  substantive,  orderly,  and  businesslike 
session  held  to  date.  This  no  doubt  resulted  from 
a  number  of  factors,  among  which  were  the 
following : 

(a)  The  very  thorough  preparatory  work  done 
by  the  Council,  its  Program  Committee,  Finance 
Committee,  and  Committee  on  Commodity  Prob- 
lems, and  the  FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Policy 
Committee ; 4 

(b)  The  fact  that  the  level  of  the  budget  was 
not  a  major  issue ; 

(c)  The  lack  of  major  differences  on  constitu- 
tional or  organizational  matters,  and  the  fact  that 
political  issues  were  relatively  moderate  in  scope 
and  intensity  ; 

(d)  The  quality  of  the  documentation,  which 
on  the  whole,  was  well  prepared;  and 

(e)  The  increasing  experience  of  the  staff  and 
many  of  the  delegations. 

The  overall  organization  of  the  Conference, 
while  it  still  had  some  defects,  was  the  best  that 
has  been  achieved  thus  far.  Most  discussions- 
other  than  general  statements  by  heads  of  dele- 
gations and  final  decisions  and  adoption  of  sec- 
tions of  the  Conference  report — were  carried  out 
in  the  commissions. 

Perhaps  the  main  problem  facing  FAO  in  the 
years  ahead  is  that  of  insuring  that  the  Organiza- 
tion remain  an  instrument  of  its  member  govern- 
ments. FAO  should  be  developed  further  as  an 
international  forum  in  which  countries  can  ex- 
change information  and  ideas  and  plan  for  com- 
mon or  coordinated  action.  The  United  States 
does  not  believe  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  should  become  an  operating  instru- 
ment for  carrying  out  projects  of  one  country,  or 

*  For  a  report  by  Ralph  W.  Phillips  on  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Policy  Committee,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  9,  195S),  p. 
350. 
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of  small  groups  of  countries,  or  of  individuals 
with  particular  interests  to  promote. 

STATEMENT  ON  FREEDOM-FROM-HUNGER 
CAMPAIGN3 

Many  of  the  delegates  to  this  Conference  are 
aware  that  we,  in  our  statements  to  the  29th  and 
31st  sessions  of  the  FAO  Council,  generally  ac- 
cepted the  idea  of  the  campaign  suggested  by  the 
Director  General.  My  Government  has  followed 
the  development  of  ideas  regarding  this  campaign 
very  closely  since  the  proposal  was  first  brought 
forward;  also,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  Council's  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
which  worked  with  the  Director  General  in  pre- 
paring suggestions  for  consideration  by  the  31st 
session  of  the  Council.  Even  at  the  risk  of  some 
repetition,  I  should  like  to  now  restate  our  posi- 
tions regarding  various  important  aspects  of  the 
proposal. 

We  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  problems 
to  which  the  campaign  is  expected  to  direct  at- 
tention. There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great 
need  for  finding  ways  of  providing  more  adequate 
nutrition  to  the  large  portion  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation which  may  now  be  considered  as  inade- 
quately fed.  We  recognize,  too,  that  this  problem 
is  apt  to  become  more  intense  as  the  population 
upsurge  continues.  We  have  supported  FAO's 
efforts  to  deal  with  these  problems  from  the  time 
the  Organization  was  founded,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Our  comments  today,  which  are 
directed  toward  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
document 6  before  us,  are  intended  to  be  construc- 
tive and  in  the  interest  of  developing  and  strength- 
ening FAO  as  an  organization  in  the  service  of 
its  member  countries.  With  this  in  mind,  I  should 
like  to  make  the  following  points : 

Proposals  for  Specific  Activities 

1.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  progress  is  being 
made  toward  the  development  of  more  specific 
suggestions  regarding  the  content  of  the  proposed 
campaign.  Those  of  you  who  heard  our  earlier 
statements  will  recall  that  one  of  our  preoccupa- 
tions was  that  this  should  be  a  campaign  of  sub- 


cMade  by  Mr.  Miller  before  a  plenary  session  of  the 
Conference  on  Nov.  10. 
8  FAO  doc.  C/59/15. 


stance  and  not  one  aimed  at  merely  publicizing 
the  problems  involved  in  achieving  better  nutri-ji 
tion  for  all. 

2.  We  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  The  Ad  Hoc 
Committee,  however,  could  only  go  a  limited  way 
in  defining  the  nature  and  content  of  the  campaign 
and  much  remains  to  be  done  before  there  is  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
campaign  would  be  carried  out  and  just  what 
activities  would  be  undertaken  by  governments, 
by  FAO,  and  by  other  organizations,  both  inter- 
governmental and  nongovernmental. 

3.  The  proposals  for  specific  activities  or  types 
of  activities  as  set  forth  in  the  document  under; 
consideration  are  helpful  and  provide  a  basis  for 
further  discussions.  However,  the  suggestions^ 
and  particularly  those  regarding  activities  to  be 
undertaken  by  member  governments,  are  quite 
general  in  nature.  Countries,  as  well  as  organi- 
zations that  might  participate,  must  do  a  great 
deal  of  spade  work  before  anything  resembling  a 
constructive  and  cohesive  campaign  can  be  ex-;, 
pected  to  emerge. 

4.  Perhaps  our  greatest  preoccupation  with  the 
proposals  now  before  us,  including  those  relating 
to  financing,  is  that  they  tend  unduly  to  emphasize 
what  the  FAO  staff  will  do  rather  than  what  gov- 
ernments will  do.  It  has  been  our  feeling  from 
the  beginning  that  the  major  tasks  of  the  cam- 
paign must  fall  upon  member  governments  if 
productive  work  is  to  be  accomplished  and  if  the 
campaign  is  to  achieve  the  success  we  would  all 
wish  it  to  have.  In  this  context  we  visualize 
FAO's  role  as  that  of  stimulator  and  coordinator 
and  that  the  FAO  staff  would  actually  undertake 
relatively  little  additional  substantive  work, 
Eather,  we  hope  that  the  campaign  will 
strengthen  the  regular  work  of  FAO  and  not  com- 
pete with  it.  This  concept  was,  I  believe,  clearlj 
in  the  minds  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  is  em- 
phasized in  paragraph  11  of  that  committee'* 
report. 

5.  In  view  of  the  responsibility  which  musl 
fall  on  governments  if  there  is  to  be  a  successfu 
campaign,  we  are  not  at  all  clear  as  to  the  basis  oJ 
the  estimates  for  the  cost  of  the  campaign  itself 
In  this  connection  I  would  recall  that  the  Direc 
tor  General  in  his  statement  to  the  Council  in  Jun( 
intimated  that  he  felt  that  perhaps  as  much  as 
$2  million  would  be  necessary  in  a  special  fund  ir 
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order  to  carry  out  a  successful  campaign.  In  the 
interval  between  June  and  the  issuance,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  of  the  Conference  document 
we  are  now  considering,  this  figure  was  increased 
to  something  of  the  order  of  $10  million  to  $13 
million.  At  the  same  time  we  are  given  no  clear 
indication  in  the  document  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  contributions,  and  particularly  the  $4 
million  which  might  be  contributed  by  govern- 
ments over  a  6-year  period,  would  be  used.  This 
would  represent  a  substantial  increase  in  the  con- 
tributions of  governments  to  FAO's  program,  and, 
since  contributions  would  presumably  be  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all 
member  governments  would  be  prepared  to  share 
in  these  contributions. 

My  own  Government  is  not  now  in  a  position 
to  make  an  additional  contribution  to  the  Organi- 
zation, and  it  may  be  that  many  other  govern- 
ments will  find  themselves  in  the  same  position. 
With  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  finance  from 
nongovernmental  organizations,  we  should  like  to 
know  from  those  organizations  themselves  just 
how  far  they  might  go  in  meeting  the  figure  of 
$1  million  to  $1.5  million  per  year  over  a  6-year 
period,  or  a  total  of  $6  million  to  $9  million. 

6.  I  recognize  that  FAO  could  utilize  additional 
funds  to  good  advantage  for  certain  aspects  of  the 
campaign.  Also,  my  Government  does  not  see 
any  objections  to  the  setting  up  of  a  fund  to  which 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  foundations 
might  contribute.  Some  governments  also  might 
wish  to  make  special  contributions,  in  line  with  the 
thinking  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  when  it  sug- 
gested that  "governments  might  make  an  initial 
contribution  to  this  fund."  However,  I  believe 
that  anything  that  resembles  a  special  levy  against 
governments,  either  for  a  single  year  or  over  a 
period  of  years,  would  not  be  an  acceptable  ap- 
proach. This  may  be  primarily  a  question  of 
wording,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  assist  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  suitable  wording  to  describe  the  financial 
and  budgetary  aspects  of  the  campaign. 

Special  Activities  as  Contributions  to  Campaign 

7.  Even  though  we  have  doubts  regarding  the 
obtaining  of  special  financing  at  the  level  sug- 
gested by  the  Director  General,  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  should  be  a  serious  roadblock  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  campaign.  In  fact,  a  large  fund 
in  the  hands  of  FAO  might  itself  be  a  roadblock 


in  developing  a  real  worldwide  campaign,  since  it 
would  tend  to  overemphasize  what  the  FAO  staff 
would  be  doing  as  compared  with  those  essential 
parts  of  the  campaign  which  only  governments 
and  private  organizations  can  and  should  do. 

Therefore  I  should  like  to  emphasize  again  the 
importance  we  attach  to  the  development  of  an 
approach  which  encourages  each  government  to 
undertake  one  or  more  activities  which  that  gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  have  regarded  as  its  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  campaign.  In  this 
connection  I  should  point  out  that  our  Govern- 
ment made  available  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
a  series  of  suggestions  regarding  the  types  of  ac- 
tivities which  governments,  and  in  some  cases 
organizations,  might  undertake.  That  list  of  sug- 
gestions was  not  in  any  way  intended  to  be  a  list 
of  things  all  of  which  each  country  should  under- 
take. Rather,  it  was  merely  a  series  of  sugges- 
tions which,  taken  with  suggestions  from  other 
sources,  might  indicate  to  governments  the  types 
of  special  projects  they  could  undertake  as  con- 
tributions to  the  campaign. 

Thus,  one  government  might  undertake  only  one 
or  two  special  activities;  another  government 
might  undertake  three  or  four.  In  areas  where 
several  governments  undertook  work  in  the  same 
field,  FAO  could  perform  a  useful  function  in 
keeping  each  of  them  informed  of  the  action  con- 
templated by  the  others  and  in  arranging  for 
coordination  where  that  was  deemed  desirable. 
By  this  approach  a  whole  series  of  activities  might 
be  undertaken  around  the  world  which  could  have 
a  very  large  total  effect  on  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  human  nutrition.  In  this  respect 
we  visualize  the  campaign  as  something  which 
might  be  developed  along  the  same  general  lines 
as  those  followed  in  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

Phasing,  Organizing,  and  Planning 

8.  The  document  before  us  contains  some  pro- 
posals regarding  the  phasing  and  the  organization 
of  the  campaign.  The  suggested  phasing  seems 
to  us  satisfactory,  although  to  some  degree  it  is 
necessary  to  withhold  judgment  until  the  full  na- 
ture and  content  of  the  campaign  becomes  more 
apparent.  We  endorse  the  proposal  for  a  special 
campaign  committee,  consisting  of  member  gov- 
ernments, which  would  advise  the  Director  Gen- 
eral on  the  development  of  the  campaign.    This 
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committee  might  function  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Council.  We  are  also  in  general  agreement  with 
the  idea  of  a  research  advisory  committee.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  confusion  and  to  insure  that  re- 
search projects  are  properly  coordinated  with 
other  phases  of  the  campaign,  we  believe  that  the 
research  group  should  be  an  advisory  subcommit- 
tee of  the  main  campaign  committee.  We  are  also 
in  favor  of  the  proposal  for  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  those  nongovernmental  organizations  which 
have  recognized  status  with  FAO,  assuming  that 
those  organizations  do  expect  to  participate  in 
and  contribute  to  the  campaign. 

9.  I  should  like  to  mention  one  other  problem 
which  causes  us  some  concern.  A  campaign  of 
the  scope  of  the  one  proposed  will  involve  a  great 
deal  of  work  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  It  is  hoped 
that  most  of  that  work  would  be  done  by  member 
governments  or  nongovernmental  organizations. 
At  the  same  time  FAO  would  be  carrying  forward 
its  regular  program  of  work  as  well  as  its  techni- 
cal assistance  programs,  which,  of  course,  have 
the  same  objectives  as  does  the  campaign.  Some 
additional  workload  would  inevitably  be  placed 
upon  the  FAO  staff.  We  are  eager  to  insure  that 
the  campaign  is  so  planned  and  so  developed  that 
this  extra  workload  is  kept  to  a  minimum  and 
that  the  regular  program  of  work  will  be  dis- 
rupted as  little  as  possible. 

This  Conference  will  approve  a  regular  pro- 
gram of  work  for  the  next  2  years.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial program  and  will  provide  a  full  work- 
load for  the  staff.  There  are  in  it  certain  changes 
in  emphasis  whereby  it  will  contribute  more  effec- 
tively to  meeting  the  needs  of  member  govern- 
ments. Certain  other  changes  may  be  made  in 
subsequent  biennial  programs  also  aimed  at  giving 
more  effective  service  to  member  governments. 
This  we  believe  to  be  a  sound  approach.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  consider  it  very  unfortunate 
if  such  large  demands  were  placed  on  the  staff 
members  for  special  activities  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  campaign  which  are  not  included  in 
the  approved  program  of  work  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  implement  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  activities  agreed  to  by  this  Conference,  In 
other  words,  we  should  not,  in  our  zeal  to  assist 
member  governments  in  one  respect,  cut  off  or 
diminish  the  assistance  which  the  Organization  is 
in  position  to  give  under  its  regular  program  of 
work.    Perhaps  our  apprehension  arises  from  the 


lack  thus  far  of  a  clearcut,  carefully  costed  pro- 
gram of  work  for  the  campaign,  including  a  clear 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  regular  staff 
would  be  called  upon  to  participate. 

10.  Just  a  brief  word  regarding  the  title.    We 
believe  that  the  title  selected  should  be  one  that  is 
positive,  does  not  create  false  hopes,  appeals  to 
reason  rather  than  emotions,  and  is  readily  trans- 
latable into  the  three  official  languages.    We  be- 
lieve that  the  present  proposal,  i.e.  "Freedom-   I 
From-Hunger  Campaign,"  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial improvement  over  the  initially  proposed  title, 
"Free  the  World  from  Hunger  Year."    We  would 
have  preferred  a  title  such  as  "International  Food 
Campaign,"  but  on  this  question  we  would  be  pre-  , 
pared  to  accept  "Freedom-From-Hunger  Cam- 
paign" if  a  majority  of  the  member  countries  feel  ( 
that  there  is  no  better  alternative. 

U.S.  Support  of  Campaign 

11.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  the  ' 
United  States  is  prepared  to  support  the  campaign 
in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  possibilities  include  i 
distribution  of  informational  materials  and  pub- 
lications in  our  country  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  the 
supplies  permit ;  stimulation  of  public  discussion, 
particularly  on  the  land-grant-college  and  univer- 
sity campuses,  in  farm  organization  groups,  and 
in  other  groups  which  have  definite  interests  in 
food  problems;  participation  in  research  projects 
insofar  as  these  are  of  direct  interest  to  and  can 
be  fitted  into  existing  programs  of  our  Federal 
and  State  institutions ;  and  continuing  to  give  sup- 
port to  activities  in  other  countries  through  U.S. 
bilateral  activities  within  the  framework  of  con- 
tinuing programs.  In  addition  I  should  say  that 
we  are  prepared  to  participate  in  the  special  cam- 
paign committee  and  a  subcommittee  to  advise  on 
research  activities  if  the  Conference  agrees  to  the 
establishment  of  these  bodies  and  requests  us  to 
participate,  thus  assisting  in  the  further  planning 
and  development  of  the  campaign. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion do  believe  that  the  campaign  can  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  world 
food  problems  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate in  it.  If  I  have  appeared  to  take  a  ques- 
tioning attitude  on  some  points  it  is  because  we  in 
the  United  States  delegation  believe  sincerely  that 
the  campaign  can  be  really  effective  only  if  it  is 
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developed  primarily  as  an  activity  of  governments 
and  that  the  main  responsibility  for  action  must 
rest  with  the  member  governments.  We  feel  that 
an  attempt  to  develop  the  campaign  on  any  other 
basis  could  only  lead  to  ineffective  action  and 
frustration.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  can  agree 
on  a  positive  approach  along  the  general  lines  I 
have  tried  to  set  forth. 

Proposals  Regarding  Resolution 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going comments,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  this 
Conf erence  adopt  a  resolution  along  the  following 
lines : 

First,  the  resolution  should  recognize  that  FAO 
is,  according  to  its  constitution,  the  principal 
agency  within  the  United  Nations  family  of 
agencies  for  the  promotion  of  international  coop- 
eration designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  campaign. 

Second,  the  resolution  should  also  recognize  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  increased  national 
efforts  toward  these  objectives,  in  view  of  the 
growing  needs  for  food  and  agricultural  products 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion  in  world  population. 

Third,  the  resolution  might  include  decisions 
aimed  at: 

(a)  authorizing  an  international  campaign 
beginning  in  1960  and  culminating  in  a  World 
Food  Congress,  perhaps  in  1963,  and  in  a  review 
of  the  final  accomplisliments  of  the  campaign  in 
the  FAO  Conference  in  1965 ; 

(b)  establishing  a  special  campaign  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  perhaps  10  mem- 
ber governments,  which  would  serve  until  the  11th 
session  of  the  Conference  and  would  exercise  gen- 
eral oversight  over  the  campaign  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  and  the  Conference ; 

(c)  establishing  a  research  subcommittee,  com- 
posed also  of  perhaps  10  countries,  on  the  under- 
standing that  countries  would  supply  individuals 
selected  for  their  competence  and  experience  in 
agricultural  research  (This  group  would  serve  as 

I  a  subcommittee  of  the  special  campaign  committee, 
and  would  likewise  serve  until  the  11th  session  of 
the  Conference.) ; 

(d)  authorizing  the  Director  General  to  begin 
preparations  of  basic  studies  just  as  soon  as  these 
j  proposals  had  been  reviewed  by  the  research  sub- 

! committee  and  the  special  campaign  committee 
and  the  funds  were  available  to  cover  the  costs ; 
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(e)  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  cam- 
paign fund  to  be  administered  in  accord  with 
FAO's  financial  regulations  and  to  which  nongov- 
ernmental organizations,  private  foundations,  and 
individuals,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  member 
governments,  might  make  voluntary  contributions 
for  purposes  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  special 
campaign  committee. 

Fourth,  the  resolution  should  authorize  the 
Director  General  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  agencies  in  the  U.N. 
family  of  agencies  in  those  aspects  of  the  cam- 
paign falling  within  their  terms  of  reference  and 
of  interest  to  them. 

Finally,  the  resolution  should  request  the  Coun- 
cil to  keep  the  campaign  under  review,  to  receive 
reports  from  the  special  campaign  committee  and 
its  research  subcommittee,  and  to  present  to  the 
11th  session  of  the  Conference  a  detailed  report  on 
the  then  current  status  of  the  campaign  and  on 
proposed  further  activities  and  their  financial 
implications. 

I  make  these  suggestions,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  as 
a  formal  resolution  but  rather  to  provide  the 
framework  for  a  resolution  which  can  be  pre- 
pared at  a  later  stage,  when  the  precise  nature  of 
this  Conference's  conclusions  are  evident. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  » 

Freedom-From-Hungeb  Campaign 
The  Conference 
Considering  that 

(a)  a  large  part  of  the  world's  population  still  does 
not  have  enough  to  eat,  and  an  even  larger  part  does  not 
get  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food, 

(b)  the  increase  in  food  production  only  barely  exceeds 
population  growth, 

(c)  the  increase  in  food  production  per  capita  is  least 
marked  in  the  less  developed  parts  of  the  world, 

(d)  food  production  in  developed  countries  is  being 
held  back  by  limited  marketing  possibilities  abroad  and 
that  even  so,  surpluses  of  some  commodities  have  accum- 
ulated in  some  countries,  and 

(e)  under  its  Constitution  FAO  is  the  principal  agency 
within  the  United  Nations  family  of  international  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  encouragement  of  and  aid  to 
countries  in  raising  levels  of  food  production,  consump- 
tion, and  nutrition, 

1.  Welcomes  and  approves  the  proposal  for  a  Freedom- 
from-Hunger  Campaign  along  the  general  lines  suggested 
by  the  Director-General ; 


T  Adopted  unanimously  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  20. 
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2.  Expresses  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  in  the 
Campaign  promised  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies; 

3.  Authorizes  an  international  "Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign"  extending  from  1960  through  1965,  under  the 
leadership  and  general  coordination  of  FAO  and  with 
invitations  to  participate,  as  appropriate,  and  approved 
by  FAO,  to  (i)  member  countries  of  FAO;  (ii)  member 
countries  of  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  specialized  agencies, 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) ,  and 
to  these  agencies  themselves;  (iii)  international  non- 
governmental organizations  having  established  consulta- 
tive relationship  with  FAO,  the  U.N.,  or  the  other  spe- 
cialized agencies;  (iv)  religious  groups;  and  (v)  in- 
dividuals and  private  organizations  within  the  member 
countries  specified   in  sections    (i)    and    (ii)    above: 

4.  Emphasizes  that  the  objectives  of  the  Campaign  can 
only  be  reached  if  the  less  developed  countries  develop 
effective  and  useful  action  projects  to  this  end,  and  that 
the  formulation  and  vigourous  prosecution  by  them  of  such 
projects  will  increase  the  support  for  the  Campaign  in 
the  more  highly  developed  countries ; 

5.  Approves  the  creation  of  a  Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign  Trust  Fund,  to  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  FAO's  regulations,  and  for  purposes  and  activities 
involved  in  the  Campaign ; 

6.  Authorizes  the  Director-General  to  appeal  for  vol- 
untary contributions  to : 

(a)  Member  countries  as  specified  in  paragraph  3  (i) 

and  (ii), 

(b)  International  non-governmental  organizations, 

(c)  Religious  groups, 

(d)  Private  foundations  or  organizations  in  such  mem- 
ber countries ; 

7.  (a)  Authorizes  the  Director-General,  in  the  case  of 
countries  whose  governments  are  not  in  a  position  to 
contribute  directly  to  the  Trust  Fund,  to  discuss  with 
these  governments  other  ways  in  which  they  might  be 
able  to  support  the  Campaign ; 

(b)  Invites  each  member  country  to  set  up  or  utilize 
appropriate  national  bodies  to  promote  and  coordinate 
the  Campaign  in  that  country ; 

(c)  Authorizes  the  Director-General  to  carry  on  the 
Campaign  with  the  funds  available,  in  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Campaign  Committee  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 9  below ; 

8.  Authorizes  the  Director-General  to  make  preparations 
for  a  World  Food  Congress  in  1963  just  before  the  FAO 
Conference,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Conference,  when  the  Campaign  will  reach  its  climax; 

9.  Establishes  an  Advisory  Campaign  Committee  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  ten  member  countries 
to  be  designated  by  the  Council,  plus  the  chairmen  of  the 
Council,  the  Program  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, as  ex  officio  members,  this  Committee  to  serve 
until  the  Eleventh  Session  of  the  Conference  with  the 
following  terms  of  reference: 
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to  advise  and  assist  the  Director-General  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  detailed  program  for  the  Campaign,  taking 
into  account  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Director-General 
to  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  Conference  and  the  observa- 
tions thereon  by  the  Conference  at  that  Session,  and  to 
report  to  the  Council,  and  to  establish  a  sub-committee 
of  technical  and  economic  experts  on  research  needs  and 
projects  under  the  Campaign,  selected  for  their  compe- 
tence and  experience  in  various  fields  of  work  of  FAO ; 

10.  Authorizes  the  Director-General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Campaign  Committee,  to  convene  such 
meetings  of  representatives  of  governments  or  of  such 
bodies  mentioned  in  7(b)  above  as  have  been  established, 
as  may  be  considered  by  the  Committee  and  the  Director- 
General  to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  in  order  to  review 
the  progress  and  financial  position  of  the  Campaign ; 

11.  Authorizes  the  Director-General  to  invite  the  non- 
governmental organizations  specified  in  para.  3  sub-head 
(iii)  to  participate  in  an  Advisory  Committee  of  non- 
governmental organizations,  which  shall  on  request  con- 
sult with  the  Director-General  and  with  representatives 
of  other  cooperating  international  organizations  concern- 
ing plans  for  the  Campaign  and  the  activities  of  non- 
governmental organizations  in  assisting  in  the  Campaign, 
at  the  same  time  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  organi- 
zations represented  to  consult  with  one  another; 

12.  Requests  the  Director-General  (a)  to  prepare  re-' 
ports  to  the  Council  concerning  the  detailed  development 
of  the  Campaign  and  to  present  to  the  Conference  in 
1961  a  detailed  report  on  the  current  status  of  the  Cam- 
paign and  on  proposed  activities  and  their  financial  im- 
plications and  (b)  to  include  in  his  financial  proposals  to 
the  Eleventh  Session  of  the  Conference,  separate  provision 
for  such  funds  as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  meet  that 
portion  of  the  FAO  expenses  for  the  Campaign  for  the 
1962/63  biennium  as  cannot  be  covered  out  of  the  Cam- 
paign Trust  Fund; 

13.  Requests  the  Council  to  keep  the  progress  of  the 
Campaign  under  review,  to  review  reports  from  the  Ad- 
visory Campaign  Committee,  and  from  the  Program  and 
Finance  Committees  on  the  progress  of  the  Campaign 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  work  of  FAO,  and  to  present 
to  the  Conference  its  comments  and  suggestions  on  the 
further  development  of  the  Campaign. 


SEATO  Announces  1960-61 
Research  Fellowship  Series 

Press  release  877  dated  December  28 

For  the  4th  consecutive  year,  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  is  offering  a  number 
of  postdoctoral  research  fellowships  to  estab- 
lished scholars  of  the  member  states. 

The  object  of  the  SEATO  fellowship  program 
is  to  encourage  study  and  research  of  such  social, 
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economic,  political,  cultural,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional problems  as  give  insight  into  the  present 
needs  and  future  development  of  the  southeast 
Asia  and  southwest  Pacific  areas. 

Grants  are  normally  for  a  period  of  4  to  10 
months  and  include  a  monthly  allowance  of  $400 
and  air  travel  to  and  from  the  countries  of  re- 
search. Candidates  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
special  aptitude  and  experience  for  carrying  out 
a  major  research  project.  Academic  qualifica- 
tions, professional  experience  beyond  graduate 
level,  and  published  material  are  taken  into 
account. 

The  competition  for  the  awards  for  the  1960- 
61  academic  year  is  now  open.  American  citizens 
may  apply  to  the  Committee  on  International  Ex- 
change of  Persons,  Conference  Board  of  Associ- 
ated Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
Washington  25,  D.C.  American  candidates  for 
the  awards  are  selected  by  the  Department  of 
State,  with  SEATO  selecting  the  final  award 
winners. 

A  total  of  33  awards  were  made  during;  the 
first  3  years  of  the  SEATO  fellowship  program. 
The  member  states  of  SEATO  are  Australia, 
France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
i  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 


Accomplishments  of  14th  Session 
of  U.N.  General  Assembly 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations1 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  tough  fiber  of  the 
United  Nations — of  its  ability  to  function  con- 
tinuously through  fair  weather  and  foul— un- 
doubtedly the  most  significant  accomplishment  of 
jthe  14th  General  Assembly  was  the  decision  to 
(Continue  to  finance  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force,2  which  is  keeping  the  peace  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
[The  vote  was  actually  larger  than  last  year— a 

jtnost  encouraging  sign  of  steadfastness. 

, 

1  Released  to  the  press  following  remarks  made  by  Am- 
bassador Lodge  before  the  United  Nations  Correspondents 
lissoeiation  on  Dec.  15  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
[!349). 


This  was  achieved  in  spite  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
continued  default  on  this  prime  obligation  both  of 
law  and  of  honor,  in  spite  of  the  strong  human 
tendency  to  lose  interest  in  something  which  is 
no  longer  dramatic,  and  in  spite  of  the  real  diffi- 
culty which  many  states  have  in  finding  the  money. 

That  all  these  factors  should  have  been  overcome 
is  a  tribute  to  the  awareness  of  the  United  Nations 
that  failure  to  continue  UNEF  would  speedily 
create  a  dramatic — and  dangerous — situation. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  reach  agree- 
ment, the  resolution  creating  the  new  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  Outer  Space 3  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  substantial  achievement  in  the  14  years  that 
the  United  Nations  has  been  in  existence.  Outer 
space,  certainly,  should  be  a  field  in  which  earth- 
bound  international  differences  are  left  behind 
and  in  which  men  work  together  for  the  common 
good. 

It  is  particularly  pertinent  that  agreement  to 
create  this  Committee  only  came  about  after  pro- 
longed and  arduous  negotiations,  showing  that  an 
efficient  working  arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  achieved 
merely  by  waving  a  wand  or  by  wishful  thinking. 
Only  by  long,  hard  work  will  such  agreements  be 
hammered  out.  The  differences  between  the  two 
nations  are  real  differences — and  not  merely  mis- 
understandings. They  reflect  not  only  such  usual 
factors  as  geography  and  economics  but,  in  addi- 
tion, a  different  view  of  the  world  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  man.  To  bring  about  a  relatively  efficient 
working  arrangement  under  such  circumstances  is 
a  prickly  business.  But  in  this  shrinking  world 
the  effort  must  be  made. 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  less  developed 
countries — and  of  human  freedom — a  very  signi- 
ficant development  was  the  increased  money  which 
member  states  have  pledged  to  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  4  for  its  second  year.  This  is  the 
fund  which,  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Hoffman, 
makes  preinvestment  surveys  and  promotes  tech- 
nical education  in  the  newly  developing  countries. 
The  future  of  those  countries,  inhabited  by  over  a 
billion  human  beings,  presents  a  challenge  even 
more  difficult  and  more  pressing  than  the  Com- 
munist menace. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  21, 1959,  p.  919. 
'crnuary  18,   1960 


3  See  ibid.,  Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  64. 

*  For  a  statement  on  progress  of  the  Fund,  see  ibid., 
Nov.  9,  1959,  p.  689. 
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The  money  for  the  Fund's  second  year  will  be 
about  50  percent  more  than  the  $26  million  which 
it  had  for  its  first  year.  Every  dollar  of  preinvest- 
ment  work  by  the  Special  Fund  can  pave  the  way 
for  hundreds  of  dollars  in  capital  investment. 
Thus  it  can  give  these  peoples  new  hope  that  they 
can  conquer  poverty  without  resorting  to  the 
totalitarian  methods  of  communism. 

The  increase  in  the  Special  Fund  is  therefore  a 
sign  that  United  Nations  members  are  aware  of 
the  trend  of  the  future. 

4.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  were  decisions  affecting  two 
United  Nations  trust  territories  in  Africa. 
Somalia  will  become  independent  on  July  1,  1960, 
Also,  the  people  of  the  British  Cameroons  will 
vote  in  1960  or  1961  on  which  of  their  two  neigh- 
bors they  will  join — Nigeria  or  Cameroun,  both 
about  to  become  independent.5  These  steps  are 
part  of  the  movement  toward  independence  which 
is  sweeping  Africa  and  which,  in  1960  alone,  will 
bring  at  least  four  new  African  nations  into  the 
United  Nations — and  still  others  in  succeeding 
years. 

These  new  nations  will  not  only  add  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations;  they  will  also 
bring  new  viewpoints  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
the  world.  For  the  United  States,  which  has  more 
people  of  African  Negro  descent  in  it  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  except  Nigeria,  this  is 
a  particularly  welcome  prospect. 

5.  Then  the  14th  General  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  protesting  the  Chinese  Communist 
wholesale  murder  of  the  people  of  Tibet.6 

6.  The  Assembly  continued  to  voice  the  protest 
of  civilized  mankind  against  the  brutalization  of 
Hungary — and  did  so  by  a  large  vote.7 

7.  Communist  China  was  once  again  kept  out 
of  the  United  Nations.8 

8.  The  Czech  attempt  to  promote  its  candidacy 
for  the  15th  General  Assembly  by  means  of  an 
Assembly  resolution  was  defeated. 

9.  The  Palestine  refugee  program,  with  its  great 


expense   and   its   many   difficult   problems,    wa 
extended.9 

10.  An  expert  management  survey  of  the  Unite 
Nations  Secretariat  was  authorized  to  help  th 
Secretary-General  get  the  maximum  efficiency  a 
the  least  cost.  Such  a  "Hoover  Commission"  typ 
of  operation — the  first  complete  outside  review  i 
the  Secretariat's  14-year  history — is  a  necessity  i 
view  of  the  growing  membership  of  the  Unite 
Nations  and  the  increased  workload  of  the  Se< 
retariat. 

11.  A  universal  declaration  on  the  rights  c 
the  child  was  adopted,  reflecting  concepts  of  huma 
rights  held  by  many  nations,  including  the  Unite 
States.10 

There  were  many  other  worthwhile  accomplish 
ments,  but  the  above  were  outstanding  as  the 
affect  the  United  Nations'  future  and  its  abilit 
to  survive  and  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

General  Assembly  Fails  To  Adopt 
Resolution  on  Algeria 

Statements  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

V.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 

STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  21 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in  th. 
committee  on  the  Algerian  question  that  thet 
exists  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  Such  a  spirit  is  i 
dispensable  to  any  early  solution  of  the  problei. 
The  United  States  welcomes  this  spirit. 

We  favor  a  just,  peaceful,  and  democratic  sol- 
tion.  We  are  anxious  to  see  an  end  to  violence  ail 
bloodshed.  We  hope  that  effect  will  be  given  > 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Algeria  1 
peaceful  means. 

We  favor  the  use  of  every  appropriate  meai 
by  those  principally  concerned,  and  early  ste» 
by  them,  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlemei. 
Clearly  no  solution  is  possible  without  good  fail 
and  restraint  by  all  concerned. 

A  prospect  for  peace  has  been  made  evidei. 


6  For  background,  see  ibid.,  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  730,  and 
Jan.  4,  1960,  p.  25. 

'  Ibid.,  Nov.  9, 1959,  p.  683. 

7  Ibid.,  Dec.  28, 1959,  p.  942. 

8  Ibid.,  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  517. 
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"Ibid.,  Jan.  4, 1960,  p.  31. 
10  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

'Made  in  Committee  I   (Political  and  Security)    (lU 
delegation  press  release  3323). 
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But  to  make  that  prospect  into  a  reality  is  not 
easy.  The  bitterness  of  conflict,  the  shadow  of 
fear,  and  the  gnawing  worry  of  uncertainty  all 
add  to  the  inherent  complexities  of  the  problem. 

On  September  16  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  made  a  far- 
reaching  and  significant  declaration  concerning 
the  problem  of  Algeria.  To  be  sure,  this  state- 
ment must  be  read  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  certain 
points  which  the  United  States  believes  deserve 
special  emphasis  and  attention  during  our  dis- 
cussion here. 

First,  General  de  Gaulle  made  clear  the  inten- 
tion of  France  to  solve  the  problem  of  Algeria 
by  permitting  the  Algerian  people  a  free  choice  as 
to  their  future.  The  application  to  Algeria  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  was  thus  recog- 
nized specifically.  The  United  States  welcomed 
this  declaration.  In  General  de  Gaulle's  words: 
"We  can  now  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
men  and  women  of  Algeria  will  be  in  a  position  to 
decide  their  own  destiny,  once  and  for  all,  freely 
and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  what  is  at  stake." 

President  Eisenhower  stated  in  his  press  con- 
ference on  September  17 : 2  "It  is  a  far-reaching 
declaration,  containing  explicit  promises  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Algerian  peoples  and  as 
such,  completely  in  accord  with  our  hopes  to  see 
proclaimed  a  just  and  liberal  program  for  Algeria 
which  we  could  support." 

The  United  States  was  also  encouraged  by  the 
responses  which  General  de  Gaulle's  proposals 
evoked.  They  indicate  awareness  that  a  significant 
new  commitment  has  been  made — a  commitment 
which  furnishes  a  basis  for  concrete  discussions. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  General  de  Gaulle's  his- 
toric declaration,  furthermore,  that  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  said  on  September  22 2  that  the 
United  States  "naturally  hopes  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  here  which  would  prejudice  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  just  and  peaceful  solution  for  Algeria 
such  as  is  promised  by  General  de  Gaulle's  far- 
reaching  declaration  with  its  provision  for  self- 
determination  by  the  Algerian  people." 

To  this  end  the  United  States  hopes  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
avoiding  a  resolution  which  could  prejudice  a 
solution  of  the  Algerian  problem. 

The   speeches    made   here — in    and    of    them- 


selves— will  have  an  effect  on  those  principally 
concerned.  It  must  also  be  clear  that  recent 
statements  by  those  principally  concerned  offer 
real  hope  that  a  just,  peaceful,  and  democratic 
solution  can  soon  be  found.  And  it  must  also  be 
apparent  that  the  sense  of  this  debate  is  that  those 
principally  concerned  should  make  early  use  of 
every  appropriate  means  to  achieve  a  solution. 

We  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
considerations  will  be  weighed  carefully  before 
proposals  are  introduced  and  pressed  to  a  vote. 
Injudicious  action  here  risks  bringing  in  extrane- 
ous factors  which  might  endanger  the  chances  for 
direct  negotiations.  At  such  a  moment  as  this  the 
utmost  caution  is  not  only  warranted;  it  is 
essential. 

We  can  understand  why  some  delegations  seek 
to  impart  further  momentum  to  what  they  al- 
ready admit  are  favorable  developments.  But  if 
such  members  look  at  the  present  situation  care- 
fully— as  they  must — they  will  surely  conclude 
that  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  one  of  those  historic 
occasions  in  which  those  principally  concerned 
should  be  unhampered  and  allowed  to  seek  direct 
solutions. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that  in 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  moderation,  re- 
straint, and  patience  should  be  the  watchwords. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
duct itself  during  the  remainder  of  this  debate.3 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  12' 

In  my  statement  in  committee  December  2  I 
referred  to  the  far-reaching  and  significant  decla- 
ration concerning  the  problem  of  Algeria  made 
on  September  16  by  General  de  Gaulle.  I  said 
that  there  are  now  real  hopes  that  a  just,  peace- 
ful, and  democratic  solution  of  this  problem  can 
soon  be  found.  I  then  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  General  Assembly  would  see  the  wisdom  of 
avoiding  a  resolution  which  could  prejudice  the 
solution  of  the  Algerian  problem,  emphasizing  our 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  500. 


,  ( January   18,   J  960 


3  On  Dec.  7  Committee  I  adopted  by  a  vote  of  38  to  26 
(U.S.),  with  17  abstentions,  Resolution  A/C.1/L.246, 
which  urged  "the  two  parties  concerned  to  enter  into 
pourparlers  to  determine  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
implementation  as  early  as  possible  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  Algerian  people,  including  conditions 
for  a  cease-fire." 

4  Made  in  plenary  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3346). 
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belief   that   moderation,  restraint,   and  patience 
should  be  the  watchwords. 

Guided  by  these  considerations,  we  carefully 
examined  the  revised  resolution  on  Algeria  on 
which  the  General  Assembly  has  just  voted.5  The 
United  States  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution, since  we  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
modifications  which  it  contains,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  helpful  in  promoting  an  early  and  just  solu- 
tion. Moreover,  this  resolution  also  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  most  significant  development  on 
this  question  since  it  has  been  before  the  United 
Nations,  that  is,  the  forward-looking  proposals 
of  General  de  Gaulle. 

This  resolution,  however,  embodies  two  prin- 
ciples which  are  of  fundamental  importance  in 
our  history  and  tradition:  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  the  principle  of  seeking  solu- 
tions to  difficult  problems  through  peaceful  means. 
These  principles  we  strongly  endorse. 

The  United  States  therefore  abstained  in  the 
vote  on  this  resolution. 

I  should  like  to  add  in  closing  that  the  United 
States  Government  reaffirms  its  conviction  that 
the  forward-looking  declaration  of  General  de 
Gaulle  offers  the  best  prospects  for  a  peaceful,  just, 
and  democratic  solution  of  the  Algerian  problem. 


Freedom  of  Information 

Statement  by  Christopher  H.  Phillips  1 

This,  as  you  know,  is  my  first  opportunity  to 
address  the  Third  Committee  and,  may  I  say  at 
the  outset,  a  most  welcome  opportunity.  Though 
my  duties  require  me  to  devote  most  of  my  time 
to  the  Second  Committee,  I  am  by  no  means  un- 
familiar with  the  work  of  your  committee.  As 
the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  I  am,  of  course,  equally  con- 


6  A  revised  resolution  introduced  by  Pakistan  (A/L. 
276)  urging  "the  holding  of  pourparlers  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  a  peaceful  solution  on  the  basis  of  the  right 
to  self-determination,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations"  failed  on  Dec.  12 
to  obtain  the  two-thirds  majority  vote  necessary  for  adop- 
tion ;  the  vote  was  39  to  22,  with  20  abstentions  (U.S.) . 

1  Made  in  Committee  III  ( Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  1  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  3321).  Mr.  Phillips  is  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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cemed  with  both  the  economic  and  social  activities 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Quite  frankly,  we  had  not  intended  to  intervene 
at  this  particular  juncture  in  the  debate.  We 
would  have  preferred  to  hear  the  views  of  many 
more  delegations  than  time  has  allowed  thus  far. 
We  are  doing  so,  however,  because  many  delega- 
tions, both  privately  and  publicly,  have  asked  for 
our  views  and  have  urged  us  to  express  them  at 
this  time. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in- 
volved in  a  consideration  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion is  to  arrive  at  a  meaning  of  freedom  of 
information  which  is  both  precise  and  acceptable , 
to  all.  For  example,  freedom  of  information  to 
one  may  mean  state  control  of  the  press,  to  another1 
license,  and  yet  to  another  a  point  somewhere  in 
between.  We  have  clearly  seen  this  to  be  the  case: 
during  the  debate  this  year.  Moreover,  the  course 
of  the  debate  so  far  has  revealed  serious  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  U.S.  attitude  toward  freedom 
of  information.  For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to 
devote  the  next  few  minutes  to  a  clear  exposition, 
of  our  position  on  this  complex  and  highly  impor- 
tant subject. 

The  U.S.  Position 

Freedom  of  information  in  the  United  States  is 
recognized  as  a  cornerstone  of  liberty,  as  it  is  in 
every  country  which  believes  in  freedom  for  the 
individual.  The  need  to  know,  to  be  informed,  is 
a  deep-seated  urge  in  all  mankind.  It  is  more 
than  a  need ;  it  is  a  hunger  for  facts  and  ideas,  a 
hunger  for  the  means  to  think  and  to  understand 
events  and  situations.  The  urge  is  to  listen  as  well 
as  to  speak,  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach,  to  judge 
the  fact  as  well  as  to  plan  the  action.  Only  as 
men  and  women  are  able  to  satisfy  this  hunger  can 
they  feel  they  are  valued  fully  as  human  beings. 
The  right  to  know  is  a  part  of  human  dignity ;  the 
right  to  seek  the  truth  is  a  foundation  of  human 
freedom. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  any  withholding  of 
information  instantly  arouses  suspicion.  Censor- 
ship breeds  only  fear  and  insecurity.  Within 
nations  such  limitations  undermine  confidence; 
between  nations  they  jeopardize  peace.  Full  ac- 
cess to  the  news  is  the  only  basis  on  which  we  can 
hope  to  build  strong  democracies  and  populai 
understanding  of  and  support  for  a  strong  United 
Nations. 
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This  has  been  said  before,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
too  often.  Ignorance  and  false  report  have  long 
been  recognized  as  the  shackles  by  which  tyrants 
and  dictators  control  the  peoples  under  their  rule. 
In  a  free  society  there  is  special  cause  to  keep  up 
with  the  course  of  events.  Wherever  the  ultimate 
decisions  rest  with  the  people,  it  is  obvious  that 
intelligent  decisions  can  be  made  only  in  the  light 
of  adequate  knowledge.  As  a  practical  matter, 
this  means  full  and  rapid  access  to  all  possible 
news — in  the  daily  press,  through  radio  and  all 
other  media  of  information. 

On  this  point  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  felt  strongly  on 
the  necessity  for  information  in  a  government  of 
the  people.  He  once  wrote  that  if  he  were  forced 
to  choose  between  a  government  without  news- 
papers, on  the  one  hand,  and  newspapers  without 
government,  on  the  other,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
prefer  the  newspapers.  Jefferson  maintained  this 
view  even  though  he  was  severely  criticized  in  the 
press.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  no  United 
States  President  since  that  time  has  escaped  the 
sharp  barb  of  hostile  press  criticism  and  that  such 
criticism  has  often  been  unfair  and  unfounded. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  the 

United  States  attaches  to  freedom  of  information. 

Our  belief  in  this  freedom  is  implicit  in  our  system 

[  of  education,  in  the  tremendous  variety  of  our 

i  newspapers   and   our  broadcasting  systems,  our 

,  magazines,  and  all  other  media  of  communication. 

,  Our  aim  is  knowledge  for  everyone  with  sources 

\  sufficient  that  each  may  seek  the  truth  for  himself. 

|  Let  me  stress  this  again.    Only  through  sufficient 

j  sources  of  information  can  the  individual  be  in  po- 

i  sition  to  decide  for  himself  what  is  true.    In  this 

i  we  believe  that  we  are  at  one  with  all  other  free 

peoples  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  Framework  for  News  Media  Development 

There  are  also  wide  areas  of  agreement  we  share 
I  with  other  countries  on  the  means  by  which  f  ree- 
j  dom  of  information  can  be  achieved.  We  are  in 
i  agreement  on  the  need  to  develop  news  media  of 
!  all  kinds ;  it  is  academic  to  expect  adequate  inf  or- 
1  mation  in  areas  which  lack  sufficient  media  and 
!  opportunities  for  training  journalists.  With  this 
j  in  mind,  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  last 
I  session  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  cospon- 
sored  a  very  important  resolution  with  Ceylon, 
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India,  Iran,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  the  Philippines. 
This  resolution  requested  a  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary-General which  inter  alia  would  review  the 
problems  encountered  in  providing  to  underde- 
veloped countries  technical  assistance  in  the  infor- 
mation field.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  both  in  the  Commission  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  Council.2  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  there  would  be  little  point  to  providing  media 
and  training  journalists  if  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation is  then  hampered  by  censorship,  jamming, 
or  other  artificial  barriers. 

The  United  States  attitude  toward  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  is  based  on  constitutional  guar- 
antees which  prohibit  the  passage  of  legislation  in- 
fringing these  rights.  This  is  provided  in  the 
first  amendment,  in  the  section  known  as  our  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  says  simply  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press  .  .  .  ."  This  amendment 
has  been  in  force  for  more  than  160  years.  It  has 
kept  our  media  of  information  free  from  Govern- 
ment control  and  regulation.  This  is  the  frame- 
work in  which  our  great  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  systems  have  developed ;  while  they  re- 
spect and  conform  to  laws  forbidding  libel,  ob- 
scenity, and  other  infringements  on  public  order, 
they  know  that  these  cannot  be  used  to  justify  cen- 
sorship or  interference  in  presenting  facts  and 
opinion. 

You  may  argue  that  this  prohibition  indicates 
a  distrust  of  authority.  I  would  say  quite  openly 
that  this  is  the  case.  Our  feeling  goes  back  to  the 
days  before  we  became  an  independent  nation, 
when  our  newspapers  often  had  to  be  licensed  and 
were  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  governors.  We  have 
learned  to  fear  any  attempt,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
control  freedom  of  information,  lest  it  lead  to  sup- 
pression and  tyranny.  We  have  learned  the  hard 
way,  if  I  may  borrow  a  popular  phrase,  that  no 
government,  however  good  or  highly  motivated, 
should  be  trusted  with  power  over  the  rights  of 
every  individual  to  know  and  to  think.  We  have 
learned  also  the  two  reasons  why  this  is  so:  first, 
that  governments  may  change,  and  second,  that 


'  For  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  Apr.  24  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  see  U.N.  doc.  E/RES/718 
(XXVII)  ;  for  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Thillips  in  the 
ECOSOC  meeting  on  Apr.  20,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6, 1959, 
p.  26. 
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men  may  grow  lazy  in  their  own  defense  against 
authority. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  freedom  gives 
rise  to  abuses.  Of  course  freedom  of  any  kind 
carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  abuse,  but  this  is 
hardly  justification  of  denial  of  the  freedom.  We 
should  be  careful,  moreover,  not  to  confuse  real 
abuses  with  the  legitimate  reporting  of  news 
which,  though  accurate,  deeply  offends  an  in- 
dividual or  a  nation. 

Admitting  to  the  possibility  of  abuse  under  a 
genuinely  free  press,  we  would  do  well  to  get  a  real 
perspective  on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  state- 
ments so  far  made  have  implied  that  abuses  can 
only  occur  in  a  truly  free  press.  This  is  far  from 
the  truth.  Few  members  of  this  committee  need 
be  reminded  that  some  of  the  most  vicious  abuses 
of  information  media  occur  under  systems  in 
which  freedom  of  information  is  either  rigidly 
controlled  or  nonexistent.  There,  through  com- 
plete government  monopoly  of  all  information 
media,  news  is  manipulated  and  the  "big  lie"  tech- 
nique employed  as  official  government  policy. 

We  could,  of  course,  with  considerable  effective- 
ness, cite  examples  of  the  most  extreme  abuse  of 
press  media  under  such  circumstances.  But 
surely  such  tactics  do  not  contribute  to  a  produc- 
tive consideration  of  the  business  before  us.  For 
our  part,  therefore,  we  will  refrain  from  indulging 
in  such  tactics. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  present 
something  of  the  philosophy  of  my  Government 
on  freedom  of  information.  Before  concluding, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  Con- 
vention on  Freedom  of  Information  now  before 
us.3  As  all  of  you  know,  we  have  not  in  the  past 
felt  that  the  proposed  convention  is  an  adequate 
or  effective  means  of  protecting  the  information 
media  of  our  time  or  of  promoting  the  right  of 
everyone  to  full  and  free  access  to  the  facts.  We 
continue  in  this  belief,  because  we  have  seen  noth- 
ing to  convince  us  to  the  contrary — to  convince  us 
that  international  legislation  of  this  type  is  in  fact 
the  way  to  achieve  progress.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  fully  aware  that  many  other  delegations 
do  not  agree  with  us  and,  indeed,  that  they  do 


attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  adoption  of 
this  convention.  Out  of  respect  to  them,  I  wish 
to  assure  you  that  my  delegation  will  not  attempt 
in  any  way  to  impede  the  progress  on  the  conven- 
tion. Moreover,  because  my  Government  attaches 
the  greatest  importance  to  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, my  delegation  will  take  part  in  the  debate 
on  each  article  and  will,  to  the  utmost  of  its  abil- 
ity, strive  to  make  a  constructive  and  valuable 
contribution  toward  reaching  agreement  on  lan- 
guage acceptable  to  the  majority. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


J.S.  and  Japan  Sign  Treaty 
)f  Cooperation  and  Security 

Press  release  883  dated1  December  29 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
>er  29  that  the  new  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
ind  Security  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
kvill  be  signed  at  the  White  House  on  January  19.1 
Following  the  signing  ceremony,  Prime  Minister 
[Nobusuke]  Kishi  and  Foreign  Minister  [Aii- 
;hiro]  Fujiyama  will  meet  with  President  Eisen- 
lower  and  Secretary  Herter.  Prime  Minister 
Kishi  and  the  Japanese  delegation  for  the  signing 
)f  the  new  treaty  will  also  be  guests  at  a  White 
Souse  luncheon  on  January  19  in  their  honor. 

During  the  afternoon  of  January  19,  Prime 
, Minister  Kishi  and  Foreign  Minister  Fujiyama 
•vill  meet  with  Secretary  Herter  at  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State. 


Current  Actions 


Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.    Dated  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.1 
Accession  deposited:  Nicaragua,  December  11,  1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1, 1960. 
Notification  of  approval:  Australia,  November  6,  1959; 
Luxembourg   (with  reservations),  October  29,  1959. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  paragraphs  1(a),  4(1),  5,  6(3),  7(a),  16, 
and  17(c)  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  international 
whaling  convention  of  1946  (TIAS  1849).  Adopted  at 
the  11th  meeting  of  the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion, London,  June  22-July  1,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
October  4,  1959,  with  the  exception  of  amendment  to 
paragraph  4(1). 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex. 
Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through 
24,  1959.  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I 
and  parts  III  to  VIII,  and  August  1,  1959,  for  part  II. 
TIAS  4302. 

Accession  deposited:  El  Salvador,  December  15,  1959. 
Notification  received  December  29,  1959,  from  United 

Kingdom  of   application  to:  Isle  of  Man  and  the 

Bailiwick  of  Guernsey. 


BILATERAL 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  June  30,  1959  (TIAS  4256).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Seoul  October  12  and  December  11, 
1959.     Entered  into  force  December  11,  1959. 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  the  relinquishment  of  Olongapo 
and  adjacent  areas,  with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Manila  December  7,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  December  7,  1959. 

Uruguay 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  20,  1959,  as  supplemented 
(TIAS  4179,  4238,  and  4356),  with  exchange  of  notes. 
Signed  at  Montevideo  December  1,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  December  1,  1959. 


MULTILATERAL 
Narcotics 

protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
,  side  the  scope  of  the  convention  limiting  the  manufac- 
I  ture  and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
i  concluded  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  as 
!  amended  (61  Stat.  2230;  62  Stat.  1796).  Done  at  Paris 
November  19,  1948.  Entered  into  force  December  1, 
\  1949.  TIAS  2308. 
I   Acceptance  deposited:  Brazil,  December  9,  1959. 


1  For  a  statement  of  Dec.  2  by  President  Eisenhower 
Regarding  the  negotiations  with  Japan,  see  Bulletin  of 
!  >ec.  21,  1959,  p.  907. 


Designations 

Charles  N.  Spinks  as  Director,  Office  of  Research  and 
Analysis  for  Asia,  effective  December  22. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Appointment  of  Political  Adviser 
to  High  Commissioner  of  Ryukyus 

Press  release  870  dated  December  22 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  on  De- 
cember 22  announced  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  Political  Adviser  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  P. 
Booth. 

Byron  E.  Blankinship,  a  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  and  heretofore  the  American  consul 
general  at  Naha  in  the  Ryukyus,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  position.  Mr.  Blankinship 
will  assume  his  new  duties  on  January  1,  1960. 

The  new  office  has  been  established  as  the  out- 
growth of  lengthy  discussions  between  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense.  The  consul  general 
at  Naha  has  hitherto  acted  concurrently  as  foreign 
relations  consultant  to  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  new  arrangement  divorces  the  senior  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ryukyus 
from  consular  duties  and  permits  him  to  devote 
full  time  to  the  responsibilities  of  this  new  office. 
The  American  consular  unit  at  Naha  will  continue 
to  perform  the  normal  functions  of  a  U.S.  consular 
post. 

The  assignment  of  a  political  adviser  to  top- 
level  Defense  Department  officials  elsewhere  in 
the  world  has  proved  effective  in  insuring  the 
closest  possible  working  relationship  between  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  in  areas  where 
activities  of  the  latter  Department  directly  affect 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  strategic  outposts  in  the  interlocking 
system  of  the  free  world's  defenses.  The  treaty 
of  peace  with  Japan 1  gave  to  the  United  States 
the  right  to  exercise  all  and  any  powers  of  admin- 
istration, legislation,  and  jurisdiction  over  these 
islands. 

In  his  Executive  order  of  June  5,  1957,2  the 


President  delegated  this  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  on  whose  behalf  the  High  Commis- 
sioner directs  and  heads  the  civil  administration  of 
the  area.  In  the  same  Executive  order  the  Presi- 
dent also  charged  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  relations  with 
foreign  countries  and  international  organizations 
with  respect  to  the  Ryukyus.  The  political  ad- 
viser will  serve  as  the  field  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  discharge  of  this  respon- 
sibility and  will  provide  ready  access  for  the  High 
Commissioner  to  the  worldwide  facilities  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  1951,  p.  349. 

2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  8, 1957,  p.  55. 
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The  State  of  the  Union 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 
86th  Congress,  My  Fellow  Citizens  : 
Seven  years  ago  I  entered  my  present  office  with 
:>ne  long-held  resolve  overriding  all  others,  I 
svas  then,  and  remain  now,  determined  that  the 
United  States  shall  become  an  ever  more  potent 
-esource  for  the  cause  of  peace — realizing  that 
oeace  cannot  be  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  peo- 
ples everywhere.  This  determination  is,  I  know, 
shared  by  the  entire  Congress — indeed,  by  all 
Americans. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  discuss  some  features  of 
Imerica's  position,  both  at  home  and  in  her  rela- 
ions  to  others. 

First,  I  point  out  that  for  us,  annual  self-exam- 
nation  is  made  a  definite  necessity  by  the  fact 
hat  we  now  live  in  a  divided  world  of  uneasy 
quilibrium,  with  our  side  committed  to  its  own 
Totection  and  against  aggression  by  the  other. 
1  With  both  sections  of  this  divided  world  in  pos- 
pssfoh  of  unbelievably  destructive  weapons, 
mankind  approaches  a  state  where  mutual 
nnihilation  becomes  a  possibility.  No  other  fact 
f  today's  world  equals  this  in  importance — it 
)lors  everything  we  say,  plan,  and  do. 
There  is  demanded  of  us  vigilance,  determina- 
ion,  and  the  dedication  of  whatever  portion  of 
ur  resources  that  will  provide  adequate  security, 
Specially  provide  a  real  deterrent  to  aggression. 
|hese  things  we  are  doing. 

!  All  these  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of 
riving  incessantly  for  a  just  peace. 
Only  through  the  strengthening  of  the  spiritual, 

i 

j'H.  Doc.  241,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  President  Eisen- 
j'Wer  read  a  slightly  condensed  version  of  the  message 
fore  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  on  Jan.  7. 
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intellectual,  economic,  and  defensive  resources  of 
the  free  world  can  we,  in  confidence,  make  prog- 
ress toward  this  goal. 

Second,  we  note  that  recent  Soviet  deportment 
and  pronouncements  suggest  the  possible  opening 
of  a  somewhat  less  strained  period  in  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  these  pronouncements  be  genuine,  there 
is  brighter  hope  of  diminishing  the  intensity  of 
past  rivalry  and  eventually  of  substituting  persua- 
sion for  coercion.  Whether  this  is  to  become  an 
era  of  lasting  promise  remains  to  be  tested  by 
actions. 

Third,  we  now  stand  in  the  vestibule  of  a  vast 
new  technological  age — one  that,  despite  its  capac- 
ity for  human  destruction,  has  an  equal  capacity 
to  make  poverty  and  human  misery  obsolete.  If 
our  efforts  are  wisely  directed — and  if  our  unre- 
mitting efforts  for  dependable  peace  begin  to 
attain  some  success — we  can  surely  become  partic- 
ipants in  creating  an  age  characterized  by  justice 
and  rising  levels  of  human  well-being. 

Over  the  past  year  the  Soviet  Union  has 
expressed  an  interest  in  measures  to  reduce  the 
common  peril  of  war. 

While  neither  we  nor  any  other  free  world 
nation  can  permit  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
pleasant  promises  until  they  are  tested  by  per- 
formance, yet  we  approach  this  apparently  new 
opportunity  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  We 
must  strive  to  break  the  calamitous  cycle  of  frus- 
trations and  crises  which,  if  unchecked,  could 
spiral  into  nuclear  disaster ;  the  ultimate  insanity. 

Though  the  need  for  dependable  agreements  to 
assure  against  resort  to  force  in  settling  disputes 
is  apparent  to  both  sides  yet  as  in  other  issues 
dividing   men    and    nations,    we   cannot    expect 
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sudden  and  revolutionary  results.     But  we  must 
find  some  place  to  begin. 

One  obvious  road  on  which  to  make  a  useful 
start  is  in  the  widening  of  communication  between 
our  two  peoples.  In  this  field  there  are,  both 
sides  willing,  countless  opportunities — most  of 
them  well  known  to  us  all — for  developing  mutual 
understanding,  the  true  foundation  of  peace. 

Another  avenue  may  be  through  the  reopening, 
on  January  12,  of  negotiations  looking  to  a  con- 
trolled ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Unfortunately,  the  closing  statement  from  the 
Soviet  scientists  who  met  with  our  scientists  at 
Geneva  gives  the  clear  impression  that  their  con- 
clusions have  been  politically  guided.2  Those  of 
the  British  and  American  scientific  representa- 
tives are  their  own  freely  formed,  individual  and 
collective  opinions.  I  am  hopeful  that,  as  new 
negotiations  begin,  truth — not  political  opportun- 
ism— will  guide  the  deliberations. 

Still  another  field  may  be  found  in  the  field 
of  disarmament,  in  which  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
fessed a  readiness  to  negotiate  seriously.3  They 
have  not,  however,  made  clear  the  plans  they  may 
have,  if  any,  for  mutual  inspection  and  verifica- 
tion— the  essential  condition  for  any  extensive 
measure  of  disarmament. 

There  is  one  instance  where  our  initiative  for 
peace  has  recently  been  successful.  A  multi- 
lateral treaty  4  signed  last  month  provides  for  the 
exclusively  peaceful  use  of  Antarctica,  assured 
by  a  system  of  inspection.  It  provides  for  free 
and  cooperative  scientific  research  in  that  con- 
tinent, and  prohibits  nuclear  explosions  there 
pending  general  international  agreement  on  the 
subject.  I  shall  transmit  its  text  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  and  approval  in  the  near  future. 
The  treaty  is  a  significant  contribution  toward 
peace,  international  cooperation,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science. 

The  United  States  is  always  ready  to  partici- 
pate with  the  Soviet  Union  in  serious  discussion 
of  these  or  any  other  subjects  that  may  lead  to 
peace  with  justice. 

Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 


2  For  a  U.S.  reply  to  a  statement  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion, see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18, 1960,  p.  78. 

8  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  Canada,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  at  Paris  on  Dec.  21,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  11, 
1900,  p.  45. 

*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1959,  p.  912. 
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United  States  has  no  intention  of  interfering  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  any  nation;  by  the  same 
token  we  reject  any  attempt  to  impose  its  system 
on  us  or  on  other  peoples  by  force  or  subversion. 
This  concern  for  the  freedom  of  other  peoples 
is  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  cement  which  has 
allied  us  with  more  than  40  other  nations  in  a 
common  defense  effort.  Not  for  a  moment  do 
we  forget  that  our  own  fate  is  firmly  fastened 
to  that  of  these  countries ;  we  will  not  act  in  any 
way  which  would  jeopardize  our  solemn  commit- 
ments to  them. 

We  and  our  friends  are,  of  course,  concerned 
with  self-defense.     Growing  out  of  this  concern  j 
is  the  realization  that  all  people  of  the  free  world  J 
have  a  great  stake  in  the  progress,  in  freedom,; 
of  the  uncommitted  and  newly  emerging  nations. 
These  peoples,  desperately  hoping  to  lift  them-J 
selves  to  decent  levels  of  living  must  not,  by  our 
neglect,  be  forced  to  seek  help  from,  and  finally 
become  virtual  satellites  of,  those  who  proclaim  I 
their  hostility  to  freedom. 

Their  natural  desire  for  a  better  life  must  not' 
be  frustrated  by  withholding  from  them  neces; 
sary  technical  and  investment  assistance.  This  is, 
a  problem  to  be  solved  not  by  America  alone,  but 
also  by  every  nation  cherishing  the  same  ideals,  i 
and  in  position  to  provide  help. 

In  recent  years  America's  partners  and  friends 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  made  great 
economic  progress.  Their  newly  found  economic 
strength  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  striking  suc- 
cess of  the  policies  of  economic  cooperation  whicr' 
we  and  they  have  pursued. 

The  international  economy  of  1960  is  markedly 
different  from  that  of  the  early  postwar  years 
No  longer  is  the  United  States  the  only  majoi 
industrial  country  capable  of  providing  substan 
tial  amounts  of  the  resources  so  urgently  needec 
in  the  newly  developing  countries. 

To  remain  secure  and  prosperous  themselves 
wealthy  nations  must  extend  the  kind  of  coopera 
tion  to  the  less  fortunate  members  that  will  in 
spire  hope,  confidence,  and  progress.  A  rid 
nation  can  for  a  time,  without  noticeable  damag 
to  itself,  pursue  a  course  of  self-indulgence,  mak 
ing  its  single  goal  the  material  ease  and  comfor 
of  its  own  citizens— thus  repudiating  its  own  spir, 
itual  and  material  stake  in  a  peaceful  and  pros 
perous  society  of  nations.  But  the  enmities  it  wi} 
incur,  the  isolation  into  which  it  will  descend,  an 
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the  internal  moral,  spiritual,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal softness  that  will  be  engendered,  will,  in  the 
long  term,  bring  it  to  disaster. 

America  did  not  become  great  through  softness 
and  self-indulgence.  Her  miraculous  progress 
and  achievements  flow  from  other  qualities  far 
more  worthy  and  substantial — 

Adherence  to  principles  and  methods  consonant 
with  our  religious  philosophy ; 

A  satisfaction  in  hard  work; 

The  readiness  to  sacrifice  for  worthwhile  causes ; 

The  courage  to  meet  every  challenge ; 

The  intellectual  honesty  and  capacity  to  recog- 
nize the  true  path  of  her  own  best  interests. 

To  us  and  to  every  nation  of  the  free  world,  rich 
or  poor,  these  qualities  are  necessary  today  as 
never  before  if  we  are  to  march  together  to  greater 
security,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

I  believe  the  industrial  countries  are  ready  to 
participate  actively  in  supplementing  the  efforts 
of  the  developing  nations  to  achieve  progress. 

The  immediate  need  for  this  kind  of  cooperation 
is  underscored  by  the  strain  in  our  international 
balance  of  payments.  Our  surplus  from  foreign 
business  transactions  has  in  recent  years  fallen 
substantially  short  of  the  expenditures  we  make 
abroad  to  maintain  our  military  establishments 
overseas,  to  finance  private  investment,  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  less  developed  nations. 
In  1959  our  deficit  in  balance  of  payments  ap- 
;  proached  $4  billion. 

Continuing  deficits  of  anything  like  this  magni- 
tude would,  over  time,  impair  our  own  economic 
growth  and  check  the  forward  progress  of  the 
free  world. 

We  must  meet  this  situation  by  promoting  a  ris- 
ing volume  of  exports  and  world  trade.  Further, 
we  must  induce  all  industrialized  nations  of  the 
free  world  to  work  together  to  help  lift  the 
scourge  of  poverty  from  less  fortunate  nations. 
This  will  provide  for  better  sharing  of  this  burden 
land  for  still  further  profitable  trade. 

New  nations,  and  others  struggling  with  the 
problems  of  development,  will  progress  only,  re- 
gardless of  any  outside  help,  if  they  demonstrate 
faith  in  their  own  destiny  and  possess  the  will  and 
ase  their  own  resources  to  fulfill  it.  Moreover, 
[progress  in  a  national  transformation  can  be  only 
gradually  earned;  there  is  no  easy  and  quick  way 
>o  follow  from  the  ox  cart  to  the  jet  plane.  But, 
iust  as  we  drew  on  Europe  for  assistance  in  our 
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earlier  years,  so  now  do  those  new  and  emerging 
nations  that  have  this  faith  and  determination  de- 
serve help. 

Over  the  last  15  years,  20  nations  have  gained 
political  independence.  Others  are  doing  so  each 
year.  Most  of  them  are  woefully  lacking  in  tech- 
nical capacity  and  in  investment  capital ;  without 
free- world  support  in  these  matters  they  cannot 
effectively  progress  in  freedom. 

Respecting  their  need,  one  of  the  major  focal 
points  of  our  concern  is  the  south  Asian  region. 
Here,  in  two  nations  alone,  are  almost  500  million 
people,  all  working,  and  working  hard,  to  raise 
their  standards,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  make  of  them- 
selves a  strong  bulwark  against  the  spread  of  an 
ideology  that  would  destroy  liberty. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  the  depth  of  my  con- 
viction that,  in  our  own  and  free- world  interests, 
we  must  cooperate  with  others  to  help  these  people 
achieve  their  legitimate  ambitions,  as  expressed 
in  their  different  multiyear  plans.  Through  the 
World  Bank  and  other  instrumentalities,  as  well 
as  through  individual  action  by  every  nation  in 
position  to  help,  we  must  squarely  face  this 
titanic  challenge. 

All  of  us  must  realize,  of  course,  that  develop- 
ment in  freedom  by  the  newly  emerging  nations, 
is  no  mere  matter  of  obtaining  outside  financial 
assistance.  An  indispensable  element  in  this  proc- 
ess is  a  strong  and  continuing  determination  on 
the  part  of  these  nations  to  exercise  the  national 
discipline  necessary  for  any  sustained  develop- 
ment period.  These  qualities  of  determination  are 
particularly  essential  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
process  of  improvement  will  necessarily  be  grad- 
ual and  laborious  rather  than  revolutionary. 
Moreover-,  everyone  should  be  aware  that  the  de- 
velopment process  is  no  short-term  phenomenon. 
Many  years  are  required  for  even  the  most  favor- 
ably situated  countries. 

I  shall  continue  to  urge  the  American  people, 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  security,  prosperity, 
and  peace,  to  make  sure  that  their  own  part,  of 
this  great  project  be  amply  and  cheerfully  sup- 
ported. Free-world  decisions  in  this  matter  may 
spell  the  difference  between  world  disaster  and 
world  progress  in  freedom. 

Other  countries,  some  of  which  I  visited  last 
month,5  have  similar  needs. 


5  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  931,  and  Jan.  11,  1960, 
p.  46. 
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A  common  meeting  ground  is  desirable  for  those 
nations  which  are  prepared  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment effort.  During  the  past  year  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  leaders  of  several 
western  nations. 

Because  of  its  wealth  of  experience,  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation  could 
help  with  initial  studies  needed.6    The  goal  is  to 
enlist  all  available  economic  resources  in  the  indus- 
trialized free  world — especially  private  investment 
capital.     But  I  repeat  that  this  help,  no  matter 
how  great,  can  be  lastingly  effective  only  if  it  is 
used  as  a  supplement  to  the  strength  of  spirit  and 
will  of  the  people  of  the  newly  developing  nations. 
By  extending  this  help  we  hope  to  make  pos- 
sible the  enthusiastic  enrollment  of  these  nations 
under  freedom's  banner.    No  more  startling  con- 
trast to  a  system  of  sullen  satellites  could  be  imag- 
ined.    If  we  grasp  this  opportunity  to  build  an 
age  of  productive  partnership  between  the  less 
fortunate  nations  and  those  that  have  already 
achieved  a  high  state  of  economic  advancement, 
we  will  make  brighter  the  outlook  for  a  world 
order  based  upon  security,  freedom,  and  peace. 
Otherwise,  the  outlook  could  be  dark  indeed.    We 
face  what  may  be  a  turning  point  in  history,  and 
we  must  act  decisively. 

As  a  nation  we  can  successfully  pursue  these 
objectives  only  from  a  position  of  broadly  based 
strength. 

No  matter  how  earnest  is  our  quest  for  guaran- 
teed peace,  we  must  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
military  effectiveness  at  the  same  time  we  are 
engaged  in  negotiating  the  issue  of  arms  reduc- 
tion. Until  tangible  and  mutually  enforceable 
arms  reduction  measures  are  worked  out,  we  will 
not  weaken  the  means  of  defending  our  institu- 
tions. 

America  possesses  an  enormous  defense  power. 
It  is  my  studied  conviction  that  no  nation  will 
ever  risk  general  war  against  us  unless  we  should 
be  so  foolish  as  to  neglect  the  defense  forces  we 
now  so  powerfully  support.  It  is  worldwide 
knowledge  that  any  nation  which  might  be 
tempted  today  to  attack  the  United  States,  even 
though  our  country  might  sustain  great  losses, 
would  itself  promptly  suffer  a  terrible  destruction. 
But  I  once  again  assure  all  peoples  and  all  nations 


8  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  by  the  Western  heads 
of  government  at  Paris  on  Dec.  21,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  11, 
1060,  p.  43. 
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that  the  United  States,  except  in  defense,  will 
never  turn  loose  this  destructive  power. 

During  the  past  year  our  long-range  striking 
power,  unmatched  today  in  manned  bombers,  has 
taken  on  new  strength  as  the  Atlas  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  has  entered  the  operational 
inventory.  In  14  recent  test  launchings,  at  ranges 
of  over  5,000  miles,  Atlas  has  been  striking  on  an 
average  within  2  miles  of  the  target.  This  is  less 
than  the  length  of  a  jet  runway — well  within  the 
circle  of  total  destruction.  Incidentally,  there 
was  an  Atlas  firing  last  night.  From  all  reports 
so  far  received,  its  performance  conformed  to  the 
high  standards  I  have  described.  Such  perform- 
ance is  a  great  tribute  to  American  scientists  and 
engineers,  who  in  the  past  5  years  have  had  ti> 
telescope  time  and  technology  to  develop  these 
long-range  ballistic  missiles,  where  America  had 
none  before. 

This  year,  moreover,  growing  numbers  of  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  will  enter  our  active 
forces,  some  to  be  armed  with  Polaris  missiles.: 
These  remarkable  ships  and  weapons,  ranging  the 
oceans,  will  be  capable  of  accurate  fire  on  targets 
virtually  anywhere  on  earth.  Impossible  to 
destroy  by  surprise  attack,  they  will  become  one 
of  our  most  effective  sentinels  for  peace. 

To  meet  situations  of  less  than  general  nuclear 
war,  we  continue  to  maintain  our  carrier  forces, 
our  many  service  units  abroad,  our  always  ready 
Army  strategic  forces  and  Marine  Corps  divi- 
sions, and  the  civilian  components.  The  continu- 
ing modernization  of  these  forces  is  a  costly  but 
necessary  process,  and  is  scheduled  to  go  forward 
at  a  rate  which  will  steadily  add  to  our  strength 
The  deployment  of  a  portion  of  these  forces 
beyond  our  shores,  on  land  and  sea,  is  persuasive 
demonstration  of  our  determination  to  stanc 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  our  allies  for  collective 
security.  Moreover,  I  have  directed  that  steps  bi 
taken  to  program  our  military  assistance  to  thes< 
allies  on  a  longer  range  basis.  This  is  necessarj 
for  a  sounder  collective  defense  system. 

Next  I  refer  to  our  program  in  space  exploration 
which  is  often  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  an  in: 
tegral  part  of  defense  research  and  development 
We  note  that,  first,  America  has  made  grea 
contributions  in  the  past  2  years  to  the  world' 
fund  of  knowledge  of  astrophysics  and  spac 
science.  These  discoveries  are  of  present  interes 
chiefly  to  the  scientific  community;  but  they  ar 
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important  foundation  stones  for  more  extensive 
exploration  of  outer  space  for  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  all  mankind. 

Second,  our  military  missile  program,  going 
forward  so  successfully,  does  not  suffer  from  our 
present  lack  of  very  large  rocket  engines,  which 
are  so  necessary  in  distant  space  exploration.  I 
am  assured  by  experts  that  the  thrust  of  our  pres- 
ent missiles  is  fully  adequate  for  defense  require- 
ments. 

Third,  the  United  States  is  pressing  forward 
in  the  development  of  large  rocket  engines  to 
place  vehicles  of  many  tons  into  space  for  ex- 
ploration purposes. 

Fourth,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  we  have  only  begun  to  probe  the 
environment  immediately  surrounding  the  earth. 
Using  launch  systems  presently  available,  we  are 
developing  satellites  to  scout  the  world's  weather; 
satellite  relay  stations  to  facilitate  and  extend 
communications  over  the  globe;  for  navigation 
aids  to  give  accurate  bearings  to  ships  and  air- 
craft; and  for  perfecting  instruments  to  collect 
and  transmit  the  data  we  seek.  This  is  the  area 
holding  the  most  promise  for  early  and  useful 
applications  of  space  technology. 

Fifth,  we  have  just  completed  a  year's  experi- 
ence with  our  new  space  law.  I  believe  it  deficient 
in  certain  particulars  and  suggested  improve- 
ments will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  shortly. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  many  tasks  I  have 
alluded  to  requires  the  continuous  strengthening 
of  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  economic  sinews 
of  American  life.  The  steady  purpose  of  our  so- 
ciety is  to  assure  justice,  before  God,  for  every 
^individual.  We  must  be  ever  alert  that  freedom 
does  not  wither  through  the  careless  amassing  of 
[restrictive  controls  or  the  lack  of  courage  to  deal 
wldly  with  the  giant  issues  of  the  day. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  met  with  you,  the  Nation 
was  emerging  from  an  economic  downturn,  even 
bhough  the  signs  of  resurgent  prosperity  were  not 
j:hen  sufficiently  convincing  to  the  doubtful.  To- 
day our  surging  strength  is  apparent  to  everyone; 
[I960  promises  to  be  the  most  prosperous  year  in 
|)ur  history. 

Yet  we  continue  to  be  afflicted  by  nagging 
disorders. 

Among  current  problems  that  require  solution 
participated  in  by  citizens  as  well  as  Government 
ire — 
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The  need  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  situa- 
tions of  prolonged  labor-management  stalemate  ; 

The  persistent  refusal  to  come  to  grips  with  a 
critical  problem  in  one  sector  of  American 
agriculture ; 

The  continuing  threat  of  inflation,  together 
with  the  persisting  tendency  toward  fiscal 
irresponsibility ; 

In  certain  instances  the  denial  to  some  of  our 
citizens  of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Every  American  was  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
longed dispute  in  the  steel  industry  and  the  pro- 
tracted delay  in  reaching  a  settlement. 

We  are  all  relieved  that  a  settlement  has  at  last 
been  achieved  in  that  industry.  Percentagewise, 
by  this  settlement  the  increase  to  the  steel  com- 
panies in  employment  costs  is  lower  than  in  any 
prior  wage  settlement  since  World  War  II.  It  is 
also  gratifying  to  note  that  despite  the  increase 
in  wages  and  benefits  several  of  the  major  steel 
producers  have  announced  that  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  steel  prices  at  this  time.  The  national 
interest  demands  that  in  the  period  of  industrial 
peace  which  has  been  assured  by  the  new  contract, 
both  management  and  labor  make  every  possible 
effort  to  increase  efficiency  and  productivity  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  so  that  price  increases 
can  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  this  story  is  that  the  po- 
tential danger  to  the  entire  Nation  of  longer  and 
greater  strikes  must  be  met.  To  insure  against 
such  possibilities  we  must  of  course  depend  pri- 
marily upon  the  good  commonsense  of  the  re- 
sponsible individuals.  It  is  my  intention  to 
encourage  regular  discussions  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  outside  the  bargaining  table,  to 
consider  the  interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  their 
mutual  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  industrial 
peace,  price  stability,  incentive  for  continuous  in- 
vestment, and  economic  growth.  Both  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  Congress  will,  I  know,  be  watching 
developments  with  keenest  interest. 

To  me,  it  seems  almost  absurd  that  the  United 
States  should  recognize  the  need,  and  so  earnestly 
to  seek,  for  cooperation  among  the  nations  unless 
we  can  achieve  voluntary,  dependable,  abiding  co- 
operation among  the  important  segments  of  our 
own  free  society.  Without  such  cooperation  we 
cannot  prosper. 

Failure  to  face  up  to  basic  issues  in  areas  other 
than  those  of  labor-management  can  cause  serious 
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strains   on    the    firm    freedom    supports    of    cur 
society. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  these  areas. 
Our  basic  farm  laws  were  written  27  years  ago, 
in  an  emergency  effort  to  redress  hardship  caused 
by  a  worldwide  depression.  They  were  con- 
tinued— and  their  economic  distortions  intensi- 
fied—during World  War  II  in  order  to  provide 
incentives  for  production  of  food  needed  to  sus- 
tain a  war-torn  world. 

Today  our  farm  problem  is  totally  different. 
It  is  that  of  effectively  adjusting  to  the  changes 
caused  by  a  scientific  revolution.  When  the  orig- 
inal f aim  laws  were  written,  an  hour's  farm  labor 
produced  only  one-fourth  as  much  wheat  as  at 
present.  Farm  legislation  is  woefully  out  of 
date,  ineffective,  and  expensive. 

For  years  we  have  gone  on  with  an  outmoded 
system  which  not  only  has  failed  to  protect  farm 
income,  but  also  has  produced  soaring,  threaten- 
ing surpluses.  Our  farms  have  been  left  produc- 
ing for  war  while  America  has  long  been  at  peace. 
Once  again  I  urge  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
that  will  gear  production  more  closely  to  markets, 
make  costly  surpluses  more  manageable,  provide 
greater  freedom  in  farm  operations,  and  steadily 
achieve  increased  net  f  arm  incomes. 

Another  issue  that  we  must  meet  squarely  is 
that  of  living  within  our  means.  This  requires 
restraint  in  expenditure,  constant  reassessment  of 
priorities,  and  the  maintenance  of  stable  prices. 

To  do  so  we  must  prevent  inflation.  Here  is 
an  opponent  of  so  many  guises  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  recognize.  But  our  clear  need  is  to 
stop  continuous  and  general  price  rises— a  need 
that  all  of  us  can  see  and  feel. 

To  prevent  steadily  rising  costs  and  prices  calls 
for  stern  self -discipline  by  every  citizen.  No 
person,  city,  State,  or  organized  group  can  afford 
to  evade  the  obligation  to  resist  inflation,  for 
every  single  American  pays  its  crippling  tax. 

Inflation's  ravages  do  not  end  at  the  water's 
edge.  Increases  in  prices  of  the  goods  we  sell 
abroad  threaten  to  drive  us  out  of  markets  that 
once  were  securely  ours.  Whether  domestic 
prices,  so  high  as  to  be  noncompetitive,  result 
from  demands  for  too-high  profit  margins  or 
from  increased  labor  costs  that  outrun  growth  in 
productivity,  the  final  result  is  seriously  damag- 
ing to  the  Nation. 

We  must  fight  inflation  as  we  would  a  fire  that 
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imperils  our  home.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  pre- 
vent it  from  destroying  our  salaries,  savings,  pen- 
sions, and  insurance,  and  from  gnawing  away  the 
very  roots  of  a  free,  healthy  economy  and  the 
Nation's  security. 

One  major  method  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  counter  inflation  and  rising  prices  is 
to  insure  that  its  expenditures  are  below  its 
revenues.  The  debt  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted is  about  $290  billion.  With  interest 
charges  alone  now  costing  taxpayers  about  $91/2 
billion,  it  is  clear  that  this  debt  growth  must 
stop.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  despite  the 
unsettling  influences  of  the  recent  steel  strike,  we 
estimate  that  our  accounts  will  show,  on  June  30, 
this  year,  a  favorable  balance  of  approximately 
$200  million. 

I  shall  present  to  the  Congress  for  1961  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  the  area  of  defense,  expendi- 
tures continue  at  the  record  peacetime  levels  of 
the  last  several  years.  With  a  single  exception, 
expenditures  in  every  major  category  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare  will  be  equal  or  greater 
than  last  year.  In  space  expenditures  the 
amounts  are  practically  doubled.  But  the  over- 
all guiding  goal  of  this  budget  is  national  need — 
not  response  to  specific  group,  local  or  political 
insistence. 

Expenditure  increases,  other  than  those  I  have 
indicated,  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  legislation  previously  enacted.  I 
repeat,  this  budget  will  be  a  balanced  one.  Ex- 
penditures will  be  $79,800  million.  The  amount 
of  income  over  outgo  described  in  the  budget  as 
a  surplus  to  be  applied  against  our  national  debt 
is  $4,200  million. 

Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  any  amount  can 
be  properly  called  a  surplus  as  long  as  the  Nation 
is  in  debt;  I  prefer  to  think  of  such  an  item 
as  a  reduction  of  our  children's  inherited  mort- 
gage. And  once  we  have  established  such  pay- 
ments  as  normal  practices  we  can  profitably  make 
improvements  in  our  tax  structure  and  thereby 
truly  reduce  the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation.  In 
any  event  this  one  reduction  will  save  taxpayers 
each  year  approximately  $200  million  in  interest 
costs. 

This  favorable  balance  will  help  ease  pressures 
in  our  credit  and  capital  markets.  It  will  en- 
hance the  confidence  of  people  all  over  the  world 
in  the  strength  of  our  economy  and  our  currency 
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and  in  our  individual  and  collective  ability  to  be 
fiscally  responsible. 

In  the  management  of  the  huge  public  debt  the 
Treasury  is  unfortunately  not  free  of  artificial 
barriers.  Its  ability  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
problems  in  this  field  has  been  weakened  greatly 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Congress  to  remove 
archaic  restrictions.  The  need  for  a  freer  hand 
in  debt  management  is  even  more  urgent  today 
because  the  costs  of  the  undesirable  financing 
practices  which  the  Treasury  has  been  forced  into 
are  mounting.  Removal  of  this  roadblock  has 
high  priority  in  my  legislative  recommendations. 

Still  another  issue  relates  to  civil  rights 
measures. 

In  all  our  hopes  and  plans  for  a  better  world 
we  all  recognize  that  provincial  and  racial  preju- 
dices must  be  combatted.  In  the  long  perspective 
of  history,  the  right  to  vote  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  of  a  free  society.  Our  first 
duty  is  to  protect  this  right  against  all  encroach- 
ment. In  spite  of  constitutional  guarantees,  and 
; notwithstanding  much  progress  of  recent  years, 
(bias  still  deprives  some  persons  in  this  country 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Early  in  your  last  session  I  recommended  legis- 
lation which  would  help  eliminate  several  prac- 
tices discriminating  against  the  basic  rights  of 
^Americans.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
developed  additional  constructive  recommenda- 
tions. I  hope  that  these  will  be  among  the  mat- 
ters to  be  seriously  considered  in  the  current 
session.  I  trust  that  Congress  will  thus  signal  to 
pie  world  that  our  Government  is  striving  for 
quality  under  law   for  all  our  people. 

Each  year  and  in  many  ways  our  Nation  con- 
tinues to  undergo  profound  change  and  growth. 

In  the  past  18  months  we  have  hailed  the  entry 
hi  two  more  States  of  the  Union— Alaska  and 
Hawaii.    We  salute  these  two  western  stars. 

Our  vigorous  expansion,  which  we  all  welcome 
is  a  sign  of  health  and  vitality,  is  many-sided. 
We  are,  for  example,  witnessing  explosive  growth 
n  metropolitan  areas. 

By  1975  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United 
states  will  occupy  twice  the  territory  they  do 
oday.  The  roster  of  urban  problems  with  which 
hey  must  cope  is  staggering.  They  involve  water 
mpply,  cleaning  the  air,  adjusting  local  tax  sys- 
^ems,  providing  for  essential  educational,  cultural, 
md  social  services,  and  destroying  those  condi- 
10ns  which  breed  delinquency  and  crime. 
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In  meeting  these,  we  must,  if  we  value  our 
historic  freedoms,  keep  within  the  traditional 
framework  of  our  Federal  system  with  powers 
divided  between  the  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments. The  uniqueness  of  this  system  may  con- 
found the  casual  observer,  but  it  has  worked  effec- 
tively for  nearly  200  years. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  our  urban  and  other  per- 
plexing problems  can  be  solved  in  the  traditional 
American  method.  In  doing  so  we  must  realize 
that  nothing  is  really  solved,  indeed  ruinous  tend- 
encies are  set  in  motion  by  yielding  to  the  decep- 
tive bait  of  the  "easy"  Federal  tax  dollar. 

Our  educational  system  provides  a  ready 
example.  All  recognize  the  vital  necessity  of 
having  modern  school  plants,  well-qualified  and 
adequately  compensated  teachers,  and  of  using  the 
best  possible  teaching  techniques  and  curriculums. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  about  educating  our 
youth.  But  the  route  to  better  trained  minds  is 
not  through  the  swift  administration  of  a  Federal 
hypodermic  or  sustained  financial  transfusion. 
The  educational  process,  essentially  a  local  and 
personal  responsibility,  cannot  be  made  to  leap 
ahead  by  crash,  centralized  governmental  action. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  carefully 
reasoned  program  for  helping  eliminate  current 
deficiencies.  It  is  designed  to  stimulate  classroom 
construction,  not  by  substitution  of  Federal  dol- 
lars for  State  and  local  funds,  but  by  incentives  to 
extend  and  encourage  State  and  local  efforts. 
This  approach  rejects  the  notion  of  Federal  domi- 
nation or  control.  It  is  workable,  and  should 
appeal  to  every  American  interested  in  advance- 
ment of  our  educational  system  in  the  traditional 
American  way.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
action  upon  it. 

There  is  one  other  subject  concerning  which  I 
renew  a  recommendation  I  made  in  my  state  of 
the  Union  message  last  January.7  I  then  advised 
the  Congress  of  my  purpose  to  intensify  our 
efforts  to  replace  force  with  a  rule  of  law  among 
nations.  From  many  discussions  abroad,  I  am 
convinced  that  purpose  is  widely  and  deeply 
shared  by  other  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 
In  the  same  message  I  stated  that  our  efforts 
would  include  a  reexamination  of  our  own  relation 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  Court 
was  established  by  the  United  Nations  to  decide 
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international  legal  disputes  between  nations.  In 
1946  we  accepted  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  determine 
unilaterally  whether  a  matter  lies  essentially 
within  domestic  jurisdiction.  There  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  which  would  repeal 
our  present  self-judging  reservation.8  I  support 
that  resolution  and  urge  its  prompt  passage.  If 
this  is  done,  I  intend  to  urge  similar  acceptance  of 
the  Court's  jurisdiction  by  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Here  perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  for  me  to  say  a  per- 
sonal word  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  in  this 
my  final  year  of  office,  a  word  about  the  institu- 
tions we  respectively  represent  and  the  meaning 
which  the  relationships  between  our  two  branches 
has  for  the  days  ahead. 

I  am  not  unique  as  a  President  in  having 
worked  with  a  Congress  controlled  by  the  opposi- 
tion party— except  that  no  other  President  ever 
did  it  for  quite  so  long.  Yet  in  both  personal  and 
official  relationships  we  have  weathered  the  storms 
of   the   past   5   years.    For   this   I    am    deeply 
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=  My  deep  concern  in  the  next  12  months,  before 
my  successor  takes  office,  is  with  our  joint  con- 
gressional-executive duty  to  our  own  and  to  other 
nations.  Acting  upon  the  beliefs  I  have  expressed 
here  today,  I  shall  devote  my  full  energies  to  the 
tasks  at  hand,  whether  these  involve  travel  for 
promoting  greater  world  understanding,  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  international  discord,  or  constant 
discussions  and  communications  with  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  on  issues  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  I  look  forward 
to,  and  shall  dedicate  myself  to,  a  close  and  con- 
structive association  with  the  Congress. 

Every  minute  spent  in  irrelevant  interbranch 
wrangling  is  precious  time  taken  from  the  intelli- 
gent initiation  and  adoption  of  coherent  policies 
for  our  national  survival  and  progress. 

We  seek  a  common  goal— brighter  opportunity 
for  our  own  citizens  and  a  world  peace  with 
justice  for  all. 

Before  us  and  our  friends  is  the  challenge  of 
an  ideology  which,  for  more  than  four  decades, 
has  trumpeted  abroad  its  purpose  of  gaining  ulti- 
mate victory  over  all  forms  of  government  at 
variance  with  its  own. 


8  For  background,  see  p.  128. 
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We  realize  that  however  much  we  repudiate 
the  tenets  of  imperialistic  communism,  it  repre- 
sents a  gigantic  enterprise.  Its  leaders  compel  its 
subjects  to  subordinate  their  freedom  of  action 
and  spirit  and  personal  desires  for  some  hoped- 
for  advantage  in  the  future. 

The  Communists  can  present  an  array  of  ma- 
terial accomplishments  over  the  past  15  years  that 
lends  a  false  persuasiveness  to  many  of  their  glit- 
tering promises  to  the  uncommitted  peoples. 

The  competition  they  provide  is  formidable. 
We  so  recognize  it. 

But  in  our  scale  of  values  we  place  freedom 
first.    Our  whole  national  existence  and  develop- 
ment have  been  geared  to  that  basic  concept  and 
is  responsible  for  the  position  of  free- world  lead- ' 
ership  to  which  we  have  succeeded.     It  is  the. 
highest  prize  that  any  nation  can  possess;  it  is  one 
that  communism  can  never  offer.  And  America's 
record  of  material  accomplishment  in  freedom  is 
written  not  only  in  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of 
our  own  Nation,  but  in  the  many  billions  we  have, 
devoted  to  the  reconstruction  of  free- world  econ-  j 
omies  wrecked  by  World  War  II  and  in  the  effec-; 
tive  help  of  many  more  billions  we  have  given  in 
saving  the  independence  of  many  others  threat- 
ened by  outside  domination.    Assuredly  we  have' 
the  capacity  for  handling  the  problems  in  the 
new   era    of   the    world's   history   we   are   now 
entering. 

But  we  must  use  that  capacity  intelligently  and 
tirelessly,  regardless  of  personal  sacrifice. 

The  fissure  that  divides  our  political  planet  is 
deep  and  wide. 

We  live,  moreover,  in  a  storm  of  semantic  dis- 
order in  which  old  labels  no  longer  faithfully 
describe. 

Police  states  are  called  "people's  democracies." 
Armed  conquest  of  free  people  is  called  "libera- 
tion." 

Such  slippery  slogans  make  difficult  the  prob- 
lem of  communicating  true  faith,  facts,  and  be- 
liefs. 

We  must  make  clear  our  peaceful  intentions, 
our  aspirations  for  a  better  world.  To  do  so,  we 
must  use  language  to  enlighten  the  mind,  not  as 
the  instrument  of  the  studied  innuendo  and  dis- 
torter of  truth. 

And  we  must  live  by  what  we  say. 
On  my  recent  visit  to  distant  lands  I  found 
one  statesman  after  another  eager  to  tell  me  of 
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the  elements  of  their  government  that  had  been 
borrowed  from  our  American  Constitution,  and 
from  the  indestructible  ideals  set  forth  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  a  nation  we  take  pride  that  our  own  consti- 
tutional system,  and  the  ideals  which  sustain  it 
have  been  long  viewed  as  a  fountainhead  of 
freedom. 

By  our  every  word  and  action  we  must  strive 
to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  this  trust,  ever  mind- 
ful that  an  accumulation  of  seemingly  minor 
encroachments  upon  freedom  gradually  could 
break  down  the  entire  fabric  of  a  free  society. 

So  persuaded,  we  shall  get  on  with  the  task 
before  us. 

So  dedicated,  and  with  faith  in  the  Almighty, 
humanity  shall  one  day  achieve  the  unity  in  free- 
dom to  which  all  men  have  aspired  from  the  dawn 
of  time. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  January  7,  1960. 


President  Eisenhower  To  Visit 
South  America 

1  White  House  Statement 

\ 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  6 

The  President,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower, plans  to  visit  Brazil,  February  23-26; 
Argentina,  February  26-29 ;  Chile,  February  29- 
March  2;  and  Uruguay,  March  2-3;  with  brief 
,  stops  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  President,  in  visiting  the  four  southern- 
most countries  of  our  neighboring  continent,  is 
j partially  fulfilling  his  long-held  desire  personally 
to  travel  in  South  America,  to  meet  the  people, 
and  to  renew  friendships  with  the  leaders  of  the 
|  nations  so  closely  allied  with  the  United  States 
I  in  the  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
President  hopes  that  his  visit  will  serve  two 
i  purposes : 

Publicly  reflect  his  deep  interest  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  New  World,  and 

Encourage  further  development  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  not  only  as  a  means  of  meeting 
jthe  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas 
jbut  also  as  a  further  example  of  the  way  all 
[peoples  may  live  in  peaceful  cooperation. 


United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
Exchange  New  Year  Greetings 

White  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  January  4 

The  White  House  on  January  4-  made  public 
the  following  exchange  of  messages  between  the 
President  and  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  Kliment  Efremo- 
vich  Voroshilov,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics. 

The  President  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Voroshilov 

January  2,  1960 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  New  Year's  message.  I  share  the 
hope  which  you  have  expressed  for  a  further  im- 
provement in  the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  seeks  the  achievement 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  a  world  where  all 
questions  are  settled  by  peaceful  means  alone.  I 
can  assure  you  that  my  Government  will  con- 
tinue its  best  efforts  to  reach  that  goal.  Please 
accept  my  good  wishes  for  you  and  your  families 
and  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  coming 

year. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Voroshilov  to  the  President 

December  31,  1959 

On  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  we  send  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
sincere  greetings  and  best  wishes  from  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  from  ourselves  personally.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  note  with  deep  satisfaction  that  in  the  past  year 
there  were  undertaken  joint  efforts  in  the  search  of  ways 
for  closer  relations  of  our  States,  for  ensurance  of  such 
a  situation  in  which  the  unresolved  international  ques- 
tions would  be  decided  by  peaceful  means  only.  Entering 
the  New  Year,  we  would  like  to  hope  sincerely  that  these 
joint  efforts  will  guarantee  a  new  triumph  of  reason,  and 
that  a  start  will  be  made  to  solve  the  most  important 
problem  of  our  times— the  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment and  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  the  burden  of 
armament. 

Let  this  New  Year  be  the  year  of  a  further  improve- 
ment in  the  relations  between  our  countries.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  hope  which  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  both 
the  Soviet  and  American  peoples  would  undoubtedly  bring 
nearer  the  time  when,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  both  coun- 
tries, the  relations  between  them  could  be  built  on  the 
foundation  of  enduring  friendship  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous cooperation  for  the  good  of  our  nations,  for  the 
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good  of  peace  in  the  entire  world.  It  is  exactly  in  this 
way  that  we  evaluate  the  meaning  of  exchange  visits  by 
the  leading  statesmen  of  both  countries.  These  meetings 
make  it  possible  to  ensure  that  historical  turning  point 
in  the  relations  between  our  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
international  situation  as  a  whole,  which  leads  to  the 
deliverance  of  all  people  from  the  dread  of  a  new  war. 
With  best  wishes  for  happiness  and  health  to  you  per- 
sonally and  to  your  entire  family. 

N.  Khrushchev 

K.    VOROSHILOV 


United  States  and  Netherlands  Hold 
Civil  Aviation  Consultation 

Press  release  3  dated  January  6 

The  following  statement  teas  issued  jointly  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Netherlands 
Embassy  at  Washington  on  January  6. 

A  civil  aviation  consultation  between  represent- 
atives of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Netherlands  will  begin  in  Washington 
on  January  7  to  consider  the  request  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Government  for  a  route  authorizing  air 
services  between  the  Netherlands  and  Los  Ange- 
les. The  request  for  the  consultation  was  made 
several  months  ago  by  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  existing  Air  Transport  Services 
Agreement  of  April  1957,1  KLM  Royal  Dutch 
Airlines  operates  on  separate  routes  to  New  York 
and  Houston  from  the  Netherlands  and  to  Miami 
and  New  York  from  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 
United  States  airlines  are  authorized  to  operate 
to  Amsterdam,  Surinam,  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
and  beyond  to  points  in  third  countries. 

The  Netherlands  Delegation  is  headed  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Stijkel,  State  Secretary  for  Transport  and 
Waterways.  Other  members  of  the  Delegation 
are:  Mr.  II.  J.  Spanjaard,  Director  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion, Ministry  of  Transport  and  Waterways ;  Dr. 
J.  C.  Kruisheer,  Economic  Minister,  Netherlands 
Embassy;  Mr.  J.  C.  Nieuwenhuysen,  Deputy 
Transportation  Adviser,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ;  Mr.  F.  J.  H.  Barend,  Representative  of  the 
Government  of  Surinam ;  Mr.  E.  D.  Baiz,  Repre- 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  6,  1957,  p.  747. 


sentative  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
Antilles;  Dr.  L.  H.  Slotemaker,  Executive  Vice 
President,  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines;  Mr.  M. 
Mourik,  Second  Commercial  Secretary,  Nether- 
lands Embassy. 

The  United  States  Delegation  is  headed  by 
Mr.  Laurence  C.  Vass,  Director,  Office  of  Trans- 
port and  Communications,  Department  of  State. 
Other  members  of  the  Delegation  are :  Mr.  G.  Jo- 
seph Minetti,  Member,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
Mr.  Bradley  D.  Nash,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Transportation,  Department  of  Commerce;  j 
Mr.  Theodore  Hardeen,  Jr.,  Administrator,  De- 
fense Air  Transportation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (Alternate) ;  Mr.  Joseph 
C.  Watson,  Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Air; 
Operations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Mr.  James 
C.  Haahr,  Chief,  Air  Transport  Relations,  Avia-; 
tion  Division,  Department  of  State;  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Beaudry,  Economic  Officer,  Swiss-Benelux 
Affairs,  Office  of  Western  European  Affairs, 
Department  of  State ;  Mr.  William  Klima,  Inter- 
national Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Mr. 
Paul  Reiber,  Air  Transport  Association  (Ob- 
server) . 


President  de  Gaulle  To  Visit  U.S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  6 

The  White  House  announced  on  January  6  that 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  France,  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  will  pay  a  state  visit  to  the 
United  States  during  the  spring.  It  is  planned 
that  President  de  Gaulle  will  arrive  at  Washing- 
ton from  Canada  on  April  22  and  remain  there 
until  April  25.  Thereafter,  he  will  spend  a  day 
in  New  York  City  and  will  complete  his  visit  by 
spending  approximately  3  days  in  other  cities  in 
the  United  States.  The  exact  itinerary  has  not 
yet  been  developed. 

President  Eisenhower  is  particularly  pleased 
that  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
President  de  Gaulle  in  Washington  not  only  to 
renew  his  friendship  with  his  comrade-in-arms 
and  friend  but  also  to  have  the  occasion  officially 
of  receiving  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  nation 
which  is  the  oldest  ally  and  friend  of  our  country.' 
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Canadian-United  States  Cooperation  for  Peace 


by  Richard  B.  Wigglesworth 
Ambassador  to  Canada 1 


II  me  fait  un  grand  plaisir  d'etre  ici  aujourd'hui, 
et  je  vous  remercie  de  votre  aimable  invitation. 
Je  suis  tres  heureux  d'etre  a  Montreal  et  d'avoir 
le  privilege  de  reneontrer  les  membres  de  votre 
Club  et  leurs  amis. 

J'ai  eu  Voecasion  pendant  les  derniers  mois  de 
voyager  guelgues  25,000  milles  en  terre  canadienne 
dun  ocean  a  Vautre,  de  reneontrer  un  grand  nom- 
bre  de  vos  concitoyens  et  de  me  familiariser  avec 
vos  traditions,  vos  aspirations,  et  vos  convictions. 

What  I  have  learned  from  my  travels  in  Canada 
has  impelled  me  inevitably  to  reflect  on  the  close- 
ness between  Canadian  aims  and  the  aims  of  my 
own  country. 

Our  relationship  prompts  me  to  discuss  today 
some  aspects  of  Canadian-United  States  coopera- 
tion for  peace.  I  do  so  because  the  nature  of  this 
cooperation  is,  I  think,  often  obscured.  It  is  ob- 
scured on  the  one  hand  by  platitudes  and  on  the 
other  by  the  very  complexities  of  security  in  the 
modern  world.  The  result  is  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  its  unique  character  and  the  circumstances 
that  brought  it  about. 

Were  I  an  historian  I  probably  would  start 
with  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  of  1818,  which 
freed  our  Great  Lakes  of  warships.  And  I  would 
give  considerable  attention  to  World  War  I  and 
the  contribution  our  two  countries  made  to  turn- 
ing back  that  onslaught  against  our  security. 

I  shall  limit  myself,  however,  to  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  I  shall  do  so  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  joint  response  to  the  dangers  of 
these  years  has  been  different  both  in  degree  and 
in  kind  from  the  alliances  and  pacts  that  we  find 

Address  made  before  the  Montreal  Canadian  Club, 
Montreal,  Canada,  on  Dee.  14. 
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as  a  general  rule  in  the  history  of  international 
relations. 

The  old  saying  that  "the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is 
my  friend"  is  of  course  totally  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe the  depth  and  strength  that  characterize  our 
cooperation.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  super- 
ficial similarities  or  differences  that  one  may  find 
between  us  and  between  our  countries.  I  speak  of 
something  more  profound.  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  cooperation  between  our  countries  during  the 
past  25  years  and  to  emphasize  its  significance  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 

Response  to  Fascism 

Fascism,  the  first  of  the  two  great  challenges  of 
the  past  25  years,  took  the  form  of  military 
aggression. 

Though  the  Fascists  used  the  tools  of  propa- 
ganda and  the  "big  lie"  with  a  thoroughness  never 
before  witnessed,  our  danger  was  a  familiar  one. 
We  were  faced,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  classic 
war  of  men,  maneuver,  and  materiel.  No  matter 
how  hard  or  how  costly  the  effort  required  of  us, 
we  understood  immediately  the  kind  of  response 
the  threat  dictated.  Only  by  war  could  fascism 
take  our  freedom. 

We  shared  an  enemy,  and  we  shared  a  continent. 
That  alone  was  enough  to  insure  unity  of  action. 
We  also  shared  the  raw  materials  and  the  indus- 
trial capacity  with  which  to  build  the  complex 
machinery  of  modern  war.  And  we  sensed  that 
if  we  did  not  put  these  resources  together  to  a 
degree  never  before  known  in  international  af- 
fairs, our  efforts  might  be  not  only  inefficient  but 
not  enough. 

Our  joint  action  was  possible  only  because  we 
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had  shared  many  years  of  mutual  respect  and  good 
faith  as  well.  Anyone  who  looked  for  pillboxes 
along  our  common  border  would  have  known  that. 

The  conviction  that  North  America  is  more  than 
a  geographic  concept  did  not  grow  overnight. 
Throughout  the  thirties,  as  foreign  places  many 
of  our  people  had  never  heard  of — Manchuria, 
Ethiopia,  the  Sudetenland,  Danzig — took  over  the 
front  pages  of  our  newspapers,  the  idea  slowly 
and  spontaneously  spread. 

I  think  particularly  of  President  Roosevelt's 
address  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  on  August  14, 
1936: 

Our  closest  neighbors  are  good  neighbors.  If  there  are 
remoter  nations  that  wish  us  not  good  but  ill,  they  know 
that  we  are  strong ;  they  know  that  we  can  and  will  de- 
fend ourselves  and  defend  our  neighborhood. 

Or  the  President's  words  at  Kingston,  Ontario, 
on  August  18, 1938: 

I  give  to  you  assurance  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  stand  idly  by  if  domination  of  Canadian 
soil  is  threatened  by  any  other  empire. 

I  also  think  of  an  address  by  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King  at  Woodbridge,  Ontario,  on 
August  20, 1938 : 

We  too  have  our  obligations  as  a  good  friendly  neighbor, 
and  one  of  these  is  to  see  that,  at  our  own  instance,  our 
country  is  made  as  immune  from  attack  or  possible  in- 
vasion as  we  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  it,  and 
that,  should  the  occasion  ever  arise,  enemy  forces  should 
not  be  able  to  pursue  their  way  either  by  land,  sea  or  air, 
to  the  United  States  across  Canadian  territory. 

This  growing  awareness  of  our  common  danger 
and  our  common  responsibilities  led  to  our  first 
great  joint  decision.  I  quote  from  the  Ogdens- 
burg  agreement  of  August  18,  1940 : 2 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  have  discussed 
the  mutual  problems  of  defense  in  relation  to  the  safety 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  a  Permanent  Joint  Board  on 
Defense  shall  be  set  up  at  once  by  the  two  countries. 

This  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense  shall  commence 
immediate  studies  relating  to  sea,  land,  and  air  problems 
including  personnel  and  materiel. 

It  will  consider  in  the  broad  sense  the  defense  of  the 
north  half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  Permanent  Joint  Board  was  from  the  be- 
ginning an  unqualified  success.  As  you  know,  it 
still  contributes  greatly  to  the  cooperation  between 


our  two  countries  in  respect  to  the  defense  of  the 
North  American  Continent. 

The  second  great  step  in  this  period  of  our  com- 
mon efforts,  the  Hyde  Park  declaration  of  April 
20,  1941,3  was  in  a  sense  even  more  far  reaching 
than  the  decision  at  Ogdensburg.  I  quote  from  it 
here  because  it  illustrates  the  degree  of  cooperation 
which  we  were  to  attain : 

Among  other  important  matters,  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  discussed  measures  by  which  the  most    l 
prompt  and  effective  utilization  might  be  made  of  the    . 
productive  facilities  of  North  America  for  the  purposes 
both  of  local  and  hemisphere  defense  and  of  the  assistance 
which  in  addition  to  their  own  programs  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  rendering  to  Great  Britain  and  the    ' 
other  democracies. 

It  was  agreed  as  a  general  principle  that  in  mobilizing 
the  resources  of  this  continent  each  country  should  pro-   . 
vide  the  other  with  the  defense  articles  which  it  is  best  • 
able  to  produce,  and,  above  all,  produce  quickly,  and  that 
production  programs  should  be  coordinated  to  this  end. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  discuss 
World  War  II  in  any  detail  today.  Many  of  you 
were  in  that  war  and  remember  well  the  first  des- 
perate years,  then  the  great  sweeps  of  the  Allied  i 
armies,  the  ever-increasing  flow  of  men  and  mate- 
riel, the  billions  in  aid  to  our  Allies  from  our  two 
countries,  and  the  victories  that  followed. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  you  were  among  those 
Canadians  who  received  parachute  training  at 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  Or  perhaps  you  were  in 
Manitoba  teaching  United  States  soldiers  the 
techniques  of  fighting  in  cold  weather.  Perhaps 
you  flew  fighter  cover  for  our  Flying  Fortresses,  or 
it  may  be  that  as  you  moved  north  in  Italy  you  had 
close  air  support  from  United  States  airmen. 

And  I  would  remind  you  that  when  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  attacked  there  were  more  than  16,000 
United  States  citizens  in  Canadian  uniform.  And, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  the  time  the  United 
States  had  declared  war  on  Japan,  Canada  had 
already  done  so. 

The  Ogdensburg  agreement  acknowledged  our 
responsibilities  to  each  other.  As  we  disbanded 
our  armies  after  the  war  and  reconverted  our  fac- 
tories to  peacetime  production  we  recognized  new 
responsibilities.  Our  world  grew  smaller;  our 
obligations  grew  greater.  Our  vigorous  adher- 
ence to  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  proof 
of  our  acceptance  of  these  new  responsibilities  and 
of  our  allegiance  to  free  men  everywhere. 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1940,  p.  154. 
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Military  Response  to  Communist  Imperialism 

The  second  great  danger  of  our  time— interna- 
tional communism — became  a  reality  in  the  years 
after  the  war.  One  aspect  only  of  this  new  threat 
to  the  free  world  was  military,  but  that  aspect  had 
to  be  faced  first.  We  could  not  build  for  a  world 
of  free  men  without  insuring  that  men  would  be 
free. 

Our  two  Governments  decided  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  destroy  the  coordination  we  had  so  care- 
fully built,  but  they  recognized  that  this  coordina- 
tion had  a  wider  frame  of  reference.  I  quote  from 
a  joint  statement  of  February  12,  1947,4  released 
simultaneously  in  Ottawa  and  Washington : 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy,  each  Govern- 
ment has  decided  that  its  national  defense  establishment 
shall,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  continue  to  collab- 
orate for  peacetime  joint  security  purposes.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  the  task  of  the  Governments  to  assure  that 
the  close  security  relationship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  North  America  will  in  no  way  impair  but 
m  the  contrary  will  strengthen  the  cooperation  of  each 
.'ountry  within  the  broader  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
ions. 

I  do  not  recall  that  this  statement  received  very 
nuch  attention  at  the  time.  After  all,  the  dead- 
iest  war  in  history  was  barely  over.  The  world 
iiad  surely  learned,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  disas- 
rous  consequences  of  aggression. 

But  it  was  an  uneasy  time.  For  example,  why 
rould  an  ally,  presumably  grateful  for  Canadian 
ssistance,  operate  a  spy  ring  in  Canada  ?  Was  the 
vommunist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia  really  a  domes- 
tic issue  of  no  consequence  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
Vere  the  outlaws  who  sought  to  overrun  the  main- 
ind  of  China  really  only  peaceful  agrarian 
^formers? 

Then  came  the  Berlin  blockade. 
;  Even  the  most  wishful  thinkers  were  forced  to 
>ncede  that  the  free  world  was  faced  again  with 
ossible  disaster.  The  new  threat  demanded  a 
[hole  series  of  new  responses.  In  the  military 
ohere  they  followed  one  another  in  quick  se- 
uence. 

To  counter  the  threat  of  armed  aggression  in 
urope,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
as  born.  To  counter  the  Communist  invasion  of 
l»uth  Korea  a  United  Nations  military  force  was 
I'rmed  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  protect  a 
jition  from  aggression. 

i'For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  23,  1947,  p.  361. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  Korean  war. 
Our  wounds  are  too  fresh  and  our  memories  too 
full.  But  when  we  remember  the  cost  in  blood 
and  treasure  of  that  action,  we  must  also  remem- 
ber its  purpose  and  the  result.  More  than  9  years 
after  the  invasion  began,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
is  still  free. 

The  war  also  reinforced  a  lesson  we  had  learned 
the  hard  way.  The  troops  which  invaded  Man- 
churia fought  on  to  Nanking,  Singapore,  and  the 
Aleutians.  The  troops  that  marched  into  the 
Rhineland  marched  on  to  Paris,  Athens,  and 
Stalingrad.  But  the  Communists  who  invaded 
south  Korea  have  not  fought  their  way  to  Aus- 
tralia or  Japan,  or  to  British  Columbia  or 
California. 

We  stood  together,  and  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  Nations  we  fought  together.  We  were  de- 
termined and  united. 

Surely  others,  too,  learned  a  lesson  from  Korea. 
It  is  not  likely  that  our  determination  to  defend 
the  free  world  will  again  be  taken  lightly. 

But  before  this  bitter  war  was  over,  North 
America  itself  faced  the  threat  of  aggression.  The 
possibility  of  bombers  from  across  the  Arctic  was 
no  longer  merely  a  classroom  exercise  in  military 
theory. 

Our  joint  response  was  the  Pinetree  Line,  the 
Mid-Canada  Line,  the  Distant  Early  Warning 
Line,  and  finally,  on  August  1, 1957,  the  announce- 
ment, already  communicated  to  NATO,  that  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  planned  to  operate  their 
systems  of  air  defense  under  an  integrated  joint 
command  responsible  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  both 
countries.6 

We  now  know  this  command  as  NORAD — the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command— and  I 
regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  citizens  of 
both  our  countries  to  visit  its  headquarters  at  Col- 
orado Springs  and  its  ever-ready  fighting  units 
across  this  continent  and  at  sea.  It  is  a  splendid 
example  of  our  cooperation  at  the  service  level. 

To  speak  of  NORAD  today  is  to  speak  of  a 
force  of  over  200,000  men,  not  to  mention  their 
equipment  and  augmentation  forces.  It  is  a  com- 
pliment to  the  quiet  efficiency  of  NORAD  under 
the  leadership  of  our  General  [Laurence  S.]  Kuter 
and  your  Air  Marshal  [Charles  R.]  Slemon  that 
so  many  of  us  take  it  for  granted. 


6  For  text  of  joint  statement,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  19,  1957, 
p.  306. 
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What  air  defense  did  we  have  10  years  ago? 
One  radar  squadron  and  two  gun  battalions,  ac- 
cording to  General  Kuter.  A  far  cry  from  the 
radar,  supersonic  interceptors,  the  surface-to-air 
missiles,  and  the  electronic  computers  that  guard 
us  today. 

We  hope  the  effectiveness  of  NORAD  is  never 
tested  in  battle.  We  shall  never  know  to  what 
degree  its  strength  has  already  deterred  the  ambi- 
tions of  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
tempted  to  try  to  destroy  us. 

But  jet  aircraft  and  the  BOMARC  are  no  match 
for  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  Nor  are 
they  supposed  to  be.  Will  NORAD,  then,  as  some 
say,  soon  outlive  its  usefulness  ? 

I  am  not  a  military  expert ;  so  I  will  let  an  ex- 
pert speak  for  me.  General  Kuter  addressed  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  weeks  ago.   I  quote : 

Let  me  say  here  that  we  believe  that  the  manned 
bomber  will  be  a  serious  threat  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
We  are  told  that  the  missile  will  ultimately  become  the 
primary  threat,  but  even  so  it  will  be  a  mixed  threat,  and 
the  bomber  will  still  be  used  against  pinpoint  or  hardened 
targets,  for  mopup  operations,  or  for  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions which  demand  human  intelligence  and  judgment  on 
the  spot. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  the  subsonic  attack — on  the 
deck — at  very  low  altitude — will  remain  a  threat 
indefinitely. 

But  when  the  day  does  come  that  interconti- 
nental missiles  are  the  primary  threat,  will 
NORAD  be  helpless  to  deal  with  them?  What 
is  being  done  to  insure  that  we  can  defend  our- 
selves and  strike  back?  I  quote  once  more  from 
General  Kuter's  address : 

Another  major  area  in  which  we  are  now  working  is 
that  of  defense  against  missiles. 

We  are  installing  now  in  the  far  north  a  missile  warn- 
ing system  entitled  the  "Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
System"— short  title,  BMEWS. 

These  are  enormous  fan-beam  radars  which  will  give  us 
not  only  warnings  but  an  approximate  idea  of  a  missile 
impact  area. 

We  are  working  vigorously  in  perfecting  an  antimissile 
missile.  .  .  .  And  we  have  every  confidence  that  free- 
world  scientific  and  military  capability  is  more  than  a 
match  for  anything  communism  may  throw  at  us. 

That  is  why  we  believe  that  when  the  missile  becomes 
an  operational  threat  in  significant  numbers  we  will 
have  a  system  to  counteract  it.  The  stakes  are  too  high 
to  fail  now. 

Speaking  also  at  the  same  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference  Admiral   [Jerauld]   Wright, 
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the  NATO  Atlantic  commander,6  emphasized  the 
vital  importance  of  the  military  task  which  con- 
fronts us  today  as  partners  and  allies.  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  there  are  three  basic  defense 
tasks  which  must  be  accomplished  by  NATO : 

1.  the  defense  of  Europe ; 

2.  the  defense  of  North  America ; 

3.  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic. 

No  one  of  these,  he  said,  can  be  defended  in 
isolation : 

Europe  could  not  be  defended  without  the  retaliatory 
capability  and  the  logistic  and  military  reinforcement 
capacity  of  North  America. 

The  defense  of  North  America  would  be  made  im- 
measurably more  difficult  if  Europe  should  fall. 

And  neither  could  be  defended  if  we  lost  control  of  our  : 
trans-Atlantic  lines  of  sea  communication  between  the, 
two. 

"Our  basic  and  fundamental  military  task,"  he 
added,  "is  the  prevention  of  war  by  our  strength: 
strength  to  retaliate  and  strength  to  defend." 

Before  I  end  my  discussion  of  our  responses  to/ 
the  military  threat  posed  by  international  com- 
munism, I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
one  of  the  means  of  our  defense  that  weighs 
heavily  on  us  all— nuclear  weapons.  I  think 
it  might  be  useful  to  begin  with  an  examination 
of  the  circumstances  that  require  our  possession  of 
these  weapons. 

Shortly  after  their  meeting  in  Paris  in  Decem- 
ber 1957,  the  NATO  Heads  of  Government  issued 
a  communique,  from  which  I  quote : 7 

The  Soviet  leaders,  while  preventing  a  general  disarma- 
ment agreement,  have  made  it  clear  that  the  most  modem 
and  destructive  weapons,  including  missiles  of  all  kinds, 
are  being  introduced  in  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  In  the 
Soviet  view,  all  European  nations  except  the  U.S.S.R 
should,  without  waiting  for  general  disarmament,  re- 
nounce nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  and  rely  on  arms 
of  the  pre-atomic  age. 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  persists  in  this  attitude,  w( 
have  no  alternative  but  to  remain  vigilant  and  to  look  tc 
our  defences.  We  are  therefore  resolved  to  achieve  thi 
most  effective  pattern  of  NATO  military  defensiv( 
strength,  taking  into  account  the  most  recent  develop 
ments  in  weapons  and  techniques. 

At  that   meeting  the   Heads   of   Governmen 


•For  an  announcement  of  the  designation  of  Adm 
Robert  L.  Dennison  to  succeed  Admiral  Wright  ai 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  11 
1960,  p.  45. 

7  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Jan.  6, 1958,  p.  12. 
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agreed  that  the  overwhelming  numerical  superior- 
ity of  the  Soviet  armed  forces— better  than  80 
Russian  divisions  directly  facing  Western 
Europe— required  that  the  NATO  shield  forces 
have  a  nuclear  capability. 

Accordingly  a  series  of  agreements  was  con- 
cluded under  the  terms  of  which  weapons  capable 
of  carrying  nuclear  warheads  were  made  avail- 
able to  certain  NATO  countries.  The  warheads, 
which  would  be  used  only  to  meet  aggression,  re- 
mained in  the  custody  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  North  Atlantic  Council  announced  the 
conclusion  of  these  agreements  on  May  7,  1959,8 
it  specifically  quoted  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Council's  communique  of  May  3  two  years  before.9 
I  quote: 

Pending  an  acceptable  agreement  on  disarmament,  no 
power  can  claim  the  right  to  deny  to  the  Alliance  the  pos- 
session of  the  modern  arms  needed  for  its  defence.  If, 
however,  the  fears  professed  by  the  Soviet  Union  are 
sincere,  they  could  be  readily  dissipated.  All  that  is 
needed  is  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  a  general  dis- 
armament agreement  embodying  effective  measures  of 
control  and  inspection  within  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
posals made  on  numerous  occasions  by  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, which  remain  an  essential  basis  of  their  policy. 


The  Communists  have  tried  to  convince  us  that 
should  we  disarm  unilaterally  there  would  be  no 
tension  between  them  and  the  free  world.  They 
jire  right ;  there  would  be  no  free  world. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  no  matter  how  profound  our 
Regret,  that  we  must  maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent 
mtil  a  nuclear  deterrent  is  no  longer  required. 
:Ve  have  no  choice.  Thus,  to  give  NATO's  de- 
fense posture  both  breadth  and  flexibility,  it  was 
jtecessary  to  arm  our  shield  forces  with  nuclear- 
'.  apable  weapons. 

i  Nevertheless,  in  so  arming  our  forces,  it  was  also 
iecessary  to  observe  our  obligation  to  reason  and 
•o  humanity,  to  inhibit  any  increase  in  the  number 
i  holders  of  the  warheads  themselves.  This  obli- 
gation is  embodied  in  an  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress.10  I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  man 
nderestimates  the  danger  this  law  sought  to 
linimize. 

How  much  greater  the  danger  under  which  we 
ve  would  become  if  10  or  50  nations  had  nuclear 
eapons  for  use  as  they  chose.      To  have  them 


8  Ibid.,  May  25, 1959,  p.  739. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  27, 1957,  p.  840. 

"  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
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ready  for  defensive  use  and  to  insure  that  their  use 
will  be  for  defense  only  presents  a  dilemma  we  can 
ignore  only  at  our  peril.  I  submit  that  the  solu- 
tion we  have  found  for  our  dilemma  is  a  wise  one. 
The  free  world  has  the  necessary  military  strength 
today. 

Speaking  in  this  connection  about  a  year  ago 
President  Eisenhower  stated,11  "As  of  today  [we 
have  the  necessary  power  to]  present  to  any  poten- 
tial attacker  who  would  unleash  war  upon  the 
world  the  prospect  of  virtual  annihilation  of  his 
country."  And  he  added,  "Every  informed  gov- 
ernment knows  this.  It  is  no  secret."  This  mili- 
tary strength  has  preserved  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  recent  years. 

It  is  of  course  our  deepest  wish  that  all  nations 
may  disarm,  but  disarmament  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  It  is  possible  only  in  the  event  of  effective 
international  inspection  and  control.  While  there 
is  a  mailed  fist  anywhere,  the  free  world  must  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  necessary  armor.  If  we  have  it, 
we  may  not  need  it.  If  we  need  it  and  do  not  have 
it,  we  shall  never  need  it  again. 

Economic  Cooperation  for  Peace 

I  have  emphasized  the  vital  importance  of  Ca- 
nadian-United States  cooperation  to  the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  I  believe,  however,  I  would 
leave  an  unbalanced  picture  if  I  did  not  at  least 
briefly  touch  on  a  no  less  vital  element  in  maintain- 
ing peace.  That  element  is  free-world  economic 
cooperation. 

Military  strength  alone  will  not  achieve  our 
objectives.  Much  more  is  required  to  end  the  cold 
war  and  to  build  the  international  understanding 
and  confidence  essential  to  world  peace. 

Millions  of  people  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  today 
struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  poverty  and 
misery  under  which  they  have  existed  so  long. 
Some  of  them  are  determined  to  attain  a  better 
standard  of  living,  cost  what  it  may — even,  if  nec- 
essary, at  the  expense  of  freedom. 

If  freedom,  security,  and  world  peace  are  to  be 
realized,  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  these  people 
must  be  furthered.  The  offensive  must  be  main- 
tained against  hunger,  disease,  and  privation. 

The  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  free  world 
took  the  initiative  in  this  field  long  before  the 
Communists  had  ever  thought  of  a  foreign  aid 


'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27,  1958,  p.  115. 
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program.  We  are  fighting  these  ancient  miseries 
which  offer  such  fertile  ground  for  communism's 
favorite  technique  of  political  subversion  and  eco- 
nomic penetration. 

Aid  alone  will  not  bring  the  victory  over  pov- 
erty and  hunger.  People  must  have  within  their 
own  hands  the  means  of  self-support  in  dignity 
and  freedom.  This  can  be  assured  only  if  the 
world's  trade  is  founded  on  principles  which  pro- 
mote expansion  and  provide  opportunity.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  led  the  world  toward 
these  principles  ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

The  freedom  preserved  through  defensive 
strength  must  not  be  lost  to  ignorance  and  hun- 
ger. Yes,  we  have  guns  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world,  but  we  also  have  engineers,  technicians,  and 
surgeons,  and  food,  and  the  certainty  that  all  men 
wish  to  be  free.  And  we  are  determined  through 
understanding  and  cooperation  to  build  lasting 
confidence  and  friendship  which  are  so  vital  in 
this  troubled  world. 

The  Future 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  agreement 
at  Ogdensburg.  The  world  has  changed  and  with 
it  our  responsibilities  have  changed— our  responsi- 
bilities to  ourselves  and  to  all  those  who  respect  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  some  things  have  not  changed.  When  I 
mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  some  of  the  things 
we  share,  my  list  was  incomplete.  I  left  out  per- 
haps the  most  important  things  of  all :  the  belief 
that  peace  and  freedom  are  possible  for  all  men 
and  the  hope  that  the  door  to  peace  and  freedom 
may  be  opened  as  a  result  of  our  strength  in 
cooperation. 

My  travels  and  observations  during  the  past 
year  have  served  to  underline  for  me  the  great 
contribution  which  the  cooperation  between  our 
two  nations  has  made  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  free  world.  They  have  also  served  to  under- 
line the  vital  importance  of  our  continued  cooper- 
ation for  peace  in  the  period  which  lies  ahead. 

May  I  add  that  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves 
we  have  done  for  all  free  men.  And  what  we  have 
done  for  the  security  of  the  free  world  we  have 
done  for  ourselves. 

There  is  still  much  to  do.  Perhaps  there  always 
will  be.  But  I  am  sure  we  will  do  it  together.  If 
we  do  not,  it  will  not  be  done  at  all. 
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To  paraphrase  the  words  of  your  distinguished 
Prime  Minister  [John  George  Diefenbaker]  at 
ceremonies  in  Prince  Albert  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend :  The  price  of  peace  is  cooperation 
and  the  prize  of  cooperation  is  peace. 


IJC  Reports  on  Development 
of  Columbia  River  Basin 

Press  release  885  dated  December  30 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 30  that  the  International  Joint  Commission 
has  submitted  to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  its  report  on  "principles  for, 
determining  and  apportioning  benefits  from  coop- 
erative use  of  storage  of  waters  and  electrical 
interconnection  within  the  Columbia  River  sys- 
tem." The  report  was  made  public  on  December 
30  at  Washington  and  Ottawa. 

In  January  1959  the  two  Governments  requested 
the  Commission  to  make  a  special  report  on  the 
determination  and  allocation  of  benefits  whicl 
might  result  from  the  cooperative  development  oi 
the  Columbia  River  system  with  particular  regarc 
to  electrical  generation  and  flood  control.1 

In  receiving  the  report  the  Department  of  Stati 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  constructive  effort 
of  the  members  of  the  International  Joint  Com 
mission  and  the  fact  that  the  Commission  was  abl 
to  reach  agreement  on  its  recommendations.  Tb 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Section  is  Eugen 
W  Weber,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Canadiai 
Section  is  Gen.  A.G.L.  McNaughton.  The  othe 
Canadian  Commissioners  are  Donald  L.  Stephen 
of  Winnipeg  and  Lucien  Dansereau  of  Montrea 
The  other  U.S.  Commissioner  is  Francis  Adam 
The  Department  of  State  recalled  the  contributio 
which  the  late  Gov.  Douglas  McKay  made  to  th 
Commission's   work   as   Chairman   of   the  U.' 

Section. 

The  Commission's  report  is  now  under  study  b 
appropriate  officials  in  the  U.S.  and  Canadia 
Governments  with  a  view  to  its  usefulness  ? 
guidelines  in  negotiation  of  an  agreement  coverir 
specific  projects  and  cooperative  arrangemen 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  After  consultatk 
with  the  appropriate  congressional  committe 
the  Department  of   State  will  consult   furth 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.16, 1959,  p.  243. 
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with    the    Canadian    Department    of    External 
Affairs  concerning  the  commencement  of  treaty 


negotiations. 


A  similar  announcement  was  made  simultane- 
ously at  Ottawa. 


U.S.  and  Mexican  Officials  Discuss 
Control  of  Illegal  Drug  Traffic 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
released  at  Washington  on  January  5  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  2-day  meeting  of  delegations  from 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Press  release  2  dated  January  5  (revised) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  illicit  production, 
traffic  and  use  of  narcotic  drugs  constitutes  a 
world  problem  as  well  as  a  problem  which  affects 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  alike  and  upon  the 
invitations  of  the  United  States,  delegations  of 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  4  and  5, 
I960,  to  explore,  informally,  ways  and  means  of 
intensifying  the  campaign  against  illicit  traffic 
in  narcotics  in  accordance  with  existing  inter- 
national treaties  and  the  domestic  legislation  of 
ohe  two  countries.  It  was  agreed  that  this  cam- 
oaign  offers  a  most  fruitful  opportunity  for 
nternational  cooperation  as  is  explicit  in  interna- 
tional treaties  on  narcotics  to  which  both  coun- 
tries are  parties  and  in  their  membership  in  the 
Jnited  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
it  was  also  agreed  that,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  which  characterizes 
he  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  the 
wo  Governments  would  continue  to  make  their 
;>est  efforts  to  find  appropriate  measures  to  com- 
bat more  effectively  the  traffic  in  illegal  drugs,  in 
ddition  to  the  implementation  of  provisions  of 
nternational  treaties  on  the  subject  that  each 
jiovemment  is  observing  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
;  In  this  connection  the  Chief  of  the  American 
pelegation  stated  that  his  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  its  facilities  in  the  training  of  per- 
jonnel  and  the  use  of  scientific  and  technical 
iquipment,  if  the  Mexican  Government  should  so 
.esire. 

I  On  this  basis  each  delegation  stated  their  con- 
|  iction  that  their  Governments  would  continue 
p  encourage  closer  cooperation  between  Federal, 

I 
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State  and  municipal  officials  of  the  two  countries 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fight  against  the  nefar- 
ious activities  of  narcotic  criminals  in  the  two 
countries.  It  was  noted  that  the  general  public 
is  frequently  unaware  of  the  operations  of  com- 
petent authorities  in  the  narcotics  field  because 
of  the  necessarily  confidential  nature  of  enforce- 
ment methods. 

There  was  complete  recognition  that  the  drug 
traffic  between  the  two  countries  involves  the 
illicit  production,  distribution  or  transit  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  in  Mexico  and  the  illegal  sale  and  use 
of  or  addiction  to  those  drugs  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  connection  the  Chief  of  the  Mexi- 
can Delegation  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  1947  a  national  campaign  has  been  carried 
out  in  Mexico  with  the  cooperation  of  all  levels 
of  government  to  combat  the  illicit  cultivation, 
traffic  or  transportation  of  narcotic  drugs.  The 
Chief  of  the  American  Delegation  commented 
that  the  United  States  has  increased  the  number 
of  customs  and  narcotics  agents  in  the  areas  near 
the  border  and  is  prepared  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive training  program  for  the  enforcement 
agents  of  both  countries. 

The  members  of  both  Delegations  stressed  the 
need  for  continuous  public  enlightenment  regard- 
ing the  seriousness  of  the  drug  problem,  especially 
in  areas  of  widespread  addiction,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  wholehearted  support  of  the  people  in 
supporting  such  measures  as  have  a  reasonable 
likelihood  of  eliminating  the  violators  of  narcotics 
laws — the  perpetrators  of  the  most  abominable 
crime  against  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
communities. 

Mexican  Delegation: 

Lie.  Oscar  Rabasa,  Chief  of  Delegation,  Director  in  Chief 
for  American  Affairs  and  the  Foreign  Service,  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Relations,  and  Permanent  Representative 
of  Mexico  to  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Narcotics 

Lie.  Juan  Barona  Lobato,  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Mexico 

Lie.  Santiago  Ibafiez  Llamas,  Chief  Inspector  of  Immigra- 
tion, Ministry  of  the  Interior 

Lie.  Francisco  Alfaro  S.,  Chief  of  Legal  Department,  Min- 
istry of  Health  and  Assistance 

Lie.  Jose  Luis  Laris,  Secretary  to  Delegation,  First  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy,  Mexican  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 

United  States  Delegation: 

Myles  Ambrose,  Chief  of  Delegation,  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  Law  Enforcement,  Department  of  the 
Treasury 
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Chester  A.  Emerick,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Customs,  In- 
vestigations, Department  of  the  Treasury 

Henry  L.  Giordano,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Narcotics, 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

John  S.  Hoghland,  2d,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of  State 

Robert  F.  Hale,  Consul  General,  American  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, Tijuana,  Mexico 

Melville  E.  Osborne,  Officer  in  Charge,  Mexican  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Elwyn  F.  Chase,  Jr.,  Office  of  International  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

U.S.   Congressmen  James  Roosevelt  and  Joe 

Holt    from    the    State    of    California  attended 

and    participated    in    the    discussions  held    in 
Washington. 


TME  CONGRESS 


President  Expresses  Views 

on  World  Court  and  Disarmament 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  which  was  made  public  by  Senator 
Humphrey  on  November  27. 


PRESIDENT  EJSENHOWER  TO  SENATOR 

HUMPHREY 

Augusta,  Georgia 

November  17, 1959 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  write  now  in 
further  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  21,  1959. 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  this  Administra- 
tion has  been  to  advance  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
world,  through  actions  directly  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  in  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  countries.  It  is  open  to  us  to 
further  this  great  purpose  both  through  optimum 
use  of  existing  international  institutions  and 
through  the  adoption  of  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  those  institutions. 

Timely  consideration  by  the  United  Nations 
of  threatening  situations,  in  Egypt  in  1956,  in 
Lebanon  in  1958,  and  in  Laos  in  1959,  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
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international  peace  and  security.  The  continued 
development  of  mutual  defense  and  security  ar- 
rangements among  the  United  States  and  a  large 
number  of  free-world  countries  has  provided  a 
powerful  deterrent  against  international  law- 
breaking.  One  cannot,  however,  be  satisfied  with 
the  way  events  have  developed  in  some  areas — 
for  example,  Hungary,  and  Tibet.  The  interna- 
tional community  needs  to  find  more  effective 
means  to  cope  with  and  to  prevent  such  brutal 
uses  of  force. 

One   of   the  principal  efforts   of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  half  dozen  years  has  been  to 
devise   effective  means   for  controlling  and  re- 1 
ducing  armaments.     Success  in  this  quest  will; 
bring  greater  security  to  all  countries  and  lift 
the  threat  of  devastating  nuclear  conflict.    In1 
order  to  make  progress  toward  the  goal  of  com- 
plete and  general  disarmament  expressed  in  the 
United  Nations  resolution 1  recently  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  and  the  other  members  of  the: 
General  Assembly,  this  Government  has  followed 
the  policy  of  seeking  reliable  international  agree- 
ments on  manageable  segments  of  the  whole  arms 
problem.    I  am  hopeful  that  the  current  Geneva 
negotiations  on  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons  tests  will  produce  agreement.2    A  resulting 
treaty    would,   of   course,   be   submitted  to   the 
Senate- 
Next  year  the  United  States  will  be  partici- 
pating in  further  disarmament  efforts  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  group  of  ten  nations  which  will,  as 
appropriate,  report  on  its  progress  to  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Commission  and  General 
Assembly.3     The  best  and  most  carefully  elabo- 
rated disarmament  agreements  are  likely  to  carry 
with  them  some  risks,  at  least  theoretically,  of 
evasion.     But  one  must  ponder,  in  reaching  deci- 
sions on  the  very  complex  and  difficult  subject  of 
arms  control,  the  enormous  risks  entailed  if  rea- 
sonable steps  are  not  taken  to  curb  the  inter- 
national competition  in  armaments  and  to  move 
effectively  in  the  direction  of  disarmament. 

As  you  know  from  my  message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  in  January  1959,4  and 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23, 1959,  p.  766. 

2  For  a  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, see  ibid.,  Jan.  18, 1960,  p.  79. 

a  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  45. 
4  Ibid.,  Jan.  26, 1959,  p.  115. 
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from  expressions  by  the  Vice  President,5  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,6  and  the  Attorney  General,7  the 
Administration  is  anxious  to  contribute  to  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  The  Administration  supports  elimi- 
nation of  the  automatic  reservation  to  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  by  which  the  United  States  has  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  to  determine  unilater- 
dly  whether  a  subject  of  litigation  lies  essentially 
within  domestic  jurisdiction.  I  intend,  therefore, 
>n  an  appropriate  occasion,  to  re-state  to  the  Con- 
gress my  support  for  the  elimination  of  this  reser- 
vation. Elimination  of  this  automatic  reservation 
from  our  own  declaration  accepting  compulsory 
urisdiction  would  place  the  United  States  in  a 
better  position  to  urge  other  countries  to  agree  to 
rider  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
lustice. 

i  1  appreciate  having  your  views  on  this  vitally 
mportant  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

•Jnited  States  Senate 
Vashington,  D.C. 


ENATOR  HUMPHREY  TO  PRESIDENT 
ISENHOWER 

October  21,  1959 
!he  President 
he  White  House 
7ashington,  D.C. 

i  Dear  Mr.  President  :  In  your  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
•ige  on  January  9,  1959,  you  declared  it  to  be  your  pur- 
ise  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  the  end  that  the  rule  of 
\w  may  replace  the  obsolete  rule  of  force  in  the  affairs 
|'  nations.  In  particular,  you  advised  the  Congress  to 
upect  a  more  specific  proposal  from  you,  dealing  with 
,ie  problem  of  our  relationship  to  the  International  Court 
!  Justice.  Subsequently,  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Ittorney  General  have  delivered  important  addresses 
J  ting  your  concern  with  this  problem. 
!  Along  with  many  other  members  of  Congress  in  both 
I'rties,  I  was  delighted  to  note  this  emphasis  on  a  pro- 
,am  of  strengthening  the  Court.    An  American  initiative 


8  Ibid.,  May  4, 1959,  p.  622. 
ybid.,  Feb.  23, 1959,  p.  255. 
'Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1959,  p.  379. 
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along  this  line  would,  I  know,  be  welcome  throughout  the 
world. 

In  selecting  for  first  attention  the  problem  of  the  Ameri- 
can relationship  to  the  Court  itself,  you  have  I  believe, 
made  a  wise  judgment.  In  particular,  the  reservation 
to  ourselves  of  the  right  to  determine  whether  a  case 
lies  within  our  domestic  jurisdiction,  should  be  eliminated 
as  soon  as  possible.  Since  reservations  of  any  party 
automatically  accrue  to  its  adversary,  this  reservation 
probably  will  be  used  against  our  interests  more 
frequently  than  it  is  used  in  our  behalf. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  initiatives 
you  have  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national rule  of  law  are  most  welcome.  They  have  my 
wholehearted  support,  and,  I  am  confident,  the  support  of 
most  members  of  the  Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  94 '  supports  your  position  in  this 
matter.  The  State  Department  has  advised  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  it  is  in  agreement  with  this 
Resolution.  There  is  considerable  support  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  this  step 
toward  greater  participation  in  the  Court,  but  there  is  a 
general  feeling,  which  I  share,  that  since  you  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  speak  further  on  this  subject,  final 
action  should  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  your  message. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  first  session  of  the  present 
Congress  has  adjourned  without  receiving  your  message 
on  this  important  subject. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  give  this  further  considera- 
tion. I  hope  that  you  will,  either  in  your  next  State 
of  the  Union  message  or  in  a  special  communication, 
advise  us  of  the  broad  policies  which  guide  the  United 
States  Government  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  rule  of 
law  in  the  world,  and  also  describe  the  specific  measures 
which  Congress  should  pass  to  aid  in  accomplishing  this 
general  purpose.  Since  Senate  Resolution  94  is  now 
widely  understood  and  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the 
press,  and  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  self-judgement 
aspect  of  the  domestic  jurisdiction  reservation  is  an 
obvious  first  step,  I  hope  your  message  will  contain  a 
plea  for  the  early  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  94. 

The  enunciation  of  general  principles  of  long  range 
foreign  policy  are  most  useful.  The  public  acceptance  of 
these  broad  principles  will  be  bolstered  by  concrete  pro- 
posals. It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  94,  which  is  admittedly  only  a  very 
small  step  toward  the  greater  common  goal  which  we 
share.  With  your  support  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  this  measure,  and  we  will  then  be  able  to  look 
toward  the  further  establishment  of  what  our  late  Sec- 
retary of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  called  "institutions  of 
peace." 

Advocacy  of  measures  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  has  always  been  urgent.     It  is 


8  S.  Res.  94  calls  for  U.S.  renunciations  of  the  right  to 
declare  an  international  legal  dispute  as  "essentially 
domestic"  and  for  acceptance  of  World  Court  jurisdiction 
in  such  disputes  regarding  interpretation  of  treaties,  any 
questions  of  international  law,  breaches  of  international 
obligation,  and  reparations. 
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particularly  urgent  now,  after  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Soviet  Chairman,  to  make  it  doubly  clear  to  the  entire 
world  that,  while  we  shall  strive  mightily  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  Soviet-U.S.  differences,  our  goal  has  not 
shifted  toward  a  two-power  world ;  rather  we  continue  to 
look  resolutely  toward  an  international  system  in  which 
the  rights  of  all  nations  will  be  respected,  regardless  of 
size  or  military  power. 

Ati  American  expression  of  confidence  in  the  Court  at 
this  time,  would  be  of  tremendous  value  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  an  early  occasion  to  express  your  personal  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  make  our  American  membership  in 
the  Court  what  it  should  be. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey 


Secretary  Sends  Report  to  Congress 
on  East-West  Center  in  Hawaii 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Herter  transmitting  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
aA  Plan  for  the  Establishment  in  Hawaii  of  a 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 
Beticeen  East  and  West;"1 1  together  with  the  text 
of  chapter  6,  "Summary  of  Proposals  and 
Estimates. ," 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

December  31,  1959 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:2  I  transmit  here- 
with, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  VI 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  a  Keport  de- 
scribing a  Plan  and  Program  for  the  Establish- 
ment and  Operation  in  Hawaii  of  a  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East 
and  West. 

The  report  presents  both  the  role  which  such  a 
Center  could  have  in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and 
the  problems  and  needs  involved  in  its  establish- 
ment. Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Federal  assistance,  as  described  on  Pages 
11  and  18. 

It  is  not  considered  that  funds  available  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  may 


1 A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  report  are  available 
upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

a  An  identical  letter,  with  a  copy  of  the  report,  was  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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be  used  for  construction  and  operating  costs  of  the 
Center. 
With  warmest  personal  regards, 
Most  sincerely, 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Enclosures:  Report  entitled  "A  Plan  for  the  Establishment  In 
Hawaii  of  a  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West",  dated  December  30,  1959. 

The  Vice  President 

United  States  Senate. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSALS  AND  ESTIMATES 

An  International  Center,  as  proposed,  concen- 
trating on  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs  and  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Hawaii  could  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
programs  of  the  United  States  for  the  promotion 
of  international  educational,  cultural,  and  related, 
activities. 

1.  In  keeping  with  the  views  of  the  Hawaiian 
Community  Advisory  Committee,  it  should  con- 
sist of  two  principal  units,  to  be  maintained, 
staffed,  and  operated  by  the  University.  These 
units  would  consist  of  (1)  an  International  Col- 
lege offering  academic  programs  and  related 
services  and  (2)  an  International  Training  Cen- 
ter providing  facilities  for  on-the-job,  in-service, 
or  field  training.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
Center  would  be  the  Director,  the  Dean  of  the 
International  College,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Training  Center.  The  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Center  would  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

2.  To  initiate  a  program  for  such  a  Centei 
would  require  the  provision  as  soon  as  possible 
of  adequate  housing  and  related  facilities;  its 
expansion  would  have  to  be  commensurate  witl 
the  growth  of  such  facilities. 

3.  During  the  first  three  years,  scholarships  foi 
students  from  Asian  and  Pacific  areas  as  well  as 
for  those  of  the  United  States  should  be  pro 
vided,  and  also  grants  for  outstanding  scholars 
scientists,  and  other  specialists  and  men  of  leader 
ship  in  order  to  strengthen  the  program  of  tin 
Center  and  demonstrate  its  potentialities. 

4.  The  facilities,  services,  and  resources  of  th 
Center  should  be  made  available  at  reasonabl 
cost  to  all  qualified  students,  scholars,  agencies 
and  institutions  interested  in  participating  in  it 


programs. 
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5.  Appropriate  advisory  committees  should  be 
established  to  assure  adequate  liaison  and  policy 
and  program  guidance  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  participating  or  sponsoring  agencies  and 
institutions. 

6.  To  carry  out  such  a  Plan  would  require  spe- 
cial financial  support,  that  is,  support  from 
sources  other  than  and  in  addition  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  University  of  Hawaii. 

7.  Such  special  financial  support,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  amount  to  $8,300,000.  This  would 
be  distributed  as  follows:  (a)  a  contribution  to 
initial  building  costs;  and  during  the  first  three 
years:  (b)  contributions  toward  operational 
expenses,  (c)  scholarships  for  225  Asian  and 
Pacific  students  and  75  American  students,  (d) 
grants  to  outstanding  Asian,  Pacific,  and  Ameri- 
can scholars  and  other  leaders,  and  (e)  advisory 
services.  (For  detailed  figures,  see  Appendix  7.)  3 

8.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  special  financial 
support  from  the  Federal  Government,  no  spe- 
cific provision  has  been  made  for  these  needs  in 
|the  budget  for  1961.  The  Plan  for  the  Center 
as  it  materializes  can  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  agencies  of  the  Government  planning  programs 
which  might  make  use  of  available  facilities. 
Some  support  for  the  Center  might  be  possible 
also  to  the  extent  that  it  could  be  derived  from 
grants  available  under  programs  authorized  by 
general  legislation.  Thus,  the  University  might 
further  explore  the  possibilities  of  obtaining 
assistance  for  the  necessary  building  under  the 
loan  program  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  or  under  programs  of  assistance  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  like  those  currently  proposed 
in  H.R.  4267  or  S.  1017,  86th  Congress,  First 
Session,  1959.  For  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
other  similar  payments  to  or  for  students  and 
other  individuals,  grants  could  be  sought  under 
the  regular  programs  for  which  the  Congress 
appropriates  funds  as  authorized  by  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
11948,  as  amended;  Title  III  of  Chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954;  the  National 
.Defense  Education  Act;  and  other  Acts  cited  spe- 
cifically or  in  general  terms  in  the  legislation 
!vhioh  has  authorized  this  Report. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Task  of  Peaceful  Cooperation 

Remarks  by  George  N.  Shuster 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  resolution 2  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished delegate  from  the  Soviet  Union  [N.  M. 
Sissakian]  and  also  to  his  remarks,  I  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  make  a  statement  somewhat 
more  lengthy  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  recalling  UNESCO's  first 
meeting  in  this  city,  when  a  truly  great  man,  whose 
life  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  upon 
whose  body  then  lay  a  weariness  born  of  duress 
in  concentration  camps,  rose  to  express  the  hopes 
which  were  in  all  our  hearts  at  that  time,  namely, 
that  our  joint  victory  would  usher  in  freedom  and 
a  decent  measure  of  human  understanding.  That 
man  was  Leon  Blum,  and  I  should  like  to  dedicate 
to  the  memory  of  this  son  of  France  what  I  shall 
now  say.  My  comment  will  be,  of  necessity,  in  a 
measure  a  response  to  my  colleague  of  the  Soviet 
Union  but  will  also  be,  I  fondly  trust,  something 
more  than  that. 

Certainly  no  men  desired  more  ardently  peace- 
ful and  fruitful  relations  with  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia than  did  Americans  of  my  generation.  We 
had  been  reared  and  we  lived  in  the  spirit  of 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoevski,  the  two  greatest  masters 
of  the  human  mind  of  their  age  and  still  among 
the  oracles  of  our  own.  They  seem  to  me  far 
more  important  than  sputniks  and  fleets  of  jet 
planes.  How  could  anyone  doubt  that  a  people 
from  which  such  men  arose  is  a  mighty  people  fed 
by  the  springs  of  both  East  and  West?     Why 


8  Not  printed  here. 


lanuary  25,  7960 


1  Made  on  Dec.  2  before  the  55th  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  which  met  at  Paris  Nov.  24- 
Dec.  4.  Dr.  Shuster,  who  is  president  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege, was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

"UNESCO  doc.  55  EX/DR.l/Rev.  The  Soviet  resolu- 
tion called  for  (1)  a  study  of  the  needs  of  underdeveloped 
countries  in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  and  culture 
and  (2)  "a  radical  improvement  of  UNESCO's  activities 
for  consolidating  peace  and  implementing  the  principles 
of  peaceful  co-existence." 
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should  we  not  always  have  lamented  the  barriers 
which,  during  a  long  and  evil  time,  made  the 
Volga  and  Neva  alien  streams  for  us?  It  is,  in 
retrospect,  unfortunate  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  present  at  the  earlier  conference  of  UNESCO, 
despite  earnest  and  repeated  requests  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  note  with 
very  great  satisfaction  that  there  has  been  a 
change  of  climate,  and  I  wish  to  take  full  cogni- 
zance of  this  before  proceeding  to  be  rather  critical 
of  the  resolution  which  Professor  Sissakian  has 
introduced. 

Problem  of  illiteracy  and  Poverty 

There  are  in  this  resolution,  in  the  main,  three 
considerations.  The  first  is  this:  We  are  asked 
to  assume  that,  as  a  result  of  disarmament,  pro- 
fusely large  sums  of  money  will  be  made  available 
to  relieve  illiteracy  and  poverty  throughout  the 
world.  God  knows  that  no  one  could  be  more  in 
favor  of  that  possibility  than  we  are,  but  I  would 
say  in  all  candor  that  we  already  know  what 
these  needs  are.  One  of  my  colleagues,  Professor 
Paulo  Carneiro,  for  example,  has  informed  us 
that  not  less  than  $100  million  a  year  for  10  years 
would  be  required  to  solve  the  problem  of  illit- 
eracy in  Latin  America.  There  exist,  at  the 
United  Nations  and  at  all  our  own  American 
agencies,  documents  galore  which  reflect  the 
nee(l_the  dire,  desperate  need — of  millions  of 
people,  to  whom  Chesterton  refers,  "thronging 
like  the  thousands  up  from  under  the  sea." 

Our  problem  is  not  now  to  ask  UNESCO  what 
are  the  dimensions  of  illiteracy  and  poverty  in  the 
world.  Our  problem  is  first  of  all  to  say,  "What 
can  we  now  do  in  order  to  alleviate  these  difficul- 
ties?" And  I  can  only  tell  you  that  (and  I  think 
here  again  I  will  revert  to  what  Professor  Car- 
neiro said)  there  are  not  merely  people  in  my 
country  but  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  who 
are  giving  of  their  substance  daily  to  relieve  this 
distress.  He  referred  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
bishops  of  the  West  German  Federal  Republic. 
We  know  of  so  many  more — I  will  not  take  up 
your  time  enumerating  them — but  I  merely  want 
to  make  one  illustration.  Heaven  knows  that  the 
people  of  Greece  are  poor  enough,  but  not  long 
ago  we  received  from  two  villages  in  that  country 
a  donation  which  was  sent  to  an  American  organi- 
zation in  the  hope  of  improving  the  lot  of  school- 
children in  India. 
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I   want   now,   if   I   may,   to   say   this   about 
UNESCO  and  its  work.     Sometimes  we  think  | 
that    there    is    nothing    very    glamorous    about 
UNESCO.    This  may  be  true.    It  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  traumatic  and  dramatic  experi- 
ences but  with  the  daily,  nourishing,  creative  work  j 
of  the  human  mind.    Therefore  I  would  say  that  '• 
we  should  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
come  so  far. 

The  other  evening,  after  a  long  series  of  meet- 
ings, I  sat  for  a  while  reading  the  excellent  study  ; 
which  our  colleague,  Mr.  Gardner  Davies,  has 
devoted  to  the  French  poet  Mallarme,  and  my  eye 
lighted  on  that  poet's  line :  Toute  notre  native 
amitie  monotone.     This  amicableness,  this  amitie, 
that  we  feel  is  native  to  the  human  spirit.    It  may 
be  a  bit  monotonous  at  times.    I,  for  my  part,  am 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  what  UNESCO  now  is.. 
I  want  to  see  it  have,  in  the  major  lines  of  its- 
effort,  much  more  imagination,  much  more  power, 
much  more  money,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  fact; 
that  the  men  who  are  guiding  its  destiny  share 
these  views  with  me.    I  see  no  occasion  at  the 
present  time  for  turning  aside  from  the  efforts  to 
which  we  are  devoted  in  order  to  prepare  a  totally 
different  outlook  for  the  Organization. 

Principle  of  Peaceful  Cooperation 

Now  I  shall  come  to  the  other  two  proposals  in 
Professor  Sissakian's  resolution,  about  which  I 
shall  be  even  more  critical,  regretfully  enough. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  what  he  calls  peaceful 
coexistence.  Now  "peaceful  coexistence"  is  one 
term.  We  have  preferred  another  term,  which  is 
"peaceful  cooperation."  The  difficulty  is  that 
"peaceful  coexistence"  has  a  history.  It  has  a 
history  which  from  our  point  of  view  is  not  too 
glamorous,  and  I  want,  for  my  part,  to  be  certain 
that  there  has  been  a  close  in  one  section  of  the 
book  of  the  past  and  that  from  this  time  forward 
the  words  "peaceful  coexistence"  will  mean  some- 
thing else.  I  shall  be  explicit.  There  is  a  pro- 
posal in  this  resolution  that  we  establish  aj 
conference  to  be  held  on  the  basis  of  parity  be- 
tween East  and  West.  Now  what  in  essence  does 
this  resolution  seem  to  us  to  mean?  It  appears 
to  us,  and  my  country,  to  mean  what  we  have 
often  confronted  in  the  United  Nations,  namely, 
a  proposition  that  there  be  set  up  a  kind  of  parity 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  as  a  basis1 
for  a  sort  of  summit  meeting  in  which  we  can! 
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formulate  a  doctrine  we  might  be  able  to  sell  to 
or,  if  necessary,  to  impose  upon  the  Organization. 

Our  concept,  members  of  the  Board,  of  peaceful 
cooperation  is  a  totally  different  one.  We  don't 
want  any  UNESCO  summit  conference.  We  are 
deeply  committed  to  the  principle  of  the  family 
of  nations.  We  know  that  this  family  looks  upon 
us  often  as  the  eldest  child,  who  has  inherited  all 
the  money  and  who  is  a  little  stingy  about  giving 
it  away.  We  also  know  that  members  of  the  fam- 
ily sometimes  are  a  bit  exigent  and  expect  of  us 
things  that  we  cannot  supply.  Nevertheless  I 
wish,  this  afternoon,  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
family  of  nations  and  to  tell  you  that  what  we 
mean  by  cooperation  is  this:  that  never  will  we 
consent  to  any  kind  of  international  intellectual 
organization  in  which  the  smallest  one  amongst 
us  does  not  have  equal  rights  to  share  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  primarily,  that  we  do  not  favor  any 
kind  of  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO 
which  is  based  on  a  principle  of  parity. 

There  is  another  reason.  From  our  point  of 
jview  the  United  States  is  not  a  capitalistic  coun- 
try. We  have  in  our  opinion  long  ceased  to  be  one, 
and  for  my  part,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  that  Karl 
Marx  would  have  great  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  socialist  country  of  the  sort 
he  had  in  mind.  If  I  speak  now  of  a  parity  of 
socialist  and  capitalist  countries,  I  am  not  merely 
being  semantic  but  I  am  pointing  out  that  just  as 
there  has  been  an  inevitable  trend  in  the  whole 
field  of  disarmament  there  has  been  an  equally 
inevitable  trend  in  the  field  of  sociological  and 
economic  development.  Therefore,  I  say,  why  not 
'accept  our  principle  of  peaceful  cooperation,  which 
means  in  essence  that  we  will  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  problems  of  freedom,  of  literacy,  of  emanci- 
pation from  poverty  insofar  as  education  can  make 
'this  possible  and  expend  additional  effort  in  de- 
veloping brilliantly  the  ways  in  which  we  can  at- 
tack these  situations. 

Sources  of  War  Propaganda  and  Preparations 

And  now,  finally,  I  want  to  revert  to  the  last 
(part  of  the  proposal  about  which  Professor  Sis- 
jsakian  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  have  some 
Fery  serious  reservations.  This  is  the  passage  in 
jais  document  which  refers  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  fight  against  preparations  for  and  propaganda 
for  another  war.  This  also  has  a  long  and  serious 
history. 
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For  the  past  10  years  my  country  has  been  cast, 
and  not  by  itself,  in  the  role  of  the  originator  of 
this  kind  of  propaganda.  There  have  been  dozens 
of  international  conferences  which  we  have  not 
attended  in  which  every  resolution  that  was  passed 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  somewhere 
between  Washington  and  New  York  there  ema- 
nated a  constant  stream  of  declarations  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  Now  I  want  to  be  sure,  before 
I  dedicate  UNESCO  to  anything  like  this,  that  it, 
in  turn,  is  not  to  participate  in  a  conference  of 
this  character,  that  when  we  talk  seriously,  man 
to  man,  about  propaganda  for  warfare  and  prepa- 
ration for  war,  we  will  look  present  international 
situations  squarely  in  the  eye.  Where  is  propa- 
ganda for  war  being  made  ?  Where  is  activity  for 
the  promotion  of  military  effort  taking  place  ?  If 
the  proposal  is  to  look  honestly  at  the  current 
sources  of  propaganda  and  of  military  prepara- 
tion, I  can  assure  Professor  Sissakian  that  I  will 
be  present  for  that  conference. 

This  then,  I  think,  more  or  less  summarizes  my 
point  of  view.  I  have,  however,  a  recommendation 
to  make.  This  I  am  going  to  introduce  with  a 
quotation  from  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  is  the 
greatest  testament  of  my  country :  "With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in."  I  agree 
that  this  work  is  the  building  of  a  peace  for  which 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  ardently  long  and  of 
which  they  constantly  dream,  and  I  am  going  to 
suggest  that  between  now  and  the  next  General 
Conference  the  distinguished  delegate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  I,  severally  in  our  ways,  draw 
up  for  consideration  at  the  next  General  Confer- 
ence a  bill  of  particulars  of  what  he  would  have 
UNESCO  do  in  terms  of  the  principle  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  what  I  would  have  UNESCO  do 
in  terms  of  peaceful  cooperation. 

We  will  go  home  to  our  several  countries.  He 
can  consult  his  great  leader,  and  I  will  consult 
mine.  We  will  not  compare  notes  and  perhaps  no 
one  could  hope  this  more  deeply  than  do  I.  And 
I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset :  As  I  talk  this 
afternoon  I  think  of  Leon  Blum,  and  as  I  talk  this 
afternoon  I  think  of  what  I  owe  personally,  and 
will  owe  every  day  of  my  life,  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  great  masters  of  Russian  literature.  I  pro- 
foundly hope  that,  when  we  come  back  with  the 
two  lists  of  proposals  which  I  have  suggested  this 
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afternoon,  there  will  be  so  much  agreement  be- 
tween us  that  UNESCO  can  then  proceed  to  say, 
"At  last  we  have  opened  an  era  in  which  a  genuine 
measure  of  cooperation  and  friendship  is  possible." 
I  shall  even  confess  to  Professor  Sissakian  that, 
being  the  kind  of  man  I  am,  I  shall  go  back  to  my 
homeland  and  pray  daily  that  his  list  may  be  in- 
spired with  even  greater  wisdom  than  my  own.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  like  to  conclude  the 
remarks  I  wish  to  make  on  his  resolution. 
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MULTILATERAL 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,    with   annexes.     Done  at  Washington   April   8, 

SL  and  acceptances  deposited:  Colombia  December 
21  1959;  Ecuador,  December  22,  1959,  M  feaivaaor, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama,  December  29, 
1959 ;  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
December  30,  1959. 

Entered  into  force:  December  30,  1959. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement  of  1958.    Done  at  London 
December  1,    1958.     Entered  into   force  provisionally 
January  1, 1959 ;  definitively  for  the  United  States  Octo- 
ber 9,  1959.  ^  .       01    10_Q 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  SI,  19<>9. 
Ratifications   and  acceptances  deposited:  Costa   Kica, 
Tune  23    1959;   Cuba    (with  reservation),  June  id, 
1959;  Dominican  Republic,  June  3,  1959;  Indonesia, 
November  6, 1959 ;  Ireland,  June  5, 1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958)    annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  ol 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.    Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  19o8. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  December  30,  1959. 
Entered  into  force:  January  1, 1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  30, 19o7. 
Signature:  Peru,  December  4, 1959. 

Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia Done  at  Geneva  May  25,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  November  16,  1959;  for  the  United  States,  No- 
vember 19,  1959. 


Signatures:  Yugoslavia,  May  25,  1959;  France,  May  30, 
1959-   Finland,  June  18,   1959;  Italy,  July  7,  1959; 
Greece,  July  9,  1959 ;  Norway,  July  14,  1959 ;  Turkey,  • 
July  21,  1959 ;  New  Zealand,  August  4,  1959 ;  Belgium 
(subject  to  ratification),  August  20,  1959;  India  and 
Indonesia,  September  1,  1959;  Ghana,  September  9, 
1959  •  Austria,  September  22,  1959 ;  Luxembourg,  Oc- 
tober  12,   1959;    Netherlands  and   United   Kingdom 
(but  not  in  respect  of  the  Protected  State  of  Brunei)  , 
October  19, 1959;  Denmark,  October  26,  1959;  Czecho- 
slovakia, Israel,  and  Sweden,  October  29,  1959 ;  Cey- 
lon October  31,  1959 ;  Canada  and  Chile,  November  6, 
1959  •  Uruguay,  November  9,  1959 ;  Burma,  November 
11,   1959;   Peru,   November  16,   1959;  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  November  17,  1959 ;  United 
States,  November  19, 1959. 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  September  16,  1959. 
Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Israel  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs   and  Trade.     Done  at 
Geneva  May  29,  1959.     Entered  into  force  October  9, 
1959 ;  for  the  United  States  December  19,  1959. 
Signatures:  Israel    (subject  to  ratification),  May  29,, 
1959;  Greece,  July  9,  1959;  Norway,  July  14,  1959;, 
Turkey,  August  6,  3959;  Ghana,  September  9,  1959; 
Austria   (subject  to  ratification)   and  New  Zealand,. 
•September  22,  1959;  Belgium  (subject  to  ratification), 
and  Finland,  October  6, 1959 ;  France,  October  9, 1959 ;. 
Netherlands  and  United  Kingdom  (but  not  in  respecti 
of  the  Protected  States  of  Abu  Dhabi,  Ajman,  Bahrain, 
Brunei,2    Dubai,   Fujairah,    Kuwait,    Qatar,   Ras    al 
Khaimah,  Sharjah,  and  Ummal  Quaiwan) ,  October  19, 
1959  •  Sweden,  October  29,  1959 ;  Nicaragua,  October, 
30  1959 ;  Ceylon,  October  31,  1959 ;  Canada  and  Den-,, 
mark,  November  6, 1959 ;  Uruguay,  November  9,  1959; 
Burma,  November  11,  1959 ;  Peru,  November  16,  1959  < 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  Union 
of  South  Africa,  November  17,  1959;  United  States 
November  19,  1959 ;  Italy,  December  7,  1959. 
Ratification  deposited:  Israel,  September  9,  1959. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex 
Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  througfi 
24  1959  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  1 
and  parts  III  to  VIII,  and  August  1,  1959,  for  part  II, 
TIAS  4302.  ,_       oA    .„. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Mexico,  December  30,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Netherlands 

Agreement  further  extending  the  agreement  of  August  < 
and  16  1956,  as  extended  (TIAS  3650  and  3896),  relatim 
to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  rawinsonde  obser 
vation  stations  in  Curacao  and  St.  Martin.  Effected  b. 
exchange  of  notes  at  The  Hague  July  21  and  Octobe 
10,  1958.    Entered  into  force  October  10,  1958. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  replacing  schedule  I  (Swiss)  annexed  to  th 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  of  1936  (49  Stat.  3917).  Ei 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Decembe 
30,  1959.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960. 

Turkey 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agreement  of  N°vembe 
15  1954,  as  supplemented  and  amended  (TIAS  317. 
3204  3205,  and  3414),  for  the  exchange  of  commoditie 
and  sale  of  grain,  with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange  c 
notes  at  Ankara  December  10, 1959.  Entered  into  fore 
December  10,  1959. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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2  Notification  dated  November  27,  1959,  accepts  declar; 
tion  in  respect  of  Protected  State  of  Brunei. 
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United  States  Participates  in  Economic  Talks  at  Paris 


Under  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  left  Washing- 
ton for  Paris  on  January  10  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  a  meeting  of  a  Special  Economic 
Committee  on  January  12  and  IS,1  a  meeting  of  the 
20  governments  which  are  members  or  associates 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  on  January  14-,2  and  a  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  OEEC  Council,  also  on  Janu- 
ary llf..  Following  is  a  series  of  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Dillon,  together  with  the  texts  of  three 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Special  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  January  IS  and  subsequently  by  the  20 
member  countries  and  associates  of  the  OEEC  on 
January  llf.. 


DEPARTURE  STATEMENT,  WASHINGTON,   JAN- 
UARY 10 

Press  release  5  dated  January  9 

My  trip  to  Paris  has  two  purposes : 

On  January  12  and  13  I  will  attend  a  meeting 
;of  representatives  of  a  number  of  governments 
and  the  European  Economic  Commission.  This 
meeting  was  called  in  accordance  with  an  under- 
standing reached  by  President  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  at  their  conference  in  Paris 
bn  December  21. 3 

On  January  14  I  will  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Council 
af  the  OEEC. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  on  January  12  and  13 
j;o  consider  the  need  for  and  possible  methods  of 
pontinuing  consultation  on  the  important  prob- 
lems of  expanding  liberal  multilateral  world 
i^rade  and  stimulating  aid  to  the  less  developed 
i;oun  tries  of  the  free  world.  These  are  complex 
ind  difficult  problems.  We  do  not  expect  to  solve 
Jiem  during  the  course  of  the  next  week,  nor  do 
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we  plan  to  make  decisions  affecting  other  coun- 
tries without  full  consultation  with  them.  But 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  decide  upon 
practical  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  devise 
the  means  most  suitable  for  close  consultation  on 
these  subjects. 

The  OEEC  Council  and  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  will  be  fully  informed  of  the  discussions 
held  on  January  12  and  13. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  have  made  tremendous 
progress  in  devising  entirely  new  concepts  and 
new  means  of  cooperation  with  each  other.  I 
am  confident  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
has  made  possible  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
will  serve  us  equally  well  in  dealing  with  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 


1  The  governments  and  organizations  represented  at  the 
meeting  on  Jan.  12  and  13  were : 

Belgium  Netherlands 

Canada  Portugal 

Denmark  Sweden 

France  Switzerland 

Germany  United  Kingdom 

Greece  United  States 

Italy  EEC  Commission 

2  The  member  countries  of  the  OEEC  and  associates 
represented  at  the  meeting  on  Jan.  14  were : 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Canada  (associate) 

United  States  (associate) 

8  For  text  of  a  communique,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11, 
1960,  p.  43. 
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ARRIVAL  STATEMENT,  PARIS,  JANUARY  11 

During  my  last  visit  to  Europe  in  early  Decem- 
ber,4 I  had  a  most  welcome  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss informally  with  a  number  of  my  European 
friends  and  colleagues  matters  relating  to  certain 
trade  problems  and  the  challenge  facing  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  free  world  to  assist 
the  less  developed  countries. 

Since  then,  President  Eisenhower,  President  de 
Gaulle,  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  and  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  have  proposed  an  informal  meeting 
to  consider  the  need  and  possible  methods  for  con- 
tinuing close  consultation  on  these  problems.  I 
look  forward  to  representing  the  United  States  at 
that  meeting,  which  has  been  called  for  January 
12  and  13. 

Immediately  thereafter,  on  January  14,  I  will 
also  represent  the  United  States  at  the  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  OEEC  Council.  This  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  participants  in  the  Jan- 
uary 12-13  meeting  to  inform  the  entire  OEEC  of 
their  discussions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  now  face  two  tasks.  The 
first  is  to  consider  immediate  steps  to  have  early 
informal  consultations  on  the  trade  problems  I 
have  spoken  of  and  also  on  development  assist- 
ance. Our  second  task  is  to  consider  a  long-range 
plan  for  continuing  international  consultations 
in  the  future. 

We  now  seek  constructive  solutions  to  new 
challenges  facing  us  today.  As  we  do  so,  I  am 
confident  that  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  has  made  possible  the  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  1950's  will  serve  us  equally 
in  the  decade  ahead. 


SPECIAL  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE,  PARIS,  JAN- 
UARY 12 

Press  release  13  dated  January  14 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  Special  Economic  Committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  major  tasks  to  which  my 
Government  hopes  this  Committee  will  address 


itself  in  the  limited  time  at  its  disposal  today 
and  tomorrow. 

I  will  begin  by  discussing  the  background  of  the 
communique  which  was  issued  on  December  21 
following  the  close  of  the  recent  Western  summit 
meeting  and  from  which  we  draw  our  terms  of 
reference.  Then  I  would  like  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  for  its  consideration  certain  proce- 
dural suggestions  for  future  work. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat  the  text  of 
the  communique  of  December  21.  The  essence  of 
it  is  that  we  are  invited  to  consider  procedures 
designed  to  insure  that  three  important  economic 
questions  will  be  given  prompt  and  serious  inter- 
national attention. 

The  first  of  these  questions  relates  to  the  com- 
mercial policies  of  the  members  of  the  European  J 
Economic  Community  [EEC]  and  of  the  proposed 
European  Free  Trade  Association  [EFTA] 6 
with  respect  to  trade  with  other  countries,  includ- 
ing their  trade  with  each  other. 

The  second  is  that  of  enlarging  the  flow  of: 
development  capital  from  the  industrialized  free, 
world  to  the  less  developed  areas. 

The  third  is  the  problem  of  finding  the  best 
mechanism  for  continuing  international  consulta- 
tions on  major  economic  problems,  including  the 
problem  of  development  assistance. 

You  are  all  of  course  aware  that  the  communique 
of  December  21  was  based  upon  a  proposal  put  for- 
ward by  the  United  States.  This  proposal  of  ours 
was  formulated  in  the  light  of  discussions  in  recent 
weeks  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  several  European  governments.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  occasion  to  discuss  certain  of 
these  matters  during  his  recent  trip,  first  in  Home 
and  later  in  Paris.  I  also  discussed  them  with  the 
representatives  of  several  governments  and  with 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity in  the  course  of  my  recent  visit  to  London, 
Brussels,  Bonn,  and  Paris,  as  did  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  [T.  Graydon]  Upton  on  an 
earlier  trip. 

As  a  result  of  these  talks  my  Government  came 
to  the  following  conclusions. 


4  Mr.  Dillon  was  in  Europe  Dec.  7-14 ;  for  an  announce- 
ment of  his  itinerary,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1959, 
p.  862. 
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6  The  EEC,  sometimes  called  the  "Inner  Six,"  is  com- 
posed of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  EFTA,  sometimes  called  the 
"Outer  Seven,"  is  composed  of  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Question  of  European  Trade 

First,  we  concluded  that  the  trade  problems  now 
emerging  in  Western  Europe  presented  certain 
dangers.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  danger  that 
these  trade  problems  could  lead  to  political  and 
economic  frictions  within  Europe  which  might 
weaken  the  cohesion  of  the  free  world.  On  the 
other  was  the  danger  that,  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
regional  European  trade  problem,  measures  might 
be  taken  which  could  seriously  impair  the  world- 
wide trading  principles  established  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

These  dangers,  political  and  economic,  are  not 
ones  which  the  United  States  can  safely  ignore. 
To  mention  only  the  economic  aspect,  it  is  clear 
that  the  development  of  United  States  commer- 
cial policy  cannot  be  divorced  from  developments 
in  such  an  important  area  of  world  trade  as  West- 
ern Europe.  All  would  agree,  I  think,  that  the 
pursuit  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy  by  the 
United  States  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
an  effective  world  trading  system.  United  States 
commercial  policy,  however,  is  not  formed  in  a 
vacuum.  It  can  be  kept  liberal  only  insofar  as 
ather  major  trading  countries  also  pursue  liberal 
policies.  Viewing  the  matter  in  both  its  political 
ind  economic  aspects,  we  believe  that  the  Euro- 
pean trade  question  is  an  urgent  one  and  requires 
;he  earliest  possible  attention.  The  history  of 
his  problem  makes  clear  that  there  is  no  easy 
solution  readily  at  hand.  It  is  likely  therefore 
;hat  this  subject  will  require  continuing  consulta- 
tions. 

Question  of  Enlarged  Development  Assistance 

The  second  conclusion  to  which  we  came  as  a 
•esult  of  our  talks  was  that  there  is  great  aware- 
iess  in  Western  Europe  of  the  increasing  role 
vhich  Europe  is  bound  to  play  in  the  provision  of 
levelopment  assistance  to  the  newly  developing 
,reas  of  the  free  world  and  that  there  exists  a 
lesire  for  cooperation  with  the  United  States  and 
I'ther  capital-exporting  nations  in  this  common 
ndeavor  which  is  so  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
I  reedom. 

J  At  the  same  time,  many  questions  have  been 
aised  as  to  the  best  methods  of  mobilizing  na- 
lonal  resources  for  development  assistance  and 
f  bringing  about  a  more  effective  exchange  of 
iews  and  experience  among  the  capital-exporting 
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nations  which  have  the  capacity  to  provide  these 
resources. 

The  problem  of  development  assistance — like 
that  of  the  trade  problem  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— is  also  one  in  which  the  United  States 
has  a  deep  interest  because  of  its  substantial  activi- 
ties in  this  field.  We  wish  to  work  closely  with 
Western  Europe  and  Canada  in  an  endeavor  to 
provide  the  external  development  capital  which 
the  developing  areas  of  the  free  world  must  have 
if  their  own  efforts  to  achieve  economic  progress 
under  conditions  of  freedom  are  to  succeed. 

Question  of  Successor  to  OEEC 

The  third  conclusion  to  which  I  came  as  a  result 
of  our  discussions  was  that  there  was  need  for 
improving  the  machinery  of  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation  so  as  to  create  a  better  mecha- 
nism for  dealing  with  major  economic  issues  with 
a  strengthened  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  concerned.  With 
this  in  view  we  felt  that  study  should  be  given  to 
revitalizing  and  broadening  the  work  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
through  the  establishment  of  a  successor  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  could  become  a 
full  member. 

The  OEEC  has  succeeded  outstandingly  in  its 
major  tasks  of  furthering  the  recovery  of  West- 
ern Europe.  Even  though  many  of  the  tasks  for 
which  it  was  originally  created  have  now  been 
largely  accomplished,  the  OEEC  is  continuing  to 
do  valuable  work.  The  habits  of  cooperation 
which  have  been  developed  through  its  efforts 
should  be  maintained  and  strengthened.  For  the 
new  challenges  which  have  emerged  require  the 
closest  cooperation  by  all  of  us.  For  its  part  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  play  a  full  and  active 
part  in  such  an  effort. 

Looking  to  the  years  ahead  we  see  two  main 
economic  objectives  which  will  require  continuing 
attention.  These  are  (1)  the  objective  of  promot- 
ing the  economic  development  of  the  less  developed 
areas,  through  bilateral  methods  as  well  as 
through  the  multilateral  institutions  already  exist- 
ing or  about  to  be  created;  and  (2)  the  objective 
of  assuring  stability  and  growth  in  the  world 
economy. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  If,  as  a  result  of 
this  week's  meetings,  a  study  is  undertaken  of  the 
methods  of  improving  cooperation  in  the  economic 
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field,  we  feel  that  such  a  study  should  not  affect  the 
good  work  presently  under  way  in  the  OEEC. 
This  should  continue  as  at  present.  If,  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  studies,  it  should  later  be  deter- 
mined by  the  member  countries  of  the  OEEC  that 
a  successor  organization  would  be  desirable,  then 
and  only  then  would  it  be  time  to  transform  the 
operations  of  the  OEEC  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  requirements  of  the  successor  organization. 

These,  then,  were  the  substantive  conclusions 
which  emerged  from  our  consideration  of  current 
economic  problems  following  our  discussions  with 
several  European  governments. 

Need  for  International  Action  on  Economic  Problems 

The  three  economic  questions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned—the question  of  European  trade,  the  ques- 
tion of  enlarged  development  assistance,  and  the 
question  of  a  successor  organization  to  the 
OEEC — are  in  many  respects  separate  questions. 
Yet  these  three  questions  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, which  is  that  there  is  no  existing  interna- 
tional institution  through  which  they  may  be 
successfully  attacked. 

The  urgent  question  of  European  trade  is  not 
being  discussed  in  the  OEEC,  partly  for  historical 
reasons  with  which  all  of  the  members  of  this 
Committee  are  familiar.    Nor,  because  of  aspects 
which  go  beyond  the  realm  of  commercial  policy, 
can  it  be  discussed  effectively  in  the  large  forum 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
In  our  judgment  this  question  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed with  any  prospect  of  progress  in  a  limited 
but  representative  group  such  as  this  Committee. 
The  question  of  coordination  of  broad  national 
policies  relating  to  worldwide  development  assist- 
ance would  appear  to  require  the  full  participation 
of  all  countries  actively  engaged  in  this  effort. 
The  OEEC  as  presently  constituted  is  seriously 
handicapped  in  this  effort  since  the  United  States 
is  not  a  full  member.    And,  while  the  World  Bank 
can  be  helpful  in  providing  many  kinds  of  infor- 
mation and  in  bringing  countries  together  on  spe- 
cific projects  in  which  the  Bank  has  an  interest, 
it  is  itself  a  lending  institution  which  is  not  organ- 
ized in  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible  the  inter- 
national discussion  of  broad  policies,  including 
national  lending  policies  and  the  programs  of 
those  members  which  provide,  or  desire  to  provide, 
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external  capital  for  development  on  a  bilateral 
basis  over  and  above  their  contribution  to  inter- 
national organizations. 

Finally,  the  question  of  whether  there  should 
be  a  successor  organization  to  the  OEEC,  which 
would  continue  existing  functions  of  the  OEEC, 
which  would  add  important  new  functions,  and 
which  would  allow  the  United  States  and,  we 
hope,  Canada  to  assume  the  role  of  full  members, 
can,  in  our  view,  only  be  discussed  directly  by  all 
the  governments  concerned  outside  the  framework 
of  the  institutional  structure  of  the  OEEC. 

It  was  against  this  background,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  proposed,  at  the  time  of  the  Western  sum-; 
mit  meeting,  the  creation  of  this  Committee  to 
formulate  appropriate  procedures  to  further  inter-* 
national  consideration  of  the  three  major  eco- 
nomic problems  to  which  I  have  referred. 

U.S.  Offers  Procedural  Suggestions 

Since  the  publication  of  the  communique  ot 
December  21  and  the  issuance  by  the  French  Gov 
eminent  of  the  invitation  to  participate  in  thr 
Special  Economic  Committee,  my  Government  has 
been  in  continuing  consultation  both  with  the 
governments  represented  here  and  with  other  gov- 
ernments regarding  the  work  of  this  Committee 
In  the  light  of  these  consultations  I  would  like  tc 
place  before  the  Committee  the  following  pro 
cedural  suggestions:  first,  for  studying  the  desk 
ability  of  a  successor  organization  to  the  OEEC 
second,  for  discussing,  pending  the  establishmen 
of  such  a  successor  organization,  the  problems  o: 
development  assistance  to  the  less  developed  areas 
and,  third,  for  giving  early  attention  to  the  Euro 
pean  trade  questions. 
Committee  To  Study  OEEC  Reorganization 

In  considering  the  desirability  of  a  successo 
organization  to  the  OEEC  I  think  you  will  aj 
agree  that  any  such  decision  can  only  be  taken  b; 
the  20  governments  who  are  members  of  or  assc 
ciated  with  the  OEEC.  Furthermore  all  thes 
governments  must  have  adequate  opportunity  V. 
thoroughly  consider  the  matter  so  that  we  ma- 
all  be  certain  that  we  are  obtaining  the  best  poi 
sible  mechanism  for  handling  the  important  ec< 
nomic  problems  which  will  face  us  in  the  futur 
Accordingly  we  would  suggest  that  this  matter  t 
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thoroughly  considered  and  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  senior  officials  representing  the  20  governments. 
The  efforts  of  such  a  group  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  preparation  of  adequate  work- 
ing papers.  These  could  best  be  prepared  by  a 
very  small  group.  It  is  our  view  that  this  pre- 
paratory working  group  should  consist  of  not 
more  than  three  persons :  one  of  whom  might  be 
chosen  from  the  EFTA  countries,  the  second  from 
the  EEC  countries,  and  the  third  from  the  other 
countries  who  are  members  of  or  associated  with 
the  OEEC.  Once  chosen,  this  Committee  of  Three 
would  be  expected  to  obtain  the  views  of  each 
of  the  20  governments  and  to  prepare  a  report  for 
submission  to  the  20  governments.  This  report 
might  outline  the  general  problems  to  be  faced 
and  might  include  a  draft  charter.  These  docu- 
ments could  then  serve  as  the  initial  working 
documents  for  the  conference  of  officials  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

If,  as  a  result  of  the  conference  of  officials,  gen- 
eral agreement  emerged  on  the  desirability  of  a 
successor  organization,  a  ministerial  meeting 
could  be  convened  to  decide  any  remaining  points 
at  issue  and  to  approve  a  new  charter,  which  would 
then  be  submitted  to  governments  for  ratification. 

It  would  be  our  thought  that,  if  the  Special 
Economic  Committee  agrees  on  a  procedure  such 
as  I  have  outlined  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  successor  organization  to  the  OEEC,  the  Com- 
mittee should  recommend  it  to  all  of  the  20  gov- 
ernments of  the  OEEC,  whose  representatives  will 
be  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
OEEC  Council  on  January  14. 

The  procedure  I  have  outlined  is  designed  to 
give  every  member  country  of  the  OEEC  full  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  work  from  the  be- 
ginning. We  have  been  aware  during  the  weeks 
following  the  communique  of  December  21  that 
many  countries  were  uncertain  as  to  what  the 
,  United  States  had  in  mind  in  proposing  consider- 
ation of  a  new  mechanism  of  consultation  to  fol- 
low the  OEEC.  We  have  heard,  on  the  one  hand, 
!that  our  objective  was  to  weaken  the  EFTA,  on 
jthe  other,  to  weaken  the  EEC,  and,  finally,  that  we 
;  might  be  desirous  of  establishing  some  sort  of 
[directorate  to  make  decisions  for  others. 

Let  me  state  clearly  what  our  motivation 
[actually  was.  It  was  very  simple.  We  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  new  problems  facing 
the  world,  particularly  the  necessity  of  marshaling 
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the  total  economic  resources  of  the  free  world  in 
the  most  effective  manner  to  meet  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  newly  developing  countries,  required 
a  close  and  fully  equal  collaboration  between  the 
United  States  and  the  now  completely  recovered 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  creation  of  a 
new  organization  seemed  unthinkable.  It  was 
only  natural  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  com- 
bining everything  that  is  best  in  the  OEEC  with 
a  changed  framework  that  would  permit  full  and 
equal  United  States  participation.  We  recognize 
that  the  OEEC  performs  and  should  continue  to 
perform  certain  functions  that  are  purely  Euro- 
pean in  character  and  in  which  our  participation 
would  not  be  appropriate.  We  would  hope  that 
all  such  activities  as  are  found  to  be  of  continuing 
usefulness  by  the  members  would  continue  on  a 
purely  European  basis  unaffected  by  our  assump- 
tion of  full  membership  in  a  new  parent  body. 

Development  Assistance  Group 

Now  as  to  the  problem  of  development  assist- 
ance and  its  better  coordination.  If  the  study  of 
the  successor  organization  to  the  OEEC  results  in 
general  agreement  that  such  an  organization 
should  be  established,  we  assume  that  it  may  be 
as  long  as  18  months  before  the  new  organization 
could  come  into  being.  We  therefore  propose  that 
in  the  meantime  a  limited  group  be  constituted 
consisting  of  those  countries  in  a  position  to  make 
an  effective  long-term  bilateral  contribution  to  the 
flow  of  funds  to  the  less  developed  countries.  We 
believe  that  this  group  on  development  assistance 
should  operate  in  an  informal  manner  and  that  it 
should  consult,  whenever  desirable,  with  the 
World  Bank,  the  OEEC,  and  other  appropriate 
national  or  international  institutions.  A  major 
task  of  the  development  assistance  group  would  be 
to  discuss  the  most  effective  methods  of  mobilizing 
national  resources  for  development  assistance  as 
well  as  of  providing  such  assistance  to  recipient 
countries  in  the  most  useful  manner.  There  is  not 
only  a  real  need  for  an  increased  flow  of  long-term 
private  and  public  funds  from  the  industrial 
countries  whose  reserves  have  increased  in  recent 
years  but  also  a  real  need  to  provide  investments, 
loans,  and  assistance  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries in  ways  which  will  make  the  maximum  con- 
structive contribution  to  their  economies.  The 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  make  avail- 
able to  this  group  information  on  its  own  lending, 
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assistance,  and  investment  guaranty  operations 
with  the  thought  that  our  experience  might  be  use- 
ful to  others  in  considering  their  own  programs. 

We  do  not  envisage  that  the  development  as- 
sistance group  should  attempt  to  engage  in  a 
"burden  sharing"  exercise  or  seek  to  reach  deci- 
sions on  amounts  of  assistance  to  be  provided  to 
specific  countries  or  areas.  If,  during  its  delibera- 
tions, it  appears  that  two  or  more  countries  desire 
to  cooperate  in  assistance  to  particular  countries, 
then  it  would  be  desirable  to  consult  promptly  with 
the  recipient  country  or  perhaps  enlist  the  good 
offices  of  the  World  Bank.  This,  as  you  know,  has 
been  the  procedure  followed  successfully  by  a  num- 
ber of  capital-exporting  nations  and  the  World 
Bank  in  coordinating  assistance  to  India. 

We  believe  that  the  development  assistance 
group  would  not  require  any  special  international 
staff.  It  could,  however,  make  effective  use  of 
certain  studies  which  might  be  carried  out  by  the 
staff  of  the  OEEC.  Useful  studies  which  the 
OEEC  might  appropriately  undertake  at  this  time 
would  be : 

(a)  The  development  of  up-to-date  statistics 
on  the  actual  amount  of  financing  which  various 
countries  have  undertaken  in  their  transactions 
with  the  less  developed  countries,  as  well  as  the 
various  types  of  financing,  the  relative  maturities, 
and  the  countries  to  which  assistance  has  gone. 

(b)  A  factual  survey  of  existing  national  or- 
ganizations in  the  investment,  lending,  and  assist- 
ance field  through  which  funds  are  made  available 
to  the  less  developed  countries,  the  policies  of 
these  organizations,  the  funds  currently  available 
to  them,  and  the  source  of  the  funds. 

(c)  An  analysis  of  the  various  types  of  incen- 
tives to  foreign  investment  in  the  less  developed 
countries  which  may  exist  or  be  under  considera- 
tion in  the  industrial  countries. 

These  studies,  as  you  will  have  observed,  cor- 
respond in  general  with  certain  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  OEEC  staff,  which  are  to  be 
considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  OEEC  Council 
on  January  14.  Certain  other  recommendations 
of  the  OEEC  staff  in  the  field  of  development 
assistance  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  premature, 
and  we  will  speak  to  that  point  at  the  January  14 
meeting. 

We  propose  that  the  development  assistance 
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group  consist  of  those  of  us  who,  in  addition  to 
their  contributions  in  multilateral  organizations, 
now  make,  or  might  be  prepared  to  make,  signifi- 
cant bilateral  contributions  to  development.  Such 
a  group  might  include,  for  example,  Canada,  ; 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  \ 
United  States,  and  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community. 

Continuation  of  Special  Economic  Committee 

The  third  and  last  procedural  proposal  which 
we  wish  to  put  forward  is  that  there  be  agree- 
ment on  the  forum  in  which  the  European  trade 
questions  referred  to  in  the  communique  of  Decem- 
ber 21  could  be  discussed  from  time  to  time,  pend- 
ing the  decision  on  a  successor  organization  to: 
OEEC. 

We  suggest  that  this  Special  Economic  Com-; 
mittee  should  be  continued  for  this  purpose. 
Although  we  have  heard  various  alternative  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  composition  of  an  appro- 
priate group,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  a  better- 
formula  can  be  found.  In  any  case,  the  problems 
to  be  considered  are  of  such  potential  seriousness 
and  urgency  that  they  should  not  be  put  aside 
pending  the  possible  creation  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion, which  probably  could  not  take  place  for  some 
18  months.  If  agreement  can  be  reached  that  this 
body  is  appropriate  for  this  purpose,  we  would 
hope  that  the  date  and  place  for  its  first  meeting 
could  be  agreed  upon  at  this  time.  We  believe 
that  this  first  meeting  should  be  held  soon  and 
should  be  attended  by  senior  officials,  with  minis- 
terial meetings  to  be  called  thereafter  as  necessary. 
The  group  to  deal  with  these  trade  questions 
would  not,  of  course,  affect  the  continuing  work 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  the  Steering  Board 
for  Trade  of  the  OEEC. 

This  completes  the  presentation  of  our  views, 
Mr.  Chairman.  In  order  to  facilitate  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  of  the  procedural 
suggestions  we  have  made,  we  have  preparec 
drafts  of  the  formal  actions  which  the  Committe< 
might  take  on  each  of  the  three  procedural  ar- 
rangements—the study  of  the  reorganization  oi 
the  OEEC,  the  establishment  of  the  development 
assistance  group  and  its  terms  of  reference,  anc 
the  continuation  of  the  Special  Committee  to  dis 
cuss  the  trade  problem.     These  drafts  are  beinf 
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circulated  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee. 


MEETING    OF   20   GOVERNMENTS,    PARIS,   JAN- 
UARY 14 

Press  release  19  dated  January  15 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  excellent  report 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Special  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Mr.  [Joseph  M.  A.  H.]  Luns. 
He  has  most  ably  summarized  the  outcome  of  our 
meeting  yesterday.  I  am  glad  that  he  stressed — 
and  I  myself  wish  to  underline — the  fact  that  all 
of  us  who  participated  in  the  informal  meetings 
fully  recognized  the  interest  of  all  member  coun- 
tries of  the  OEEC,  as  well  as  the  two  associate 
members,  in  this  matter.  I  trust  the  full  report 
which  has  just  been  made  will  reassure  all  the  gov- 
ernments represented  here  today  that  there  was 
ho  intention  on  the  part  of  any  of  us — and  this 
has  certainly  been  the  case  so  far  as  my  own  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned — to  proceed  further  without 
full  consultation  with  all  OEEC  governments. 

Arrangements  were  made,  I  know,  for  all  of  you 
to  receive  copies  of  my  remarks  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Special  Economic 
Committee.  Therefore  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  comment  at  any  length  on  the  reasons 
which  prompted  the  proposals  my  Government 
lias  put  forward.  The  essence  of  the  United 
States  position  is  that  there  are  new  challenges 
xnd  new  opportunities  facing  the  free  world.  A 
greater  degree  of  effective  collaboration  is  needed 
to  insure  that  we  will  be  successful  in  meeting  the 
lew  situation. 

The  objective  of  my  Government  in  these  dis- 
cussions has  been  to  reach  agreement  on  an  orderly 
nethod  of  beginning  an  exploration  of  three  dis- 
tinct problems:  first,  the  question  of  trade  which 
Mas  arisen  here  in  Europe  but  whose  ramifications 
ire  truly  worldwide  in  scope ;  second,  the  question 

!)f  how  to  mobilize  economic  resources  more  effec- 

i  , 

lively  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
| ess  developed  areas;  and,  third,  the  need  for  new 
;nethods  of  economic  cooperation  which  will  pro- 
mote stability  and  growth  in  the  world  economy. 
•  All  20  governments  represented  here  today 
nust  obviously  participate  from  the  very  begin- 
ling  in  work  relating  to  the  question  of  organiza- 
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tional  arrangements.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find 
that  this  is  fully  provided  for  in  the  resolution 
recommended  by  the  Special  Committee. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  one  point  to  which 
my  Government  attaches  particular  importance. 
That  is  the  necessity  that  the  good  work  of  the 
OEEC  continue  unchanged  during  this  period 
when  we  will  be  considering  the  possibilities  for 
improved  cooperation.  We  favor  the  formation 
of  a  reconstituted  organization  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  today.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  our 
Congress,  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
assume  full  and  active  membership  in  an  appropri- 
ately reconstituted  organization.  In  the  mean- 
time we  are  confident  that  the  OEEC  will  proceed 
vigorously  and  creatively  with  the  significant 
work  before  it. 


ARRIVAL     STATEMENT,      WASHINGTON,     JAN- 
UARY 16 

Press  release  22  dated  January  16 

I  have  just  returned  from  Paris,  where  I  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  the  regular  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  also  at  special  meetings  of 
the  20  governments  which  are  members  or  asso- 
ciates of  the  OEEC. 

At  these  special  meetings  the  20  governments 
reached  decisions  which  are  of  great  potential 
importance  for  the  future  of  economic  cooperation 
in  the  free  world.  Agreement  was  reached  to  work 
together  for  the  establishment  of  a  successor  or- 
ganization to  the  OEEC  in  which  the  United 
States  could  participate  as  a  full  member  and 
which  would  facilitate  cooperation  between  the 
industrialized  nations  of  the  free  world  in  meeting 
the  major  economic  problems  which  will  face  the 
world  during  the  coming  decade. 

As  a  result  of  the  Paris  decisions  we  also  have 
reason  to  expect  that  a  serious  and  successful  effort 
will  now  be  made  to  solve  the  problems  of  Euro- 
pean trade  connected  with  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation— the  Six  and  the  Seven.  We  have  obtained 
assurances  that  any  solution  will  take  full  account 
of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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Also  during  the  Paris  meetings  the  governments 
of  a  number  of  capital-exporting  nations  agreed  to 
consult  together  on  their  efforts  to  provide  devel- 
opment assistance  to  the  less  developed  areas. 
This  group  will  probably  hold  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington  in  the  near  future. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Press  release  20  dated  January  15 

Resolution  on  Study  of  O.E.E.C.  Reorganization 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, France,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  and 
the  Representative  of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Economic  Community, 

a)  Fully  appreciating  the  cooperative  work  accom- 
plished by  the  O.E.E.C. ; 

b)  Wishing  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  cooperation  in 
the  fields  where  no  change  is  called  for ; 

c)  Determined  to  pursue  economic  policies  which  will 
contribute  to  stability  and  growth  in  the  world  economy, 
including  trade  policies  directed  to  the  sound  use  of 
economic  resources  and  the  maintenance  of  harmonious 
international  relations; 

d)  Conscious  of  the  need  to  devote  increased  efforts 
towards  furthering  the  development  of  less-developed 
countries ; 

e)  Recognizing  the  importance  of  continued  cooperation 
to  ensure  the  achievement  of  these  objectives; 

f )  Noting  the  desirability  of  arrangements  which  would 
enable  full  participation  not  only  by  the  present  18  Mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion but  also  by  the  two  associate  members,  the  United 
States  and  Canada ; 

g)  Desiring  to  proceed  with  an  examination  of  im- 
proved organizational  arrangements  which  could  best 
accomplish  these  purposes ; 

h)  Recognizing  the  equal  interest  of  all  member  and 
associate  member  governments  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  in  this  matter ; 

Propose 

1)  That  a  meeting  of  senior  officials  of  the  twenty 
Governments,  members  or  associate  members  of  the 
O.E.E.C.  and  to  which  the  European  Communities  should 
also  be  invited,  be  convened  in  Paris  on  April  19,  1960 
to  consider  the  question  of  appropriate  arrangements  to 
achieve  the  objectives  stated  above ; 

2)  That,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  such  meet- 
ing, a  group  of  four  persons  consisting  of 

and °  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 

report  which  would 

a)   examine  the  most  effective  methods  for  achieving 


9  Although  tentatively  selected,  the  names  of  members 
of  the  group  of  four  will  be  officially  announced  later. 
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the  objectives  referred  to  above  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations  with  respect  thei'eto ; 

b)  submit  a  draft  of  articles  of  agreement,  should 
their  examination  of  this  question  indicate  the  desira- 
bility of  bringing  about  an  appropriately  improved  organ- 
ization for  economic  cooperation ; 

c)  identify  those  functions  at  present  performed  by 
the  O.E.E.C.  which  should  continue  to  be  the  subject 
of  international  economic  cooperation  under  the  aegis 
of  the  proposed  organizational  arrangements  with  respect 
thereto ; 

3)  That  the  group  named  above  should  consult  with 
all  twenty  governments  and  the  European  Communities  ! 
and  appropriate  international  organizations  during  the 
preparation  of  their  report  without,  however,  commit- 
ting any  government  as  to  the  content  of  the  report 
which  would  be  submitted  by  them  in  their  personal 
capacities  and  which  would  be  open  for  discussion  and  , 
negotiation  at  the  meeting  envisaged  in  Paragraph  1 
above. 

Resolution  on  Development  Assistance 

The  Special  Economic  Committee 

Having  teen  informed  of  the  desire  of  the  Governments 
of  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  ( 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Community,  who, , 
in  addition  to  their  contribution  to  international  organiza- 
tions, are  making  available  or  may  be  in  a  position  to 
make  available  a  significant  flow  of  long  term  funds  to 
underdeveloped  areas,  to  discuss  among  themselves  the 
question  of  techniques  to  facilitate  such  flow  of  funds, 
taking  into  consideration  other  means  of  assistance  to 
developing  countries ; 

Notes  that  these  eight  Governments  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  European  Economic  Community  intend  to; 
meet  together  to  discuss  various  aspects  of  cooperation 
in  their  efforts,  and  to  invite  other  additional  capital 
exporting  countries  to  participate  in  their  work  or  to 
meet  with  them  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  desir- 
able, and  to  consult  with  such  multilateral  organizations 
as  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment and  the  European  Investment  Bank. 

Resolution  on  Certain  Trade  Problems 

The  Special  Economic  Committee 

Recognizing  that  there  are  problems  of  commercial  pol- 
icy of  particular  concern  to  the  twenty  governments  who 
are  members  of,  or  associated  with,  the  O.E.E.C. ; 

Taking  note  of  the  existence  of  the  E.E.C.  and  of  the 
convention  for  an  E.F.T.A. ; 

Bearing  in  mind  the  relationship  between  the  provisions 
of  these  agreements  and  general  international  commercial 

policy, 

Considering  the  need  to  examine,  as  a  matter  of  pri- 
ority, the  relationship  between  the  E.E.C.  and  the  E.F.T.A.' 
with  due  regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of  third  coun- 
tries and  the  principles  and  obligations  of  the  G.A.T.T. ; 

Decides 

to  propose  to  the  twenty  governments  that  they  consti- 
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tute  themselves,  together  with  the  E.E.C.,  a  committee 
with  power  to 

1)  establish  one  or  more  informal  working  groups  for 
the  consideration  of  these  problems  without  infringing 
;he  competence  of  the  existing  international  institutions 
such  as  the  G.A.T.T.  or  the  O.E.E.C. ;  these  groups  should 
report  back  to  the  Committee ; 

2)  transmit  an  invitation  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
)f  the  G.A.T.T.  to  participate  in  these  discussions. 


Resident's  Visit  to  Soviet  Union 
>et  for  June  10-19 

Vhite  House  press  release  dated  January  17 

As  already  announced  earlier,1  the  Chairman 
>f  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.K.,  N.  S. 
Khrushchev,  invited  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
i  time  suitable  for  him.  President  Eisenhower 
iccepted  with  pleasure  the  invitation  of  N.  S. 
Khrushchev. 

j  As  a  result  of  subsequent  personal  exchanges  be- 
tween the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
N.  S.  Khrushchev,  and  President  Eisenhower,  it 
vas  agreed  that  the  President  would  make  his  visit 
n  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  10th  until  the  19th 
i>f  June  1960. 


J.S.  Comments  on  Soviet  Proposal 
To  Reduce  Armed  Forces 

Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
director.  Office  of  News  2 

We  note  with  interest  the  Soviet  Union's  an- 
nouncement of  an  approximate  1.2-million-men 
•roposed  reduction  in  its  conventional  armed 
brces  and  a  readjustment  in  its  conventional 
j.rmaments.  We  also  note  that  these  reductions 
j -re  to  be  carried  out  within  the  next  1  to  2  years. 
|?his  proposed  action  to  reduce  present  massive 
'Soviet  armed  forces  could  lessen  one  of  the  causes 
[f  existing  world  tensions.  The  announcement 
vas  not  unexpected,  since  the  Soviet  Union,  along 
pith  other  modern  nations,  is  now  in  a  position  to 
lace  greater  reliance  on  new  weapons. 

In  this  connection  Chairman  Khrushchev  has 


emphasized  that  the  proposed  reductions  would  in 
no  way  affect  the  actual  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  arms.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  its 
acknowledged — I  might  say  parenthetically  for 
the  first  time — its  acknowledged  armed  force  level 
of  3.6  million,  and  its  neighbor,  Communist  China, 
maintain  the  largest  standing  armies  in  the  world. 
This  fact  has  been  a  constant  source  of  concern  to 
those  nations  earnestly  seeking  a  solution  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  armaments  race. 

For  its  part  the  United  States,  not  in  1960  but 
immediately  following  World  War  II,  demo- 
bilized the  great  bulk  of  its  armed  forces  from  a 
peak  level  of  12.3  million.  In  view  of  Communist 
aggression  the  level  was  later  raised  and  stands 
today  at  approximately  2.5  million.  In  addition 
the  United  States  has  carried  out  corresponding 
reductions  in  its  conventional  armaments. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  unilateral  Soviet  an- 
nouncements, the  proposed  reductions  can  be  taken 
only  as  an  intention  since  there  will  be  no  verifiable 
means  of  checking  any  actual  reductions.  An 
opportunity  to  achieve  controlled  international 
measures  of  disarmament  will  be  offered  at  the 
general  disarmament  negotiations  scheduled  for 
the  early  part  of  this  year.3  At  these  negotiations 
the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  go  as  far 
toward  safeguarded  disarmament  as  any  other 
country.  It  is  hoped  that  this  announcement  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  an  indication  of  its  willingness 
to  participate  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  in 
the  same  spirit  so  that  world  accord  can  be  estab- 
lished through  concrete  and  verifiable  measures  of 
disarmament,  thereby  removing  suspicions  and 
building  real  security. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Bulgaria 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria,  Peter  G.  Voutov,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  For  texts  of  the  Minister's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  17  dated  January  15. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  499. 

2  Made  to  news  correspondents  on  Jan.  14. 
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8  For  a  communique  issued  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Canada,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  at  Paris  on  Dec.  21,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11, 
1960,  p.  45. 
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Geographic  Regions  of  Asia:  South  and  East 


by  G.  Etzel  Pearcy 


A  zone  arcing  around  the  southern  and  eastern 
peripheries  of  the  Asian  Continent  from  the 
Makran  coast  of  West  Pakistan  to  Peter  the  Great 
Bay  in  Maritime  Siberia  coincides  with  the  axes 
of  the  world's  greatest  population  concentration. 
Some  1.4  billion  people,  more  than  half  of  the 
world  total,  live  in  this  part  of  Asia,  including  its 
fringing  islands  and  archipelagoes.  India  and 
China  together  can  claim  more  than  a  billion  in- 
habitants; Japan,  Indonesia,  and  Pakistan  each 
are  fast  approaching  100  million.  These  enormous 
census  counts  exist  despite  the  fact  that  settlement 
is  broken  in  places  by  mountainous  terrain, 
stretches  of  desert,  or  other  areas  inhospitable  to 
man  and  his  efforts  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil. 

This  populous  crescent  of  Asia  has  a  heritage 
accrued  through  tens  of  centuries — a  much  longer 
background  than  has  Europe,  which  is  better 
known  to  most  Americans.  Since  World  War  II 
virtually  every  sector  within  the  area  has  experi- 
enced political  upheaval,  adding  confusion  and, 
at  times,  chaos  to  an  already  complex  pattern  of 
civilization.  Crisis  has  followed  crisis  until  names 
such  as  Laos,  Singapore,  Kashmir,  Tibet,  Quemoy, 
and  Panmunjom  have  been  set  in  heavy  type  with 
weary  regularity  by  our  news  services.  Certainly 
today  all  parts  of  this  arcuate  region  are  written 
about  at  length  and  discussed  by  the  delegate  in 


•  Mr.  Pearcy  is  the  Geographer  of  the 
Department  of  State.  This  is  the  third  in 
a  series  of  articles  which  he  is  toriting  for  the 
Bulletin  on  the  nomenclature  of  geographic 
regions.  For  his  articles  on  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America,  see  Bulletin  of  March  23, 
1059,  p.  407,  and  September  H,  1959,  p.  384.. 
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the  assembly  halls  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
man  on  the  street. 

Oddly  enough,  no  generally  accepted  regional : 
term  is  available  for  identifying  the  southern  and 
eastern  periphery  of  Asia  as  a  unit.  Joseph  E. 
Spencer,  professor  of  geography  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  concentrated  on  this 
area  in  his  textbook,  Asia,  South  by  East,  from 
which  the  title  of  this  article  is  adapted.  One 
must  depend  upon  rather  clumsy  expressions  such  . 
as  "southern  and  eastern  Asia"  or  "the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Asia"  as  terms  for  the  entire 
region  in  question.  Fortunately,  however,  a  myr- 
iad of  regional  names  designate  many  politico- 
geographic  areas  within  the  confines  of  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  segments  of  the  great  continent. 
Each  one  normally  comprises  a  combination  of 
political  entities,  even  though  any  two  may  over- 
lap to  some  degree.  These  regional  names  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  discussing  world  affairs. 

A  strictly  geographic  expression,  "Monsoon 
Asia,"  can  be  used  correctly  to  indicate  that  part 
of  southern  and  eastern  Asia  which  is  associated 
with  circulatory  winds  and  heavy  seasonal  rain- 
fall. This  area  supports  a  population  running 
into  hundreds  of  millions.  But  the  word  "mon- 
soon" has  no  politicogeographic  significance,  and 
as  a  result  it  has  not  gained  wide  acceptance  ex- 
cept among  geographers. 

The  extensive  land  mass  of  Asia  is  frequently 
broken  down  into  geographic  "realms,"  some  of 
which  may  be  likened  to  subcontinents.  George 
B.  Cressey,  professor  of  geography  at  Syracuse 
University,  recognizes  three  such  realms— (1) 
Subcontinent  of  India  and  Pakistan,  (2)  South- 
east Asia,  and  (3)  China- Japan— which  taken 
together  generally  connote  southern  and  eastern 
Asia.  This  division,  despite  its  lack  of  precision, 
has  gained  favor  with  other  geographic  writers; 
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nevertheless,  some  authorities  frown  at  putting 
the  innermost  parts  of  China  in  the  same  unit  as 
the  coastal  part  of  the  country  and  Japan.  They 
do  not  find  that  Tokyo  and  Urumchi  have  much 
in  common.  The  solution  suggested  is  further 
subdivision  that  would  create  another  regional 
bloc  encompassing  the  vast  expanses  of  dry  terri- 
tory remote  from  the  coast. 

In  current  parlance  the  broad  geographic  zone 
sweeping  around  the  southern  and  eastern  edges 
of  Asia  might  be  said  to  comprise:  (1)  South 
Asia,  (2)  Southeast  Asia,  and  (3)  the  Far  East. 
South  Asia  appears  to  be  a  comparatively  new 
term  supplanting  the  outmoded  term  of  "subcon- 
tinent" to  denote  India  and  Pakistan  together. 
Southeast  Asia  is  properly  chosen  in  relation  to 
the  orientation  of  the  area  it  names.  Far  East  in 
its  more  limited  sense  supersedes  the  use  of  the 
country  names  China  and  Japan  to  designate  this 
huge  area.  But  when  examined  in  more  detail, 
this  apparently  innocuous  3-way  division  is  en- 
cumbered with  problems  in  nomenclature  and  with 
inconsistencies.  Each  division  in  turn  demands 
further  clarification  in  order  that  one  may  better 
understand  the  interplay  of  regional  terminology 
in  this  densely  populated  area. 

South  Asia 

The  politicogeographic  region  of  South  Asia 
3ncompasses  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  and 
Bhutan.  The  first  three  are  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth,  India  and  Pakistan  as  inde- 
pendent republics  and  Ceylon  as  a  dominion. 
Nepal  ranks  as  a  fully  independent  kingdom,  but 
Bhutan  continues  to  be  guided  by  India  in  its 
ixternal  relations.  Sikkim,  situated  along  the 
lorthern  boundary  of  India  between  Nepal  and 
Bhutan,  is  by  treaty  a  protectorate  of  India. 
However,  one  also  sees  it  listed  along  with  Bhutan 
is  a  semi-independent  state.  The  Kashmir  area, 
Isdiich  unquestionably  falls  within  the  confines  of 
South  Asia,  is  known  as  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  and  is  now  considered  by  India  for  all 
i  ntents  and  purposes  as  being  a  part  of  India.  It 
is,  however,  the  subject  of  a  dispute  between  India 
imd  Pakistan.  To  continue  itemizing  the  political 
Entities  that  make  up  South  Asia  one  must  include 
Jhe  small  Portuguese  exclaves  of  Goa,  Damao,  and 
'Oiu,  collectively  known  as  Portuguese  India. 
Within  recent  years  Pondichery  and  four  other 
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French  exclaves  have  become  integral  parts  of 
India,  although  some  few  legal  measures  must  still 
be  taken  to  complete  the  process. 

The  place  of  Afghanistan  in  a  regional  group- 
ing is  less  clear  cut.  Though  the  boundary  line 
of  South  Asia  is  usually  extended  to  include  Af- 
ghanistan, that  country  may  at  times  be  identified 
as  a  part  of  the  Middle  East.  Physically  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  northern  reaches  of  West  Pakistan  on 
the  east,  the  barren  plateau  lands  of  Iran  on  the 
west,  and  the  Central  Asia  Republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  north.  Border  problems  between 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  hark  back  to  tribal 
difficulties  in  the  British-controlled  North- West 
Frontier  States  before  partition.  Continuing 
problems  in  this  area  strengthen  the  relation- 
ship— or  at  least  the  association — of  Afghanistan 
with  South  Asia.  At  present  the  Pa  than  (or 
Pushtun)  question  continues  to  focus  attention  on 
the  Pakistan-Afghanistan  boundary  area.  For 
example,  one  not  infrequently  sees  references  to 
"Pushtoonistan"  (or  "Pakhtoonistan"),  the  name 
theoretically  applied  to  the  area  inhabited  by 
Pushtu-speaking  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary. 

South  Asia  is  not  a  timeworn  term.  It  should 
be  distinguished  from  "southern  Asia,"  a  strictly 
direction-location  term  which  could  conceivably 
include  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  entire  continent 
and  be  geographically  accurate.  In  the  past  the 
area  now  classed  so  conveniently  as  South  Asia 
was  held  by  some  to  be  a  part  of  the  Middle  East. 
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In  fact,  and  not  without  some  logic,  this  concept 
still  persists  to  a  limited  extent.  In  direct  con- 
trast the  same  area  has  at  times  been  placed  within 
the  domain  of  the  Far  East,  especially  among 
historians.  By  virtue  of  its  central  position  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  continent,  one  might  face- 
tiously define  South  Asia  as  the  zone  where  the 
Middle  East  and  Far  East  overlap. 

Before  partition  in  1947  India  was  widely  and 
even  officially  referred  to  as  the  Subcontinent. 
This  terminology  automatically  set  it  apart  as  a 
region  of  significant  proportions.  A  more  recently 
evolved  term,  "Indo-Pakistan  Subcontinent," 
though  far  from  unknown  today,  apparently  fails 
to  replace  the  concept  of  an  Indian  subcontinent. 
With  little  doubt,  the  term  "South  Asia,"  concise 
and  without  strong  competition,  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  traditional  list  of  comprehensive  terms 
for  this  politicogeographic  region. 


Lowlands  of  South  Asia 

Within  South  Asia  one  finds  well-established 
subregions,  most  of  them  related  to  the  broad  geo- 
graphic features  of  either  India  or  Pakistan  or 
both.  Some  are  of  sufficient  size  and  importance 
to  exert  a  strong  or  even  dominating  influence  on 
the  politicogeographic  balance  of  the  much  larger 
region. 

Across  India  and  Pakistan  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  a  boomerang-shaped 
lowland  extending  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
2,000  miles.  Through  a  series  of  interrelated 
valleys  flow  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  Indus,  and 
Brahmaputra  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Many 
of  the  legendary  characters  in  Kipling's  stories  of 
British  India  have  trod  over  the  lowland,  passing 
through  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Rawalpindi.  The 
region  has  three  names :  (1)  Indo-Gangetic  Plain, 
(2)  Plain  of  Hindustan,  and  (3)  Plain  of  North- 
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ern  India.  The  latter  name,  it  is  significant  to 
note,  continues  to  be  used,  though  much  of  the 
area  involved  lies  in  Pakistan.  In  order  to  limit 
the  lowland  area  to  Indian  territory  one  may 
speak  of  the  Gangetic  Plain,  or  the  trans- Gangetic 
Plain  if  one  includes  the  low,  fertile  Punjab  coun- 
try in  northwestern  India.  Even  with  this  limi- 
tation the  lowland  is  not  entirely  within  a  single 
country  because  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  lies  more 
in  Pakistan  than  in  India. 

The  Mountain  Wall 

North  of  the  lowlands  rises  the  mountain  wall 
forming  the  southern  reaches  of  the  Himalayas. 
Except  for  Kashmir  only  fragments  of  India  and 
Pakistan  lie  in  the  high  mountainous  region. 
Nevertheless,  the  dominating  aspect  of  the  Hima- 
layan system  gives  definite  regional  characteris- 
tics to  the  northern  portions  of  the  two  countries. 
Terms  that  are  used  to  designate  this  northern 
fringe  include  "Mountain  Wall"  and  the  "Hima- 
layan Eegion."  In  the  same  vein  Nepal,  Bhutan, 
and  Sikkim  may  be  grouped  as  the  Himalayan 
states. 

Webster  would  hardly  define  the  southern  part 
of  India  as  a  peninsula.  Its  shape  is  actually  that 
of  a  gigantic  cape,  though  only  Cape  Comorin  at 
;fche  southern  extremity  of  the  country  is  so  desig- 
nated generically.  Nevertheless,  the  term  "Indian 
Peninsula"  finds  common  acceptance  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  carries  two  distinct  mean- 
ings. First,  "peninsula"  may  be  used  as  an  ad- 
jective applying  to  all  of  India  as  a  peninsular 
country.  Second,  it  may  apply  only  to  that  part 
jiouth  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which  protrudes 
•into  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  (or,  more 
precisely,  into  the  waters  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
,:he  Bay  of  Bengal). 

The  Deccan  Plateau 

The  huge  Deccan  Plateau,  a  distinctive  physio- 
graphic region,  roughly  coincides  with  triangular- 
shaped  peninsular  India.  Consequently  "Deccan" 
lias  become  a  regional  term,  usually  implying  the 
(ugh  parts  of  the  country  south  of  the  Narbada 
(River.  India  and  Pakistan  have  many  "regions," 
liome  of  them  with  populations  reaching  into  the 
i^ens  of  millions,  that  are  held  together  by  cohesive 
traditions.  The  names  of  such  regions  may  well 
lave  provided  the  basis  for  those  of  administra- 
tive divisions.    Probably  the  two  best  known  re- 
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gions  in  this  category  are  the  Punjab  and  Bengal, 
home  of  the  Punjabi  and  the  Bengali.  Partition 
divided  both  regions,  and  now  India  has  East 
Punjab  and  West  Bengal,  whereas  Pakistan  has 
West  Punjab  and  East  Bengal.  Associated  with 
the  Punjab  in  West  Pakistan,  but  extending  into 
India,  is  the  area  of  the  Five  Rivers,  tributaries 
of  the  Indus:  Beas,  Chenab,  Jhelum,  Ravi,  and 
Sutlej.  Here  a  physical  region  cut  by  an  inter- 
national boundary  assumes  tremendous  political 
significance  because  of  the  problem  of  equitable 
distribution  of  lifegiving  water.  Other  regions 
also  derive  their  names  from  physical  features; 
for  example,  the  Thar  Desert,  the  Malabar  Coast, 
and  the  Western  Ghats. 

A  unique  example  of  logical  regional  thinking 
lies  in  the  use  of  the  term  "Hooghlyside"  by 
Indians  to  denote  the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly 
River,  opposite  Calcutta,  which  includes  the  great 
industrial  city  of  Howrah.  Origin  of  the  term 
must,  of  course,  be  credited  to  the  British,  who 
have  their  own  Merseyside  and  Tyneside  for  simi- 
lar situations. 

Southeast  Asia 

We  can  credit  university  circles  for  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  term  "Southeast  Asia."  Since 
World  War  II  several  academic  institutions,  in- 
cluding Cornell  University,  have  established  area 
program  studies  concentrated  on  this  part  of  the 
world.  A  rising  tide  of  nationalism  in  lands  im- 
mediately south  of  restless  Communist  forces  gives 
a  certain  stark  unity  to  the  southeastern  segment 
of  the  Asian  Continent.  Recognition  of  its  iden- 
tity as  a  regional  bloc  is  further  justified  by  virtue 
of  its  being  pressed  against  the  teeming  millions 
of  both  the  Indo-Pakistan  community  and  China. 
Some  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are  badly 
overcrowded,  but  for  the  most  part  the  area  has  a 
population  density  somewhat  less  than  critical. 

The  pattern  of  political  sovereignty  in  South- 
east Asia  resembles  a  patchwork  design.  In  his 
recent  book,  The  Diplomacy  of  Southeast  Asia: 
19J}5-1958,  Russell  H.  Fifield  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  counts  eight  independent  states  as 
comprising  the  region — Burma,  Thailand,  Viet- 
Nam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Malaya,  Philippines,  and 
Indonesia — but  several  fragmentary  dependen- 
cies— Singapore,  Sarawak,  Brunei,  North  Borneo, 
and  Portuguese  Timor — are  likewise  included. 
Of  the  latter  group  all  but  Portuguese  Timor  are 
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British.  Western  New  Guinea,  under  Dutch  ad- 
ministration, constitutes  a  special  case  and  nor- 
mally is  not  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  region. 

As  might  be  expected,  some  authorities  take  ex- 
ception to  Dr.  Fifield's  delineation  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Some  authors  include  Taiwan  in  this  re- 
gion, despite  the  close  relationship  of  that  island's 
history  to  China  and  Japan.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  seldom,  if  ever,  finds  Hong  Kong  and  Macao 
included  in  any  discussion  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Even  though  it  is  far  to  the  west,  some  foreign 
authors  include  Ceylon  in  the  region.  Other  au- 
thorities would  reduce  the  extent  of  Southeast 
Asia  as  denned  by  Dr.  Fifield.  British  usage,  for 
example,  tends  to  omit  the  Philippines.  Again, 
according  to  some  scholars  the  term  "Southeast 
Asia"  should  actually  apply  only  to  the  mainland 
of  the  Asian  Continent ;  thus  Indonesia  as  well  as 
the  Philippines  would  be  excluded.  Pakistan,  by 
virtue  of  its  membership  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  has  a  vital  interest  in 
Southeast  Asian  affairs,  but  only  East  Pakistan  is 
geographically  contiguous  to  the  area. 

Before  Southeast  Asia  became  a  popular  term, 
several  names  prevailed  for  identifying  regional 
blocs  in  this  general  sector  of  the  continent.  Some 
of  these  names  remain  in  good  standing  and  are 
readily  recognizable;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  gathering  cobwebs  or  retain  only  historical 
value.  As  one  example,  "Farther  India,"  a  term 
seldom  heard  now,  refers  to  peninsular  Southeast 
Asia.  It  may  or  may  not  encompass  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Complementing  Farther  India  is  the 
fading  concept  of  Malaysia,  which  refers  to  an  in- 
sular Southeast  Asia,  comprising  all  the  islands — 
including  the  Philippines — that  lie  off  the  coast 
of  Asia  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
It  is  the  largest  island  group  in  the  world.  But 
these  islands  would  also  be  included  in  the  con- 
cept of  Australasia.1  Almost  synonymous  with 
Malaysia  is  "Malay  Archipelago."  However,  the 
Malay  Peninsula  has  at  times  been  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  former,  whereas  it  is  seldom  in- 
cluded in  the  latter. 

The  East  Indies 

Although  designating  an  area  somewhat  more 
restricted   than   Malaysia,   "East  Indies" — more 


1  Australasia  is  rarely  associated  with  the  area  under 
discussion,  though  according  to  most  interpretations  the 
two  would  overlap. 


specifically,  "Netherlands  East  Indies"  or  "Dutch 
East  Indies" — long  served  as  a  term  to  mark  off 
the  chain  of  islands  extending  from  Sumatra  to 
New  Guinea.  The  familiar-sounding  "Dutch 
East  Indies"  as  a  political  term  fell  into  disuse 
after  Indonesia  gained  its  independence  in  1949. 
But  geographically  the  term  "East  Indies"  con- 
tinues to  designate  all  of  the  Indonesian  islands, 
together  with  British  Borneo,  Portuguese  Timor, 
and  the  island  of  New  Guinea  and  its  offshore 
islands.  "East  Indies"  may  also  apply  to  a  more 
widespread  area,  in  some  cases  including  the 
Philippines.  The  term  has  even  been  used  col- 
lectively to  denote  India,  Farther  India,  and  all 
the  Malaysian  area — this  broad  usage  probably 
dating  back  to  the  old  concept  of  the  mystic  lands 
of  the  East,  from  whence  came  the  spices.  Fi- 
nally, vague  though  it  is,  the  term  "the  Indies" 
when  used  alone  also  means  East  Indies. 

Indochina 

Indochina  (previously  hyphenated  as  Indo- 
China)  defies  rational  definition.  Geographic 
and  political  versions  of  the  name  depart  mark- 
edly one  from  the  other,  the  latter  now  retaining 
only  a  historical  meaning.  In  a  purely  physical 
sense  Indochina  is  usually  identified  as  being  co- 
extensive with  peninsular  Southeast  Asia,  prob- 
ably excluding  the  Malay  Peninsula  by  intent  if 
not  by  actual  definition. 

Conflicting  with  this  geographic  connotation, 
the  term  "Indochina"  in  a  political  sense  formerly 
was  used  only  in  relation  to  the  French  colonies 
of  the  peninsula.  "French  Indochina"  was  limited 
territorially  to  the  eastern  part  of  peninsular 
Southeast  Asia  comprising  Annam,  Cambodia, 
Cochinchina,  Laos,  and  Tonkin,  all  major  admin- 
istrative divisions  within  French  Indochina.  The 
creation  in  the  early  1950's  of  the  independent 
states  of  Viet-Nam  (encompassing  Annam,  Co- 
chinchina, and  Tonkin),  Cambodia,  and  Laos 
vacated  the  name  "French  Indochina"  as  a  valid 
political  entity.  The  area  including  Viet-Nam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  continues  to  be  called  Indo- 
china, but  without  much  justification.  If  used  at 
all,  the  term  should  also  include  Thailand, 
Burma,  and  possibly  Malaya. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  some  other  countries 
apply  regional  names  to  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Chinese  call  it  Nanyang,  translated  as  "South 
Ocean."  Similarly,  the  Japanese  say  Nanyd, 
which  means  "Southeast  Seas  Area."    The  Aus- 
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ralians,  on  the  other  hand,  being  faced  with  an- 
other set  of  directions  in  viewing  this  part  of  the 
irorld  have  quite  recently  originated  the  rather 
tartling  term  of  "Near  North."  If  we  wished  to 
Ipply  the  same  reasoning  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
ire  could  perhaps  call  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
!he  northern  coastal  section  of  continental  South 
bnerica  as  the  "Near  South." 

The  Word  "Malay" 

Within  Southeast  Asia  the  word  "Malay"  is  the 
ley  to  a  variety  of  regional  concepts,  both  geo- 
graphic and  political.   Malaysia  and  Malay  Archi- 
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pelago  have  already  been  discussed,  but,  in  a 
much  more  restricted  sense,  Malay,  when  used 
alone,  refers  only  to  the  peninsula  of  that  name. 
The  Malay  Peninsula  includes  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  or  simply  Malaya,  and  small  sections  of 
Burma  and  Thailand.  Immediately  to  the  south 
and  connected  by  a  causeway  lies  the  island  of 
Singapore,  recently  elevated  in  status  from  a 
crown  colony  to  a  state  within  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. Traditionally  any  reference  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula  in  a  political  sense  included 
Singapore.  But  the  independence  of  Malaya  in 
1957  severed  the  intricate  administrative  relation- 
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ship  between  the  two  political  entities.  Note  that 
the  addition  of  an  "a"  to  Malay,  as  in  Malaya  or 
in  former  British  Malaya,  refers  to  a  political 
rather  than  geographic  area.  Three  other  terms 
no  longer  need  to  be  considered  except  in  a  his- 
torical sense:  "Malay  States,"  "Federated  Malay 
States,"  and  "Unfederated  Malay  States"— all 
records  of  water  under  the  bridge  in  the  sequence 
of  events  brought  about  by  resurgent  nationalism 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

"Philippines,"  "Republic  of  the  Philippines," 
and  "Philippine  Islands"  are  not  synonyms. 
"Philippines"  is  the  short  form  of  "Republic  of 
the  Philippines"  and  is  used  more  and  more  in 
referring  to  the  relatively  new  island  republic 
except  on  official  documents.  "The  Philippine 
Islands"  is  strictly  a  geographic  term,  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Filipinos  to  designate  their  national 
domain.  As  an  example,  one  could  say  that  Ma- 
nila is  located  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  that 
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it  is  the  present  seat  of  government  of  the  (Re- 
public of  the)  Philippines.2 

Far  East 

Passing  counterclockwise  from  Southeast  Asia 
along  the  periphery  of  the  continent  one  reaches 
the  vast  region  made  up  of  China,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  Maritime  Siberia  as  well  as  scattered  off- 
shore islands  may  at  times  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  same  region,  though  usually  by  inference 
rather  than  by  definition.  "Far  East"  appears  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  term  for  the  area  in  ques- 
tion. It  has  the  asset  of  long  tradition  in  apply- 
ing to  the  eastern  part  of  Asia.  On  the  other 
hand,  "Far  East"  denotes  no  sharp  delineation. 
The  broadest  definition  normally  given  would  con- 
sist of  the  enormous  land  mass  of  Asia  eastward 
from  the  Khyber  Pass  and  Lake  Baikal.  Even 
South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  would  be  incor- 
porated into  this  broad  interpretation  of  the  term. 
Conversely,  the  narrowest  interpretation  would 
confine  the  area  to  Japan,  Korea,  and  a  China 
shorn  of  its  innermost  reaches.  It  is  readily  ap- 
parent  that  South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  are 
terms  far  more  precise  than  Far  East. 

Another  term  not  without  some  specific  regional 
connotations  is  "East  Asia."  Less  widely  recog- 
nized than  Far  East,  it  may  be  applied  to  about 
the  same  area.  In  the  new  geography  textbook 
The  Pattern  of  Asia,  edited  by  Norton  Ginsburg 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  "East  Asia"  is  given 
preference  over  "the  Far  East."  The  point  is 
made  that  ".  .  .  the  term  'Far  East'  came  to  be 
applied  to  East  Asia."  As  a  further  example, 
the  Japanese  prior  to  World  War  II  coined  the 
expression  "Greater  East  Asia  Coprosperity 
Sphere."  Here  a  regional  term  lent  itself  to 
political  and  military  action. 

More  vague  than  either  "the  Far  East"  or  "East 
Asia"  is  the  term  "Orient."  Though  strong  in 
cultural  implications,  it  is  becoming  obsolete  in 
a  regional  sense.  However,  there  are  those  who 
continue  to  look  upon  China  and  Japan  as  the 
Orient.  Others  would  also  sweep  Korea  and 
Southeast  Asia  into  the  category  because  of  com- 
mon cultural  patterns  and  religious  traditions  as 


2  Quezon  City  has  been  decreed  the  capital  of  the 
Philippines,  but  as  yet  most  government  offices  remain  in 
Manila  pending  actual  transfer. 
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jsvell  as  a  somewhat  similar  physiognomy  of  the 
people  throughout  this  larger  region.  Indeed, 
some  extremists  deem  anything  "east  of  Suez"  as 
'oriental."  It  can  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
word  "Orient"  as  an  antonym  of  "Occident"  does 
lot  necessarily  carry  a  regional  meaning  and  thus 
nay  well  apply  in  a  cultural  sense  to  all  of  Asia. 

Northeast  Asia 

The  area  normally  included  in  the  Far  East 
>reaks  down  into  two  clear-cut  divisions:  (1) 
Northeast  Asia  and  (2)  China.  The  Japanese 
slands  and  Korea  together  make  up  "Northeast 
Vsia,"  a  term  rapidly  gaining  favor  politically  if 
lot  geographically.  Manchuria  and  the  eastern 
)art  of  the  Soviet  Union  fit  into  any  logical  loca- 
ional  concept  of  this  region,  since  they  also  lie 
lorth  and  east  in  Asia.  But  any  term  delineating 
uch  a  heterogeneous  combination  of  political  en- 
ities  and  parts  of  political  entities  serves  no  well- 
lefined  purpose  other  than  for  consideration  of 
he  physical  landscape.  Hence,  for  most  effective 
pplications  of  the  term,  "Northeast  Asia"  is  Uni- 
ted to  Japan  and  Korea.  One  would  therefore 
iardly  envision  it — encompassing  only  two  coun- 
ries — to  be  complementary  to  a  more  spacious 
Southeast  Asia  in  any  worldwide  pattern  of  re- 
ional  blocs.  China  itself  makes  up  the  second 
,f  the  Far  East  subdivisions,  and  its  politico- 
eographic  complexity  entitles  it  to  special 
onsideration. 

heater  China 

The  vast  area  of  Greater  China  in  its  traditional 
inse  holds  within  it  five  politicogeographic  re- 
ions  that  have  survived  for  centuries  in  one  form 
P  another  and  are  still  known  today :  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Sinkiang,  Tibet,  and  China  Proper, 
n  size  each  one  would  compare  favorably  with  a 
roup  of  Western  European  countries.  Their 
•eographic  limits,  never  sharp  in  themselves,  have 
bldom  coincided  with  the  ever-changing  limits  of 
olitical  control.  Even  in  the  face  of  ill-defined 
brders,  these  major  subdivisions  are  widely  ac- 
|>pted  to  designate  segments  of  the  eastern  Asia 
Uinland. 

\  Manchuria.  Wedged  between  Soviet  territory 
|id  the  Korean  peninsula,  the  Manchurian  region 
j  sometimes  called  Northeastern  China.  In  the 
[>30's  the  Japanese  incursion  into  Manchuria 
ganged  the  name  on  maps  to  Manchukuo  (or 
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Manchoukuo)  but  without  widespread  or  lasting 
effects. 

Mongolia.  Mongolia  is  an  area  of  internal 
drainage  suited  only  to  nomadism,  occupied  by 
Mongols,  lying  north  of  the  Great  Wall.  The  wide 
expanse  of  Mongolia  further  subdivides  geo- 
graphically into  Outer  and  Inner  Mongolia,  the 
latter  less  arid  and  lying  nearer  China  Proper 
than  the  former. 

Sinkiang.  Sinkiang  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
large  basins  and  broad  tablelands  loosely  stretch- 
ing from  the  Kirgiz  Steppe  to  the  Kunlun  Moun- 
tains. The  western  and  central  parts  correspond 
to  Chinese  Turkestan  (or  Turkistan). 

Tibet.  Known  as  the  "roof  of  the  world,"  Tibet 
is  formed  by  a  high  plateau  rimmed  by  still  higher 
mountains  that  have  over  the  centuries  fostered 
the  development  of  an  isolated  politicoreligious 
regime.  The  name  "Tibet"  has  both  physical  and 
political  meaning,  though  in  the  East  the  two  do 
not  necessarily  coincide. 

China  Proper.  The  name  "China"  itself  long 
had  two  meanings.  It  could  be  construed  as  en- 
compassing the  four  outlying  areas  of  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Sinkiang,  and  Tibet — often  called 
Greater  China.  Or  it  might  exclude  them  and  be 
coextensive  with  the  18  old  provinces  south  of  the 
Great  Wall. 3  This  area,  known  to  geographers 
as  China  Proper,  closely  corresponds  to  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  China  as  a  land  of  teeming  mil- 


3  Anhwei,  Chekiang,  Fukien,  Honan,  Hopeh,  Hunan, 
Hnpeh,  Kansu,  Kiangsi,  Kiangsu,  Kwangsi,  Kwangtung, 
Kweichow,  Shansi,  Shantung,  Shensi,  Szechwan,  and 
Yunnan. 
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lions.  Even  here  there  is  a  well-established 
breakdown  into  North  China  and  South  China, 
with  cultural  overtones  based  on  regional 
diffei-ences. 

In  contrast  to  the  broad  dimensions  of  China, 
the  narrow  limits  of  Japan  furnish  few  regional 
concepts  of  any  appreciable  dimensions.  "North- 
east Japan"  and  "Southeast  Japan"  are  well  recog- 
nized, each  based  on  segments  of  the  populous 
Pacific  margin  of  the  islands.  Several  other  areas, 
some  of  them  quite  small,  have  likewise  become 
associated  with  well-known  names.  Of  primary 
importance  are  the  names  of  the  four  major  islands 
that  comprise  the  country  and  also  serve  as  re- 
gional names:  Honshu,  Hokkaido,  Kyushu,  and 
Shikoku.  Honshu  has  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
area  and  approximately  75  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Japan  and,  because  of  its  relative  impor- 
tance, frequently  assumes  the  role  of  the 
archipelago's  "mainland."  The  situation  is  some- 
what comparable  to  that  of  Great  Britain  in  its 
relation  to  the  British  Isles. 

The  geographic  term  "Inland  Sea"  (Seto  Nai- 
kai)  identifies  the  busy  body  of  water  separating 
Honshu  from  Shikoku  and  Kyushu.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  Honshu  a  zone  of  rugged  volcanic  moun- 
tains has  assumed  recognition  as  the  Japanese 
Alps.  Finally,  almost  on  a  miniature  scale,  are 
the  Kanto,  Nobi,  and  Kinki  Plains  along  the 
southern  Honshu  coast,  which  are  fertile  pockets 
supporting  the  largest  cities  and  densest  popu- 
lation. 

Department  of  State  Regional  Bureaus 

The  crescent-shaped  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tion of  Asia  under  discussion  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  regional  bureaus  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  In  the  Bureau  of  Near  East- 
ern and  South  Asian  Affairs  (NEA)  the  Office 
of  South  Asian  Affairs  (SOA) carries  responsi- 
bility for  an  area  closely  corresponding  to  the 
concept  of  South  Asia  presented  in  this  article. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (FE)  the 
relationships  between  regional  responsibilities  and 
the  politicogeographic  area  known  as  the  Far 
East  are  apparent  but  somewhat  more  intricate 
than  in  SOA.  The  Office  of  Southeast  Asian  Af- 
fairs (SEA)  covers  peninsular  Southeast  Asia 
except  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  British  Borneo. 
These  latter  plus  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines, 
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normally  considered  as  part  of  the  same  region 
geographically,  make  up  part  of  the  extensive 
coverage  of  the  Office  of  Southwest  Pacific  Affairs 
( SPA) ,  which  also  includes  almost  all  of  Oceania. 
The  Far  East  as  we  have  visualized  it  in  this 
article  is  divided  between  the  Office  of  Chinese 
Affairs  (CA),  which  is  responsible  for  affairs  on 
the  Communist-controlled  mainland,  in  free 
China,  and  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Office  of  North- 
east Asian  Affairs  (NA) ,  the  latter  encompassing 
only  Japan,  the  Ryukyus,  and  Korea.  Thus, 
with  but  one  noteworthy  modification — that  of 
insular  southeast  Asia— the  Departmental  break- 1 
down  of  regional  offices  within  the  regional  bu- 
reaus  does  not  deviate  from  accepted  geographic  | 
concepts. 

East  Versus  West 

Somewhere  seaward  from  the  outer  eastern  pe- . 
riphery  of  the  Asian  Continent  lies  a  shadowy  line 
which  in  the  American  mind  divides  East  from: 
West.  Inheriting  much  of  our  directional  out-| 
look  from  Europe,  we  normally  regard  any  point; 
in  Asia  as  being  East.  To  us,  the  Far  East  isjj 
the  same  as  it  is  for,  say,  a  Belgian  or  a  Greek. : 
Such  a  concept  is  not  always  plausible  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  distance  involved.  For  exam- 
ple, from  San  Francisco  to  Tokyo  the  distance  is 
nearly  20,000  miles  if  one  measures  in  an  easterly 
direction,  but  only  5,100  miles  in  a  westerly 
direction. 

Even  though  we  think  of  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  other  parts  of  Asia  as  being  in  the  East, 
a  westbound  crossing  of  the  Pacific  to  Asia  gives 
us  a  western  outlook  in  relation  to  the  ocean  itself 
and  its  western  borderlands.  Paradoxically,  then, 
we  may  think  of  the  Pacific's  western  margin  as 
either  West  or  East.  Americans  have  come  to 
associate  certain  areas  with  a  western  direction. 
For  example,  during  World  War  II  our  experi- 
ences in  the  southwest  Pacific  turned  our  minds 
westward.  Pearl  Harbor  and,  later  on,  Tarawa, 
Guadalcanal,  and  Leyte  loomed  as  trouble  spots 
in  the  west.  Likewise,  we  presently  look  into  the 
setting  sun  toward  our  bastions  of  defense  in  the 
western  Pacific,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  lie  along  the  margin  of  the  Asian  Continent 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  all  conceptions  of  a 
"West"  disappear  with  any  fundamental  analy- 
sis of  the  continent  itself.  The  Koreans,  the 
Japanese,   the   Filipinos,    and   others   native  tc 
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Asian  soil  are  unquestionably  of  the  East.  As 
Americans  we  have  an  antipodean  way  of  think- 
ing which  is  very  special  indeed. 

Changing  of  Names 

In  any  part  of  the  world  geographic  place 
names  inevitably  undergo  change  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time.  A  new  discovery,  a  new  hero,  an 
altered  political  outlook,  or  perhaps  boredom  with 
an  existing  order  may  stimulate  innovations  in 
geographic  terminology.  In  some  parts  of  south- 
ern and  eastern  Asia  since  World  War  II  impres- 
sive lists  of  names  have  been  switched,  usually 
from  a  European  to  an  Asiatic  tongue.  The  Indo- 
nesians, for  example,  elected  to  substitute  place 
names  of  their  own  language  for  those  conceived 
by  the  Dutch  during  colonial  days.  With  the 
introduction  of  Djakarta  we  no  longer  think  of 
Batavia,  former  name  of  the  great  metropolis  on 
the  Island  of  Java.  Some  changes  in  Indonesia 
have  been  less  revolutionary,  as  Surabaja  for  Soer- 
baja.  Nor  have  island  names  escaped  the  Indo- 
nesian drive  for  its  own  terminology.  One 
frequently  sees  Djawa  for  Java,  Sumatera  for 
Sumatra,  Kalimantan  for  Borneo,  Sulawesi  for 
Celebes,  and  so  on. 

In  India,  too,  place  name  changes  evidence  the 
surge  of  a  new  national  spirit.  Indians  have 
vacated  English  names  of  provinces  and  cities  in 
favor  of  their  own.  United  Provinces  became 
Uttar  Pradesh  (fortunately  without  changing  the 
standard  abbreviation).  In  some  cases  the 
changes  have  been  rather  obvious,  as  Kdnpur  for 
Oawnpore  and  Bandras  for  Benares.  In  other 
^ases,  city  names  that  were  already  complex  sound- 
ing in  English  became  even  more  complex 
sounding  in  an  Indian  language.  Two  examples 
ire  Tiruchirdppalli  for  Trichinopoly  and  Viz- 
ikhdpatnam  for  Vizagapatam. 


Summary 

Increasing  politicogeographic  importance  is  be- 
ing attached  to  the  peripheral  crescent  of  south 
md  east  Asia  which  must  support  more  people 
han  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
Jrhe  continued  centrifugal  expansion  of  world 
(power  from  established  centers  in  the  Western 
iWorld  more  and  more  embroils  Asiatic  regions 
j  n  international  politics.    Since  the  close  of  World 


War  II,  Karachi,4  New  Delhi,  Colombo,  Rangoon, 
Djakarta,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Phnom  Penh,  Saigon, 
Vientiane,  and  Manila  have  all  been  added  to  the 
constellation  of  world  capitals.  On  television  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  on-the-spot  com- 
mentators speaking  from  these  cities  as  well  as 
from  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Pretoria,  Ankara,  and 
Buenos  Aires.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  South 
Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Far  East  as  the 
critical  world  regional  blocs  that  they  are  and 
to  know  them  well  in  terms  of  geographic  nomen- 
clature. Should  more  precise  meanings  be  re- 
quired for  these  and  other  regional  terms,  one  may 
always  specifically  say  what  is  included.  To  do  so 
by  no  means  invalidates  the  usefulness  of  the  terms 
themselves. 


Americans  Reminded  To  Reregister 
Mining  Concessions  in  Cuba 

Press  release  18  dated  January  15 

In  connection  with  Cuban  Law  617  issued  by 
the  Cuban  Council  of  Ministers  on  October  27, 

1959,  and  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  October  30, 1959,  American  citi- 
zens are  reminded  of  the  deadline  of  February  27, 

1960,  for  the  required  reregistration  of  title  of 
ownership  of  mining  concessions  in  Cuba.  Solici- 
tors and  nominal  beneficiaries  of  exploitations  of 
minerals  classified  imder  the  second  and  third  sec- 
tions in  the  Decree  Law  of  Bases  of  December  29, 
1868,  in  Cuba  must  also  reregister  their  requests. 
These  registrations  are  to  be  made  with  the  Mine 
and  Petroleum  Department  of  the  Cuban  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  Habana,  Cuba.  The  Cuban  law 
provides  that,  if  registration  is  not  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law,  ownership  and 
concession  rights  revert  to  the  state. 

In  effecting  the  reregistration,  the  law  states 
grantees  are  obligated  to  declare,  if  appropriate, 
the  name  and  other  personal  data  of  persons  to 
whom  the  mines  are  leased. 

The  Department  understands  that  the  reregis- 
tration taxes  are  as  follows: 


4  Pending  the  construction  of  the  new  capital  city  on 
the  Potvvar  Plateau,  Rawalpindi  is  serving  as  the  admin- 
istrative center  of  Pakistan.  Meanwhile,  Karachi  re- 
mains the  legal  capital. 
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(a)  Payment  of  $100  for  reregistration  request 
for  each  mine. 

(b)  Payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  $20  per 
hectare  for  mines  which  are  not  under  adequate 
exploitation  in  the  judgment  of  the  Mine  and  Pe- 
troleum Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(c)  Payment  of  a  $10  annual  tribute  per  hec- 
tare for  mines  which  are  being  adequately 
exploited  in  the  judgment  of  the  Mine  and  Petro- 
leum Department. 

The  law  also  provides  that,  aside  from  the  an- 
nual tribute  on  the  surface  level,  grantees  are 
obligated  to  pay  the  state  as  a  share  5  percent  in 
cash  or  in  its  equal  value  as  determined  by  the 
state  on  the  calculated  value  of  the  minerals  ex- 
tracted in  their  concessions  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  average  yearly  quotation  registered 
in  the  world  market.  If  exported,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  state  in  the  minerals  or  concentrates 
of  minerals  will  be  25  percent  of  the  value  thereof. 


United  States  Protests 
Cuban  Property  Seizures 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  7  dated  January  11 

Ambassador  Philip  W.  Bonsai,  who  returned 
to  Habana  on  Sunday  [January  10],  delivered 
today  [January  11]  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  a  note,1  prepared  in  the  Department  of 
State  during  the  Ambassador's  period  of  con- 
sultation in  Washington,  protesting  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  the  numerous  actions  taken  by 
officials  of  that  Government  which  are  considered 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  be  in  denial 
of  the  basic  rights  of  ownership  of  United  States 


citizens  in  Cuba — rights  provided  under  both 
Cuban  law  and  generally  accepted  international 
law. 

The  actions  in  question  involve  principally  the 
seizure  and  occupation  of  land  and  buildings  of 
United  States  citizens  without  court  orders  and 
frequently  without  any  written  authorization 
whatever,  the  confiscation  and  removal  of  equip- 
ment, the  seizure  of  cattle,  the  cutting  and  re- 
moval of  timber,  the  plowing  under  of  pastures, 
all  without  the  consent  of  the  American  owners. 
In  many  cases  no  inventories  were  taken  nor  were 
any  receipts  proffered  nor  any  indication  afforded 
that  payment  was  intended  to  be  made.  These 
acts  have  been  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Agrarian  Reform  Institute. 

(A  case  was  cited  in  which  a  marine  dredge 
and  a  tugboat  under  United  States  registry  valued 
at  approximately  half  a  million  dollars  were 
seized  without  any  written  authorization,  inven- 
tory, or  receipt.) 

Several  of  these  cases  have  been  previously  j 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  by  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  but 
without  result.     Nor  have  the  direct  protests  of 
the  interested  parties  been  fruitful. 

The  United  States  Government  in  its  notes  of 
June  11  2  and  October  12,  1959,3  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  expressed  its  full  support  of 
soundly  conceived  programs  for  rural  betterment, 
including  land  reform.  This  support  has  been 
demonstrated  by  United  States  assistance  given 
such  programs  in  many  countries.  However,  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed its  firm  belief  that  their  attainment  is  not 
furthered  by  the  failure  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  to  recognize  the  legal  rights  of  United 
States  citizens  who  have  made  investments  in 
Cuba  in  reliance  upon  the  adherence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  to  principles  of  equity  and 
justice. 


*Not  printed;  for  a  Department  statement  concerning 
Ambassador  Bonsai's  meeting  with  Cuban  President 
Osvaldo  Dorticos  at  Habana  on  Oct.  27,  1959,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  715. 


3  For  the  substance  of  the  note  of  June  11,  see  iMd., 
June  29,  1959,  p.  958. 
3  Not  printed. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Operation  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  January  1- June  30, 1959 


EXCERPTS  FROM  16TH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS' 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  Sixteenth  Semi- 
annual Report  on  the  operation  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1959.  The  report  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Coordinator  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  by  the  Department  of  State,  including 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

The  information  set  forth  in  the  report  demon- 
strates once  again  that  today  our  national  security 
is  directly  involved  with  nations  and  happenings 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  flexibly  de- 
signed to  meet  military  threats  where  they  occur 
and  to  make  an  effective  contribution  toward  the 
cooperative  effort  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
to  promote  economic  development. 

The  economic  problems  of  the  newly  developing 
nations  of  the  world  pose  a  challenge  to  our  wis- 
dom and  energy,  and  to  our  steadfastness  of  pur- 
ipose,  that  is  as  demanding  in  its  own  way  as  the 
blunt  threat  of  an  armed  attack.  Our  economic 
development  and  economic  aid  programs  are  de- 
signed to  meet  this  challenge  and  its  ever-chang- 
ng  problems  by  selective  and  prudent  use  of  the 
talents  and  resources  available  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program. 


1 H.  Doc.  299,  8€»th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  reprinted  here  are 
•hapters  I  through  IV.  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  ob- 
ained  upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Public  Services, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  military,  economic  and  technical  assistance 
provided  by  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is  essen- 
tial to  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. A  strong  Program,  vigorously  and 
intelligently  implemented,  will  see  the  challenge 
that  confronts  us  surmounted.  But  a  weakening 
of  the  Program  can  only  invite  the  destruction  of 
our  free- world  society. 

This  report  affords  the  Congress  a  means  of 
measuring  what  has  been  done  by  the  United 
States  and  its  friends  to  preserve  a  world  where 
men  and  nations  can  live  in  freedom,  without 
fear.  , 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House 

January  14-,  1960 

I.  CHALLENGE  AND  RESPONSE 

In  the  14  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  it 
has  become  entirely  clear  that  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  structure  of  the  world  is  undergoing 
a  profound  and  sometimes  violent  change.  Old 
empires  have  disappeared  and  new  countries  have 
risen  in  their  place.  Nearly  all  of  them  live  with 
intense  desires  for  rapid  internal  developments. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  hopes  of  the  new  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  of  the  dislocations  and  exhaustion 
of  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  extended  its  control 
in  the  immediate  postwar  years  over  formerly  in- 
dependent countries,  and  continues  its  efforts  to 
extend  and  increase  its  control  everywhere  else. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  (MSP)  is  one  of 
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the  most  important  tools  designed  to  cope  with  the 
external  dangers  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  broadest  sense,  it  protects  our  se- 
curity by  shielding  the  free  world  from  external 
attack.  At  the  same  time  behind  the  shield,  it  is 
helping  to  strengthen  its  political  and  economic 
stability.  The  danger  we  face  externally  is  com- 
plex and  continuing.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  it 
begins  with  the  skillfully  manipulated  military 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  physical  safety 
of  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and  other  nations 
of  the  free  world.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  it 
ends  with  a  more  diffuse  but  no  less  real  threat. 
This  is  the  explosion  that  may  result  if  people  in 
the  emergent  countries  are  frustrated  in  their  de- 
termination to  end  the  squalor  and  hunger  and 
sickness  in  which  they  live.  As  these  are  totally 
different  kinds  of  danger  to  our  security,  so  must 
the  methods  employed  in  dealing  with  them  be 
different. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  nature  of 
the  threat  to  the  United  States  and  the  West 
altered  abruptly.  From  the  clear  cut  test  of  war 
with  the  Axis  Powers,  the  threat  shifted  to  the 
shadowy  area  where  the  economic  exhaustion  of 
our  Western  allies  might  make  them  powerless 
victims  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  leaders  were 
flushed  with  victory  and  intent  on  extending  their 
power  westward  until  stopped.  This  threat  was 
countered  by  the  "Marshall  Plan"  which  was  de- 
signed to  restore  vigor  to  the  exhausted  economies 
of  Western  Europe  and  thus  encourage  in  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  Western  Europe  the 
will  to  protect  their  independence.  The  associated 
military  threat  posed  by  the  existence  of  huge 
Soviet  forces  garrisoned  in  the  Baltic  States, 
Poland,  East  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary 
was  countered  by  the  creation  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  The  United 
States  provided  much  of  the  motive  force  in  de- 
veloping the  military  forces  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  earlier  days  of  NATO  provided 
the  lion's  share  of  the  modern  equipment  used  by 
NATO  forces.  The  United  States  also  furnished 
much  of  the  military  leadership  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  NATO. 

The  economic  viability  of  Western  Europe  was 
restored,  in  part  by  the  assistance  furnished 
through  the  Marshall  Plan,  in  part  by  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  western  Europeans  themselves,  and 


in  part  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  and  other 
factors  on  the  revival  of  world  trade.  When  it  i; 
had  accomplished  its  purpose  (ahead  of  schedule), 
the  Marshall  Plan  was  terminated  in  1951.  The 
introduction  of  limited  currency  convertibility  in 
late  1958 — which  meant  in  fact  that  all  western 
European  currencies  were  "hard" — symbolized  the 
return  to  full  vigor  of  the  European  economy. 

While  the  favorable  nature  of  the  economic, 
political,  and  military  developments  in  Europe 
permitted  the  termination  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  substantial  scaling  down  of  military  aid 
in  that  area,  the  Soviet  threat  to  Western  Europe 
and  the  overall  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  continues ;  checked  in  Europe,  it  has  broad-  ] 
ened  its  scope  and  assumed  less  easily  identifiable 
forms. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  designed  in 
part  to  cope  with  the  military  threat  to  the  free 
world.  The  continuation  of  this  threat  will  in 
all  likelihood  require  the  continued  existence  of : 
its  military  arm,  the  Military  Assistance  Program. ' 
But  even  if  the  military  threat  were  to  disappear 
tomorrow,  other  problems  of  almost  equal  severity 
would  continue  to  call  on  our  ingenuity  and  our 
resources.  These  problems,  often  hard  to  identify 
at  first  glance  as  threats  to  the  United  States,  are 
in  general  centered  around  the  aspirations  of  the 
new  and  underdeveloped  countries  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  The  drive  to  achieve  these 
aspirations,  sometimes  called  the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations,  has  its  internal  political  ex- 
pression in  every  country  concerned.  Here  mil- 
lions on  millions  of  people  have  seen  that  it  is  not 
ordained  that  they  must  live  in  perpetual  squalor 
and  illness,  on  the  ragged  edge  of  starvation,  and 
their  political  leaders  press  the  point  home.  In  a 
variety  of  ways  this  revolution  is  moving  forward 
by  fits  and  starts,  often  uncertain  of  its  direction, 
sometimes  involved  in  the  free  world  struggle 
against  communism,  sometimes  not.  The  Ameri- 
can people  sympathize  with  these  aspirations,  and 
wish  the  new  and  underdeveloped  countries  well 
in  their  struggle  to  improve  their  lot.  But  sym- 
pathy aside,  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  we  assist  this  movement  so  that 
the  underdeveloped  countries  may  take  their  place 
as  free,  independent  and  prosperous  members  of 
the  community  of  nations  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  with  the  least  possible  stress  and  turmoil.    It 
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is  equally  against  our  interests  that  this  forward 
movement  be  stifled  or  hindered.  To  hamper  this 
movement  would  breed  only  frustration  and  more 
explosive  threats  to  political  and  economic 
stability. 

One  of  the  sparks  that  set  off  the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations  early  in  the  postwar  period 
was  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  worldwide  applica- 
tion of  public  health  measures.  Malaria  was  al- 
most wiped  out  in  large  areas  of  the  world,  thus 
reducing  the  death  rate  drastically.  Other  health 
measures  applied  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale 
had  equally  startling  effects,  and  stemming  from 
them,  at  least  in  part,  what  constitutes  a  significant 
rise  in  the  population  figures  is  now  under  way. 
Hie  explosion  is  taking  place  in  the  least  devel- 
oped countries,  those  most  possessed  by  the  revo- 
lutionary urge  to  improve  the  physical  lot  of  their 
people,  and  those  least  able  to  cope  with  the  deluge 
)f  new  mouths  to  feed.  Thus,  where  creating  a 
riable  modern  society  would  have  been  a  difficult 
10b  at  best,  it  now  becomes  immensely  more  com- 
plicated and  more  urgent.  The  rapid  growth  of 
copulation  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
ist  obstacles  to  economic  and  social  progress  and 
he  maintenance  of  political  stability  in  many  of 
he  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  problems  affecting 
he  security  of  the  United  States  at  both  short  and 
ong  range,  with  which  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  deal.  The  nature  of  the 
hreats  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
tability  of  the  free  world  have  shifted  during  the 
j.O  years  of  life  of  the  MSP.  We  must  also  expect 
hat  the  nature  of  the  problems  we  face  in  1959 
rill  change  in  the  years  to  come,  and  our  response 

0  the  new  face  these  problems  present  must  also 
hange  accordingly.  To  meet  these  shifting  prob- 
ems,  the  introduction  of  new  tools  and  techniques 
i-the  International  Development  Association  for 
xample — is  well  underway. 

The  United  States  can  neglect  or  ignore  only  at 
ta  own  ultimate  peril  the  grave  problems  sketched 

1  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  has  been  clearly 
ecognized  that  they  constitute  a  threat  to  our 
,3curity ;  they  have  been  and  are  being  dealt  with, 
yhat  has  been  the  price  for  coping  with  these 
roblems  through  the  Mutual  Security  Program  ? 
'or    fiscal  year  1959  the  Congress  appropriated 
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$3.4  billion  for  all  MSP  activities,  of  which  $1.5 
billion  was  for  military  assistance.  This  figure  of 
$3.4  billion  was  .74  percent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product,  4.3  percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  and 
equal  to  8.4  percent  of  the  military  appropriations 
for  the  year.  To  help  put  this  sum  in  better  per- 
spective, during  fiscal  year  1959  the  American  peo- 
ple spent  $17  billion  on  recreation,  including  $3 
billion  on  radio  and  television,  $30.4  billion  on  the 
purchase  and  operation  of  automobiles,  and  $4.5 
billion  on  household  furniture. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  record  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram contended  during  fiscal  year  1959  and  the 
steps  taken  to  solve  these  problems.  Sometimes 
the  response  failed  of  its  purpose;  far  more  often, 
however,  the  hard  work,  ingenuity,  and  skill  of 
the  military  and  civilian  authors  and  executors  of 
MSP,  using  the  tools  with  which  they  were 
equipped,  achieved  the  results  sought  for. 

II.  THE  DRAPER  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

In  November  1958  the  President  appointed  a 
committee  composed  of  distinguished  private  cit- 
izens to  make  an  "independent,  objective  and  non- 
partisan analysis  of  the  military  assistance  aspects 
of  our  Mutual  Security  Program  .  .  ."  The 
President  indicated  he  was  "particularly  inter- 
ested in  your  committee's  critical  appraisal  .  .  . 
of  the  relative  emphasis  which  should  be  given  to 
military  and  economic  programs  .  .  ."  2 

The  report  prepared  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  is  thoughtful,  detailed,  and 
comprehensive.  It  goes  deeply  into  why  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  exists,  how  it  operates, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  two  major  parts 
of  the  program,  military  aid,  and  economic  aid. 
A  close  study  of  the  report  will  be  well  repaid 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  major  forces 

2  For  names  of  members  of  the  Committee,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  15,  1958,  p.  954.  For  text  of  the  Committee's  re- 
port of  Mar.  17,  1959,  and  the  President's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  Congress,  see  ibid.,  June  1,  1959,  p.  796 ;  for  text 
of  the  Committee's  letters  of  transmittal  of  their  reports 
of  June  3,  July  13,  and  Aug.  17, 1959,  to  the  President,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  letters  of  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress, see  ibid.,  July  13,  1959,  p.  46,  Aug.  10,  1959,  p.  208, 
and  Sept.  14,  1959,  p.  390. 
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at  work  in  the  world  today,  and  how  they  affect 
American  security. 

The  report  makes  constructive  criticisms  of 
some  aspects  of  MSP  and  offers  recommendations 
for  changes  designed  to  cure  the  flaws  it  dis- 
cerned, in  both  military  and  economic  aspects  of 
the  program.  These  recommendations  are  now 
under  intensive  study  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  certain  of  them  have  already 
been  adopted. 

The  following  paragraphs  briefly  sketch  out 
and  summarize  some  of  the  major  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

In  response  to  the  President's  request  for  a  crit- 
ical appraisal  of  the  relative  emphasis  which 
should  be  given  to  military  and  economic  pro- 
grams, the  committee  observed  that  it  knew  of  no 
continuing  formula  that  could  satisfactorily  de- 
termine the  relative  emphasis,  whether  overall  or 
in  respect  to  any  particular  country. 

The  Committee  stated  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  U.S.  interests  it  saw  no  competitive  relation- 
ship between  military  and  economic  assistance, 
and  did  not  consider  that  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  (MAP)  is  too  great  in  relation  to  the 
economic  aid  and  development  program. 

In  another  recommendation  of  a  general  nature, 
the  Committee  urged  a  major,  sustained  effort  to 
make  available  to  the  public  all  the  facts  about 
the  program.  In  order  to  do  so  it  recommended 
that: 

.  Presidential  instructions  be  issued  to  the  appropri- 
ate agencies  to  institute  vigorous  measures  to  inform  the 
American  public  adequately  concerning  MSP;  and  .  .  . 
that  unjustified  attacks  upon  the  program  be  answered 
publicly,  promptly  and  forcefully.  .  .  . 

Military  Assistance— Past  Performance 

1.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  deterring  a  third  world  war,  in 
keeping  many  nations  free,  in  supporting  our 
strategic  system  of  alliances  and  overseas  bases, 
and  in  providing  hope  for  economic  progress 
among  the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

2.  The  Military  Assistance  Program  has  pro- 
vided cohesion,  strength,  and  credibility  to  our 
collective  security  arrangements.  It . .  .  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  abroad  support- 
ing our  foreign  policy  objectives  over  this  decade 
of  clash  with  communism. 


3.  It  provided  a  large  part  of  the  weapons, 
material,  and  other  support  which  made  possible 
the  rearmament  of  Europe.  For  the  past  decade, 
further  Communist  encroachment  in  this  vital 
area  has  thereby  been  denied,  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  continues  as  an 
essential  security  bulwark  of  the  free  world. 

4.  It  achieved  the  strengthening  of  the  nations 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

5.  The  Military  Assistance  Program  influenced 
a  shift  in  current  Communist  tactics  from  direct 
military  aggression  to  subversion,  propaganda, 
and  economic  offensives. 

Military     Assistance — Recommendations     for     the 
Future 

1.  The  Committee  concluded  that  the  necessary 
average  level  of  expenditures  that  should  be 
marked  for  military  assistance  over  the  next  few 
years  is  not  likely  to  be  less,  in  general,  than  that ; 
required  in  the  recent  past.  Continued  appropria- 
tions at  the  present  $1.5  or  $1.6  billion  level  would 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  program  by  one-third 
of  the  present  ratio  of  deliveries. 3  The  Committee 
pointed  out  that  such  a  reduction  would  in  fact 
amount  to  a  fundamental  change  in  U.S.  national 
policy,  implying  a  strategic  retreat  in  the  face  of 
the  Communist  threat. 

2.  $400  million  should  be  made  available,  pri- 
marily for  the  NATO  area,  in  addition  to  the  $1.6 
billion  requested  for  fiscal  year  1960. 3 

3.  Military  assistance  should  be  planned  and 
proposed  on  a  long  term  basis— 3  and  later  5  years. 

4.  There  should  be  a  continuing  authorization 
for  the  military  assistance  appropriation,  in  order 
to  provide  a  sound  legislative  framework  for 
multiyear  planning  and  programing. 

5.  The  military  assistance  appropriation  should 
be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget. 
(It  has  been  carried  heretofore  as  a  major  separate 
item  in  the  budget  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram, with  Technical  Cooperation,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  and  so  forth.) 


8  This  portion  of  the  Committee  Report  was  written  in 
early  1959,  during  fiscal  year  1959,  when  appropriations 
were  $1.5  billion.  Appropriations  for  MAP  for  fiscal  year 
1960  were  reduced  by  the  Congress  to  $1.3  billion.  [Foot- 
note in  original.] 
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Economic  Aid — Past  Performance 

1.  The  substantial  expenditures  made  in  recent 
years  for  economic  assistance  are  justified  on 
grounds  both  of  enlightened  self-interest  and  of 
our  moral  responsibility  to  ourselves  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  other  people  realize  their  legitimate 
aspirations. 

2.  Economic  aid  programs  assist  less  developed 
nations  in  achieving  economic  progress  and  there- 
by promote  an  international  climate  which  facili- 
tates the  realization  of  our  own  national  objectives 
and  those  of  the  free  world.  At  the  same  time, 
these  programs  decrease  the  opportunities  for 
Communist  political  and  economic  domination. 

3.  Irrespective  of  the  Communist  threat,  the 
economic  development  of  these  nations  is  a  desir- 
able end  in  itself.  The  United  States  cannot 
prosper  in  isolation.  The  strength  of  our  economy 
and  the  survival  of  our  free  institutions  are  de- 
pendent upon  our  being  a  part  of  a  community  of 
nations  which  is  making  acceptable  economic  and 
political  progress. 

4.  There  is  no  implication  (by  the  Committee) 
that  we  must  continue  all  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance programs  indefinitely. 

5.  The  economic  development  of  a  country  is 
primarily  its  own  responsibility.  Aid  .  .  .  should 
lot  ordinarily  be  furnished  and  cannot  achieve 
:eal  results  unless  the  recipient  nation  has  the 
lesire  and  determination  to  help  itself. 

6.  Many  forms  of  U.S.  economic  assistance  must 
:ontinue  for  as  long  as  the  Communist  threat 
exists,  and  certainly  until  greater  economic  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  underdeveloped  nations. 

7.  Management  of  our  aid  activities  has  become 
in  extraordinarily  difficult  administrative  under- 
aking.  While  administration  and  coordination 
.»f  these  programs  has  improved  in  recent  years, 
here  is  no  question  that  some  of  the  criticisms 
nade  in  connection  with  economic  aid  programs 
j.re  justified.  However,  the  programs  must  be 
jontinued  and  better  administered  not  emasculated 
r  abandoned. 

tecommendations  for  Future  Economic  Aid 

S  1.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  1961  funds  for  devel- 
opment lending  under  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
ram  should  be  made  available  at  the  rate  of  $1 
illion  a  year. 
2.  Continuing  authorization  and  longer  range 
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funding  should  be  provided  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  (DLF).  (At  present  authorization, 
i.e.,  the  continued  life  of  DLF,  has  been  provided 
by  the  Congress  on  a  2-year  basis.  Appropriations 
for  the  lending  capital  of  the  Fund  have  been 
made  annually.  These  procedures  make  forward 
planning  by  the  United  States  and  the  borrowing 
country  extremely  difficult.) 

3.  Continuing  authorization  should  be  provided 
for  technical  assistance.  (Congressional  authori- 
zation, i.e.,  continued  life,  is  given  to  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Program  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
The  nature  of  technical  cooperation  (described 
briefly  in  chapter  2)  is  such  that  projects  can 
rarely  be  planned  and  brought  to  completion  in  1 
year.  Sensible  and  prudent  planning  of  effective 
projects  thus  becomes  very  difficult.) 

4.  Available  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
should  be  utilized  more  effectively,  extensively, 
and  flexibly  than  at  present  in  support  of  mutual 
security  objectives. 

5.  A  single  agency  should  be  responsible  for 
administering  the  major  related  economic  assist- 
ance programs  and  activities. 

III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
Fiscal  Aspects 

For  fiscal  year  1959  the  Congress  appropriated 
$3,448  billion  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
This  figure  included  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $150  million  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  chart  on  p.  164  illustrates  how  MSP  funds 
were  divided  among  major  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram. Table  1  illustrates  the  allocation  of  funds 
by  region  and  type  of  assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1959. 

The  sum  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  in  legis- 
lation finally  approved  on  August  28, 1958,  was  16 
percent  less  than  that  requested  by  the  President. 
It  amounted  to  %  of  1  percent  of  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  in  1958,  and  was  slightly  more 
than  was  spent  by  the  American  people  for  radio 
and  television  sets  in  1958. 

With  Mutual  Security  Program  funds,  aid  was 
given  to  60  countries  during  fiscal  year  1959.  The 
great  variety  of  purposes  it  was  designed  to 
achieve  are  described  in  detail  later  in  this  report. 
$1,551  billion  in  military  assistance  was  provided 
to  38  countries,  and  $807  million  in  defense  sup- 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATIONS 
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Supplemenlol  $150 


FY  I960 


Other  Programs 
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Other  Programs 


1 00 

Contingency!^* 


Total.  ..$3,448 


Million 


Total...  $3,226 


Million 


♦Includes  DL.F   supplemental  appropriation  of  $150  million. 


port  was  obligated  under  programs  in  12  coun- 
tries, all  of  which  (with  one  exception— Spain) 
are  on  the  periphery   of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
$282  million  was  obligated  for  special  assistance, 
and  $166  million  for  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Programs,  carried  out  in  49  countries  and  9  terri- 
tories.   The  Congress  appropriated  $550  million 
for  DLF  operations  during  the  year.     Against 
available  loan  capital  formal  loan  offers  of  $596 
million  were  made,  and  $522  million  was  obligated. 
In  general  it  should  be  noted  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  goods  and  services  purchased  or 
ordered  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
are  not  actually  delivered  during  the  same  year 
for  which  the  funds  are  appropriated.     This  is 
due  to  time  necessarily  consumed  in  planning,  and 
in  ordering,  manufacturing,  and  final  delivery  of 
the  goods  or  services  in  question.    Most,  although 
not  all,  of  the  goods  and  services  which  were 
ordered— that   is,   for   which   funds   were   obli- 
gated—in fiscal  year  1958  were  actually  delivered 
in  fiscal  year  1959.     Similarly  those  for  which 
funds  were  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1959  will  be  de- 
livered during  fiscal  year  1960.    In  general  pay- 


ment for  goods  and  services  is  made  at  the  time  of 
delivery  .  Therefore,  most  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1959  and  obligated  by 
the  MSP  during  fiscal  year  1959,  are  actually  paid 
out  as  expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1960,  and  in 
subsequent  years. 

Operations 

The  operations  of  the  MSP  during  fiscal  yeai 
1959  were  affected  by  a  series  of  crises  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  relatively  normal 
operating  conditions  during  the  second  half.  Be- 
tween July  and  December  1958  the  Lebanon  crisis 
occurred,  the  Iraq  Government  was  overthrow! 
by  revolution,  a  grave  crisis  developed  in  Jordan 
a  coup  d'etat  took  place  in  Pakistan,  and  the  Gov 
ernment  of  Sudan  fell.  In  addition  the  Berlu 
crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  U.S.S.R.  On  tfr 
other  side  of  the  world,  the  Taiwan  Strait  crisi 
was  precipitated  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  catalog  of  coun 
tries  in  crisis  and  ferment  during  the  year;  some 
like  Tibet,  had  no  direct  impact  on  operations  0: 
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the  MSP.  Other  countries,  like  Iran,  while  not 
inflamed  by  internal  crisis,  were  subjected  to  the 
stresses  and  tensions  created  by  revolutions  in  ad- 
joining countries. 

The  second  half  of  the  year  was  relatively  free 
of  crises.  MSP  operations,  after  adjusting  to  the 
problems  created  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  went 
forward  in  as  normal  a  fashion  as  is  possible  in 
such  an  immensely  complicated  operation. 

Administratively,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  increase  efficiency,  both  by  the  Washington 
agencies  involved  and  their  representatives  in  the 
field.  The  Draper  Committee  report,  described  in 
tnore  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report,  pointed  out 
;hat  "there  is  no  more  difficult  administrative 
indertaking  in  the  United  States  Government 
han  .  .  .  the  management  of  the  various  eco- 
lomic  assistance  programs  .  .  ."  Measurable 
progress  was  made  in  recruiting  personnel  well 
idapted  to  overseas  life,  and  in  training  them 
ifter  recruitment.  Various  internal  steps  de- 
signed to  speed  up  operations  were  taken.  For  ex- 
ample, by  November  30,  1958,  ICA  had  approved 
urograms  representing  89  percent  of  its  fiscal  year 
959  funds,  compared  with  26  percent  a  year 
larlier.  By  the  end  of  December  1958,  38  percent 
»f  the  funds  available  to  ICA  for  fiscal  year  1959 
tad  been  obligated,  compared  with  25  percent  a 
'ear  earlier. 

Similar  efforts  to  improve  the  administrative 
spects  of  the  Military  Aid  Program  were  also 
eing  taken. 


Military  Assistance  Program  (EV3AP) 

The  Military  Assistance  Program,  for  which 
$1,515  billion  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1959,  is  designed  to  help  support  the  collective 
security  effort  of  the  free  world  and  strengthen 
the  common  defense.  The  MAP  cooperates  with 
47  countries  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  ac- 
tual form  which  military  assistance  takes  varies 
from  region  to  region  and  country  to  country, 
taking  into  account  different  capabilities,  degree 
of  threat  and  strategic  importance,  political  cli- 
mate, and  economic  strength.  In  general  the  cri- 
teria used  in  deciding  whether  to  provide  military 
assistance  are  the  following :  (1)  the  importance  of 
the  force  being  aided  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  protection  against  internal  subver- 
sion of  an  area  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  the  degree  of  inability  of  the  re- 
cipient country  (political,  economic,  or  technical) 
to  supply  its  needs  from  its  own  resources;  and 
(2)  the  importance  of  an  area  because  of  its  stra- 
tegic position,  and/or  its  strategic  resources;  its 
political  support  for  U.S.  objectives,  or  similar 
objectives  not  necessarily  directly  related  to  the 
countries'  military  strength,  but  vitally  important 
to  accomplishing  broad  U.S.  security  objectives. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  fiscal  year  1959  MAP 
program  went  to  the  Far  East  ($695  million), 
and  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  ($415  million) . 
Aid  to  Europe  amounted  to  $345  million,  to  Latin 
America  $55  million,  and  to  Africa  $12  million. 
These  sums  provided  guns,  aircraft,  naval  vessels, 


TABLE  1 

Distribution  of  Programs  by  Region  and  Category 

of  Assistance,  Fiscal  Year  1959  ' 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Region 


urope 

!  ear  East  and  South  Asia  .    . 

Jfrica 

jirEast 

itin  America 

■ndistributed  and  nonregional 
psfl  prior  year  availability     . 


Total  fiscal  year  1959  program 


Total 
program 


$461.  6 

1,  066.  4 

171.  8 

1,  395.  8 

159.  2 

421.  6 

-  240.  4 


3,  436.  0 


Military 
assistance 


$345.  2 

415.  7 

12.  3 

695.  3 

55.  3 

268.  1 

-240.  4 


1,551.  5 


Defense 
support 


$49.  9 
217.9 


539.  5 
..... 


807.  7 


Technical 
cooperation 


$3.  0 
40.  4 
15.  5 
32.  6 
35.  5 
40.  6 


167.  6 


Special 
assistance 


$33.0 
83.  0 

102.  6 

9.  1 

24.  3 

30.  2 


282.  2 


Other 
programs 


2  $23.  0 


3.  7 
81.T 


104.  8 


DLF 


$30.  5 
286.4 

41.4 
118.  6 

44.  1 
1.  2 


522.  2 


1  Preliminary  figures.     Military  assistance  data  are  progranrfigures;  other  data  are  fiscal  year  1959  obligations. 

8  Palestine  refugees. 

*  Asian  Economic  Development  Fund. 
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and  the  training  of  many  men  (and  thus  the  up- 
grading of  many  forces).  A  detailed  report  of 
the  operation  of  MAP  will  be  found  in  each  of 
the  regional  sections  of  this  report.4 

Defense  Support  (DS) 

Defense  support  (administered  by  the  ICA)  is 
that  economic  assistance  required,  in  addition  to 
military  assistance,  in  order  to  permit  a  specific 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  by  another 
country  where  U.S.  military  aid  is  helping  to  sup- 
port significant  military  forces.  Defense  support 
country  programs  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
regional  sections  of  this  report. 

Defense  support  stems  from  specific  military 
requirements,  but  its  content  is  economic.  The 
need  for  defense  support  is  determined  by  (1)  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  and  financial  capability 
of  the  country  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  required 
military  effort  without  incurring  economic  insta- 
bility, and  (2)  the  country's  willingness  to  take 
all  reasonable  measures  needed  to  develop  its  own 
defense  capacities,  consistent  with  its  political, 
economic,  and  manpower  capacity  to  do  so. 

During  fiscal  year  1959,  $808  million  was  obli- 
gated for  defense  support — $540  million  to  the 
Far  East,  $218  million  to  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  and  $50  million  to  one  European  country 
(Spain). 

Development  Loan  Fund  (DLF) 

The  DLF,  described  in  detail  in  a  separate  chap- 
ter of  this  report,4  is  a  new  and  powerful  tool 
designed  to  support  and  encourage  long  range  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  DLF's  role  is  to  provide 
capital  to  accelerate  economic  growth  through 
direct  loans  and  other  forms  of  credit.  For  fiscal 
year  1959,  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $550  million  in  capital.  The 
DLF  undertakes  financing  only  when  presented 
with  specific  development  proposals,  and  only 
when  financing  is  unavailable  on  reasonable  terms 
from  private  investments,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD), 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  or  other  free  world 
sources.  It  can  accept  repayment  in  local  cur- 
rencies, when  warranted. 


4  Not  printed  here. 
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Technical  Cooperation    (TC) 

Technical  cooperation,  which  is  administered 
by  the  ICA,  is  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  con- 
vey the  skills  and  techniques  and  accumulated 
experience  of  our  society  to  those  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  which  need  them  and  want  them. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  through  the  U.S. 
Technical  Cooperation  programs,  the  U.N.  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program  (UNTA),  the  Colombo 
Plan,  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS),  and  some  others,  the  proven  skills  and 
techniques  of  the  more  advanced  nations  are  being 
directed— deliberately  and  effectively— to  attack 
on  a  broad  scale  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  $166  million  was  ; 
obligated  for  TC  in  1959,  of  which  $21.6  million  ' 
was  directed  to  the  U.S.  share  in  UNTA,  and  $1.2  \ 
million  to  OAS.  The  balance  was  employed  for 
bilateral  technical  cooperation. 

Technical  cooperation  activities  are  generally 
organized  in  the  form  of  jointly  agreed  projects, 
and  the  foreign  government  usually  bears  the 
greater  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  The  TC 
program  complements  special  assistance ;  defense 
support,  and  loans  from  the  World  Bank  and 
DLF.  For  example,  DLF  and  World  Bank  loans 
frequently  have  resulted  from  preliminary  eco- 
nomic and  technical  feasibility  studies,  undertaken 
under  the  Technical  Cooperation  Program.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  such  complementary  ef- 
fort is  the  Lebanon  Litani  Basin  development 
program.  This  development  program  is  now 
being  carried  out  with  an  IBRD  loan,  after  its 
feasibility  had  been  demonstrated  by  an  American 
survey  group  provided  under  the  Technical  Co- 
operation Program.  Technical  cooperation  proj- 
ects have  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
productivity  centers,  the  drafting  of  investment 
laws,  and  so  forth.    The  need  for  different  types 

of  projects  and  the  feasibility  of  completing  them 

varies  greatly  from  country  to  country. 

Special  Assistance 

The  Special  Assistance  Program,  for  which  $282 
million  was  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1959  is  eco- 
nomic aid  necessary  to  achieve  political,  economic, 
humanitarian  or  other  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  any  country  where  the  United  States  is 
not  providing  military  assistance  in  support  of 
significant  military  forces,  and  where  needs  for 
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such  assistance  cannot  appropriately  or  fully 
be  provided  under  technical  cooperation  or  from 
the  DLF.  Special  assistance,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  ICA,  is  also  the  source  of  funds  for 
certain  other  programs  (such  as  malaria  eradica- 
tion) which  serve  important  U.S.  interests  and 
which  are  not  appropriate  for  financing  under 
ather  categories  of  assistance. 

A  common  characteristic  of  most  countries  re- 
ceiving special  assistance  is  their  strategic  loca- 
tion ;  many  of  them  are  accessible  and  vulnerable 
:o  bloc  penetration.  During  fiscal  year  1959,  $102 
nillion  was  provided  for  special  assistance  in  the 
Near  East-South  Asia  area,  $83  million  in  Africa, 
§24  million  in  Latin  America,  $25  million  in  Eu- 
rope, and  $9  million  in  the  Far  East.  In  addition 
525.6  million  was  provided  for  malaria  eradica- 
tion, and  $4.3  million  for  support  to  American 
schools  abroad.  The  special  assistance  program  is 
lescribed  in  detail  in  a  separate  chapter  later  in 
his  report.5 

ection  517  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  added  Section 
■17  to  the  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  That  section 
lecame  operative  during  fiscal  year  1959.  It  sets 
ip  certain  specific  planning  requirements  as  pre- 
equisites  to  agreements  or  grants,  constituting 
bligations  of  the  U.S.  in  excess  of  $100,000,  for 
lefense  support,  special  assistance,  and  certain 
•ther  forms  of  economic  assistance.  The  principal 
•urpose  of  this  section  of  the  Act  is  to  insure  that 
ecessary  engineering,  financial  and  other  plan- 
,  ing  has  been  completed  in  advance  of  the  obliga- 
ton  of  U.S.  funds  for  the  final  design  or 
(instruction  of  a  project.  The  procedures 
^hereby  this  requirement  is  met,  along  with  other 
slated  procedures  followed  in  the  administration 
f  economic  aid  programs,  are  directed  at  avoid- 
ig  the  premature  obligation  of  U.S.  funds  before 
lere  has  been  sufficient  advance  planning  to  as- 
lre  that  the  assistance  provided  will  effectively 
;complish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

/.  DEFENSE  EFFORT— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance,  like  the  several  forms  of 
;onomic  aid  which  make  up  the  balance  of  the 
[utual  Security  Program,  is  an  instrument  of 


6  Not  printed  here. 
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U.S.  foreign  policy.  All  types  of  assistance  pro- 
vided to  our  allies  complement  each  other  in  pro- 
moting the  security  and  progress  of  the  free  world. 
This  dual  objective  is  directly  reflected  in  the 
categories  of  aid  which  contribute  to  allied  mili- 
tary strength  and  those  whose  primary  purpose  is 
to  foster  economic  stability  and  development  of 
the  non-Communist  world.  Although  neither 
category  can  be  considered  more  important  than 
the  other,  it  is  clear  that  security  is  a  prerequisite 
to  progress.  Only  behind  the  shield  of  common 
defense  can  the  nations  of  the  free  world  pursue 
their  goals  of  continued  independence,  economic 
growth,  and  a  better  life  for  all  their  peoples  in  a 
world  at  peace. 

That  shield,  the  combined  military  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  its  free  world  partners,  is 
in  large  measure  the  creation  of  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program.  In  less  than  a  decade,  this 
pioneer  venture  in  peacetime  multinational  mili- 
tary cooperation,  starting  almost  from  scratch  and 
with  no  precedents  to  guide  its  development,  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  a  common 
defense.  All  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  allied  forces  which  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  has  helped  to  train  and  equip 
stand  ready  to  repel  Communist  probes  designed 
to  test  free  world  ability  and  will  to  resist.  These 
allied  troops  around  the  globe  are  our  first  line  to 
deter,  and  to  contain,  local  engagements  which 
could  all  too  easily  explode  into  the  ultimate  disas- 
ter of  total  war. 

Thus  there  emerges  clear  proof  of  the  vital  con- 
tribution of  the  Military  Assistance  Program  to 
the  security  and  defense  of  the  United  States.  The 
relationship  between  military  assistance,  and  the 
availability  of  overseas  bases  essential  to  effective 
deployment  of  our  own  advanced  forces  and  mis- 
siles makes  it  even  more  strikingly  apparent  that 
national  security  is  reinforced  by  collective  secu- 
rity. The  degree  to  which  we  benefit  from  our 
participation  in  the  common  defense  of  the  free 
world,  is  sharply  revealed  in  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Defense : 

We  intend  through  our  Military  Assistance  Program  to 
continue  to  build  up  the  forces  of  our  allies.  These  are 
the  forces  which  in  many  parts  of  the  world  would  have  to 
take  the  initial  brunt  of  an  aggressor's  attack.  Dollars 
spent  wisely  on  them  will  increase  our  limited  war,  as 
well  as  our  unlimited  war  capabilities,  and  save  us  many 
dollars  in  our  own  defense  expenditures.  Our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recently  stated,  with  complete  unanimity,  that 
they  would  not  want  one  dollar  added  to  our  own  defense 
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expenditure  if  that  dollar  had  to  come  out  of  our  Military 
Assistance  Program. 

The  effective  response  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
forces  to  the  attempted  aggression  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  during  the  late  summer  of  1958  was  possible 
only  because  the  will  to  resist  was  backed  up  by 
military  might  brought  into  being  by  equipment 
and  training  provided  through  the  Military  As- 
sistance   Program.     Had    not    such    defensive 
strength  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  attack,  the 
outcome  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  might  have  been 
very  different.    The  United  States  might  well,  in 
fulfilling  its  international  obligations,  have  had 
no  alternative  to  direct  intervention,  with  the 
inevitable  risk  of  spreading  conflict.    Those  who 
question  the  need  for  our  support  of  such  large 
forces  on  Taiwan  and  in  other  areas  of  the  Far 
East  should  find  adequate  answer  in  the  lesson  of 
the  Quemoy  crisis.    That  the  crisis  was  success- 
fully  weathered   is   largely   attributable  to  the 
superior  performance  and  high  morale  of  allied 
forces  in  being— trained  and  equipped  by  the 
Military  Assistance  Program. 

The  existence  of  NATO's  integrated  fighting 
forces  is  attributable  in  large  part  to  the  Military 
Assistance  Program,  and  is  one  of  its  most  sub- 
stantial accomplishments.  It  is  also  perhaps  the 
single  strongest  bulwark  against  Communist 
aggression  because  the  NATO  forces  constitute  the 
shield  which  protects  Western  Europe— an  area  of 
more  than  1  million  square  miles,  270  million  peo- 
ple, great  resources,  and  a  reservoir  of  some  of  the 
highest  technical,  managerial,  and  cultural  skills 
of  the  world.  The  strength  of  that  shield  is  very 
directly  related  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
itself,  and  it  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

The  total  expense  of  supporting  the  common 
defense  efforts  of  our  free  world  allies  through  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  is  neither  exorbitant 
nor  an  unduly  onerous  burden  on  the  national 
economy.    In  the  first  place,  in  recent  years  mili- 
tary assistance  expenditures  have  accounted  for 
only  slightly  over  5  percent  of  total  U.S.  expendi- 
tures for  major  national  security  programs.    Sec- 
ondly, the   total    spent   for   both   military    and 
economic  aid  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  has 
accounted  for  less  than  5  percent  of  our  total  Fed- 
eral Budget  in  recent  years,  and  annually  has  rep- 
resented less  than  1  percent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product.     Because  our  partners  in  the  common 
defense  effort  have  shared  substantially  in  its 
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financing,  our  own  national  security  has  been  aug- 
mented at  a  cost  far  less  than  that  of  an  equivalent 
overall  increase  in  the  strength  of  our  own  forces. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  collective  security 
undertaking  our  allies  jointly  have  expended  from 
their  own  defense  budgets  almost  seven  times  the 
total  amount  of  our  military  assistance. 

The  tangible  results  of  these  expenditures,  are 
reassuring  although  not  a  cause  for  complacency. 
Since  1950  active  army  forces  of  our  allies  have 
increased    from    3,600,000    to    4,900,000    better 
trained  and  better  equipped  men,  ready  in  the 
event  of  war.    Combat  ships  assigned  to  the  navies 
of  the  free  world  have  more  than  doubled— from 
1,200  to  2,500 ;  and  aircraft  available  for  the  com- 
mon defense  have  increased  from  17,000  to  over  t 
30,000.    Impressive  as  is  this  numerical  index  of 
allied     accomplishments,     equally     important— 
though  less  easily  measurable— are  the  intangible 
byproducts.    Chief  is  the  strengthened  self-confi- 
dence which  has  sprung  from  a  more  adequate  de- 
fense posture.    Our  partners'  determination  to  re- 
sist  has   become   steadily   firmer   as   they   have' 
acquired  the  ability  to  protect  themselves  against , 
the  threats  and  probing  of  potential  aggressors. 
Knowing  that  they  do  not  stand  alone,  but  that 
the  United  States  will  collaborate  with  them,  they 
have  not  faltered  nor  fallen  back  in  times  of  crisis. 
Their  stanchness  warrants  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  whole  free  world. 

To  support  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
adequately  is  therefore  undeniably  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States;  and  to  neglect  it 
seriously  jeopardizes  those  interests  and  our  own 
national  security.  The  following  analysis  of  the 
status  of  military  assistance  funds  clearly  reveals 
the  inevitable  outcome  if  neglect  occurs.  It  is  an 
outcome  we  can  far  less  easily  afford  than  we  can 
afford  the  funds  necessary  to  insure  that  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  will  continue  in  full 
force  as  an  essential  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Status  of  Military  Assistance  Funds 

Although  the  Military  Assistance  Program  was 
initiated  in  fiscal  year  1950,  it  was  not  until  fiscal 
years  1951  and  1952,  the  time  of  the  Korean  crisis, 
that  the  United  States  began  large-scale  support 
of  friendly  foreign  military  forces  to  supplement 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  United  States. 
The  military  assistance  appropriation  for  fiscal 
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year  1951  was  $5,223  billion  and  for  fiscal  year 
1952  was  $5,267  billion.  Since  those  years  the  ap- 
propriations have  been  gradually  reduced.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  long  lead-time  required  in 
military  procurement,  the  level  of  military  assist- 
ance deliveries  has  remained  relatively  stable. 

For  fiscal  year  1959  the  Congress  appropriated 
$1,515  billion  for  military  assistance.  During  the 
course  of  the  year  an  additional  $15  million  was 
provided  for  military  assistance  purposes  from 
the  President's  contingency  fund.  Receipts  from 
the  military  sales  program  during  fiscal  year  1959 
totaled  $28  million.  Thus  additional  or  new 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,558  billion  were  made 
available  during  fiscal  year  1959.  That  sum,  plus 
a  total  of  $3,373  billion  committed  but  not  ex- 
pended from  prior  year  appropriations,  provided 
a  total  of  $4,931  billion  available  for  expenditure 
during  fiscal  year  1959.    Expenditures  during  the 


year  totaled  $2,368  billion  which  left  an  unex- 
pended balance  as  of  June  30,  1959,  of  $2,563 
billion. 

For  fiscal  year  1960  the  Congress  appropriated 
$1.3  billion  for  military  assistance.  This  smaller 
appropriation  will  result  in  a  major  reduction  in 
the  value  of  deliveries  of  goods  and  services  that 
can  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1960  and  subsequent 
years.  The  reduced  value  of  materiels  and  serv- 
ices that  will  be  provided  to  recipient  forces  in 
fiscal  year  1960  will  result  in  a  slackening  in  the 
rate  of  improvement  of  the  overall  capability  of 
the  allied  forces  through  postponement  of 
planned  modernization,  curtailment  of  essential 
training  schedules,  limitation  of  forward  plan- 
ning, and  in  general  lowering  of  morale.  Mili- 
tarily, a  reduced  military  assistance  program  in- 
creases the  responsibility  that  must  be  carried  by 
U.  S.  forces. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 

Adjourned  During  January  1960 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  14th  Special  Session Geneva. 


Jan. 


Geneva Jan. 

Geneva Jan 


U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties:  23d  Session  . 

GATT  Group  of  Experts  on  Temporary  Admission  of  Professional 
Equipment. 

U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  7th 
Session. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Human  Rights  Commission:  12th  Session  of  Sub- 
commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities. 

nAA^n^0ard  of  Governors Vienna Jan. 

~ATT  Panel  on  Antidumping  Duties Geneva Jan. 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Group  on  Industrial  Statistics Geneva Jan. 

Asian  National  Commissions  for  UNESCO:  Regional  Meeting    .    .  Manila Jan. 

U-N-  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  3d  Session Bangkok Jan. 

UNESCO  Meeting  on  Development  of  Information  Media  in  South-  Bangkok Jan. 

east  Asia. 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems Geneva Jan. 

y-N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee:  18th  Session Geneva Jan. 

CLNTO  Scientific  Council Tehran Jan 


5-14 

11-13 

11-15 


New  York Jan.  1 1-25 

New  York Jan.  11-29 


12-22 
18-22 
18-22 
18-23 
18-25 
18-30 


20-22 
27-29 
30-31 


Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Jan.  13,  1960.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations :  CCITT, 
i  Oomite"    consultatif    international   telegraphique   et   telephonique ;    CENTO,    Central   Treaty    Organization ;    ECAFE, 

£conomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and 
j  social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA, 
|  international  Atomic  Energy  Agency ;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education ;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation 

S1Zatl0n '  ICEM-  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration ;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization ; 
'  ^m^O,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  ;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union  ;  NATO, 
!  worth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO, 
,  united  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization ;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund ;  WHO, 
!  World  Health  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings— Continued 


In  Session  as  of  January  31,  1960 

Political  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests    ._  .    .    .    .    . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  Semi- 
nar on  Aerial  Survey  Methods  and  Equipment. 

WHO  Executive  Board:  25th  Session •    •    • 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  1-Jtn 
Session. 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  irade     .    .    . 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  3d  Meeting  ........ 

SEATO  Preparatory  Conference  for  Heads  of  Universities  Seminar 


Geneva Oct. 

Bangkok Jan. 

Geneva Jan- 

Bangkok Jan. 

Geneva Jan.  25- 

Moscow Jan.  25- 


31,  1958- 
4- 

12- 
23- 


International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  1st  Meeting ^^V?   , 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  25th  Session  .    .    . New  York 


Bangkok Jan 

Jan, 

Jan 

Jan 


U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  2d  Session.    .    .    .    .    .    .      Tangier 

3d  ICAO  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting.      Rome JdU 


25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
26- 


Scheduled  February  1  Through  April  30, 1960 

FAO  Asia-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:  5th  Session     .    .    .    ... 

Commission  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa  South  of  the 
Sahara. 

IBE  Executive  Board 

GATT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading      .......    .    . 

U.N.  Commission  on  Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Re- 
sources: 2d  Session. 

ILO  Governing  Body:  144th  Session     .    .    ■•■■•••■■  x   • 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  lbth  bes- 

FAO  Group  of  Experts  on  Rice  Grading  and  Standardization:  5th 

FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice: 

4th  Session. 
ICAO  Special  Communications  Meeting  on  European-Mediterra- 
nean Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control. 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission:  Annual  Meeting  .    .    . 
U.N.  Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 11th  Session.  . 
European   National  Commissions  for  UNESCO:  Regional   Meet- 
ing. 

IMCO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  16th  Session.    .    . 
FAO  Meeting  of  Government  Experts  on  Use  of  Designations,  Defi- 
nitions, and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

IMCO  Council:  3d  Session •    ■    •    ■    • 

Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  5th  Meeting  of 
the  Technical  Advisory  Council. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

U.N.  ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  3d  Session  .    .    .    . 
GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .... 

Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 

5th  ICAO  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  Conference 

2d  U.N.  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Aerial  Collision    .    .    . 

ICAO  Subcommittee  on  Hire,  Charter,  and  Interchange 

ITU  CCITT  Working  Party  43  (Data  Transmission)    .    .    .    .    .    . 

U  N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and  Handi- 
craft Marketing/Canning  and  Bottling  of  Fruit  and  Food  in  Co- 
operation with  FAO. 
GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .... 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  56th  Session 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Administrators  on  Technical  and  Vocational 

Education  in  Africa. 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  14th  Session  .    . 
UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Committee  on  Extension  of 

Primary  Education  in  Latin  America. 
ICAO  Informal  Caribbean  Regional  Meeting  on  Meteorology  .    .    . 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  29th  Session 

International  Wheat  Council:  Special  Session 

U  N.  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission:  11th  Session 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  the   Inter-American  Telecommunications 
Network. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  15th  Session 

ICAO  Teletypewriter  Panel 


New  Delhi Feb.  8- 

Tananarive,  Madagascar  .    .    .  Feb.  15- 

Geneva Feb.  15- 

Geneva Feb.  15- 

New  York Feb.  16- 

Geneva Feb.  17- 

Karachi Feb.  17- 


Feb.  18- 


Salgon Feb.  22- 

Paris Feb.  23- 

San  Jose Feb.  23- 

New  York Feb.  23- 

Taormina,  Sicily Feb.  23- 

London     Feb.  26- 

Geneva Feb.  29- 

Rome February 

London Mar.  2- 

Lima Mar-  7- 

New  York Mar.  7- 

Bangkok Mar.  8- 

Geneva Mar.  14- 

Geneva Mar.  15- 

The  Hague Mar.  17- 

Geneva Mar-  17- 

Paris Mar-  21- 

Paris Mar.  21- 

Geneva Mar.  21- 

Singapore Mar.  21- 

Geneva Mar.  28- 

Geneva Mar.  28- 

Paris ^ar.  28- 

Accra Mar.  28- 

Buenos  Aires Mar.  28- 

Mexico,  D.F March 

Curacao 4"pr'  l~ 

New  York Apr-  5- 

London Apr.  5 

New  York Apr.  18- 

Mexico,  D.F Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Montreal Apr.  25- 
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ILO  Petroleum  Committee:  6th  Session Geneva Apr.  25- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Narcotic  Drugs  Commission:  15th  Session  ....  Geneva Apr.  25- 

NATO  Ministerial  Council      Istanbul Apr.  28- 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis-  Geneva April 

sioner  for  Refugees:  3d  Session. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Narcotic  Drugs  Commission:  Illicit  Traffic  Com-  Geneva April 

mittee. 


Tenth  Anniversary  of  Colombo  Plan 

Statement  by  Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  11  dated  January  13 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  imaginative  genius  of  those 
Commonwealth  ministers  who,  on  January  14, 
1950,  conceived  of  the  idea  of  a  friendly  inter- 
national association  which  was  destined  to  de- 
velop into  the  widely  esteemed  institution  now 
known  as  the  Colombo  Plan. 

The  Colombo  Plan  is  esteemed  because  its  es- 
sence is  a  noble  objective.    It  stimulates  through 
friendly  consultation  more  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  countries  of  south  and  south- 
east Asia,  countries  which  are  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  the  ageless  burden  of  poverty. 
The  United  States,  having  undertaken  numerous 
programs  of  economic  cooperation  through  bilat- 
eral arrangements  with  countries  of  this  area,  was 
pleased  to  join  this  association  of  free  countries 
shortly  after  its  inception.    Although  the  mem- 
bers extend  or  receive  aid  through  bilateral  ar- 
rangements, the  intimate  multilateral  discussions 
among  friends  within  the  Colombo  Plan  system 
are  undoubtedly  of  great  value  to  all  concerned. 
They  have  constituted  a  stimulating  force  and 
have  made  possible  more  efficient  and  effective 
fulfillment  of  objectives  on  the  part  of  both  aid- 
giving  and  aid-receiving  nations. 
If  there  is  a  key  to  the  success  of  the  Colombo 
j  Plan,  I  believe  it  may  lie  in  the  informal  friendly 
;  consultative  nature  of  its  procedures.     The  Co- 
i  lombo  Plan  is  not  rigid;  it  does  not  bind  mem- 
;  bers  to  any  particular  course;  it  is  not  an  oper- 
|  ating  agency.     It  does  bring  friends  closer  in 
i  their  cooperative  efforts.     It  is  an  association  of 
|  friendly   countries   and   is  most   useful   toward 
|  meeting  the  economic  needs  and  national  desires 
i  of  the  members.    It  has  in  fact  become  a  symbol 
j  of  the  economic  aspirations  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
j  lions  of  people.    My  Government  is  proud  to  be  a 


member  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. It  is  gratified  that  through  unanimous 
consent  the  life  of  this  organization  has  recently 
been  extended.  It  wishes  for  the  Colombo  Plan 
continued  success  in  its  great  mission. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

ECE  Steel  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 8  (press  release  4)  the  designation  of  Howard 
J.  Mullin,  a  vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp., 
as  the  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  23d  session  of  the  Steel 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  (ECE),  convening  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  January  11, 1960. 

Assisting  Mr.  Mullin  as  Alternate  US.  Dele- 
gate will  be  Robert  D.  Woodward,  an  economist 
with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The  Steel  Committee  is  one  of  the  principal 
committees  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  and  provides  a  forum  where  steel  experts 
meet  periodically  to  consider  and  discuss  matters 
of  common  interest.  The  forthcoming  meeting 
will  discuss  principally  the  long-term  trends  and 
problems  in  the  steel  industry  and  a  program  of 
future  work  and  will  review  the  1959  steel  market. 


UNESCO  Conference  on  Mass  Communications  in 
Southeast  Asia 

An  eight-man  U.S.  delegation  headed  by  Wil- 
bur Schramm  of  Stanford  University  will  par- 
ticipate in  an  international  conference  on  the 
development  of  mass  communications  in  south- 
east Asia,  beginning  January  18  at  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  the  Department  of  State  announced  on 
January  11  (press  release  6). 

The  2-week  meeting  is  the  first  step  in  a  world- 
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wide  survey  of  existing  problems  in  the  mass  com- 
munications field  being  carried  out  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). 

Dr.  Schramm,  director  of  Stanford's  Institute 
of  Communication  Eesearch  and  an  authority  on 
mass  communications,  was  in  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 11  for  talks  with  Department  of  State  and 
other  Government  officials  and  a  meeting  with 
officials  of  the  radio,  television,  and  motion  pic- 
ture industries.  Prior  to  leaving  New  York  for 
Bangkok,  he  met  with  wire-service  and  other 
media  representatives  who  have  special  interest  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  remainder  of  the  U.S.  delegation  will  be 
made  up  of  U.S.  officials  assigned  to  the  southeast 
Asian  area. 

UNESCO  plans  similar  surveys  for  Latin 
America  in  1961  and  for  Africa  in  1962. 

ECE  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 15  (press  release  21)  the  designation  of  Hall 
M.  Henry,  president,  New  England  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Association  Service  Corporation,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  as  United  States  Delegate  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  January  20-22, 
1960. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss 
European  fuel  gas  problems.  Mr.  Henry  will  be 
assisted  by  a  member  of  the  United  States  resident 
delegation  at  Geneva. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  l 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  22  December  1959  From  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  India  Addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  Concerning  a  Pakistani  Letter 
(S/4242).     S/4249.     December  28,  1959.     3  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
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General  Assembly 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  a  •United  Nations 
Memorial  Cemetery  in  Korea.  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  A/4330. 
December  4,  1959.    10  pp. 

Question  of  South  West  Africa.  Letter  dated  December 
12, 1959,  from  the  permanent  representative  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.    A/4352.    December  12,  1959.    2  pp. 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1960.  Report  of 
the  Fifth  Committee.  Corrigendum.  A/4336/Corr.  1. 
December  12, 1959.    1  p. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe  Working  Party  on  Gas 
Problems.  Report  on  Economic  Problems  of  Under- 
ground Storage  of  Gas.  E/ECE/362.  August  26,  1959. 
47  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Note  on  Measures  Re- 
quired for  the  Control  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  of 
Livestock,  Particularly  Rinderpest  in  the  North-East 
Region  of  Africa.     E/CN.14/31.     November  10,  1959. 

4  PP-  . 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.    International  Economic 

Assistance  to  Africa:  A  Review  of  Current  Contribu- 
tions. Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
E/CN.14/23.    November  12,  1959.    31  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Measures  Needed  To 
Ensure  More  Effective  Control  of  Locusts  in  Africa. 
Executive  Secretary's  report  on  his  inquiries. 
E/CN.14/32  and  Corr.  1.    November  16,  1959.    11  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Information  Paper  on 
Technical  Assistance  Activities  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Prepared  by 
the  IBRD.     E/CN.14/26.    November  17,  1 959.    4  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Annotated  Provisional 
Agenda.     E/CN.14/22.     November  18,  1959.     5  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Report  by  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  on  His  Exploration  of  Means  of  Aiding 
Governments  in  North  Africa  To  Develop  Their  Esparto 
Grass     Reserves.     E/CN.14/33.     November    18,    1959. 

5  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Report  by  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  on  His  Exploration  of  Means  of  Aiding 
Governments  in  North  Africa  To  Develop  Their  Sea 
Fisheries.     E/CN.14/34.     November  18,  1959.     7  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  The  Impact  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  on  African  Trade. 
E/CN.14/29.     November  20,  1959.     31  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Information  Paper  on 
Technical  Assistance  Provided  to  Countries  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  ECA  Region  Under  the  Expanded  and 
Regular  Programmes.  Prepared  by  the  TAB  secre- 
tariat.    E/CN.14/27.     December  1,   1959.     31  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Programme  of  Work 
and  Priorities  I960  and  1961.  Memorandum  by  the 
Executive  Secretary.  E/CN.14/36.  December  1,  1959. 
21  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Information  Paper  on 
UNICEF  Aid  to  Child  Health  and  Welfare  Projects  in 
Africa.  Prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund.     E/CN.14/41.     December  4,  1959.     12  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Report  on  the  Facili- 
ties Available  for  the  Training  of  Africans  in  Econom- 
ics, Statistics  and  Related  Fields  of  Study.  Prepared 
by  UNESCO.  E/CN.14/35  and  Add.  1.  December  7, 
1959.     95  pp. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Women  in  Public 
Services  and  Functions.  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General.     E/CN.6/354.     December  8,  1959.     75  pp. 

Technical  Assistance.  Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee.     E/3312.     December  9,  1959.     22  pp. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement  of  1958.  Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.  Entered  into  force  provisionally 
January  1,  1959;  definitively  for  the  United  States 
October  9,  1959. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Guatemala,  December  11,  1959; 
Ghana,  March  4,  1959 ;  Panama,  March  18,  1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1, 1960. 
Notification  of  approval:  Sweden,  November  18,  1959.1 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 
new  schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  31, 
1958.2 

Signatures:  Ceylon,  October  31,  1959 ;  the  United  King- 
dom, November  6,  1959 ;  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Peru,  November  16, 1959. 


Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  Janu- 
ary 4  and  6,  1960.     Entered  into  force  January  6,  1960. 

India 

Agreement  further  supplementing  the  agricultural  com- 
modities agreement  of  November  13,  1959,  as  supple- 
mented (TIAS  4354).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  January  8,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
January  8,  1960. 

Israel 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709),  with  agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Washington 
January  7,  1960.     Entered  into  force  January  7,  1960. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of 
June  28,  1954  (TIAS  3150),  with  Italy  for  a  technical 
cooperation  program  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somali- 
land.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Rome  Decem- 
ber 24,  1959.     Entered  into  force  December  24,  1959. 

Turkey 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709),  with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Ankara 
December  22,  1959.  Entered  into  force  December  22, 
1959. 

Venezuela 

Arrangement  for  exchange  of  communications  between 
amateur  stations  on  behalf  of  third  parties.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Caracas  November  12,  1959 
Entered  into  force  November  12, 1959 ;  operative  Decem- 
ber 12,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  under  sec- 
tion 413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
provisionally  December  22,  1959 ;  enters  into  force  de- 
finitively on  the  date  of  receipt  of  a  note  by  the  United 
States  stating  the  agreement  has  been  approved  by  Ar- 
gentina in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  procedures. 

Belgium 

Agreement  concerning  American  military  cemeteries, 
with  annex.  Signed  at  Brussels  November  27,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  November  27,  1959. 

Agreement  regarding  the  erection  of  certain  memorials  in 
Belgium  by  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion.    Signed  at  Paris  October  4,  1929  (46  Stat.  2732). 
Terminated:  November  27,  1959,  by  agreement  concern- 
ing American  military  cemeteries  (supra). 

Agreement  relating  to  the  interment  of  American  na- 
tionals in  Belgium,  as  amended.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Brussels  June  6  and  July  23,  1947  (TIAS 
1672,  1969,  and  3239). 

Terminated:  November  27,  1959,  by  agreement  concern- 
ing American  military  cemeteries  (supra). 

Haiti 

Agreement  for  the  exchange  of  third-party  messages  be- 
tween radio  amateurs  of  the  United  States  and  Haiti. 


1  With  a  reservation. 
'  Not  in  force. 
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ICA  Institute  Opens  Fourth  Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January  11 
(press  release  8)  that  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration on  that  day  had  opened  the  fourth  in  its 
series  of  institutes  in  program  planning  for  selected  ICA 
employees.  The  5-month  course  is  conducted  for  ICA 
at  Washington  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies.  Nineteen  ICA  staff 
members  are  attending  the  institute. 

The  training  is  designed  to  improve  the  participants' 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  complex  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  countries  to  which  they  will  be 
assigned.  The  principles  of  economic  development,  in- 
cluding the  role  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  as  well 
as  the  relationship  of  political  and  cultural  factors,  are 
included  in  the  curriculum.  Lecture  courses  are  given 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins  faculty  and  by  guest  lecturers 
from  other  universities,  international  institutions,  and 
U.S.  Government  agencies. 
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Post  at  Yaounde,  Cameroun, 
Raised  to  Embassy 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January  5 
(press  release  1)  that  the  American  consulate  general  at 
Yaounde,  Cameroun,  was  elevated  to  an  Embassy  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1960,  upon  formal  attainment  of  independence  by 
the  former  United  Nations  trust  territory  under  French 
administration.  Cameroun  obtained  its  independence  as 
a  result  of  a  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  resumed 
13th  General  Assembly  passed  on  March  13,  1959,1  declar- 
ing that  the  trusteeship  agreement  would  cease  to  be  in 
force  on  January  1. 

The  United  States  first  opened  a  consulate  at  Yaounde^ 
in  June  1957.  This  was  raised  to  a  consulate  general  on 
April  10,  1959. 

Bolard  More  has  been  named  Charg6  d'Affaires. 


Recess  Appointments 


The  President  on  January  4  appointed  Dennis  A.  Fitz- 
Gerald  to  be  Deputy  Director  for  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  State. 


Designations 

Edwin  McCammon  Martin  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  January  7.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
14  dated  January  14.) 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

You   and  Your  Passport.     Pub.  6828.     Department  and 
Foreign  Service  Series  88.    10  pp.    5tf. 
A  leaflet  containing  information  of  interest  to  any  person 
who  plans  to  go  abroad. 


The  Biographic  Register,  1959. 

and  Foreign  Service  Series  89. 


XU.N.  doc.  A/RES/1349(XIII) 
of  Apr.  13, 1959,  p.  534. 
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Pub.  6838.    Department 
804  pp.     $4.50. 

for  text,  see  Bulletin 


A  publication  containing  biographies  for  certain  employees 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  United  States  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, and  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
Biographies  are  included  also  for  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Southeast  Asia:  Area  of  Challenge,  Change,  and  Progress. 

Pub.  6861.    Far  Eastern  Series  82.    15  pp.    15tf. 

Another  issue  in  the  popular  Background  series,  this  pam- 
phlet discusses  the  importance,  land,  peoples,  economic 
situation,  and  individual  countries  of  the  area. 

Your  Department  of  State.    Pub.  6877.    Department  and 
Foreign  Service  Series  91.    14  pp.    15tf. 
An  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the  origin,  functions, 
organization,  and  principal  officers  of  the  Department; 
a  revision  of  the  original  pamphlet. 

Cultural  Diplomacy.  Pub.  6887.  Jnternational  Informa- 
tion and  Cultural  Series  70.  50  pp.  25tf. 
An  illustrated  publication  which  helps  to  describe  the  im- 
portant role  cultural  diplomacy  is  playing  in  our  relations 
with  other  countries.  It  reviews  the  many  kinds  of  ex- 
change activities  carried  out  under  the  International  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Program  during  fiscal  year  1958. 

How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made.  Pub.  6892.  General  For- 
eign Policy  Series  143.     20  pp.     lOtf. 

A  revised  pamphlet  containing  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  on  the  formulation  of  our  foreign  policy. 

International  Educational  Exchange  Program— July  1- 
December  31,  1958.  Pub.  6893.  International  Informa- 
tion and  Cultural  Series  71.  14  pp.  Limited  distribution. 
The  22d  semiannual  report  to  Congress  describing  the 
many  kinds  of  exchange  activities  carried  out  during  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1959. 

Technical  Cooperation— Joint  Fund  Program.  TIAS 
4334.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Israel,  amending  agreement  of  May  9,  1952,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  June  26,  1959, 
and  at  Jerusalem  September  24,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
September  24,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.    TIAS  4335.    4  pp. 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Indonesia,  amending  agreement  of  May  29,  1959.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Djakarta  October  1,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  October  1, 1959. 

Air  Transport  Services.  TIAS  4336.  8  pp.  lOtf.  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  of  America  and  France, 
extending  and  amending  agreement  of  March  27,  194b, 
as  amended  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes— Dated 
at  Paris  August  27,  1959.  Entered  into  force  August  27, 
1959.  And  extension  agreement.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Dated  at  Paris  July  23,  1959.  Entered  into  force  July  23, 
1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4337.     13  pp. 

lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

Colombia.    Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Bogota  October 

6,  1959.    Entered  into  force  October  6,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4338.     3  pp. 

5<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  amending  agreements  of  August  29,  1956,  as 
amended,  June  23,  1958,  and  September  26,  1958.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  October  1  and  28, 
1959.    Entered  into  force  October  28, 1959. 
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Prime  Minister  Kishi  Visits  Washington  for  Signing  of  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  Between  the  U.S.  and  Japan 


Prime  Minister  Nobusuke  Kishi  of  Japan, 
accompanied  by  Foreign  Minister  Aiichiro  Fuji- 
yama and  a  delegation  of  36  Japanese  officials, 
made  an  informal  visit  at  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan- 
uary 17-21  to  participate  in  the  signing  on  Janu- 
ary 19  of  a  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and 
Security  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan.  Following  are  texts  of  a  joint  com- 
munique, the  treaty  and  related  documents,  and 
remarks  made  on  various  occasions  during  the 
visit. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  JANUARY  19 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  19 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  conferred  at  the  White 
House  today  prior  to  the  formal  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Their 
discussions  were  devoted  chiefly  to  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  review  of  current  international 
developments,  and  to  an  examination  of  Japanese- 
American  relations.  Japanese  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Fujiyama  and  American  Secretary 
of  State  Herter  also  took  part  in  the  White  House 
'  talks.  Later  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  party 
conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  matters 
of  mutual  concern  to  the  two  countries. 

I, 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  first  dis- 
cussed the  international  situation.  The  President 
told  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  profound  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  during  his  recent  trip  to 
South  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Africa  and  Europe i 
by  the   overwhelming   desire   throughout   these 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  931, 
and  Jan.  11,  I960,  p.  46. 


areas  for  early  realization  of  the  goals  of  the 
United  Nations,  international  peace,  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  a  better  life.  In  discussing  the 
international  situation,  the  President  stated  his 
determination  to  exert  every  effort  at  the  impend- 
ing Summit  meeting2  to  achieve  meaningful 
progress  toward  these  goals.  The  Prime  Minister 
expressed  full  agreement  and  support  for  the 
President's  determination. 

In  this  connection,  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  agreed  that  disarmament,  with  the  essen- 
tial guarantees  of  inspection  and  verification,  is  a 
problem  of  urgent  and  central  importance  to  all 
nations,  whose  resolution  would  contribute  greatly 
to  reducing  the  burden  of  armaments  and  the  risk 
of  war.  They  expressed  the  further  hope  that 
early  agreement  can  be  reached  on  an  adequately 
safeguarded  program  for  the  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  They  concluded  that  the 
world  is  entering  a  period  affording  important  op- 
portunities which  they  have  every  intention  of  ex- 
ploring most  seriously,  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
tested  performance  not  merely  promises.  Both 
leaders  recognized  that  all  of  man's  intellect,  wis- 
dom and  imagination  must  be  brought  into  full 
play  to  achieve  a  world  at  peace  under  justice  and 
freedom.  They  expressed  the  conviction  that,  dur- 
ing this  period  and  particularly  until  all  nations 
abide  faithfully  by  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  U.N.  and  forego  the  resort  to  force,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  free  nations  to  maintain  by  every  means 
their  resolution,  their  unity  and  their  strength. 

II. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  consid- 
ered the  security  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  the  light  of  their  evaluation 


For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  18, 1960,  p.  77. 
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of  the  current  international  situation  and  declared 
that  this  close  relationship  is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  peace  in  justice  and  freedom. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  partnership  and  co- 
operation between  their  two  nations  is  strength- 
ened by  the  new  treaty  which  has  been  drawn  up 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  equal  sovereignty 
and  mutual  cooperation  that  characterize  the  pres- 
ent relationship  between  the  two  countries.  Both 
leaders  look  forward  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  and  to  the  celebration  of  this  year  of  the 
centennial  of  Japan's  first  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  United  States  as  further  demonstrations  of  the 
strength  and  continuity  of  Japanese- American 
friendship. 

In  reviewing  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  since  their  last  meeting  in  June  of 
1957, s  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed particular  gratification  at  the  success  of 
efforts  since  that  time  to  develop  the  new  era  in  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries,  based  on  com- 
mon interest,  mutual  trust,  and  the  principles  of 
cooperation. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
looked  ahead  to  continued  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  countries  within  the  framework  of 
the  new  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity. They  are  convinced  that  the  treaty  will 
materially  strengthen  peace  and  security  in  the 
Far  East  and  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  They  are  convinced 
also  that  the  treaty  will  foster  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  confidence.  In  this  connection,  the  Prime 
Minister  discussed  with  the  President  the  question 
of  prior  consultation  under  the  new  treaty.  The 
President  assured  him  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  no  intention  of  acting  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  matters  involving  prior 
consultation  under  the  treaty. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  also  dis- 
cussed the  situation  in  Asia.  They  reaffirmed 
their  belief  that  they  should  maintain  close  con- 
tact and  consultation  with  relation  to  future  de- 
velopments in  this  area.  They  agreed  that  Japan's 
increasing  participation  in  international  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  Asia  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  free  world. 


a  Ibid.,  July  8,  1957,  p.  51. 


III. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  the  expansion  of  trade  among  free  nations, 
the  economic  progress  and  elevation  of  living 
standards  in  less  developed  countries  are  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  will  contribute  to  stability 
and  progress  so  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex-, 
changed  views  on  the  European  economic  and 
trade  communities  and  on  the  role  that  can  be 
played  by  the  industrialized  Free  World  countries 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  less  devel- 
oped areas.  Both  leaders  called  particular  at- 
tention to  the  urgent  desire  of  peoples  in  the  less' 
developed  areas  of  the  world  for  the  economic 
advancement  without  which  they  cannot  preserve: 
their  freedom.  They  stressed  the  role  which  in-!; 
creasingly  must  be  played  by  the  industrialized 
nations  of  the  free  world  in  assisting  the  progress' 
of  the  less  developed  areas.  The  President  par-, 
ticularly  referred  to  the  increasing  role  the, 
Japanese  people  are  playing  in  the  economic 
development  of  free  Asia. 

In  considering  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  recognized  that  trade  between 
their  two  nations  is  of  great  benefit  to  both  coun- 
tries, noting  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
purchaser  of  Japanese  exports,  and  Japan  is  the 
second  largest  buyer  of  American  goods.  They 
expressed  gratification  at  the  growth  of  mutually 
profitable  trade  between  the  two  countries.  They 
reaffirmed  their  conviction  that  the  continued  and 
orderly  expansion  of  world  trade,  through  the 
avoidance  of  arbitrary  and  new  unnecessary  trade 
restrictions,  and  through  active  measures  to  re- 
move existing  obstacles,  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  progress  of  both  countries. 

The  Prime  Minister  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan  consulting  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  with  regard  to  economic  matters  ol 
mutual  interest.  The  President  expressed  ful 
agreement  to  this  view. 

IV. 

The  President  expressed  his  particular  gratifi 
cation  that  the  Prime  Minister  could  come  t( 
Washington  on  this  occasion  so  important  ii 
United    States-Japanese    relations.    The    Prinu 
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Minister  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  again  with  the  President. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  their  talks  will  contribute  to  the  continued 
strengthening  of  the  United  States-Japanese 
partnership. 


WELCOMING    REMARKS    BY    VICE    PRESIDENT 
NIXON  « 


Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  my  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  welcome  you  again  to  our  Nation's  capital 
on  the  occasion  of  this  visit. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  you  are  always 
welcome  in  our  country  as  the  representative  of  a 
great  people  and  as  a  true  and  loyal  friend  of  the 
United  States.  But  I  believe  that  this  occasion  is 
a  particularly  historic  and  significant  one.  At  a 
time  in  history  when  the  relations  between  nations 
are  very  complex  and  sometimes  difficult,  we  are 
reminded  by  this  visit,  and  the  reason  for  it,  of  the 
really  exciting  record  of  achievement  in  good  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  your 
country. 

On  Tuesday  you  and  Secretary  Herter  will  sign 
a  new  treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and  security  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  This  treaty 
will  mark  the  culmination  of  great  progress  in 
relations  between  our  countries  in  the  2  years 
since  you  last  visited  this  capital.  And  we  know, 
too,  that  it  will  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of 
even  greater  cooperation  and  mutual  progress  to- 
gether. I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  in  your  country 
and  in  ours  which  has  made  this  record  of  prog- 
ress possible.  The  leaders  of  our  two  countries 
have  recognized  that  we  have  true  identity  of  in- 
terests in  a  divided  world.  And  I  can  say  that 
millions  of  Americans  respect  and  honor  you  for 
the  courageous  leadership  that  you  have  given  for 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  for  your  people 
and  for  all  the  world. 

I     May  I  say  that  I  am  sure  that,  in  your  much  too 
;  brief  time  here  in  our  Nation's  capital,  the  meet- 
ings you  will  have  with  our  President,  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  will  bring  even  closer  ties  of 
1  (Cooperation  and  friendship  for  the  years  to  come. 

~t 

'Made  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  17  upon  the  arrival 
[of  Prime  Minister  Kishi  (press  release  23). 


President  Eisenhower  Accepts 
Invitation  To  Visit  Japan 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  20 

Prime  Minister  Kishi,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  visit  Japan  on  the  occasion  of  the  Japa- 
nese-American Centennial.  The  President  accepted 
the  invitation  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and  pro- 
posed that  he  visit  Japan  about  June  20,  following 
his  forthcoming  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union-. 

President  Eisenhower  took  this  opportunity  to 
express  his  hope  that  Their  Imperial  Highnesses 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  will  pay  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centen- 
nial, and  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  he  will  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  the  desired  visit. 


TOASTS    AT    WHITE    HOUSE    LUNCHEON,   JAN- 
UARY 19 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  19 
President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  and 
distinguished  guests :  It  is  a  very  great  personal 
honor  to  welcome  here  in  Washington  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  and  his  associates  in  govern- 
ment. They  are  here  to  sign,  with  us,  a  treaty  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  security. 

This  year  is  the  centennial  of  an  occasion  very 
similar  to  this  one.  A  predecessor  of  mine,  100 
years  ago,  welcomed  to  this  city  the  first  Japanese 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  United  States — indeed, 
the  first  diplomatic  mission  that  in  modern  times 
the  Japanese  had  sent  abroad. 

During  those  hundred  years  tremendous 
changes  have  taken  place.  In  our  technology,  in 
science,  the  changes  have  been  such  as  to  be  revolu- 
tionary. And  in  the  thinking  of  our  two  peoples 
there  has  been  likewise  a  great  change.  We  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  we  were  not,  each  of 
us,  truly  independent  of  ourselves  and  of  others 
but  that  there  is  among  the  nations — certainly  the 
nations  of  the  free  world — a  great  and  growing 
interdependence. 

In  1860  Japan  was  just  emerging  from  an  isola- 
tion centuries  old  and  almost  complete  in  its  char- 
acter. The  United  States  was  living  in  an  isola- 
tion of  a  different  kind.    We  were  so  protected  by 
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two  vast  ocean  areas  that  we  had  no  real  interest 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  and  certainly  felt  our- 
selves to  be  immune  from  the  quarrels  and  strug- 
gles and  problems  and  even  the  privations  that 
others  experienced. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  that  time.  In 
1960  our  two  countries  represented  here  today  are 
leaders  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  into  a  closer  cooperation  through  which 
they  may  achieve  a  better  security  for  themselves 
and  for  realizing  for  all  people  the  peace  in  free- 
dom that  they  seek.  The  signing  of  this  treaty  this 
afternoon  will,  all  of  us  hope,  mark  one  significant 
step  in  progress  toward  that  goal. 

I  am  hopeful  that  all  of  you  present,  after  we 
have  had  our  coffee  in  the  Blue  Eoom,  will  be 
guests  at  that  signing,  which  will  take  place  in 
the  East  Room  immediately  after  we  leave  the 
Blue  Room. 

It  has  been  a  particular  delight  for  me  to  have 
Mr.  Kishi,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  here  represent- 
ing his  country  this  morning.  We  had  a  chance, 
because  of  this  visit,  to  remark  upon  the  tremen- 
dous changes,  the  tremendous  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  last  2  years  in  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  We  agreed  that  there 
is  ground  for  great  confidence  that  these  relations 
will  be  sound  and  will  grow  ever  stronger. 

Now,  of  course,  for  both  of  us  it  would  have  been 
a  little  bit  more  enjoyable  and  possibly  even  more 
profitable  to  have  had  these  conversations  on  the 
golf  course.  But  in  spite  of  the  uncooperative 
character  of  the  season,  we  did  have  these  talks, 
and  both  of  us  agreed  that  they  have  been  not  only 
interesting  but  fruitful. 

And  it  is  in  that  belief  and  conviction  that  I 
propose  a  toast  to  the  monarch  whose  able  Prime 
Minister  is  our  honored  guest  today. 

Gentlemen  and  Madam,  will  you  please  join  me 
in  raising  our  glasses  to  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  Japan. 


Prime  Minister  Kishi 

Unofficial  translation 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  other  honorable 
guests:  Today  I  and  my  associates  have  the  privi- 
lege of  discussing  political  affairs  with  the  Presi- 
dent, for  which  I  offer  thanks  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.    Further,  the  President's  generous  toast 
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has  touched  me  deeply,   for  which  I  am  also 
thankful. 

In  the  2y2  years  which  have  passed  since  I  first 
met  with  the  President  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  concern  and  mutual  cooperation  we  have 
seen  great  progress  toward  achieving  a  position  of  i 
equality  and  mutual  trust.  That  we  have  done  so 
is  a  blessing  for  the  peoples  of  both  our  countries,  j 
Moreover  it  also  contributes  in  a  great  degree  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  that  peace  in  the  world 
which  all  peoples  wish  for. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  works  con-  i 
stantly,  with  all  of  his  energies,  toward  achieving 
peace  in  the  world,  with  justice  and  freedom.  Not 
only  we  in  Japan  but  the  peoples  of  the  entire 
world  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  we  all  praise 
you  for  your  activities,  Mr.  President.  We  pray 
for  your  success  in  your  purposes. 

As  the  President  has  already  explained,  my 
purpose  in  coming  to  the  United  States  at  this 
time  is  to  sign  the  new  treaty  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  security  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  But  this  year,  as  the  President  has  alsc 
indicated,  marks  the  first— the  end  of  the  first 
century  since  the  first  amicable  diplomatic  contact  i 
between  our  two  countries. 

Throughout  that  hundred  years,  never,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  few,  do  I  believe  that  we  have 
had  relations  of  anything  less  than  a  mutuallj 
profitable  nature.  I  hope  that  in  the  coming 
hundred  years  we  will  achieve  even  more  progress1 
toward  a  new  relationship  based  on  trust  anc 
cooperation. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  doing  today  is  signifi 
cant  for  both  the  peace  of  the  world  and  for  tin 
prosperity  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  hop 
that  our  friendship  continues  in  this  way  throug] 
the  next  century,  without  even  a  few  years  sue] 
as  those  which  blotted  our  relations  in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  the  work  we  do  here  today  will  gaii 
for  us  more  than  the  hundred  years  of  peacefu 
and  cooperative  relations  that  my  predecessor, 
gained.  I  know  that  we  will  continue  to  wor. 
hard  to  achieve  this. 

In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  President  I  woul 
like  to  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  hear* 
I  would  like  to  toast  the  health  of  the  Presides 
and  pray  that  he  may  continue  to  work  so  enet 
getically  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  for  th 
prosperity  of  all  of  the  American  people. 
Thank  you. 

Department  of  State  Bulteti 


REMARKS  AT  SIGNING  CEREMONY,  JANUARY  19         Prime  Minister  Kishi 


President  Eisenhower 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  19 


The  signing  today  of  the  treaty  of  mutual  coop- 
eration   and    security    between    Japan    and    the 
United  States  is  truly  a  historical  occasion  at 
which  I  am  honored  to  be  present.    This  treaty 
'.  represents  the  fulfillment  of  the  goal  set  by  Prime 
Minister  Kishi  and  myself  in  June  of  1957  to 
establish  an  indestructible  partnership  between 
;  our  two  countries  in  which  our  relations  would  be 
i  based  on  complete  equality  and  mutual  under- 
,  standing.    The  treaty  likewise  reflects  the  close- 
i.  ness  and  breadth  of  our  relations  in  the  political 
i  and  economic  as  well  as  security  fields. 

It  is  equally  fitting  that  the  treaty  of  mutual 
i  cooperation  and  security  should  be  signed  in  the 
hundredth  year  after  the  first  treaty  between  our 
two  countries  came  into  effect.    On  May  22,  1860, 
the  first  Japanese  delegation  to  the  United  States 
exchanged  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  between  our  two  countries.    The  subse- 
quent hundred  years  have  brought  unbelievable 
progress  and  increasing  prosperity  to  both  our 
countries.     It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  new 
:  treaty  signed  today  will  usher  in  a  second  hundred 
years  of  prosperity   and  the  peace  in   freedom 
which  the  peoples  of  our  countries  and  of  all  coun- 
;  tries  so  earnestly  desire. 


Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  24  dated  January  19 


It  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  as  the  principal  signatory 
of  this  new  treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
security  with  Japan.  The  significance  of  this 
occasion  for  both  our  countries  is  demonstrated 
by  the  presence  of  the  highest  officials  of  both 
Governments,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  as  well  as 
delegations  from  the  Legislatures  of  both  nations. 

I  am  confident  that  the  treaty  we  are  signing 
today  will  establish,  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  security  fields,  the  basis  for  close  cooperation 
to  our  mutual  benefit  for  many  years  to  come.  It 
will  also  serve  as  notice  of  our  solidarity  to  those 
who  would  attack  or  subvert  the  freedom  which 
is  our  most  precious  possession. 
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Unofficial  translation 

For  Japan  and  the  United  States  this  is  a 
truly  significant  and  historic  occasion.  The  new 
treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and  security  which 
we  are  about  to  sign  constitutes  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  partnership  between  our  countries  and  a 
basis  for  effective  cooperation,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  security  but  also  in  the  broader  political  and 
economic  fields.  The  consummation  of  this  treaty 
in  the  centennial  year  of  our  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  is  indeed  a  happy  augury  for 
the  future. 

Henceforth  our  common  efforts  should  be  de- 
voted to  making  our  partnership  a  living  and 
dynamic  instrument  for  peace  under  justice  and 
freedom  and  for  human  progress  throughout  the 
world.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  making  a  most  aus- 
picious start  into  the  second  century  of  Japanese- 
American  relations. 

Foreign  Minister  Fujiyama 

Unofficial  translation 

This  is  truly  an  auspicious  event.  It  will  go 
down  in  history,  I  am  sure,  as  a  great  and  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  full  century  of  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  we  have  signed  brings  us  together  in  closer 
association  than  any  pact  ever  concluded  between 
our  two  countries. 

I  am  glad  and  proud  of  the  part  I  have  per- 
sonally had  in  the  making  of  this  treaty.  As  the 
chief  negotiator  for  Japan,  I  know  what  this 
treaty  is  and  what  it  is  for.  It  is  an  open  com- 
pact for  all  the  world  to  see  as  a  treaty  pledging 
our  countries  to  serve  as  partners  in  the  cause  of 
a  secure  peace  under  justice  and  freedom.  It 
reflects  the  sentiments  and  the  aspirations  of  both 
our  peoples. 

On  this  occasion  I  should  express  my  highest 
respects  and  appreciation  to  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  for  the  great  understanding 
and  zeal  shown  by  them  in  working  closely  with 
us  to  make  a  treaty  of  which  both  our  countries 
may  be  truly  proud.  I  address  these  sentiments 
particularly  to  the  late  Secretary  Dulles,  with 
whose  understanding  the  negotiations  were  initi- 
ated, to  Secretary  Herter,  who  took  a  personal 
hand  in  leading  the  negotiations  for  his  Govern- 
ment to  this  happy  consummation,  and  to  Ambas- 
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sador  [Douglas]  MacArthur  [II],  who  showed  a 
deep  appreciation  of  Japan's  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions throughout  the  negotiations. 

This  is  a  day  of  fulfillment.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  real  task — 
to  breathe  life  into  this  treaty.  Dedicated  as  we 
both  are  to  the  spirit  of  partnership,  peace,  and 
progress,  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  succeed  in 
our  endeavor. 


FAREWELL   REMARKS   BY   UNDER   SECRETARY 
MERCHANT^ 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  a  friendly  and  fruitful  visit.  We  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  renew  old  friendships  and  to  dis- 
cuss many  matters  of  common  concern.  You  are 
leaving  us  to  visit  our  mutual  friend  and  our  good 
and  close  neighbor,  Canada,  where  I  know  a  warm 
reception  awaits  you. 

Your  visit  to  Washington  and  the  treaty  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  security  we  have  signed 
during  this  visit  are  an  auspicious  start  to  the  cele- 
bration this  year  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
first  visit  to  Washington  by  plenipotentiaries 
representing  Japan.  We  will  work  closely  with 
you  to  symbolize  by  this  anniversary  celebration 
our  common  dedication  to  the  ideals  that  unite 
free  peoples  everywhere. 

I  hope  you  leave  us,  as  we  leave  you,  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are  in  closer  agreement  than 
ever  in  our  aspirations  for  peace  and  security  and 
in  the  ways  and  means  that  must  be  employed  by 
the  community  of  free  nations  to  achieve  these 
aspirations.  You  should  also  know  that  you  are 
always  welcome  to  our  shores. 

Goodby  and  Godspeed. 


TREATY  AND  RELATED  DOCUMENTS 

Press  release  25  dated  January  19 
Text  of  Treaty 

Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
Desiring  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship traditionally  existing  between  them,  and  to  uphold 
the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the 
rule  of  law, 


8  Made  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  21  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  Mr.  Kishi  (press  release  28  dated  Jan.  20). 
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Desiring  further  to  encourage  closer  economic  coopera- 
tion between  them  and  to  promote  conditions  of  economic 
stability  and  well-being  in  their  countries, 

Reaffirming  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  their  desire  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments, 

Recognizing  that  they  have  the  inherent  right  of  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  as  affirmed  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations, 

Considering  that  they  have  a  common  concern  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
Far  East, 

Having  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  mutual  coop- 
eration and  security, 

Therefore  agree  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any  international  disputes  in  , 
which  they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  security  and  justice  < 
are  not  endangered  and  to  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state, 
or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Parties  will  endeavor  in  concert  with  other  peace-  j 
loving  countries  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  so  that , 
its  mission  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  secu-, 
rity  may  be  discharged  more  effectively. 

Article  II 

The  Parties  will  contribute  toward  the  further  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  and  friendly  international  relations  by 
strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by  bringing  about 
a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  these 
institutions  are  founded,  and  by  promoting  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek  to  eliminate  con- 
flict in  their  international  economic  policies  and  will  en- 
courage economic  collaboration  between  them. 

Article  III 

The  Parties,  individually  and  in  cooperation  with  each 
other,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  will  maintain  and  develop,  subject  to  their 
constitutional  provisions,  their  capacities  to  resist  armed 
attack. 

Article  IV 

The  Parties  will  consult  together  from  time  to  time  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  this  Treaty,  and,  at  the 
request  of  either  Party,  whenever  the  security  of  Japan 
or  international  peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East  is 
threatened. 

Article  V 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  against 
either  Party  in  the  territories  under  the  administration 
of  Japan  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety 
and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
in    accordance   with    its   constitutional   provisions   and 


processes. 
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Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as  a 
result  thereof  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  51  of  the  Charter.  Such  meas- 
ures shall  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain 
international  peace  and  security. 

Article  VI 

For  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  security  of 
Japan  and  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  Far  East,  the  United  States  of  America 
is  granted  the  use  by  its  land,  air  and  naval  forces  of 
facilities  and  areas  in  Japan. 

The  use  of  these  facilities  and  areas  as  well  as  the 
status  of  United  States  armed  forces  in  Japan  shall  be 
governed  by  a  separate  agreement,  replacing  the  Adminis- 
trative Agreement  under  Article  III  of  the  Security 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  February  28,  1952,  as  amended,"  and 
by  such  other  arrangements  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Article  VII 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Parties  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

Article  VIII 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes  and  will  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  the  instruments  of  ratification  thereof 
have  been  exchanged  by  them  in  Tokyo. 

Article  IX 

The  Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan 7  signed  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
on  September  8,  1951  shall  expire  upon  the  entering  into 
force  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  X 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  until  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan  there  shall  have  come  into  force  such  United  Na- 
tions arrangements  as  will  satisfactorily  provide  for  the 

j  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  in  the 

j  Japan  area. 

However,  after  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force  for  ten 
years,  either  Party  may  give  notice  to  the  other  Party  of 

,  its  intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty,  in  which  case  the 
Treaty  shall  terminate  one  year  after  such  notice  has 
been  given. 


*  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2492  and 
^2848;  for  text  of  treaty  and  protocol,  see  Bulletin  of 
,  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  382,  and  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  595. 

7  TIAS  2491 ;  for  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  17,  1951, 
!  P.  464. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  in  the  English  and 
Japanese  languages,  both  equally  authentic,  this  19th  day 
of  January,  1960. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 
Christian  A.  Herter 
Douglas  MacArthur  2nd 
J'  Graham  Parsons 

For  Japan : 

NOBUSUKE  KlSHI 

Aiichiro  Fujiyama 
Mitsujiro  Ishii 
Tadashi  Adachi 
koichiro  asakai 


Agreed  Minute  to  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security 

Japanese  Plenipotentiary : 

While  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  islands  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  under  Article  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan8  has  not  been  made  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  course  of  treaty  negotiations,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  strong  concern  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  Japan  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of  these 
islands  since  Japan  possesses  residual  sovereignty  over 
these  islands.  If  an  armed  attack  occurs  or  is  threatened 
against  these  islands,  the  two  countries  will  of  course  con- 
sult together  closely  under  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security.  In  the  event  of  an 
armed  attack,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  explore  with  the  United  States  measures  which 
it  might  be  able  to  take  for  the  welfare  of  the  islanders. 

United  States  Plenipotentiary : 

In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  against  these  islands, 
the  United  States  Government  will  consult  at  once  with 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  intends  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  defense  of  these  islands,  and  to  do 
its  utmost  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  islanders. 
Washington,  January  19, 1960. 

C.  A.  H. 

N.  K 

Agreement  Under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty 

Agreement  Under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan,  Regarding  Facilities 
and  Areas  and  the  Status  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Japan 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  pursuant  to 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  19,  1960,  have  entered 
into  this  Agreement  in  terms  as  set  forth  below : 


8  TIAS  2490 ;  for  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  1951, 
p.  349. 
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Article  I 

In  this  Agreement  the  expression — 

(a)  "members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces" 
means  the  personnel  on  active  duty  belonging  to  the  land, 
sea  or  air  armed  services  of  the  United  States  of  America 
when  in  the  territory  of  Japan. 

(b)  "civilian  component"  means  the  civilian  persons  of 
United  States  nationality  who  are  in  the  employ  of,  serv- 
ing with,  or  accompanying  the  United  States  armed  forces 
in  Japan,  but  excludes  persons  who  are  ordinarily  resi- 
dent in  Japan  or  who  are  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  of 
Article  XIV.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement  only, 
dual  nationals,  United  States  and  Japanese,  who  are 
brought  to  Japan  by  the  United  States  shall  be  considered 
as  United  States  nationals. 

(c)  "dependents"  means 

( 1 )  Spouse,  and  children  under  21 ; 

(2)  Parents,  and  children  over  21,  if  dependent  for 
over  half  their  support  upon  a  member  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  or  civilian  com- 
ponent. 

Article  II 

1.  (a)  The  United  States  is  granted,  under  Article  VI 
of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security,  the  use 
of  facilities  and  areas  in  Japan.  Agreements  as  to  specific 
facilities  and  areas  shall  be  concluded  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments through  the  Joint  Committee  provided  for  in  Article 
XXV  of  this  Agreement.  "Facilities  and  areas"  include 
existing  furnishings,  equipment  and  fixtures  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  such  facilities  and  areas. 

(b)  The  facilities  and  areas  of  which  the  United  States 
has  the  use  at  the  time  of  expiration  of  the  Administrative 
Agreement  under  Article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  shall  be 
considered  as  facilities  and  areas  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  Governments  in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (a) 
above. 

2.  At  the  request  of  either  Government,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  shall  review  such  arrange- 
ments and  may  agree  that  such  facilities  and  areas  shall 
be  returned  to  Japan  or  that  additional  facilities  and  areas 
may  be  provided. 

3.  The  facilities  and  areas  used  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces  shall  be  returned  to  Japan  whenever  they 
are  no  longer  needed  for  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  and 
the  United  States  agrees  to  keep  the  needs  for  facilities 
and  areas  under  continual  observation  with  a  view  toward 
such  return. 

4.  (a)  When  facilities  and  areas  are  temporarily  not 
being  used  by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  may  make,  or  permit  Japanese  nationals  to 
make,  interim  use  of  such  facilities  and  areas  provided 
that  it  is  agreed  between  the  two  Governments  through 
the  Joint  Committee  that  such  use  would  not  be  harmful 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  facilities  and  areas  are 
normally  used  by  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

(b)  With  respect  to  facilities  and  areas  which  are  to  be 
used  by  United  States  armed  forces  for  limited  periods 
of  time,  the  Joint  Committee  shall  specify  in  the  agree- 
ments covering  such  facilities  and  areas  the  extent  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  apply. 
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Article  III 

1.  Within  the  facilities  and  areas,  the  United  States 
may  take  all  the  measures  necessary  for  their  establish- 
ment, operation,  safeguarding  and  control.  In  order  to 
provide  access  for  the  United  States  armed  forces  to  the 
facilities  and  areas  for  their  support,  safeguarding  and 
control,  the  Government  of  Japan  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  and  upon  consultation 
between  the  two  Governments  through  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, take  necessary  measures  within  the  scope  of  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  over  land,  territorial  waters  and 
airspace  adjacent  to,  or  in  the  vicinities  of  the  facilities 
and  areas.  The  United  States  may  also  take  necessary 
measures  for  such  purposes  upon  consultation  between 
the  two  Governments  through  the  Joint  Committee. 

2.  The  United  States  agrees  not  to  take  the  measures 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inter- 
fere unnecessarily  with  navigation,  aviation,  communi- 
cation, or  land  travel  to  or  from  or  within  the  territories 
of  Japan.  All  questions  relating  to  frequencies,  power 
and  like  matters  used  by  apparatus  employed  by  the 
United  States  designed  to  emit  electric  radiation  shall 
be  settled  by  arrangement  between  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  two  Governments.  The  Government  of 
Japan  shall,  within  the  scope  of  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  take  all  reasonable  measures  to  avoid  or 
eliminate  interference  with  telecommunications  elec- 
tronics required  by  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

3.  Operations  in  the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  ' 
United    States   armed   forces   shall   be   carried   on   with 
due  regard  for  the  public  safety. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  United  States  is  not  obliged,  when  it  returns 
facilities  and  areas  to  Japan  on  the  expiration  of  this 
Agreement  or  at  an  earlier  date,  to  restore  the  facilities 
and  areas  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the 
time  they  became  available  to  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  or  to  compensate  Japan  in  lieu  of  such  restoration. 

2.  Japan  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  compensation  to 
the  United  States  for  any  improvements  made  in  the 
facilities  and  areas  or  for  the  buildings  or  structures  left 
thereon  on  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement  or  the  earlier 
return  of  the  facilities  and  areas. 

3.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
struction which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  undertake  under  special  arrangements  with  the 
Government  of  Japan. 

Article  V 

1.  United  States  and  foreign  vessels  and  aircraft  oper- 
ated by,  for,  or  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
for  official  purposes  shall  be  accorded  access  to  any  port 
or  airport  of  Japan  free  from  toll  or  landing  charges. 
When  cargo  or  passengers  not  accorded  the  exemptions 
of  this  Agreement  are  carried  on  such  vessels  and  air- 
craft, notification  shall  be  given  to  the  appropriate  Japa- 
nese authorities,  and  their  entry  into  and  departure  from 
Japan  shall  be  according  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
Japan. 

2.  The  vessels  and  aircraft  mentioned  in  paragraph  1, 
United     States     Government-owned     vehicles     including 
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armor,  and  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  shall  be 
accorded  access  to  and  movement  between  facilities  and 
areas  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  and  be- 
tween such  facilities  and  areas  and  the  ports  or  airports 
of  Japan.  Such  access  to  and  movement  between  facil- 
ities and  areas  by  United  States  military  vehicles  shall 
be  free  from  toll  and  other  charges. 

3.  When  the  vessels  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  enter 
Japanese  ports,  appropriate  notification  shall,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  be  made  to  the  proper  Japanese  author- 
ities. Such  vessels  shall  have  freedom  from  compulsory 
pilotage,  but  if  a  pilot  is  taken  pilotage  shall  be  paid  for 
at  appropriate  rates. 

Article  VI 

1.  All  civil  and  military  air  traffic  control  and  com- 
munications systems  shall  be  developed  in  close  coordina- 
tion and  shall  be  integrated  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
fulfillment  of  collective  security  interests.  Procedures, 
and  any  subsequent  changes  thereto,  necessary  to  effect 
ithis  coordination  and  integration  will  be  established  by 
arrangement  between  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
two  Governments. 

2.  Lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  placed  or  established  in  the  facilities  and  areas 
[in  use  by  United  States  armed  forces  and  in  territorial 
Iwaters  adjacent  thereto  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof  shall 
conform  to  the  system  in  use  in  Japan.  The  United 
States  and  Japanese  authorities  which  have  established 
such  navigation  aids  shall  notify  each  other  of  their 
positions  and  characteristics  and  shall  give  advance  noti- 
Bcation  before  making  any  changes  in  them  or  establish- 
ng  additional  navigation  aids. 

Article  VII 

The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  have  the  use  of 
iill  public  utilities  and  services  belonging  to,  or  controlled 
pr  regulated  by  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  shall 
i-njoy  priorities  in  such  use,  under  conditions  no  less 
'avorable  than  those  that  may  be  applicable  from  time 
o  time  to  the  ministries  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
>f  Japan. 

Article  VIII 

The  Government  of  Japan  undertakes  to  furnish  the 
United  States  armed  forces  with  the  following  meteoro- 

ogical   services   in    accordance   with    arrangements   be- 
tween     the      appropriate      authorities      of      the      two 
I  Governments : 
!    (a)  Meteorological  observations  from  land  and  ocean 

reas  including  observations  from  weather  ships. 

(b)  Climatological  information  including  periodic  sum- 
aaries  and  the  historical  data  of  the  Meteorological 
igeney. 

(c)  Telecommunications  service  to  disseminate  meteor- 
logical  information  required  for  the  safe  and  regular 
■peration  of  aircraft. 

(d)  Seisraographic  data  including  forecasts  of  the  esti- 
mated size  of  tidal  waves  resulting  from  earthquakes  and 
reas  that  might  be  affected  thereby. 
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Article  IX 

1.  The  United  States  may  bring  into  Japan  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Article. 

2.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  be 
exempt  from  Japanese  passport  and  visa  laws  and  regu- 
lations. Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  shall  be  exempt 
from  Japanese  laws  and  regulations  on  the  registration 
and  control  of  aliens,  but  shall  not  be  considered  as  ac- 
quiring any  right  to  permanent  residence  or  domicile  in 
the  territories  of  Japan. 

3.  Upon  entry  into  or  departure  from  Japan  members 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  be  in  possession 
of  the  following  documents : 

(a)  personal  identity  card  showing  name,  date  of  birth, 
rank  and  number,  service,  and  photograph  ;  and 

(b)  individual  or  collective  travel  order  certifying  to 
the  status  of  the  individual  or  group  as  a  member  or 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  and  to  the 
travel  ordered. 

For  purposes  of  their  identification  while  in  Japan,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  foregoing  personal  identity  card  which 
must  be  presented  on  request  to  the  appropriate  Japanese 
authorities. 

4.  Members  of  the  civilian  component,  their  dependents, 
and  the  dependents  of  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  shall  be  in  possession  of  appropriate  docu- 
mentation issued  by  the  United  States  authorities  so  that 
their  status  may  be  verified  by  Japanese  authorities  upon 
their  entry  into  or  departure  from  Japan,  or  while  in 
Japan. 

5.  If  the  status  of  any  person  brought  into  Japan  under 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  is  altered  so  that  he  would 
no  longer  be  entitled  to  such  admission,  the  United  States 
authorities  shall  notify  the  Japanese  authorities  and 
shall,  if  such  person  be  required  by  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties to  leave  Japan,  assure  that  transportation  from  Japan 
will  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government  of  Japan. 

6.  If  the  Government  of  Japan  has  requested  the  re- 
moval from  its  territory  of  a  member  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  or  civilian  component  or  has  made  an  ex- 
pulsion order  against  an  ex-member  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  or  the  civilian  component  or  against  a  de- 
pendent of  a  member  or  ex-member,  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  responsible  for  receiving  the  per- 
son concerned  within  its  own  territory  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  him  outside  Japan.  This  paragraph  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  persons  who  are  not  nationals  of  Japan  and 
have  entered  Japan  as  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  or  civilian  component  or  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  such  members,  and  to  the  dependents  of  such 
persons. 

Article  X 

1.  Japan  shall  accept  as  valid,  without  a  driving  test  or 
fee,  the  driving  permit  or  license  or  military  driving  per- 
mit issued   by  the   United   States  to  a  member  of  the 
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United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents. 

2.  Official  vehicles  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
and  the  civilian  component  shall  carry  distinctive  num- 
bered plates  or  individual  markings  which  will  readily 
identify  them. 

3.  Privately  owned  vehicles  of  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their 
dependents  shall  carry  Japanese  number  plates  to  be  ac- 
quired under  the  same  conditions  as  those  applicable  to 
Japanese  nationals. 

Article  XI 

1.  Save  as  provided  in  this  Agreement,  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions administered  by  the  customs  authorities  of  Japan. 

2.  All  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  imported  by 
the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  authorized  procure- 
ment agencies  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  or  by 
the  organizations  provided  for  in  Article  XV,  for  the 
official  use  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents,  and  ma- 
terials, supplies  and  equipment  which  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  are 
ultimately  to  be  incorporated  into  articles  or  facilities 
used  by  such  forces,  shall  be  permitted  entry  into  Japan ; 
such  entry  shall  be  free  from  customs  duties  and  other 
such  charges.  Appropriate  certification  shall  be  made 
that  such  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  are  being 
imported  by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  author- 
ized procurement  agencies  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  or  by  the  organizations  provided  for  in  Article 
XV,  or,  in  the  case  of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment 
to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  ultimately  to  be  incorporated  into  articles  or  facilities 
used  by  such  forces,  that  delivery  thereof  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  armed  forces  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied above. 

3.  Property  consigned  to  and  for  the  personal  use  of 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian 
component,  and  their  dependents,  shall  be  subject  to  cus- 
toms duties  and  other  such  charges,  except  that  no  duties 
or  charges  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to : 

(a)  Furniture  and  household  goods  for  their  private 
use  imported  by  the  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  or  civilian  component  when  they  first  arrive  to 
serve  in  Japan  or  by  their  dependents  when  they  first 
arrive  for  reunion  with  members  of  such  forces  or  civil- 
ian component,  and  personal  effects  for  private  use 
brought  by  the  said  persons  upon  entrance. 

(b)  Vehicles  and  parts  imported  by  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  or  civilian  component  for 
the  private  use  of  themselves  or  their  dependents. 

(c)  Reasonable  quantities  of  clothing  and  household 
goods  of  a  type  which  would  ordinarily  be  purchased  in 
the  United  States  for  everyday  use  for  the  private  use 
of  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  civilian 
component,  and  their  dependents,  which  are  mailed  into 
Japan  through  United  States  military  post  offices. 
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4.  The  exemptions  granted  in  paragraphs  2  and  3 
shall  apply  only  to  cases  of  importation  of  goods  and 
shall  not  be  interpreted  as  refunding  customs  duties  and 
domestic  excises  collected  by  the  customs  authorities  at 
the  time  of  entry  in  cases  of  purchases  of  goods  on  which 
such  duties  and  excises  have  already  been  collected. 

5.  Customs  examination  shall  not  be  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : 

(a)  Units  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  under 
orders  entering  or  leaving  Japan ; 

(b)  Official  documents  under  official  seal  and  official 
mail  in  United  States  military  postal  channels; 

(c)  Military  cargo  shipped  on  a  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bill  of  lading. 

6.  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  authorized  by  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  authorities  in  accordance 
with  mutually  agreed  conditions,   goods  imported  into 
Japan  free  of  duty  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan  to!; 
persons  not  entitled  to  import  such  goods  free  of  duty. 

7.  Goods  imported  into  Japan  free  from  customs  duties  j 
and  other  such  charges  pursuant  to  paragraphs  2  and  3, ; 
may  be  re-exported  free  from  customs  duties  and  other 
such  charges. 

8.  The  United  States  armed  forces,  in  cooperation  with 
Japanese  authorities,  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  neces-^ 
sary  to  prevent  abuse  of  privileges  granted  to  the  United' 
States  armed  forces,  members  of  such  forces,  the  civilian' 
component,  and  their  dependents  in  accordance  with  this 
Article. 

9.  (a)  In  order  to  prevent  offenses  against  laws  and 
regulations  administered  by  the  customs  authorities  of 
the  Government  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  authorities  and 
the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  assist  each  other  in 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  the  collection  of  evidence. 

(b)  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  render  all 
assistance  within  their  power  to  ensure  that  articles 
liable  to  seizure  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  customs  author- 
ities of  the  Government  of  Japan  are  handed  to  those 
authorities. 

(c)  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  render  all 
assistance  within  their  power  to  ensure  the  payment  of 
duties,  taxes,  and  penalties  payable  by  members  of  such 
forces  or  of  the  civilian  component,  or  their  dependents. 

(d)  Vehicles  and  articles  belonging  to  the  United 
States  armed  forces  seized  by  the  customs  authorities  of 
the  Government  of  Japan  in  connection  with  an  offense 
against  its  customs  or  fiscal  laws  or  regulations  shall  be 
handed  over  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  force 
concerned. 

Article  XII 

1.  The  United  States  may  contract  for  any  supplies  or 
construction  work  to  be  furnished  or  undertaken  in  Japan 
for  purposes  of,  or  authorized  by,  this  Agreement,  without 
restriction  as  to  choice  of  supplier  or  person  who  does  the 
construction  work.  Such  supplies  or  construction  wort 
may,  upon  agreement  between  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  two  Governments,  also  be  procured  through  the  Gov 
eminent  of  Japan. 

2.  Materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  services  which  an 
required  from  local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  thi 
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United  States  armed  forces  and  the  procurement  of  which 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  Japan  shall 
be  procured  in  coordination  with,  and,  when  desirable, 
through  or  with  the  assistance  of,  the  competent  author- 
ities of  Japan. 

3.  Materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  services  procured 
for  official  purposes  in  Japan  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  or  by  authorized  procurement  agencies  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  upon  appropriate  certification 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  following  Japanese  taxes : 

(a)  Commodity  tax 

(b)  Travelling  tax 

(c)  Gasoline  tax 

(d)  Electricity  and  gas  tax. 

Materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  services  procured  for 
ultimate  use  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  be 
exempt  from  commodity  and  gasoline  taxes  upon  appro- 
priate certification  by  the  United  States  armed  forces. 
With  respect  to  any  present  or  future  Japanese  taxes  not 
specifically  referred  to  in  this  Article  which  might  be 
found  to  constitute  a  significant  and  readily  identifiable 
part  of  the  gross  purchase  price  of  materials,  supplies, 
equipment  and  services  procured  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  or  for  ultimate  use  by  such  forces,  the  two 
Governments  will  agree  upon  a  procedure  for  granting 
such  exemption  or  relief  therefrom  as  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Article. 

4.  Local  labor  requirements  of  United  States  armed 
forces  and  of  the  organizations  provided  for  in  Article  XV 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  assistance  of  the  Japanese 
authorities. 

5.  The  obligations  for  the  withholding  and  payment  of 
income  tax,  local  inhabitant  tax  and  social  security  con- 
tributions, and,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  mutually 
agreed,  the  conditions  of  employment  and  work,  such  as 
those  relating  to  wages  and  supplementary  payments,  the 
conditions  for  the  protection  of  workers,  and  the  rights 
of  workers  concerning  labor  relations  shall  be  those  laid 
down  by  the  legislation  of  Japan. 

6.  Should  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  as  appro- 
i  priate  an  organization  provided  for  in  Article  XV  dismiss 

a  worker  and  a  decision  of  a  court  or  a  Labor  Relations 
Commission  of  Japan  to  the  effect  that  the  contract  of 
employment  has  not  terminated  become  final,  the  follow- 
ing procedures  shall  apply : 

(a)  The  United  States  armed  forces  or  the  said 
organization  shall  be  informed  by  the  Government  of 
Japan  of  the  decision  of  the  court  or  Commission ; 

(b)  Should  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  the  said 
\  organization  not  desire  to  return  the  worker  to  duty,  they 

shall  so  notify  the  Government  of  Japan  within  seven  days 
after  being  informed  by  the  latter  of  the  decision  of  the 
court  or  Commission,  and  may  temporarily  withhold  the 
|  worker  from  duty ; 

(c)  Upon  such  notification,  the  Government  of  Japan 
,  and  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  the  said  organiza- 
|  tion  shall  consult  together  without  delay  with  a  view  to 
i  finding  a  practical  solution  of  the  case ; 

(d)  Should  such  a  solution  not  be  reached  within  a 
,  period  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  commencement  of 
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the  consultations  under  (c)  above,  the  worker  will  not 
be  entitled  to  return  to  duty.  In  such  case,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  employment  of  the 
worker  for  a  period  of  time  to  be  agreed  between  the  two 
Governments. 

7.  Members  of  the  civilian  component  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Japanese  laws  or  regulations  with  respect  to  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment. 

8.  Neither  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
civilian  component,  nor  their  dependents,  shall  by  reason 
of  this  Article  enjoy  any  exemption  from  taxes  or  similar 
charges  relating  to  personal  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  Japan  chargeable  under  Japanese  legislation. 

9.  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  authorized  by  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  authorities  in  accordance 
with  mutually  agreed  conditions,  goods  purchased  in 
Japan  exempt  from  the  taxes  referred  to  in  paragraph  3, 
shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan  to  persons  not  entitled 
to  purchase  such  goods  exempt  from  such  tax. 

Article  XIII 

1.  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  not  be  subject 
to  taxes  or  similar  charges  on  property  held,  used  or 
transferred  by  such  forces  in  Japan. 

2.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  any  Japanese  taxes  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  or  to  any  other  taxing  agency  in  Japan  on  income 
received  as  a  result  of  their  service  with  or  employment 
by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  or  by  the  organiza- 
tions provided  for  in  Article  XV.  The  provisions  of  this 
Article  do  not  exempt  such  persons  from  payment  of 
Japanese  taxes  on  income  derived  from  Japanese  sources, 
nor  do  they  exempt  United  States  citizens  who  for 
United  States  income  tax  purposes  claim  Japanese  resi- 
dence from  payment  of  Japanese  taxes  on  income. 
Periods  during  which  such  persons  are  in  Japan  solely 
by  reason  of  being  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  or  their  dependents  shall 
not  be  considered  as  periods  of  residence  or  domicile  in 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  Japanese  taxation. 

3.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  in  Japan  on  the  holding,  use,  transfer 
inter  se,  or  transfer  by  death  of  movable  property,  tangi- 
ble or  intangible,  the  presence  of  which  in  Japan  is  due 
solely  to  the  temporary  presence  of  these  persons  in 
Japan,  provided  that  such  exemption  shall  not  apply  to 
property  held  for  the  purpose  of  investment  or  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  Japan  or  to  any  intangible  property 
registered  in  Japan.  There  is  no  obligation  under  this 
Article  to  grant  exemption  from  taxes  payable  in  respect 
of  the  use  of  roads  by  private  vehicles. 

Article  XIV 

1.  Persons,  including  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  their  employees  who  are 
ordinarily  resident  in  the  United  States  and  whose  pres- 
ence in  Japan  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
contracts  with  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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United  States  armed  forces,  and  who  are  designated  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  below,  shall,  except  as 
provided  in  this  Article,  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  Japan. 

2.  The  designation  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  above 
shall  be  made  upon  consultation  with  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  shall  be  restricted  to  cases  where  open  com- 
petitive bidding  is  not  practicable  due  to  security  con- 
siderations, to  the  technical  qualifications  of  the 
contractors  involved,  or  to  the  unavailability  of  materials 
or  services  required  by  United  States  standards,  or  to 
limitations  of  United  States  law. 

The  designation  shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States : 

(a )  upon  completion  of  contracts  with  the  United  States 
for  the  United  States  armed  forces ; 

(b)  upon  proof  that  such  persons  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness activities  in  Japan  other  than  those  pertaining  to 
the  United  States  armed  forces;  or 

(c)  when  such  persons  are  engaged  in  practices  illegal 
in  Japan. 

3.  Upon  certification  by  appropriate  United  States  au- 
thorities as  to  their  identity,  such  persons  and  their  em- 
ployees shall  be  accorded  the  following  benefits  of  this 
Agreement : 

(a)  Rights  of  accession  and  movement,  as  provided  for 
in  Article  V,  paragraph  2 ; 

(b)  Entry  into  Japan  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  IX ; 

(c)  The  exemption  from  customs  duties,  and  other  such 
charges  provided  for  in  Article  XI,  paragraph  3,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, and  their  dependents ; 

(d)  If  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  use  the  services  of  the  organizations 
provided  for  in  Article  XV ; 

(e)  Those  provided  for  in  Article  XIX,  paragraph  2, 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents; 

(f)  If  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  to  use  military  payment  certificates,  as 
provided  for  in  Article  XX; 

(g)  The  use  of  postal  facilities  provided  for  in  Article 
XXI; 

(h)  Exemption  from  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan 
with  respect  to  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

4.  Such  persons  and  their  employees  shall  be  so  de- 
scribed in  their  passports  and  their  arrival,  departure 
and  their  residence  while  in  Japan  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  notified  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  to  the 
Japanese  authorities. 

5.  Upon  certification  by  an  authorized  ofQcer  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  depreciable  assets  except 
houses,  held,  used,  or  transferred,  by  such  persons  and 
their  employees  exclusively  for  the  execution  of  contracts 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxes 
or  similar  charges  of  Japan. 

6.  Upon  certification  by  an  authorized  officer  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  such  persons  and  their  em- 
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ployees  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  Japan  on  the 
holding,  use,  transfer  by  death,  or  transfer  to  persons 
or  agencies  entitled  to  tax  exemption  under  this  Agree- 
ment, of  movable  property,  tangible  or  intangible,  the 
presence  of  which  in  Japan  is  due  solely  to  the  temporary 
presence  of  these  persons  in  Japan,  provided  that  such 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  property  held  for  the  purpose 
of  investment  or  the  conduct  of  other  business  in  Japan 
or  to  any  intangible  property  registered  in  Japan.  There 
Is  no  obligation  under  this  Article  to  grant  exemption 
from  taxes  payable  in  respect  of  the  use  of  roads  by 
private  vehicles. 

7.  The  persons  and  their  employees  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 1  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  income  or  corporation 
taxes  to  the  Government  of  Japan  or  to  any  other  taxing 
agency  in  Japan  on  any  income  derived  under  a  contract 
made  in  the  United  States  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  construction,  main- 
tenance or  operation  of  any  of  the  facilities  or  areas 
covered  by  this  Agreement.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  exempt  such  persons  from  payment  of  income 
or  corporation  taxes  on  income  derived  from  Japanese 
sources,  nor  do  they  exempt  such  persons  and  their 
employees  who,  for  United  States  income  tax  purposes, 
claim  Japanese  residence,  from  payment  of  Japanese 
taxes  on  income.  Periods  during  which  such  persons  are  , 
in  Japan  solely  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  a  con- . 
tract  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  not : 
be  considered  periods  of  residence  or  domicile  in  Japan 
for  the  purposes  of  such  taxation. 

8.  Japanese  authorities  shall  have  the  primary  right  i 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  their  em- ; 
ployees  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  in  rela- 
tion to  offenses  committed  in  Japan  and  punishable  by 
the  law  of  Japan.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  Japanese 
authorities  decide  not  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction  they 
shall  notify  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  Stales 
as  soon  as  possible.  Upon  such  notification  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  exercise  such  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  referred  to 
as  is  conferred  on  them  by  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XV 

1.  (a)  Navy  exchanges,  post  exchanges,  messes,  social 
clubs,  theaters,  newspapers  and  other  non-appropriated 
fund  organizations  authorized  and  regulated  by  the 
United  States  military  authorities  may  be  established  in 
the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces  for  the  use  of  members  of  such  forces,  the  civilian 
component,  and  their  dependents.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Agreement,  such  organizations  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Japanese  regulations,  license,  fees,  taxes  or 
similar  controls. 

(b)  When  a  newspaper  authorized  and  regulated  by 
the  United  States  military  authorities  is  sold  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  it  shall  be  subject  to  Japanese  regulations, 
license,  fees,  taxes  or  similar  controls  so  far  as  such 
circulation  is  concerned. 

2.  No  Japanese  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  sales  of  mer- 
chandise and  services  by  such  organizations,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  1(b),  but  purchases  within  Japan 
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of  merchandise  and  supplies  by  such  organizations  shall 
be  subject  to  Japanese  taxes. 

3.  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  authorized  by  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  authorities  in  accordance 
with  mutually  agreed  conditions,  goods  which  are  sold  by 
such  organizations  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan  to 
persons  not  authorized  to  make  purchases  from  such 
organizations. 

4.  The  organizations  referred  to  in  this  Article  shall 
provide  such  information  to  the  Japanese  authorities  as 
is  required  by  Japanese  tax  legislation. 

Article  XVI 

It  is  the  duty  of  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  to 
respect  the  law  of  Japan  and  to  abstain  from  any  activity 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  this  Agreement,  and,  in 
particular,  from  any  political  activity  in  Japan. 

Article  XVII 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Article, 

(a)  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  exercise  within  Japan  all  criminal  and 
disciplinary  jurisdiction  conferred  on  them  by  the  law 
of  the  United  States  over  all  persons  subject  to  the 
military  law  of  the  United  States ; 

(b)  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  with  respect  to 
offenses  committed  within  the  territory  of  Japan  and 
punishable  by  the  law  of  Japan. 

2.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
persons  subject  to  the  military  law  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  offenses,  including  offenses  relating  to 
its  security,  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
but  not  by  the  law  of  Japan. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have  the  right  to 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents  with  respect  to  offenses,  including 
offenses  relating  to  the  security  of  Japan,  punishable  by 
its  law  but  not  by  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  of  para- 
graph 3  of  this  Article  a  security  offense  against  a  State 
shall  include 

(i)    treason  against  the  State ; 

(ii)  sabotage,  espionage  or  violation  of  any  law 
relating  to  official  secrets  of  that  State,  or 
secrets  relating  to  the  national  defense  of  that 
State. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  is 
concurrent  the  following  rules  shall  apply : 

(a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  primary  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  the  civilian 
component  in  relation  to 

(i)  offenses  solely  against  the  property  or  security 
of  the  United  States,  or  offenses  solely  against 
the  person  or  property  of  another  member  of  the 
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United  States  armed  forces  or  the  civilian  com- 
ponent or  of  a  dependent ; 
(ii)  offenses  arising  out  of  any  act  or  omission  done 
in  the  performance  of  official  duty. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  other  offense  the  authorities  of 
Japan  shall  have  the  primary  right  to  exercise 
jurisdiction. 

(c)  If  the  State  having  the  primary  right  decides  not 
to  exercise  jurisdiction,  it  shall  notify  the  authorities 
of  the  other  State  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  authorities 
of  the  State  having  the  primary  right  shall  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  a  request  from  the  authorities 
of  the  other  State  for  a  waiver  of  its  right  in  cases  where 
that  other  State  considers  such  waiver  to  be  of  particular 
importance. 

4.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
imply  any  right  for  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  persons  who 
are  nationals  of  or  ordinarily  resident  in  Japan,  unless 
they  are  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

5.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  assist  each  other  in  the 
arrest  of  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  or  their  dependents  in  the  territory  of 
Japan  and  in  handing  them  over  to  the  authority  which 
is  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  the  above 
provisions. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  notify  promptly  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  the  arrest  of 
any  member  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  or  a  dependent. 

(c)  The  custody  of  an  accused  member  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  or  the  civilian  component  over  whom 
Japan  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction  shall,  if  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States,  remain  with  the  United 
States  until  he  is  charged  by  Japan. 

6.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  assist  each  other  in 
the  carrying  out  of  all  necessary  investigations  into 
offenses,  and  in  the  collection  and  production  of  evidence, 
including  the  seizure  and,  in  proper  cases,  the  handing 
over  of  objects  connected  with  an  offense.  The  handing 
over  of  such  objects  may,  however,  be  made  subject  to 
their  return  within  the  time  specified  by  the  authority 
delivering  them. 

(b)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  notify  each  other  of  the 
disposition  of  all  cases  in  which  there  are  concurrent 
rights  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

7.  (a)  A  death  sentence  shall  not  be  carried  out  in 
Japan  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  if 
the  legislation  of  Japan  does  not  provide  for  such  punish- 
ment in  a  similar  case. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  a  request  from  the  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  pronounced  by  the  military  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  within  the  territory  of  Japan. 

8.  Where  an  accused  has  been  tried  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  either  by  the  military  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  or  the  authorities  of  Japan 
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and  has  been  acquitted,  or  has  been  convicted  and  is  serv- 
ing, or  has  served,  his  sentence  or  has  been  pardoned,  he 
may  not  be  tried  again  for  the  same  offense  within  the 
territory  of  Japan  by  the  authorities  of  the  other  State. 
However,  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  prevent  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  United  States  from  trying  a  mem- 
ber of  its  armed  forces  for  any  violation  of  rules  of  dis- 
cipline arising  from  an  act  or  omission  which  constituted 
an  offense  for  which  he  was  tried  by  the  authorities  of 
Japan. 

9.  Whenever  a  member  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component  or  a  dependent  is  prosecuted 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan  he  shall  be  entitled : 

(a )  to  a  prompt  and  speedy  trial ; 

(b)  to  be  informed,  in  advance  of  trial,  of  the  specific 
charge  or  charges  made  against  him ; 

(c)  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 

(d)  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  if  they  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan ; 

(e)  to  have  legal  representation  of  his  own  choice  for 
his  defense  or  to  have  free  or  assisted  legal  representation 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  for  the  time  being  in 
Japan ; 

(f )  if  he  considers  it  necessary,  to  have  the  services  of 
a  competent  interpreter ;  and 

(g)  to  communicate  with  a  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  to  have  such  a  repre- 
sentative present  at  his  trial. 

10.  (a)  Regularly  constituted  military  units  or  forma- 
tions of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  have  the 
right  to  police  any  facilities  or  areas  which  they  use  under 
Article  II  of  this  Agreement.  The  military  police  of  such 
forces  may  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  security  within  such  facilities 
and  areas. 

(b)  Outside  these  facilities  and  areas,  such  military 
police  shall  be  employed  only  subject  to  arrangements 
with  the  authorities  of  Japan  and  in  liaison  with  those 
authorities  and  in  so  far  as  such  employment  is  necessary 
to  maintain  discipline  and  order  among  the  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces. 

11.  In  the  event  of  hostilities  to  which  the  provisions 
of  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and 
Security  apply,  either  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Government  of  Japan  shall  have  the  right,  by  giving 
sixty  days'  notice  to  the  other,  to  suspend  the  application 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article.  If  this  right  is 
exercised,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  shall  immediately  consult  with  a  view  to  agreeing 
on  suitable  provisions  to  replace  the  provisions  suspended. 

12.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  any 
offenses  committed  before  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Agreement.  Such  cases  shall  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  XVII  of  the  Administrative  Agreement 
under  Article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  as  it  existed  at  the 
relevant  time. 

Article  XVIII 

1.  Each  Party  waives  all  its  claims  against  the  other 
Party  for  damage  to  any  property  owned  by  it  and  used 


by  its  land,  sea  or  air  defense  services,  if  such  damage — 

(a)  was  caused  by  a  member  or  an  employee  of  the 
defense  services  of  the  other  Party  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties ;  or 

(b)  arose  from  the  use  of  any  vehicle,  vessel  or  air- 
craft owned  by  the  other  Party  and  used  by  its  defense 
services,  provided  either  that  the  vehicle,  vessel  or  air- 
craft causing  the  damage  was  being  used  for  official 
purposes,  or  that  the  damage  was  caused  to  property 
being  so  used. 

Claims  for  maritime  salvage  by  one  Party  against  the 
other  Party  shall  be  waived,  provided  that  the  vessel 
or  cargo  salved  was  owned  by  a  Party  and  being  used 
by  its  defense  services  for  official  purposes. 

2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  damage  caused  or  arising  as 
stated  in  paragraph  1  to  other  property  owned  by  either 
Party  and  located  in  Japan,  the  issue  of  the  liability  of 
the  other  Party  shall  be  determined  and  the  amount  of 
damage  shall  be  assessed,  unless  the  two  Governments 
agree  otherwise,  by  a  sole  arbitrator  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
arbitrator  shall  also  decide  any  counter-claims  arising 
out  of  the  same  incident. 

(b)  The  arbitrator  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a) 
above  shall  be  selected  by  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments  from  amongst  the  nationals  of  Japan  who 
hold  or  have  held  high  judicial  office. 

(c)  Any  decision  taken  by  the  arbitrator  shall  be 
binding  and  conclusive  upon  the  Parties. 

(d)  The  amount  of  any  compensation  awarded  by  the 
arbitrator  shall  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  5(e)(i),(ii)  and  (iii)  of  this 
Article. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  arbitrator  shall  be  fixed 
by  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  and  shall, 
together  with  the  necessary  expenses  incidental  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  be  defrayed  in  equal  proportions 
by  them. 

(f)  Nevertheless,  each  Party  waives  its  claim  in  any 
such  case  up  to  the  amount  of  1,400  United  States  dollars 
or  504,000  yen.  In  the  case  of  considerable  variation  in 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  these  currencies  the  two 
Governments  shall  agree  on  the  appropriate  adjustments 
of  these  amounts. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  Article 
the  expression  "owned  by  a  Party"  in  the  case  of  a  vessel 
includes  a  vessel  on  bare  boat  charter  to  that  Party  or 
requisitioned  by  it  on  bare  boat  terms  or  seized  by  it 
in  prize  (except  to  the  extent  that  the  risk  of  loss  or 
liability  is  borne  by  some  person  other  than  such  Party). 

4.  Each  Party  waives  all  its  claims  against  the  other 
Party  for  injury  or  death  suffered  by  any  member  of  its 
defense  services  while  such  member  was  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties. 

5.  Claims  (other  than  contractual  claims  and  those  to 
which  paragraphs  6  or  7  of  this  Article  apply)  arising 
out  of  acts  or  omissions  of  members  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  done  in  the  performance  of 
official  duty,  or  out  of  any  other  act,  omission  or  occurrence 
for  which  the  United  States  armed  forces  are  legally 
responsible,  and  causing  damage  in  Japan  to  third  parties, 
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other  than  the  Government  of  Japan,  shall  be  dealt  with 
by  Japan  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions : 

(a)  Claims  shall  be  filed,  considered  and  settled  or 
adjudicated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  Japan  with  respect  to  claims  arising  from  the  activi- 
ties of  its  Self-Defense  Forces. 

(b)  Japan  may  settle  any  such  claims,  and  payment 
of  the  amount  agreed  upon  or  determined  by  adjudication 
shall  be  made  by  Japan  in  yen. 

(c)  Such  payment,  whether  made  pursuant  to  a  settle- 
ment or  to  adjudication  of  the  case  by  a  competent  tribu- 
nal of  Japan,  or  the  final  adjudication  by  such  a  tribunal 
denying  payment,  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon 
the  Parties. 

(d)  Every  claim  paid  by  Japan  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  appropriate  United  States  authorities  together  with 
full  particulars  and  a  proposed  distribution  in  conformity 
with  subparagraphs  (e)  (i)  and  (ii)  below.  In  default 
of  a  reply  within  two  months,  the  proposed  distribution 
shall  be  regarded  as  accepted. 

(e)  The  cost  incurred  in  satisfying  claims  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  subparagraphs  and  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article  shall  be  distributed  between  the  Parties  as  follows : 

(i)  Where  the  United  States  alone  is  responsible, 
the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  shall  be  distributed  in 
the  proportion  of  25  percent  chargeable  to  Japan  and 
75  percent  chargeable  to  the  United  States. 

(ii)  Where  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  respon- 
sible for  the  damage,  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged 
shall  be  distributed  equally  between  thern.  Where  the 
damage  was  caused  by  the  defense  services  of  the 
United  States  or  Japan  and  it  is  not  possible  to  attrib- 
ute it  specifically  to  one  or  both  of  those  defense  serv- 
ices, the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  shall  be  dis- 
tributed equally  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

(iii)  Every  half-year,  a  statement  of  the  sums  paid 
by  Japan  in  the  course  of  the  half-yearly  period  in  re- 
spect of  every  case  regarding  which  the  proposed  dis- 
tribution on  a  percentage  basis  has  been  accepted,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  appropriate  United  States  authorities, 
together  with  a  request  for  reimbursement.  Such  reim- 
bursement shall  be  made,  in  yen,  within  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

(f )  Members  or  employees  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  excluding  those  employees  who  have  only  Japa- 
nese nationality,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  proceedings 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  judgment  given  against  them 
in  Japan  in  a  matter  arising  from  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

(g)  Except  in  so  far  as  subparagraph  (e)  of  this  para- 
graph applies  to  claims  covered  by  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article,  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  claim  arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with  the 
navigation  or  operation  of  a  ship  or  the  loading,  carriage, 
or  discharge  of  a  cargo,  other  than  claims  for  death  or 

j  personal  injury  to  which  paragraph  4  of  this  Article  does 
not  apply. 

6.  Claims  against  members  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  (except  employees  who  are  nationals 
of  or  ordinarily  resident  in  Japan)  arising  out  of  tortious 
acts  or  omissions  in  Japan  not  done  in  the  performance  of 
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official  duty  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  manner : 

(a)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  consider  the  claim 
and  assess  compensation  to  the  claimant  in  a  fair  and 
just  manner,  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  including  the  conduct  of  the  injured  person,  and 
shall  prepare  a  report  on  the  matter. 

(b)  The  report  shall  be  delivered  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  authorities,  who  shall  then  decide  without 
delay  whether  they  will  offer  an  ex  gratia  payment,  and 
if  so,  of  what  amount. 

(c)  If  an  offer  of  ex  gratia  payment  is  made,  and 
accepted  by  the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim, 
the  United  States  authorities  shall  make  the  payment 
themselves  and  inform  the  authorities  of  Japan  of  their 
decision  and  of  the  sum  paid. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  affect  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  Japan  to  entertain  an  action 
against  a  member  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  unless  and  until  there  has  been  payment 
in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim. 

7.  Claims  arising  out  of  the  unauthorized  use  of  any 
vehicle  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  paragraph  6  of  this  Article, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  armed  forces  are 
legally  responsible. 

8.  If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  whether  a  tortious  act  or 
omission  of  a  member  or  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  was  done  in  the  performance  of 
official  duty  or  as  to  whether  the  use  of  any  vehicle  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  was  unauthorized,  the 
question  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitrator  appointed 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  2(b)  of  this  Article,  whose 
decision  on  this  point  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

9.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  not  claim  immunity 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Japan  for  members 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  in  respect 
of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Japan  except  to 
the  extent  provided  in  paragraph  5(f)    of  this  Article. 

(b)  In  case  any  private  movable  property,  excluding 
that  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  which  is 
subject  to  compulsory  execution  under  Japanese  law,  is 
within  the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  United  States  authorities  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  Japanese  courts,  possess  and  turn 
over  such  property  to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

(c)  The  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
shall  cooperate  in  the  procurement  of  evidence  for  a  fair 
hearing  and  disposal  of  claims  under  this  Article. 

10.  Disputes  arising  out  of  contracts  concerning  the 
procurement  of  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  services 
and  labor  by  or  for  the  United  States  armed  forces,  which 
are  not  resolved  by  the  parties  to  the  contract  concerned, 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  concilia- 
tion, provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  prejudice  any  right  which  the  parties  to  the  contract 
may  have  to  file  a  civil  suit. 

11.  The  term  "defense  services"  used  in  this  Article 
is  understood  to  mean  for  Japan  its  Self-Defense  Forces 
and  for  the  United  States  its  armed  forces. 

12.  Paragraphs  2  and  5  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
only  to  claims  arising  incident  to  non-combat  activities. 
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13.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to 
any  claims  which  arose  before  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Agreement.  Such  claims  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
provisions  of  Article  XVIII  of  the  Administrative  Agree- 
ment under  Article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan. 

Article  XIX 

1.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  tne 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  foreign  exchange  controls  of  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

2.  The  preceding  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  to 
preclude  the  transmission  into  or  outside  of  Japan  of 
United  States  dollars  or  dollar  instruments  representing 
the  official  funds  of  the  United  States  or  realized  as  a 
result  of  service  or  employment  in  connection  with  this 
Agreement  by  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
and  the  civilian  component,  or  realized  by  such  persons 
and  their  dependents  from  sources  outside  of  Japan. 

3.  The  United  States  authorities  shall  take  suitable 
measures  to  preclude  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  stipulated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  or  circumvention  of  the 
Japanese  foreign  exchange  controls. 

Article  XX 

1.  (a)  United  States  military  payment  certificates  de- 
nominated in  dollars  may  be  used  by  persons  authorized 
by  the  United  States  for  internal  transactions  within  the 
facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  take 
appropriate  action  to  insure  that  authorized  personnel  are 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  transactions  involving  mili- 
tary payment  certificates  except  as  authorized  by  United 
States  regulations.  The  Government  of  Japan  will  take 
necessary  action  to  prohibit  unauthorized  persons  from 
engaging  in  transactions  involving  military  payment 
certificates  and  with  the  aid  of  United  States  authorities 
will  undertake  to  apprehend  and  punish  any  person  or 
persons  under  its  jurisdiction  involved  in  the  counterfeit- 
ing or  uttering  of  counterfeit  military  payment 
certificates. 

(b)  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  authorities 
will  apprehend  and  punish  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  or  their  dependents, 
who  tender  military  payment  certificates  to  unauthorized 
persons  and  that  no  obligation  will  be  due  to  such  unau- 
thorized persons  or  to  the  Government  of  Japan  or  its 
agencies  from  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies  as 
a  result  of  any  unauthorized  use  of  military  payment  cer- 
tificates within  Japan. 

2.  In  order  to  exercise  control  of  military  payment  cer- 
tificates the  United  States  may  designate  certain  Amer- 
ican financial  institutions  to  maintain  and  operate,  under 
United  States  supervision,  facilities  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons authorized  by  the  United  States  to  use  military  pay- 
ment certificates.  Institutions  authorized  to  maintain 
military  banking  facilities  will  establish  and  maintain 
such  facilities  physically  separated  from  their  Japanese 
commercial  banking  business,  with  personnel  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  maintain  and  operate  such  facilities.     Such 
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facilities  shall  be  permitted  to  maintain  United  States 
currency  bank  accounts  and  to  perform  all  financial  trans- 
actions  in   connection    therewith   including   receipt   and 
remission   of  funds   to  the  extent  provided   by   Article  j 
XIX,  paragraph  2,  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  XXI 

The  United  States  may  establish  and  operate,  within 
the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  United  States  military  post  offices  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian 
component,  and  their  dependents,  for  the  transmission  of 
mail  between  United  States  military  post  offices  in  Japan 
and  between  such  military  post  offices  and  other  United 
States  post  offices. 

Article  XXII 

The  United  States  may  enroll  and  train  eligible  United 
States  citizens  residing  in  Japan,  who  apply  for  such  en- . 
rollment,  in  the  reserve  organizations  of  the  armed; 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XXIII 

The  United  States  and  Japan  will  cooperate  in  taking 
such  steps  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  en- ; 
sure  the  security  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
members  thereof,  the  civilian  component,  their  depend- 
ents,   and   their   property.     The   Government   of  Japan, 
agrees  to  seek  such  legislation  and  to  take  such  other ; 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  adequate  securi-' 
ty  and  protection  within  its  territory  of  installations, 
equipment,  property,  records  and  official  information  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  punishment  of  offenders 
under  the  applicable  laws  of  Japan. 

Article  XXIV 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  will  bear  for  the 
duration  of  this  Agreement  without  cost  to  Japan  all  ex- 
penditures incident  to  the  maintenance  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  in  Japan  except  those  to  be  borne  by 
Japan  as  provided  in  paragraph  2. 

2.  It  is  agreed  that  Japan  will  furnish  for  the  duration 
of  this  Agreement  without  cost  to  the  United  States  and 
make  compensation  where  appropriate  to  the  owners  and 
suppliers  thereof  all  facilities  and  areas  and  rights  of 
way,  including  facilities  and  areas  jointly  used  such  as 
those  at  airfields  and  ports,  as  provided  in  Articles  II  and 
III. 

3.  It  is  agreed  that  arrangements  will  be  effected  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
for  accounting  applicable  to  financial  transactions  arising 
out  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  XXV 

1.  A    Joint    Committee    shall    be    established    as    the 
means  for  consultation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  on  all  matters  ! 
requiring  mutual  consultation  regarding  the  implementa- ' 
tion  of  this  Agreement.     In  particular,  the  Joint  Com- ! 
mittee  shall  serve  as  the  means  for  consultation  in  de-  i 
termining  the  facilities  and  areas  in  Japan  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out 
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the  purposes  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and 
Security. 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  a 
representative  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  each  of  whom 
shall  have  one  or  more  deputies  and  a  staff.  The  Joint 
Committee  shall  determine  its  own  procedures,  and 
arrange  for  such  auxiliary  organs  and  administrative 
services  as  may  be  required.  The  Joint  Committee  shall 
be  so  organized  that  it  may  meet  immediately  at  any 
time  at  the  request  of  the  representative  of  either  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

3.  If  the  Joint  Committee  is  unable  to  resolve  any  mat- 
ter, it  shall  refer  that  matter  to  the  respective  Govern- 
ments for  further  consideration  through  appropriate 
channels. 

Article  XXVI 
1.  This  Agreement  shall  be  approved  by  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  accordance  with  their  legal  proce- 
dures,   and    notes    indicating    such    approval    shall    be 
exchanged. 

2.  After  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph has  been  followed,  this  Agreement  will  enter  into 
force  on  the  date  of  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security,  at  which  time  the 
Administrative  Agreement  under  Article  III  of  the  Secu- 
rity Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  signed  at  Tokyo  on  February  28, 1952,  as  amended, 
shall  expire. 

3.  The  Government  of  each  Party  to  this  Agreement 
undertakes  to  seek  from  its  legislature  necessary  budget- 
ary and  legislative  action  with  respect  to  provisions  of 
this  Agreement  which  require  such  action  for  their 
execution. 

Article  XXVII 
Either  Government  may  at  any  time  request  the  revi- 
sion of  any  Article  of  this  Agreement,  in  which  case  the 
two  Governments  shall   enter   into  negotiation   through 
appropriate  channels. 

Article  XXVIII 
This  Agreement,   and  agreed  revisions  thereof,   shall 
remain  in  force  while  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security  remains  in  force  unless  earlier  terminated 
by  agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Tapanese  languages,  both  texts  equally  authentic,  this 
L9th  day  of  January,  1960. 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 
;    Christian  A.  Herter 
,    Douglas  MacArthub  2nd 
i    J  Graham  Parsons 

?or  Japan : 

|   Nobusuke  Kishi 

Aiichhio  Fujiyama 
i  Mitsujiro  Ishii 
!  Tadashi  Adachi 

■    KoiCIIIRO   ASAKAI 
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Agreed  Minutes  to  Agreement  Under  Article  VI 

Agreed  Minutes  to  the  Agreement  Under  Article  VI  of 
the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
Regarding  Facilities  and  Areas  and  the  Status  of 
United   States  Armed  Forces  in  Japan 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan  wish  to  record  the  following  understanding 
which  they  have  reached  during  the  negotiations  for  the 
Agreement  under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan,  Regarding  Facilities  and  Areas  and 
the  Status  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Japan, 
signed  today : 

Article  III 

The  measures  that  may  be  taken  by  the  United  States 
under  paragraph  1  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Agreement,  include,  inter  alia, 
the  following : 

1.  To  construct  (including  dredging  and  filling),  oper- 
ate, maintain,  utilize,  occupy,  garrison  and  control  the 
facilities  and  areas ; 

2.  To  remove  buildings  or  structures,  make  alterations, 
attach  fixtures,  or  erect  additions  thereto  and  to  construct 
any  additional  buildings  or  structures  together  with 
auxiliary  facilities ; 

3.  To  improve  and  deepen  the  harbors,  channels,  en- 
trances and  anchorages,  and  to  construct  or  maintain 
necessary  roads  and  bridges  affording  access  to  such 
facilities  and  areas ; 

4.  To  control  (including  measures  to  prohibit)  insofar 
as  may  be  required  by  military  necessity  for  the  efficient 
operation  and  safety  of  the  facilities  and  areas,  anchor- 
ages, moorings,  landings,  takeoffs  and  operation  of  ships 
and  waterborne  craft,  aircraft  and  other  vehicles  on  wa- 
ter, in  the  air  or  on  land  comprising,  or  in  the  vicinity  of, 
the  facilities  and  areas ; 

5.  To  construct  on  rights  of  way  utilized  by  the  United 
States  such  wire  and  radio  communications  facilities, 
including  submarine  and  subterranean  cables,  pipe  lines 
and  spur  tracks  from  railroads,  as  may  be  required  for 
military  purposes;  and 

6.  To  construct,  install,  maintain  and  employ  in  any 
facility  or  area  any  type  of  installation,  weapon,  sub- 
stance, device,  vessel  or  vehicle  on  or  under  the  ground, 
in  the  air  or  on  or  under  the  water  that  may  be  requisite 
or  appropriate,  including  meteorological  systems,  aerial 
and  water  navigation  lights,  radio  and  radar  apparatus 
and  electronic  devices. 

Article  V 

1.  "United  States  and  foreign  vessels — operated  by,  for, 
or  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  for  official  pur- 
poses" mean  United  States  public  vessels  and  chartered 
vessels  (bare  boat  charter,  voyage  charter  and  time  char- 
ter). Space  charter  is  not  included.  Commercial  cargo 
and  private  passengers  are  carried  by  them  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

2.  The  Japanese  ports  mentioned  herein  will  ordinarily 
mean  "open  ports". 
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3.  The  exemption  from  making  "appropriate  notifica- 
tion" will  be  applicable  only  to  exceptional  cases  where 
such  is  required  for  security  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  or  similar  reasons. 

4.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan  will  be  applicable 
except  as  specifically  provided  otherwise  in  this  Article. 

Article  VII 

The  problem  of  telecommunications  rates  applicable  to 
the  United  States  armed  forces  will  continue  to  be  studied 
in  the  light  of,  inter  alia,  the  statements  concerning  Arti- 
cle VII  recorded  in  the  official  minutes  of  the  Tenth  Joint 
Meeting  for  the  Negotiation  of  the  Administrative  Agree- 
ment signed  on  February  28,  1952,  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated by  reference. 

Article  IX 

The  Government  of  Japan  will  be  notified  at  regular 
intervals,  in  accordance  with  procedures  to  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  of  numbers  and  categories  of 
persons  entering  and  departing  . 

Article  XI 

1.  The  quantity  of  goods  imported  under  paragraph  2 
by  the  organizations  provided  for  in  Article  XV  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  shall  be  limited 
to  the  extent  reasonably  required  for  such  use. 

2.  Paragraph  3(a)  does  not  require  concurrent  ship- 
ment of  goods  with  travel  of  owner  nor  does  it  require 
single  loading  or  shipment. 

3.  The  term  "military  cargo"  as  used  in  paragraph  5(c) 
is  not  confined  to  arms  and  equipment  but  refers  to  all 
cargo  shipped  to  the  United  States  armed  forces  on  a 
United  States  Government  bill  of  lading,  the  term  "mili- 
tary cargo"  being  used  to  distinguish  cargo  shipped  to 
the  United  States  armed  forces  from  cargo  shipped  to 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government. 

4.  The  United  States  armed  forces  will  take  every  prac- 
ticable measure  to  ensure  that  goods  will  not  be  imported 
into  Japan  by  or  for  the  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  or  their  dependents, 
the  entry  of  which  would  be  in  violation  of  Japanese  cus- 
toms laws  and  regulations.  The  United  States  armed 
forces  will  promptly  notify  the  Japanese  customs  au- 
thorities whenever  the  entry  of  such  goods  is  discovered. 

5.  The  Japanese  customs  authorities  may,  if  they  con- 
sider that  there  has  been  an  abuse  or  infringement  in 
connection  with  the  entry  of  goods  under  Article  XI, 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces. 

6.  The  words  "The  United  States  armed  forces  shall 
render  all  assistance  within  their  power  etc."  in  para- 
graph 9  (b)  and  (c)  refer  to  reasonable  and  practicable 
measures  by  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

Article   XII 

1.  The  United  States  armed  forces  will  furnish  the 
Japanese  authorities  with  appropriate  information  as  far 
in  advance  as  practicable  on  anticipated  major  changes 
in  their  procurement  program  in  Japan. 
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2.  The  problem  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties with  respect  to  procurement  contracts  arising  out  of 
differences  between  United  States  and  Japanese  economic 
laws  and  business  practices  will  be  studied  by  the  Joint 
Committee  or  other  appropriate  persons. 

3.  The  procedures  for  securing  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion on  purchases  of  goods  for  ultimate  use  by  the  United 
States  armed  forces  will  be  as  follows: 

a.  Upon  appropriate  certification  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces  that  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  con- 
signed to  or  destined  for  such  forces,  are  to  be  used,  or 
wholly  or  partially  used  up,  under  the  supervision  of 
such  forces,  exclusively  in  the  execution  of  contracts  for 
the  construction,  maintenance  or  operation  of  the  facili- 
ties and  areas  referred  to  in  Article  II  or  for  the  support 
of  the  forces  therein,  or  are  ultimately  to  be  incorporated 
into  articles  or  facilities  used  by  such  forces,  an  authorized 
representative  of  such  forces  shall  take  delivery  of  such 
materials,  supplies  and  equipment  directly  from  manu- 
facturers thereof.  In  such  circumstances  the  collection 
of  commodity  and  gasoline  taxes  shall  be  held  in  abeyance. 

b.  The  receipt  of  such  materials,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment in  the  facilities  and  areas  shall  be  confirmed  by  an 
authorized  officer  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  to 
the  Japanese  authorities. 

c.  Collection  of  commodity  and  gasoline  taxes  shall  be 
held  in  abeyance  until 

(1)  The   United    States   armed  forces   confirm   and  j 
certify  the  quantity  or  degree  of  consumption  of  the  above 
referred  to  materials,  supplies  and  equipment,  or 

(2)  The  United  States  armed  forces  confirm  and 
certify  the  amount  of  the  above  referred  to  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  articles  or  facilities  used  by  United  States  armed 
forces. 

d.  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  certified  under 
c(l)  or  (2)  shall  be  exempt  from  commodity  and  gaso- 
line taxes  in  so  far  as  the  price  thereof  is  paid  out  of 
United  States  Government  appropriations  or  out  of  funds 
contributed  by  the  Japanese  Government  for  disburse- 
ment by  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  ensure 
that  the  Government  of  Japan  is  reimbursed  for  costs  in- 
curred under  relevant  contracts  between  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  organi- 
zations provided  for  in  Article  XV  in  connection  with 
the  employment  of  workers  to  be  provided  for  such 
organizations. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  the  term  "the  legislation  of 
Japan"  mentioned  in  paragraph  5,  Article  XII  includes 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  Labor  Relations  Com- 
missions of  Japan,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
6,  Article  XII. 

0.  It  is  understood  that  the  provisions  of  Article  XII, 
paragraph  6  shall  apply  only  to  discharges  for  security 
reasons  including  disturbing  the  maintenance  of  military 
discipline  within  the  facilities  and  areas  used  by  the 
United   States    armed   forces. 

7.  It  is  understood  that  the  organizations  referred  to 
in  Article  XV  will  be  subject  to  the  procedures  of  para- 
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graph  (5  on  the  basis  of  mutual  agreement  between  the 
appropriate  authorities. 

Article  XIII 

With  respect  to  Article  XIII,  paragraph  2  and  Article 
XIV,  paragraph  7,  income  payable  in  Japan  as  a  result 
of  service  with  or  employment  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces  or  by  the  organizations  provided  for  in  Article  XV, 
or  under  contract  made  In  the  United  States  with  the 
United  States  Government,  shall  not  be  treated  or  consid- 
ered as  income  derived  from  Japanese  sources. 

Article  XV 

The  facilities  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  may  be  used 
by  other  officers  and  personnel  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment ordinarily  accorded  such  privileges  abroad. 

Article  XVII 

Re  paragraph  1(a)  and  paragraph  2(a)  : 

The  scope  of  persons  subject  to  the  military  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  communicated,  through  the 
Joint  Committee,  to  the  Government  of  Japan  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Re  paragraph  2(c)  : 

Both  Governments  shall  inform  each  other  of  the 
details  of  all  the  security  offenses  mentioned  in  this 
subparagraph  and  the  provisions  governing  such  of- 
fenses in  the  existing  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

Re  paragraph  3(a)    (ii)  : 

Where  a  member  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  the  civilian  component  is  charged  with  an  offense, 
a  certificate  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  his  command- 
ing officer  stating  that  the  alleged  offense,  if  committed 
by  him,  arose  out  of  an  act  or  omission  done  in  the 
performance  of  official  duty,  shall,  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  unless  the 
contrary  is  proved. 

The  above  statement  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  prej- 
udice in  any  way  Article  318  of  the  Japanese  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

Re  paragraph  3(c) : 

1.  Mutual  procedures  relating  to  waivers  of  the  pri- 
mary right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Joint  Committee. 

2.  Trials  of  cases  in  which  the  Japanese  authorities 
have  waived  the  primary  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
and  trials  of  cases  involving  offenses  described  in  para- 
graph 3(a)  (ii)  committed  against  the  State  or  na- 
tionals of  Japan  shall  be  held  promptly  in  Japan  within 
a  reasonable  distance  from  the  places  where  the  offenses 
are  alleged  to  have  taken  place  unless  other  arrange- 
ments are  mutually  agreed  upon.  Representatives  of 
the  Japanese  authorities  may  be  present  at  such  trials. 

Re  paragraph  4: 

Dual  nationals,  United  States  and  Japanese,  who  are 
subject  to  the  military  law  of  the  United  States  and  are 
brought  to  Japan  by  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  nationals  of  Japan,  but  shall  be  considered 
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as  United   States  nationals  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph. 

Re  paragraph  5 : 

1.  In  case  the  Japanese  authorities  have  arrested  an 
offender  who  is  a  member  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  or  a  dependent  subject 
to  the  military  law  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
a  case  over  which  Japan  has  the  primary  right  to 
exercise  jurisdiction,  the  Japanese  authorities  will, 
unless  they  deem  that  there  is  adequate  cause  and 
necessity  to  retain  such  offender,  release  him  to  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  military  authorities  pro- 
vided that  he  shall,  on  request,  be  made  available  to 
the  Japanese  authorities,  if  such  be  the  condition  of 
his  release.  The  United  States  authorities  shall,  on 
request,  transfer  his  custody  to  the  Japanese  authorities 
at  the  time  he  is  indicted  by  the  latter. 

2.  The  United  States  military  authorities  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Japanese  authorities  of  the  arrest 
of  any  member  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component  or  a  dependent  in  any  case  in  which 
Japan  has  the  primary  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

Re  paragraph  9 : 

1.  The  rights  enumerated  in  items  (a)  through  (e) 
of  this  paragraph  are  guaranteed  to  all  persons  on  trial 
in  Japanese  courts  by  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese 
Constitution.  In  addition  to  these  rights,  a  member  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component 
or  a  dependent  who  is  prosecuted  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Japan  shall  have  such  other  rights  as  are  guaran- 
teed under  the  laws  of  Japan  to  all  persons  on  trial  in 
Japanese  courts.  Such  additional  rights  include  the 
following  which  are  guaranteed  under  the  Japanese 
Constitution : 

(a)  He  shall  not  be  arrested  or  detained  without  be- 
ing at  once  informed  of  the  charge  against  him  or  with- 
out the  immediate  privilege  of  counsel ;  nor  shall  he  be 
detained  without  adequate  cause ;  and  upon  demand  of 
any  person  such  cause  must  be  immediately  shown  in 
open  court  in  his  presence  and  the  presence  of  his 
counsel ; 

(b)  He  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  tribunal ; 

(c)  He  shall  not  be  compelled  to  testify  against 
himself ; 

(d)  He  shall  be  permitted  full  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine all  witnesses ; 

(e)  No  cruel  punishments  shall  be  imposed  upon  him. 

2.  The  United  States  authorities  shall  have  the  right 
upon  request  to  have  access  at  any  time  to  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component, 
or  their  dependents  who  are  confined  or  detained  under 
Japanese  authority. 

3.  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  9(g)  con- 
cerning the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  trial  of  a  member  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component  or 
a  dependent  prosecuted  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Japan,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  the  provi- 
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sions  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  with  respect  to  public 
trials. 

Re  paragraphs  10(a)  and  10(b)  : 

1.  The  United  States  military  authorities  will  normal- 
ly make  all  arrests  within  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by 
and  guarded  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces.  This  shall  not  preclude  the  Japanese 
authorities  from  making  arrests  within  facilities  and 
areas  in  cases  where  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  have  given  consent,  or  in 
cases  of  pursuit  of  a  flagrant  offender  who  has  com- 
mitted a  serious  crime. 

Where  persons  whose  arrest  is  desired  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  and  who  are  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  are 
within  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  United  States  military  authorities 
will  undertake,  upon  request,  to  arrest  such  persons. 
All  persons  arrested  by  the  United  States  military  au- 
thorities, who  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  shall  immediately  be 
turned  over  to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

The  United  States  military  authorities  may,  under 
due  process  of  law,  arrest  in  the  vicinity  of  a  facility  or 
area  any  person  in  the  commission  or  attempted  com- 
mission of  an  offense  against  the  security  of  that  facili- 
ty or  area.  Any  such  person  not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  immediate- 
ly be  turned  over  to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

2.  The  Japanese  authorities  will  normally  not  exer- 
cise the  right  of  search,  seizure,  or  inspection  with  re- 
spect to  any  persons  or  property  within  facilities  and 
areas  in  use  by  and  guarded  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  or  with  respect  to  property 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  wherever  situated, 
except  in  cases  where  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  consent  to  such  search,  seiz- 
ure, or  inspection  by  the  Japanese  authorities  of  such 
persons  or  property. 

Where  search,  seizure,  or  inspection  with  respect  to 
persons  or  property  within  facilities  and  areas  in  use 
by  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  with  respect  to 
property  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  in  Japan  is 
desired  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  the  United  States 
military  authorities  will  undertake,  upon  request,  to 
make  such  search,  seizure,  or  inspection.  In  the  event 
of  a  judgment  concerning  such  property,  except  prop- 
erty owned  or  utilized  by  the  United  States  Government 
or  its  instrumentalities,  the  United  States  will  turn  over 
such  property  to  the  Japanese  authorities  for  disposi- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  judgment. 

Article  XIX 

Payment  in  Japan  by  the  United  States  armed  forces 
and  by  those  organizations  provided  in  Article  XV  to 
persons  other  than  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  civilian  component,  their  dependents  and  those 
persons  referred  to  in  Article  XIV  shall  be  effected  in 
accordance  with  the  Japanese  Foreign  Exchange  Control 
Law  and  regulations.  In  these  transactions  the  basic 
rate  of  exchange  shall  be  used. 
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Article  XXI 

United  States  military  post  offices  may  be  used  by 
other  officers  and  personnel  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ordinarily  accorded  such  privileges  abroad. 

Article  XXIV 

It  is  understood  that  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall 
prevent  the  United  States  from  utilizing,  for  the  defray- 
ment of  expenses  which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  under  this  Agreement,  dollar  or  yen  funds  law- 
fully acquired  by  the  United  States. 

Washington,  January  19, 1960. 

C.A.H. 
N.K 


Exchange  of  Notes  Incorporating  Agreed  Consulta- 
tion Formula 


JAPANESE  NOTE 


Washington,  January  19, 1960. 


Excellency  :  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  America  signed  today,  and  to  inform 
Your  Excellency  that  the  following  is  the  understanding 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  Article  VI  thereof : 

Major    changes   in    the    deployment   into    Japan   of 
United   States  armed  forces,  major  changes  in  their 
equipment,  and  the  use  of  facilities  and  areas  in  Japan 
as  bases  for  military  combat  operations  to  be  under- 
taken from  Japan  other  than  those  conducted  under 
Article  V  of  the  said  Treaty,  shall  be  the  subjects  of 
prior  consultation  with  the  Government  of  Japan. 
I  should  be  appreciative  if  Your  Excellency  would  con- 
firm on  behalf  of  your  Government  that  this  is  also  the 
understanding  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Nobusuke  Kishi 

His  Excellency 

Christian  A.  Heeter, 

Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

January  19, 1960 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  Your  Excellency's  Note  of  today's  date,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

[text  of  Japanese  note] 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  my  Govern- 
ment that  the  foregoing  is  also  the  understanding  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Accept,    Excellency,    the    renewed    assurances    of    my 
highest  consideration. 

Christian  A.  Herter 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
His  Excellency 

NOBUSUKE  KlSHI, 

Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

Exchange   of   Notes   Providing   for   Continuance   in 
Effect  of  Acheson-Yoshida  Exchange  of  Notes 


JAPANESE  REPLY 


Washington,  January  19, 1960. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTE 


January  19, 1960 


Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Security 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
signed  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1951, 
the  exchange  of  notes  effected  on  the  same  date 9  between 
Mr.  Shigeru  Yoshida,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  and  Mr. 
Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  Agreement  Regarding  the  Status  of 
ihe  United  Nations  Forces  in  Japan  signed  at  Tokyo  on 
February  19,  1954,10  as  well  as  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Co- 
>peration  and  Security  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan  signed  today.  It  is  the  understanding 
)f  my  Government  that : 

1.  The  above-mentioned  exchange  of  notes  will  continue 
o  be  in  force  so  long  as  the  Agreement  Regarding  the 
status  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  in  Japan  remains 
n  force. 

2.  The  expression  "those  facilities  and  areas  the  use 
>f  which  is  provided  to  the  United  States  of  America 
linder  the  Security  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United 
itates  of  America"  in  Article  V,  paragraph  2  of  the  above- 
aentioned  Agreement  is  understood  to  mean  the  facilities 
nd  areas  the  use  of  which  is  granted  to  the  United 
Itates  of  America  under  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
nd  Security. 

3.  The  use  of  the  facilities  and  areas  by  the  United 
itates  armed  forces  under  the  Unified  Command  of  the 
United  Nations  established  pursuant  to  the  Security  Coun- 
il  Resolution  of  July  7,  1950,  and  their  status  in  Japan 
|re  governed  by  arrangements  made  pursuant  to  the 
;  reaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  Your  Excellency  could  confirm 

i  behalf  of  your  Government  that  the  understanding  of 
iy  Government  stated  in  the  foregoing  numbered  para- 
j -aphis  is  also  the  understanding  of  your  Government  and 
iiat  this  understanding  shall  enter  into  operation  on  the 

ite  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
jooperation  and  Security  signed  at  Washington  January 
p,  I960. 

[Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
|ghest  consideration. 

Christian    A.    Herter 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
jis  Excellency 

)busuke  Kisni, 

'ime  Minister  of  Japan. 

tbruary  8,   7960 


Excellency:  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  Note  of  today's  date,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

[text  of  United  States  note] 

I  have  the  honour  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  my  Govern- 
ment that  the  foregoing  is  also  the  understanding  of  the 
Government  of  Japan. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency   the  assurance   of   my  highest  consideration. 

NOBUSUKE   KlSHI 

His  Excellency 

Christian  A.  Herter, 

Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Exchange  of  Notes  Providing  for  the  Settlement  of 
Certain  Claims  Against  the  United  States  Forces  by 
Former  Employees 


UNITED  STATES  NOTE 


January  19,  1960 


Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  para- 
graph 6(d)  of  Article  XII  of  the  Agreement  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  Re- 
garding Facilities  and  Areas  and  the  Status  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Japan,  signed  today.  The  second 
sentence  of  the  said  paragraph  provides  that  "in  such 
case  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  to 
the  Government  of  Japan  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
of  employment  of  the  worker  for  a  period  of  time  to  be 
agreed  between  the  two  Governments." 

I  wish  to  propose  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  period  of  time  mentioned  above 
shall  not  exceed  one  year  after  the  notification  provided 
for  in  paragraph  6(b)  of  Article  XII  of  the  above-cited 
Agreement,  and  may  be  determined  in  the  consultations 
under  paragraph  6(c)  of  Article  XII  above  on  the  basis 
of  mutually  agreeable  criteria. 

If  the  proposal  made  herein  is  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  this  Note  and  Your  Excellency's  reply  to 
that  effect  shall  be  considered  as  constituting  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Christian    A.    Herter 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

His  Excellency 

Nobusuke  Kishi, 

Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 


0  For  texts  of  notes,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  17, 1951,  p.  465. 
10  TIAS  2995. 
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JAPANESE  REPLY 


Washington,  January  19, 1960. 


Excellency:  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  Note  of  today's  date,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

{text  of  United  States  note] 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Tour  Excellency  that  the 
Government  of  Japan  accepts  the  above  proposal  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  confirm  that 
your  Note  and  this  reply  are  considered  as  constituting 
an  agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Nobusuke  Kishi 

His  Excellency 

Christian  A.  Heetee, 

Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Exchange  of  Notes  Revising  References  to  the  Secu- 
rity Treaty  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment 


UNITED  STATES  NOTE 


January  19,  1960 


Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  signed  today.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  references  to  the  Security  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  signed  at  San 
Francisco  on  September  8, 1951,  and  to  the  Administrative 
Agreement  under  Article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  appear- 
ing in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,11  signed  at  Tokyo 
on  March  8,  1954,  shall  be  considered  to  be  references  to 
the  corresponding  provisions,  if  any,  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  and  of  the  Agreement 
under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  Regarding  Facilities  and  Areas  and  the  Status  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Japan. 

I  should  be  appreciative  if  Your  Excellency  would  con- 
firm on  behalf  of  your  Government  that  this  is  also  the 
understanding  of  the  Government  of  Japan  and  that  this 
understanding  shall  enter  into  operation  on  the  date  of 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

Christian  A.  Herter 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
His  Excellency 
Nohusuke  Kishi, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 


JAPANESE  REPLY 

Washington,  January  19, 1960. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  Note  of  today's  date,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

[text  of  United  States  note] 

I  have  further  the  honour  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  my 
Government  that  the  foregoing  is  also  the  understanding 
of  the  Government  of  Japan. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Nobusuke  Kishi 

His  Excellency 

Christian  A.  Herter, 

Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Exchange  of  Notes  Re  Establishment  of  the  Security 
Consultative  Committee 


JAPANESE  NOTE 

Washington,  January  19, 1960. 

Dear  Secretary  Hertee  :  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  between  Japan  and, 
the  United  States  of  America  signed  today.  Unde^ 
Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  the  two  Governments  will  con. 
suit  together  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  and,  at  the  request  of  either  Govern- 
ment, whenever  the  security  of  Japan  or  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East  is  threatened.  The 
exchange  of  notes  under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  specifies 
certain  matters  as  the  subjects  of  prior  consultation  with' 
the  Government  of  Japan. 

Such  consultations  will  be  carried  on  between  the  two 

Governments  through  appropriate  channels.    At  the  same 

time,  however,  I  feel  that  the  establishment  of  a  specia 

committee  which  could  as  appropriate  be  used  for  these 

consultations  between  the  Governments  would  prove  vers 

useful.     This   committee,   which    would   meet   whenevei 

requested  by  either  side,  could  also  consider  any  matters 

underlying  and  related  to  security  affairs  which  woukl 

serve  to  promote  understanding  between  the  two  Govern 

ments  and  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  cooperativi 

relations  between  the  two  countries  in  the  field  of  security 

Under  this  proposal  the  present  "Japanese-Americai 

Committee  on  Security"  established  by  the  Government' 

of  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  August  6, 1957, 12  woul( 

be  replaced  by  this  new  committee  which  might  be  calle* 

"The   Security  Consultative  Committee".     I  would  als< 

recommend  that  the  membership  of  this  new  committee  b< 

the  same  as  the  membership  of  the  "Japanese-Americai 

Committee  on  Security",  namely  on  the  Japanese  side,  th 

Minister  for   Foreign  Affairs,  who  will  preside  on  th. 

Japanese  side,  and  the  Director  General  of  the  Defens 

Agency,  and  on  the  United  States  side,  the  United  State 


11 TIAS  2957 ;  for  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  5,  1954,  p. 
520. 
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12  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  26,  1957,  p.  350. 
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Ambassador  to  Japan,  who  will  serve  as  Chairman  on  the 
United  States  side,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific, 
who  will  be  the  Ambassador's  principal  advisor  on  mili- 
tary and  defense  matters.  The  Commander,  United  States 
Forces,  Japan,  will  serve  as  alternate  for  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Pacific. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  views  on  this  matter. 
Most  sincerely, 

Nobusuke  Kishi 

His  Excellency 

Christian  A.  Hertek, 

Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

January  19,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  The  receipt  is  acknowledged 
■  of  your  Note  of  today's  date  suggesting  the  establishment 
;  of  "The  Security  Consultative  Committee".  I  fully  agree 
to  your  proposal  and  share  your  view  that  such  a  com- 
mittee can  contribute  to  strengthening  the  cooperative  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  in  the  field  of  security. 
I  also  agree  to  your  proposal  regarding  the  membership 
of  this  committee. 

Most  sincerely, 


Christian  A.  Herter 


His  Excellency 
Nobusuke  Kishi, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 


U.S.  Denies  Change  in  Policy 
Toward  Iran 

Department  /Statement 

Press  release  30  dated  January  22 

The  Department  of  State  has  categorically 
denied  that  there  is  any  substance  whatsoever  to 
the  report  contained  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  January  15. 
Specifically  it  is  denied,  as  alleged  in  the  article, 
that  the  United  States  is  considering  a  change  in 
policy  toward  Iran,  which  would  supposedly  en- 
tail encouraging  opposition  elements  as  a  result 
of  allegedly  growing  internal  dissatisfaction  with 
i  the  present  Government  and  its  policies. 

The  United  States  has  the  closest  and  most 
cordial  relations  with  the  present  Government  of 
!  Iran,  which,  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Shah,  is  striving  effectively  to  maintain  Iran's 
independence  and  to  improve  conditions  within 
the  country. 

February  8,   J960 


Law  Day,  1960 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  heritages  of  American 
citizenship  is  a  government  of  law  before  which  all  men 
stand  as  equals,  and  the  dedication  of  our  people  to  free- 
dom under  law  has  made  possible  the  remarkable  growth 
and  development  of  our  society  in  all  its  aspects;  and 

Whereas  respect  for  justice  under  law  is  vital  and 
abiding  only  when  its  roots  are  grounded  in  our  many 
traditions  of  religion,  ethics,  and  philosophy  with  their 
common  teaching  concerning  law  as  the  foundation  of 
our  social  order ;  and 

Whereas  the  widest  possible  understanding  of  these 
basic  truths  will  contribute  to  the  Nation's  moral  and 
spiritual  strength,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  dally  lives  of  all  Americans  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  this  Nation 
seeks  only  fairness  and  justice  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations ;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  Law  Day  is  designed  to 
foster  this  deeper  respect  for  law  and  an  awareness  of 
its  essential  place  in  American  life,  as  well  as  to 
encourage  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  bring  about  an 
extension  of  law  as  an  instrument  of  world  peace  and 
orderly  progress  in  all  international  relationships  for 
the  future  benefit  of  mankind : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  D wight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  Sun- 
day, May  1,  1960,  as  Law  Day  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  urge  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  Law 
Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  as  a  public  demonstra- 
tion of  their  devotion  to  the  rule  of  law  as  the  keystone 
of  peace  and  order  in  our  national  and  international  life. 

I  also  urge  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  to  bring 
the  objectives  of  Law  Day  to  public  attention  in  all 
appropriate  ways,  through  religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, by  private  organizations  and  public  bodies,  and 
through  the  media  of  public  information. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]     fifty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth. 


/^)  (^>^£J~Z-)Cj-*~j~  X^k-o^ 


By  the  President : 
Douglas  Dillon, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3330 ;  25  Fed.  Rca.  139. 
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Budget  Message  of  the  President  (Excerpts)1 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

With  this  message,  transmitting  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1961, 1  invite 
the  Congress  to  join  with  me  in  a  determined 
effort  to  achieve  a  substantial  surplus.  This  will 
make  possible  a  reduction  in  the  national  debt. 
The  proposals  in  this  budget  demonstrate  that 
this  objective  can  be  attained  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  required  military  strength  and 
enhancing  the  national  welfare. 

This  budget  attests  to  the  strength  of  America's 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  the  budget  is  a  test 
of  our  resolve,  as  a  nation,  to  allocate  our  re- 
sources prudently,  to  maintain  the  Nation's  se- 
curity, and  to  extend  economic  growth  into  the 
future  without  inflation. 

In  highlight,  this  budget  proposes: 

1.  Revenues  of  $84  billion  and  expenditures  of 
$79.8  billion,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $4.2  billion. 
This  surplus  should  be  applied  to  debt  reduction, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  prime  element  in  sound 
fiscal  policy  for  the  Nation  at  this  time. 

2.  New  appropriations  for  the  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  amounting 
to  $40.6  billion,  and  expenditures  of  $41  billion. 
These  expenditures,  which  will  be  slightly  higher 
than  the  1960  level,  will  provide  the  strong  and 
versatile  defense  which  we  require  under  prevail- 
ing world  conditions. 

3.  Increased  appropriations  (including  sub- 
stantial restoration  of  congressional  reductions 
in  the  1960  budget),  and  a  virtual  doubling  of 
expenditures,  for  nonmilitary  space  projects 
under  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration.    This  furthers  our  plans  to  keep 


1  H.  Doc.  255,  8Gth  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  transmitted  on  Jan. 
18.  The  message,  with  summary  budget  statements,  is 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (.$1.50). 


moving  ahead  vigorously  and  systematically  with 
our  intensive  program  of  scientific  exploration 
and  with  the  development  of  the  large  boosters 
essential  to  the  conquest  of  outer  space. 

4.  Nearly  $4.2  billion  in  new  appropriations 
for  mutual  security  programs,  an  increase  of 
about  $950  million  above  appropriations  for  the 
current  year,  with  an  increase  of  $100  million  in 
expenditures.  This  increase  in  program  is 
needed  to  accelerate  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance, chiefly  through  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  to  strengthen  free  world  forces,  in 
particular  the  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  with  advanced  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. 

5.  A  record  total  of  expenditures,  $1.2  billion, 
for  water  resources  projects  under  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In 
addition  to  funds  for  going  work,  this  amount 
provides  for  the  initiation  of  42  new  high- 
priority  projects,  which  will  require  $38  million 
in  new  appropriations  for  1961,  and  will  cost  a 
total  of  $496  million  over  a  period  of  years. 

6.  Substantially  higher  expenditures  in  a  num- 
ber of  categories  which  under  present  laws  are 
relatively  uncontrollable,  particularly  $9.6  bil- 
lion for  interest;  $3.9  billion  to  help  support  farm 
prices  and  income;  $3.8  billion  for  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions;  and  $2.4  billion  in  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  public  assist- 
ance and  employment  security  activities.  The 
aggregate  increase  in  these  relatively  uncontrol- 
lable expenditures  is  more  than  $1  billion  over 
1960. 

7.  Research  and  development  expenditures  of 
$8.4  billion — well  over  one-half  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion's expenditures,  public  and  private,  for  these 
purposes — in  order  to  assure  a  continuing  strong 
and  modern  defense  and  to  stimulate  basic  re- 
search and  technological  progress. 
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8.  Recommendations  for  prompt  legislative 
action  to  increase  taxes  on  highway  and  aviation 
fuels,  and  to  raise  postal  rates.  These  measures 
are  needed  to  place  on  the  users  a  proper  share  of 
the  rising  costs  of  the  Federal  airways  and  postal 
service,  and  to  support  the  highway  program  at 
an  increased  level. 

9.  Recommendations  to  extend  for  another  year 
present  corporation  income  and  excise  tax  rates. 

10.  A  constructive  legislative  program  to 
ichieve  improvements  in  existing  laws  relating  to 
governmental  activities  and  to  initiate  needed  ac- 
tions to  improve  and  safeguard  the  interests  of 
)ur  people. 

In  short,  this  budget  and  the  proposals  it  makes 
!or  legislative  action  provide  for  significant  ad- 
vances in  many  aspects  of  national  security  and 
velfare.  The  budget  presents  a  balanced  pro- 
gram which  recognizes  the  priorities  appropriate 
rithin  an  aggregate  of  Federal  expenditures  that 
?e  can  soundly  support. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  have  made 
heir  wishes  clear:  The  Federal  Government 
hould  conduct  its  financial  affairs  with  a  high 
ense  of  responsibility,  vigorously  meeting  the 
Nation's  needs  and  opportunities  within  its  proper 
phere  while  at  the  same  time  exercising  a  pru- 
ent  discipline  in  matters  of  borrowing  and 
aending,  and  in  incurring  liabilities  for  the 
ature. 


udget  Totals 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  we  have  made 
(icouraging  progress  in  achieving  sound  fiscal 
olicy  objectives.  The  deficit  of  $12.4  billion  in 
seal  1959,  which  was  largely  caused  by  the  reces- 
on,  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  a  surplus  of 
!17  million  in  the  current  year.  To  safeguard 
is  small  surplus,  I  am  directing  all  Government 
•apartments  and  agencies  to  exercise  strict  con- 
sols over  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 
ken  so,  the  slender  margin  of  surplus  can  be 
attained  only  if  economic  growth  is  not  inter- 
|  pted. 

I  For  the  fiscal  year  1961,  I  am  proposing  a 
ludget  surplus  of  $4.2  billion  to  be  applied  to 
<jbt  retirement.  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  only 
fiund  course.  Unless  some  amounts  are  applied 
<i  the  reduction  of  debt  in  prosperous  periods,  we 
<n  expect  an  ever  larger  public  debt  if  future 
lergencies  or  recessions  again  produce  deficits. 


In  times  of  prosperity,  such  as  we  anticipate 
in  the  coming  year,  sound  fiscal  and  economic 
policy  requires  a  budget  surplus  to  help  counter- 
act inflationary  pressures,  to  ease  conditions  in 
capital  and  credit  markets,  and  to  increase  the 
supply  of  savings  available  for  the  productive 
investment  so  essential  to  continued  economic 
growth. 

The  budget  recommendations  for  1961  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  sound  and  flexible  fiscal  policy 
in  the  years  ahead.  A  continuance  of  economic 
prosperity  in  1962  and  later  years  can  be  expected 
to  bring  with  it  further  increases  in  Federal 
revenues.  If  expenditures  are  held  to  the  levels 
I  am  proposing  for  1961  and  reasonable  restraint 
is  exercised  in  the  future,  higher  revenues  in  later 

BUDGET  EXPENDITURES 

[Fiscal  years.     In  millions] 


1959 
actual 

19R0 
estimate 

1961 

Function 

Estimate 

Percent 
of  total 

Major  national  security. 
International  affairs  and 
finance 

$46,  426 

3,780 
3,421 

6,529 
1,669 

4,  421 

5,  174 
7,  671 
1,606 

$45, 650 

2,  066 
3,002 

5,  113 
1,  785 
4,441 

5,  157 

9,  385 
1,  711 

75 

$45,  568 

2,242 
2,  709 

5,623 
1,  938 
4,  569 

5,471 
9,  585 
1,  911 

200 

57.  1 

2.  8 

3.  4 

7.0 
2.  4 

5.  7 

6.9 
12  0 

Commerce  and  housing.  _ 
Agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural resources. 
Natural  resources 
Labor  and  welfare. 
Veterans  services  and 
benefits.. 

Interest. 

General  government 

Allowance  for  contingen- 
cies    __   __ 

2.  4 
3 

Total . 

80,  697 

78,  383 

79,  816 

100  0 

'jbroary  8,    7960 


years  will  give  the  next  administration  and  the 
next  Congress  the  choice  they  should  rightly  have 
in  deciding  between  reductions  in  the  public  debt 
and  lightening  of  the  tax  burden,  or  both. 
Soundly  conceived  tax  revision  can  then  be  ap- 
proached on  a  comprehensive  and  orderly  basis, 
rather  than  by  haphazard  piecemeal  changes,  and 
can  be  accomplished  within  a  setting  of  economic 
and  fiscal  stability. 

Budget  expenditures  in  1961  are  estimated  at 
$79.8  billion,  which  is  $1.4  billion  more  than  the 
1960  level.  The  total  increase  is  attributable  to 
( 1 )  an  increase  of  more  than  $1  billion  in  relatively 
uncontrollable  expenditures  for  farm  price  sup- 
ports fixed  by  law,  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
veterans  compensation  and  pensions,  and  public 
assistance  grants,  and  (2)   an  increase  of  about 
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$500  million  in  expenditures  because  of  commit- 
ments made  in  prior  years  for  Federal  housing 
programs,  for  civil  public  works  projects  and  other 
construction,  for  loans  under  the  mutual  security 
program,  and  for  other  programs. 

New  activities  and  expansion  of  certain  other 
programs  have  been  included  on  a  selective  basis 
of  need.  These  increases  are  offset  by  reductions 
in  other  existing  programs,  including  the  proposed 
elimination  of  the  postal  deficit. 

New  obligational  authority  recommended  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961  totals  $79.4  billion.  This  is 
$306  million  less  than  the  amounts  already  enacted 
and  recommended  for  1960,  and  $401  million  less 
than  estimated  expenditures  in  1961. 

Budget  receipts  under  existing  and  proposed 
legislation  are  expected  to  rise  substantially  to 
$84  billion  in  1961.  This  compares  with  the  re- 
vised estimate  of  $78.6  billion  for  1960  and  actual 
receipts  of  $68.3  billion  in  1959. 


REVIEW  OF  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS 

The  following  sections  of  this  message  discuss 
the  legislative  and  budget  recommendations  for 
1961  in  terms  of  the  major  purposes  which  they 
fulfill.  The  following  table  compares  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  each  of  the  nine  major 
functional  categories  with  the  actual  figures  for 
1959  and  the  latest  estimate  for  1960. 

The  expenditure  totals  for  1960  and  1961  include 
expenditures  under  both  existing  and  proposed 
legislation.  The  allowance  for  contingencies  is 
intended  to  provide  for  unforeseen  increases  in 
existing  programs,  and  for  proposed  new 
programs  not  separately  itemized. 

The  figures  for  1961  allocate  to  the  separate 
programs  for  the  first  time  the  dollar  equivalent 
of  expenditures  for  U.S.  Government  programs  of 
foreign  currencies  received  from  the  sale  abroad 
of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Major  National  Security 

Our  national  objective  remains  as  before — peace 
with  justice  for  all  peoples.  Our  hope  is  that  the 
heavy  burden  of  armaments  on  the  world  may  be 
lightened. 

But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves.  In  this 
era  of  nuclear  weapons  and  intercontinental  mis- 
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siles,  disarmament  must  be  safeguarded  and  veri- 
fiable. The  problems  involved  in  achieving  reduc-  J 
tions  of  armaments  with  safety  and  justice  to  alii 
nations  are  tremendous.  Yet  we  must  face  up  tc 
these  problems,  for  the  only  alternative  is  a  worlc 
living  on  the  edge  of  disaster. 

While  seeking  the  true  road  to  peace  and  dis 
armament  we  must  remain  strong.  Our  aim  ai 
this  time  is  a  level  of  military  strength  which,  to, 
gether  with  that  of  our  allies,  is  sufficient  to  detei 
wars,  large  or  small,  while  we  strive  to  find  a  wai  j 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  war.  This  budget,  in  nr  . 
judgment,  does  that. 

Expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ill 
1961  will  continue  to  emphasize  the  modernizatioi 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Military  assistance  for  oui 
allies  under  the  mutual  security  program  will  aii 
reflect  the  growing  importance  of  modern  weapon 
and  missiles  in  the  continued  strengthening  of  th 
free  world  defense  forces.  The  Atomic  Energ 
Commission  is  continuing  its  weapons  program  oi» 
a  high  level  and  will  move  forward  with  research 
and  development  on  the  peaceful  applications  6 
atomic  energy.  Expenditures  for  stockpiling  an; 
for  expansion  of  defense  production  will  decliri 
further,  since  most  of  the  stockpile  objectives  hay 
been  met. 

Department  of  Defense— Military.— New  aj 
propriations  of  $40,577  million  are  recommende 
for  the  military  functions  of  the  Department  cj 
Defense  for  1961.  Expenditures  in  1961  are  est' 
mated  at  $40,995  million.  These  amounts  exclud 
funds  for  the  development  of  the  Saturn  spa( 
project  which  I  have  proposed  be  transferred  t 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administn 
tion. 

Strategy  and  tactics  of  the  U.S.  military  forc< 
are  now  undergoing  one  of  the  greatest  transitior 
in  history.  The  change  of  emphasis  from  coi 
ventional-type  to  missile-type  warfare  must  b 
made  with  care,  mindful  that  the  one  type  of  wa: 
fare  cannot  be  safely  neglected  in  favor  of  tl 
other.  Our  military  forces  must  be  capable 
contending  successfully  with  any  contingenc 
which  may  be  forced  upon  us,  from  limited  eme 
gencies  to  all-out  nuclear  general  war. 

Forces  and  military  personnel  strength.— Th 
budget  will  provide  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  tl 
continued  support  of  our  forces  at  approximate 
the  present  level— a  year-end  strength  of  2,489,0( 
men  and  women  in  the  active  forces.     The  fore 
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MAJOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
[Fiscal  years.     In  millions] 


Budget  expenditures 

Recom- 

Program or  agency 

mended 

new  obli- 

1959 

I960 

1961 

gational 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

authority 

for  1961 

)epartment  of  De- 

fense— Military : 

Military  functions: 

Military  personnel: 

Present  pro- 

grams 

$11,  801 

$11,  959 

$12,  124 

'$11,813 

Proposed  legis- 

lation, retire- 

ment pay_ 

22 

24 

Operation  and 

maintenance 

10,  384 

10,  137 

10,  321 

10,  527 

Procurement 

14,  410 

13,  943 

13,  602 

13,  085 

Research,  develop- 

ment, test,  and 

evaluation 

2,859 

3,680 

3,917 

3,910 

Construction 

1,948 

1,670 

1,  359 

1,  188 

Revolving  funds 

Subtotal 

-169 

—  444 

-350 

30 

41,  233 

40,  945 

40,  995 

40,  577 

Military  assistance 

2,340 

1,800 

1,  750 

2,000 

tomic  energy 

2,  541 

2,  675 

2,689 

2,666 

Stockpiling  and  expan- 

sion of  defense  pro- 

duction _ 

312 

230 

134 

39 

Total.    __ 

46,  426 

45,  650 

45,  568 

2  45,  282 

1  Additional  obligational  authority  available  by  trans- 
r:  $350  million. 

2  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  $45,517 
jillion  enacted  for  1959  and  $44,749  million  (including 
55  million  in  anticipated  supplemental  appropriations) 
jtimated  for  1960. 


»)  be  supported  include  an  Army  of  14  divisions 
:id  870,000  men;  a  Navy  of  817  active  ships  and 
;19,000  men;  a  Marine  Corps  of  3  divisions  and 
I  air  wings  with  175,000  men ;  and  an  Air  Force 
jf  91  combat  wings  and  825,000  men. 
I  If  the  reserve  components  are  to  serve  effectively 
|i  time  of  war,  their  basic  organization  and  ob- 
jCtives  must  conform  to  the  changing  character 
ad  missions  of  the  active  forces.  Quality  and 
>mbat  readiness  must  take  precedence  over  mere 
ambers.  Under  modern  conditions,  this  is  especi- 
ly  true  of  the  ready  reserve.  I  have  requested 
ie  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reexamine  the  roles 
id  missions  of  the  reserve  components  in  relation 
'  those  of  the  active  forces  and  in  the  light  of 
he  changing  requirements  of  modern  warfare. 
j  Last  year  the  Congress  discontinued  its  previ- 
jisly  imposed  minimum  personnel  strength  limi- 
tions  on  the  Army  Reserve.  Similar  restrictions 
i  the  strength  of  the  Army  National  Guard  con- 
ined  in  the  1960  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
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priation  Act  should  likewise  be  dropped.  I 
strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  avoidance 
of  mandatory  floors  on  the  size  of  the  reserve  com- 
ponents so  that  we  may  have  the  flexibility  to 
make  adjustments  in  keeping  with  military  neces- 
sity. 

I  again  propose  a  reduction  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve — from  their  pres- 
ent strengths  of  400,000  and  300,000,  respectively, 
to  360,000  and  270,000  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  These  strengths  are  considered  adequate  to 
meet  the  essential  roles  and  missions  of  the  re- 
serves in  support  of  our  national  security  objec- 
tives. 


Strategic  forces. — The  deterrent  power  of  our 
Armed  Forces  comes  from  both  their  nuclear  re- 
taliatory capability  and  their  capability  to  conduct 
other  essential  operations  in  any  form  of  war.  The 
first  capability  is  represented  by  a  combination 
of  manned  bombers,  carrier-based  aircraft,  and 
intercontinental  and  intermediate  range  missiles. 
The  second  capability  is  represented  by  our  de- 
ployed ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  in  essential 
forward  areas,  together  with  ready  reserves  ca- 
pable of  effecting  early  emergency  reinforcement. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  is  the  principal 
element  of  our  long-range  nuclear  capability.  One 
of  the  important  and  difficult  decisions  which  had 
to  be  made  in  this  budget  concerned  the  role  of 
the  B-70,  a  long-range  supersonic  bomber.  This 
aircraft,  which  was  planned  for  initial  operational 
use  about  1965,  would  be  complementary  to  but 
likewise  competitive  with  the  four  strategic  ballis- 
tic missile  systems,  all  of  which  are  scheduled  to 
become  available  earlier.  The  first  Atlas  ICBM's 
are  now  operational,  the  first  two  Polaris  sub- 
marines are  expected  to  be  operational  this  calen- 
dar year,  and  the  first  Titan  ICBM's  next  year. 
The  Minuteman  solid-fueled  ICBM  is  planned  to 
be  operational  about  mid- 1963.  By  1965,  several 
or  all  of  these  systems  will  have  been  fully  tested 
and  their  reliability  established. 

Thus,  the  need  for  the  B-70  as  a  strategic 
weapon  system  is  doubtful.  However,  I  am  rec- 
ommending that  development  work  on  the  B-70 
airframe  and  engines  be  continued.  It  is  expected 
that  in  1963  two  prototype  aircraft  will  be  avail- 
able for  flight  testing.  By  that  time  we  should  be 
in  a  much  better  position  to  determine  the  value 
of  that  aircraft  as  a  weapon  system. 
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I  am  recommending  additional  acquisitions  of 
the  improved  version  of  the  B-52  (the  B-52H 
with  the  new  turbofan  engine)  and  procurement 
of  the  B-58  supersonic  medium  bomber,  together 
with  the  supporting  refueling  tankers  in  each  case. 
These  additional  modern  bombers  will  replace 
some  of  the  older  B^7  medium  bombers;  one  B- 
52  can  do  the  work  of  several  B-47's  which  it  will 
replace.  Funds  are  also  included  in  this  budget 
to  continue  the  equipping  of  the  B-52  wings  with 
the  Hound  Dog  air-to-surface  missile. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  additional  quantities 
of  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Polaris  missiles  also  will  be 
procured.  I  am  recommending  funds  for  3  addi- 
tional Polaris  submarines  to  be  started  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  and  for  the  advance  procurement 
of  long  leadtime  components  on  3  more— making 
a  total  of  15  Polaris  submarines  and  the  appro- 
priate number  of  missiles.  Funds  to  continue  the 
development  and  to  initiate  production  of  the 
first  operational  quantities  of  the  Minuteman  are 
also  included  in  this  budget. 

Thus,  four  strategic  ballistic  missile  systems 
will  be  in  development  and  production  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  These,  together  with  the 
manned  bomber  force,  the  carrier-based  aircraft, 
the  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles,  and  the 
tactical  aircraft  deployed  abroad,  ensure  our  con- 
tinued capability  to  retaliate  effectively  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  upon  ourselves  or  our  allies. 

In  order  to  ensure,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
safety  and  readiness  of  these  forces,  we  have  sub- 
stantially completed  the  dispersal  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  aircraft  and  the  construction  of  alert 
facilities.  These  measures  will  permit  a  large 
portion  of  all  our  manned  bombers  and  supporting 
tankers  to  get  off  the  ground  within  15  minutes 
after  receiving  warning  of  an  attack. 

I  have  also  authorized  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  begin  to  acquire  a  standby  airborne  alert 
capability  for  the  heavy  bombers.  This  will  entail 
the  procurement  of  extra  engines  and  spare  parts, 
and  the  training  of  the  heavy  bomber  wings  with 
the  ability  to  conduct  an  airborne  alert.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  practical  to  fly  a  continuous 
airborne  alert  at  this  time.  Such  a  procedure 
would,  over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  ser- 
iously degrade  our  overall  capability  to  respond 
to  attack.  What  I  am  recommending  is  a  capabil- 
ity to  fly  such  an  alert  if  the  need  should  arise 
and  to  maintain  that  alert  for  a  reasonable  period 
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of  time  until  the  situation  which  necessitated  itl 
becomes  clarified. 

Attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  safety  andl 
readiness    of    our    land-based    strategic    missile  | 
forces.     Except  for  the  first  several  squadrons, 
strategic  missiles  will  be  dispersed  in  hardened  I 
underground  sites.    Measures  are  also  being  taken  I 
to  shorten  the  reaction  time  of  liquid-fueled  mis-j 
siles.     The  Minuteman,  because  it  will  be  solid 
fueled,  will  have  a  quick  reaction  time  and  willj 
lend  itself  to  mobile  use.    The  solid-fueled  Polaris 
to  be  carried  in  submarines  at  sea  is  by  its  very  J 
nature  highly  invulnerable. 

Air  defense  forces.— Much  progress  has  beer 
made  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  NortI 
American  Air  Defense  Command  organized  irjj 
1957  as  an  integrated  command  of  the  United' 
States  and  Canadian  forces.  The  U.S.  military 
elements— consisting  of  parts  of  all  of  our  armec 
services — are  integrated  with  Canada's  Air  De- 
fence Command  for  maintaining  an  air  defense 
capability  for  the  entire  North  Americar 
Continent. 

While  we  pay  increasing  attention  to  the  grow 
ing  threat  of  a  potential  enemy's  ballistic  missiles 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  thtl 
time  being  the  manned  bomber  is  the  major  threat 
Although  some  $17  billion  has  already  been  in- 
vested in  defense  systems  against  manned  bom 
bers,  excluding  the  cost  of  personnel  and  operatior 
and  maintenance,  certain  segments  have  yet  tc 
be  completed.  These  were  described  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  air  defense  plan  presentee 
to  the  Congress  last  year.  The  funds  recom 
mended  in  this  budget  will  substantially  complete 
the  programs  outlined  in  that  plan.  Specifically 
the  last  major  elements  of  the  Nike-Hercules  sur 
face-to-air  missile  program  will  be  financed  in 
1961  and  the  Bomarc  interceptor  missile  progran 
will  approach  completion.  The  related  radai 
warning,  electronic  control,  and  communicatior 
systems  will  also  be  further  equipped  anc 
modernized. 

In  response  to  the  increasing  missile  threat,  we 
are  pressing  to  completion  a  new  system  for  th( 
detection  of  ballistic  missile  attack— the  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  system.  Construction  has 
been  under  way  for  the  last  two  years  and  thi 
first  segment  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  W 
about  a  year. 

To  provide  for  an  active  defense  against  bal 
listic  missile  attack,  I  am  recommending  the  con 
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tinued  development  of  the  Nike-Zeus  system,  but 
it  will  not  be  placed  in  production  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  during  which  further  testing  will 
be  carried  out. 

The  Nike-Zeus  system  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
undertakings  ever  attempted  by  this  country.  The 
technical  problems  involved  in  detecting,  tracking, 
and  computing  the  course  of  the  incoming  ballistic 
missile  and  in  guiding  the  intercepting  Zeus  mis- 
sile to  its  target— all  within  a  few  minutes— are 
indeed  enormous. 

Much  thought  and  study  have  been  given  to  all 
of  these  factors  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  my  tech- 
nical and  military  advisers  that  the  system  should 
be  carefully  tested  before  production  is  begun  and 
facilities  are  constructed  for  its  deployment.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  recommending  sufficient  funds  in 
this  budget  to  provide  for  the  essential  phases  of 
J3uch  testing.  Pending  the  results  of  such  testing, 
the  $137  million  appropriated  last  year  by  the 
Congress  for  initial  production  steps  for  the  Nike- 
Zeus  system  will  not  be  used. 

j  Sea  control  forces.— Control  of  sea  and  ocean 
ireas  and  sea  lanes  of  communication  is  an  inte- 
gral element  in  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
security.    The  naval  forces  which  carry  the  pri- 
nary  responsibility  for  this  mission  will  consist 
;>f  817  combatant  and  support  ships,  16  attack 
parrier  air  groups,  11  antisubmarine  air  groups, 
nd  41  patrol  and  warning  air  squadrons. 
From   new   construction   and   conversion   pro- 
grams started  in  prior  years,  the  Navy  will  re- 
vive during  fiscal  year  1961  an  unusually  large 
umber  of  modern  ships.    These  will  include  the 
,fth  and  sixth  Forrestal-c\ass  attack  carriers,  the 
pt  nuclear-powered  cruiser,  nine  guided  missile 
estroyers,  seven  guided  missile  frigates,  and  six 
uclear-powered  submarines.    Three  more  Polaris 
jallistic    missile    submarines    and    a    converted 
;uided  missile  cruiser  will  also  be  commissioned. 
For  the  coming  fiscal  year  I  am  recommending 
|ie  construction  of  20  new  ships  and  conversions 
r  modernizations  of  15  others.    Included  among 
lie  new  ships  is  an  attack  carrier.    It  is  planned  to 
[instruct  this  carrier  with  a  conventional  rather 
jian  a  nuclear  powerplant. 

[While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  nuclear- 
j)wered  attack  carrier  has  certain  military  advan- 
Jges,  such  as  extended  range  and  endurance  at 
jgh  sustained  speeds,  these  advantages  are  not 
jerriding  as  in  the  case  of  a  submarine.  In  a 
jbmarine,  nuclear  power  provides  the  critical 
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advantage  of  almost  unlimited  operation,  sub- 
merged at  high  speeds.  This  enables  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  to  carry  out  missions  which 
no  conventionally  powered  submarine,  no  matter 
how  modern,  could  accomplish. 

The  advantages  of  nuclear  power  with  respect 
to  the  carrier,  however,  are  not  comparable.  The 
primary  requirement  in  a  carrier  is  up-to-date 
facilities  to  operate,  safely  and  effectively,  the 
most  modern  naval  aircraft.  Use  of  a  conven- 
tional powerplant  will  in  no  way  prevent  a  carrier 
from  functioning  as  a  completely  modern  and 
mobile  base  for  fleet  aircraft  for  its  foreseeable 
life.  The  additional  $130  million  which  a  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  would  cost  can  be  used  to  much 
greater  advantage  for  other  purposes.  I  there- 
fore strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  support  this 
request  for  a  conventionally  powered  aircraft 
carrier. 

Tactical  forces.— Elements  of  the  ground,  naval, 
and  air  forces  comprise  the  tactical  forces  which 
are  available  to  deal  with  cold  war  emergencies 
and  limited  war  situations,  in  addition  to  per- 
forming essential  tasks  in  the  event  of  general 
war.  Recommendations  made  in  this  budget  pro- 
vide funds  for  modernization  and  improvement 
in  the  effectiveness  of  our  tactical  forces. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  given  in  this  budget 
to  improving  the  mobility  and  firepower  of  the 
14  Army  divisions  and  other  active  combat  ele- 
ments of  the  Army  and  the  3  Marine  Corps  divi- 
sions. Additional  quantities  of  new  rifles  and 
machineguns  employing  the  standard  NATO 
ammunition  will  be  procured,  as  will  combat  and 
tactical  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  including  the  new 
M60  tank,  the  Mll'3  armored  personnel  carrier, 
self-propelled  howitzers,  trucks  and  jeeps.  In 
recognition  of  the  value  of  artillery  in  both  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  warfare,  an  entire  new  family  of 
self-propelled  artillery  is  introduced  with  this 
budget.  This  new  artillery  is  lighter,  more  mobile, 
and,  utilizing  new  ammunition,  will  have  greater 
range  than  that  of  types  currently  available. 

The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  will  also  buy  a 
wide  variety  of  guided  missiles  and  rockets  such 
as:  Sergeant,  Honest  John,  Little  John,  and 
Lacrosse  for  medium  and  close  range  ground  fire 
support;  Davy  Crockett  for  an  integral  infantry- 
unit  close-range  atomic  support  weapon;  and 
Hawk  and  Redeye  for  defense  of  field  forces 
against  air  attack.    Army  aircraft  procurement 
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proposed  for  1961  is  more  than  35  percent  higher 
than  for  the  current  year,  and  includes  funds  for 
surveillance  aircraft  and  for  utility  and  medium 
cargo  helicopters. 

The  tactical  forces  of  the  Army  are  supported 
by  the  tactical  air  wings  of  the  Air  Force  which 
will  also  be  provided  with  an  increased  capability 
under  these  budget  recommendations.  Funds  are 
provided  for  increased  procurement  of  F-105 
supersonic  all-weather  fighter  bombers.  These 
aircraft,  with  their  low-altitude  handling  char- 
acteristics and  large  carrying  capacities  for  both 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  weapons,  will  strengthen 
significantly  the  air  support  available  to  the  Army 
ground  units. 

The  three  Marine  divisions  are  tactically  sup- 
ported by  three  Marine  aircraft  wings,  which  will 
also  receive  quantities  of  new  aircraft. 

Military  assistance.— -The  ability  of  the  free 
world  to  deter  aggression  depends  on  the  combined 
strength  and  determination  of  many  countries. 
The  total  forces  of  the  countries  receiving  aid 
under  the  military  assistance  program  include 
about  5  million  Army  troops,  2,200  combatant 
ships,  and  over  25,000  aircraft,  about  half  of 
which  are  jet.  These  forces  make  a  vital  contri- 
bution to  the  security  of  the  free  world,  including 
the  United  States. 

A  committee  of  distinguished  private  citizens, 
the  President's  Committee  to  Study  the  United 
States  Military  Assistance  Program,  conducted 
an  extensive  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
mutual  security  program  during  the  last  year. 
I  have  previously  transmitted  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  to  the  Congress.2    Many  of  the  sig- 
nificant  findings  and  recommendations   of  this 
group  have  been  put  into  effect  by  the  executive 
agencies;  others  are  in  the  process  of  implementa- 
tion.    The  military  assistance  program  has  been 
budgeted  in  1961  with  other  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  major 
changes  are  being  made  in  the  management,  organ- 
ization, and  programing  of  military  assistance. 

Last   spring   I    mentioned   the   possibility   of 
requesting  a  supplemental  appropriation  as  sug- 


2  The  Composite  Report  of  the  President's  Committee 
To  Study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
T  S  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
The  price  for  vol.  I  is  60  cents,  for  vol.  II  (Annexes) 
$1. 
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gested  by  the  Committee  largely  to  expedite 
modernization  of  NATO  forces.  However,  in 
view  of  the  time  factor  involved  in  securing 
a  separate  authorization  and  appropriation  for 
1960,  a  supplemental  request  this  year  is  not 
practical. 

The  new  obligational  authority  of  $2  billion 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  the  military 
assistance  program  will  provide  the  training  and 
quantities  of  materiel  required  to  support  the 
forces  in  the  countries  receiving  aid.    Because 
of  the  long  leadtime  required  for  many  items, 
procurement  must  be  started  in  1961  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  deliveries  in  future  years.  _ 
During  recent  years,  deliveries  have  been  main- 
tained only  by  drawing  down  the  backlog  of  un-  \ 
delivered  items  by  an  amount  ranging  from  $500  : 
to  $800  million  per  year.     The  backlog  has  now , 
been  reduced  to  the  point  where  adequate  deliver- 1 
ies  in  the  future  must  depend  on  new  appropria- 
tions. 

The  defense  of  Western  Europe  in  this  era  of 
modern  weapons  is  costly  and  must  be  accom-, 
plished  through  the  combined  efforts  of  all  NATO 
countries.    Many  of  these  countries  have  now  as- 
sumed the  financial  responsibility  for  producing 
or  purchasing  conventional  arms  and  equipment 
which   the  United    States   previously    supplied. 
At  the  same  time,  the  1961  military  assistance 
program  squarely   faces  the  pressing  need  for 
new"  and  costly  weapons  for  which  the  free  world 
still  looks  for  help  from  the  United  States.    In 
addition,  it  provides  for  an  intensified  training 
effort  to  assure  effective  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  new  equipment  by  allied  forces. 

This  budget  also  provides  for  military  assist- 
ance to  countries  which  are  building  defenses 
against  aggression  and  subversion  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.   These  countries  border  on  aggressive 
re<nmes,  or  are  confronted  with  strong  internal 
subversive  elements.    Many  of  them  have  joined 
in  mutual  defense  organizations  such  as  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization   (SEATO)    and 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO),  oi 
with  the  United  States  in  bilateral  defense  agree- 
ments.    Assistance  to   these   countries,   most  oi 
which  are  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East 
emphasizes  primarily  the  strengthening  of  con 
ventional  forces  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  tfa 
threat  in  each  area. 
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Atomic  energy  activities.— In  1961  the  expend- 
itures for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  at  the  1960  level  of  about  $2.7 
biUion.  Substantial  increases  for  research  and 
development  activities  will  be  offset  by  reductions 
in  procurement  of  uranium  ore  concentrates  from 
United  States  and  Canadian  producers.  These  re- 
ductions will  bring  ore  supplies  into  better  balance 
with  production  requirements. 

Development  and  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  1961  will  remain  at  the  high  levels  of  previ- 
ous years.  The  vigorous  development  of  military 
reactors  for  a  variety  of  propulsion  and  power 
uses  will  continue.  When  the  land-based  proto- 
type reactor  for  a  destroyer  is  placed  into  opera- 
tion in  1961  along  with  four  other  naval  prototype 
reactors  now  operating,  nuclear  powerplants  will 
be  available  for  major  types  of  naval  combatant 
ships.  Emphasis  in  naval  reactor  development  in 
1961  will  be  placed  primarily  on  development  of 
mproved  and  longer  lived  reactor  fuel.  The  de- 
zelopment  of  nuclear  ramjet  engines  for  missiles, 
)f  nuclear  aircraft  engines,  and  of  nuclear  electric 
oowerplants  for  use  at  remote  military  bases  will 
)e  carried  forward. 

Peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. — Expenditures 
n  1961  for  development  of  civilian  electric  power 
rom  atomic  energy  are  estimated  at  $250  million. 
)f  this  amount,  $185  million  is  for  research  and 
levelopment  and  $65  million  is  for  construction  of 
ivilian  power  reactors  and  related  development 
acilities.    The   estimated    expenditures    include 
mounts  from  proposed  new  appropriations  of 
'40  million  for  assistance  to  private  and  public 
,ower  groups  in  developing  and  building  demon- 
stration nuclear  powerplants,  and  alternatively  for 
ach  direct  Government  construction  as  may  be 
ansidered  necessary.     The  number,  type,  and  size 
if  reactors  built  and  the  nature  of  the  assistance 
rovided  will  be  determined  by  the  Commission 
|fter  considering  the  state  of  technology  and  the 
i  operation  proposed  by  industry. 
;.  Expenditures  by  the  Commission  for  research 
ji  the  physical  and  life  sciences  in  1961  will  again 
jicrease  substantially  to  over  $210  million.    This 
jVel  of  research  will  help  the  United  States  to 
!>ntinue  its  leadership  in  the  study  of  the  be- 
|ivior  of  the  basic  matter  of  the  universe  and  the 
|Fects  of  radiation  on  man  and  his  environment. 
[he  largest  part  of  the  increase  will  be  used  to 
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place  in  operation  in  the  next  18  months  three  new 
particle  accelerators  in  the  multibillion  electron- 
volt  energy  range,  including  the  alternating  gra- 
dient synchrotron  at  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory. 

In  support  of  the  civilian  space  program,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  continue  de- 
velopment of  nuclear-powered  rockets  and  small, 
long-lived  nuclear  power  sources  for  space  ve- 
hicles. Development  work  on  thermonuclear 
power  and  on  applications  of  nuclear  explosives 
to  a  variety  of  civilian  uses  will  continue  in  1961. 
Stockpiling  and  defense  production  expan- 
sion.—Most  of  the  objectives  for  the  stockpile  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  have  been  met. 
Eeceipts  of  materials  under  contracts  to  promote 
expansion  of  defense  production  are  continuing  at 
a  reduced  rate,  as  the  number  of  such  contracts 
still  in  effect  declines.  Hence,  expenditures  for 
stockpiling  and  expansion  of  defense  production 
are  estimated  to  decline  from  $230  million  in  1960 
to  $134  million  in  1961. 

Amendments  to  outstanding  contracts  are  now 
being  negotiated  where  practicable,  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  delivery  of  materials  no  longer  required 
for  stockpiling.  Arrangements  are  also  under 
way  to  dispose  of  materials  excess  to  stockpile  ob- 
jectives whenever  disposal  will  not  seriously  dis- 
rupt markets  or  adversely  affect  our  international 
relations. 

International  Affairs  and  Finance 

The  United  States  is  continuing  to  support 
programs  to  maintain  world  peace  and  to  improve 
economic  conditions  throughout  the  free  world. 
In  helping  to  improve  economic  conditions,  we  are 
being  joined  in  larger  measure  by  our  friends  in 
the  free  world  who  have  now  reached  a  high  level 
of  prosperity  after  recovering  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  Accordingly,  multilateral  programs  are  be- 
ing expanded.  At  the  same  time,  the  pressing  need 
for  economic  development  requires  the  continua- 
tion of  substantial  economic  assistance  under  the 
mutual  security  program. 

Expenditures  for  international  affairs  and  fi- 
nance are  estimated  to  be  $2.2  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  This  amount  is  $177  million  higher 
than  estimated  expenditures  for  1960,  mainly  be- 
cause of  larger  disbursements  by  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  under  prior  commitments. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 
[Fiscal  years.     In  millions] 


Budget  expenditures 

Recom- 

mended 

Program  or  agency 

1959 

I960 

1961 

new  obll- 
gational 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

authority 
lor  1961 

Economic  and  technical 

development: 

Mutual  security — 

economic: 

Development  Loan 

Fund 

$66 

$175 

$300 

$700 

Technical  coopera- 

tion . _ 

169 

881 

170 

740 

175 

730 

206 

Defense  support — 

724 

Special  assistance. . 

257 

250 

255 

268 

Other       .   

120 
30 

105 
110 

110 
130 

101 

Contingencies 

175 

Subtotal,  mutual 

security — eco- 

nomic 

1,524 

1,550 

1,700 

2,  175 

International   Mone- 

tary Fund  sub- 

Qprintinti 

1,  375 

Inter-American  De- 

vplnnmpnt    r»£i  n  k 

80 

Export-Import  Bank. 

390 

-56 

-7 

Emergency  relief 

abroad  and  other. _ 

113 

140 

131 

116 

Conduct  of  foreign  af- 

fairs : 

Administration  of 

foreign  affairs.  . 

211 

205 

197 

205 

Philippine  claims: 

Present  program.. . 
Proposed  legisla- 

24 

49 
3 

49 

Other        .     _ 

2 

5 

2 

Foreign  information 

and  exchange  ac- 

tivities: 

United  States  Infor- 

mation Agency 

109 

110 

124 

124 

Department  of  State, 

exchange  of  per- 

sons 

22 

24 

36 

36 

President's  special  in- 

ternational pro- 

gram 

8 

7 

8 

9 

Total    .        -      _. 

3,780 

2,086 

2,242 

12,715 

1  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  $6,982 
million  enacted  for  1959  and  $2,697  million  (including  $49 
million  of  anticipated  supplemental  appropriations)  esti- 
mated for  1960.  The  1959  authorization  included  $3,175 
million  for  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  $1,375  million  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Mutual  security  program.— Through  the  mu- 
tual security  program  as  a  whole  the  United  States 
helps  promote  stability  and  economic  growth  in 
less-developed  countries  and  helps  strengthen  the 
defenses  of  the  free  world.  For  these  purposes 
new  obligational  authority  of  $4,175  million  is  rec- 
ommended in  fiscal  year  1961,  an  increase  of  $949 


million  over  the  amount  enacted  for  1960    (oil 
which  $700  million  is  for  military  assistance).) 
Expenditures  are  estimated  to  be  $3,450  million, 
an  increase  of  $100  million  over  1960. 

The  military  assistance  portion  of  this  program 
is  carried  in  the  Department  of  Defense  chapter 
and  has  been  discussed  in  the  major  national  se- 
curity section  of  this  message.  Economic  assist- 
ance is  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs  in 
this  section. 

Development  Loan  Fund— -The  Development 
Loan  Fund  was  established  in  1957  in  order  to 
provide  capital  to  less-developed  countries,  when 
capital  is  not  available  from  other  sources.  The' 
capital  is  provided  on  favorable  terms,  often  in- 
cluding the  option  to  repay  in  the  borrower's  own 
currency.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1960,  the 
Fund  will  have  made  commitments  for  an  esti-ji 
mated  148  loans  totaling  some  $1,400  million; 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  projects  it  is  fir 
nancing  are  for  roads,  railroads,  electric  power 
generation,  and  industry,  including  industrial 
development  banks.  Because  many  of  these  proj' 
ects  require  several  years  for  construction,  ex; 
penditures  have  thus  far  been  relatively  small: 
However,  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  they  are  esti-' 
mated  to  be  $300  million,  an  increase  of  $125  mil-; 
lion  over  1960.  New  obligational  authority  oi 
$700  million  is  requested  for  1961,  an  increase  oi 
$150  million  over  the  amount  enacted  for  1960 
This  will  provide  the  loan  funds  essential  to  oui 
foreign  policy  objective  of  assisting  in  the  eco1 
nomic  growth  of  the  less-developed  countries  of 
the  free  world. 

Technical  cooperation. — Technical  and  admin 
istrative  skills  are  no  less  important  for  the  newlj 
developing  countries  than  capital.  Through  th< 
technical  cooperation  program,  American  expert; 
are  sent  abroad  to  transmit  the  skills  required  ii 
a  modern  economy  and  foreign  technicians  an 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  training. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1961,  new  obligational  au 
thority  of  $206  million  is  requested,  which  is  $2! 
million  over  the  amount  enacted  for  1960,  in  ordei 
to  permit  an  increase  in  the  bilateral  programs 
It  will  also  permit  a  higher  contribution  to  th» 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  program  anc 
the  related  special  fund ;  as  other  governments  in 
crease  their  contributions  for  the  United  Nation 
programs,  the  United  States  contribution,  whicl 
is  two-fifths  of  the  total,  also  increases. 
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Defense  support. — Many  of  the  less-developed 
countries  participating  in  the  common  defense 
maintain  large  military  forces  whose  cost  imposes 
a  severe  strain  upon  their  limited  economic  re- 
sources. In  order  to  help  maintain  political  and 
economic  stability  and  to  prevent  the  cost  of 
necessary  defensive  forces  from  unduly  hinder- 
ing economic  development,  the  United  States 
provides  economic  aid  principally  by  supplying 
commodities  for  consumption  and  raw  materials 
and  machinery  for  industrial  production.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1961,  new  obligational  authority 
of  $724  million  is  requested,  an  increase  of  $29 
million  over  the  amount  enacted  for  1960. 

Special  assistance. — New  obligational  authority 
of  $268  million  is  requested  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  promote  economic  and  political  stability 
in  various  countries  of  the  free  world  where  the 
United  States  is  not  supporting  military  forces, 
and  for  certain  other  special  programs.  In 
several  instances,  this  assistance  indirectly  relates 
to  military  bases  maintained  by  the  United 
States. 

The  appropriation  recommended  for  special  as- 
sistance in  1961  is  $23  million  above  the  amount 
enacted  for  1960.  Additional  programs  are  pro- 
posed to  help  improve  conditions  in  Africa, 
largely  for  education,  public  health,  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Increased  funds  will  also  be  devoted  to  certain 
worldwide  health  programs  in  conjunction  with 
the  World  Health  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  malaria 
eradication  program,  now  in  its  fourth  year.  In 
addition  numerous  public  health  projects  are  sup- 
ported through  technical  cooperation. 

Other  mutual  security  programs. — Other  pro- 
grams include  assistance  to  refugees  and  escapees ; 
grants  of  atomic  research  equipment,  including 
reactors,  to  the  less-developed  countries  for  train- 
ing and  research  in  nuclear  physics;  support  of 
■he  NATO  science  program;  and  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund.  For  the  fiscal  year  1961,  new  obliga- 
ional  authority  of  $101  million  is  requested,  an 
ncrease  of  $1  million  above  the  amounts  enacted 
for  1960. 

|  Contingencies.— Experience  has  shown  that  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  is  also  required  in 
ome  international  situations  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  or  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 
[Fiscal  years.     In  millions] 


Budget  expenditures 

Reoom- 

Program 

1959 
actual 

I960 
estimate 

1961 

estimate 

new  obli- 
gational 

authority 
for  1961 

Military  assistance    .    . 
Economic  (including 
technical)  assistance . 

$2,  340 
1,524 

$1,  800 
1,550 

SI,  750 
1,700 

$2,  000 
2,  175 

Total,  mutual 
security   .... 

3,864 

3,350 

3,450 

»4,  175 

1  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  $3,448 
million  enacted  for  1959  ($1,515  million  military,  $1,933 
million  economic)  and  $3,226  million  enacted  for  1960 
($1,300  million  military,  $1,926  million  economic). 

in  advance  the  specific  amount  needed.  To  cover 
situations  of  this  type,  new  obligational  authority 
of  $175  million  is  requested. 

Other  economic  and  technical  development.— 

More  resources  from  countries  of  the  free  world 
are  being  channeled  into  economic  development 
by  increasing  the  capital  funds  of  international 
organizations.  In  the  past  year  the  capital  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  was  doubled  and  that  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  increased  by  half. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  with 
planned  total  resources  of  $1  billion,  including 
$-150  million  from  the  United  States,  is  expected 
to  begin  operations  before  the  close  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Expenditures  of  $80  million  are  estimated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1960  as  the  first  installment  of 
the  U.S.  cash  investment  in  the  Bank.  In  addi- 
tion, guarantee  authority  of  $200  million  will  be 
made  available,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Bank 
can  sell  its  bonds  to  private  investors. 

Last  October  the  Governors  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  unani- 
mously approved  in  principle  a  U.S.  proposal 
for  an  International  Development  Association, 
which  will  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  Bank. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  Association  will  make 
loans  on  more  flexible  terms  than  the  Bank  is  able 
to  offer  under  its  charter,  such  as  loans  repayable 
in  the  currency  of  the  borrowing  country.  In 
addition,  it  is  expected  that  the  charter  of  the 
Association  will  contain  provisions  under  which 
a  member  could  provide  to  the  Association,  for 
use  in  lending  operations,  other  member  country 
currencies  which  it  holds.    The  draft  charter  of 
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the  Association  is  being  prepared  and  will  prob- 
ably be  submitted  to  the  member  governments 
early  this  year.  Legislation  authorizing  U.S. 
participation  and  making  financial  provision  for 
membership  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Private  investment. — The  United  States  is 
trying  to  encourage  more  reliance  on  private  enter- 
prise in  foreign  economic  development.  During 
the  past  year,  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  both  completed  special  studies  on 
ways  to  increase  the  role  of  private  investment 
and  management  abroad.  Tax  treaties,  with  in- 
vestment incentive  clauses,  are  now  being  negoti- 
ated with  many  countries.  More  trade  missions 
are  being  sent  abroad.  Several  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  are  opening  business  informa- 
tion offices  in  this  country.  As  a  result  of  these 
various  activities,  more  private  investment  in  the 
less-developed  areas  should  be  forthcoming.  To 
provide  an  additional  incentive,  U.S.  taxation  of 
income  earned  in  the  less-developed  areas  only 
should  be  deferred  until  repatriated. 

Export-Import  Bank. — The  oldest  Federal 
agency  specializing  in  foreign  lending  and  the 
largest  in  terms  of  foreign  loan  volume  is  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  In  the  fiscal  year  1961 
the  Bank  plans  to  devote  an  increasing  share  of 
its  program  to  transactions  which  support  eco- 
nomic development  abroad.  At  the  same  time 
the  Bank  plans  to  finance  its  operations  without 
requiring  net  budgetary  expenditures  by  encour- 
aging more  participation  by  private  lenders  in  its 
loan  program  and  by  using  funds  obtained  from 
repayments  on  its  large  outstanding  portfolio. 

Eligibility  for  assistance. — Amendments  to  the 
Battle  Act  to  revise  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  assistance  to  certain  countries  are  pending 
before  the  Congress.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
they  be  enacted. 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs.— The  Department 
of  State  is  making  plans  to  strengthen  further  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  The  disarmament  staff  is  being  expanded 
in  preparation  for  discussions  on  disarmament 
soon  to  begin  in  Geneva  and  for  the  continuation 
of  the  negotiations  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests.  Language  training  programs  will  also  be 
expanded.     New  diplomatic  and  consular  posts 


will  be  opened  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  South 
Asia,  and  Eastern  Europe.  For  these  and  other 
activities,  new  obligational  authority  of  $205  mil- 
lion is  requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

Legislation  is  recommended  to  remove  certain 
reservations  on  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice (the  World  Court). 

Legislation  will  be  requested  for  payment  in  the 
fiscal  year  1961  of  certain  war  damage  claims  of 
the  Philippine  Government  against  the  United  I 
States  in  the  amount  of  $73  million.  These  claims 
will  be  partially  offset  by  an  amount,  now  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $24  million,  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Philippine  Government. 
Pending  legislation  should  be  enacted  in  fiscal  year  j 
1960  to  authorize  compensation  of  $6  million  to 
displaced  residents  of  the  Bonin  Islands. 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activi- 
ties.— New  obligational  authority  totaling  $168 
million  is  requested  for  foreign  information  and 
exchange  activities  in  the  fiscal  year  1961.  The 
United  States  Information  Agency  plans  to  ex-'1 
pand  its  programs  in  Africa  and  Latin  America,, 
including  construction  of  a  new  Voice  of  America 
transmitter  in  Africa.  The  Agency  will  make 
greater  use  of  the  growing  number  of  television 
facilities  overseas.  The  expansion  of  domestic 
radio  transmitting  facilities,  begun  last  year  in 
order  to  improve  oversea  reception,  will  continue. 
Exchanges  of  key  persons  with  about  80  other 
countries  will  be  increased,  with  special  emphasis 
on  leaders  and  teachers. 

The  plans  presented  in  this  budget  meet  the 
Nation's  immediate  needs  and  will  support  con- 
tinuing sound  economic  growth  in  the  future.  The 
achievement  of  these  plans,  however,  will  in  the 
last  analysis  depend  on  the  people  themselves. 

I  believe  our  people  have  the  determination  to 
hold  expenditures  in  check,  to  pay  their  own  way 
without  borrowing  from  their  children,  to  choose 
wisely  among  priorities,  and  to  match  sound  pub- 
lic policy  with  private  initiative.  It  is  that  de- 
termination which  is  the  key  to  continued  progress 
and  sound  growth  with  security.  It  is  that  de- 
termination which  reinforces  the  recommendations 
I  have  made. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

January  18, 1960. 
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Importance  of  the  Space  Program  in  International  Relations 


Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Merchant 


I  am  appearing  before  your  committee  this 
morning  in  place  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
regrets  as  much  as  I  do  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  be  with  the  committee  today.  I  will  be 
followed  by  a  distinguished  group  of  witnesses 
including  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  Mr.  George  Allen,  Dr. 
Keith  Glennan,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  S.]  Gates  [Jr.].  Most  of  the  questions 
which  I  imagine  this  committee  is  most  interested 
-n  will,  I  am  sure,  be  answered  by  the  testimony 
)f  those  who  follow  me.  I  am  equally  sure  that 
,;he  committee  understands  that  the  Department 
)f  State,  interested  as  it  is  in  the  exploration  and 
lse  of  outer  space,  has  no  technical  competence  or 
operational  responsibility  in  this  field.  The  De- 
partment's interest  is  substantially  concerned  with 
low  our  position  in  this  field  bears  on  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries. 

The  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  have 
ntroduced  a  new  element  into  the  complex  of 
''actors  governing  relations  among  nations.  What 
>ve  do  in  this  new  field  and  the  manner  in  which 
ve  do  it  have  both  actual  and  symbolic  signifi- 
cance. 

j  Although  the  practical  potentialities  of  outer- 
;pace  activities  cannot  now  be  fully  foreseen,  outer 
-pace  clearly  represents  a  field  from  which  man 
pay  derive  substantial  benefits,  into  which  man 
aay  strive  to  extend  his  power  and  influence,  and 
i  bout  which  conflicts  may  arise.  All  nations  have 
In  interest  in  the  opportunities  and  problems  thus 
presented. 

|  Besides  this  fact,  the  achievements  of  a  nation 
a  outer  space  may  be  construed  by  other  nations 
s  dramatically  symbolizing  national  capabilities 


'Made  before  the  House   Committee  on   Science  and 
.stronautics  on  Jan.  20  (press  release  27). 
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and  effectiveness.  The  challenge  to  the  imagina- 
tion has  been  great.  Equally  great  have  been  the 
skills  and  resources  needed  to  respond  to  this 
challenge.  Consequently  achievements  in  outer 
space  have  been  both  startling  and  impressive. 

The  connotations  of  those  achievements  are  in- 
escapable. The  sending  of  a  manmade  object  into 
orbit  around  the  earth  or  beyond  the  claim  of  the 
earth's  gravity  requires  a  very  high  order  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  skill  supported  by  extensive 
technological  and  industrial  capabilities.  Fur- 
thermore, a  flight  into  outer  space  which  itself  has 
no  direct  military  importance  may  have  military 
implications  since  the  performance  of  space  ve- 
hicles is  indicative  of  missile  capabilities  in  thrust 
and,  to  an  extent,  guidance. 

Achievements  of  Soviet  Union 

By  being  first  to  achieve  success  in  space  flight, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  reaped  great  prestige.  Con- 
tinuing achievements  have  made  this  gain  an  en- 
during one.  It  has  become  apparent  to  all  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  capable,  where  it  chooses  to  con- 
centrate its  efforts,  of  pioneering  work  in  advanced 
and  difficult  fields  of  science  and  technology.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  limited  to  following  and  imitating  the  achieve- 
ments of  Western  science  and  technology. 

Although  this  new  and  justified  view  of  Soviet 
capabilities  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Soviet  spokesmen  would  like  the  world  to 
draw  even  more  far-reaching  conclusions.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  clearly  like  the  world  to  con- 
clude from  its  successful  satellites  and  lunar  probes 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  drawn  abreast  and  even 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  all  of  the  broadly 
related  fields  which  contribute  to  or  derive  ad- 
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vantage  from  such  accomplishments.  Further,  the 
Soviet  argument  runs  that  these  successes  portray 
overall  capabilities,  including  military  strength, 
and  therefore  that  the  Soviets  ride  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

The  spectacular  character  of  Soviet  achieve- 
ments has  undeniably  overshadowed  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  States,  and  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  regard  as  insignificant  the  effects  of 
Soviet  claims  based  on  its  achievements. 

Broad  Basis  of  U.S.  Space  Program 

It  is  not  within  the  competence  of  the  State 
Department  to  attempt  to  compare  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  space  programs.  I  believe, 
however,  that  later  witnesses  appearing  before 
your  committee  will  show  that,  while  the  United 
States  is  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  total  outer- 
space  achievements,  a  balanced  appraisal  indicates 
substantial  and  significant  achievements  on  our 
own  part.  I  also  believe  that  these  witnesses  will 
testify  that  our  program  of  space  science  and  its 
practical  applications  appears  to  be  sounder  and 
broader  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Furthermore,  what  we  have  done  and  are  con- 
tinually doing  in  the  many  fields  of  modern 
science  and  technology,  in  addition  to  outer  space, 
makes  absurd  any  contention  that  scientific  and 
technological  leadership  on  any  broad  front  has 
passed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  insofar  as  military  aspects  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  I  should  properly  leave  this  aspect 
to  be  dealt  with  by  later  witnesses. 

My  purpose  is  to  place  in  perspective  the  fact 
that,  in  response  both  to  Soviet  outer-space 
achievements  and  to  relentless  Soviet  propaganda 
exploitation  of  them,  the  world  image  of  the  gen- 
eral standing  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
enhanced.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  our  friends  in  our  strength  or 
our  scientific  and  technological  capability.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  our  friends  are  watch- 
ing our  own  future  progress  and  achievements  in 
this  field. 

Working  Through  the  United  Nations 

I  have  dealt  extensively  with  the  symbolic  sig- 
nificance of  outer-space  achievements  because  I 
believe  we  must  all  recognize  these  facts  of  life 
in  the  early  space  age.    It  is  equally  important, 
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however,  to  examine  the  actual  opportunities  and 
problems  arising  from  outer-space  activities,  and 
I  wish  now  to  turn  to  certain  objectives  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  United  States  outer-space  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  have  been  recognized  abroad 
and  which  we  ourselves  should  fully  appreciate. 
These  matters  relate  in  particular  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  United  States  as  a  free  society  and 
a  willing  member  of  the  international  community 
has  gone  about  its  outer-space  effort,  and  to  the 
relationship  between  our  approach  and  the  sub- 
stance of  our  program. 

In  contrast  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  has  taken  an  active  lead  in  seeking  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  consultation  regarding  the 
new  opportunities  and  problems  which  are  arising. : 
Our  approach  has  recognized  two  aspects  of  these 
matters.    The  first  is  that  of  consulting  and  coop- . 
erating  in  an  effort  to  find  means  of  assuring  the 
use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 
The  second  is  that  of  consulting  and  cooperating 
in  the  conduct  of  outer-space  activities  and  in 
the  establishment  internationally  of  an  orderly' 
basis  for  their  accomplishment. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  matters  our 
approach  has  been  consistent.  Even  before  the 
launching  of  the  first  earth  satellite,  the  Presi- 
dent invited  the  Soviet  Government  to  join  in 
an  effort  to  find  ways  to  assure  that  outer  space 
be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only.2  Ambassador 
Lodge  has  reiterated  this  proposal  on  appropriate 
occasions  in  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  has  thus  made  clear  its  desire,  either  as  a 
part  of  or  separately  from  the  more  inclusive 
efforts  to  establish  control  of  armaments,  to  study 
and  explore  together  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  what  might  be  done  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

Meanwhile  we  have  sought  to  proceed  with  more 
immediately  attainable  consultative  and  coopera- 
tive activities  related  to  peaceful  uses  themselves. 
In  doing  so,  we  have  recognized  that  outer  space, 
by  its  very  nature,  is  not  the  concern  of  one  na- 
tion or  of  only  a  few.    It  is  of  interest  to  all. 

Accordingly,  as  one  indispensable  measure  to 
foster  international  consultation  and  cooperation, 
we  have  taken  the  lead  in  United  Nations  activities 
related  to  outer  space.  In  the  Thirteenth  General 
Assembly,  with  the  support  of  a  number  of  other 
countries,  we  succeeded  in  having  established  a 
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Jnited  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space.3  This  committee  was 
•equested  by  the  General  Assembly  to  study  and 
•eport  on  appropriate  areas  of  cooperation,  the 
lature  of  emerging  legal  problems,  and  future 
►iganizational  arrangements  to  facilitate  co- 
»peration. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  certain  other  countries 
efused  to  participate  in  the  pioneering  work  of 
|  his  committee.  Nevertheless,  a  constructive  study 
kas  carried  out  and  reported  to  the  Fourteenth 
xeneral  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1959.4  This  study 
ias  provided  an  informed  basis  on  which  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  can  better  approach  the  new  matters 
nth  which  it  will  have  to  deal.  The  Department 
rashes  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  who  served  as  advisers  to  the  United 
Itates  delegation  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the 
Tnited  Nations.  We  regard  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee's meetings  as  highly  productive. 

Following  submission  of  this  initial  study  to  the 
reneral  Assembly,  we  again  actively  sought  the 
pntinuance  of  United  Nations  efforts  and  suc- 
ieded  in  reaching  unanimous  agreement  among 
lembers  of  the  General  Assembly  on  establish- 
tent  of  a  committee  to  examine  practical  measures 
)  follow  up  the  initial  study  and,  in  particular,  to 
ork  out  proposals  for  convening  an  international 
uentific  conference  for  the  exchange  of  experience 
!i  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.5  The  Soviet 
•  nion  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  this  new 
wnmittee  and,  indeed,  proposed  the  international 
mference  to  which  the  committee  will  first  turn 
s  attention.  I  believe  the  ability  of  the  United 
tates  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  agreement 
!i  these  matters  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  working  out  specific 
^oposals  and  plans  for  the  international  confer- 
tice  and  for  other  promising  activities  of  the  new 
•mmittee.  We  believe  strongly  that  the  proposed 
inference  will  serve  as  a  valuable  meeting  ground 
It  people  engaged  in  outer-space  activities  or  in- 
vested in  the  results  of  these  activities.  It  would 
[efully  supplement  exchanges  thus  far  carried 
jit  in  the  international  scientific  community  and 
lould,  we  believe,  be  broader  in  its  scope  than 
|e  normal  exchanges  through  purely  scientific 
«(annels.    We  have  welcomed  as  a  hopeful  sign 
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the  Soviet  Union's  willingness  now  to  share  its 
experience  and  to  participate  in  future  activities. 
In  addition  to  these  efforts  to  insure  that  the 
United  Nations  is  appropriately  organized  to  con- 
sider the  problems  and  opportunities  of  the  space 
age  and  is  fully  informed  about  them,  one  other 
aspect  of  our  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  is  particularly  significant.  The 
allocation  of  radio  frequencies  represents  the  first 
practical  problem  of  a  regulatory  character  which 
confronts  us  in  the  outer-space  field  and  consti- 
tutes an  important  component  in  providing  inter- 
nationally a  basis  for  the  orderly  accomplishment 
of  outer-space  activities.  Meeting  during  the  fall 
of  1959  with  over  80  other  countries  in  the  Inter- 
national Administrative  Radio  Conference  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  the 
United  States  called  attention  to  the  need  for  re- 
serving radio  frequencies  for  space  communica- 
tions and  radio  astronomical  research.  Although 
the  Conference  accorded  some  recognition  to  this 
problem  and  made  minimal  provision  for  frequen- 
cies for  these  services,  the  results  of  the  Confer- 
ence can  be  regarded  as  only  a  first  step  toward 
resolution  of  a  problem  which  will  become  increas- 
ingly pressing  in  the  future  and  toward  the  gen- 
eral goal  of  adopting  useful  regulatory  measures. 

Three  Operational  Characteristics  of  U.S.  Program 

In  the  conduct  of  our  own  space  program,  more- 
over, we  have  also  carried  out  in  practice  the  prin- 
ciples of  consultation  and  cooperation  which  we 
have  supported  in  the  United  Nations.  In  doing 
so,  we  have  been  assisted  by  three  "operational" 
characteristics  of  the  United  States  program. 

First,  the  United  States  program,  by  its  nature 
and  by  virtue  of  our  geographic  position,  requires 
a  worldwide  system  of  ground  support  facilities. 
A  worldwide  tracking  and  communications  net- 
work plainly  depends  upon  the  participation  of 
other  nations  and  opens  the  way  to  direct  co- 
operation. The  number  of  countries  involved  in 
such  cooperation,  in  various  degrees,  is  now  ap- 
proaching perhaps  20. 

Second,  our  national  tradition  of  "openness" 
has  provided  the  basis  for  free  and  prompt  dis- 
semination of  the  results  of  our  scientific  activi- 
ties— a  matter  in  which  we  have  been  more  con- 
sistent and  conscientious  than  the  Soviet  Union — 
and  also  for  bringing  scientists  of  other  countries 
actively  into  the  planning  and  conduct  of  scientific 
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experiments.  We  have,  for  example,  explored  pos- 
sible cooperative  programs  with  the  British  and 
look  forward  to  completing  an  agreement  to  this 
end.  We  are  undertaking  similar  discussions  with 
Japan  and  with  certain  other  countries.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  NATO 
[North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization]  go  beyond 
defense  matters,  we  have  offered  through  the 
NATO  Science  Committee  to  incorporate  in  fu- 
ture satellites  scientific  experiments  which  may 
be  proposed  by  scientists  of  NATO  countries. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  support  which 
we  have  given  to  nongovernmental  scientific  or- 
ganizations which  are  active  in  the  field  of  outer 
space  and  which,  indeed,  represent  the  traditional 
channel  for  scientific  cooperation.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Space  Research  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Scientific  Unions  is  prominent  in  this  re- 
gard. We  have  offered  to  place  in  orbit  individual 
experiments  or  a  complete  scientific  payload  rec- 
ommended by  COSPAR. 

The  openness  of  our  outer-space  program  thus 
enables  us  to  make  possible  mutally  beneficial  par- 
ticipation in  outer-space  activities  and  to  benefit 
from  results  achieved  by  scientists  of  countries 
which  are  not  themselves  actively  launching  earth 
satellites  and  space  probes.  It  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  widely  informing  the  international 
scientific  community  of  our  own  progress  and 
achievements  in  the  field  of  outer  space.  Although 
security  considerations  may  affect  some  aspects  of 
outer-space  programs,  I  believe  that  openness 
should  continue  to  be  a  keynote  of  the  United 
States  effort. 

A  third  characteristic  of  our  effort  has  been  our 
natural  interest  in  the  development  of  what  may 
be  called  service  or  utilitarian  applications  of 
space  vehicles.  I  refer  to  such  information  gath- 
ering and  transmitting  satellites  as  those  for 
communications,  meteorology,  and  navigation. 
The  benefits  of  such  satellites,  when  they  become 
practical,  will  be  widespread  and  should  be  wide- 
ly shared.  Such  activities  may,  of  course,  add  to 
the  strength  of  our  military  position  as  well  as 
contribute  usefully  to  civilian  activities.  Fur- 
thermore, we  should  not  overlook  the  possible  use- 
fulness of  service  satellites  in  contributing  to  the 
stability  of  international  relationships  and  to 
maintaining  the  peace  by  providing  information 
which  will,  for  example,  serve  to  discourage  at- 
tempts at  surprise  attack.    Closely  related  is  the 


potential  use  of  service  satellites  in  enforcing  in- 
ternational arms-control  agreements. 

Fundamental  Differences  in  Approach 

I  mention  these  characteristics  of  our  outer-- 
space  effort  because  they  promise  to  be  of  growing 
significance  in  facilitating  the  role  of  the  Unitec  | 
States  in  those  international  consultative  and  col 
operative   activities   which  give   substance   and! 
meaning  to  outer  space  insofar  as  other  countries  I 
are  concerned  and  which,  in  turn,  form  a  valuabh  | 
support  of  our  own  effort.     I  have  mentionec 
them  also  because  they  represent  fundamental  dif 
f  erences  in  the  approach  of  the  United  States  anc 
the  Soviet  Union.     These  differences  have  nol 
gone  unrecognized  by  other  countries,  and  our  col 
operative  and  consultative  efforts  have  gained  inl 
creasing  recognition  abroad.    We  feel  that  thestj 
efforts  have  strengthened  our  own  position  in  ai  I 
area  where,  by  virtue  of  our  free  society,  we  enjojl 
greater  flexibility  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  performance  of  the  United  States  and  tin  J 
Soviet  Union  in  outer  space  will  inevitably  bJ 
compared  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  wis!  I 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  committee's  mind  that  th  I 
Department  of  State  fully  supports  a  strong  ant  y 
vigorous  outer-space  effort.  As  much  as  develop  | 
ments  in  any  other  area,  the  events  in  outer  spact  \ 
of  the  past  2  years  have  made  it  clear  to  all  tha  | 
the  Soviet  threat  is  neither  purely  political  no:  I 
short-term.  The  Soviet  accomplishments  in  thil 
field  are  witness  to  strong  scientific,  technical,  an<  4 
industrial  capabilities,  organizational  effective  I 
ness  in  concentrated  effort,  and  they  reflect  grow 
ing  military  strength.  These  are  sobering  facts 
But  the  danger  to  ourselves  would  come  not  f  ron  | 
recognition  of  these  facts  but  from  refusal  t< 
recognize  them. 

The  international  power  position  of  the  Unite<  I 
States  by  no  means  rests  on  activities  in  the  fiel(  j 
of  outer  space  alone.     These  have,  however,  be 
cause  of  their  dramatic  impact,  assumed  a  specia  I 
significance.    We  are  responding  in  the  tradition  | 
of  a  free  society.    I  am  sure  that  by  maintaining  j 
a  broadly  based,  imaginative  scientific  and  tech 
nological  effort  in  the  exploration  and  use  o'  i 
outer  space  we  shall  find  proof  of  the  capabilitie 
and  effectiveness  of  our  free  society. 

If  I  may  at  this  point  summarize  my  testimony  I 
I  would  first  note  that  all  nations  on  this  glob 
have  an  interest  in  the  opportunities  and  prob 
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lems  with  which  outer  space  and  its  ultimate  ex- 
ploration so  dramatically  confront  us.  The 
Soviet  Union,  first  to  achieve  a  spectacular  suc- 
cess in  space  flight,  has  gained  thereby  great 
prestige.  The  prospect  is  that  this  lead  will  not 
jbe  easily  overcome.  As  one  would  expect,  Soviet 
■propaganda  has  with  some  success  capitalized  on 
the  technological  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  attempting  to  present  an  image  of 
preeminent  achievement  not  merely  in  science  and 
^technology  but  across  the  board,  including  mili- 
tary power. 

It  would  be  wrong  and  dangerous  to  discount 
hither  the  achievement  or  the  impact  of  that 
Achievement  on  the  minds  of  peoples  all  over  this 
World. 

What  I  have  also  said,  however,  is  that  tes- 
timony will  be  given  to  show  the  strength  and 
breadth  of  our  own  space  program.  Our  own 
ichievements  negate  any  contention  that  scientific 
Knd  technical  leadership  on  any  broad  front  has 
|  >assed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  military  aspect 
F>f  all  this  I  will  leave  to  the  witnesses  who  follow 
me. 

I  have  also  noted— and  I  think  this  of  great 
t  mportance— that  the  basic  approach  of  our  coun- 
try differs  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.    We 
have  emphasized  from  the  outset  consultation  and 
ooperation  with  others.    Even  more  important, 
re  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  effort  to  establish 
firm  foundation  for  the  devotion  of  outer  space 
jo   peaceful    purposes.     Our   leadership   in   the 
Tnited  Nations  and  elsewhere  in  this  effort  is 
undeniable,  and  we  will  continue  to  tread  this 
•ath. 

1  We  will  continue  to  work  with  other  nations 
a  the  basis  of  our  national  tradition  of  "open- 
ess,"  and  we  will  pursue  our  efforts  to  develop 
>ace  vehicles  for  purposes  of  genuine  service  and 
tility  to  ourselves  and  those  who  are  cooperating 
ithus. 

The  Department  of  State  throws  its  full  sup- 
ort  to  a  vigorous  and  continuing  national  effort 
it  the  challenging  field  of  outer  space.  Soviet 
|:complishments  in  this  field  testify  to  the  capaci- 
;es  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  responsible  mem- 
|>rs  of  a  free  society,  we  recognize  this  fact.  We 
ive,  however,  full  confidence  that  through  our 
itional  efforts  the  United  States  on  the  broad 
ientific  front  can  and  will  demonstrate  in  the 
sld  of  outer  space  the  leadership  which  is  his- 
rically  associated  with  free  men. 

I  bruary  8,   1960 
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Progress  and  Prospects  for  European  Migration,  1959-60 


THIRTEENTH  SESSION  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  ELEVENTH  SESSION  OF  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 


oy  George  L.  Warren 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  (ICEM)  is  composed  of  29  mem- 
ber governments.  Its  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the 
movement  from  overpopulated  areas  in  Europe 
of  migrants  and  refugees  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  moved.  The  Council,  consisting  of  all 
29  member  governments,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  9  governments  meet  twice  annually  at 
the  headquarters  in  Geneva. 

The  Council  met  in  its  11th  session  at  Geneva 
November  12-20,  1959.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee convened  on  November  4  and  adjourned  on 
November  20,  1959.1  Phillippe  Monet  (France) 
presided  as  chairman  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  Eric  O.  Baron  von  Boetzelaer  (Neth- 
erlands) as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
All  members  of  the  Council  were  represented 
except  Paraguay.  The  Dominican  Kepublic, 
Peru,  San  Marino,  the  Holy  See,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  represented  as  observers.  The 
United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  interested  in  migration 
were  also  represented  as  accredited  observers. 


•  Mr.  Warren  is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons,  Department  of  State. 
lie  served  as  alternate  U.S.  representative 
to  the  13th  session  of  the  ICEM  Executive 
Committee  and  as  principal  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  tlxe  11th  session  of  the 
ICEM  Council. 


John   W.    Hanes,   Jr.,   Administrator   of   thej 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  State,  was  the  U.S.  representative 
at  the  session  of  the  Council.    Robert  S.  McCol- 
lum,  Deputy  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  as  alternate,  also  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  meetings  of  the  Execu  | 
tive     Committee.     Representative     Francis     E 
"Walter  also  attended  as  alternate  U.S.  represent 
ative.     Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Represent 
atives  John  E.  Henderson  and  H.  Allen  Smith 
Robert  K.  Gray,  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  ancj 
Walter  Sillers,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre-  : 
sentatives  of  Mississippi,  were  other  members  oJ 
the  U.S.  delegation. 

Financial  Report  for  1958 

The  financial  report  submitted  by  the  Direct©] 
for  the  year  1958,  with  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  external  auditors,  showed  total  income  foi 
administration  of  $3,266,719,  expenditures  oJ 
$3,195,695,  and  a  carryover  of  $71,024.  Incom< 
for  operations  totaled  $24,291,575,  expenditures 
were  $23,315,244,  and  the  carryover  into  1959  was 
$976,331.  The  auditors'  report  made  no  recom 
mendations  requiring  action  by  the  Council 
However,  the  Canadian  representative  questioner 
the  adequacy  of  procedures  of  the  auditors  in  spo 
checking  sources  outside  the  administration  oi 
items  of  accounts  receivable  listed  in  the  balanci 
sheet.     The  auditors  replied  directly  that  mosi 


1  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  10th  session  o 
the  Council  and  the  12th  session  of  the  Executive  Com 
mittee,  see  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1959,  p.  58. 
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of  the  accounts  receivable  involved  payments  by 
governments  for  operations  in  1958  and  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  items  listed  was  adequately 
checked  by  a  review  of  ICEM's  correspondence 
with  governments  with  respect  to  the  amounts 
remaining  unpaid  on  December  31,  1958.  Of  the 
total  of  $2,524,825  of  accounts  receivable  from 
governments  on  that  date,  $2,060,334  had  been 
received  as  of  May  14, 1959.  The  Council  adopted 
the  report  after  these  explanations. 

Director's  Report  of  Progress  During  1959 

The  Director  reported  that  of  a  total  estimated 
movement  of  112,670  from  Europe  in  1959,  84,993 
had  been  moved  by  October  15.  The  movement 
,of  European  refugees  from  mainland  China 
j  through  Hong  Kong— 1,375  by  October  31, 1959— 
jhad  been  disappointing  and  reflected  increased 
restrictions  placed  on  the  issuance  of  exit  permits 
.by  the  authorities  on  the  mainland.  In  contrast, 
j  some  30,000  refugees  had  been  moved  overseas 
from  Europe  by  the  end  of  October,  of  whom 
>28,000  were  under  the  mandate  of  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  It  was  expected  that 
over  38,800  would  be  moved  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Many  movements  of  physically  and  socially 
handicapped  refugees  had  been  made  possible 
^hrough  the  response  of  governments  to  the  ap- 
peals for  the  World  Refugee  Year. 

The  Australian  Government  had  agreed  for  the 
first  time  to  experiment  with  loans  to  migrants 
for  their  transport.  Arrangements  were  already 
in  progress  to  initiate  the  loan  scheme  with  re- 
•spect  to  1,500  selected  Italian  migrants  who  were 
,ibout  to  depart  for  Australia.  It  was  planned 
that  repayments  on  the  loans  would  be  collected 
by  Australian  banks  for  ICEM's  account. 

The  representatives  of  Argentina  and  Brazil 
In  commenting  on  the  Director's  report  urged  the 
iidministration  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  se- 
puring  more  skilled  and  semiskilled  migrants  for 
i  heir  countries.  These  are  badly  needed  immedi- 
ately in  their  respective  economies  and  should 
•eceive  priority  in  the  selection  of  migrants,  as 
:ompared  with  relatives  of  former  migrants  who 
lire  predominantly  consumers  rather  than  pro- 
ducers. 

I  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  two  informa- 
tion papers,  one  on  "Social  Security  for  Mi- 
;rants,"  presented  by  the  Italian  representative, 
nd  another  on  "ICI^M's  Relations  with  Volun- 
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tary  Agencies,"  presented  by  the  administration, 
were  considered  and  noted  by  the  Council  along 
with  the  Director's  report  for  1959. 

Agreement  on  Financing  Movements  of  Refugees 

The  budgets  and  plans  of  operation  for  1959 
and  1960  were  considered  together  by  the  Council, 
as  each  budget  presented  essentially  the  same  con- 
tinuing problem — the  raising  of  sufficient  income 
to  maintain  the  current  level  of  movements  out  of 
Europe  at  approximately  the  level  of  112,000  in 
each  year.  During  the  preceding  3-year  period 
ICEM  had  received  substantial  repayments  on 
loans  for  transport  from  refugees  moved  in  ear- 
lier years  to  the  United  States  under  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953.  These  payments  were  in 
large  part  concluded  in  1959,  and  additional  con- 
tributions from  governments  to  replace  this 
income  would  be  needed  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  movements.  The  requirements  for  addi- 
tional income  in  1959  were  estimated  at  $450,000 
and  at  $2  million  for  1960. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  dealing  with  this 
problem,  first  explored  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing additional  contributions  toward  the  funds 
required  to  complete  movements  in  1959.  Assisted 
by  pledges  of  additional  contributions  of  $100,000 
from  Australia  and  $50,000  from  the  Netherlands 
and  by  smaller  pledges  totaling  approximately 
$50,000  from  other  governments  made  during  the 
session,  the  Executive  Committee  envisaged  the 
possibility  that  the  funds  required  for  1959  would 
be  forthcoming  before  the  end  of  the  year  after 
all  the  members  of  the  Council  had  been  apprised 
of  the  situation.  As  added  assurance,  however, 
the  Executive  Committee  recommended,  and  the 
Council  approved,  the  application  of  such  funds 
as  might  be  required  from  the  contingency 
reserve  of  $500,000  established  in  1956  and  1957 
to  meet  unusual  requirements  in  transport  income 
in  any  given  year  of  operation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  short- 
fall of  per  capita  income  in  meeting  transport 
costs  in  1959 — approximately  $700,000 — resulted 
from  movements  of  refugees  which  had  not  in 
many  instances  generated  compensatory  per  capita 
contributions,  the  Executive  Committee  recom- 
mended, and  the  Council  agreed,  that  expenditures 
for  the  movement  of  normal  migrants  and  for 
the  movement  of  refugees  be  presented  separately 
in  the  budget   for   1960.     The  purpose  of  this 
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action  was  to  encourage  all  governments  to  con- 
tribute to  the  movement  of  refugees  in  1960, 
whereas  emigration  and  immigration  countries 
would  be  expected  to  bear  the  responsibility  for 
providing  adequate  funds  for  the  movement  of 
normal  migrants.  In  previous  years  Western 
European  governments,  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  emigration  from  their  particular  coun- 
tries, had  refrained  on  grounds  of  principle  from 
participating  financially  in  ICEM's  operations. 

The  ready  acceptance  by  all  member  govern- 
ments of  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  move- 
ment of  refugees  was  one  of  the  main  achieve- 
ments of  the  session.  The  Council  was  pleased  to 
have  the  assurance  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  that  he  would  assist  in  every 
way  possible  to  bring  ICEM's  needs  for  funds  for 
the  movement  of  refugees  to  the  attention  of 
governments  during  the  World  Refugee  Year. 

As  one  of  its  final  actions  the  Council  adopted 
a  resolution  appealing  especially  to  all  govern- 
ments to  contribute  to  the  movement  of  refugees 
in  1960.  The  total  cost  of  moving  37,000  refugees 
in  1960  was  estimated  at  $7,478,770. 


The  1960  and  1961  Budgets 

Governments  were  not  prepared  at  the  session 
of  the  Council  to  make  firm  pledges  of  contribu- 
tions for  1960,  particularly  in  view  of  the  need 
for  increased  contributions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Director  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  firm 
pledges  at  the  session  he  would  be  obliged  to  delay 
arrangements  for  movements  in  1960  that  were 
already  in  process  in  November  1959.  Many  gov- 
ernments were  in  turn  concerned  that  the  level  of 
movements  might  thereby  be  reduced  and  were 
inclined  to  be  more  optimistic  that  adequate  funds 
would  be  forthcoming  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  movements. 

This  problem  was  finally  resolved  by  adoption 
by  the  Council  of  recommendations  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  that  (1)  the  current  level  of  move- 
ments be  maintained  by  the  Director  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1960;  (2)  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee be  convened  in  emergency  session  early  in 
January  1960  to  review  pledges  of  contributions 
received  and  to  adjust  the  plan  of  operations 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  as  required  by  the  in- 
come available  or  in  sight  at  the  time;  and  (3)  the 
budget  for  1960  be  approved  as  presented  by  the 
Director  with  the  knowledge  that  amendments 


thereto  might  be  required  at  the  12th  session  of 
the  Council  in  April  1960  as  a  result  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  review  in  January.  The  budget 
for  1960  adopted  by  the  Council  provided  for  the 
expenditure  of  $3,089,500  for  administration  and 
$32,261,582  for  operations. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  1960 
budget  in  the  Council,  a  number  of  important 
statements  bearing  upon  the  working  relations 
existing  between  the  administration  and  their  gov- 
ernments were  made  by  the  representatives  of 
Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Argentina  and  Brazil  desired  that  more  emphasis 
be  placed  on  the  selection  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled migrants  for  their  countries  than  on  the 
movement  of  relatives  joining  earlier  migrants. ; 
Australia  and  the  Netherlands  were  concerned 
about  maintaining  the  flow  of  migrants  to  or  from 
their  respective  countries.  The  Council  invited 
the  Executive  Committee  to  review  these  state-  ' 
ments  at  its  January  meeting  to  determine  what 
improvements  in  operations  could  be  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  respective  government  interventions. 

The  Council  noted  without  detailed  study  the 
Director's  forecast  of  117,250  movements  from 
Europe  and  3,250  movements  of  European  refu- 
gees from  Hong  Kong  in  1961.  The  financial  re- 
quirements for  the  1961  program  were  estimated 
at  $3,100,000  for  administration  and  $33,273,830 
for  operations. 

Pilot  Projects 

The  Director  reported  that  the  training  course 
for  10  specially  selected  migration  officials  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  at  the  ninth  session  had 
been  successfully  completed  in  Canada  and  that 
the  officials  attending  the  course  were  already  back 
at  work  at  their  respective  posts  in  different  gov- 
ernment administrations.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  similar  course  could  be  organized  within 
the  next  2  years. 

The  Italian  representative  reported  that  the 
preparatory  work  for  the  opening  of  the  voca- 
tional training  center  for  migrants  in  Italy,  also 
approved  at  the  ninth  session,  had  been  completed 
and  that  over  300  migrants  would  soon  begin  ac- 
tual training  in  preparation  for  emigration  to 
Latin  American  countries. 

Further  progress  was  reported  in  the  planning 
of  the  proposed  farm  training  school  for  immi- 
grants in  Argentina,  but  action  by  the  Council  on 
the  project  was  deferred  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
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U.S.  representative  to  provide  further  opportu- 
nity for  the  Argentine  and  U.S.  representatives  to 
discuss  the  details  and  possible  methods  of  financ- 
ing the  project. 

Ecuador  Elected  Member  of  ICEM 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  Council  unanimously  elected  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  as  a  member  of  ICEM. 
Ecuador  had  previously  agreed  to  accept  the  con- 
stitution of  ICEM  and  to  contribute  0.12  percent 
of  ICEM's  budget  for  administration. 

Executive  Committee  for  1960 

Following  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Ger- 
many as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  1960  to  make  possible  the 
election  of  Spain,  the  Council  elected  the  follow- 
ing governments  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  1960:  Argentina,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, Italy,  Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  and  Venezuela.  Germany  stated 
pier  confident  expectation  that  she  would  be  re- 
elected in  1961  as  the  result  of  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  some  other  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  that  year. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  was 
added  to  the  list  of  recognized  observers  at  Coun- 
cil sessions  by  formal  action  of  the  Council. 

Twelfth  Session 

The  Council  adjourned  its  11th  session  on 
STovember  20,  1959,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of 
;he  Government  of  Italy  to  convene  its  12th  ses- 
sion at  Naples  on  or  about  May  5,  1960.  Appro- 
priate ceremonies  commemorating  the  movement 
l)f  the  one  millionth  migrant  from  Europe  under 
[OEM's  auspices  will  take  place  during  the  12th 
lession  of  the  Council. 


Jnited  States  Delegations 
o  International  Conferences 

CE  Committee  on  Electric  Power 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 22  (press  release  29)  that  Jarvis  D.  Daven- 
>ort,  president,  Sturgis  Water  Works  Co.,  Stur- 

i,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  designated  as  the  U.S. 


is 


Delegate  to  the  18th  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Electric  Power  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  (ECE),  which  will  convene  at  Geneva 
January  27, 1960. 

The  Electric  Power  Committee  was  established 
in  1947  and  is  one  of  the  principal  subsidiary 
bodies  of  the  ECE.  Its  studies  include  economic 
questions  concerning  transmission  of  electric 
power  and  rural  electrification.  This  session  will 
review  technical  studies  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  electric  power  in  Europe,  elect  a 
secretariat  chairman,  and  consider  a  work  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year. 
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MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force  April  4, 
1947.     T1AS  1591.  %       „ 

Adherence    deposited    (with    a    statement):    Panama, 
January  18,  1960. 

Property 

Convention    for   the   protection   of   industrial    property. 
Signed  at   London  June  2,  1934.     Entered   into  force 
August  1,  1938.     53  Stat.  1748. 
Notification  by  Australia  of  extension  on  February  5, 

1960  to:  Papua,  Norfolk  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of 

New  Guinea. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1958  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
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and  17(c)  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  international 
whaling  convention  of  1946  (TIAS  1849).  Adopted  at 
the  11th  meeting  of  the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion, London,  June  22-July  1,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
October  4,  1959,  with  exception  of  amendment  to  para- 
graph 4(1). 

Entered  into  force:  Amendment  to  paragraph  4(1),  ex- 
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Chile 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  general  geological  and  mineralogical  investiga- 
tions of  the  uranium  resources  of  Chile  (TIAS  3912). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santiago  November  18 
and  December  18, 1959.  Entered  into  force  December  18, 
1959. 

Greece 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  related  notes.  Signed  at  Athens  January  7,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  January  7,  1960. 

Japan 

Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security,  with  agreed 
minute  and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington 
January  19,  1960.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of 
exchange  of  ratifications. 
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Agreement  under  article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  regarding  facilities  and  areas 
and  the  status  of  United  States  armed  forces  in  Japan, 
with  agreed  minutes  and  exchange  of  notes  providing 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  claims  against  the  United 
States  forces  by  former  employees.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton January  19,  1960.  Enters  into  force  upon  exchange 
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Understanding  revising  references  to  the  Security  Treaty 
of  September  8, 1951  (TIAS  2491),  in  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  March  8,  1954  (TIAS  2957). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  January  19, 
1960.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security. 
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dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


The  Self-Judging  Aspect  of  the  U.S.  Reservation 
on  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 


Following  are  statements  made  by  Secretary 
Herter  and  Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  January  27  during  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 94- 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 

Press  release  41  dated  January  27 

I  am  privileged  to  appear  this  morning  before 
the  committee  in  connection  with  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 94.  This  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  elimi- 
nate the  self-judging  aspect  of  the  domestic- 
jjurisdiction  reservation  to  the  United  States 
acceptance  of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Through  the  self- 
judging  aspect  of  this  reservation,  the  United 
States  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  determine 
unilaterally  whether  a  subject  matter  of  litigation 
lies  essentially  within  its  domestic  jurisdiction. 

The  Rule  of  Law 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  speaking  for  a  moment 
about  the  general  subject  of  the  rule  of  law. 
Stated  in  its  most  simple  manner,  the  rule  of  law 
in  international  affairs  refers  essentially  to  a  set 
Df  arrangements  within  which  states  can  settle 
their  unresolved  differences  by  peaceful  means 
and  without  resort  to  force.  This  conception  of 
the  rule  of  law  was  stated  by  the  late  Secretary 
Dulles  as  follows :  * 

We  in  the  United  States  have  from  the  very  beginning 
of  our  history  insisted  that  there  is  a  rule  of  law  which 
is  above  the  rule  of  man.  That  concept  we  derived  from 
)ur  English  forebears.  But  we,  as  well  as  they,  played 
i  part  in  its  acceptance.  .  .  . 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23, 1959,  p.  255. 
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Thus  our  Nation  since  its  inception  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  man  in  his  relationship  with  other 
men  should  be  governed  by  moral,  or  natural,  law.  .  .  . 

Now  we  carry  these  concepts  into  the  international 
field.  We  believe  that  the  results  thus  obtainable, 
though  not  perfect,  are  nevertheless  generally  fair  and 
that  they  are  preferable  to  any  other  human  order  that 
can  be  devised. 

A  most  significant  development  of  our  time  is  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time,  under  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  there  has  been  a  determined  effort  to 
establish  law  and  justice  as  the  decisive  and  essential 
substitutes  for  force. 

Let  me  at  this  point  underscore  the  obvious 
proposition  that  the  availability  of  impartial  ad- 
judication and  resort  to  it  cannot  provide  a  cure 
for  all  of  the  problems  which  beset  us  in  the  realm 
of  international  affairs.  One  cannot  eradicate 
poverty  or  disease  merely  by  application  to  an 
international  tribunal.  Moreover,  even  with  re- 
gard to  those  problems  which,  by  their  nature,  are 
justiciable,  it  is  clear  that  increased  resort  to  ad- 
judication is  merely  one  of  a  number  of  steps 
necessary  to  promote  an  international  atmosphere 
in  which  the  exercise  of  force  by  any  state  is 
unthinkable. 

The  President,  writing  to  Senator  Humphrey 
on  November  17, 1959,2  stated : 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  this  Administration  has 
been  to  advance  the  rule  of  law  in  the  world,  through 
actions  directly  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
in  concert  with  the  governments  of  other  countries.  It 
is  open  to  us  to  further  this  great  purpose  both  through 
optimum  use  of  existing  international  institutions  and 
through  the  adoption  of  changes  and  improvements  in 
those  institutions. 

Our  continued  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations  is  one  way 

2  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  see  iMd.,  Jan. 
25, 1960,  p.  128. 
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in  which  we  are  trying  to  further  the  rule  of  law. 
As  you  know,  we  have  also  been  actively  engaged 
in  discussions  at  Geneva  concerning  the  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  weapons  tests.3  We  are 
anticipating  and  preparing  for  the  broader  delib- 
erations of  the  10-nation  Disarmament  Committee 
which  is  to  convene  in  March.4 

International  Arbitration  and  Adjudication 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  international 
arbitration  and  adjudication  and  begin  with  a 
little  of  the  historical  background  underlying  the 
creation  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  as 
the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  late  18th  and  19th  centuries  saw  the  devel- 
opment of  a  pattern  of  ad  hoc  arbitration  in  cases 
in  which  a  dispute  between  states  could  not  be 
settled  through  usual  diplomatic  channels  by  ne- 
gotiation, conciliation,  good  offices,  or  other 
means.  Examples  of  successful  arbitral  settle- 
ments are  furnished  by  the  resolution  of  disputes 
arising  from  our  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain of  1782-1783,  the  United  States-Canadian 
boundary  dispute,  and  the  Alabama  claims. 

The  Hague  conventions  on  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes,  signed  in  1899  and  1907,  constituted  the 
initial  attempt  to  regularize  the  arbitration  sys- 
tem. These  conventions,  ratified  by  over  50  states 
including  the  United  States,  created  a  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration.  This  Court  was  actually  a 
permanent  panel  of  arbitrators  to  whom  states 
could  turn  when  they  wished  to  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  Court  possessed  no  defined  jurisdiction, 
and  states  which  were  parties  to  the  conventions 
did  not  undertake  any  binding  obligation  to  con- 
sent to  the  arbitration  of  international  disputes. 
As  in  the  case  of  ad  hoc  arbitration,  it  was  still 
necessary  to  have  an  arbitral  agreement  in  each 
case. 

The  United  States  also  entered  into  a  number 
of  bilateral  treaty  relationships  providing  for  the 
arbitration  of  differences.  Again,  under  these 
arrangements,  a  special  agreement  was  required 
in  each  case  for  submission  of  a  dispute  to  the 
tribunal  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 

The  League  of  Nations,  created  after  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  I,  envisaged  the  creation 


3  For  a  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
see  ibid.,  Jan.  18, 1960,  p.  79. 
*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  45. 
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of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.;! 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.     The  Permanent  Court  I 
was  quite  similar  to  the  present  Court  in  itsl 
structure  and  jurisdiction.    It  did  not  possess  a] 
defined   jurisdiction  binding  in   all   cases  uponl 
states  which  were  parties  to  the  Court's  statute. 
Instead,  article  36  of  the  statute  contained  a  so- 
called  optional  clause,  under  which  states  could; 
make  declarations  accepting  generally  the  Court's 
jurisdiction.     This  arrangement  constituted  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  in  the  scope  of  impartial  adju- 
dication by  international  tribunals.     The  United 
States,  however,  did  not  become  a  party  to  the, 
statute  of  the  Permanent  Court. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice 

The  San  Francisco  conference,  held  in  194E 
shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World 
War,  created  the  United  Nations  Organization 
and  constituted  a  new  court,  called  the  Interna-: 
tional  Court  of  Justice,  as  the  principal  judicia1 
organ  of  the  United  Nations.  The  records  of  the 
San  Francisco  conference  reflect  an  intensive  and 
extensive  debate  on  the  question  whether  the  new 
International  Court  should  have  compulsory 
jurisdiction  over  all  legal  disputes  arising 
between  states  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Although  a  large  number  of  the  states  present  at 
the  conference  asserted  that  the  Court  should 
have  such  compulsory  jurisdiction,  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  optional. 

After  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  came 
into  force,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  deposit  a  declaration  accepting  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  new  Court.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  196  of  the  79th  Congress  proposed 
to  recognize 

...  as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special 
agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other  state  accepting  the 
same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  all  legal  disputes  hereafter  arising 
concerning — 

a.  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty ; 

b.  any  question  of  international  law  ; 

c.  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation ; 

d.  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made 
for  the  breach  of  an  international  obligation. 

As  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,5 


1  S.  Rept.  1835,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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|  Resolution  196  further  provided  that  the  declara- 
tion should  not  apply  to : 

a.  disputes  the  solution  of  which  the  parties  shall  en- 
*  trust  to  other  tribunals  by  virtue  of  agreements  already 
l  in  existence  or  which  may  be  concluded  in  the  future ;  or 

|  b.  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are  essen- 
I  tially    within   the   domestic   jurisdiction   of   the   United 

States;  or 

|  c.  disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral  treaty,  unless 
:l(l)  all  parties  to  the  treaty  affected  by  the  decision  are 

■also  parties  to  the  case  before  the  Court,  or   (2)    the 

United  States  specially  agrees  to  jurisdiction. 

The  resolution  further  provided  that  the  decla- 
ration should  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  5 
years  and  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  6 
months  after  notice  of  its  termination. 

The  Self-Judging  Reservation 

During  consideration  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator  [Warren 
R.]  Austin  suggested  that  the  provision  withhold- 
ng  jurisdiction  over  domestic  disputes  be  amended 
'  ;io  as  to  include  a  self -judging  reservation  similar 
o  the  subsequent  proposal  made  by  Senator  [Tom] 
Oonnally  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  However, 
Senator  Austin's  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
lommittee,  and  Resolution  196  was  unanimously 
'•eported  by  the  committee  for  favorable  Senate 
iction  without  any  self -judging  reservation. 

The  Senate  began  its  consideration  of  S.  Res. 
96  on  July  31,  1946.  Shortly  thereafter  Sena- 
or  Connally  introduced  his  amendment,  which 
dded  the  words  "as  determined  by  the  United 
States"  at  the  end  of  proviso  "b"  of  S.  Res.  196, 

0  that  it  would  read : 

disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as 
etermined  by  the  United  States. 

Ie  stated  his  view  that  such  a  self-judging  do- 
mestic-jurisdiction reservation  was  necessary  be- 
jause  the  International  Court  might  take  a 
angerously  broad  view  of  what  was  an  inter- 
jational  question  and  thus  interfere  with  U.S.  pol- 
by  on  immigration,  tariffs,  and  matters  relating 
p  the  Panama  Canal.  Senator  Connally's 
jtnendment  was  adopted,  and  the  United  States, 

1  ithin  these  limits,  declared  itself  bound  by  the 
;>mpulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.6 


For  text  of  the  declaration,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8, 
»46,  p.  452. 
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Experience  With  the  Reservation 

Criticism  of  the  amendment  was  soon  voiced  in 
the  United  States.  And  it  became  apparent  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  gaining  of  experience 
that  the  self-judging  aspect  of  our  domestic- juris- 
diction reservation  was  disadvantageous  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1946  and  1947  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  resolutions  urging  elimination  of  the  pro- 
viso reserving  to  the  United  States  the  unilateral 
right  of  determination  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
matter  essentially  within  its  domestic  jurisdiction. 

The  assertion  by  the  United  States  that,  in 
every  case  arising  within  the  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court,  it  reserved  the  unilateral  right 
to  determine  whether  the  subject  fell  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — and 
thus  lay  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court — set 
an  example  of  supercaution  which  was  sub- 
sequently copied  by  several  other  countries. 
Mexico,  France,  Liberia,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Sudan  proceeded 
to  condition  their  acceptances  of  compulsory 
jurisdiction  with  self-judging  domestic  reserva- 
tions. A  similar  action  was  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  excluding  from  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion disputes  which  the  United  Kingdom  deter- 
mined to  relate  to  questions  affecting  its  national 
security  or  that  of  its  dependent  territories. 

This  pattern,  fortunately,  did  not  become  very 
widespread.  Indeed,  the  trend  has  more  recently 
been  reversed,  with  India,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  reconsidering  and  dropping  their  self- 
judging  reservations. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another 
unfortunate  effect  of  the  self-judging  reservation. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  a  nation  which  has  such  a 
self-judging  reservation  may  have  seriously 
limited  its  own  ability  to  take  other  nations  into 
the  Court.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Norwegian 
Loans  case,7  which  was  decided  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  in  1957. 

Norway  had  floated  public  loans  in  France  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  bonds  contained  a 
promise  to  repay  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  After 
devaluation  of  the  Norwegian  currency,  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  whether  Norway  had  to  comply  with 
the  gold  clause.  The  parties  could  not  agree,  and 
since  Norway  had  accepted  the  compulsory  juris- 


'  I.C.J.  Rept.  9  (1957) 
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diction  of  the  Court  in  1946  and  France  in  1949, 
the  French  Government  instituted  proceedings 
against  Norway  by  application  in  1955. 

The  French  acceptance  of  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion contained  a  self-judging  reservation  very 
similar  to  our  own.  The  French  declaration  ex- 
cluded "differences  relating  to  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  national  jurisdiction  as  un- 
derstood by  the  Government  of  the  French  Ee- 
public."  The  Norwegian  declaration  contained  no 
such  reservation.  Norway  filed  objections  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  One  of  these  was  based 
on  the  self-judging  reservation  of  France,  which 
Norway  contended  she  was  entitled  to  invoke  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity.  Norway  claimed  that  the 
manner  of  repayment  of  the  bonds  was  a  matter 
essentially  within  the  national  jurisdiction  of  Nor- 
way, as  understood  by  Norway.  The  Court  up- 
held Norway's  right  to  invoke  her  adversary's 
self- judging  reservation  and  accordingly  deter- 
mined that  it  lacked  jurisdiction. 

It  is  clear  that  this  type  of  reservation  is  in- 
consistent with  the  deeply  rooted  notion  that  no 
one  should  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.  More- 
over, a  self -judging  reservation  is  incompatible 
with  the  sixth  paragraph  of  article  36  of  the 
statute  of  the  Court,  which  provides  that 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Court  has 
jurisdiction,  the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision 
of  the  Court. 

Perhaps  a  reason  for  our  insistence  in  1946  upon 
a  self-judging  reservation  may  have  lain  in  lack 
of  experience  with  the  new  Court  in  operation  and 
a  fear  that  it  might  construe  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
pansively. Now  we  are  able  to  see,  in  looking 
back  over  the  14  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1946,  that  the  Court  has  acted  conservatively  in 
the  matter  of  jurisdiction. 

Deletion  of  our  self-judging  reservation  will  not 
operate  to  give  the  International  Court  jurisdic- 
tion of  domestic  matters.  There  should  be  no 
misapprehension  on  this  score.  With  the  removal 
of  the  self-judging  proviso,  our  declaration  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  reservation  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to : 

.  .  .  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are  essenti- 
ally within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Secondly,  article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  statute 


of  the  Court  specifically  provides  for  compulsory  i 
jurisdiction  only  in  legal  disputes  concerning: 

a.  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty ; 

b.  any  question  of  international  law ; 

c.  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation ; 

d.  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made 
for  the  breach  of  an  international  obligation. 

Domestic  issues  are  clearly  beyond  this  jurisdic-  i 
tion. 

Matters  relating  to  immigration,  tariffs,  and 
the  Panama  Canal — mentioned  in  the  Senate  de- 
bates concerning  the  self-judging  reservation — 
would  not  be  held  by  the  Court  to  be  subjects  of  ■' 
international  concern,  except  insofar  as  the  United 
States  had  entered  into  international  agreements 
concerning    them.      Furthermore,    even    where 
matters  relating  to  these  subjects  have  been  in-; 
corporated   in   treaties   and   other   international 
agreements,  the  record  of  United  States  policy 
and  action  is  such  that  we  need  not  fear  the  avail- 
ability   of   recourse   to    impartial    international,, 
adjudication. 

Thirdly,  article  2(7)  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  upon  which  the  Court's  statute 
is  predicated,  provides  the  limitation  that : 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter  shall  author- 
ize the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any 
state  or  shall  require  the  Members  to  submit  such  matters 
to  settlement  under  the  present  Charter.  .  .  . 

Conclusions 

If  the  Senate  adopts  Senate  Resolution  94,  the 
administration  intends  to  urge  other  states  having 
self -judging  reservations  to  eliminate  them.  As 
the  President  said  in  his  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union 8  earlier  this  month, 

There  is  pending  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  which 
would  repeal  our  present  self-judging  reservation.  I  sup- 
port that  resolution  and  urge  its  prompt  passage.  If  this 
is  done,  I  intend  to  urge  similar  acceptance  of  the  Court's 
jurisdiction   by    every   member   of   the   United   Nations. 

Indeed,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  removal  of 
our  self-judging  reservation  would  be  consistent 
with  the  constructive  steps  recently  taken  by  three 
leading  free-world  countries.  On  November  26, 
1958,  the  United  Kingdom  deleted  its  self -judging 
reservation,   which   related  to   security  matters. 
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lore  recently  on  July  10,  1959,  France  filed  a 
3w  declaration  omitting  its  previous  self -judging 
sservation.  On  September  14,  1959,  India  de- 
i>sited  a  new  declaration  accepting  compulsory 
irisdiction  which,  similarly,  did  not  repeat  a 
If -judging  reservation.  Once  we  have  acted  to 
rike  our  own  self-judging  clause,  we  will  be  in 
vastly  stronger  position  to  seek  the  goal  recently 
ated  by  the  President. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony, 
svelopment  of  a  working  rule  of  law  in  the 
prld,  displacing  resort  to  force,  is  a  supreme 
ml  for  the  community  of  nations.  We  believe 
jiat  increased  availability  of  international  ad- 
.idication,  and  the  use  of  this  means  of  pacific 
ttlement,  can  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
i6  total  effort  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
The  Department  of  State  and  the  administra- 
pn  as  a  whole  strongly  support  Senate  Resolu- 
pn  94.    We  hope  for  its  early  adoption. 

ATEMENT  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ROGERS 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  today 

testify  in  support  of  S.  Res.  94.  That  resolu- 
on  would  revise  our  1946  acceptance  of  the  juris- 

ction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
iliminate  the   self-judging   aspect  only   of   our 

servation  of  domestic  matters  from  the  Court's 
jurisdiction. 

On  June  8,  1959,  the  Department  reported  on 
a  is  resolution  and  recommended  its  adoption. 
1  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of  January  7, 
1 60,  the  President  stated  his  support  of  the  reso- 
]|tion  and  urged  its  prompt  passage.  This  morn- 
i'g,  I  understand,  the  Department  of  State  has 
]  viewed  comprehensively  the  background  of  the 
solution,  its  relation  to  the  fundamental  ob Jee- 
ves of  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  necessity  for 
ii  early  passage  to  effectuate  that  policy.  The 
Apartment  of  Justice  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
Apartment  of  State,  and  I  shall  not  retrace  this 
found. 

jln  1946  the  United  States  accepted  the  juris- 
<,ction  of  the  Court,  as  defined  and  limited  in  the 
hurt's  statute,  but  upon  several  conditions. 
I  ie  of  those  conditions  specifically  reserved  from 
|e  Court's  jurisdiction 

lisputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are  essentially 
ithin  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of 
jjnerica  as  determined  by  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  pending  resolution  would  accord  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  elimination  of 
the  self -judging  aspect  of  that  reservation,  em- 
bodied in  the  phrase  "as  determined  by  the  United 
States  of  America." 

It  would  not — and  I  underline  this,  as  I  believe 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  concerning 
it — in  any  way  alter  our  specific  reservation  from 
the  Court's  jurisdiction  of  disputes  with  regard  to 
domestic  matters.  It  would  only  clearly  and 
plainly  make  the  Court  the  judge  of  its  own  juris- 
diction. This  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  provi- 
sion of  article  36(6)  of  the  Court's  statute,  to 
which  we  are  a  party.    That  section  provides, 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Court 
has  jurisdiction,  the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court. 

Soundness  of  Committee's  Recommendation 

You  will  recall  that  in  1946  this  committee 
unanimously  recommended  against  the  inclusion 
of  the  self -judging  reservation.  This  was  done 
advisedly  and  deliberately. 

The  committee  rested  its  recommendation 
principally  on  the  grounds  that:  (1)  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to  lead  to  general 
worldwide  acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  legal  cases  and  that  "a  reservation  of  the 
right  of  decision  as  to  what  are  matters  essentially 
within  domestic  jurisdiction  would  tend  to  defeat 
the  purposes  which  it  is  hoped  to  achieve  by  means 
of  the  proposed  declaration";  (2)  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  by  definition  was  strictly 
limited  to  international  matters  and  necessarily 
excluded  domestic  matters;  (3)  that  if  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  matter  was  international  or  domes- 
tic "were  left  to  the  decision  of  each  individual 
state,  it  would  be  possible  to  withhold  any  case 
from  adjudication  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  domestic  jurisdiction";  and  (4)  that  "it  is 
plainly  the  intention  of  the  statute  that  such  ques- 
tions should  be  decided  by  the  Court." 

Adverse  Effects  of  Self-Judging  Reservation 

Although  the  unanimous  committee  recommen- 
dation was  rejected,  the  soundness  of  its  view  has 
been  confirmed  by  experience. 

First,  the  self -judging  aspect  of  our  reservation 
has  tended  to  create  doubt  in  the  international 
community  of  the  good  faith  of  our  declared  hi- 
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tention  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
So  long  as  we  insist  on  its  retention  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  dissipate  that  doubt. 

Second,  the  action  of  the  United  States  in 
adopting  a  self- judging  reservation  set  an  un- 
fortunate example  which  was  followed  by  several 
other  nations.  Three  of  these,  however,  have 
recently  dropped  this  type  of  reservation. 

Third,  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth  noting  that 
more  than  30  free  nations  have  accepted  the 
Court's  statutory  jurisdiction  without  similar 
reservation. 

Fourth,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  a  nation, 
even  one  without  a  similar  reservation,  may  be 
able  to  invoke  our  reservation  so  as  to  defeat  the 
Court's  jurisdiction.  In  the  Norwegian  Loans 
case,  on  a  complaint  brought  against  Norway  by 
France,  Norway  successfully  invoked  France's 
self-judging  reservation  to  defeat  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  at  the  threshold.  In  the  ever-broad- 
ening context  of  our  worldwide  interests  such  a 
result  is  patently  inimical  to  those  interests. 

Fifth,  the  reservation  is  at  war  with  several  of 
our  basic  concepts  for  which  we  seek  universal 
acceptance.  Those  concepts  are  that  no  nation 
shall  act  as  judge  in  its  own  case  and  that  a  court, 
and  not  a  litigant,  should  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine at  the  threshold  of  a  case  whether  or  not 
the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  decide  the  case. 

The  adverse  effects  which  were  foreseen  by  the 
committee  have  materialized  since  the  adoption 
of  the  reservation.  The  basic  argument  advanced, 
both  when  the  reservation  was  initially  under  con- 
sideration and  now,  is  that  the  reservation  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  preclude  the  Court  from 
exercising  a  domestic  jurisdiction  over  matters, 
such  as  immigration,  tariffs,  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  not  granted  to  it.  It  was  urged,  too,  that 
this  danger  was  enhanced  because  of  the  uncer- 
tain quality  of  the  judges  and  the  absence  of  a 
well-defined  body  of  international  law  to  be 
applied  by  the  Court. 

Reservation  Unwarranted  by  Experience  With  Court 

When  the  Court  was  new,  no  evidence  was 
available  to  test  the  validity  of  these  assumptions. 
Now,  after  14  years  of  experience  with  the  Court, 
these  grounds  do  not  withstand  objective 
examination. 

Although  the  operation  of  the  Court  has  been 


under  close  international  and  national  scrutiny 
it  has  not  been  suggested  that  the  Court  ha 
sought  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  in  any  cas 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  statutory  grant  in  orde 
to  deal  with  matters  of  domestic  jurisdiction. 

No  evidence  has  been  adduced  that  any  of  th| 
judges  do  not  meet  the  high  qualifications  pre! 
scribed  for  the  office  by  the  Court's  statute,  noj 
has  there  been  any  evidence  that  the  relevant  prin 
ciples  of  international  law  have  been  ascertained 
or  applied  by  the  Court  in  any  different  way  tha:  I 
our  own  courts  perform  the  same  functions. 

In  short.,  there  has  been  no  supported  challeng 
to  either  the  fairness  of  the  procedures  of  th 
Court  or  the  integrity  of  its  decisions.  It  seem 
fair  to  say  that  courts,  like  other  human  institu 
tions,  should  be  judged  by  their  performance.  O: 
the  basis  of  performance,  fears  of  usurpation  dl 
domestic  jurisdiction  seem  unfounded. 

The  self -judging  aspect  of  our  reservation  ha 
proved  inconsistent  with,  and  harmful  to,  ou 
fundamental  purpose :  to  encourage  the  rule  of  la\ 
through  the  judicial  settlement  of  legal  dispute 
between  nations.  Our  reservation  in  this  respec 
is  unwarranted  by  our  14  years  of  experience  wit- 
the  Court  in  operation.  The  Department  of  Jus 
tice  therefore  renews  the  recommendation  tha 
this  part  of  the  reservation  be  eliminated  at  th' 
earliest  possible  date. 


King  and  Queen  of  Nepal  To  Visit 
United  States  in  April 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  28 

The  White  House  announced  on  January  2i 
that  Their  Majesties  King  Mahendra  and  Queei 
Ratna  of  Nepal,  who  recently  accepted  the  Presi 
dent's  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States,  an 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  Washington  on  April  27 

Their  Majesties  will  remain  in  Washingtoi 
until  the  morning  of  April  30,  when  they  wil 
depart  on  an  extensive  tour  of  the  United  States 


0  See  Report  on  the  Self-Judging  Aspect  of  the  Unitec 
States'  Domestic  Jurisdiction  Reservation  With  Respec. 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  American  Bai 
Association,  Section  of  International  and  Comparativ* 
Law  (August  1959)  and  bibliography  therein. 
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Peace  With  Justice  in  Freedom 


by  Andreto  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  l 


The  American  people  and  Government  sincerely 
lesire  peace.  They  are  eager  to  work  for  peace. 
They  are  honestly  determined  to  carry  out  any 
igreements  that  might  be  reached  for  peace. 

This  peace  of  which  we  speak  must,  however, 
)e  peace  with  honor.  This,  to  me,  has  three  re- 
tirements, all  of  them  interrelated: 

that  we  preserve  our  national  security; 

that  we  help  preserve  the  security  of  the  free 
vorld ; 

i  that  we  support  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
i!or  themselves  the  form  of  political,  economic,  and 
ocial  system  under  which  they  wish  to  live. 

Peace  with  honor  will  not  be  achieved  if  we 
acrifice  or  blur  any  one  of  these  three 
equirements. 

This  new  year,  the  first  of  a  new  decade,  will 
e  historic  in  testing  whether  peace  with  justice 
a  freedom  is  possible  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
'resident  Eisenhower  will  go  in  May  to  Paris 
or  the  summit  meeting  with  Chairman  Khru- 
itichev.  He  will  go  in  June  to  Moscow  for  further 
ilks  with  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

i  The  forthcoming  summit  conference  may  not 
jroduce  final  decisions  on  the  great  problems 
'hich  divide  the  world.  We  do  not  believe  these 
ffl  be  settled  at  a  blow  by  any  conference, 
father,  we  should  expect  these  problems  will  be 
iie  subject  of  a  series  of  conferences,  such  as  the 
leaders  of  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
i.ave  proposed  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  of  efforts 
;jlow  the  summit  level,  such  as  the  nuclear-test- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Women's  Forum  on  National 
purity  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  29  (press  release 

i). 
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ing  conference  and  the  10-nation  disarmament 
conference. 

Although  realistically  we  shall  not  go  to  this 
initial  summit  meeting  with  great  expectations, 
nevertheless  it  should  be  valuable  in  probing  So- 
viet intentions  and  attitudes. 

In  recent  months,  and  particularly  after  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  return  from  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  we  have  noted  a  partial  change  in  Soviet 
tactics.  The  Soviets  have  seemed  somewhat  more 
amenable,  less  aggressive,  more  relaxed,  less 
provocative. 

It  has  therefore  seemed  logical  to  us  and  our 
allies  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  at  a  summit 
conference  to  see  whether  this  different  approach 
offers  a  prospect  for  beginning,  at  least,  to  settle 
some  of  the  major  issues  outstanding  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  include  disarmament,  Ger- 
many including  Berlin,  and  a  number  of  items 
under  the  overall  heading  of  East- West  relations. 

The  Western  Powers  have  begun  intensive  work 
in  preparation  for  the  summit  meeting.  No  effort 
will  be  spared  to  arrive  at  Western  positions  which 
will  offer  fair  and  honest  bases  for  agreement. 

But,  while  Soviet  tactics  seem  to  have  changed, 
we  have  been  able  thus  far  to  detect  no  change 
whatever  in  Soviet  ultimate  ambitions — the  cre- 
ation of  a  Communist  world.  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev, in  a  number  of  statements  even  after  he 
returned  from  the  United  States,  has  helped  us 
to  keep  this  in  mind.  He  has  missed  no  occasion 
to  insist  upon  the  inevitability  of  the  triumph  of 
communism  over  the  free  world  and  upon  his 
determination  to  bring  this  about. 

True,  he  has  recently  emphasized  that  this  will 
not  be  done  through  war.  The  Soviet  Union's 
progress  in  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  may 
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have  had  one  good  result.  It  may  have  impressed 
upon  the  Soviet  rulers  the  horrible  destructiveness 
of  modern  weapons.  They  know  that  in  a  major 
war  the  Soviet  Union  would  suffer  devastation 
many,  many  times  greater  than  the  terrible  losses 
they  experienced  in  the  last  war.  Therefore  the 
thesis  of  Lenin  that  war  is  necessary  to  overcome 
capitalism  has  evidently  been  modified. 

But  the  conflict  will  be  waged  just  the  same 
and  with  the  same  intensity  as  if  it  were  military. 
The  battlefields  will  be  political,  economic,  psy- 
chological. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  will  employ  all  means  possible  to  tri- 
umph in  all  these  fields. 

Meaning  of  "Peaceful  Coexistence" 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Soviets  when  they 
speak  of  "peaceful  coexistence" — a  phrase  used 
very  often  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  during  his 
visit  to  the  United  States.  It  is  peaceful  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  implies  no  shooting  war.  All  its 
other  connotations  are  of  conflict — conflict  be- 
tween two  opposing  camps,  constant  battle  for  vic- 
tory of  one  over  the  other,  ultimate  total  triumph 
and  ultimate  total  defeat. 

In  a  speech  at  Novosibirsk  on  October  10,  1959, 
Chairman  Khrushchev  said:  "Coexistence  is  the 
extension  of  the  struggle  of  two  social  sys- 
tems. .  .  .  We  believe  this  is  an  economic,  polit- 
ical and  ideological  struggle  but  not  a  military 
struggle."  If  this  is  the  meaning  of  peaceful  co- 
existence, can  we  take  seriously  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
call  for  an  end  to  the  "cold  war"  ?  Certainly  the 
American  people  and  Government  would  welcome 
a  genuine  Soviet  move  to  end  the  cold- war  policy 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  present  disagreement 
between  East  and  West  and  to  replace  it  with  a 
policy  of  peaceful  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  if  the  emphasis  from  Moscow  is  con- 
tinually on  struggle,  struggle,  struggle,  can  we  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  sincere  when  he 
proclaims  the  end  of  the  cold  war? 

The  Communist  reasoning  goes  something  like 
this : 

First,  the  capitalist  and  Communist  systems  (by 
capitalism  the  Soviets  mean  the  definition  given 
it  by  Marx,  thus  ignoring  the  developments  of 
the  last  century)  are  inherently  antagonistic. 
Their  mutual  struggle  represents  the  working  of 
an  historical  process. 


Second,  the  Communist  camp  is  not  powerfu 
enough  at  present  to  overwhelm  the  capitalis 
camp  by  frontal  assault.  At  the  same  time  th 
Communist  camp  has  become  so  powerful  that  th 
capitalist  camp  can  no  longer  overthrow  i 
through  war.  Therefore  the  two  systems  will 
peacefully  coexist  until  there  is  a  decisive  weak 
ening  of  the  capitalist  camp  or  a  decisive  strength 
ening  of  the  Communist  camp. 

Third,  since  the  Communist  system  represent 
the  wave  of  the  future,  its  components  cannc 
secede.  In  other  words,  condemnation  for  Yugc 
slavia  and  no  independence  for  the  satellites. 

Fourth,  the  free  flow  of  non-Communist  idea 
within  the  bloc  is  forbidden  because  they  ar 
poisonous;  but  the  free  world  should  give  fuj 
access    to    Communist    ideas    because    they    ai 
progressive. 

Fifth,  competition  between  the  Communist  sys 
tern  and  the  capitalist  system  can  take  place  onl'r 
outside  the  Communist  camp,  especially  in  lesl 
developed  countries.  Those  countries  where  th"; 
capitalist  system  has  not  developed  spontaneous! 
should  be  helped  by  the  bloc  to  bypass  the  capita, 
ist  stage  and  proceed  directly  to  communism. 

Sixth,  the  promotion  of  communism  on  a  work 
wide  scale  is  a  sacred  responsibility  of  the  pr( 
eminent  Soviet  Communist  Party,  as  well  as  ai 
Communist  parties.  This,  however,  does  not  rer 
resent  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  othe 
countries  by  the  Soviet  state. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  peaceful  coexistence  i 
the  Soviet  lexicon,  and  we  need  to  keep  it  cor 
stantly  in  mind. 

Peaceful  coexistence  seems  to  be  the  only  cor 
cept  available  to  the  Soviets  for  explaining  th 
prolonged  existence  of  the  capitalist  systen 
More  than  a  century  ago  Karl  Marx  predicte 
the  collapse  of  capitalism.  But  now,  lo  and  b< 
hold,  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century,  whs 
Marx  called  capitalism  has  disappeared.  In  it 
place  a  great  variety  of  systems,  combining  i 
various  degrees  democratic  political  forms  an 
mixed  economic  forms,  flourish  around  the  worl( 
In  other  countries  new  combinations  are  evolving 
often  painfully.  Marx's  theory,  meanwhile,  hi 
nowhere  proven  itself  in  practice  and  has  everj 
where  been  discarded  by  life  itself.  Despite  h 
prediction  that  the  few  would  become  wealthtf 
and  the  many  poorer,  the  opposite  has  prove 
true  in  countries  which  have  maintained  the: 
democratic  ways  of  life. 
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ij  The  United  States  and  the  free  world  generally 
st  would  warmly  welcome  an  improvement  of  their 
ij  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  shall  leave 
linot  the  smallest  pebble  unturned  to  see  if  this  is 
ij  possible.  We  are  at  all  times  willing  to  meet  the 
ill  Soviet  Government  halfway,  and  then  a  little 
fcmore,  to  achieve  true  peace. 


Friendship  Between  Russian  and  American  Peoples 

There  has  been  traditional  friendship  between 
the  Russian  and  the  American  peoples.    We  have 


"long  cherished  Russian  music  and  literature,  we 
admired  Russian  bravery  and  resistance  in  the 
last  war,  we  appreciate  Russian  achievements  in 
..science.  It  is  tragic  that  real  peace  does  not  exist 
'between  our  two  peoples. 

Certainly  there  is  no  quarrel  between  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
,  Don't  we  all  want  the  same  thing :  self  -improve- 
ment, a  better  life  for  our  children,  justice,  an 
honest  reward  for  honest  labor,  and  the  right  to 
;3njoy  the  fruits  of  what  we  have  helped  create? 
The  best  hope  for  true  peace  lies  in  the  prospect 
that  modifications  in  Soviet  behavior  ultimately 
will  develop. 

What  are  the  true  bases  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  for  the  free  development  of  each  people 
'  Which  is  the  essential  condition  for  the  free  devel- 
opment of  all?  They  are  tolerance  and  good- 
tieighborliness,  honest  and  voluntary  cooperation 
by  all  nations  for  the  good  of  all,  equal  justice 
mder  law  for  all  nations,  respect  for  the  funda- 
nental  human  rights  and  for  the  dignity  and 
,ivorth  of  man  and  the  equality  of  all  nations,  large 
md  small. 

Implicit  in  these  principles  is  abandonment  by 
ihe  Soviet  Union  of  the  concept  of  two  hostile 
tramps  and  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  one 
^orld.  In  that  one  world  there  would  continue 
o  be,  as  always,  diverse  national  cultural  and 
Political  and  social  systems,  but  these  would  not 
sxist  in  a  perpetual  state  of  nonshooting  warfare. 
The  United  States  is  prepared  to  do  its  full 
part  to  put  these  principles  into  practice.  For 
[ixample,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  prepared  to 
jigree  to  real  independence  for  the  countries  of 
pastern  Europe,  President  Eisenhower  has  made 
it  clear  that  the  United  States  would  not  seek 
military  alliances  with  them,  would  not  try  in 
my  way  to  turn  them  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
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and  indeed  would  want  them  to  have  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  the  right 
way  in  his  address  to  the  American  people  on 
December  23  last.2  In  contrast  to  the  overtones 
of  implacable  struggle  contained  in  peaceful  co- 
existence, please  listen  to  these  ringing  words  of 
the  President : 

Our  concept  of  the  good  life  for  humanity  does  not  re- 
quire an  inevitable  conflict  between  peoples  and  systems, 
in  which  one  must  triumph  over  the  other.  Nor  does  it 
offer  merely  a  bare  coexistence  as  a  satisfactory  state  for 
mankind.  .  .  . 

We  believe  that  history,  the  record  of  human  living,  is 
a  great  and  broad  stream  into  which  should  pour  the 
richness  and  diversity  of  many  cultures,  from  which 
emerge  ideas  and  practices,  ideals  and  purposes,  valid  for 
all.  We  believe  each  people  of  the  human  family,  even 
the  least  in  number  and  the  most  primitive,  can  contribute 
something  to  a  developing  world  embracing  all  peoples, 
enhancing  the  good  of  all  peoples. 

Madam  Chairman,  that  is  the  true  American 
concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  peoples. 

Forthcoming  Negotiations 

We  are  now  in  the  course  of  what  may  prove 
long  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
negotiations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  testing  have  been  going  on  for 
well  over  a  year.  The  disarmament  negotiations 
which  begin  on  March  15  may  conceivably  last  for 
several  years.  The  series  of  summit  conferences 
proposed  by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  de  Gaulle 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  and  accepted  by 
Chairman  Khrushchev,  may  likewise  continue  for 
years. 

There  is  nothing  easy  and  nothing  rapid  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Three  points,  therefore,  should  constantly  be 
kept  in  mind : 

One  is  the  need  for  patience  and  realism.  We 
must  not  demand  that  our  leaders  rush  quickly 
into  agreements  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  simply  for 
the  sake  of  having  agreements.  We  must  not  ex- 
pect too  much  from  each  stage  of  negotiation. 
The  issues  that  divide  the  two  sides  are  hard  and 
deep,  the  philosophies  are  wide  apart. 

The  second  is  the  need  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  free  world.    In  these  months  of  preparation 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18, 1960,  p.  75. 
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for  the  East- West  summit  meeting,  I  venture  to 
predict  that  we  will  be  reading  all  sorts  of  reports 
about  all  sorts  of  conflicts  among  the  "Western 
allies — cleavages,  differences,  dissensions,  splits, 
divisions,  clashes,  oppositions,  breaches,  ruptures, 
breakdowns,  breakups,  breakaparts,  breakoffs, 
breakaways,  and  what  have  you.  There  are  some 
more  words  I  might  think  of,  but  I  won't  bore  you 
with  them;  you  will  see  them  in  the  news  re- 
ports. Conflict,  or  the  mere  suspicion  of  it,  makes 
news  more  easily  than  agreement. 

In  the  preparation  of  various  important  posi- 
tions it  is  inevitable  that  different  points  of  view 
will  be  expressed  and  urged.  It  is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  free  world  that  its  members  can 
advance  varying  points  of  view  in  the  process  of 
reaching  accord.  At  this  time  last  year  we  were 
preparing  for  the  East- West  foreign  ministers 
conference  at  Geneva,  and  there  were  innumerable 
stories  concentrating  on  cleavages  among  the 
allies.  But  when  the  Western  foreign  ministers 
met  in  Paris  10  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
Geneva  conference,  these  differing  points  of  view 
had  been  ironed  out,  or  were  ironed  out  by  the 
ministers  themselves,  and  the  Western  ministers 
went  to  Geneva  with  an  agreed-upon  forward- 
looking  position,  worked  out  in  great  detail.  I 
predict  the  same  thing  will  happen  again. 

A  third  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  as  we 
search  for  equitable  solutions  that  will  conduce  to 
true  peace  we  must  maintain  strong  defenses. 
Weakness  on  our  part  will  not  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  or  of  freedom  and  justice.  It  will  under- 
mine our  negotiating  position  and  make  agree- 
ment more  difficult.  Almost  as  bad  would  be  an 
appearance  of  weakness  leading  to  the  Soviets' 
assumption  that  we  were  neglecting  our  military 
defenses.  Until  enforceable  and  properly  safe- 
guarded agreements  are  reached,  the  military 
capability  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies  must 
be  kept  at  a  manifestly  adequate  level. 

Soviet  "Disarmament"  Announcement 

At  present  the  Soviet  Union  propaganda  ap- 
paratus is  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  put  across 
Chairman  Khrushchev's  announcement  on  Janu- 
ary 14  that  the  Soviet  Government  intended  to  re- 
duce its  armed  forces  over  the  next  1  or  2  years 
by  1.2  million  men.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  same  announcement  Mr.  Khrushchev 
declared  that  total  Soviet  armed  might  would  not 


only  not  be  diminished  but,  because  of  the  develop 
ment  and  production  of  rockets,  would  in  fac? 
increase. 

The  Soviet  so-called  "disarmament"  equatioi 
therefore  runs  something  like  this :  From  3.6  mil 
lion  men,  which  they  have  now,  deduct  1.2  millior 
while  adding  the  equivalent  in  missile  firepowe  I 
of,  say,  1.5  million.  The  Soviet  Government  tell 
the  rest  of  the  world  this  is  disarmament.  It  re 
assures  its  own  people,  and  particularly  the  mill 
tary  bureaucracy,  that  this  is  increased  firepowei  j 
Everybody  should  be  happy. 

And  then  Soviet  propaganda  calls  on  othe 
states  to  reduce  their  armed  forces  in  emulatio: 
of  the  Soviet  example.  But  it  does  not  say  M 
them,  at  the  same  time  increase  your  overall  mill 
tary  might.  And  it  blandly  ignores  the  root  o] 
the  whole  problem,  that  it  was  Soviet  actions  ove 
the  past  15  years  which  impelled  the  West  to  builc 
up  its  armed  forces  after  it  had  disbanded  th 
great  forces  with  which  World  War  II  was  fought 

Role  of  Chinese  Communists 

Here  I  should  like  to  add  another  word  of  caK 
tion.  I  very  much  fear  that,  in  our  concentratioi 
of  attention  on  the  forthcoming  summit  confer 
ence  with  Chairman  Khrushchev,  we  shall  forge 
another  part  of  the  world  where  the  issues  likewi& 
are  hard  and  deep,  where  the  dangers  are  con 
stant.    I  refer  to  the  Far  East. 


Though  there  has  been  some  lessening  of  ten 
sion  as  between  Western  nations  and  the  Sovie 
Union,  there  has  been  no  lessening  of  tensioi 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  are  continuing  U 
maintain  in  Asia.  The  Chinese  Communist  rulen 
still  breathe  fire  and  fury,  still  keep  American: 
imprisoned,  still  refuse  to  renounce  force  as  ai 
instrument  of  policy,  still  reject  the  reunificatioi 
of  Korea,  still  exert  their  evil  influence  agains 
their  neighbors,  still  portray  the  United  State! 
as  their  Enemy  Number  One— as  they  did  evei 
before  they  came  to  power  in  1949.  The  95th  meet 
ing  between  our  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  and  th< 
Chinese  Communist  Ambassador  there  took  plac( 
last  week,  and  we  are  just  as  far  apart  as  ever. 

We  gain  the  vivid  impression  that  the  Chinesi 
Communist  rulers  are  reluctant  to  see  Chairmar 
Khrushchev  engage  in  conversations  with  tin 
Western  leaders.  They  appear  to  fear  he  is  weak 
ening  in  what  they  think  should  be  a  merciless 
fight  against  the  free  world.     They  seem  to  feel 
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md  resent,  that  they  are  being  left  out  of  the 
jouncils  of  the  great.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
nsist  that  the  rest  of  the  world  accept  their 
standards  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  the  situation  has 
listinctly  improved.  The  last  decade  has  seen 
•eal  progress  achieved  in  the  Far  East.  There 
las  been  an  awakening  of  Asian  awareness  to  the 
•eal  dangers  of  the  Communist  threat.  Commu- 
list  China's  own  actions  in  Tibet  and  against 
india  have  vividly  illustrated  these  dangers. 

The  independence  and  freedom  of  our  Asian 
riends  has  been  maintained  through  our  individ- 
ual and  collective  security  efforts.  Our  economic 
id  programs  are  helping  their  peoples  toward  a 
•etter  material  life.  The  new  decade  we  have 
ust  entered  should  see  further  progress  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  endeavors  to  meet  the 
■asic  aspirations  of  Asian  nationalism. 
Last  week  there  occurred  an  event  of  profound 
ignificance  to  the  Pacific  area,  Asia,  and  the 
/orld — the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  mutual  co- 
peration  and  security  between  Japan  and  the 
Jnited  States.3  This  treaty  set  the  seal  of  friend- 
hip  upon  the  partnership  for  peace  of  the  two 
ations.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  virile,  in- 
enious,  forward-looking  Japanese  people,  we  can 
)ok  with  greater  confidence  toward  increased 
lability  and  economic  betterment  in  the  area. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  month  of  a 
'.ew  decade  which  should  prove  decisive  for  the 
iture  of  the  world.  This  initial  year  of  the 
'ecade  promises  to  be  an  extraordinarily  busy  one, 
Tobably  an  augury  of  the  whole  decade.  This 
aar  should  give  us  further  evidences  of  the 
stounding  benefits  science  can  bring  to  mankind 
.  only  good  sense,  restraint,  tolerance,  and  con- 
deration  for  others  is  manifest  throughout  the 
orld. 

My  own  hunch  is  that  we  shall  have  peace. 
|his  can  be  the  uncertain,  unreal  peace  we  have 
!)w,  or  it  can  be  true  peace  with  justice.  We 
jiall  never  cease  to  assert  that  the  former  is  not 
jwd  enough  for  the  men,  women,  and  children 
[ho  inhabit  this  globe.  We  shall  continue  un- 
asingly  to  work  honorably  for  the  latter.  For 
is  the  only  basis  on  which  mankind  can  prosper 
lid  be  truly  happy. 


"For  text  of  the  treaty,  together  with  a  communique 
Id  other  related  documents,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1960,  p.  179. 


What  we  want  and  what  the  peoples  of  all  the 
world  want  are  much  the  same  things.  We  want 
to  construct  a  better  world  for  our  children,  one 
in  which  they  can  live  in  security  against  war, 
privation,  ignorance,  and  injustice.  We  want  a 
world  in  which  each  nation  can  freely  contribute 
its  ideas  and  the  benefit  of  its  experience  to  others 
and  can  as  freely  draw  upon  the  ideas  and  experi- 
ences of  other  nations.  We  want  to  cooperate 
with  other  peoples  in  building  an  international 
order  in  which  each  can  realize  its  national  am- 
bitions without  exploiting  or  threatening  the  well- 
being  of  others.  Nations  with  different  economic, 
political,  and  social  systems,  we  believe,  can  work 
together  fruitfully  for  common  goals  if  they  ac- 
cept the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter :  tolerance 
for  other  nations'  ways  of  life  and  voluntary 
cooperation  for  the  good  of  all. 


U.S.  Restates  Policy  Toward  Cuba 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  26 

Secretary  Herter  and  I  have  been  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  relations  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
Ambassador  [Philip  W.]  Bonsai,  who  is  currently 
in  Washington,  shared  in  our  discussions.  We 
have  been,  for  many  months,  deeply  concerned  and 
perplexed  at  the  steady  deterioration  of  those  rela- 
tions,1 reflected  especially  by  recent  public  state- 
ments by  Prime  Minister  Castro  of  Cuba  as  well 
as  by  statements  in  official  publicity  organs  of  the 
Cuban  Government.  These  statements  contain 
unwarranted  attacks  on  our  Government  and  on 
our  leading  officials.  These  attacks  involve  serious 
charges,  none  of  which,  however,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  formal  representations  by  the  Government 
of  Cuba  to  our  Government.  We  believe  these 
charges  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

We  have  prepared  a  restatement  of  our  policy 
toward  Cuba,  a  country  with  whose  people  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  enjoy  a  firm  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial friendship. 

The  United  States  Government  adheres  strictly 

1  For  Department  statements  concerning  U.S.-Cuba  re- 
lations, see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  715,  and  Feb.  1, 
1960,  p.  158. 
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to  the  policy  of  nonintervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  countries,  including  Cuba.  This 
policy  is  incorporated  in  our  treaty  commitments 
as  a  member  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Second,  the  United  States  Government  has  con- 
sistently endeavored  to  prevent  illegal  acts  in  terri- 
tory under  its  jurisdiction  directed  against  other 
governments.    United    States    law    enforcement 
agencies  have  been  increasingly  successful  in  the 
prevention  of  such  acts.    The  United  States  rec- 
ord in  this  respect  compares  very  favorably  with 
that  of  Cuba,  from  whose  territory  a  number  of 
invasions  directed  against  other  countries  have 
departed  during  the  past  year,  in  several  cases 
attended  with  serious  loss  of  life  and  property 
damage  in  the  territory  of  those  other  countries. 
The  United  States  authorities  will  continue  to 
enforce  United  States  laws,  including  those  which 
reflect  commitments  under  inter- American  trea- 
ties, and  hope  that  other  governments  will  act 
similarly.     Our  Government  has  repeatedly  indi- 
cated that  it  will  welcome  any  information  from 
the  Cuban  Government  or  from  other  govern- 
ments regarding  incidents  occurring  within  their 
jurisdiction  or  notice  which  would  be  of  assist- 
ance  to   our  law  enforcement  agencies  in  this 
respect. 

Third,  the  United  States  Government  views 
with  increasing  concern  the  tendency  of  spokes- 
men of  the  Cuban  Government,  including  Prime 
Minister  Castro,  to  create  the  illusion  of  aggres- 
sive acts  and  conspiratorial  activities  aimed  at  the 
Cuban  Government  and  attributed  to  United 
States  officials  or  agencies.  The  promotion  of  un- 
founded illusions  of  this  kind  can  hardly  facili- 
tate the  development,  in  the  real  interest  of  the 
two  peoples,  of  relations  of  understanding  and 
confidence  between  their  Governments.  The 
United  States  Government  regrets  that  its  ear- 
nest efforts  over  the  past  year  to  establish  a  basis 
for  such  understanding  and  confidence  have  not 
been  reciprocated. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  Government,  of 
course,  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  national 
sovereignty  to  undertake  those  social,  economic, 
and  political  reforms  which,  with  due  regard  for 
their  obligations  under  international  law,  they 
may  think  desirable.  This  position  has  fre- 
quently been  stated,  and  it  reflects  a  real  under- 
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standing  of  and  sympathy  with  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people.     Similarly,  the 
United  States  Government  and  people  will  con- 
tinue to  assert  and  to  defend,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  own  sovereignty,  their  legitimate  interests. 
Fifth,  the  United  States  Government  believes 
that  its  citizens  have  made  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  the  economies  of  other  countries  by  means 
of  their  investments  and  their  work  in  those  coun- 
tries  and  that  such  contributions,  taking  into 
account  changing  conditions,  can  continue  on  a 
mutually  satisfactory  basis.     The  United  States 
Government  will  continue  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Cuban  Government  any  instances  in 
which  the  rights  of  its  citizens  under  Cuban  law 
and  under  international  law  have  been   disre- 
garded and  in  which  redress  under  Cuban  law  is 
apparently  unavailable  or  denied.    In  this  con- 
nection it  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  Governments  in  matters  recognized  undei 
international  law  as  subject  to  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations will  be  resolved  through  such  negotia 
tions.    In  the  event  that  disagreements  betweer 
the    two    Governments   concerning   this   matte: 
should   persist,    it   would   be   the   intention   oi 
the    United    States    Government   to    seek    solu- 
tions  through   other   appropriate   international 
procedures. 

The  above  points  seem  to  me  to  furnish  reason 
able  bases  for  a  workable  and  satisfactory  rela 
tionship  between  our  two  sovereign  countries.  . 
should  like  only  to  add  that  the  United  State: 
Government  has  confidence  in  the  ability  of  th 
Cuban  people  to  recognize  and  defeat  th 
intrigues  of  international  communism  which  ar, 
aimed  at  destroying  democratic  institutions  n 
Cuba  and  the  traditional  and  mutually  beneficia, 
friendship  between  the  Cuban  and  America] 
peoples. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  BONSAL* 

1  am  proceeding  to  Washington  for  consulta 
tions  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  officers  o 
the  Department  on  our  relations  with  the  Go\ 
ernment  of  Cuba.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  wi. 
be  in  Washington.  As  you  know,  I  was  her 
earlier  this  month  for  the  same  purpose.  M 
second  trip  in  a  very  few  weeks  is  due  to  th 

2  Made  at  Idlewild  Airport,  New  York,  N.T.,  on  Jan.  i 
(press  release  36  dated  Jan.  25) . 
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highly  regrettable  deterioration  of  the  relations 
between  our  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Cuba.  Kecent  public  statements  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Fidel  Castro,  and  state- 
ments in  official  publicity  organs  of  the  Cuban 
Government  have  contained  unwarranted  attacks 
oil  our  Government  and  on  our  leading  officials, 
including  the  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  situation  created  by  those  attacks 
will  be  the  topic  of  my  consultations  in 
Washington. 

However,  in  these  consultations  I  will  bear  con- 
stantly  in  mind  the  traditional  and  very  lively 
friendship  and  affection  which  exist  between  the 
Cuban  and  American  peoples.  During  my  year 
in  Cuba  I  have  had,  in  my  capacity  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Government, 
many  heartening  evidences  of  that  friendship  and 

,  of  its  indestructibility. 

I  will  also,  in  these  consultations,  be  mindful  of 
and  sympathetic  with  the  legitimate  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people  and  of  their 
desire  for  improved  living  conditions.  I  believe 
that  those  aspirations  and  ideals  are  similar  to 
our  own  and  that  the  people  of  Cuba,  like  our 
own,  have  faith  in  the  methods  of  democracy  for 

,  their  achievement. 

I  believe  furthermore  that  steady  social  and 
economic  progress  in  Cuba  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  private  Ameri- 
can interests  there,  since  those  interests  have, 
generally  speaking,  made  highly  constructive  con- 
tributions to  the  island's  economy. 

i  United  States-Soviet  Lend-Lease 
Talks  Discontinued 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  42  dated  January  27 

A  profound  difference  of  opinion  has  become 
apparent  between  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ments concerning  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  ne- 
gotiations which  began  January  11,  1960,  on  the 
unsettled  Soviet  lend-lease  account.  Following 
the  conversations  at  Camp  David,1  it  had  been  the 
understanding  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  these 


*For  text  of  a  joint  communique  released  at  the  con- 
clusion of  talks  between  Premier  Khrushchev  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  at  Camp  David,  Md.,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  499. 


negotiations  were  to  deal  with  the  lend-lease  set- 
tlement  as  a  separate  and  independent  problem. 
In  conformity  with  this  understanding  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  [Llew- 
ellyn E.  Thompson]  sent  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  on  December  7,  1959,  in 
which,  after  referring  to  "the  September  meetings 
between  President  Eisenhower  and  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.K.,  N.  S. 
Khrushchev,  at  which  time  the  Chairman  agreed 
to  a  resumption  of  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of 
lend-lease,"  it  was  proposed  that  such  negotiations 
begin  in  Washington  on  January  11,  1960. 

In  his  reply  of  December  22,  1959,  Mr.  [Andrei 
A.]  Gromyko  appeared  to  confirm  this  understand- 
ing by  stating  that  the  Soviet  Government  "is  pre- 
pared to  begin  negotiations  in  Washington  on 
January  11,  1960  for  settling  the  question  of  Lend- 
Lease"  and  by  making  no  reference  to  any  other 
subject  of  negotiation  in  this  connection.  How- 
ever, when  the  negotiations  actually  began  on 
January  11,  1960,  it  was  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Government  that  a  lend-lease  settlement  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  separate  and  independent  prob- 
lem but  that  any  settlement  of  this  question  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  con- 
clusion of  a  trade  agreement  giving  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ex- 
tension of  long-term  credits  on  acceptable  terms 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  U.S.  in  these  negotiations,  explained 
during  their  course  why  the  U.S.  Government  is 
not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  negotiate  on  either 
of  these  subjects. 

In  explaining  the  U.S.  position  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  discussions  at  Camp  David,  Mr. 
Bohlen  made  it  plain  that  a  satisfactory  lend-lease 
settlement  was  an  essential  prerequisite  before  the 
executive  branch  could  take  up  with  Congress  the 
possibility  of  removing  some  of  the  existing  legis- 
lative restrictions  which  have  an  effect  upon 
Soviet-U.S.  trade. 

The  current  Soviet  position  that  a  lend-lease 
settlement  must  be  accompanied  by  simultaneous 
conclusion  of  a  trade  agreement  and  the  extension 
of  long-term  credits,  nevertheless,  has  remained 
unchanged. 

In  addition  this  position  was  further  reaffirmed 
in  most  definite  form  by  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  Soviet 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  conversation  on 
January  19  with  Ambassador  Thompson  in  Mos- 
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cow.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  concerning  the  terms 
of  reference  of  these  negotiations,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  no  common  ground  for  their  continu- 
ance at  this  time. 

The  U.S.  Government,  however,  is  prepared  to 
resume  negotiations  for  a  lend-lease  settlement  at 
any  time  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared 
to  negotiate  on  this  as  a  separate  and  independent 
question. 

NOTES  SETTING   UP  NEGOTIATIONS 

U.S.  Note  of  December  7 

American  Embassy,  Moscow,  December  7,  1959 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Septem- 
ber meetings  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  N.  S. 
Khrushchev,  at  which  time  the  Chairman  agreed  to  a 
resumption  of  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  lend-lease. 

I  am  instructed  to  state  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  undertake  such  negotiations, 
and  proposes  that  they  begin  in  Washington  on  January 
11,  1960.  Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  will  conduct  the 
negotiations  for  the  United  States. 

A  reply  at  the  early  convenience  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  to  whether  it 
is  agreeable  to  this  proposal,  and  as  to  whom  it  will  desig- 
nate to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  its  side,  would  be 
appreciated. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 
His  Excellency 
Andrei  A.  Ghomyko 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Soviet  Reply  of  December  22 

Unofficial  translation 

Moscow,  22  December  1959 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  In  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  note 
of  December  7,  1959,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is 
prepared  to  begin  negotiations  in  Washington  on  January 
11,  1960  for  settling  the  question  of  Lend-Lease.  The 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  these  negotiations 
will  be  M.  A.  Menshikov,  Soviet  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  in  the  United  States. 

I  beg  you  to  accept,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  assurances  of 
my  high  esteem. 

A.  Gromyko 

His  Excellency 

Mr.  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
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The  Rural  Community 
in  a  Worldwide  Setting 


I 


by  Robert  H.  Thayer x 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  concentrate  your 
special  strength,  your  initiative,  your  enthusiasm, 
and  your  energy  to  the  job  that  I  believe  is  the 
most  important  job  in  the  world  today — impor- 
tant for  you  and  for  me  and  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren  and  all  who  come  after  them. 

It  is  the  job  of  establishing  international 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of 
America  and  the  peoples  of  the  new,  sensitive  areas 
of  the  world.  If  that  job  can  be  done  and  done  i 
well,  there  can  be  lasting  peace  in  the  world  and 
peace  with  justice,  freedom,  and  dignity  for  the 
individual.  Since  I  spent  2y2  years  in  the  Com- 
munist-dictated country  of  Kumania,2  I  know 
only  too  well  that  peace  without  justice,  freedom, 
and  dignity  for  the  individual  is  not  peace  at  all 
and  that  a  life  under  such  a  peace  is  not  worth 
living. 

What  does  international  mutual  understanding 
mean  ?  It  isn't  complicated ;  it  is  very  simple.  It  , 
means  getting  to  know  people  from  foreign  lands, 
the  way  they  live,  the  way  they  dress,  what  they 
eat,  what  they  do,  the  things  they  produce  and 
how  they  produce  them,  and  the  way  they  think 
and  how  they  express  their  thoughts  in  words 
or  song  or  story.  It  means  finding  out  what 
makes  them  tick  and  helping  them  to  learn  what 
makes  you  tick.  It  means  recognizing  that  people 
from  foreign  lands  have  different  ways  of  doing 
things  and  because  their  ways  are  different  from 
yours  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  wrong.  What 
may  be  wrong  for  you  may  be  right  for  them  and 
vice  versa.  Their  customs,  their  reactions,  their 
likes  and  dislikes  won't  be  the  same  as  yours; 
but  blood  runs  in  their  veins,  they  are  happy  or 
sad,  they  laugh  or  they  cry,  they  are  bold  or 
afraid,  exactly  as  you  and  I  are.  And  since  they 
are  human  beings  like  you  and  me,  they  are  per- 
fectly understandable  to  you  and  me  and  perfectly 
capable  of  understanding  you  or  me.  And  let  me 
emphasize  this  point.    Mutual  understanding  does 


1  Address  made  before  Ruritan  National  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  on  Jan.  25  (press  release  33).  Mr.  Thayer  is  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coordination 
of  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Relations. 

2  Mr.  Thayer  was  American  Minister  to  Rumania  from 
August  1955  to  December  1957. 
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not  have  to  be  mutual  liking  or  mutual  admira- 
tion. You  need  not  like  or  admire  someone  to 
understand  him.  If  you  understand  someone  you 
dislike,  you  can  adjust  yourself  to  him,  but  dis- 
like coupled  with  lack  of  understanding  leads  to 
situations  that  bring  on  the  danger  of  clashes  and 
incidents  which  lead  to  war. 

I  wish  we  could  do  away  with  the  word  "for- 
eigner" or  even  the  word  "foreign"  when  we 
speak  of  people  from  other  lands.  There  are 
many  meanings  of  the  word  "foreign"  if  you  look 
it  up  in  the  dictionary,  many  of  them  perfectly 
appropriate,  but  I  am  afraid  we  tend  to  think  of 
the  harsher  meanings  of  the  word,  such  as  alien 
in  character,  not  appropriate,  outlandish,  re- 
mote— like  having  a  foreign  body  in  your  eye. 
It  is  curious  how  perfectly  harmless  words  can 
gradually  take  on  a  connotation  that  was  never 
intended.  A  foreigner  is  simply  someone  who 
comes  from  a  land  other  than  one's  own;  a  for- 
eigner is  not  someone  who  is  strange  or  undesir- 
able or  even  so  terribly  different  once  mutual 
understanding  is  established.  But  unfortunately 
we  Americans,  after  years  of  isolation,  tend  to  ap- 
proach foreigners  with  a  chip  on  our  shoulders. 
:  There  is  a  psychological  bloc  that  we  must  and 
can  overcome  which  handicaps  us  in  our  relations 
with  other  people. 

Crusade  for  Mutual  Understanding 

Why  am  I  asking  for  your  help  particularly  in 
this  situation  ?     Did  you  know  that  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population  live  in  small  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  rural  communities  ?     And  the  percent- 
age is  even  higher  in  those  sensitive  areas  of  the 
i  world  where  new  nations  are  springing  into  being 
and  groping  with  the  problems  which  freedom 
.  and  sovereignty  bring.     The  principal  objective 
;  of  all  these  people  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  objec- 
tive of  Ruritan— to  make  their  small  towns,  vil- 
lages,  and  rural   communities  better  places   in 
I  which  to  live. 

You  here  have  an  unusual  cultural  affinity  with 
i  similar  peoples  in  these  sensitive  areas,  and  as  a 
.result  you  have  an  unusual  opportunity  and,  as 
I  citizens  of  the  United  States,  an  unusual  respon- 
sibility. You  are  better  equipped  by  background, 
i  experience,  and  temperament  born  of  your  en- 
i  vironment  to  establish  mutual  understanding  be- 
,  tween  the  peoples  of  America  and  the  peoples  of 
;  these  nations  than  anyone  else  in  this  country. 
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This  means  that  you  can  make  a  very  powerful 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  in  the  world  of 
peace  with  justice,  freedom,  and  individual  dig- 
nity if  you  have  the  inclination  and  the  will  to  do 
so.  You  can  do  so  by  enlisting  in  this  crusade 
that  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  am  urging  all  American  citizens  to  join — 
a  crusade  not  to  jam  the  American  way  of  life 
down  the  throats  of  the  peoples  of  these  new 
countries,  but  a  crusade  to  make  it  possible  for 
these  peoples  to  understand  the  peoples  of  Amer- 
ica and  from  that  understanding  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  our  experience  as  pioneers  in  solving  some 
of  the  very  same  problems  with  which  they  are 
faced  as  new  nations. 

It  wasn't  so  very  long  ago  that  we  began  in 
America  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
nation,  to  learn  how  to  conquer  the  wilderness 
and  arid  lands  to  feed  our  growing  population, 
and  to  build  our  small  towns  and  villages.  From 
this  experience,  which,  I  think,  no  one  can  deny 
has  been  pretty  successful,  can  we  not  help  others 
who  are  on  the  threshold  of  this  same  experience? 
Of  course  we  can.  But  we  can  only  do  it  if  we 
first  establish  mutual  understanding  so  that  we 
shall  know  these  people  well  enough  to  be  able 
to  help  them  in  a  way  which  they  won't  misin- 
terpret as  being  patronizing,  or  as  imposing  our 
will  upon  them,  or  as  attempting  to  take  them 
over,  and  so  that  they  will  know  us  for  what  we, 
as  Americans,  really  are  and  not  as  the  interna- 
tional Communists  would  have  them  believe 
we  are. 

I  remember  not  so  long  ago  standing  outside 
my  hotel  in  the  city  of  Cluj  in  Rumania,  a  city 
which  used  to  have  a  fine  university— it  still  is  a 
university  town— and  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
great  mass  of  young  people  from  the  university, 
who  always  crowded  around  the  car  with  the 
American  flag  on  it  and  plied  us  with  questions 
about  America.  After  one  of  them  had  cross- 
examined  me  about  university  life  in  this  coun- 
try, I  said  to  him,  "Come  on  over  and  see  what 
America  is  really  like."  He  replied  quickly,  "Oh, 
I  couldn't.  I  don't  want  to  join  the  millions  of 
starving  unemployed  in  America."  It  was  Hit- 
ler's man  Goebbels  who  first  found  that  if  you 
use  the  lie  often  and  long  enough  it  begins  to  be 
believed.  International  communism  is  still  fol- 
lowing this  procedure. 
Fifty-eight  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
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the  century,  an  American  Protestant  minister 
named  John  House  was  serving  as  a  missionary 
in  Greece  in  a  rural  area  near  the  city  of  Salonika. 
Like  most  missionaries,  the  Keverend  House  was 
a  teacher  as  well  as  a  clergyman.  What  im- 
pressed John  House  most  about  his  students  was 
their  extreme  poverty  and  the  great  difficulty 
their  farm  families  were  having  in  trying  to  con- 
quer an  almost  barren  soil. 

John  House  borrowed  money,  purchased  50 
acres  of  land  in  Greece,  and  started  a  school  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  his  students  in  their  farm- 
ing problems.  His  students  learned  and  re- 
turned to  their  villages  to  teacli  others.  Thus 
was  established  the  American  Farm  School  of 
Salonika,  a  permanent  link  between  rural  Amer- 
ica and  rural  Greece. 

Each  year  500  youngsters  from  villages 
throughout  Greece  come  to  the  American  Farm 
School  for  training  in  the  operations  of  a  rural 
community.  These  young  farmers  are  as  much 
pioneers  as  were  the  American  frontiersmen  who 
battled  their  way  west  during  the  19th  century, 
and  they  are  learning  some  of  the  lessons  learned 
by  American  pioneers.  At  the  American  Farm 
School  the  future  leaders  of  rural  Greece  are  as 
much  the  inheritors  of  the  democratic  ideals  and 
rugged  individualism  of  the  American  pioneers 
as  are  all  of  us  here  tonight. 

This  is  the  type  of  activity  that  can  serve  as 
a  basis  for  building  solid  ties  of  international 
understanding  which  no  Communist  ideology  or 
totalitarian  demagog  will  be  able  to  sever.  I 
know  that  rural  America,  represented  by  you  here 
tonight,  can  lead  the  way  in  identifying  the 
United  States  with  the  aspirations  and  needs  of 
the  people  in  rural  areas  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  is  why  I  need  your  help. 

Opportunities  for  Cultural  Diplomacy 

What  have  I,  in  my  position  as  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Cultural  Relations,  to  do 
with  all  of  this,  and  where  does  the  Government 
come  in  ?  The  United  States  takes  a  leading  part 
in  the  opening  of  communications  between  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  peoples  of  other 
countries,  so  that  they  can  get  to  know  each  other 
and  respect  each  other's  accomplishments  and 
problems  in  every  aspect  of  their  lives  and  con- 
tribute from  each  other's  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  the  building  of  a  better  community. 
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The  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
would  like  to  profit  from  our  experience  in  their  I 
forward  march.     But  they  are  not  going  to  fol- 
low   blindly    the    example    provided    by    rural   I 
America,  even  though  that  example  during  the 
development  of  our  country  during  the  past  200  I 
years  is  a  magnificent  one.    Our  experience  was 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  traditional  ideas 
of  democracy,  individual  dignity,  and  basic  faith  ,| 
in  religion,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  a 
genius  for  innovation  and  an  inexhaustible  capac- 
ity for  modernization.     But  we  should  recognize 
the    fact    that   mutual   understanding   must   be 
established  first,  before  anyone  is  going  to  be 
willing  to  profit  by  our  experience. 

My  job  is  to  open  up  opportunities  for  this 
understanding  through  what  I  have  been  calling 
"cultural  diplomacy."    What  is  cultural  diplo-;, 
macy?     It  is  the  process  of  communicating  the 
culture  of  one  people  to  another  people  so  as  to . 
bring  about  complete  mutual  understanding.     It 
is  the  concentrated  use  of  our  cultural  and  edu- 
cational resources  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs' 
for  the  development  of  that  social  environment, 
which  will  make  for  enduring  peace  and  the  politi-! 
cal  common  good  of  mankind.    It  is  a  job  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  State  Department 
or  any  other  agency  alone.     It  is  a  job  that  de-, 
mands  the  wholehearted  and  active  participation 
of  Americans  in  every  area  and  walk  of  life. 

Government  Activities  and  Private  Initiative 

Let  me  show  you  how  your  Government  is: 
taking  action  in  the  development  of  understand- 
ing between  Americans  and  the  peoples  of  other 
countries  and  how  you  can  take  the  initiative  in 
this  field. 

In  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Relations,  which  I  head,  we  spend 
well  over  $30  million  a  year  in  carrying  out  a 
variety  of  exchange  programs.  The  biggest  one 
is  the  International  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, which  many  Americans  know  in  terms  of 
the  Fulbright  and  Smith-Mundt  scholarships  that 
are  awarded  to  students,  teachers,  and  college  pro- 
fessors. More  than  65,000  alumni  of  this  program 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  are  helping  to  en- 
lighten their  fellow  citizens  about  foreign 
cultures. 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  made  special 
arrangements  to  extend  our  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchange  programs  to  the  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
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tries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Last  November  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  ex- 
tend this  program  for  another  2  years  and  to 
expand  cooperative  efforts  in  a  variety  of  cultural 
and  scientific  fields.3 

Under  the  President's  Special  International 
Program  for  Cultural  Presentations  we  assist  the 
foreign  appearances  of  American  orchestras, 
dance  groups,  theater  societies,  athletic  organiza- 
tions, and  other  cultural  attractions.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO  we  help  cany  out  the  cultural  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization. 

In  all  of  these  activities  Americans,  whether 
they  be  students,  teachers,  college  professors, 
musicians,  actors,  ballet  dancers,  or  whatever  else, 
come  face  to  face  with  the  people  of  other  lands — 
either  here  or  abroad — and  through  personal  con- 
tact are  able  to  establish  the  kind  of  relationship 
between  human  beings  that  alone  can  lay  the  bond 
of  real  mutual  understanding. 

What  specifically  can  you  do  to  help  in  this 
work?  You  are  already  doing  a  great  deal.  I 
congratulate  Puritan  on  its  planned  hospitality 
program  for  foreign  visitors  during  1960.  I  con- 
gratulate rural  America  for  such  successful 
programs  as  the  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange,  the  overseas  programs  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  the  "Farmer-to-Farmer 
Program"  of  Farmers  and  World  Affairs,  and  the 
rural  development  programs  of  24  American  land- 
grant  colleges.  I  think  it  significant  that  the 
counterpart  of  4-H  Club  work  in  the  United 
States  has  been  established  in  33  countries  with 
20,000  clubs  for  625,000  boys  and  girls. 

The  basic  ideals  behind  agricultural  extension 
work,  vocational  schools,  and  land-grant  colleges 
have  permeated  and  taken  root  in  rural  areas  from 
Viet-Nam  to  Turkey.  I  attribute  these  develop- 
;  ments  in  a  large  measure  to  the  excellent  way  in 
}  which  rural  America  has  taken  to  its  heart  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  foreign  citizens  who  have 
jcome  to  the  United  States  to  be  trained  in  the 
|  leadership  of  rural  communities  and  to  the 
[enthusiasm  with  which  our  experts  in  rural  organ- 
ization  have   gone   abroad    to   demonstrate  the 


For  text  of  a  joint  communique  issued  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  negotiations,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  848; 
I  for  text  of  cultural  agreement,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  28,  1959,  p. 
1 951. 
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techniques  and  communicate  the  ideals  that  have 
made  America  so  strong  at  the  "grass  roots." 

Developing  a  Universal  Consciousness 

I  have  something  very  simple  to  ask  you  to  do. 
I  want  you  to  make  up  your  minds  tonight  that 
you  will  bring  up  your  children  to  speak  at  least 
one,  if  not  two,  languages  other  than  our  own ;  that 
you  will  bring  them  up  to  think  it  just  as  impor- 
tant to  know  intimately  and  to  understand  people 
from  lands  as  far  away  as  Asia  as  it  is  to  know 
the  family  that  lives  next  door.  For  with  the  jet 
age  your  next-door  neighbor  is  not  going  to  be  a 
Kentuckian ;  your  next-door  neighbor  is  going  to 
be  from  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Our  children  must  learn  to  speak  foreign 
languages  in  their  schools,  and  we  need  more  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  speak  the  nonwestern  lan- 
guages like  Hindi,  Swahili,  and  Arabic.  We  need 
to  develop  a  universal  consciousness  of  other  cul- 
tures that  will  bring  Djakarta  and  Algeria  as 
close  to  us  as  Wakefield,  Virginia,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  We  need  a  large  corps  of  trained  stu- 
dents, businessmen,  government  workers,  labor 
leaders,  agricultural  experts,  and  professional  peo- 
ple who  will  be  as  much  at  home  in  Kabul,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Santiago,  Chile,  as  they  are  in 
Boonsboro,  Maryland,  or  Ames,  Iowa. 

In  short,  we  must  place  our  communities  in  the 
context  of  a  worldwide  setting  and  modify  our 
institutions  accordingly. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  elementary  and  high 
school  children  giving  oral  presentations  in  for- 
eign languages  as  fluently  as  they  do  in  English. 
I  would  like  to  see  subjects  like  pan- Africanism 
and  the  European  Common  Market  become  as 
much  a  part  of  our  lives  as  recreation  centers 
and  county  fairs.  I  would  like  to  see  our  local 
newspapers  carry  more  news  and  feature  stories 
about  life  in  Latin  America  and  southeast  Asia. 

I  think  all  of  us  should  strive  to  add  world  citi- 
zenship to  our  basic  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
in  our  Nation,  States,  and  local  communities. 

I  know  that  the  broadening  of  our  horizons 
from  our  immediate  environments  to  areas  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish. 
I  know  some  people  who  would  not  be  very  com- 
fortable in  going  from  New  Jersey  to  Nebraska  or 
from  Tennessee  to  Oregon,  much  less  in  trying  to 
comprehend  the  social  customs,  religions,  and 
ways  of  life  of  people  in  Morocco  or  Mozambique. 
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But  this  is  both  a  jet  age  and  an  age  of  world 
leadership  for  the  United  States.  We  need  to 
exercise  that  leadership  with  skill,  boldness,  and 
compassion.  Our  greatest  asset  for  that  task  is 
our  people — people  who  have  the  basic  traditions 
and  pioneer  spirit  to  conquer  new  frontiers. 

The  job  of  perfecting  communications  between 
peoples  is  our  big  frontier  as  we  enter  the  excit- 
ing decade  of  the  1960's.  It  is  a  frontier  not  only 
for  rural  America  but  for  urban  America  and 
exurban  America  as  well. 

I  urge  you  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  estab- 
lishing more  extensive  contacts  with  foreign  com- 
munities. As  community  leaders  you  should  ex- 
amine your  schools  to  see  if  they  are  training  your 
children  for  world  leadership  and  citizenship. 
Add  world  affairs  to  the  discussions  at  your 
monthly  Ruritan  meetings.  Bring  your  commu- 
nities into  the  international  picture. 

If  you  will  join  this  crusade  of  cultural  diplo- 
macy we  will  succeed  in  breaking  down  the  purely 
psychological  and  artificial  barriers  that  keep 
Americans  and  peoples  of  other  lands  apart,  and 
we  will  create  a  climate  where  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  for  the  wealth  of  our  experience  and  suc- 
cess in  the  building  of  our  new  nation  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  the  multitude  of  new  nations 
springing  to  life  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world.  And  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  con- 
tribution will  be  the  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
a  nation  with  justice,  freedom,  and  dignity  for  the 
individual. 


Nations  Invited  To  Participate 
in  1964  New  York  World's  Fair 

Press  release  31  dated  January  22 
Department  Announcement 

The  Department  of  State,  on  January  21,  1960, 
sent  to  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington,  D.C., 
a  diplomatic  note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  en- 
closing an  invitation  from  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  1964  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at  New 
York  City  in  that  year  in  celebration  of  the  ter- 
centenary anniversary  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  1964  World's  Fair  at  New  York  has 
adopted  as  its  theme  "Peace  Through  Understand- 
ing" and  is  sponsored  as  an  event  of  primary 
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international  significance.  Although  held  under 
private  auspices,  it  enjoys  the  support  and  coop- 
eration of  the  Governments  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  City  of  New  York,  as  well  as  prom- 
inent business,  civic,  industrial,  trade,  and  labor 
organizations  having  national  and  international 
ties  of  great  importance. 

The  selection  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  the 
location  for  the  1964  World's  Fair  was  recom- 
mended by  a  Presidential  commission  in  a  report 
approved  by  the  President  on  October  29, 1959. 

For  these  reasons,  and  also  because  1964  will 
mark  the  15th  anniversary  of  New  York  as  the 
permanent  home  of  the  United  Nations,  the  De- 
partment of  State  favors  the  holding  of  such  an 
important  international  exposition  and  hopes  that 
as  many  nations  as  possible  will  be  represented  at 
the  1964  World's  Fair  at  New  York. 

The  general  regulations  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  will  be  made  available  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Correspondence  and  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  New  York  World's  Fair  should  be 
addressed  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  1964 
Corporation,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York. 
1,  N.Y. 

Text  of  Invitation 

Deab  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  have  the  honor  to  extend  to 
your  government  a  formal  invitation  to  participate  in  a 
World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  cele- 
brate its  Tercentenary  Anniversary  in  the  year  1964. 

The  holding  of  this  Fair  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  Special  Presidential  Commission  appointed  by  him 
which,  under  date  of  October  29,  1959,  recommended  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  holding  of 
an  international  exposition  of  the  first  category  in  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1964  should  be  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  which  Commission  further  recom- 
mended that  "New  York  City,  of  all  American  cities,  is 
best  qualified  to  accomplish  the  monumental  effort 
required." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  also  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Commission  to  assist 
in  obtaining  maximum  participation  by  foreign  nations 
in  the  New  York  City  1964  World's  Fair. 

I  would  like  to  express  our  sincere  wish  that  the  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  trade  organizations  in  your  coun- 
try might  also  exhibit  at  the  "1964  New  York  World's 
Fair"  and  that  your  government  will  assist  them  ir 
arranging  for  their  participation. 

This  "1964  New  York  World's  Fair"  has  taken  for  its 
theme,  the  significant  words,  "Peace  Through  Under 
standing"  and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  exhibitors,  botl 
governmental  and  private,  will  demonstrate  to  the  mil 
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lions  of  visitors  to  the  Fair,  the  interdependence  of  all 
nations  and  people  to  the  end  that  through  this  "1964 
New  York  World's  Fair",  all  who  visit  it  will  carry  away 
with  them  a  deeper  understanding  of  each  of  the  nations 
of  the  world — an  understanding  that  will  help  to  promote 
that  peace  sought  by  all  peoples  everywhere. 

The  occasion  for  this  Fair,  our  Tercentenary  Anniver- 
sary, enables  me  to  call  to  your  attention  the  close  ties 
between  New  York  City  and  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
these  300  years,  through  our  City  have  come  millions  of 
immigrants,  who  have  brought  to  this  nation  the  culture 
and  national  backgrounds  of  every  nation  on  earth. 
These  immigrants,  by  their  later  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  have  created  ties  with  all  nations  that  have  and 
will  ever  be  a  major  influence  in  the  mutual  good-will 
between  our  great  country  and  yours.  Our  great  city 
has  been  the  host  to  the  leaders  of  other  nations,  and  time 
and  time  again  has,  we  hope,  supplied  living  proof  that 
peoples  of  many  national  origins,  race,  color  and  creed 
can  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

I  believe  that  the  "1964  New  York  World's  Fair"  to  be 
held  in  honor  of  this  Anniversary  will  truly  be  an  event 
of  international  importance.  In  1964,  it  will  have  been 
'25  years  since  last  the  nations  of  the  world  met  in  our 
>city  to  exchange  cultural,  commercial  and  industrial 
-ideas.  Then  we  called  that  World  Fair,  "The  World  of 
Tomorrow".  When  one  considers  the  strides  that  have 
been  made  since  that  time,  the  new  discoveries  and  in- 
dustries that  were  then  undreamed  of — atomic  power, 
television,  cybernetics— it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
wonders  that  this  "1964  New  York  World's  Fair"  will 
reveal. 

The  City  of  New  York  is,  I  believe,  a  most  desirable 
place  for  the  holding  of  this  World's  Fair.  The  site  of 
ithe  previous  Fair  held  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1939  is  admirably  adapted  and  has  been  made  available 
for  the  "1964  New  York  World's  Fair".  This  location, 
at  Flushing  Meadow,  was  originally  prepared  at  a  cost 
in  excess  of  $26,000,000.00— and  has  been  preserved  as  a 
Park  during  the  years  since  1939.  In  addition  since  the 
Bstablishment  of  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  our  city  has  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  international  affairs;  and  is,  we  hope  you  will 
agree,  the  leading  center  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
world  today.  It  is  the  largest  city  on  this  Continent  and 
possesses  more  facilities  for  housing,  transporting,  feed- 
ng  and  entertaining  visitors  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States. 

This  Fair  has  the  full  support  of  all  segments  of  busi- 
ness, industry  and  culture  of  the  City  and  State  and  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  has  pledged  the  full  support  of  the  State 
|)f  New  York  to  this  exposition  and  has  joined  in  our  re- 
quest that  the  Federal  Government  transmit  this  invita- 
i  ion  to  your  Government. 

|  Detailed  information  about  the  "1964  New  York  World's 
jPair"  will  be  communicated  to  you  by  the  Fair's 
management. 

Most  respectfully, 


Robert  F.  Wagner 
Mayor 


ebruary   15,   I960 


Views  Invited  on  GATT  Relations 
With  Tunisia  and  Poland 


Press  release  61  dated  January  29 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

As  a  result  of  public  notices  issued  on  January 
29  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  and  the 
Committee  for  Eeciprocity  Information,  public 
views  are  requested  regarding  the  provisional  ac- 
cession of  Tunisia  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  regarding  a  rela- 
tionship between  Poland  and  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  GATT  closer  than  that  afforded  by 
the  observer  status  which  that  country  now  has. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is 
a  multilateral  trade  agreement  containing  sched- 
ules of  tariff  concessions  and  general  provisions 
designed  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a 
multilateral  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Thirty- 
seven  countries,  including  the  United  States,  are 
contracting  parties  to  the  GATT  and  several 
others  participate  in  its  work  on  a  limited  basis. 

The  Government  of  Tunisia  has  expressed  its 
readiness  to  enter  into  tariff  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  acceding  to  the  GATT.  Under  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  proposed  for  Tu- 
nisia's provisional  accession  to  the  GATT,  these 
negotiations  would  take  place  during  the  GATT 
tariff  conference  which  will  convene  at  Geneva  in 
September  of  1960.  Pending  the  conclusion  of 
these  negotiations,  it  is  proposed  that  Tunisia 
accede  provisionally  to  the  GATT,  applying  the 
provisions  of  the  GATT  to  contracting  parties  to 
that  agreement  which  formally  accept  these  ar- 
rangements, but  Tunisia  would  not  undertake 
obligations  with  respect  to  tariff  concessions.  In 
return  such  contracting  parties  would  apply  to 
Tunisia  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  other  than 
those  which  accord  direct  rights  to  their  schedules 
of  tariff  concessions.  Tunisia  will  also  partici- 
pate on  a  limited  basis  in  the  work  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  GATT. 

The  arrangements  for  the  provisional  accession 
of  Tunisia  would  not  involve  the  modification  of 
any  United  States  tariff  rates  or  the  addition  of 
any  new  articles  to  any  existing  schedule  of  United 
States  duty  concessions.  The  United  States  has 
no  bilateral  trade  agreement  with  Tunisia. 
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At  the  invitation  of  the  Contracting  Parties, 
Poland  has  been  represented  by  an  observer  at 
meetings  of  the  Contracting  Parties  since  their 
12th  session  (October-November  1957) .    Kecently 
Poland  and  the  Contracting  Parties  have  had  un- 
der consideration  the  means  of  achieving  a  closer 
relationship.    The  arrangements  which  have  been 
developed  would  record  the  desire  of  Poland  and 
contracting  parties  which  formally  accept  these 
arrangements  to  expand  their  trade  with  each 
other.    They  provide  that  Poland  would  under- 
take promptly  to  make  public  certain  information 
such  as  laws,  regulations,  and  statistics  relating  to 
trade.    Provision  would  be  made  for  the  bilateral 
adjustment  of  questions  arising  out  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  for  an  annual  review  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  of  the 
implementation    of    the    arrangements.     Poland 
would  participate,  without  a  vote,  in  the  work  of 
the  Contracting  Parties. 

The  United  States  has  no  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ment with  Poland.  The  proposed  arrangements 
would  not  require  the  granting  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  trade  with  Poland  and  would 
not  involve  the  granting  of  new  concessions  in  any 
United  States  tariff  rates  or  the  extension  to 
Poland  of  any  rights  to  any  existing  United  States 
tariff  concessions. 

Interested  persons  may  express  views  regarding 
any  aspect  of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  these  arrangements  with  respect  to  Tu- 
nisia and  Poland.  Such  views  will  be  carefully 
considered  before  a  final  decision  is  reached  as  to 
the  United  States  position  with  regard  to  these 
arrangements. 

Written  views  should  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  the  interde- 
partmental committee  which  receives  views  con- 
cerning trade  agreement  matters,  by  February  29, 
1960,  and  public  hearings  by  the  Committee  will 
open  on  March  15,  1960.  Requests  for  appear- 
ances at  the  hearings,  which  may  be  made  only 
by  persons  filing  written  briefs,  may  be  sent  to 
the  Chairman,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation, Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington 

25,  D.C. 

Copies  of  the  notices  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee  and  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation and  of  the  arrangements  under  consid- 
eration for  Tunisia  and  Poland  are  attached. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  :  Provisional 

Accession  of  Tunisia  ;  Relations  With  Poland 
Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity  Information 

Closing  date  for  Applications  to  Appear  at  Hearing  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1960 

Closing  date  for  Submission  of  Briefs  February  29,  1960 
Public  Hearings  Open  March.  15,  1960 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of  intention  to  con- 
sider participating  in  arrangements,  not  involving  the  con- 
duct of  tariff  negotiations,  for  the  provisional  accession 
of  Tunisia  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  for  accomplishing  relations  with  Poland  under 
the  General  Agreement  closer  than  the  observer  status 
now  applicable  to  that  country. 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082  of 
October  5,  1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR,  1949-1953  Comp., 
pp.  281,  355),  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  oral  presen- 
tation of  views  in  regard  to  any  aspect  of  the  foregoing 
proposals  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  not  later  than  February  29,  1960. 
The  application  must  indicate  an  estimate  of  the  time 
required  for  oral  presentation.  Written  statements  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  February  29, 1960.  Such  com- 
munications shall  be  addressed  to  "Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C."  Fifteen  copies  of  written  state- 
ments, either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated,  shall  be  sub-  : 
mitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  except 
information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence, 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  Infor- 
mation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall  be 
submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked  "For  Official 
Use  Only  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information". 
Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will 
be  heard,  beginning  at  10 :00  a.m.  on  March  15,  1960  in 
the  Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Eighth  and  E  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Wit- 
nesses who  make  application  to  be  heard  will  be  advised 
regarding  the  time  and  place  of  their  individual  appear- 
ances. Appearances  at  hearings  before  the  Committee 
may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who 
have  filed  written  statements  and  who  have  within  the 
time  prescribed  made  written  application  for  oral  pre- 
sentation of  views.  Statements  made  at  the  public  hear- 
ings shall  be  under  oath. 

Copies  of  the  notice  issued  today  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C,  and  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Field  Offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation this  29th  day  of  January,  1960. 

Edward  Yardley 

Secretary 

Committee  for  Reciprocity 

Information 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
PROPOSED  ARRANGEMENTS 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  :  Provisional 
Accession  of  Tunisia  ;  Relations  with  Poland 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (43  Stat.  945,  ch. 
474;  65  Stat.  73,  ch.  141),  and  to  paragraph  4  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5, 1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR,  1949- 
1953  Comp.,  pp.  281,  355),  notice  is  hereby  given  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  of 
intention  to  consider  arrangements,  not  involving  the 
jconduct  of  tariff  negotiations,  for  the  provisional  acces- 
sion of  Tunisia  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  and  for  accomplishing  a  relationship  with  Poland 
under  the  General  Agreement  closer  than  the  observer 
;  status  now  applicable  to  that  country. 

1.  Tunisia.  Under  the  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
visional accession  of  Tunisia  that  country  would  apply 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  to  contracting 
parties  to  that  Agreement  which  formally  accept  these 
arrangements.  Tunisia  would  not  undertake  obligations 
with  respect  to  tariff  concessions.  In  return  such  con- 
tracting parties  would  apply  to  Tunisia  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  other  than  those  which  accord  direct 
;  rights  to  their  schedules  containing  tariff  concessions. 
The  United  States  has  no  bilateral  trade  agreement  with 
Tunisia. 

i  2.  Poland.  The  arrangements  with  respect  to  Poland 
i  would  record  the  desire  of  Poland  and  of  contracting 
;  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  which  formally  accept 
-these  arrangements  to  expand  their  trade  with  each 
other.  They  provide  that  Poland  would  undertake 
promptly  to  make  public  certain  information  such  as 
iiaws,  regulations,  and  statistics  relating  to  trade.  Pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  the  bilateral  adjustment  of 
luestions  arising  out  of  these  arrangements  and  for  an 
innual  review  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  of  the  implementation  of  the  arrangements. 
Poland  would  participate,  without  a  vote,  in  the  work  of 
i  :he  Contracting  Parties. 

The  proposals  with  respect  to  neither  of  these  two 
|:ountries  would  involve  the  modification  of  any  United 
I  States  tariff  rates  or  the  addition  of  any  new  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  to  any  existing  schedule 
!>f  United  States  tariff  concessions. 

\  Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
imended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082,  as 
imended,  information  and  views  as  to  any  aspect  of  the 


proposals  announced  by  this  notice  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  in  accord- 
ance with  the  announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that 
Committee. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements,  this  29th  day  of  January,  1960. 

John  A.  Birch 

Chairman 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on 

Trade  Agreements 


TEXTS  OF  DECLARATIONS 

Tunisia 

DECLARATION  ON  THE  PROVISIONAL  ACCESSION 

OF  TUNISIA  TO  THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON 

TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

The  Government  of  Tunisia  and  the  other  governments 
on  behalf  of  which  this  Declaration  has  been  accepted  (the 
latter  governments  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "par- 
ticipating governments")  ; 

Considering  that  the  Government  of  Tunisia  on  4 
November  1959  made  a  formal  request  to  accede  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "General  Agreement")  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII  of  the  General 
Agreement;  and 

Having  regard  to  the  desire  of  many  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  to  conduct  the  tariff  negotia- 
tions with  Tunisia,  which  it  is  considered  should  precede 
accession  under  Article  XXXIII,  during  the  tariff  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  1960  and  1961,  arrangements  for 
which  are  being  made  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Contracting  Parties")  : 

1.  Declare  that,  pending  the  accession  of  Tunisia  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII,  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  tariff  negotiations  with  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement,  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
participating  governments  and  Tunisia  shall  be  based 
upon  the  General  Agreement  as  if  the  provisions  of  the 
model  protocol  of  accession  approved  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  on  23  October  1951,  were  embodied  in  this  Dec- 
laration, except  that  Tunisia  shall  not  have  any  direct 
rights  with  respect  to  the  concessions  contained  in  the 
schedules  annexed  to  the  General  Agreement  either  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  II  or  under  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Article  of  the  General  Agreement. 

2.  Request  the  Contracting  Parties  to  perform  such 
functions  as  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this 
Declaration. 

3.  This  Declaration,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  be 
opened  for  acceptance,  by  signature  or  otherwise,  by 
Tunisia,  by  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement, 
and  by  any  governments  which  accede  provisionally  to 
the  General  Agreement. 
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4.  This  Declaration  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement. 

5.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  shall  promptly  furnish  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  this  Declaration,  and  a  notification  of  each 
acceptance  thereof,  to  each  government  to  which  this 
declaration  is  open  for  acceptance. 

6.  This  Declaration  shall  become  effective  between 
Tunisia  and  any  participating  government  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  following  the  day  upon  which  it  shall  have 
been  accepted  on  behalf  of  Tunisia  and  of  that  govern- 
ment; it  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  Government  of 
Tunisia  accedes  to  the  General  Agreement  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  XXXIII  thereof  or  until  31  Decem- 
ber 1961,  whichever  date  is  earlier,  unless  it  has  been 
agreed  by  Tunisia  and  the  participating  governments  to 
extend  its  validity  to  a  later  date. 

Done  at  Tokyo  this  twelfth  day  of  November  one  thour 
sand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  in  a  single  copy  in 
the  English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  authentic. 

Poland 

DECLARATION  ON  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CON- 
TRACTING PARTIES  TO  THE  GENERAL  AGREE- 
MENT ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  POLISH  PEOPLE'S  RE- 
PUBLIC 

— A— 

The  Government  of  Poland  hereby  declares  : 

1.  That,  being  guided  by  the  objectives  set  out  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "General  Agreement"), 
it  desires  to  expand  its  trade  with  the  other  countries 
which  are  parties  to  this  Declaration  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  advantage  in  trading  conditions  and  opportunities. 

2.  That  it  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  any 
representations  which  may  be  addressed  to  it  by  any 
other  party  to  this  Declaration  concerning  the  implemen- 
tation of  paragraph  1  above  and  will  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  consultations  with  such  party  concerning  its 
representations. 

3.  That,  in  line  with  the  corresponding  commitments 
accepted  by  the  contracting  parties  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment, it  will  make  public  promptly,  in  a  manner  as  to 
enable  governments  and  traders  to  become  acquainted 
with  them,  laws,  regulations,  judicial  decisions,  adminis- 
trative rulings  and  agreements  of  general  application  as 
well  as  statistics  pertaining  to  trade.  This  provision 
shall  not  require  the  disclosure  of  confidential  informa- 
tion which  would  impede  law  enforcement  or  otherwise 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  or  prejudice  the  legiti- 
mate commercial  interests  of  public  or  private  enterprises. 

4.  That  it  will  annually  review  with  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Contracting  Parties")  the  implementation  of 
the  above  paragraphs. 


— B— 

The  parties  to  this  declaration,  other  than  Poland, 
hereby  declare". 

1.  That,  being  guided  by  the  objectives  set  out  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  General  Agreement,  they  desire  to  ex- 
pand their  trade  with  Poland  on  the  basis  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage in  trading  conditions  and  opportunities. 

2.  That  they  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  any 
representations  which  may  be  addressed  to  them  by 
Poland  concerning  the  implementation  of  paragraph  1 
above  and  will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  consultations 
with  Poland  concerning  such  representations. 

3.  That  they  will  annually  review  with  Poland  and  the 
Contracting  Parties  the  implementation  of  the  above 
paragraphs. 

4.  That  they  will  request  the  Contracting  Parties  : 

(a)  To  take  note  of  this  Declaration; 

(b)  To  invite  the  Government  of  Poland  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Contracting  Parties  ; 

(c)  To  undertake  the  functions  set  out  in  paragraph 
4  of  Part  A  and  paragraph  3  above. 

— C— 

1.  This  Declaration  shall  be  open  for  acceptance,  by 
signature  or  otherwise  by  Poland,  by  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  and  by  any  governments  which 
have  acceded  or  may  accede  provisionally  to  the  General  ■ 
Agreement. 

2.  This  Declaration  shall  enter  into  force  when  it  has 
been  accepted  by  Poland  and  by  two  thirds  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  General  Agreement. 

— D— 

The  Government  of  Poland  or  any  other  party  to  this 
Declaration  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  from  this  arrange- 
ment upon  written  notice  being  given  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Parties  : 

(a)  If  Poland  should  withdraw  from  this  arrangement, 
the  Declaration  shall  lapse  and  any  arrangements  made 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  cease  to  be  valid ; 

(b)  If  a  party  to  this  Declaration  other  than  Poland 
should  withdraw  from  this  arrangement  the  sole  effect  of 
such  withdrawal  shall  be  to  terminate  the  application  of 
this  Declaration  as  between  Poland  and  the  party  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  a  majority  of  the  contracting  parties 
remain  parties  to  this  arrangement. 

— E— 

1.  This  Declaration  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

2.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
shall  promptly  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  this  Declara- 
tion, and  a  notification  of  each  acceptance  thereof,  to 
each  government  to  which  this  Declaration  is  open  for 
acceptance. 

Done  at  Tokyo,  this  ninth  day  of  November,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  in  a  single  copy,  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  authentic. 
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Italy,  Portugal,  and  U.K.  Relax 
Controls  on  Dollar-Area  Imports 


ITALY 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  37  dated  January  25 

The  United  States  Government  welcomes  the 
announcement  of  the  Italian  Government  that, 
effective  January  15,  some  200  additional  com- 
modities may  be  imported  freely  from  the  dollar 
area.  This  action  represents  a  further  step  by 
Italy  in  the  direction  of  the  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory and  other  quantitative  import  re- 
strictions and  thus  toward  the  objectives  and 
policies  endorsed  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

As  a  result  of  this  recent  move,  Italian  con- 
sumers will  be  able  to  buy  United  States  goods 
whose  importation  has  been  curtailed  for  many 
years.  Products  freed  from  quota  restrictions 
include:  fresh  or  frozen  fish  and  crustaceans, 
dried  prunes,  malt,  alcoholic  beverages  (except 
wine  and  vermouth),  sulphur  products,  tires,  ply- 
wood, small  agricultural  tractors  (larger  tractors 
were  liberalized  earlier),  cotton  yarns,  yarns  of 
manmade  fibers,  tin  products,  razor  blades,  and 
X-ray  equipment. 

The  action  of  the  Italian  Government  is  a 
significant  move  in  the  direction  of  placing 
United  States  exporters  of  an  extensive  list  of 
products  on  an  equal  competitive  basis  in  the 
Italian  market  with  exporters  of  other  countries. 
However,  Italy  will  maintain  discriminatory  re- 
strictions on  a  whole  range  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  United  States  Government  hopes 
that  Italy  will  make  rapid  progress  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  remaining  quantitative  import 
restrictions. 

PORTUGAL 

^Department  Statement 

_ 

Press  release  38  dated  January  25 

The  United  States  Government  welcomes  the 
announcement  of  the  Government  of  Portugal 
that,  effective  January  10,  discrimination  against 
imports  from  the  dollar  area  has  been  removed 


on  about  900  customs  tariff  items,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  commodities.  Although  all  imports  into 
Portugal  require  prior  authorization,  imports  of 
these  commodities  will  now  be  licensed  auto- 
matically. 

As  a  result  of  this  move,  Portuguese  consumers 
will  be  able  to  buy  a  number  of  United  States 
products  whose  importation  has  been  curtailed 
for  many  years.  Products  which  can  now  be  li- 
censed freely  from  the  United  States  include: 
motor  vehicles,  fertilizers,  synthetic  fiber  yarns, 
plastic  molding  products,  many  textiles,  many 
types  of  industrial  machinery,  radio  and  televi- 
sion receivers,  and  household  equipment,  such  as 
sewing  machines,  refrigerators,  and  washing 
machines. 

This  action  represents  a  significant  step  by  the 
Government  of  Portugal  toward  the  elimination 
of  discriminatory  and  other  quantitative  import 
restrictions.  "With  the  exception  of  some  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  a  few  industrial  products, 
Portugal  will  now  extend  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  the  same  degree  of  automatic  licensing  as 
granted  imports  from  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation.  The 
United  States  Government  hopes  that  Portugal 
will  make  rapid  progress  in  removing  remaining 
restrictions,  which  include  some  important  agri- 
cultural products. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  47  dated  January  29 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  announcement 
by  the  United  Kingdom  that,  effective  February  1, 
1960,  quantitative  controls  will  be  removed  on  im- 
ports from  the  dollar  area  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
manufactures  (except  cigars),  and  fresh  and 
frozen  fish,  synthetic  rubber,  and  transistors.  The 
United  Kingdom  also  plans  to  remove  restrictions 
on  remittances  of  American  film  earnings,  which 
were  previously  limited  to  $17  million  a  year.  In 
the  announcement  the  United  Kingdom  also  in- 
dicated its  intention  to  make  further  progress  in 
eliminating  restrictions  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  announcement  follows  a  similar  announce- 
ment made  November  4,  1959,1  and  is  one  of  a 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30, 1959,  p.  805. 
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series  of  trade  liberalization  measures  taken  by  the 
United  Kingdom  over  the  past  year  which  have 
given  U.S.  exporters  substantially  improved  ac- 
cess to  the  British  market.  It  further  narrows  the 
scope  of  special  import  controls  applied  to  dollar 
products. 

The  United  Kingdom  will  still  apply  discrimi- 
natory restrictions  on  a  number  of  dollar  com- 
modities, including  some  important  agricultural 
products.  The  United  States  hopes  that  further 
progress  in  eliminating  these  remaining  restric- 
tions will  be  rapid. 

U.S.-Canadian  Economic  Committee 
To  Meet  at  Washington 

Press  release  35  dated  January  25 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 25  that  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Joint  United 
States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  will  be  held  at  Washington  on 
February  16  and  17. 

The  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  Inte- 
rior, Agriculture,  and  Commerce  will  represent 
the  United  States.  The  Canadian  delegates  will 
be  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  meeting  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Cabinet-level  officers  of  both  Governments  to  re- 
view the  general  field  of  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Economic  Affairs  was  held  at  Ottawa  on 
January  5-6,  1959.1 

U.S.  and  Canada  To  Discuss 
Columbia  River  Development 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 25  (press  release  32)  the  appointment  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  which  will  conduct  negotiations 
for  an  agreement  with  Canada  leading  to  the  co- 
operative development   of  the  Columbia  River 


Basin.  The  U.S.  delegation  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  with  the  Canadian  delegation  at  Ottawa 
February  11-12,  1960. 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  is  Elmer 
F.  Bennett,  Under  Secretary,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Other  members  are:  Lt.  Gen.  Emerson 
C.  Itschner,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army ;  and  Ivan  B.  White,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  Canadian  delegation  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Minister  of  Justice  E.  D.  Fulton  (chair- 
man) ;  Deputy  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  and 
National  Resources  Gordon  Robertson ;  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  for  External  Affairs  A.  E. 
Ritchie;  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests, British  Columbia,  E.  W.  Bassett. 

The  Department  announced  on  December  30, 
1959,1  that  the  International  Joint  Commission 
had  submitted  to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  its  report  recommending  prin- 
ciples for  determining  and  apportioning  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  cooperative  development  of  the 
Columbia  River.  The  opening  of  the  meeting  at 
Ottawa  on  February  11  signifies  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiations  envisaged  in  the  Department's 
statement  of  December  30,  1959. 


Special  $3  Million  Loan 
IVIade  to  Iceland 

Press  release  44  dated  January  29 

A  special  assistance  loan  of  $3  million  was 
made  to  the  Government  of  Iceland  on  Janu- 
ary 29  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 

Purpose  of  the  loan  is  to  finance  procurement 
of  essential  industrial  commodities,  including 
chemicals,  textiles,  lubricants,  iron  and  steel 
products,  engines  and  turbines,  agricultural 
machinery  parts,  and  motor  vehicles.  The  loan 
is  repayable  in  U.S.  dollars  over  a  period  of  18 
years  at  3%  percent  interest. 

Ambassador  Thor  Thors  of  Iceland  signed  the 
loan  agreement  on  behalf  of  his  Government. 


1  For  text  of  a  joint  communique  issued  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  128. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 1960,  p.  126. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Seeks  Senate  Approval  of  Conventions  on  Law  of  Sea 


Statement  by  Arthur  H.  Dean 


My  name  is  Arthur  H.  Dean.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  New  York,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  Bars.  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea,  which  was  convened  in  Geneva 
from  February  24  to  April  28, 1958.2  And  there- 
fore I  appear  before  you  this  morning  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  large  measure  of  achievement  at  the  confer- 
ence would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  a  number  of  members  of  our  dele- 
gation.3 I  should  like  to  mention  the  following 
who  are  here  this  morning,  and  I  should  like  to 
introduce  them  to  you: 

Admiral  Oswald  S.  Colclough,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
Acting  President  of  George  Washington  University 

tfr.  Arnie  J.  Suomela,  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life, Department  of  the  Interior 

lr.  William  C.  Herrington,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State 

dr.  Raymund  T.  Yingling,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State 

diss  Marjorie  M.  Whiteman,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  of 

'  the  Department  of  State 

dr.  William  M.  Terry,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

.  should  also  like  to  introduce  Admiral  Chester 
\.  Ward,  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Depart- 

'Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
\n  Jan.  20  (press  release  26). 

'For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dean  on  Mar.  11,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1958,  p.  574;  for  Mr.  Dean's  closing 
itatement  on  Apr.  28,  together  with  texts  of  the  conven- 
|  ions,  protocol,  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference, 
tee  ibid.,  June  30, 1958,  p.  1110. 

'For  the  names  of  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see 
'>id.,  Mar.  10, 1958,  p.  404. 
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ment  of  the  Navy,  who  gave  us  excellent  support 
and  advice,  as  did  Admiral  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Loftus  Becker,  former  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State. 

After  much  debate,  negotiation,  and  careful 
study,  there  emerged  from  the  Geneva  conference 
four  conventions  on  the  law  of  the  sea,  plus  an  op- 
tional protocol.  These  have  been  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  are  now  before  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.4    They  are : 

Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 

Zone  (U.N.  doc.  A/CONF.  13/L.52) 
Convention  on  the  High  Seas  ( U.N.  doc.  A/CONF.  13/L.53 

[and  Corr.  1]) 
Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living 

Resources    of    the    High    Seas    (U.N.    doc.    A/CONF. 

13/L.54  [and  Add.  1]) 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  (U.N.  doc.  A/CONF. 

13/L.55) 

In  addition,  there  is  the  Optional  Protocol  of  Sig- 
nature Concerning  Compulsory  Settlement  of  Dis- 
putes (U.N.  doc.  A/CONF.  13/L.57),  such  as 
may  arise  in  the  future  about  the  interpretation  of 
these  conventions. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Most  of  you  are  probably  already  familiar  with 
the  terms  and  words  which  are  employed  in  these 
conventions,  but  I  should  like  to  review  some  of 
the  more  important  ones  to  make  sure  that  you 
will  be  familiar  with  them  when  I  use  them. 

The  "territorial  sea,"  to  which  I  have  referred, 
is  that  marginal  belt  of  waters  running  along  the 
coast    over    which    the    coastal    state    exercises 


4S.  Ex.  J  to  N,  inclusive,  Sept.  9,  1959,  86th  Cong., 
1st  sess. 
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sovereignty,  subject  to  certain  limitations  imposed 
by  international  law.5 

The  "high  seas"  are  all  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  beyond  the  territorial  seas  of  the  coastal 
states,  and  these  high  seas  are  open  and  free  to  all 
nations. 

Any  valid  extension  in  the  width  of  a  nation's 
territorial  sea  with  the  same  extension  of  the 
width  of  territorial  seas  surrounding  islands 
under  the  coastal  state's  jurisdiction  naturally 
cuts  down  the  freedom  of  all  other  nations  to  sail 
on,  or  fly  over,  or  lay  cables  in,  or  to  fish  in  what 
was  formerly  the  high  seas.  Any  extension  of  a 
nation's  territorial  sea  can  be  fraught  with  very 
serious  consequences  for  its  neighbors  and  may 
interfere  with  mobility  and  the  unrestricted  right 
of  movement  on  the  high  seas  and  the  overlying 
airspace.  For  example,  there  is  no  right  for  air- 
craft to  overfly  another  nation's  territorial  seas 
without  its  consent  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  such 
as  the  Chicago  Civil  Aviation  Convention  of  1944. 

To  accommodate  certain  justifiable  desires  of 
coastal  states  to  prevent  infringement  of  their 
internal  laws,  there  has  been  established  adjacent 
to  the  territorial  sea  the  concept  of  a  "contiguous 
zone"  which  extends  beyond  the  territorial  sea 
into  the  high  seas  for  the  limited  purposes  such 
as  protecting  customs,  fiscal,  immigration,  and 
sanitary  regulations.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
a  similar  limited  zone  for  coastal  fisheries  be 
established. 

All  of  these  terms  are  embodied  in  the  legal 
principles  adopted  at  the  Geneva  conference. 

Conferences  on  Law  of  Sea 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  conferences  in  the 
history  of  international  law,  with  86  nations  at- 
tending. In  attendance  also  were  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
governmental organizations. 

With  one  exception  with  respect  to  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea,  which  I  shall  mention  later, 
these  conventions  represent  a  surprisingly  large 
area  of  agreement  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
on  basic  legal  concepts.  They  constitute  real 
progress  in  the  codification  and  development  of 
international  law. 


The  achievements  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference illustrate  the  growing  interdependence  of 
nations  and  the  usefulness  of  an  international 
organization  such  as  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
sider carefully,  and  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  the 
conflicting  interests  of  peoples  dwelling  at  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  oceans  and  dependent  upon 
it  for  their  food  and  livelihood  and  for  their 
communication  and  trade  with  one  another. 

The  sea  around  us  is  the  great  res  convmwiis. 
or  common  resource,  of  all  peoples.  The  topics 
and  problems  dealt  with  in  the  four  convention^ 
affect  all  countries  and  were  quite  properly  dealt 
with  in  a  conference  prepared  and  convened  by  the 
United  Nations. 

The  need  for  such  a  conference  can  be  seen  from 
the  history  of  attempts  to  reach  agreements  or  J 
the  law  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  from  specific  fishing  j 
and  navigation  disputes  which  involve  every  ocear 
or  sea  and  every  continent. 

The  Hague  Conference  of  1930  had  ended  h  I 
failure  to  agree  either  upon  the  territorial  sea  o:| 
the  contiguous  customs  zone. 

Efforts  within  the  Organization  of  America- 
States  at  Santiago  in  1955  6  and  in  Ciudad  Tru 
jillo  in  1956  7  to  reconcile  disputes  on  territorial 
seas,  or  exploitation  of  fisheries  and  the  continen 
tal  shelf,  had  failed  to  reach  a  common  "Ameri 
can"  position,  although  there  was  general  agree 
ment  on  the  need  for  conservation  of  the  sea'1 
resources. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  United  Nation 
to  secure  wider  agreement.  The  views  of  a  num 
ber  of  countries,  including  the  United  States,  wer 
considered  by  the  International  Law  Commissio 
of  the  United  Nations.  Moreover,  the  Unite 
Nations  convened  an  International  Technics? 
Conference  on  Conservation  at  Eome  in  1955.  Fc 
3  weeks  experts  from  51  countries,  including  tl 
United  States,  considered  methods  of  assuring  tl 
"optimum  sustainable  yield"  of  the  livin 
resources  of  the  sea.  Their  conclusions  were  als 
considered  by  the  International  Law  Commissio: 
which  devoted  6  years  to  the  study  and  prepan 
tion  of  its  final  report 8  in  1956. 

Following  the  report  and  recommendations  < 
the  International  Law  Commission,  the  Gener 


5  For  an  article  by  G.  Etzel  Pearey,  Geographer  of  the 
Department  of  State,  on  "Measurement  of  the  U.S.  Terri- 
torial Sea,"  see  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1959,  p.  963. 
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6  IMd.,  Dec.  19, 1955,  p.  1025. 

7  IMd.,  May  28, 1956,  p.  894. 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/3159. 
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i  Assembly  decided  in  1957 9  to  convene  a  world- 
I  wide  conference  at  Geneva  the  following  year  to 
i  consider  not  only  the  legal  but  also  the  biologic, 
economic,  and  political  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Throughout  the  conference  the  Commission's 
draft  report   served   as   the   principal    working 
paper,  and  the  numerous  background  studies  were 
i;invaluable  in  reaching  agreement  on  the  conven- 
tions which  were  adopted. 

Convention  on  the  Territorial   Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone 

Let  me  take  up  first  the  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone.  This  con- 
tention is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  deals 
with  the  territorial  sea;  part  II  deals  with  the 
contiguous  zone ;  part  III  deals  with  the  technical 
procedural  matters,  such  as  ratifications,  acces- 
sions, date  of  coming  into  force,  publication,  etc. 
All  of  the  four  conventions  contain  such  proce- 
lural  final  articles. 

I  plan  to  discuss  only  the  more  important  pro- 
visions and  what  they  mean  to  the  United  States 
md  the  free  world,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
iny  further  questions  or  to  go  into  any  detail  you 
.nay  wish. 

:  Articles  1  to  3  provide  that  the  sovereignty  of 
x  state  extends  from  the  low- water  line  along  its 
i^oast  to  the  adjacent  belt  of  marginal  or  territorial 
;ea  and  that  such  sovereignty  extends  to  the  air- 
space over,  as  well  as  to  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of, 
rhese  territorial  waters.  The  importance  of  the 
lirspace  over  the  territorial  sea  across  which  the 
tircraft  of  other  nations  may  not  fly  without  con- 
sent cannot  be  overemphasized, 
i  Article  4  provides  that  straight  baselines  may  be 
ised  for  measuring  the  territorial  sea  in  areas 
:^here  the  coastline  is  deeply  indented  and  cut 
Into,  or  if  there  is  a  fringe  of  islands  along  the 
:oast  in  its  immediate  vicinity.10  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  while  the  use  of  straight  baselines  may 
tiot  be  invoked  for  purely  economic  reasons  alone, 
levertheless,  where  the  geographic  conditions 
I  ustify  their  use,  economic  interests  of  long  stand- 
ng  may  also  be  taken  into  account. 

8  For  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14  1957 
k  61. 

"For  a  detailed  and  illustrated  explanation  of  base- 
Jines,  see  also  Pearcy,  "Measurement  of  the  U.S.  Terri- 
;orial  Sea,"  ibid.,  June  29,  1959,  p.  963. 


Article  5  assures  the  right  of  innocent  passage 
(which  I  shall  define  in  a  moment)  in  case  the  use 
of  straight  baselines  results  in  enclosing  bodies  of 
water  as  internal  waters  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted parts  of  the  territorial  sea  or  the  high  seas. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  relation  to  claims 
by  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  that  the  waters 
between  the  islands  of  their  archipelagoes  are 
internal  waters — no  matter  what  the  distance — 
and  subject  to  their  sovereignty.  This  article  thus 
protects  innocent  passage  along  established  trade 
routes  on  the  high  seas,  including  those  around 
southeast  Asia.  Otherwise  commercial  voyages 
could  be  greatly  lengthened. 

Articles  4  and  5  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  convention  because  they  clarify  the  use  of 
straight  baselines.  While  the  straight  baseline 
method  for  delimiting  the  territorial  sea  off  cer- 
tain Norwegian  fjords  was  approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  in  the  Anglo-Norwegian 
Fisheries  case,  [1951]  I.C.J.  Rep.  116,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  straight  baseline  method  embodied 
in  the  convention  represents  a  more  precise 
limitation. 

Article  7  relates  to  bays  and,  we  believe,  repre- 
sents a  significant  advance  in  international  law  in 
providing  for  a  24-mile  closing  line  between  the 
headlands  of  bays.  Article  7  will  dispel  any  doubt 
that  bays  of  over  24  miles  measured  at  the  mouth 
remain  part  of  the  high  seas.  This  is  important 
in  view  of  the  increasing  claims  over  bays, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union's  purported  claim  to 
Peter  the  Great  Bay  and  Panama's  claim  to  the 
Gulf  of  Panama.  However,  truly  "historic"  bays, 
such  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  are  protected  as  exceptions. 

Articles  8  through  13  provide  for  means  of  de- 
limiting territorial  seas  around  islands  or  where 
two  adjacent  territorial  seas  face  and  touch  each 
other.  Specific  methods  for  use  in  situations  such 
as  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  a  harbor  are  set  forth. 

Articles  14  through  20  govern  the  right  of  "in- 
nocent passage"  through  the  territorial  sea.  Pas- 
sage is  defined  in  article  14  as  "innocent"  so  long 
as  it  is  "not  prejudicial  to  the  peace,  good  order  or 
security"  of  the  coastal  state.  Fishing  vessels, 
however,  must  comply  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  coastal  state  to  protect  fisheries,  and 
submarines  must  navigate  on  the  surface. 

Under  article  16  coastal  states  may  temporarily 
suspend  the  right  of  innocent  passage  in  specified 
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areas  of  the  territorial  sea  for  security  reasons. 
However,  there  can  be  no  suspension  of  the  right 
of  innocent  passage  through  straits  which  are 
used  for  international  navigation  between  areas 
of  the  high  seas  or  between  the  high  seas  and  the 
territorial  sea  of  a  foreign  state. 

The  rule  adopted  in  this  convention  affords  a 
clear,  simple,  and  precise  definition  of  innocent 
passage,  something  which  heretofore  had  not  ex- 
isted in  international  law.  It  also  permits  greater 
freedom  of  movement  in  navigation  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  coastal  state  to  protect  itself. 
Articles  19  and  20  adopt  the  traditional  rule  of 
international  law  which  provides  that  the  coastal 
state  should  not  exercise  criminal  or  civil  jurisdic- 
tion over  foreign  ships  passing  through  the  terri- 
torial sea  or  persons  on  board  except  in  certain 
limited  situations.  Jurisdiction  may  be  exercised 
for  protection  against  crimes  which  "disturb  the 
peace"  of  the  coastal  state  or  its  territorial  sea  and 
for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  narcotics. 

Articles  21  and  22  provide  that  government 
ships  operated  for  commercial  purposes  shall  be 
governed  by  the  same  rules  as  merchant  vessels 
and  therefore  be  liable  for  tortious  acts.  There 
was  opposition  to  these  two  articles  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  state-trading  countries  which 
desired  "sovereign  immunity"  for  such  vessels. 

Article  23  pertains  to  the  passage  through  the 
territorial  sea  of  warships  in  compliance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  coastal  state.     The  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  draft  contained  an  arti- 
cle providing  for  special  treatment  of  warships 
whereby  the  coastal  state  could  make  the  passage 
of  warships  through  its  territorial  sea  subject  to 
prior  authorization  or  notification,  although  nor- 
mally it  would  grant  innocent  passage.    In  the 
interest  of  greater  mobility  we  supported  this  pro- 
posal, but  neither  this  proposal  nor  substitute  pro- 
posals making  the  right  of  innocent  passage  of 
warships   subject   only   to  previous  notification 
could  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired for  their  adoption  by  the  conference ;  so  no 
change  in  existing  international  law  in  this  re- 
spect is  proposed. 

There  remains  article  24  relating  to  the  con- 
tiguous zone,  which  is  of  special  importance.  It 
provides  that  in  a  zone  of  the  high  seas  contiguous 
to  the  state's  territorial  sea,  which  may  not  exceed 
12  miles  from  the  coastal  baseline,  the  coastal 
state  may  exercise  certain  necessary  controls. 


These  measures  provide  that  it  may  prevent  and 
punish  infringement  of  the  customs,  fiscal,  immi- 
gration, or  sanitary  regulations  within  its  terri- 
tory or  territorial  sea.  Although  it  had  become 
fairly  common  practice  to  establish  a  customs  zone 
such  as  the  United  States  has  had  since  1790,  no 
established  international  law  had  hitherto  been 
agreed  upon  either  at  the  1930  Hague  Conference, 
or  thereafter. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  failed  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  and  the  conven- 
tion does  not  contain  an  article  on  the  precise 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.  This  sub j  ect  and  the 
closely  related  one  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
coastal  state  should  have  exclusive  fishing  rights 
in  the  sea  off  its  coast  as  a  contiguous  zone  remain- 
ing a  part  of  the  high  seas  were  topics  of  long 
and  detailed  debate  at  the  conference  without  any 
conclusion  being  reached. 

The  only  proposal  to  receive  an  absolute  major- 
ity of  the  votes  of  the  conference  was  the  compro- 
mise proposal  of  the  United  States  for  a  6-mile 
territorial  sea,  plus  exclusive  fishing  rights  for  the 
coastal  state  in  an  additional  contiguous  6-milc 
zone  remaining  a  part  of  the  high  seas,  subject  tc 
certain  "historic"  fishing  rights  of  other  states  es< 
tablished  through  fishing  over  a  5-year  base  peri 
od.    Although  this  proposal  received  45  votes  ii 
favor  and  33  opposed  (and  7  abstentions) ,  it  f ailec 
to  receive  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  of  52. 
The  newly  emerging  states  in  Asia  and  in  Af  ric 
do  not  fully  subscribe  to  some  of  the  great  and  his 
toric  doctrines  of  international  law,  such  as  "free 
dom  of  the  seas"  and  a  narrow  territorial  sea  ove 
which  the  coastal  state  exercises  its  sovereigntj 
and  are  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  our  nobl 
statements  of  aims  in  this  regard. 

They  are  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  ou 
interests  in  commercial  fishing  up  to  the  oute 
limit  of  their  territorial  seas  or  the  right  of  ou 
warships  to  approach  to  within  3  miles  of  thei 
coastline  without  infringing  in  any  way  upoj 
their  sovereignty  or  the  impact  of  our  great  con 
mercial  trawlers  fishing  in  the  high  seas  upo 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  coastal  fisherme 
with  primitive  equipment  are  more  truly  doctriiu 
the  great  powers  conceived  and  put  into  bem 
when  they  were  in  a  colonial  or  at  least  weak< 
status.  They  now  wish  to  negotiate  on  a  basis  t 
equality.     Closer  study  often  reveals  that  the 
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doctrines  are  essential  to  their  own  well-being 
and  that  a  unilateral  extension  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  of  their  territorial  seas  to  12  miles  or 
even  greater  would  be  fraught  with  disaster. 

Some  objected  to  our  arbitration  provisions  as 
an  infringement  upon  their  sovereignty,  and 
others  had  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions 
for  a  wider  territorial  sea  than  6  miles. 

After  this  result  at  the  conference,  I  made 
the  following  statement  of  the  United  States 
position :  n 

Our  offer  to  agree  on  a  6-mile  breadth  of  territorial 
sea,  provided  agreement  could  be  reached  on  such  a 
breadth  under  certain  conditions,  was  simply  an  offer 
and  nothing  more.  Its  nonacceptance  leaves  the  pre- 
existing situation  intact.  .  .  . 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  in  our  view  there  is  no 

.  obligation  on  the  part  of  states  adhering  to  the  3-mile 

rule  to  recognize  claims  on  the  part  of  other  states  to  a 

greater    breadth   of    the    territorial   sea.     And   on    that 

we  stand. 

The  defeat  of  the  American  proposal,  I  believe, 
should  not  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  decrease 
in  respect  or  influence.  The  proposal  received  the 
support  not  only  of  all  the  British  Common- 
wealth except  Canada,  and  all  of  the  nations  of 
NATO  except  Canada  and  Iceland,  but  also  of 
such  newer  nations  as  Pakistan,  south  Viet-Nam, 
and  Lebanon.  Our  proposal  was  supported  by 
Iran,  though  subsequently  Iran,  together  with 
Libya,  the  Sudan,  and  Panama,  has  gone 
unilaterally  to  12  miles.  The  Holy  See  approved 
our  proposal  as  moral  and  creative,  and  many  a 
delegate  from  other  countries  praised  the  United 
.  States  for  its  sincere  effort  to  reach  a  fair 
compromise. 

Convention  on  the  High  Seas 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Convention  on  the  High 
Seas.  The  Convention  on  the  High  Seas  defines 
"high  seas"  in  article  1  as  encompassing  "all  parts 

I  of  the  sea  that  are  not  included  in  the  territorial 
sea  or  in  the  internal  waters  of  a  State."  The 
remainder  of  the  37  articles  in  this  convention  set 
forth  a  general  regime  of  freedom  of  the  seas  for 
all  nations  subject  only  to  a  "reasonable  regard  to 

j  the  interests  of  other  States." 

Freedom  of  the  high  seas  is  declared  in  article  2 
to  include  the  freedom  of  navigation,  freedom  of 


u  Ibid.,  June  30, 1958,  p.  1110. 
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fishing,  freedom  to  lay  submarine  cables  and  pipe- 
lines, and  freedom  to  fly  over  the  seas,  as  well  as 
all  other  freedoms  "which  are  recognized  by  the 
general  principles  of  international  law." 

In  the  name  of  freedom  of  the  seas  the  Soviet 
Union  proposed  a  rule  banning  nuclear  tests  on 
the  high  seas.  In  this  attempt  they  were 
defeated.  In  the  result  a  separate  resolution  was 
passed  referring  nuclear  tests  on  the  high  seas  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  for  appro- 
priate action  and  is  transmitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
Soviets  claim  their  scheduled  missile  tests  in  the 
Pacific  will  not  involve  nuclear  energy. 

To  accommodate  the  urgent  desire  of  land- 
locked states,  of  which  there  are  a  dozen,  for 
access  to  the  sea,  article  3  provides  that  common 
agreements  shall  be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  free 
transit  and  equal  treatment  in  the  use  of  ports. 
The  Soviet  bloc  was  defeated  in  its  attempt  to 
force  coastal  states  to  accord  an  absolute  right  of 
transit  to  landlocked  states,  which  include 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Byelorussian 
S.S.E. 

Every  state — which  includes  landlocked  states — 
is  declared  in  article  5  to  have  the  unconditional 
right  to  sail  merchant  ships  under  its  own  flag  on 
the  high  seas.  Likewise,  each  state  shall  fix  the 
conditions  under  which  ships  may  fly  its  flag.  It  is 
also  provided  that  there  "must  exist  a  genuine 
link"  between  the  state  and  the  ship,  and  the 
"State  must  effectively  exercise  its  jurisdiction 
and  control"  over  the  ship.  How  this  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  is  exercised  is  a  matter  for  each 
state  to  decide,  since  in  accordance  with  the  first 
sentence  of  article  5  each  state  shall  fix  the  condi- 
tions for  the  grant  of  its  nationality  to  ships. 
Ships  which  meet  these  conditions,  as  determined 
by  the  state  of  registry,  acquire  through  that  reg- 
istry the  nationality  of  that  state  and  the  right  to 
fly  its  flag,  and  this  right  must  be  recognized  by 
these  nations. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  flag  or  switching 
flags  during  voyage  is  prohibited  by  article  6. 

Warships  on  the  high  seas  are,  according  to 
article  8,  given  complete  immunity  from  the  juris- 
diction of  all  states  other  than  the  flag  state. 

Article  9  provides  that  ships  which  are  state- 
owned  or  state-operated  must  be  used  only  on  gov- 
ernment noncommercial  service  before  they  may 
claim  immunity  on  the  high  seas  from  the  exercise 
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of  jurisdiction  by  states  other  than  the  flag  state. 
Jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas  may  be  exercised  by 
states  other  than  the  flag  state  in  the  case  of  ves- 
sels suspected  of  slave  trade  or  piracy,  or  for  veri- 
fication of  the  flag,  as  is  set  out  in  article  22.  I 
point  out  in  passing  that  many  Soviet  vessels, 
though  state-owned  and  -operated,  are  used  for 
commercial  purposes  and  would  thus  be  excluded 
from  the  immunities  granted  by  this  section. 

Article  10  requires  every  state  to  conform  to 
"international  standards"  for  the  labor  conditions 
of  crews  and  the  construction,  equipment,  and  sea- 
worthiness of  ships.  It  requires  every  state  to 
issue  regulations  pertaining  to  safety  at  sea  in 
such  aspects  as  the  use  of  signals  and  the  manning 
of  ships.  Masters  of  ships  must  render  assist- 
ance to  persons  and  ships  in  distress  on  the  high 
seas,  as  is  already  required  by  our  domestic 
legislation. 

Article  11  deals  with  disciplinary  or  penal  mat- 
ters arising  on  the  high  seas.  It  limits  penal  or 
disciplinary  proceedings  to  the  flag  state  or  the 
state  of  which  the  individual  is  a  national.  This 
reverses  the  decision  of  the  PCIJ  [Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice]  in  the  case  of 
the  SS  Lotus.  In  the  case  of  revocation  of  the 
master's  certificate  or  certificate  of  competence, 
only  the  issuing  state  is  competent.  No  arrest  of 
the  ship  is  permitted  by  any  authorities  other  than 
those  of  the  flag  state.  By  bringing  order  and 
certainty  into  an  area  previously  characterized  by 
uncertainty  and  dispute,  this  article  will  promote 
freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

Time-honored  principles  are  contained  in  arti- 
cles 13  through  22,  which  provide  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  slavery  and  piracy  on  the  high  seas  as 
international  crimes. 

Article  23  recognizes  the  right  of  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  coastal  or  pursuing  state  to  under- 
take "hot  pursuit"  of  a  foreign  ship  when  they 
have  "good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ship  has  vio- 
lated the  laws  and  regulations  of  that  State." 

As  the  United  States  contended  during  prohibi- 
tion, pursuit  of  a  suspected  ship  or  one  of  its 
boats  may  start  in  the  territorial  sea  or  the  con- 
tiguous zone  of  the  coastal  state  if  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  customs,  sanitary,  or  other  laws  for 
the  protection  of  which  that  zone  was  established. 
This  represents  a  codification  of  the  practice  ac- 
cepted in  the  case  of  the  bootleg  sloop,  the  Fm 
Alone  (Canadian- American  Claims  Commission, 
1935). 
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Articles  24  and  25  deal  with  the  increasingly 
significant  problem  of  pollution  of  the  seas. 
Every  state  is  required  to  promulgate  regulations 
preventing  pollution  by  the  discharge  of  oil  from 
ships  or  pipelines  or  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
seabed  and  its  subsoil.  Similarly,  every  state  is 
required  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  the  seas  and  overlying  airspace  from  the  dump- 
ing of  radioactive  waste  and  to  cooperate  with 
competent  international  organizations  to  this  end. 
A  separate  resolution  proposed  by  our  delegation 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  United  Kingdom 
referred  the  matter  of  radioactive  waste  pollution 
to  the  study  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  is  transmitted  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  right  to  lay  submarine  cables  and  pipelines 
on  the  bed  of  the  high  seas  and  the  rights  of  the 
parties  in  case  of  damage  to  such  cables  or  pipe- 
lines are  firmly  established  by  articles  26  through 
30. 

Incidents  such  as  the  breaking  of  the  transat- 
lantic  cable  in  1959  12  by  Soviet  trawlers  off  New- 
foundland  would  give  rise  to  the  payment  of' 
damages  if  the  trawlers  are  proven  to  be  culpably 
negligent. 

Convention   on    Fishing   and    Conservation   of   the 
Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Convention  on  Fishing 
and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the; 
High  Seas.  It  is  in  the  area  of  fishing  and  con- 
servation that  the  agreements  reached  at  Geneva 
in  many  ways  seem  to  me  the  most  significant. 
The  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of 
the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  begins  with 
the  candid  and  straightforward  proposition  in 
article  1  that: 

All  States  have  the  right  for  their  nationals  to  engage 
in  fishing  on  the  high  seas,  subject  (a)  to  their  treaty 
obligations,  (b)  to  the  interests  and  rights  of  coastal 
States  as  provided  for  in  this  convention,  and  (c)  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  following  articles  concerning 
conservation  of  the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas. 
The  article  immediately  continues  by  imposing  a 
corresponding  duty : 

All  States  have  the  duty  to  adopt,  or  to  co-operate  with 
other  States  in  adopting,  such  measures  for  their  respec- 
tive nationals  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conservation 
of  the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas. 


a  Ibid.,  Apr.  20, 1959,  p.  555. 
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The  remaining  articles  of  the  convention  imple- 
ment these  twin  goals,  these  corresponding  rights 
and  duties. 

According  to  article  2,  "conservation"  means 
those  measures  which,  taken  together,  will  result 
in  the  "optimum  sustainable  yield"  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea  so  as  to  secure  a  maximum  of 
food  supply.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  "conserva- 
tion" program  designed  to  secure  a  greater  food 
supply  for  an  individual  state  at  the  cost  of  a 
diminishing  total  yield  for  all  fishing  states  would 
not  comply  with  the  duty  imposed  by  article  1. 

Any  state  whose  nationals  fish  an  area  of  the 
sea  where  nationals  of  other  states  do  not  fish  is 
required  to  adopt  unilateral  conservation  measures 
under  article  3. 

If  nationals  of  two  or  more  states  are  engaged  in 
fishing  the  same  stock  or  stocks  of  fish  in  any  area 
or  areas,  such  states,  at  the  request  of  any  of  them, 
shall  negotiate  a  conservation  program  for  the 
living  resources  affected  to  be  observed  by  all 
under  article  4. 

If  nationals  of  another  state  have  not  fished  in 
such  areas  prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  conserva- 
tion program  but  begin  to  fish  there  after  its  adop- 
tion, they  shall  either  accept  the  conservation 
program  in  force  or  negotiate  a  new  program  with 
other  interested  parties  under  article  5. 

The  interests  of  coastal  states  are  guarded. 
Article  6  of  the  convention  provides  that  such 
states  have  a  special  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  productivity  of  the  living  resources  in  the 
waters  adjacent  to  their  coasts  and  may  take  part 
in  any  conservation  program  instituted  with  re- 
spect to  such  waters,  even  though  their  own 
nationals  do  not  fish  there. 

Article  7  grants  to  a  coastal  state  the  power 
unilaterally  to  adopt  conservation  measures  as  to 
areas  of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea, 
provided  that  negotiations  with  other  interested 
parties  have  not  led  to  agreement  within  6  months. 
While  these  measures  can  only  be  adopted  unilat- 
erally in  the  case  of  an  emergency  and  while  they 
imust  be  nondiscriminatory,  this  provision  is  testi- 
[tnony  to  the  concern  of  the  conference  with  the 
!  interest  of  the  coastal  states. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  the  most  encour- 
aging aspects  of  the  convention  on  fishing  and 
conservation  is  the  provisions  of  article  9  on  the 
|  'settlement"  of  disputes.  Article  9  provides  that 
(impartial  settlement  procedures  are  to  be  insti- 
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tuted  before  a  special  commission,  if  negotiations 
as  to  conservation  programs  should  fail. 

Not  only  is  this  convention  the  only  one  of  the 
four  conventions  which  provides  its  own  mecha- 
nism for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  multilateral  treaties  in  recent  times 
to  make  such  provision.  Furthermore,  its  unique 
nature  is  emphasized  by  the  deletion  of  the  word 
"arbitration"  to  overcome  the  possible  impression 
that  legal  rather  than  scientific  considerations 
would  govern  decisions.  It  was  adopted  over  the 
protests  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  other  states  anxious 
to  prevent  controls  upon  their  "sovereign"  right 
to  act  unilaterally. 

The  special  commissions,  before  whom  settle- 
ment procedures  are  to  be  instituted,  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  agreement  between  the  parties,  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  appointees  are  nationals  of 
any  of  the  states  involved  in  the  dispute.  If  the 
parties  fail  to  agree  within  3  months,  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  within  a  further  3  months 
upon  the  request  of  any  party. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  that  such  procedures 
might  drag  on  for  years,  the  commission  must,  in 
any  event,  render  a  decision  within  8  months  after 
its  appointment.  The  power  of  the  commission  is 
demonstrated  by  its  ability  to  stay  enforcement  of 
questioned  conservation  measures  pending  the  out- 
come of  its  proceedings. 

Detailed  criteria  to  be  applied  by  such  a  com- 
mission in  determining  the  necessity  for  or  ade- 
quacy of  conservation  measures  are  set  forth  in 
article  10.  These  criteria  include  the  requirements 
that  scientific  findings  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  conservation  measures,  that  the  specific  meas- 
ures in  question  are  based  on  scientific  findings  and 
are  "practicable,"  and  that  they  do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  fishermen  of  other  states. 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the  United 
States  would  have  preferred  the  convention  to 
establish  the  conservation  doctrine  known  as  "ab- 
stention" as  a  rule  of  international  law. 

Essentially,  the  abstention  procedure  provides 
that,  in  situations  where  a  state  or  states  are  mak- 
ing reasonably  full  use  of  a  fishery  resource  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  current  yield  or,  when  pos- 
sible, the  further  development  of  the  yield  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  conservation  program  carried 
out  by  the  states  fishing  such  resource,  then  states 
whose  nationals  are  not  fishing  such  resource  regu- 
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larly  or  who  have  no  historic  interest  in  it  shall 
abstain  from  fishing  it. 

However,  the  abstention  concept  on  the  high  seas 
is  difficult  to  grasp  for  nations  whose  economies 
are  only  now  beginning  to  mature.  Detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  doctrine  at  the  Geneva  conference 
we  believe  has  had  significant  educational  value. 
It  was  and  is  our  position  that  this  country  should 
continue  to  pursue  the  objective  of  securing  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  this  sound  conservation  measure 
through  agreements  with  interested  states. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  seen  as  clearly  as 
anyone  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  involved 
in  the  great  issue  of  who  shall  control  the  resources 
of  the  sea,  which  in  earlier  times  were  regarded  as 
boundless. 

Today  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
in  more  and  more  cases  of  the  limitations  of  this 
great  wealth  and  also  of  its  possibilities  of  great 
chemical  wealth,  the  conversion  of  salt  water  to 
fresh,  etc.  However,  now  that  it  has  been  agreed 
that  conservation  and  control  of  sea  resources  are 
a  necessity,  the  question  arises  of  who  shall  divide 
and  regulate  these  resources  when  there  is  scarcity 
or  conflict. 

Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  The  Convention  on  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  gives  international  recognition  to  a  legal 
concept  first  promulgated  by  the  United  States. 

President  Truman's  proclamation  of  1945 l3  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  passed 
by  Congress  in  1953  (67  Stat.  462;  Title  43 
U.S.C.A.  §§  1331,  et  seq.)  were  motivated  by  the 
need  to  protect  the  petroleum  deposits  beneath 
the  high  seas  beyond  the  territorial  sea  around 
our  coasts,  which  newly  invented  techniques 
opened  for  extraction  for  the  first  time.  A  num- 
ber of  other  nations  have  since  put  forward  sim- 
ilar claims  to  their  continental  shelves. 

The  term  "continental  shelf"  is  defined  in  article 
1(a)  to  include: 

".  .  .  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  but  outside  the  area  of  the  territorial 
sea,  to  a  depth  of  200  metres  [655  feet]  or,  beyond  that 
limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters  admits 
of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  said 
areas;  .  .  ." 


"For  background  and  text  of  proclamation,  see  iUd., 
Sept.  ?,0, 1945,  p.  484. 


Article  1(b)  makes  clear  that  the  concept  of  the 
continental  shelf  applies  to  "the  seabed  and  sub- 
soil of  similar  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
coasts  of  islands." 

Thus  the  continental  shelf  is  presumed  to  be  ex- 
ploitable at  a  depth  of  200  meters  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  and  may  be  exploited  beyond  that 
depth  where  technological  developments  can  be 
shown  to  make  such  exploitation  possible. 

The  clause  which  protects  the  right  to  utilize 
advances  in  technology  at  greater  depths  beneath 
the  oceans  was  supported  by  the  United  States 
and  was  in  keeping  with  the  inter- American  con- 
clusions at  Ciudad  Trujillo  in  1956.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  ILC  1956  draft. 

Article  2  of  the  convention  grants  exclusive 
"sovereign  rights"  for  "exploring"  and  "exploit-, 
ing"  the  shelf,  but  this  is  expressly  limited  by 
article  3,  which  insures  that  the  freedom  of  the 
overlying  waters  of  the  high  seas  shall  not  be  im- 
paired. While  the  United  States  had  claimed 
that  the  resources  of  the  continental  shelf  were 
"subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  control,"  it  did  not: 
claim  "sovereignty"  over  the  shelf. 

Moreover,  the  airspace  above  the  continental 
shelf  remains  free  and  open  to  the  aircraft  of  all 
states. 

This  convention  is  an  agreement  between  soy-; 
ereign  states  and  in  no  way  affects  the  domestic 
Federal-State  controversy  over  the  application  oi 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat.  29 
Title  43  U.S.CA.  §§  1301,  et  seq.),  which  grantee 
to  the  States  the  lands  beneath  the  territorial  sea 
This  convention  protects  the  rights  of  thJ 
American  people  to  control  and  use  the  resource: 
of  the  continental  shelf  adjacent  to  its  coast  out 
side  the  territorial  sea. 

The  question  of  greatest  importance  is  whicl 
resources  of  this  shelf  come  within  the  exclusiv 
control  of  the  coastal  state.  Article  2  represent 
the  effort  of  our  delegation  to  maximize  coasta 
state  control  over  mineral  resources  but  to  limi 
control  over  animal  resources.  Thus  the  coasta 
state  is  given  control  over  all  "mineral  and  othe, 
non-living  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  subsoil 
but  not  over  living  organisms  which,  at  the  "haij 
vestable  stage,"  can  move  without  being  "in  cor 
stant  physical  contact  with  the  sea-bed  or  tr. 
subsoil."  Shrimp  would  not  be  within  the  exch 
sive  control  of  the  coastal  state,  while  oyster  bee 
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and  pearl  fisheries  would  be  within  such  control. 
Existing  rights  and  investments  in  submarine 
cables  and  pipelines  are  protected  by  article  4, 
which  prohibits  the  coastal  state  from  unreason- 
ably impeding  their  laying  or  maintenance.  Fu- 
ture investments  by  the  coastal  state  are  protected 
by  article  7,  which  permits  exploitation  of  the  sub- 
soil by  means  of  tunneling,  whatever  the  depth  of 
water  above  the  tunnel,  and  by  article  5,  which 
provides  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
shelf  installations  and  devices  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Optional  Protocol  and  Other  Matters 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  optional  protocol  and 
other  matters. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  conventions  adopted 
:at  the  Geneva  conference.  Each  constitutes  a  pro- 
posed general  code  of  law  applicable  to  the  con- 
duct of  states  and  their  nationals.  In  addition, 
'there  is  an  Optional  Protocol  of  Signature  Con- 
cerning the  Compulsory  Settlement  of  Disputes, 
iwhich,  like  the  four  conventions,  has  been  sent  to 
the  Senate  with  a  request  that  its  advice  and  con- 
sent be  given  to  ratification. 

Article  I  of  the  optional  protocol  provides  that 
"Disputes  arising  out  of  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  any  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  shall  lie  within  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
jthe  International  Court  of  Justice,"  except  for 
disputes  covered  by  the  special  settlement  proce- 
dure in  the  convention  on  fishing  and  conserva- 
tion,  which  I  have  outlined.  This  protocol  is  only 
meant  to  apply  to  these  Geneva  conventions. 

Articles  II  and  IV  of  the  protocol  provide  for 
alternative  solutions  of  disputes  by  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  respectively.  It  is  our  hope  that 
'the  great  majority  of  participants  in  the  confer- 
ence will  become  parties  to  this  protocol. 

Prior  to  the  closing  date  for  signatures  on  Octo- 
ber 31, 1958,  the  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
i and  Contiguous  Zone  was  signed  by  44  states,  the 
iConvention  on  the  High  Seas  by  49  states,  the 
Convention  on  Fisheries  and  Conservation  by  37 
[states,  the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  by 
'46  states,  and  the  Optional  Protocol  by  30  states. 
I  Only  one  of  the  conventions  has  been  ratified  to 
(date.  Afghanistan — a  landlocked  state — ratified 
J  the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas  on  April  28, 
[1959,  presumably  because  of  the  provision  of  ar- 
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tide  3,  subdivision  2,  of  the  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas  with  respect  to  freedom  of  transit. 

Second  Law  of  Sea  Conference 

In  conclusion  let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  second  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
Geneva,  March  17, 1960. 

Two  important  questions  which  were  exten- 
sively debated  at  the  conference,  i.e.  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  fishery  limits,  were  un- 
resolved because  no  proposal  received  the  required 
two-thirds  majority.  These  matters  were  re- 
ferred back  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, which  has  called  a  second  conference  to  meet 
in  Geneva  on  March  17,  I960,14  to  consider  them 
further. 

The  United  States  is  making  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  that  conference  with  the  hope  that  agree- 
ment on  some  formula  for  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  fisheries  rights  in  a  contiguous 
zone,  acceptable  to  the  United  States,  will  result. 

Our  Navy  would  like  to  see  as  narrow  a  terri- 
torial sea  as  possible  in  order  to  preserve  the 
maximum  possibility  of  deployment,  transit,  and 
maneuverability  on  and  over  the  high  seas,  free 
from  the  jurisdictional  control  of  individual 
states.  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke  links  seapower, 
mobility,  and  freedom  in  this  manner : 

Naval  forces  are  more  important  in  the  missile  age 
than  ever  before.  Mobility  is  a  primary  capability  of 
navies.  Support  of  our  free  world  allies  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  Navy  to  move,  unhampered,  to  wherever 
it  is  needed  to  support  American  foreign  policy.  This  is 
the  great  contribution  of  United  States  seapower  toward 
the  progress  of  free  civilization. 

U.S.  security  interests  would  therefore  be 
ideally  served  by  retention  of  the  3-mile  limit  for 
territorial  seas.  There  is  fairly  general  agree- 
ment here  and  abroad,  however,  that  international 
agreement  on  a  3-mile  limit  may  not  be  obtained 
and  that  such  agreement  by  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
probable  only  on  a  6-mile  territorial  sea  and  a 
6-mile  contiguous  fishing  zone. 

There  is  opinion  also  to  the  effect  that,  if  agree- 
ment is  not  achieved  at  the  next  conference  on 
the  width  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous 
fishing  zone  and  the  rights  of  nationals  of  other 
states  therein,  the  individual  practice  of  states 


"  Ibid.,  Jan.  12, 1959,  p.  64. 
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may,  in  time,  tend  to  establish  a  territorial  sea  of 
12  miles. 

U.S.  defensive  capabilities  would  be  so  pro- 
foundly jeopardized  by  our  acceptance  of  a  greater 
than  6-mile  territorial  sea  that  those  responsible 
for  planning  for  our  defense  have  concluded  that 
we  must  take  a  position  against  such  a  course  in 
any  event.  Each  extension  of  the  territorial  sea 
also  reduces  the  fishing  rights  of  foreign  nationals 
in  such  territorial  sea. 

The  choice  had  to  be  made  ultimately  upon  the 
basis  of  whether  U.S.  defensive  capability  could 
be  reasonably  maintained  if  a  6-mile  limit  were 
accepted. 

The  primary  danger  to  the  continuance  of  the 
ability  of  our  warships  and  supporting  aircraft 
to  move,  unhampered,  to  wherever  they  may  be 
needed  to  support  American  foreign  policy  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  great  international  straits  of 
the  world — the  narrows  which  lie  athwart  the  sea 
routes  which  connect  us  with  our  widely  scattered 
friends  and  allies  and  admit  us  to  the  strategic 
materials  we  do  not  ourselves  possess. 

It  is  in  those  narrows  that  an  undue  expansion 
of  coastal  states'  territorial  seas  could  entirely 
wipe  out  existing  passageways  over  free  high  seas 
and,  by  creating  national  sovereignty  over  one 
segment  of  a  vital  route,  subject  to  the  coastal 
states'  interference  the  transit  of  our  warships  or 
terminate  transit  of  our  aircraft  in  the  overlying 
airspace. 

There  are  approximately  116  important  inter- 
national straits  in  the  world  which  could  be 
affected  by  the  choice  of  a  limit  for  territorial 
seas.  All  would  become  subject  to  national  sov- 
ereignties if  a  12-mile  rule  were  established. 
Fifty-two  would  become  subject  to  national  sov- 
ereignties if  a  6-mile  rule  were  adopted. 

Initially,  therefore,  the  choice  lies  between  sub- 
jecting our  arteries  of  communication  to  individ- 
ual national  severance  or  harassment  at  52  points 
or  at  116.  Closer  analysis  reveals  an  even  more 
critical  distinction.  Of  the  52  straits  which 
would  become  subject  to  national  sovereignties 
under  a  6-mile  rule,  only  11  would  come  under 
the  sovereignty  of  states  which  would  appear 
likely  to  claim  the  right  to  terminate  or  inter- 
fere with  the  transit  of  our  warships  or  aircraft. 
While  denial  of  passage  through  these  11  straits 
would  present  a  defense  capability  impairment, 


that  impairment  is  believed  to  be  within  tolerable 
operating  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  12-mile  territorial 
sea  rule,  18  straits  would  come  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  states  which  possibly  would  claim  thef 
right  to  terminate  or  interfere  with  the  transit  of  | 
our  warships  or  aircraft,  and,  of  conclusive  impor-  j 
tance  for  defense  purposes,  the  denial  of  passage 
through  these  additional  straits  would  present  for  | 
us  a  completely  unacceptable  impairment  of  our 
defensive  mobility  and  capability. 

In  addition,  while  extension  of  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  has  the  effect  of  exposing  the  mobil-l 
ity  of  our  warships  and  aircraft  to  crippling  juris-, 
dictional  restrictions,  it  actually  adds  to  the 
mobility  of  a  primary  Soviet  weapon — the  subma- 
rine. The  territorial  sea  of  a  neutral  state  is  a 
neutral  area  in  time  of  war,  and  belligerents  are 
obliged  by  international  law  to  avoid  such  areas 
for  hostile  operations.  Though  required  to  oper-1 
ate  on  the  surface,  a  submarine,  however,  could 
transit  such  areas  submerged,  even  though  ille- 
gally, and  unlikely  to  be  detected  by  neutral  states. 

In  the  event  of  belligerent  action  enemy  subma- 
rines could  use  such  so-called  neutral  areas  of 
territorial  seas  for  transit,  relatively  safe  from  our 
attack,  to  reach  the  scene  of  their  attack — the 
routes  of  our  surface  supply  convoys.  Such  terri- 
torial-sea areas,  especially  if  wider  than  6  miles, 
would  also  certainly  be  used  after  their  attack  by 
the  present  large  fleet  of  modern,  long-range  sub- 
marines possessed  by  the  Soviets,  including  units 
currently  being  added  which  have  missile  launch- 
ing capability,  as  a  relatively  safe  haven  from 
counterattack. 

It  is  believed  that  the  rapid  evolution  of  new  and 
changing  weapons  systems  is  not  reducing,  and 
will  not  in  the  foreseeable  future  reduce,  oui 
dependence  upon  our  seapower  capabilities 
Indeed,  the  development  of  surface  missile  ships 
and  nuclear  powered  submarines  capable  o\ 
launching  missiles  from  under  water,  such  as  th( 
Polaris,  makes  this  a  power  of  greatly  increased 
and  growing  effectiveness. 

This  power  to  defend  ourselves  must  not  b< 
hamstrung  by  an  undue  extension  of  the  breadtl 
of  the  territorial  sea. 

A  complete  analysis  and  comparison  of  th< 
effect  of  a  6 -mile  versus  a  12-mile  territorial  set 
has  led  to  the  conclusion,  concurred  in  by  the  Join 
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Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  the  U.S.  should  strive  to 
achieve  agreement  on  as  narrow  a  territorial-sea 
breadth  as  possible,  but  in  any  event  not  to  exceed 
6  miles.  We  must  endeavor  to  accomplish  this 
with  a  minimum  of  damage  or  detriment  to  our 
commercial  fishing  interests.  Throughout  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva  the  fishing  industry  ad- 
visers at  all  times  cooperated  fully  and  unselfishly 
and  always  recognized  that  security  interests  were 
paramount. 


Department  Supports  Agreement 
on  Import  of  Cultural  Materials 

•  Statement  by  W.  T.  M.  Beale  x 

On  August  25,  1959,  the  President  forwarded 
>  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion the  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials.2    This 
;  is  an  international  agreement  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation designed  to   facilitate  the   free  flow   of 
educational,    scientific,    and    cultural    materials 
1  between  the  nations  of  the  world  by  the  removal 
of  manmade  barriers  to  such  international  trade. 
The  United  States  participated  in  the  confer- 
i  ences  beginning  in  1948  which  led  to  the  f  ormula- 
.tion  of  the  agreement.    The  United  States  also 
participated  indirectly  in  the  formulation  of  the 
agreement  when  it  was  submitted  for  technical 
review  to  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    This  agreement 
was  opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Success,  New 
York,  on  November  22,  1950,  and  entered  into 
force  on  May  21, 1952.    The  agreement  was  signed 
|  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  on  June  24,  1959, 
by  Ambassador   [Henry   Cabot]   Lodge.    Many 
nations,  including  most  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world,  have  already  adhered  to  this 
\  agreement.    The  reasons  for  the  delay  in  signing 
the  agreement  insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 


'Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
,on  Jan.  26  (press  release  39).  Mr.  Beale  was  Acting 
j  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  when  he  made 
I  this  statement;  he  became  Minister-Counselor  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  at  London  on  Feb.  15. 

1 S.  Ex.  I,  8fith  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  for  text,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  21,  1959,  p.  422. 


cerned,  relating  to  United  States  adherence  to  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  were  outlined 
in  Acting  Secretary  Murphy's  report  dated  July 
6,  1959,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President.3 


Need  for  Agreement 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  having  such  an 
agreement,  members  of  this  committee  will  recall 
that  immediately  following  World  War  II  many 
countries  found  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro- 
hibit or  to  restrict  imports,  including  in  many 
cases  imports  of  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural 
materials. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  countries  involved  and 
the  variety  of  materials  covered  by  the  agreement, 
the  types  of  post- World  War  II  restrictions  varied 
considerably.  They  varied  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  from  year  to  year.  In  general  the  restric- 
tions to  increased  imports  of  these  materials  fell 
into  the  following  basic  categories:  (1)  high  im- 
port duties,  (2)  foreign  exchange  controls,  (3) 
excessive  or  discriminatory  sales  taxes,  fees,  or 
other  charges  applied  to  imports,  (4)  restrictive 
import  licenses,  and  (5)  burdensome  or  discrim- 
inatory import  customs  clearance  procedures. 

The  agreement  under  consideration  has  as  its 
major  objective  increasing  the  international  flow 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials 
by  eliminating  or  reducing  these  tariff  and  trade 
obstacles.  The  agreement  concerns  itself  basically 
with  the  following  six  categories  of  materials  out- 
lined in  the  five  annexes  and  article  III:  (1) 
books,  publications,  and  documents,  (2)  works  of 
art  and  collectors'  items,  (3)  visual  and  auditory 
materials,  (4)  scientific  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus, (5)  articles  for  the  blind,  and  (6)  public- 
exhibition  materials.  The  agreement  is  designed 
to  eliminate  or  to  reduce  various  types  of  import 
restrictions  on  these  materials.  The  central  fea- 
ture of  the  agreement,  however,  is  the  exemption 
from  customs  duties  of  the  materials  covered  by 
the  agreement. 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  cur- 
rent tariff  rates  are  the  most  important  deterrents 
to  increased  imports  of  these  materials.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  some  of  the  ma- 
terials covered  by  the  agreement  are  already  on 


3  Ibid. 
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the  free  list  and  duties  on  others  are  relatively 
low.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  bills  were  introduced  or 
passed  to  facilitate  imports  for  international  ex- 
hibitions and  fairs,  travel  and  tourist  information, 
and  works  of  art. 

Reasons  for  U.S.  Adherence 

After  a  careful  interdepartmental  review  of  the 
agreement,  United  States  adherence  was  recom- 
mended for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Ratification  would  be  consistent  with  United 
States  foreign  policy.  The  United  States  has  ad- 
vocated and  supported  the  basic  objective  of  the 
agreement,  which  is  to  improve  international  un- 
derstanding by  reducing  trade  barriers  to  knowl- 
edge through  facilitating  international  movement 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials. 
The  United  States  has  consistently  supported  the 
objective  of  strengthening  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  which  carry  out  the 
United  Nations  programs. 

2.  Ratification  of  the  agreement  at  this  time 
will  demonstrate  to  the  world  United  States  sup- 
port for  international  collaboration  and  for  the 
principle  of  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas. 
Ratification  will  constitute  evidence  that  this 
country  is  willing  and  able  to  take  practical,  effec- 
tive measures  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  inter- 
national tensions  by  increasing  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  educational  materials. 

3.  Although  many  of  the  free- world  nations  are 
already  parties  to  the  Florence  agreement,4  it 
may  very  well  be  the  case  that  other  free-world 
countries,  especially  those  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, will  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States 
in  ratification  of  the  convention.  Continuing  de- 
lay can  result  in  the  loss  of  this  opportunity  for 
leadership. 

4.  The  agreement  proposes  to  increase  inter- 
national trade  in  the  materials  covered  by  this 
convention  by  the  use  of  international  trade  prac- 
tices which  the  United  States  advocates,  i.e.  multi- 
lateral agreements,  reduced  tariff  rates,  and  the 
removal  of  exchange  controls  and  other  restrictive 
devices. 


4  The  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO  at  its  fifth  session  at 
Florence,  Italy,  on  June  14,  1950. 


5.  Acceptance  of  the  agreement  by  additional 
countries  will  tend  to  increase  international  trade 
in  the  items  which  are  covered  by  this  convention. 
Since  the  United  States  is  the  world's  most  im- 
portant producer  of  many  of  these  items,  it  ap- 
pears that  U.S.  industries  concerned,  in  the 
long  run,  may  benefit  as  a  result  of  such  increased 
trade.  However,  although  U.S.  producers  may 
gain  by  sharing  in  a  larger  world  market,  some  of 
them  may  also  be  faced  with  increased  competi- 
tion from  foreign  suppliers. 

The  agreement,  however,  provides  safeguards 
with  respect  to  increased  imports.    While  U.S. 
imports  of  these  items  may  increase  as  a  result 
of  our  ratification  of  the  agreement,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  imports  will  increase  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 
U.S.  industries  and  require  the  invocation  of  the 
"escape  clause"  annexed  to  the  agreement  at  the 
insistence  of  the  United  States  as  an  additional 
insurance  factor  to  protect  U.S.  industries.     This 
protocol,  which  was  annexed  to  the  agreement 
to  facilitate  U.S.  participation  in  the  agreement,  • 
provides  that  a  party  to  this  agreement  may  sus-  j 
pend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  its  obligation  ; 
under  this  agreement  if  any  of  the  materials  cov- 
ered by  this  agreement  are  being  imported  in 
such  relatively   increased  quantities  and  under 
such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  domestic  producers  of  like  or  compet- 
ing products.    While  the  protocol  provides  that 
the  suspension  of  such  obligations  shall  take  place 
after   consultations   with  the   other  contracting 
parties,  it  is  recognized  that  under  special  cir- 
cumstances emergency  action  may  be  taken  prior 
to  consultations. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  agreement  that  the 
contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  take 
measures  to  prohibit  or  limit  imports  or  internal 
distribution  of  these  materials  on  grounds  relat- 
ing to  national  security,  public  order,  or  public 
morals. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  of  scientific  ap- 
paratus and  instruments  will  be  limited  by  the 
following  factors:  (1)  duty-free  import  privi- 
leges are  accorded  only  to  approved  institutions 
and  for  specific  purposes,  (2)  duty-free  status 
does  not  apply  to  instruments  or  apparatus  ol 
equivalent  scientific  value  produced  in  the  United 
States,  (3)  U.S.  industries  produce  the  great  mai 
jority  of  the  items  which  are  covered  by  the  agree- 
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merit  and  the  prices  and  quality  of  many  of  the 
U.S.  products  are  competitive  with  such  items 
produced  elsewhere. 

The  agreement  contains  certain  other  restric- 
ions  which  will  tend  to  govern  the  volume  of 
imports.  For  example,  duty-free  entry  will  not 
be  accorded  to  such  items  as  (1)  stationery,  (2) 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  which  the  adver- 
tising matter  is  in  excess  of  70  percent  by  space, 

(3)  books,  publications,  and  documents  published 
by  or  for  a  private  commercial  enterprise,  and 

(4)  other  items  in  which  the  advertising  matter 
exceeds  25  percent  of  the  available  space. 

6.  By  reducing  the  cost  for  imported  materials 
and  simplifying  import  procedures  the  agreement 
should  tend  to  increase  and  improve  the  activi- 
ties of  such  institutions  as  schools  and  uni- 
versities, scientific  laboratories  and  research 
ifoundations,  libraries,  galleries,  museums,  and  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  The  limited  funds  available 
to  teachers,  educational  institutions,  and  research 
^organizations  has  hindered  the  improvement  or 
expansion  of  their  activities. 

7.  In  conclusion  may  I  point  out  that  any  meas- 
ures to  increase  the  circulation  abroad  of  Ameri- 
can educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials 
ishould  assist  American  international  information 
programs,  both  governmental  and  private. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


JGth  Congress,  2d  Session 

[Reception  of  Foreign  Dignitaries.    Report  to  accompany 

,    S.  Res.  245.     S.  Rept.  1024.     January  14,  1960.     3  pp. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy:  Ideology  and  Foreign  Af- 

1    fairs.      (The  Principal  Ideological  Conflicts,  Variations 

.  Thereon,  Their  Manifestations,  and  Their  Present  and 
Potential  Impact  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 

;    States.)     Study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 

|  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  the  Center  for 
International   Affairs,    Harvard    University    (pursuant 

;  to  S.  Res.  336,  85th  Cong.,  and  S.  Res.  31,  86th  Cong.). 
No.  10.    January  17,  1960.     82  pp.     [Committee  print.] 

[Organizing  for  National  Security.  Interim  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations  made  by 

j  its  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Machinery  (pur- 
suant  to   S.   Res.   115,    86th   Cong.).       S.   Rept.    1026. 

j    January  18,  1960.     20  pp. 

|  Study  of  Foreign  Policy.     Report  to  accompany  S.  Res. 

I    250.     S.  Rept.  1027.     January  18,  1960.     7  pp. 

!  Authorizing  the  Extension  of  a  Loan  of  a  Naval  Vessel  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  9465.  H.  Rept.  1207.  January  19, 1960. 
7  pp. 
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Governors  of  Inter- American  Bank 
Meet  at  San  Salvador 

The  Organization  of  American  States  an- 
nounced on  January  11  that  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  1  will  hold  its  first  meeting  at  San  Salvador 
February  3-10. 

The  Board  of  Governors  will  decide  the  open- 
ing date  for  operations  of  the  Bank  and  will  elect 
the  Bank  President  and  six  of  the  seven  Executive 
Directors.  The  seventh  will  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States,2  the  country  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  shares  in  the  Bank. 

At  the  meeting  it  is  expected  that  policy  matters 
leading;  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  will  be 
resolved.  Documents  to  be  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  at  its  first  meeting  are  being 
drafted  by  a  Preparatory  Committee  made  up  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  composed  of  one 
representative  and  one  alternate  from  each  mem- 
ber country  of  the  Bank.2  It  plans  to  meet  at 
least  once  a  year.  Governors  will  serve  5-year 
terms.  However,  they  may  be  replaced  at  any 
time  by  their  governments.  Governors  attend- 
ing the  Salvador  meeting  are  expected  to  be 
finance  or  treasury  ministers  or  presidents  of  cen- 
tral banks. 

The  agreement  establishing  the  Inter- American 
Bank  vests  all  of  its  powers  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. With  the  exception  of  specific  respon- 
sibilities, the  Governors  are  permitted  to  delegate 
powers  to  a  Board  of  Executive  Directors  charged 
with  determining  the  basic  organization  of  the 
Bank  and  conducting  its  operations.  The  seven 
Executive  Directors  will  be  salaried  and  will  serve 
3-year  terms;  their  offices  will  be  located  at  the 
Bank's  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Bank  is  "to 
contribute  to  the  acceleration  of  the  process  of 
economic  development  of  the  member  countries, 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  4,  1959,  p.  646 ; 
June  8,  1959,  p.  849 ;  and  June  22,  1959,  p.  928. 

2  See  p.  264. 
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both  individually  and  collectively."  Eighteen  of 
the  21  OAS  member  nations  are  now  participants 
in  the  Bank.  Ratifications  are  still  pending  from 
Cuba,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

Resources  of  the  Bank  after  all  ratifications  are 
completed  will  total  $1  billion.  Of  this  amount, 
$850  million  constitutes  authorized  capital  of  the 
Bank  and  $150  million  is  assigned  to  a  Fund  for 
Special  Operations.  The  Latin  American  nations 
will  subscribe  $500  million  of  the  authorized  cap- 
ital of  the  Bank  and  the  United  States  $350  mil- 
lion. Contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations,  which  may  provide  loans  repayable 
wholly  or  in  part  in  the  local  currency  of  the  bor- 
rower country  when  circumstances  make  an  ordi- 
nary loan  inappropriate,  total  $100  million  for  the 
United  States  and  $50  million  for  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  Operations  of  the  Fund  will  be 
kept  completely  separate  from  those  of  the  au- 
thorized capital  of  the  Bank. 


Senate  Confirms  U.S.  Officials 
to  Inter- American  Bank 

The  Senate  on  January  20  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing nominations :  Robert  Bernerd  Anderson  to  be 
a  Governor  of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed ;  Douglas  Dillon  to  be  an  Al- 
ternate Governor  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  until  his 
successor  has  been  appointed. 

The  Senate  on  January  27  confirmed  Robert 
Cutler  to  be  an  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  3 
years  and  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 


Mr.  Burgess  Named  U.S.  Member 
of  OEEC  Reorganization  Study  Group 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 26  (press  release  40)  that  Ambassador  W. 
Randolph  Burgess,  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  European 
Regional  Organizations,  will  serve  as  the  U.S. 
member  of  the  preparatory  group  for  the  reor- 
ganization or  reconstitution  of  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 

The  preparatory  group  of  four  persons  has  been 
appointed  pursuant  to  a  resolution  on  the  study  of 


the  reorganization  of  the  OEEC  adopted  by  the 
Special  Economic  Committee,  which  met  at  Paris 
on  January  12  and  13,  and  subsequently  approved 
on  January  14  by  representatives  of  the  20  govern- 
ments which  are  also  members  and  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  OEEC  and  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.1  Following 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Dillon  stated  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States : 

We  favor  the  formation  of  a  reconstituted  organization 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  today.    Subject  to  the  approval  of : 
our  Congress,  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  as- 
sume full  and  active  membership  in  an  appropriately 
reconstituted  organization. 

During  the  course  of  their  work  the  group  of; 
four  will  consult  with  the  20  governments,  the. 
European  Communities,  and  appropriate  inter-'j 
national  organizations.  The  report  of  the  group 
will  be  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  senior  officials  of 
the  20  governments,  to  be  held  at  Paris  on  April 
19, 1960,  to  which  the  European  Communities  will 
also  be  invited. 

Mr.  Sproul  Replaces  Mr.  Dodge 
on  Bankers'  Study  Trip 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  January  19  that  Allan 
Sproul  has  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  Eugene  R.  Black,  that  he  go  to 
India  and  Pakistan  in  place  of  Joseph  M.  Dodge, 
who  is  ill,  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  bankers 
visiting  those  countries  next  month.  Mr.  Sproul 
is  a  former  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York. 

As  announced  on  December  19,  1959,2  the  other 
members  of  the  group  which  will  visit  India  and 
Pakistan  at  Mr.  Black's  suggestion  are  Sir  Oliver 
Franks,  chairman  of  Lloyds  Bank  Ltd.  of  London, 
and  Dr.  Hermann  Abs,  chairman  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Frankfurt.     The  three  members  are  tc 


1  For  statements  made  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  at  the 
Paris  meetings  and  text  of  the  resolution,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139.  Other  members  of  the  group  oi 
four  are:  Bernard  Olappier,  Director  for  Economic  anc 
Commercial  Policy,  French  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Eco 
nomic  Affairs;  Sir  Paul  Gore-Booth,  British  Deputj 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  Xeno 
phon  Zolotas,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Greece. 

a  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  63. 
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meet  at  Karachi  on  February  13  and  will  spend  5 
or  6  weeks  in  India  and  Pakistan  studying  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  current  and  prospective  development  plans  of 
the  two  countries. 


Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex. 
Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through 
24,  1959.  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I 
and  parts  III  to  VIII,  and  August  1,  1959,  for  part  II 
TIAS  4302. 

Accessions  deposited:  Honduras,  January  5,  1960 ;  Pan- 
ama, January  28,  1960. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Equal  Remunera- 
tion for  Men  and  Women  Workers  for  Work  of  Equal 
Value.  Report  prepared  by  the  International  Labor 
Office.     E/CN.6/359.     January  7,  1960.    20  pp. 

Trusteeship  Council 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  for  the  Su- 
pervision of  the   Plebiscite  in  the  Cameroons   Under 

;  United  Kingdom  Administration  :  Part  I — Organization, 
Conduct  and  Results  of  the  Plebiscite  in  the  Northern 
Part  of  the  Territory.  T/1491  and  Add.  1.  November 
25,  1959.     225  pp. 

Provisional  Agenda  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Session  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council.     T/1496  and  Add.  1.     December 

!    17,  1959.    22  pp. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Ruanda-Urundi  for  the  Year  1958.  Observa- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization.     T/1495.     December  17,   1959. 

I    17  pp. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Research  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 

energy.    Signed  at  Washington  July  22,  1959. 

Entered  into  force:  January  25, 1960. 
Research    reactor    agreement    concerning    civil    uses    of 

atomic  energy.     Signed  at  Washington  June  8,  1956. 

TIAS  3600. 

Terminated:  January  25,  1960    (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  July  22, 1959,  supra). 

Uruguay 

Agreement  further  supplementing  the  agricultural  com- 
modities agreement  of  February  20,  1959,  as  supple- 
mented (TIAS  4179,  4238,  4356,  and  4375).  Signed  at 
Montevideo  January  13,  1960.  Entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 13, 1960. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.  Done  at  Chi- 
cago December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force  April  4, 
1947.    TIAS  1591. 

I  Adherence  deposited:  State  of  Cameroun,  Januarv  15 
1960. 

protocol  to  amend  convention  for  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air  signed  at 
Warsaw  October  12,  1929  (49  Stat.  3000).    Done  at  The 

'   Hague  September  28,  1955.2 

[   Ratification  deposited:  Ireland,  October  12,  1959. 

;  'Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
,rom  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
iiaterials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
(e  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
I'tates. 

!  "Not  in  force. 


The  Senate  on  January  20  confirmed  the  following  nom- 
inations : 

Walter  C.  Dowling  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  782  dated  November  9.) 

Raymond  A.  Hare  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  834  dated  December  2.) 

John  D.  Hickerson  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 718  dated  October  13.) 

Walter  P.  McConaughy  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  700  dated  October  6.) 

John  J.  Muccio  to  be  Ambassador  to  Guatemala.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
875  dated  December  24.) 

Edward  Page,  Jr.,  to  be  Minister  to  Bulgaria.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
815  dated  November  23.) 

Edson  O.  Sessions  to  be  Ambassador  to  Finland.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
739  dated  October  20.) 

William  P.  Snow  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of 
Burma.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  779  dated  November  9.) 
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The  Senate  on  January  27  confirmed  the  following  nom- 
inations : 

Dennis  A.  FitzGerald  to  be  Deputy  Director  for  Opera- 
tions of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Foy  D.  Kohler  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  852  dated  December  11.) 

Livingston  T.  Merchant  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  841  dated  December  7.) 

G.  Frederick  Reinhardt  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Minister  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  16  dated  January  14.) 

Tyler  Thompson  to  be  Ambassador  to  Iceland.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
15  dated  January  14.) 

Designations 

John  J.  Czyzak  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  effective  February  1. 

Edward  A.  Jamison  as  Director,  Office  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional  Political  Affairs,  effective  January  24. 

Ely  Maurer  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic 
Affairs,  effective  February  1. 

Francis  E.  Meloy,  Jr.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  effective 
January  11. 

Temple  Wanamaker  as  Director,  Office  of  Public  Serv- 
ices, effective  January  24. 

American  Embassy  in  Libya  Moved  to  Tripoli 

Effective  January  25  the  American  Embassy  in  Libya 
was  officially  transferred  from  Benghazi  to  Tripoli.  At 
the  same  time  the  Embassy's  branch  office  at  Tripoli  was 
officially  transferred  to  Benghazi. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  TIAS  4347.  3  pp.  5<jS. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Luxembourg,  amending  annex  B  of  agreement  of  January 
27  1950.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Luxembourg 
October  27  and  31,  1959.  Entered  into  force  October  31, 
1959.    Operative  retroactively  July  1,  1959. 


Special  Economic  Assistance— Technical  Assistance  Proj- 
ects.    TIAS  4348.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Yugoslavia.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Belgrade 
October  22,  1959.    Entered  into  force  October  22,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS   4349.    3  pp. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain,  amending  agreement  of  October  23, 1956,  as  amend- 
ed. Exchange  of  notes—Dated  at  Madrid  June  25  and 
July  15,  1959.    Entered  into  force  July  15, 1959. 

Defense— Introduction  of  Modern  Weapons  into  NATO 
Defense  Forces.  TIAS  4350.  2  pp.  5tf. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Ankara  Septem- 
ber 18  and  October  28,  1959.  Entered  into  force  October  | 
28,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.    TIAS  4352.    3  pp 

5<t. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
India,  amending  agreement  of  September  26,  1958,  as 
amended  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Washingtor 
November  13, 1959.    Entered  into  force  November  13,  1959 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  January  25-31 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  January  25  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  26  of  Jan- 
uary 20  and  31  of  January  22. 

No.      Date  Subject 

32  1/25     U.S.-Canada   Columbia  River  negotia- 

tions. 

33  1/25    Thayer:  Ruritan   National,   Louisville, 

Ky. 
*34    1/25    Educational    exchange     (United    Arab 
Republic). 

35  1/25     U.S.-Canada  economic  meeting. 

36  1/25    Bonsai :  arrival  from  Cuba. 

37  1/25     Italy   eases   restrictions  on  dollar  im- 

ports. 

38  1/25    Portugal    eases    restrictions   on    dollar 

imports. 

39  1/26    Beale :  statement  on  importation  of  cul- 

tural materials. 

40  1/26    Burgess  designated  to  OEEC  reorgani- 

zation study  group  (rewrite). 

41  1/27    Herter:     statement     on     International 

Court. 

42  1/27     U.S.-U.S.S.R.  lend-lease  negotiations. 
*43     1/28     Herter :  presentation  of  Hull  award  to 

House  Speaker  Rayburn. 
44    1/29    ICA  loan  to  Iceland. 
*45    1/29    Educational  exchange  (Tanganyika). 

46  1/29    Berding:  Women's  Forum  on  National 

Security. 

47  1/29     U.K.   eases   restrictions   on   dollar  im- 

ports. 
51    1/29    GATT     relations     with     Tunisia     and 
Poland. 


*Not  printed. 
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Two  new  Background  pamphlets  on  important  areas 


THE  SUBCONTINENT  OF  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan  •  Ceylon  •  India  •  Nepal  •  Pakistan 

Lying  on  the  edge  of  the  free  world,  touched  by  the  power  of 
Communist  Central  Asia,  the  subcontinent  of  South  Asia  today  has 
a  crucial  role  in  world  affairs.  The  characteristics  and  problems  of 
the  subcontinent  generally  and  the  five  sovereign  nations  in  it  are 
the  subjects  of  a  new  Background  pamphlet. 


Publication  6839 


40  cents 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Area  of  Challenge,  Change,  and  Progress 

From  the  isolation  imposed  by  geography  and  a  colonial  pattern 
of  control,  most  of  the  lands  and  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  have  re- 
cently been  thrust  into  the  midst  of  international  politics  mainly  as 
a  result  of  national  movements  which  led  them  to  independence.  This 
15-page  illustrated  pamphlet  discusses  the  problems  of  this  sudden 
transformation,  and  contains  background  information  on  the  geogra- 
phy, peoples,  and  economic  situation  of  the  area.  Brief  descriptions 
are  included  of  the  individual  countries  of  Southeast  Asia— Burma, 
Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Viet-Nam. 
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he  Role  of  Science  in  Foreign  Policy  Planning 


Statement  by  Wallace  R.  Brode 
Science  Adviser'1 


The  Department  of  State  has  been  quite  con- 
ious  of  the  impact  of  science  and  technology  on 

r  economic,  social,  and  political  structures, 
embers  of  the  Department  have  participated  in 

merous  conferences  such  as  that  on  "Research 
id  Development  and  Its  Impact  on  Economy" 
lid  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  or  the 
smposium  on  "Basic  Research"  sponsored  by  sev- 
i  il  agencies,  including  the  American  Association 
Ir  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  National 
pademy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Sloan  Foundation. 
lie  crystallization  of  opinion  on  these  problems 
{ s  not  rested  solely  with  the  scientific  community, 
tcause  there  has  been  equal  concern  and  interest 
(pressed  in  the  January  1960  issue  of  the  Annals 
i  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
I  ience  devoted  to  "Perspectives  on  Government 
i  d  Science."  This  same  interest  is  demonstrated 
I  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
(.  esting  a  study  by  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
Ite.  The  Stanford  Research  Institute  report 2 
*;empts  to  merge  foreign  policy  factors  with  sci- 
t  tific  developments.  It  is  unique  and  original  in 
laracter,  and  it  merits  review  and  consideration 
I  your  committee,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
te  scientific  community. 

It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  those  developments 
:j  science  and  technology  which  affect  our  national 

-licy  from  those  which  form  our  foreign  policy. 
1ius  the  broad,  overall  recommendation  made  by 
<e  Stanford  Research  Institute  that  there  should 


I  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
i' Jan.  28. 

J2  United  States  Foreign  Policy:  Possible  Nonmilitary 
\ientific  Developments  and  Their  Potential  Impact  on 

reign  Policy  Problems  of  the  United  States,  September 

59  (Committee  print). 
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be  intensive,  long-range  planning  of  scientific  pro- 
grams and  a  decision  on  which  areas  to  emphasize 
is  one  in  which  the  Department  concurs  in  princi- 
ple. This  is  consistent  with  recommendations 
which  I  made  in  my  presidential  address  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  last  month,  in  which  I  discussed  in  some 
detail  the  problems  of  effecting  a  national  science 
policy.  Science  by  definition  is  neither  national 
nor  international,  and  a  science  policy  applies  in 
general  for  both  areas.  I  indicated  that  there  must 
be  a  planned  and  thoughtful  analysis  and  ap- 
praisal of  our  efforts: 

A  national  science  policy  is  needed  for  a  wise  and 
rational  distribution  of  scientific  activities,  so  that  space, 
defense,  education,  atomic  energy,  oceanography,  and 
medical  research  are  not  bidding  against  each  other  for 
limited  available  support.  The  growing  demand  for  sci- 
entists in  the  face  of  a  limited  supply  of  scientists, 
materials,  funds,  and  facilities  requires  major  policy  de- 
cisions as  to  the  distribution  of  resources.  .  .  .  there 
should  be  a  relative  priority  assigned  to  areas  of  science, 
but  there  should  also  be  recognition  that  scientific  pro- 
grams do  not  all  have  priorities  that  override  economic, 
political,  educational,  and  social  developments. 

This  integration  of  the  scientific  with  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  can  best  be  done  after 
the  entire  series  of  reports  initiated  by  your  com- 
mittee have  been  studied.  Scientific  developments 
may  indicate  a  certain  policy  position  whereas 
political  situations  then  current  may  dictate  a 
different  approach  to  the  problem.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  feel  that  the  sociological  and  economic 
factors  which  are  included  and  discussed  in  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  report  in  both  gen- 
eral programs  and  underdeveloped  aid  area  discus- 
sions are  not  in  the  area  of  science  which  I  feel 
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competent  to  discuss.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  more 
appropriate  for  the  Department  to  present  its 
view  on  these  social  and  economic  factors  and 
underdeveloped  areas  at  the  time  of  the  discussion 
of  the  studies  dealing  with  economic  problems  and 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  lesser  developed 
and  uncommitted  countries. 

In  commenting  on  this  report  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  to  use  the  "Summary  of  Findings"  as  a 
basis  for  discussion. 

Solutions  and  ProbSems  Created  by  Scientific 
Advance 

I.  Scientific  developments  in  the  next  decade  will  give 
rise  to  or  intensify  many  problems  that  must  engage  the 
attention  of  foreign  policy  planners.  Scientific  develop- 
ments will  also  help  solve  foreign  policy  problems.  But 
the  outlook  is  that  the  progress  of  science  and  technology 
will  do  more  to  create  or  intensify  than  to  ameliorate  such 
problems,  unless  deliberate  policy  measures  are  taken. 

I  would  most  certainly  agree  that  "Scientific 
developments  in  the  next  decade  will  give  rise  to  or 
intensify  many  problems  that  must  engage  the 
attention  of  foreign  policy  planners"  and  that 
"Scientific  developments  will  also  help  solve 
foreign  policy  problems,"  but  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  implication  that  ".  .  .  science  and  technology 
will  do  more  to  create  or  intensify  than  to  amelio- 
rate such  problems  .  .  .  ."  Research  usually  has 
a  positive  approach  or  objective  and  negative  re- 
sults are  usually  discarded  enroute,  so  that  by  and 
large  one  should  be  able  to  say  that  most  research 
is  beneficial— although  the  results  may  be  used  for 
ulterior  purposes.  I  would  admit  that  scientific 
and  technical  advance  creates  more  problems  than 
just  marking  time  with  no  research  or  advance; 
but  my  thesis  is  that  both  solutions  and  problems 
are  created  by  scientific  advances  and  that  the 
beneficial  effect  of  solutions  outweighs  the  prob- 
lems created. 

The  continuous  advance  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy takes  its  toll  of  interests  in  a  changing  world 
and  may  alter  demands  for  labor,  capital,  material, 
or  methods  and  is  no  respecter  of  geographical, 
political,  professional,  or  trade  boundaries.  We 
can  combat  the  effects  of  technological  and  scien- 
tific advance,  or  we  can  accept  and  gain  by  the 
advance.  Some  may  profit  and  others  may  lose, 
but  the  sum  total  of  the  effect  of  advancing  science 
and  technology  on  our  civilization  and  economy 
has  been  positive  and  not  negative. 
Those  who  cannot  accept  the  impact  of  science 
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on  our  economy  create  artificial  barriers  to  ir 
pede  or  offset  the  effects.  Sometimes  this  occu 
when  automation  or  changes  in  supply  or  demai 
create  unemployment.  In  commerce  we  have  r I 
strictive  laws,  taxes,  or  protective  tariffs  whi<| 
prohibit  or  impede  transactions  involving  a  nel 
substitute  or  synthetic.  Oleomargarine  wij 
added  color,  vitamins,  and  flavor  has,  as  a  syj 
thetic  foodstuff,  been  slowly  accepted  as  a  dietal 
constituent  by  those  who  could  not  well  affol 
more  expensive  materials.  Much  of  the  delay  j 
its  availability  has  been  due  to  tariffs,  taxes,  ail 
licenses  designed  to  protect  an  existing  natuij 
product  against  an  advancing  technology.  Mci 
recently  we  have  developed  another  form  of  pjj 
tection:  The  Government  purchases  materisi 
which  are  overproduced  as  the  result  of  scientiJ 
development  of  better  plants,  improved  fertilizJ 
weed  killers  (which  remove  unwanted  plants  tr.l 
rob  the  soil  of  moisture  and  nurturing  mineral:  J 
or  by  machine-cultivation  methods  which  hal 
permitted  the  grower  to  efficiently  produce  mcl 
material. 

We  develop  substitutes  for  some  vital  materii 
only  produced  abroad  so  as  to  preserve  our  ec<- 
omy  in  time  of  emergency  supply  cutoff.  Ho- 
over, even  though  we  may  have  a  substitute,  I 
continue  to  feel  an  obligation  to  purchase  or  siji 
sidize  the  foreign  production  lest  the  sudden  d 
pension  of  acquisition  should  produce  a  depressia 
in  the  area  concerned. 

To  choose  any  one  technical  area  as  an  exam;« 
of  what  might  happen  to  the  world  economy  i 
science  and  technology  should  provide  a  synthec 
or  substitute  to  a  major  commodity  may,  at  I 
mere  mention  of  the  theoretical  possibility,  ca  * 
unrest  and  concern  among  those  countries  whb 
would  be  affected.  The  Stanford  Research  III 
tute  report  did  produce  this  effect;  and,  wl« 
one  would  not  wish  to  disturb  any  particular  cd 
modity  market  or  nation,  nevertheless,  it  may  bi 
very  good  thing  to  awaken  and  make  others  awl 
of  the  problems  which  science  creates  in  its  ci 
tinuous  advance. 

To  my  knowledge  our  Government  is  not  4 
gaged  in  developing  a  synthetic  coffee.  Howell 
the  solution  of  the  problems  which  may  be  creak 
by  such  a  production  may  also  be  achieved  by  a 
entific  research.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Ink 
national  Rubber  Conference  held  here  fa 
Washington  last  November,  I  presented  the  op 
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Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Studies  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  January  5,  1959,  designated  selected  research  organizations 
and  institutions  to  undertake  studies  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  studies  now  published 
as  committee  prints  and  those  in  process. 

Studies  Published 

Worldwide  and  Domestic  Economic  Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States. 

Corporation  for   Economic  and  Industrial  Research,  Inc.  No.  1.     August  1959.    92  pp. 
Possible   Nonmilitary    Scientific   Developments    and   Their    Potential   Impact   on   Foreign    Policy   Problems   of 

the  United    States.     Stanford   Research  Institute.     No.   2.     September  1959.     100  pp. 
U.S.    Foreign    Policy   in   Western   Europe.     Foreign    Policy    Research    Institute,    University   of    Pennsylvania. 

No.  3.     October  15, 1959.     95  pp. 
'U.S.  Foreign  Policy   in  Africa.     Program  of  African  Studies,   Northwestern  University.     No.  4.     October  23, 

1959.     84  pp. 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Asia.     Conlon  Associates,   Ltd.     No.  5.     November  1,  1959.     157  pp. 
The    Operational   Aspects    of   United    States   Foreign    Policy.    Maxwell   Graduate   School   of   Citizenship   and 

Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University.     No.  6.     November  11,  1959.     73  pp. 
Basic  Aims  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy.     Council  on  Foreign  Relations.     No.  7.     November  25,  1959.    24  pp. 
Developments  in  Military  Technology  and  Their  Impact  on  United  States  Strategy  and  Foreign  Policy.    The 

Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.     No.  8.     December  6,  1959. 

120  pp. 
The  Formulation   and  Administration  of   United   States  Foreign   Policy.     The  Brookings   Institution.     No.   9. 

January  13,  1960.     191  pp. 
Ideology  and  Foreign  Affairs:  The  Principal  Ideological  Conflicts,  Variations  Thereon,  Their  Manifestations, 

and  Their  Present  and  Potential  Impact  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.     Center  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Harvard  University.     No.  10.     January  17,  1960.     82  pp. 

Studies  in  Process 

Foreign  Policy  Implications  for  the  United   States  of  Economic  and   Social  Conditions  in  Lesser  Developed 
and   Uncommitted   Countries.     Center  for  International   Studies,   Massachusetts  Institute  of   Technology. 
US.  Foreign  Policy  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe.     The  Russian  Institute,  Columbia  University. 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Near  East.     Institute  for  Mediterranean  Affairs,  Inc. 


) ;  address  and  discussed  some  of  the  effects  of  a 
rtthetic  rubber  program  on  natural  or  tree  rub- 
)'.  The  rubber  industry  has  shown  unusual 
I  'satility  in  handling  this  problem.  The  supply 
ijl  demand  of  rubber  and  the  creation  of  syn- 
J  tic  forms  were  complicated  by  both  the  First 
l  I  Second  World  Wars,  which  created  an  ab- 
iTnal  military  demand  and  an  impedance  to  a 
Irmal  transportation.  Our  synthetic  rubbers 
ye  been  improved  so  that  for  certain  usages  they 
ye  a  priority  over  natural.  However,  because 
)jthe  superiority  of  natural  rubber  for  some  uses 
Ire  has  been  further  work  to  develop  a  "true" 
flher  than  prototype  synthetic.  We  are  now 
lie  to  create  from  petroleum  sources,  in  pilot 
3,nts,  rubbers  identical  to  tree-grown  rubber. 
IJ9  future  of  tree  rubber,  however,  is  probably 
|  as  uncertain  as  natural  oil  of  winterareen, 
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wood  alcohol,  camphor,  indigo,  vanilla,  or  silk, 
but  continued  existence,  expansion,  or  develop- 
ment of  the  tree-grown  rubber  may  require  de- 
velopment of  crop  improvement  and  byproduct 
utilization.  Many  a  natural  product  which  was 
threatened  by  synthetics  or  substitutes  has  ex- 
tended or  preserved  its  life  by  research  on  new 
uses  and  byproducts. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  science  is  ad- 
vancing at  an  exponential  and  not  a  linear  rate, 
and  every  year  we  have  a  proportionally  larger 
number  of  scientific  discoveries  and  publications. 
I  feel  that  the  reproductions  in  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  report  of  some  of  the  current 
growth  or  expansion  data  on  a  linear  basis  pro- 
duces somewhat  frightening  effects  in  a  world 
which  is  capable  of  expanding  in  three  dimensions 
at  a  geometrical  rate. 
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Appraisal  of  Science  Programs 

II.  The  national  interest  requires  a  more  conscious 
direction  of  scientific  activity  in  ways  likely  to  assist  in 
the  achievement  of  America's  international  goals.  The 
security  and  well-being  of  the  United  States  call  for  a 
reappraisal  of  present  allocations  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological effort  with  a  view  to  directing  more  effort  toward 
nonmilitary  foreign  policy  challenges. 

The  concept  of  appraisal  and  possible  realine- 
ment  of  our  science  programs  is  a  major  policy 
action  with  which  I  have  indicated  previous 
concurrence. 

As  the  Stanford  report  points  out,  science  by  its 
application  in  transportation,  communications,  ex- 
change of  knowledge  and  understanding  has  es- 
sentially brought  the  world  closer  together  so  that 
we  no  longer  have  insulated  islands  of  separate 
civilizations  and  internal  actions  have  greater  ex- 
ternal effects  in  the  world  community.  Hence  we 
may  essentially  say  that  there  is  no  sharp  dividing 
line  between  national  policy  and  foreign  policy. 
I  find  it  just  as  difficult  to  differentiate  between 
military  and  nonmilitary  science  as  I  do  between 
national  and  foreign  policy  in  this  contracting 
universe.  The  electronic-nuclear-microorganic- 
astronautical  age  in  which  we  live  is  only  a  mili- 
tary age  if  we  choose  to  apply  these  scientific  areas 
to  military  activity  and  becomes  a  peaceful  age 
if  we  create  peaceful  applications  for  these  scien- 
tific developments. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  comments  in  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  report  of  the  great  disparity 
between  the  financial  support  for  defense  pro- 
grams as  compared  with  the  effort  which  we  ex- 
pend on  nondefense  science,  but  changes  in  these 
programs  would  seem  to  require  a  fundamental 
realinement  of  our  national  programs  and  policies. 
Most  scientists  will  agree  that  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  effort  toward  military,  but  even  the 
military  are  aware  of  this  and  are  plowing  back 
into  our  own  culture  large  sums  in  the  support  of 
essentially  nonmilitary  research  and  development 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  report  recom- 
mends a  research  program  in  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  Since  the  major  discussion  on  dis- 
armament in  your  series  of  reports  appears  to  be 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  report  on  mili- 
tary technology  and  foreign  policy,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  discussion  on  disarmament  should 
be  deferred  until  this  latter  report  is  discussed. 
Another  specific  Stanford  Research  Institute 
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recommendation  for  additional  research  is  the 
velopment  of  underdeveloped  countries.  As  I  ii 
dicated  before,  I  feel  that  the  problem  of  raisir 
the  level  of  underdeveloped  areas  to  a  higher  lev 
is  not  specifically  a  scientific  problem.  Perhaps 
is  a  technological  problem,  but  certainly  it  is  moi 
a  cultural,  social,  and  economic  problem  than  a  sc 
entitle  problem.  The  present  programs  of  tl 
Department  of  State  for  underdeveloped  areas, J 
directed  by  the  International  Cooperation  Admi 
istration,  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  science  ai 
technology. 

One  naturally   expects  the  new   advances  1 
science  and  technology  to  take  place  in  the  scie 
tific  centers  of  the  world,  and  we  have  no  uniq- 
monopoly  on  these  centers.    Certainly  one  woii 
not  expect  our  major  scientific  advances  to  coi 
from  the  less  well-developed  areas,  yet  it  will  c( 
tainly  be  these  latter  areas  which  may  probably 
most  upset  by  technological  advances  produced' 
the  advanced  technical  areas.    We  have  promot 
for  some  time  technology  teams  to  serve  in  t 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  free  world  under  t| 
International  Cooperation  Administration  so  i 
to  assist  them  in  adjusting  and  rising  toward  tl 
technological  level  of  the  advanced  areas  of  ta 
free  world. 

Concerning   the    Stanford   Research  Institil 

recommendation  for  a  United  Nations  universij 

may  I  indicate  that,  as  a  former  university  p:H 

fessor,  for  many  years  at  the  Ohio  State  UH 

versity,   as  well   as  having  maintained   a   cl«ej 

contact  with  our  national  education  programs!] 

find  myself  unable  to  develop  any  strong  feeli* 

of    support    for    a   United    Nations   universal 

There  may  be  need  for  support  or  expansion  1 

universities  in  this  country  and  throughout   < 

world,  but  there  is  no  established  or  proven  nl 

for  a  new  and  different  kind  of  university  frl 

those  we  now  have.     The  concept  of  a  natioil 

university    in    this    country    has   been   propod 

from  time  to  time,  but  the  possible  gain  measul 

against  the  existing  State  and  private  universitl 

as  well  as  the  probable  administrative  probles, 

has  led  the  educational  leaders  to  shy  away  fijj 

such  a  program.     It  would  seem  that  an  inl 

national  or  United  Nations  university  would  J)i 

only  be  awkward  to  effect  but  that  there  is  no  1 

dence  of  a  demand  for  its  formation.    A  mpl 

logical  program  in  education  could  certainly* 

effected    through    subsidies    through    UNES£ 

Department  of  State  Bull'i' 


United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
ural  Organization]  to  country  establishments  or 
;  cooperative  contributory  program  similar  to  the 
5ATO  scholarship-research  grant  system. 

articipation  of  Science  in  Policy  Programing 

III.  Foreign  policy  planning  of  the  broadest  kind,  niak- 
xg  use  of  the  best  scientific  assistance,  will  be  a  critical 
squirement  in  the  years  ahead.  This  planning  should 
lclude  continual  review  of  prospective  scientific  develop- 
ments and  their  significance  for  international  relations. 

The  third  summary  conclusion  of  the  report 
eals  with  the  need  for  scientific  participation  in 
,ie  planning  and  assessment  of  policy  programs 
If  the  future.  It  is  indicated  that  the  forces 
ad  factors  developed  through  economic,  political, 
tnd  social  policies  must  be  included  along  with 
jjie  scientific  forces,  and  with  this  we  certainly 
i  >ncur.  Science  is  expanding  at  a  greater  rate 
nan  most  other  cultural  activities  so  that  the 
bture  should  involve  an  even  greater  role  for 
i'ience  in  foreign  policy  formulation  than  at  the 
(resent  time.  The  Department  of  State  had 
icognized  this  by  establishing  the  science  office, 
•hich  I  head  in  the  Department  of  State,  which 
fas  science  officers  serving  in  the  major  scientific 
inters  of  the  world. 

|  I  realize  that  Dr.  Carter  3  indicated  that  he  had 
included  from  consideration  in  his  report  the 
:ience  office  program  in  the  Department  of  State 
;nd  our  scientific  attache  program  abroad,  but 
,nce  this  is  the  area  of  our  foreign  policy  develop- 
ment for  which  I  am  directly  responsible,  I  feel 
lat  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  that 
i^rtain  of  his  recommendations  are  noAv  in  effect 
;ith  the  reestablishment  of  this  program  in  the 
Apartment  of  State.  Since  his  report  was  re- 
ased,  however,  we  have  nearly  doubled  our  scien- 
jfic  attache  staff  abroad — from  8  to  14  persons — 
id  have  increased  the  number  of  technical  areas 
t  the  world  being  covered. 

Our  science  offices  do  not  parallel  exactly  the 
;>me  25  nations  who  have  science  officers  or  at- 
ches  in  their  embassies  here  in  Washington,  for 
tere  is  a  marked  difference  in  size  and  scientific 
(uivalence  among  nations.  Essentially  we  have 
msen  some  10  major  areas  of  the  world  to  place 
ir  scientists  but  with  an  expected  flexibility  for 
gional  and  subject  coverage.    Our  present  au- 
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thorization  includes  London,  Paris,  Bonn,  Rome, 
Stockholm,  Moscow,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  Delhi, 
Tokyo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  We  plan  a  modest 
expansion  to  two  or  three  other  areas  in  the  next 
year.  Our  overseas  offices  consist  generally  of  a 
senior  scientist  and  a  deputy,  both  distinguished 
scientists  who  speak  the  language  of  the  country 
and  who  are  well  known  to  the  scientists  of  the 
area.  In  general,  we  endeavor  to  have  the  senior 
and  deputy  in  markedly  different  scientific  fields, 
such  as  physical  sciences  or  engineering  repre- 
sented by  one  scientist  and  medical  sciences 
represented  by  the  other.  Their  primary  respon- 
sibilities are  to  assess  scientific  developments  in 
the  country  of  assignment  and  in  the  United 
States  that  may  affect  our  foreign  policy,  either  in 
the  country  of  assignment  or  other  areas  of  the 
world.  Our  science  officers  are  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  the  scientific  activities  of  other 
United  States  agencies  in  science  in  their  areas. 
The  United  States  agency  support  of  overseas 
scientific  activity  is  becoming  one  of  the  major 
foreign  programs  of  this  nation.  While  such  a 
foreign  science  program  in  the  world  at  large  is 
only  in  the  $100-million  class  and  not  large  com- 
pared to  other  foreign  aid  and  mutual  assistance 
programs,  it  becomes  important  in  a  policy  nature 
because  of  the  impact  which  science  has  on  the 
foreign  policy  and  economy  of  other  nations. 

The  support  of  our  science  officers  abroad  is 
effected  through  a  small  backstopping  group  of 
specialists  here  in  Washington  who  serve  as  con- 
tacts with  Government  agencies,  societies,  univer- 
sities, and  industry  as  well  as  participating  and 
advising  in  the  various  Departments  and  govern- 
mental groups  which  require  science  advice. 

We  recognize  that,  as  the  Stanford  report  so 
ably  stresses,  the  solution  in  part  to  the  foreign 
policy  problems  created  by  the  progress  of  science 
is  the  time  element  needed  to  avoid  a  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  science.  Our  modest  program  in 
science  coverage  in  the  Department  of  State  is 
directed  primarily  toward  the  policy  influence  of 
scientific  developments.  We  expect  the  major 
needs  of  American  industry  and  applied  govern- 
mental agencies  to  be  met  by  specialists  from  these 
areas,  or  supported  by  these  areas  and  coordinated 
through  the  science  attache  of  the  embassy  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  coordinating  function  which  the 
President  has  directed  to  be  exercised  by  our 
ambassadors.  The  coordination  authority  which 
the  Department  has  in  respect  to  foreign  science 
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programs  of  United  States  agencies  abroad  can 
provide  a  useful  means  of  directing  such  activities 
in  the  support  of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  flow 
of  scientific  information. 

I  am  not  particularly  worried,  as  Dr.  Carter  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
not  been  listed  as  a  major  recipient  of  science  re- 
search funds.  We  are  not  an  operating  agency  in 
science  but  rather  a  coordinating  and  assessing 
agency.  Eelatively  speaking,  our  needs  are 
modest  and  our  entire  program  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come  would  not  envisage,  with  our  present 


responsibilities,  more  than  25  scientists.  As 
science  grows  in  importance,  it  may  well  follow; 
that  our  science  program  in  the  Department  may 
expand  both  in  area  and  subjectwise. 

The  insulation  which  many  scientists  and  even 
some  political  authorities  seek  between  science  and 
our  foreign  policy  activities  has  led  to  problems 
in  our  advancing  civilization,  especially  when 
other  nations  have  formed  a  close  tie  between 
science  and  their  political  structure.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  there  is  an  important  place  for  science 
in  our  foreign  policy  planning. 


Science  and  Foreign  Affairs 


by  George  B.  Kistiakowshy 1 


My  theme  tonight  will  be  the  impact  of  science 
and  technology  on  foreign  policy. 

Many  of  you  have  thought  and  written  about 
various  aspects  of  this  subject ;  certainly  all  of  you 
in  one  way  or  another  have  contributed  to  the 
dramatic  changes  of  the  recent  years  that  have 
significantly  altered  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Let  me  try  to  single  out,  if  I  can, 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  important  aspects  of  this 
relation  between  science  and  world  affairs. 

I  needn't  devote  much  time  here  to  demon- 
strating the  proposition  that  the  advances  of  sci- 
ence gradually,  sometimes  suddenly,  are  altering 
the  relations  between  nations  and  peoples.  Of 
course  it  is  the  technology  which  is  the  carrier  of 
change,  but  it  is  the  basic  science,  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  that  constitutes  the  seed  from  which 
man  makes  technology  grow.  The  advances  of 
science,  in  this  sense,  made  our  political  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  impossible  after  World 
War  II  just  as  they  earlier  made  economic  isola- 
tion impossible.     In  military  affairs,  perhaps,  are 


Address  made  before  the  American  Physical  Society 
and  the  American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  29  (White  House  press  release). 
Dr.  Kistiakowsky  is  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
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visible  the  most  dramatic  and  fast-moving 
changes,  as  technological  developments  took  usj 
from  TNT  to  H-bombs,  from  artillery  to  bombers 
to  ballistic  missiles,  from  cavalry  patrols  to  early 
warning  radar,  all  with  the  significance  of  shrink 
ing  the  world  and  of  increasing  the  mutual  de 
pendence  and  vulnerability  of  nations.  If,  for  i 
moment,  I  may  revert  to  the  language  of  nr 
chemist  days,  humanity  but  a  century  ago  was  iij 
the  condition  of  a  steady  state  reaction,  wherea 
now  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  nonsteady  branching 
chain  process  and  science  is  the  chain  carriei 
Public  policy,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  mus 
recognize  this  transformation,  cope  with  the  prob 
lems  it  generates,  and  use  it  as  appropriate  for  th 
goals  of  our  society. 

The  need  to  adjust  public  policy  to  changin; 
human  conditions,  of  course,  isn't  new.  What  i 
new  today  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  develop 
ments  of  science  are  altering  the  human  condi 
tions,  the  rapidity  with  which  policy,  particular! 
foreign  policy,  must  adjust  to  the  changes  bein; 
wrought  by  the  pace  of  scientific  advance.  Nc 
only  adjust— policy  must  prepare  for,  must  pre 
diet,  the  impact  of  scientific  discovery  and  mui 
also  in  some  sense  attempt  to  guide  it. 

I  will  return  to  this  later.  Let  me  explor 
now  some  other  aspects  of  the  relation  of  scienc 
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o  foreign  affairs  that  are,  I  think,  unique  to  our 
!ge — at  least  their  importance  is  unique — and 
ihat  provide  us  with  our  greatest  immediate  op- 
portunities and  some  of  our  major  problems.  I 
m  thinking  here  of  several  things:  one,  the  un- 
>aralleled  and  in  many  ways  unexpected  political 
mportance  to  a  nation  of  having  the  appearance 
|  world  scientific  leadership  (I  use  the  word 
appearance"  advisedly)  ;  two,  the  effect  interna- 
:ional  scientific  activities  have,  and  can  have,  on 
'he  relations  between  states ;  three,  the  importance 
m  the  technical  component  of  some  prospective 
,rms  control  measures;  and  four,  the  relation  of 
cience  to  technical  aid  for  less  developed  coun- 
ries.  Each  of  these  is  worth  careful  considera- 
tion, for  they  are  not  always  understood  and  yet 
dust  be  understood  if  the  Government  and  the 
Scientific  community  are  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
.nd  opportunities  ahead  of  us  in  these  areas. 

'critical  Impact  of  Scientific  Leadership 

First,  that  matter  of  scientific  leadership  and 
ts  political  impact.  Scientific  and  technological 
Progress  has  acquired  status  as  the  symbol  of 
trength  because  of  its  obvious  relation  to  military 
>ower  as  well  as  to  productivity  and  the  good  life. 
>rhis  is  in  evidence  within  our  borders  and  every- 
where beyond.  The  striving  to  emulate  Ameri- 
can scientific  and  technological  progress  has  be- 
come an  ambitious  and  urgent  goal  for  countless 
nillions  of  people,  including,  I  might  note,  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  unfortunately  it  is  the  technological  spec- 
taculars which  tend  to  be  used  by  the  public  at 
arge,  and  often  the  press,  as  the  sole  measure  of 
cientific  as  well  as  technological  prowess  and 
hus  of  military  power  as  well.  Achievements 
In  outer-space  activities  are,  of  course,  the  prime 
Example  of  this.  Perhaps  a  few  comments  about 
mr  space  and  missile  program  in  this  light  are  in 
i>rder. 

i  As  has  been  emphasized  by  Dr.  Herbert  York, 
'ind  as  you  well  know,  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  capability  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on 
jiuge  rocket-booster  vehicles  capable  of  sending 
[nultiton  pay  loads  into  space.  To  the  general 
i  public,  both  in  this  country  and  certainly  abroad, 
ihis  is  not  well  understood.  The  Soviet  Union, 
J)f  course,  has  not  been  lax  in  attempting  to  con- 
tuse the  issue.  Our  development  of  long-range 
•ockets  began  late  because  our  military  planning 


was  founded  on  air-breathing  engines.  To  move 
ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  ballistic  missiles, 
we  chose — and  wisely,  I  believe — to  make  our 
missiles  as  compact  as  possible  to  deliver  warheads 
of  adequate  yield.  We  could  do  this  with  an 
ICBM  with  a  thrust  only  one-half  that  of  Soviet 
ICBM's  because  of  our  advanced  nuclear  weapons 
technology. 

In  this  we  have  been  successful;  first  the 
IRBM's  and  now  the  Atlas  missile  are  perfected 
and  are  operational.  But  the  planning  and  pre- 
occupation with  smaller  missiles,  adequate  to  do 
the  military  job  required,  led  to  rocket  vehicles 
with  inadequate  thrust  to  send  spectacular  pay- 
loads  into  space.  We  did  not  begin  work  on  large 
rocket  boosters  until  it  was  too  late  to  match  past 
Russian  performance  in  outer  space.  But  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  extra-large  rockets 
are  not  required  for  our  long-range  missiles; 
hence,  our  deficiency  in  outer-space  payload  capa- 
bility does  not  indicate  an  inferior  military 
capability. 

Another  important  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
That  is  that  our  scientific  studies  of  outer  space, 
accomplished  with  smaller  rocket  boosters,  have 
enjoyed  unprecedented  successes.  Our  scientific 
achievements  in  space  have  easily  matched  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
publicity  given  to  the  Soviet  technological  spec- 
taculars. This,  I  believe,  is  generally  recognized 
by  the  world's  scientific  community.  In  addition 
we  are  now  making  rapid  progress  toward  prac- 
tical applications  of  "near-outer  space"  for  the 
benefit  of  all  nations  and  people. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  accept  a  secondary  role 
in  future  outer-space  activities  requiring  large 
rocket  boosters.  We  cannot  ignore  the  very  real 
political  implications  of  various  spectacular  ac- 
complishments in  outer  space  that  have  come  to 
have  symbolic  meaning  to  the  world  at  large.  We 
are  indeed  moving  ahead  rapidly  to  develop  boost- 
ers for  space  exploration  missions  requiring  very 
large  payloads  and  are  vigorously  pursuing  the 
man-in-space  program.  But  we  must  accept  the 
technical  reality  that,  despite  a  vigorous  national 
effort  to  develop  such  boosters,  there  are  limits  on 
how  quickly  the  gap  can  be  closed  and  these  limits 
are  largely  set  by  technological  factors.  In  the 
meanwhile  there  are  for  us  major  opportunities  to 
carry  out  sound  and  exciting  programs  in  space 
science  and  technology  that  will  redound  to  our 
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national  benefit  in  terms  of  enhanced  prestige  and 
welfare.  For  example,  the  development  of  mete- 
orological satellites  could  prove  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  nations  and  could  substantially  con- 
tribute to  our  scientific  and  technological  stature 
throughout  the  world. 

To  repeat :  We  cannot  accept  a  secondary  role  in 
future  outer-space  exploration.  But  true  leader- 
ship must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  far  broader 
efforts.  We  must  be  constantly  aware  that  our 
strength  lies  in  excellence  spread  over  a  wide 
scientific  and  technological  base.  It  is  a  feature  of 
an  authoritarian  form  of  society  that  its  govern- 
ment can  concentrate  efforts  in  narrow  fields.  If 
the  total  strength  of  such  a  society  is  substantial, 
as  is  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  what  one 
might  term  temporary  technological  superiority 
can  be  achieved  by  it  in  selected  directions.  So 
long  as  this  superiority  is  temporary,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  permit  a  vital  military  advantage,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  not  across  a  broad  front,  there  is  no 
need  for  alarm ;  but  we  must  increase  our  efforts 
to  cancel  out  imbalances  that  arise  and  are  sig- 
nificant. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  stampeded  into  overemphasizing 
one  area  at  the  expense  of  others.  We  must  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  the  sound  military  doctrine 
not  to  accept  battle  on  the  field  of  the  enemy's 
choosing.  Rather,  we  must  continue  to  move 
across  the  entire  broad  front  of  scientific  and 
technological  advance.  Thus,  as  a  nation,  we  will 
remain  a  world  leader. 

Significance  of  International  Activities 

Let  me  turn  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  rela- 
tion of  science  and  foreign  affairs  on  my  list,  the 
significance  of  international  scientific  activities  to 
the  relations  between  nations.  Here,  I  think,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  roles  science 
and  scientists  can  play  in  today's  embittered  and 
divided  world — not  a  new  role  in  the  sense  that 
international  activities  of  science  are  part  of  the 
lifeblood  of  science  but  new  in  its  potential  im- 
pact on  political  relations. 

For  science  is  today  one  of  the  few  common 
languages  of  mankind ;  it  can  provide  a  basis  for 
understanding  and  communication  of  ideas  be- 
tween people  that  is  independent  of  political 
boundaries  and  of  ideologies.  Over  time  these 
personal  relationships  established  with  Soviet 
scientists,  who  form  a  major  portion  of  Russia's 


intellectual  elite,  can  provide  a  bridge  between 
our  cultures  and  perhaps  bring  about  a  gradual 
erosion  of  the  militant  aspects  of  Communist 
ideology. 

Science  also  provides  a  sometimes  unique  op- 
portunity for  cooperative  endeavors  that  can  con- 
tribute in  a  major  way  to  the  reduction  of  tension 
between  nations  and,  more  positively,  to  close  re-^ 
lations  between  the  U.S.  and  other  countries — al| 
this,  of  course,  in  addition  to  offering  a  way  for 
cooperative  attack  on  problems  of  interest  to  all 
nations. 

This  has  been  recognized  many  times  before,, 
and  I  can  point  to  many  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  scientific  bodies  that  further 
these  goals:  normal  international  scientific  union 
activity,  the  IGY  [International  Geophysical 
Year],  the  exchange  agreement  between  the  Na-j 
tional  Academies  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.,2  the  very  recent  McCone-Emelyano-v] 
agreement,3  the  U.N",  atoms- for-peace  conferences, 
and  many,  many  others.  However,  the  question 
must  be  asked  whether  we  are  doing  enough  in  this] 
area  and  particularly  whether  the  Government  is] 
sufficiently  active  in  terms  of  projects  of  its  own!J 
in  support  for  nongovernmental  activities,  and] 
creation  and  preservation  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  effective  international  scientific  activity. 
What  are  some  of  the  issues  that  face  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  area  ? 

The  most  obvious  is  how  to  balance  the  re] 
sources  for  international  scientific  projects  against 
domestic  scientific  needs.  Should  the  Federal 
Government  be  doing  more  itself  internationally 
or  should  it  support  private  efforts  only?  Ir. 
either  case,  can  you  justify  international  support 
when  there  are  good  scientific  projects  lacking 
sufficient  support  within  the  country?  A  good 
illustration  of  this  problem  is  presented  by  the' 
scientific  program  in  the  Antarctic.  The  Govern- 
ment had  to  face  the  question  of  setting  the  level1 
of  Antarctic  activity  in  the  knowledge  that  tht 
funds  for  that  program  would  detract  in  some 
measure  from  the  support  of  deserving  programs 


2  For  background  and  text  of  agreement,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  7, 1959,  p.  350. 

3  For  a  memorandum  on  cooperation  in  the  utilization 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  signed  by  John 
S.  McCone,  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  V.  S.  Bmelyanov,  Director  U.S.S.R.  Main  Adminis- 
tration for  the  Utilization  of  Atomic  Energy,  see  ibid.) 
Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  958. 
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Itthin  the  U.S.  There  are  few  guidelines  for  the 
jipropriate  scientific  level  of  activity  in  Antarc- 
l »,  just  as  there  are  few  guidelines  for  the  appro- 
bate level  of  activity  in  specific  scientific  fields. 

In  fact,  the  problem  of  the  Antarctic  is  not  dis- 
;  nilar  from  that  of  outer  space,  except  for  the 
ither  wistful  observation  that  we  now  have  a 
leaty  reserving  the  Antarctic  for  scientific  re- 
larch.4  Political  considerations  are  important 
\  setting  this  program  level  also.  These  consid- 
lations  relate  to  the  stature  and  scope  of  our  ef- 

rt  relative  to  that  of  other  countries,  particu- 
frly  the  U.S.S.R.,  and,  in  the  case  of  Antarctica, 
le  relation  of  research  to  possible  territorial 
kirns.  And  so  the  Antarctic  program  is  set 
/  an  orderly,  sound,  scientific  effort  but  with  po- 
I  ical  awareness  that  there  are  other  attributes  to 
lie  scope  and  excellence  of  the  U.S.  effort  there. 

I  lateral  vs.  RffluEtilateral  Arrangements 

The  appropriate  means  for  carrying  out  inter- 
ttional  activities  comes  up  time  and  again.  Can 
:,be  handled  through  the  scientific  community  in 
le  way  that  ICSU  [International  Council  of  Sci- 
itific  Unions]  planned  and  organized  the 
.prY  ? 5  What  is  the  appropriate  role  for  the 
p.,  for  UNESCO,  for  NATO?  Should  it 
It  a  government-to-government  project  because 
I  the  resources  required  ?  And  if  so,  are  bilat- 
<al  or  multilateral  arrangements  to  be 
.-ef  erred  ? 

LA  recent  example  may  be  illustrative,  if  I  may 

i  pardoned  for  referring  to  space  science  once 

l^ain.    When  establishing  the  U.N.  Outer  Space 

lommittee,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 

;:>mmittee  should  be  responsible  for  conducting 

iter-space  research  itself  or  at  least  planning 

i  search    on    an    international    scale.     Notwith- 

anding  our  strong  desire  for  international  coop- 

ption  in  space,  this  was  thought  to  be  clearly 

appropriate.     Because  of  the  large  resources 

quired  to  provide  boosters  for  space  exploration, 

was  considered  necessary  to  keep  the  final  de- 

sions  regarding  space  flights   in  the   Govern- 

ent's  hands.     On  the  other  hand,  international 

ientific  planning  and  cooperation  was  clearly 


4  For  background  and  text  of  treaty,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  21, 
'59,  p.  911. 

5  For  an  article  on  "The  International  Geophysical  Year 
Retrospect"  by  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  Jr.,  see  ibid.,  May 
,  1  !»">!),  p.  682. 
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desirable  at  the  scientist  level,  without  the  com- 
plex governmental  machinery  of  the  U.N.  that 
would  inevitably  have  to  face  political  issues. 
Therefore,  the  U.N.  Committee  will  be  concerned 
with  the  mutual  exchange  and  distribution  of  in- 
formation, the  study  of  legal  problems  of  outer 
space,  the  conference  on  outer-space  exploration, 
and  the  general  encouragement  of  space  science.6 
NASA  [National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration] will  make  formal  agreements  with  for- 
eign governments  for  scientific  cooperation,  but 
both  the  U.N.  and  NASA  will  look  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Space  Research  of  ICSU  for  the  scien- 
tific cooperation  and  planning  to  bring  about  ef- 
fective international  scientific  collaboration. 

The  issue  of  bilateral  versus  multilateral  agree- 
ments, I'm  sure,  is  also  one  that  interests  many  of 
you  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  recent  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  agreement  in  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Notwithstanding  the  very  real  gains  we 
may  achieve  through  increased  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  I'm  sure  most  of  you  would  agree 
that  we  must  avoid  any  series  of  moves  that  would 
create  a  U.S.-US.S.R.  scientific  axis.  Thus  it 
was  carefully  stated  in  the  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  any  joint  projects  would  be  carried 
out  under  the  aegis  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  where  all  member  countries 
could  participate.  Clearly,  what  may  be  now  the 
finest  high-energy  physics  facility  in  the  world — 
CERN  [Conseil  Europeen  pour  la  recherche 
nucleaire] — should  be  included  in  activities  under 
the  agreement. 

A  receptive  climate  for  international  scientific 
activities  requires  Government  action  too  or,  in 
some  cases,  lack  of  Government  action — in  a  posi- 
tive sense.  Science  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
political  expediency,  or  ignored  for  political  ex- 
pediency, because  to  do  so  would  be  like  canceling 
one's  life  insurance  on  account  of  temporary 
financial  straits.  We  must  be  ever  certain  that 
science  is  adequately  represented  in  those  areas 
where  policy  will  impinge  on  science  so  that  con- 
siderations of  science  will  be  included  in  policy 
formulation.  International  scientific  activity,  for 
example,  has  moved  historically  without  regard 
for  political  boundaries,  and  this  is  one  of  its 
great  strengths.     This  traditional  nature  of  sci- 


0  For  a  U.S.  statement  and  text  of  a  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  64. 
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ence  must  not  be  neglected  or  forgotten,  as  it  all 
too  often  is,  in  the  application  of  restrictions  to  be 
placed  on  the  free  movement  of  individuals 
among  nations.  Nothing  will  erode  our  basic 
traditions  and  our  scientific  leadership — and  our 
influence — more  quickly  than  a  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice basic,  long-term  beliefs  for  short-term 
political  considerations. 

In  the  same  vein  the  needs  of  science  must  be 
adequately  represented  in  international  as  well  as 
domestic  policy  formulation.  Radio-astronomy 
recently  almost  came  to  an  untimely  end  simply 
through  negotiation  of  an  international  treaty  on 
frequency  allocations  without  adequate  recogni- 
tion of  the  needs  of  this  young  science  for  listen- 
ing "windows."  Through  the  good  offices  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  it  was  possible  to 
bring  scientists  and  the  appropriate  Government 
officials  together  in  time  to  establish  a  U.S.  posi- 
tion for  the  Geneva  ITU  [International  Telecom- 
munication Union]  conference  compatible  with 
the  needs  of  the  radio-astronomers. 

International  scientific  activities  thus  carry 
with  them  many  problems  for  Government,  but 
their  benefits  far  exceed  those  problems.  To 
achieve  the  benefits,  however,  requires  that  we  be 
alert  to  the  opportunities  and  that  we  be  prepared 
to  make  some  of  the  necessary  policy  decisions  and 
commitments  of  resources. 

Technical  Components  of  Arms  Control  Measures 

Earlier  in  my  talk  I  mentioned,  as  a  third  new 
element  in  the  relation  of  science  to  foreign  policy, 
the  importance  of  the  technical  components  of 
prospective  arms  control  measures. 

The  negotiations  on  nuclear  test  cessation  have 
shown  the  importance  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal factors  for  the  formulation  of  national  policy 
in  this  area.  These  factors  had  to  be  evaluated 
by  ad  hoc  groups  that  found  a  dearth  of  experi- 
mental data  on  which  to  base  their  conclusions. 
A  similar  ad  hoc  approach  had  to  be  employed  re- 
garding certain  phases  of  the  conference  on  the 
problem  of  reducing  dangers  of  surprise  attack, 
in  which  I  participated  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  fact  that  scientific  advice  and  evaluation  were 
used  in  both  these  attempts  to  reduce  military  ten- 
sions is,  in  itself,  important,  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
changing  attitude  and  the  growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  policymakers  that  technical  considera- 
tions and  knowledge  are  essential  for  the  formula- 
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tion  of  sound  concepts  for  arms  limitation  meas 
ures — just  as  they  are  in  formulating  developmen 
plans  for  military  hardware. 

The  success  of  future  negotiations  to  reliev 
tensions  by  arms  limitation  agreements  will  de 
pend  in  some  measure  on  the  understanding  of  th 
capabilities  of  proposed  multilateral  monitorinj 
systems  and  on  the  understanding  of  inherent  lim 
itations  of  any  monitoring  system  in  a  world  o 
rapidly  advancing  technology.  The  limitation 
of  technical  analysis  need  also  to  be  fully  undei 
stood.  There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  th 
reliability  of  monitoring  systems  is  largely 
technical  question.  But  the  adequacy  of  sue 
systems,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  s^ 
curity,  is  not.  It  is  a  politicomilitary  questioi 
Similarly,  deterrence  is  not  a  scientific  concept  bu 
a  politicomilitary  one.  And  we  must  realize  thg 
political  issues  or  disagreements  cannot  be  xi 
solved  by  technical  agreement  on  facts;  th 
political  questions  of  national  interest  remain, 
think  it  is  well  that  these  issues  be  understood  b 
the  public  as  they  are  being  understood  by  tli 
policymakers.  Especially  we,  as  scientists,  musj 
understand  that  we  can  contribute  but  one  of  se* 
eral  inputs  that  are  essential  for  the  formulation 
of  sound  national  policy. 

Science  and  Technical  Aid 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth,  and  last,  of  my  lis 
of  new  relations  of  science  and  foreign  policy 
which  I  called  the  relation  of  science  to  technic; 
aid  for  less  developed  countries. 

The  foreign  aid  programs  supported  by  tl. 
United  States  are  powered  by  a  matrix  of  motivf 
tions  made  up  of  altruism,  a  belief  that  it  is  to  or,  I 
best  interest  to  strengthen  independent  nation 
and  a  desire  to  contain  menacing  philosophie 
Motivation  notwithstanding,  it  is  evident  that  an 
program,  any  experiment,  will  fall  short  of  succe; 
unless  it  is  soundly  conceived,  soundly  planne< 
and  soundly  executed. 

In  helping  to  achieve  a  sound  aid  program  wi 
as  scientists,  must  not  think  in  terms  of  develo] 
ing  only  the  more  advanced  scientific  capability 
of  other  nations,  which  is  often  a  reflection  of  01 
own  standards  and  comfortable  abundance.  W 
must  try  to  strike  a  balance  between  basic  need 
and  sophisticated  development.  This  requires  i 
appreciation  of  how  science  and  engineering  d 
velop  within  a  nation.    The  history  of  science  I! 
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;  any  lands  has  not  been  written  beyond  the  pro- 
■g.  We  must,  for  instance,  be  aware  of  the  long- 
rm  relation  between  primary  and  secondary 
hool  education  and  advanced  research  institu- 
ons. 

We  do  little  good  to  provide  only  for  esoteric 
search  facilities  when  a  nation  lacks  roads,  gen- 
•al  practitioners,  and  machine  operators.  Of 
>iurse  we  do  a  disservice  also  when  we  ignore  the 
Ivanced  educational  institutions  that  set  a  na- 
r'on's  standards,  provide  its  teachers,  offer  a  future 
>r  gifted  citizens,  and  bring  prestige  to  a  nation 
>•  a  region. 

Iitional  Academy's  Report  on  Sub-Sahara  Africa 

Li  would  like  to  digress  a  moment  to  commend 
•  your  attention  a  recent  report,  prepared  by  the 
Rational  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Eesearch 
•ouncil  for  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration,    entitled     "Recommendations     for 
i  lengthening  Science  and  Technology  in  Selected 
.  reas  South  of  the  Sahara." 7    Our  Committee 
ihe   President's   Science  Advisory   Committee] 
limulated   the   undertaking  of   this   important 
iudy,  to  be  viewed  as  an  experiment.     It  is  an 
utline  of  how  assistance  of  a  technological  type 
[.auld  be  designed  to  be  properly  utilized.    It  is 
ii  intelligent  and  realistic  attempt  to  strike  the 
■cessary  balance  between  the  basic  needs  and 
(phisticated  wants,  within  a  framework  of  lim- 
id  resources  from  within  and  without  an  area. 
I  is  also  an  attempt — a  very  successful  one,  I  be- 
>ve — to  show  how  a  scientific  approach  can  be 
;ed  in  the  early  planning  stages  of  aid  programs. 
The  reading  of  the  report  will  have  a  sobering 
id  disturbing,  if  not  a  frightening  effect,  on 
linking  individuals.    It  treats  with  selected  areas 
I  sub-Sahara  Africa,  a  land  mass  equal  to  that  of 
>'e  United  States  and  with  a  population  one-half 
tat  of  our  Nation — and  this  is  only  part  of  all  of 
fb-Sahara  Africa.    It  is  an  area  which,  within 
It  lifetimes,  will  be  transformed  into  a  multi- 
;icity  of  independent  nations  which,  collectively, 
1 11  greatly  influence  world  affairs.    What  is  par- 
:ularly  disturbing  about  this  study  is  the  reve- 
tions  of  extreme  shortages  that  still  exist  in  this 
teion :  the  nearly  complete  lack  of  public-health 
Isasures  and  medical  services,  of  communications 


!  Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
jternational  Relations,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1 81  Constitution  Ave.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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and  transportation,  of  the  means  for  earning  an 
income,  of  even  the  most  elementary  educational 
facilities. 

Clearly  these  embryonic  nations  need  educated 
people  in  large  numbers  to  provide  not  only  civil 
servants  but  an  understanding  electorate  to  carry 
them  along  the  path  to  democracy.  But  how  can 
the  needs  for  higher  education,  for  M.D.'s,  for  en- 
gineers, for  political  scientists,  for  so  many  other 
specialists  be  properly  balanced  against  the  needs 
to  provide  even  the  most  primitive  health  meas- 
ures, to  provide  teachers  for  the  many  millions  of 
illiterates,  and  to  train  artisans  and  skilled  labor- 
ers without  whom  the  standard  of  living  cannot 
rise  ?  Against  these  multiple  desperate  needs,  in- 
digenous efforts,  our  aid,  and  the  aid  of  others, 
appear  so  utterly  inadequate  that  one  becomes 
fearful  lest  decades  will  pass  before  the  level  of 
education  and  the  standard  of  living  will  rise 
enough  to  make  democracy  viable.  The  question 
then  comes  to  mind :  Will  the  awakening  of  latent 
desires  permit  democracy  the  time — that  is  so  in- 
herent in  its  evolutionary  nature — or  will  this 
region  fall  prey  to  the  legerdemain  appeal  of 
revolutionary  authoritarianism,  especially  Com- 
munist ideology? 

For  a  research  scientist  this  report  will  have  a 
sobering  influence :  It  will  impress  upon  him  that 
he  is  a  luxury  that  can,  and  must,  be  afforded  by 
an  advanced  nation  like  ours.  But  in  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara,  a  nurse,  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  a  technician — these  are  the  luxuries ! 

Science  impinges  on  aid  to  technologically  more 
advanced  nations  also.  Various  government  de- 
partments have  for  many  years  supported  research 
overseas.  By  and  large,  these  programs  have  been 
well  run.  Such  programs  raise  some  serious  is- 
sues for  consideration,  however,  for  outside  sup- 
port of  science  in  a  given  country  affects  the 
relationships  between  that  government  and  its 
citizens  and  universities.  Some  programs,  even 
those  in  support  of  basic  research,  are  welcomed  by 
many  foreign  scientists  and  yet  cause  affront  to 
others.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  effects 
of  such  programs  on  all  who  are  concerned  and 
especially  on  the  natural  growth  of  the  scientific 
communities  in  the  recipient  countries.  Does  such 
support,  for  instance,  actually  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  relation  between  science  and 
govermnent  in  other  countries?  What  commit- 
ments for  continuity  of  support  are  we  making 
once  foreign  scientists  have  become  dependent  on 
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U.S.  support,  commitments  from  which  it  may  be 
impossible  to  withdraw  or  which  may  cause  hard- 
ship should  withdrawal  be  necessary?  What  is 
the  effect  of  our  support  on  the  pattern  of  research 
in  a  given  country  ?  And  is  the  manner  in  which 
our  support  is  given  in  this  area  best  calculated 
to  further  good  relations  between  the  scientific 
communities  of  other  countries  and  the  United 

States? 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  aware  of  these 
problems.  In  its  most  recent  annual  report,  the 
United  Kingdom's  Advisory  Council  on  Scientific 
Policy,  addressing  itself  to  just  these  questions, 
had  this  to  say  about  U.S.  research  support : 

Whilst  we  warmly  welcome  this  substantial  financial 
support  for  research  in  this  country,  we  recognize  that 
research  grants,  and  particularly  specific  contracts,  of 
this  magnitude  (one  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  an- 
nually) must  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  research  undertaken.  We,  therefore, 
consider  it  desirable  that  the  various  bodies  concerned 
with  the  financing  of  research  in  our  universities  and 
other  institutions  should  be  aware  both  of  the  extent  and 
the  purpose  of  these  numerous  United  States  research 
grants  and  contracts.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  United  States  authorities  have  fully  appreciated 
the  position  and  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  cooperate 
with  us.  .  .  . 

Of  course  there  are  no  general  answers  to  most 
of  the  specific  questions  raised,  for  they  vary  with 
the  country  concerned  and  with  the  manner  in 
which  our  support  is  given  in  each  country.  But 
these  questions  need  to  be  asked— and  answered— 
before  support  is  provided.  These  programs  can- 
not be  operated  independently  of  foreign  policy 
considerations. 

Role  of  Scientists  in  Policymaking 

I  have  attempted  here  to  outline  some  of  the 
ways  science  can  contribute  to  foreign  policy  and 
the  effect  of  policy  considerations  on  science.  But 
to  integrate  the  scientific  with  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  other  factors  that  make  up 
foreign  policy  operations  requires,  above  all,  com- 
petent people  who  understand  the  relationship  of 
science  to  these  other  factors. 

If  we  appreciate  our  responsibilities,  we,  as  sci- 
entists, may  well  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
the  future  in  the  policymaking  process.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  different  role  than  the  one  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed.  I  think  it  will  demand 
a  new  breed  of  public  servant,  although  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  find  the  appropriate  name  for  him.     The 
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term  "political  scientist"  has  been  preempted  fo 
a  very  different  use  than  I  have  in  mind.  I  ar? 
sure  that  none  of  us  would  want  to  be  called  "sci' 
entific  politicians,"  and  few  indeed  would  dare  t 
lay  claim  to  "scientific  statesmen."  But  there  is  I 
significance  here  that  is  far  more  important  tha 
finding  the  right  name.  The  role  I  foresee  dd 
mands  that  this  new  breed  of  citizen-scientist  t 
continually  aware  that  the  scientific  communitl 
must  accept  its  appropriate  share  of  the  respons 
bility  for  the  intelligent  and  successful  resoluticj 
of  the  challenges  facing  the  world. 

Another  kind  of  individual  must  be  recruite 
too :  an  individual  with  training  in  science  in  add 
tion  to  the  usual  disciplines  of  the  Foreign  Servicj 
The  general  presumption  is  that  science  is  so  sp 
cialized  that  the  only  way  to  provide  scientii 
inputs  to  policy  formulation  is  to  obtain  advij 
from  practicing  scientists  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  : 
needed.  I  submit  that,  as  valuable  as  such  advi 
is,  it  does  not  fill  today's  requirements  for  a  co 
tinuing  and  intimate  involvement  in  the  polio 
making  process  of  competent  people  who  also  uj 
clerstand  science  and  its  significance  to  policy  ai 
who  could  therefore  work  effectively  with  t> 
practicing  scientists  supplying  the  specialized  I 
hoc  studies. 

Perhaps    science    and    engineering    graduat, 
should  be  attracted  for  regular  careers  in  t 
Foreign  Service  and  in  our  other  overseas  pi 
grams.    I  believe  we  must  also  provide  a  bettj 
scientific  background  for  nonscientists  in  the  intf  j 
national  affairs  field  and  that  this,  perhaps,  is  tj 
most  important  measure  of  all.     Essential  to  thfl 
efforts  is  the  development  of  an  academic  field 
teaching  and  research  in  the  interrelationship 
science  and  foreign  affairs,  to  be  able  to  eduas 
properly  and  to  understand  better  the  underlyi; 
significance  and  opportunities  of  this  relationsh. 
These  are  not  easy  tasks  nor  ones  that  can  I 
accomplished  overnight.   Unlike  toasters,  auton- 
biles,  and  television  sets,  we  cannot  push  a  b- 
ton  to  mass-produce  diplomats  in  striped  pa}S 
and  laboratory  coats. 

In  discussing  international  relations  the  Am$i 
can  historian  Julius  Pratt  states : 

Neither  the  tools  of  diplomacy  nor  the  tools  of  f& 
can  be  suddenly  improvised  for  use  in  crises.  They  v* 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  use.  The  success  (« 
nation's  foreign  policy  will  depend,  in  part,  upon J 
efficiency  and  the  readiness  of  the  instruments 
which  that  policy  is  pursued. 
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Te,  as  scientists,  must  do  all  we  can  to  help  keep 
,ie  tools  of  our  diplomacy  and  the  tools  of  our 
i>rce  in  efficient  readiness. 

We  have  entered  a  new  era,  a  scientific  revolu- 
on,  as  C.  P.  Snow  terms  it,  in  which  science  and 
■chnology  are  transforming  our  way  of  life  and 
le  relations  between  nations.  As  practicing  sci- 
ltists,  we  cannot  stand  aside  and  simply  watch 
;iis  process,  regardless  of  where  it  takes  us.  We 
:.ust  and  we  can  use  science  and  technology  to 
phieve  the  humanistic  goals  of  our  free  society, 
et  us  learn  to  take  better  advantage  of  the  op- 
prtunities  science  offers  to  contribute  to  our  striv- 
g  for  peace  in  our  international  relations  and  to 
.lproving  the  lot  of  man  throughout  the  world. 


he  Threat  of  Fallout  Danger 
i  Relation  to  Foreign  Policy 
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arks  by  Secretary  Herter  '■ 


'  There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the 
■esent  and  anticipated  military  capabilities  of 
e  Soviet  Union.    By  their  actions  and  by  their 
latements  the  Soviet  leaders  have  made  it  amply 
bar  that  on  the  basis  of  their  powerful  military 
psture,  and  the  threat  it  poses,  they  hope  to  in- 
■ice  the  free  world  to  accept  the  Soviet  prescrip- 
ts for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  interna- 
>nal  issues. 

As  you  know,  we  will  soon  embark  on  a  new 

und  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 

tje  highest  level; 2  and  even  before  the  heads  of 

»>vernment  convene  in  Paris  in  May,  representa- 

ves  of  10  free-world  and  Soviet-bloc  countries 

|ill  begin  a  new  effort  in  Geneva  to  reach  agree- 

Jant  on   disarmament.3    This   Government,   to- 

jther  with  its  NATO  allies,  is  now  engaged  in 

-instaking  preparations  for  these  complex  nego- 

itions.    We  are  firmly  committed  to  the  proposi- 

1  m  that  the  outstanding  issues  between  ourselves 

:^d   the    Soviet    Union    should    be    approached 

sound  the  negotiating  table  without  threats,  ulti- 

j  Made  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Fallout  Pro- 
f'tlon  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  25. 
For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1960,  p.  77. 
For  text  of  a  communique  issued  on  Dec.  21  by  the 
peign  ministers  of  Canada,  France,  Italy,  the  United 
Ingdom,  and  the  United  States,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  11,  19G0, 
J45. 
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matums,  or  attempts  by  one  side  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  other.  Our  policy  is  summed  up  by  the 
words  which  President  Eisenhower  used  so  fre- 
quently during  his  recent  trip  abroad:  peace 
with  justice. 

However,  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
world  since  World  War  II  have  made  clear  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  our  search  for  equitable  solu- 
tions and  for  a  meaningful  peace  must  be  predi- 
cated upon  a  strong  defense  posture  of  our  own. 
We  must  assume  that  weakness  on  our  part,  or 
merely  the  supposition  on  the  other  side  that  we 
are  neglecting  our  military  defenses,  serves  nei- 
ther peace  nor  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  over  the  years  we  have 
developed  a  substantial  military  capability  for  re- 
taliation. Until  enforceable  agreements  which  are 
properly  safeguarded  and  effective  mechanisms 
for  international  law  and  order  provide  an  alter- 
native means  of  guaranteeing  peace  and  freedom 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  this  military  capa- 
bility will  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

A  vital  part  of  our  military  strength  for  peace 
must  be  an  effective  civil  defense  program  which, 
in  conjunction  with  our  retaliatory  capacity,  cre- 
ates a  strong  deterrent  to  possible  enemy  attack 
upon  the  United  States. 

If,  despite  our  earnest  efforts  at  the  negotiating 
table  and  our  defense  preparations,  Ave  should 
nevertheless  be  subjected  to  nuclear  attack,  civil 
defense  and  measures  for  fallout  protection  offer 
the  most  practicable  and  feasible  means  of  sav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  lives.  Numerous 
studies  have  shown  that  such  a  program  would 
give  a  substantial  portion  of  our  population  an 
excellent  chance  of  surviving  and  hence  provide 
us  the  opportunity  to  continue  the  fight  success- 
fully. In  other  words,  a  capacity  to  retaliate  will 
be  reinforced  by  an  effective  capacity  to  survive. 
And  only  thus  can  our  defense  posture  serve  as  a 
convincing  deterrent. 

This  conclusion  of  course  has  relevance  to  our 
foreign  policy  and  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  I  believe  this  interrelationship  is  aptly 
described  in  a  study  made  by  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion and  presented  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  one  of  its  recent  re- 
ports on  civil  defense.*  In  it  we  find  the  follow- 
ing statement: 


1  H.  Rept.  300,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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There  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  bargaining 
ability  of  a  country  which  can,  for  example,  put  its  people 
in  a  place  of  safety  in  24  hours'  notice,  and  one  which 
cannot.  If  it  is  hard  for  the  reader  to  visualize  this,  let 
him  just  imagine  a  situation  where  the  Russians  had 
done  exactly  that  and  we  had  not.  Then  let  him  ask 
himself  how  he  thinks  we  would  come  out  at  a  subsequent 
bargaining  table. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  stepping 
up  its  civil  defense  program.  Combined  with  a 
substantial  program  for  air  defense,  it  provides 
Soviet  negotiators  with  a  good  deal  of  assurance 
that  their  homeland  will  be  able  to  withstand  at- 
tack. A  similar  assurance  with  respect  to  our 
own  country  would  clearly  strengthen  our  de- 
fensive position. 

What  I  have  said  not  only  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  our  own  military  and  diplomatic  pos- 
ture; it  applies  to  our  NATO  partners  as  well. 
We  participate  actively  in  the  various  NATO 
committees  which  deal  with  civil  emergency  plan- 
ning, and  much  progress  already  has  been  made. 
Some  of  our  NATO  allies  and  other  friendly 
European  countries  are  further  advanced  in  fall- 
out protection  than  we  ourselves.  All  of  us  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  further  progress  is  needed 
before  civil  defense  can  achieve  its  full  potential 
as  a  deterrent  against  enemy  aggression. 

We  count  on  our  NATO  allies  to  remain  firm 
in  the  face  of  any  aggressive  threats.  An  effec- 
tive program  of  fallout  protection  will  provide 
further  support  for  their  determination  to  do  so. 
But,  if  we  expect  them  to  take  further  measures 
to  protect  their  own  populations,  we  should  not 
lag  behind. 

As  I  have  said,  any  additional  measures  which 
we  can  take  to  minimize  the  fallout  danger  will 
reinforce  our  country's  defense  posture  and, 
thereby,  its  political  and  negotiating  strength.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  can  make  prompt  and 
substantial  progress  in  this  direction. 


U.S.  and  British  Scientists  Discuss 
Cooperation  in  Space  Research 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  British  Information  Service  an- 
nounced on  January  25  that  scientists  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  reached  in- 
formal agreement  on  six  experiments  which  the 
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first  joint  U.S.-British  earth  satellite  will  carry1 
The  decision  was  based  on  an  agreement  I 
principle  made  last  July  between  the  two  na 
tions  to  unite  in  a  cooperative  scientific  prograri 
of  space  research.  This  had  followed  a  U.S 
offer  made  through  COSPAR  (the  Committee  oi 
Space  Research  of  the  International  Council  o 
Scientific  Unions)  to  cooperate  with  other  nation | 
in  space  experiments. 

The  first  jointly  sponsored  satellite  will  corl 
tain  these  experiments:  ion  and  electron  studiej 
by  probes  to  measure  electron  temperature  anl 
concentration  and  ion  mass  spectrum;  electro' 
density  measurements;  solar  radiation  studies) 
and  primary  cosmic  ray  measurements.  Then 
experiments  were  reviewed  by  COSPAR  and  the  j 
transmitted  to  NASA. 

The   launching   vehicle   for  the  satellite  wi 
probably  be  the  four-stage  Scout  rocket,  which 
expected  to  be  operational  this  year.    Although 
no  firm  date  has  been  set  for  the  first  joint  exper  j 
ment,  it  is  planned  for  late  1961. 


U.S.  Comments  on  Declaration 
by  Warsaw  Pact  Countries 

Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
Director,  Office  of  News1 

The  declaration  repeats  once  more  the  propos 
for  a  treaty  of  nonaggression  between  NAT 
[North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization]   and  tJ 
Warsaw  Pact.    The  United  States,  for  its  pa  ^ 
regards  itself  as  bound  by  the  obligation  it  undd 
took  when  it  signed  the  United  Nations  Chart: 
not  to  have  recourse  to  force  in  the  settlement 
international  disputes.    The  United  States'  pa 
ticipation  in  NATO  and  other  regional  defers 
organizations  is  based  upon  its  conviction  ttj 
such  organizations  of  free- world  countries  contrj 
ute  to  the  realization  of  this  goal  through  thfi 
successful  demonstration  that  aggression  canti 
hope  to  succeed. 

We  would  be  gratified  by  any  move  of  the  Sovt 
bloc  which  would  provide  practical  confirmatii 
of  the  frequently  repeated  disavowal  by  the  Sovt 
Union  of  aggressive  intentions.   We  find  such  d- 


1  Made  to  news  correspondents  on  Feb.  5  in  response*) 
a  query  concerning  a  resolution  signed  by  the  Wars* 
Pact  countries  on  Feb.  4  at  Moscow. 
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tvowals,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
•epetition  in  the  Warsaw  Pact's  declaration  of  the 
soviet  threat  to  take  unilateral  action  with  regard 
o  Germany. 

The  forthcoming  10-nation  disarmament  nego- 
iations  at  Geneva  2  will  provide  an  opportunity 
or  the  Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity 


of  its  peaceful  professions  in  a  concrete  manner  by 
joining  in  the  working  out  of  safeguarded  meas- 
ures of  disarmament.  We  are  approaching  these 
negotiations  in  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  peace 
can  best  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  specific  en- 
forceable measures.  We  trust  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  do  likewise. 


'rogress  Through  Cooperation  in  Latin  America 


by  R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  /Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  '■ 


This  meeting  of  the  Southwest  Institute  of  In- 
jrnational  Education  has  for  me  combined  high 
rivilege  and  great  happiness.  It  is  rare  indeed 
hat  one  is  privileged  to  speak  to  a  group  so  dis- 
nguished  and  so  dedicated  to  a  worthy  cause, 
pat  of  improving  international  understanding, 
t  is  also  a  joyful  occasion  when  I  can  return  to 
ly  home  State  and  rub  elbows  with  old  friends 
nd  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  truth  behind  Texas' 
Jibulous  growth — a  growth  in  which  Houston  it- 
felf  has  played  such  an  outstanding  role.  There  is 
'robably  no  better  example  of  the  putting  to  pro- 
juctive  use  of  vast  material  resources  and  vigor- 
us,  imaginative  human  resources. 
'  Similar  resources  exist  throughout  most  of 
iatin  America,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  country, 
'otwithstanding  the  challenge  of  tropical  jungles 
!nd  rugged  mountains,  that  does  not  have  rich 
jatural  resources  in  its  land  and  subsoil.  And 
Ibove  all,  this  vast  region  has  millions  of  hard- 
working, God-centered  people  endowed  with  re- 
markable intellectual  qualifications.  I  say  this 
'ith  full  recognition  of  the  risk  in  generalizing 
bout  such  a  vast  region,  where  there  are,  of 

iurse,  sharp  ethnical,  cultural,  and  national  dis- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  1960,  p.  45. 
I  '  Address  made  at  the  sixth  annual  educational  exchange 
jlnner  sponsored  by  the  southwest  regional  office  of  the 
jistitute  of  International  Education  at  Houston,  Texas, 
!i  Jan.  26. 
■ 
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tinctions.  Accepting  the  fact  that  such  resources 
are  available,  albeit  in  varying  degrees  from 
country  to  country,  the  challenge  before  the  hemi- 
sphere is  how  to  put  these  resources  to  the  rapid 
and  fruitful  use  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

Tonight  we  might  consider  three  approaches  to 
this  challenge  of  maximum  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  Americas.  Obviously  this 
involves  more  than  economic  development,  al- 
though this  is  a  vital  sector  and  the  one  on  which 
predominant  attention  has  been  focused.  It  is 
clear  to  us  all  that,  if  economic  development  is  to 
be  achieved,  a  nation's  people  must  also  be  in  good 
health,  of  sound  mind,  and  sparked  by  an  inner 
spiritual  drive.  Need  I  say  also  that  these  attri- 
butes, both  individual  and  national,  thrive  and 
grow  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  Indeed, 
while  making  due  allowances  for  the  enormous 
tribute  extracted  from  enslaved  peoples  down 
through  the  centuries,  and  especially  today,  his- 
tory is  replete  with  accounts  of  the  downfall 
which  has  inevitably  overtaken  those  regimes 
which  stifled  freedom.  Moreover,  in  this  vast 
hemisphere  called  America  no  aspiration  comes 
ahead  of  that  for  freedom.  It  will  come  inexor- 
ably to  those  who  are  denied  it. 

Let  us  first  consider  each  country's  responsibil- 
ity for  its  own  total  development.  Now  obviously 
we  should  not  and  cannot  tell  others  how  they 
should  do  their  job.    It  is  quite  properly  their  own 
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national  responsibility.  However,  we  can  analyze 
our  past  experiences,  including  our  mistakes,  and 
try  to  draw  some  conclusions  that  might  be  help- 
ful to  others  as  well  as  ourselves  as  courses  for 
further  action  are  being  charted. 

Need  for  Sound  Policies 

One  thing  we  have  learned  is  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  sound,  realistic  policies.  Moreover, 
we  now  know  that  the  Government  must  set  the 
example  in  the  formulation  of  its  policies  so  that 
individual  citizens,  as  well  as  corporate  entities, 
may  with  assurance  chart  their  own  courses  of 
action  along  the  most  productive  lines.  The 
greatest  depressions  of  the  late  19th  century,  as 
well  as  the  one  we  suffered  30  years  ago,  were  due 
in  considerable  part  to  unsound  national  policies 
which  permitted  unbraked  inflation  to  become  a 
widespread  speculative  fever  throughout  our 
country.  We  now  know  that  Federal  and  State 
budgets  need  to  be  balanced  just  like  those  of  in- 
dividual families.  We  now  know  that  unre- 
stricted credit  can  speed  the  day  of  devaluation 
and  even  the  wiping  out  of  savings. 

Our  search  continues  to  be  for  a  properly 
balanced  approach  to  the  national  economy.  Here 
I  would  like  to  distinguish  between  sound  govern- 
ment fiscal  management  and  unsound  state  con- 
trol of  the  economic  activity  of  the  country.  We 
in  this  country  are  devoted  to  the  private-enter- 
prise concept  of  development.  We  believe  in  the 
maximum  degree  of  freedom  for  the  individual 
to  work,  to  save,  to  invest,  to  give,  and  to  partake 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  In  fact,  the  economic 
freedom  which  is  the  concomitant  of  private  en- 
terprise is  inseparable  from  the  political  and  reli- 
gious freedom  which  we  also  hold  dear. 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
role  of  foreign  private  investors  in  the  forward 
progress  of  the  United  States.  One  hundred  years 
ago  this  great  march  began.  We  had  vast  wilder- 
ness to  be  developed,  and  we  wanted  to  do  it  in  a 
hurry.  It  was  clear  that  we  could  not  do  it  by  our- 
selves. So  we  permitted,  indeed  invited,  foreign 
nationals  to  help  us  do  the  job.  The  money 
poured  in— pounds,  francs,  guilders,  marks,  lire, 
and  pesos,  too— hundreds  of  millions.  We  de- 
veloped, and  they  made  profit.  We  were  a  debtor 
nation,  in  fact,  for  the  first  150  years  of  our  ex- 
istence—until after  World  War  I.    One  remark- 
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able  part  of  this  story  is  that  we  never  found  the 
foreign  investors  to  be  an  impediment  to  the  full 
exercise  of  our  freedom  or  our  sovereignty.  It  is 
against  this  background  that  we  should  considei 
the  role  now  being  played  by  American  investors 
in  Latin  America. 

Bilateral  Economic  Cooperation 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  examine  a  second  ap 
proach  to  total  development;  namely,  what  coun 
tries  can  do  in  cooperating  with  each  other  ill 
bilateral  relationships  and  specifically  the  role  o: 
the  United  States  in  this  respect.    As  pointed  ou 
earlier,  in  generalizing  about  Latin  America  w« 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  ojf 
20  different  sovereign  entities.    We  place  a  ver 
high  priority  on  our  relationships  with  each  coun; 
try  in  the  area.    In  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Argentina 
we  have  three  of  the  largest  embassy  staffs  that  w-| 
have  anywhere  abroad.    I  do  not  need  to  dwel 
on  the  complexity  of  today's  relationships  wit] 
all  these  countries,  but  there  is  hardly  any  subjec  | 
which  does  not  come  up  for  discussion  with  ouj 
Latin  American  neighbors  from  time  to  time. 

In  1942,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  Worlj 
War  II,  we  began  our  technical  cooperation  prd 
gram  in  Latin  America,  and  it  has  since  sprea 
throughout  the  world.  In  recognition  of  th 
broad  national  base  which  is  required  for  total  d< 
velopment,  the  first  technical  cooperation  pre 
grams  were  in  the  fields  of  public  health,  agricu 
ture,  and  education.  These  programs  are  still  inr 
portant,  but  the  programs  have  now  been  broac 
ened  to  deal  with  problems  in  many  other  sector 
Kather  than  provide  you  with  figures  as  to  totij 
amounts  of  money  spent  in  the  technical  cooper; 
tion  field  during  the  past  18  years  I  would  prej 
to  provide  you  with  a  few  examples  of  the  impa< 
of  these  programs  on  the  countries  and  the  ft 
dividuals  involved.  These  are  truly  excitin 
stories  of  progress  through  cooperation. 

In  Bolivia,  in  areas  where  farmers  previous! 
lived  on  a  subsistence  level  due  to  antiquatt 
farming  methods  and  primitive  farming  equi] 
ment,  our  technical  cooperation  program  h; 
brought  about  a  revolutionary  change.  Throug 
our  supervised  credit  program,  255  farmers  : 
the  Santa  Cruz  area  joined  in  a  project  whit 
greatly  increased  the  agricultural  production  % 
their  lands.    This  dynamic  project  increased  tj 
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180  percent  the  land  under  cultivation  in  that 
irea.  This  has  not  only  proven  to  the  farmers 
>he  usefulness  of  modern  farming  methods  but, 
squally  important,  has  stimulated  interest  in  other 
ireas. 

The  city  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil  is  certainly  the 
najor  industrial  center  of  that  country  and  has 
sometimes  been  called  "the  Chicago  of  Brazil." 
Through  a  contract  with  the  ICA  [International 
Cooperation  Administration] ,  professors  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  helped  to  establish  a 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  the  Vargas 
Foundation  in  that  city.  This  is  the  only  school 
n  Latin  America  offering  a  4-year  undergraduate 
program  in  business  administration.  By  devel- 
oping many  of  its  own  methods  and  techniques, 
ind  borrowing  from  other  disciplines,  the  school 
1.8  making  a  much-needed  contribution  to  the 
ndustrialization  of  Brazil. 

While  the  United  States  has  had  an  established 
Civil  Service  for  many  years,  many  of  the  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  have  not  had  this  tradi- 
tion, with  the  result  that  they  suffer  from  the 
ack  of  an  established  corps  of  trained  govern- 
nent  employees.  This  means  that  whenever  gov- 
ernments change  there  is  a  massive  turnover  of 
government  administrators  and  employees.  The 
jsooperative  program  which  took  place  in  Costa 
Rica  in  1953  established  a  career  Civil  Service — 
vhich  experienced  no  drastic  personnel  change 
ifter  the  elections  in  1958,  despite  a  major  political 
;hange  in  administration. 

In  Colombia  with  ICA  assistance  ninety  4-H 
Olubs  were  formed,  with  2,000  members  ranging 
:rom  ages  10  to  21.  This  has  had  a  dynamic 
effect,  for  it  has  given  the  young  people  a  means 
|)f  cooperative  self-improvement  and  has  stimu- 
'ated  many  locally  conceived  innovations  which 
tfill  aid  the  economic  development  of  Colombia. 

I  could  mention  several  other  examples  such  as 
i  he  34  soybean  milk  distributing  centers  in  the 
jlmazon  Basin  of  Brazil  which  are  contributing 
lotably  to  the  provision  of  necessary  protein 
jlietary  supplement  for  children,  leading  them  to 
j>etter  health  and  increased  vigor.  I  could  also 
jnention  the  marvelous  results  which  have 
[merged  from  programs  in  several  countries  to 
'<ooperate  in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
potable  water  systems.  And  then  there  is  the 
(nanagement  association  in  Chile  which  is  pro- 
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viding  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  views  and 
technical  knowledge  of  businessmen  the  country 
over,  where  by  the  end  of  1959  more  than  3,000 
executives  and  middle  management  personnel  had 
participated  in  seminars  in  management  and  pro- 
ductivity. While  this  work  was  begun  by  five 
United  States  professors,  it  is  now  being  carried 
out  principally  under  the  direction  of  Chilean 
teachers. 

Trade,  Investment,  and  Loans 

Having  stressed  the  importance  which  we  at- 
tach to  providing  a  firm  basis  for  total  develop- 
ment by  our  technical  cooperation  approach  to 
such  problems  as  agriculture,  health,  and  educa- 
tion, I  should  now  cite  some  of  the  spectacular  dol- 
lars-and-cents  figures  which  show  the  extent  of 
economic  ties  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  First  we  might  examine  trade.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  first  few  years  after- 
ward, while  free  Europe  was  being  destroyed  and 
then  rebuilt,  Latin  America's  trade  with  the 
United  States  increased  six  times.  For  the  past 
5  years  trade  in  each  direction  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  has  gradually 
moved  up  from  $3.5  billion  per  year  to  $4  billion 
per  year.  In  1959  there  was  some  decrease  in 
United  States  exports  to  Latin  America,  but  this 
was  overcome  by  an  increase  of  approximately 
10  percent  in  Latin  American  exports  to  the 
United  States,  notably  increased  purchases  of  cof- 
fee from  Brazil,  copper  from  Chile,  and  wool 
from  Uruguay. 

Next  we  might  examine  United  States  invest- 
ments in  Latin  America,  which  now  total  more 
than  $9  billion.  For  the  past  5  years  United 
States  private  investment  has  increased  in  the  area 
at  an  average  of  approximately  $600  million  per 
year.  It  is  vital  that  this  high  rate  of  investment 
continue,  since  obviously  there  are  insufficient 
local  funds  to  do  the  job  without  such  investment. 
But  for  it  to  continue  a  favorable  climate  should 
prevail.  Such  a  climate  does  prevail  in  most  of 
the  region,  but  we  must  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  entire  area  can  be  adversely  affected  by  puni- 
tive action  against  foreign  investors.  When  for- 
eign investors  are  subjected  to  expropriation 
without  prompt,  equitable,  and  effective  compen- 
sation, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  foreign  invest- 
ment will  be  attracted  at  the  same  rate  as  before. 
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Finally,  on  this  point,  I  would  like  to  mention 
United  States  public  loans  to  Latin  America. 
During  the  past  decade  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  loaned  $2,667  million  to  Latin  America,  and 
in  the  life  of  the  Bank  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
of  its  loans  have  been  made  to  Latin  American 
borrowers.  If  we  add  to  this  record  that  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  ICA  and  its  special 
assistance  programs,  and  the  loans  made  under 
P.L.  480,  the  grand  total  is  $3,567  million. 

"While  I  have  stressed  the  role  of  private  invest- 
ment and  given  the  reasons  for  so  doing,  I  should 
mention  here  that  we  have  loaned  large  sums  to 
public  entities  in  Latin  America  where  private 
capita]  was  not  immediately  available  to  do  the 
job,  especially  in  the  case  of  steel  mills,  power 
projects,  highways,  and  irrigation  projects. 

Multilateral  Economic  Cooperation 

Finally  I  want  to  analyze  a  third  method  of 
responding  to  the  challenge  of  total  develop- 
ment— the  multilateral  way  or,  if  you  please,  the 
inter-American  way.  I  agree  with  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  uniqueness  of  the  inter- Amer- 
ican system,  which  perhaps  had  its  real  beginning 
in  our  similar  efforts  to  achieve  independence  from 
European  mother  countries  just  before  and  at  the 
turn  into  the  19th  century.  There  followed  the 
meeting  in  Panama  in  1825,  the  efforts  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Confederation,  the  first  halting 
meetings  of  the  Pan  American  Union  70  years  ago, 
and  finally  the  drawing  up  of  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  Bogota  in 
1048. 

Critics  have  tended  to  say  that  the  inter- Amer- 
ican system  has  functioned  well  in  the  political 
and  security  areas  but  that  it  has  faltered  when 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  economic  problems. 
Behind  such  criticism,  in  my  opinion,  there  has 
been  insufficient  recognition  of  the  complexities 
and  difficulties  involved  in  treating  economic  sub- 
jects. While  it  is  true  that  there  were  frustrations 
attendant  to  the  inter-American  economic  confer- 
ences at  Rio  in  1054  and  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1057, 
we  shook!  not  overlook  the  progress  that  was  made 
at  those  two  meetings,  particularly  in  the  clear 
identification  of  the  differing  points  of  view  which 
;>arated  the  various  American  states.  In  any 
-,e,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  and  certainly 
commendable  speedup  in  the  inter-American  ap- 
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proach  to  economic  problems  during  the  past  yeaff,! 
and  a  half. 

Of  major  importance  has  been  the  progress  'j 
made  in  multilateral  consultations  regarding  com*1 
modify  problems.     Our  Latin  American  friends1' 
have  long  been  seeking  some  way  of  ameliorating  ' 
the  sharp  fluctuations  of  prices  in  world  markets 
for  their  basic  commodities  without  doing  violence 
to  the  normal  laws  of  supply  and  demand.    In',' 
June  1958  the  Inter- American  Coffee  Study  Grourf  j| 
was  formed  to  search  for  solutions  to  the  prob- 1 
lems   attendant  to   that  vital   commodity.    The  ' 
United  States,  as  the  principal  coffee  consumer} 
was  a  participant.    As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
that  group,  the  Inter- American  Coffee  Agreement 
was  negotiated,  and  in  September  1959  an  Intel 
national  Coffee  Agreement  was  concluded.    While; 
coffee  prices  are  still  50  percent  less  than  they, 
were  a  few  years  ago,  relative  stability  has  re- 
sulted in  coffee  markets  due  to  this  agreement. 
And  this,  in  turn,  has  had  a  profound  real  as  well 
as  psychological  effect  in  the  15  coffee-producing1 
countries  of  Latin  America.    As  a  result  of  the, 
relative  success  achieved  in  the  consultations  on 
coffee,  similar  efforts  are  now  going  forward  in 
the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  a  meeting  now  in  prog- 
ress in  Geneva,  and  on  the  subject  of  cotton. 

Another  example  of  multilateral  cooperation  is 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Long 
an  aspiration  of  our  Latin  American  friends,  the 
Bank  will  officially  go  into  business  this  year  fol- 
lowing the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors scheduled  to  be  held  early  next  month  in  San 
Salvador.2  The  Bank  will  have  several  notable 
features:  It  will  be  strictly  inter- American ;  it 
will  be  able  to  make  both  dollar  loans  and  loans  in 
other  currencies;  it  will,  we  hope,  be  able  to  assist 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  who  want 
it  to  plan  and  prepare  loan  projects.  With  the 
exception  of  Cuba,  all  of  the  American  Republics 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Bank  in  San  Salvador  in 
February. 

Another  important  milestone  of  multilateral 
cooperation  has  been  that  under  the  auspices  of 
President  Kubitschek's  constructive  and  far- 
sighted  initiative  known  as  Operation  Pan  Amer- 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  1960,  p.  263 
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a.3  This  program  has  been  broad  in  scope  and 
is  been  carried  forward  through  two  meetings 
ider  OAS  auspices  of  the  "Committee  of  21." 
he  last  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires  last  May 4 
lopted  a  number  of  resolutions,  the  most  impor- 
nt  of  which  probably  was  that  calling  for  de- 
.iled  economic  studies  of  the  countries  of  the 
mericas,  of  which  11  so  far  have  requested  such 
udies.  Under  this  operation  it  is  expected  also 
Ht  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
ouncil  will  undertake  a  more  vigorous  approach 
» its  responsibilities  in  assisting  the  countries  in 
ie  hemisphere  toward  their  development  goals. 
One  of  the  concepts  included  in  Operation  Pan 
'meriea  was  that  of  the  common  market.  This 
'  a  simple  name  for  a  complex  subject,  as  any- 
le  knows  who  recalls  the  10  years  required  for 
ie  European  Common  Market  to  get  off  the 
round.  However,  effective  steps  are  now  being 
.ken  in  the  Americas  toward  the  fruition  of 
wnmon-market  dreams.  In  Central  America 
iree  countries  have  just  recently  pledged  their 
>mbined  efforts  to  this  end.  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
iras.  and  Guatemala.  In  the  southern  tier  of 
outh  America  seven  countries  are  working  to- 
ard  a  free-trade  authority,  and  it  is  expected 
lat  Peru  and  Mexico  may  eventually  join  them, 
'he  United  States  looks  with  favor  on  all  of  these 
rojects  as  long  as  their  goal  is  a  higher  standard 
'■[  living  for  the  people  of  the  countries  involved 
If  means  of  greater  productivity,  increased 
anpetition,  and  gradual  reduction  of  trade 
■strictions. 

Referring  back  to  the  need  for  sound  national 
alicies  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  common 
arket  presupposes  that  all  of  the  members  will 
)llow  sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  If 
ie  member  does  not  do  this,  it  will  inevitably 
iuse  serious  difficulties  to  the  other  member's. 
'  It  is  virtually  certain  that  the  representatives 
if  7  of  the  10  South  American  countries  will  meet 
'i  February  4  to  organize  a  Latin  American  free- 
j'ade  area.  YVe  know  that  there  must  be  a  con- 
.derable  increase  in  intra- American  trade  if  liv- 
ig  standards  in  Latin  America  are  to  rise,  and 
'Mice  we  regard  this  movement  with  keen  and 
■mpathetic  interest. 


Is  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090,  and 
ct.  13,  195S,  p.  574. 
;  '  Ili'1.,  June  22,  1959,  p.  931. 
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Negative  Role  of  Communism 

So  far  I  have  attempted  to  portray  in  broad 
outline  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  United 
States,  on  its  own  and  in  cooperation  with  indi- 
vidual countries  and  through  the  multilateral 
auspices  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
I  have  stressed  the  necessity  for  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  economic  development,  through  greater- 
productivity  and  better  health  and  education,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  individual  freedom. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas,  similar  to  peoples  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  are  unwilling  to  take  no  for  an  answer  to 
their  increasing  demands  for  total  development, 
both  economic  and  social.  The  challenge  is  how 
to  close  the  gap  between  their  aspirations  and 
their  capacity  to  achieve  them  in  freedom.  We 
of  the  L'nited  States  can  and  should  do  our  part, 
although  the  major  part  of  the  job  must  be  done 
by  the  people  directly  involved  in  each  country. 

In  this  race  against  time  we  cannot  overlook 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Communists,  and 
those  playing  the  Communist  game,  to  frustrate 
these  aspirations  of  Lathi  America  and  bring 
about  acceptance  of  social  and  economic  philoso- 
phies completely  incompatible  with,  and  destruc- 
tive of,  its  cherished  traditional  concepts  of  man 
and  his  activities.  While  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  strive  to  achieve  economic  development 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  while  we  seek, 
through  both  private  and  government  channels, 
to  aid  this  historic  process,  the  Communists 
address  increasing  resources  to  subverting  the 
area's  aspirations.  The  Communist  world  makes 
no  positive  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
Latin  America  but  acts  negatively,  offering  retro- 
gression in  place  of  progress. 

Politically  the  Communist  bloc  seeks  to  destroy 
Latin  America's  total  commitment  to  the  support 
of  the  ideals  of  the  West.  This  support  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  spiritual  identification  of  America's 
peoples  with  the  principles  of  the  free  world,  and 
the  Communists  are  dedicated  to  subverting  Latin 
America's  desire  to  advance  within  this  frame- 
work. The  Red  efforts  are  aimed  at  eroding  the 
position  of  the  West  by  sowing  doubt  and 
confusion. 

As  the  institution  representing  the  solidarity  of 
the  American  Republics  in  the  quest  for  freedom 
and  development,  the  Organization  of  American 
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States  is  a  prime  target  for  the  Communists. 
The  Communists  seek  to  destroy  its  effectiveness 
through  attempts  to  create  American  govern- 
ments unsympathetic  to  its  ideals.  A  first  step 
sought  by  the  Reds  is  the  "neutrality"  of  key 
Latin  American  states  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Communist  and  the  non-Communist  world.  This 
rejection  of  Latin  American  traditions  and  ideals 
could  then  be  followed  by  the  encouragement  of 
Communist-oriented  movements  to  permit  the 
actual  domination  of  the  country  by  the  Soviet 
bloc.  The  Communists  have  not  tried  to  hide  the 
fact  that  their  economics  are  an  instrument  of 
politics,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  all  economic 
activity  in  the  bloc  countries  is  under  the  direct 
control  and  management  of  government.  Thus 
trade  becomes,  for  the  Communists,  a  naked 
political  instrument  to  be  used  for  the  objectives 
we  have  just  mentioned. 

While   following   a   deceitful    and   politically 
motivated  economic  policy  in  Latin  America,  the 
Communists  also  pursue  corrosive  political  objec- 
tives.   While  the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere  strive  to  meet  their  political  aspira- 
tions by  peaceful  means,  trying  to  put  an  end  to 
the  violence  which  has  so  often  characterized  their 
battles  for  freedom  and  representative  govern- 
ment, the  Communists  stimulate  violent  extremists 
who  would  destroy  the  peace  which  the  people 
need  if  they  are  to  solve  their  problems.    Where- 
ever  we  have  seen  mobs  and  riots  and  looting  by 
extremist    minorities    we   have   seen    the    Com- 
munists— either    in    front   or   behind.     Nor   are 
these  Red  provocateurs  working  on  behalf  of  the 
local  people  and  their  desires  to  establish  political 
institutions  reflecting  their  own  particular  tradi- 
tions.   While  the  Communists  claim  to  be  patriots 
and  nationalists,  they  act  upon  instructions  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain — instructions  given  by 
local    staffs    of    Communist-bloc    embassies,    by 
couriers  from  behind  the  Curtain,  and  by  leaders 
at  conferences  held  both  in  the  hemisphere  and  in 
bloc  cities.     Thus  the  Communists  are  not  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  stable,  orderly,  repre- 
sentative   political    institutions   to   advance   the 
Latin  American  nations.     They  are  putting  in- 
creasing energies  into  the  negation  of  every  politi- 
cal advance  made  by  the  American  Republics 
since  the  wars  of  independence  over  a  century 
ago,  advances  not  only  at  the  national  level  but 
in  the  field  of  inter- American  cooperation  which 
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promises    so    much     to     the    peoples    of    the 
hemisphere. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Red  offensive  is  what 
might  be  called  "the  search  for  respectability." 
The  Communist  Governments,  including  that  of 
Red  China,  are  engaged  in  intensive  efforts  to 
gain  respectability  and  acceptability  in  Latin! 
America.  This  intensified  bloc  campaign  for  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  is  now 
being  carried  on  at  a  level  of  approximately  $100 
million  per  year. 

The   positive  contributions   which  have  been 
made  and  which  continue  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States,  through  both  governmental  and  private  ef- 
forts, to  the  development  of  Latin  America  and] 
the  achievement  of  the  aspirations  of  its  people* 
provide  a  marked  contrast  to  the  activities  of  the 
Communists  in  the  hemisphere.    We  share  th«J 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  other  American  Re- 
publics and  devote  impressive  energies  to  thein 
advancement,  while  the  Communists  seek  only  tx 
destroy  all  that  has  been  built  and  substitute  alier 
doctrines  and  institutions. 

Conclusion 

I  have  sought  this  evening  to  outline  in  broa( 
terms  some  of  the  major  problems  of  our  Lath 
American  neighbors  which  relate  particularly  U 
their  economic  development.  I  have  set  fortl 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  our  Government  and 
United  States  investors  are  contributing  to  th« 
solution  of  these  problems,  contrasting  this  witM 
the  sinister  policies  and  programs  of  internationa 
communism. 

With  sound  policies,  the  United  States  can,  an* 
I  am  convinced  will,  be  able  to  maintain  a  helpfu 
cooperative  attitude  toward  Latin  America,  wher 
speedy  development  is  so  essential  if  the  race  be 
tween  the  so-called  "population  explosion"  an 
the  "revolution  of  rising  expectations"  is  to  b 
won.  In  the  formulation  of  our  national  policie 
toward  Latin  America,  there  is  a  manifest  desir 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  and  United  State 
public  opinion  to  direct  our  efforts  along  thoEji 
channels  which  can  most  effectively  serve  the  long 
term  interests  of  the  other  American  Republic! 
We  wish  to  see  in  each  of  them  the  development  c 
strong  viable  economies,  based  on  the  will  of  th 
people  as  expressed  through  representative  demo 
cratic  governments. 
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fhe  1960-61  GATT  Tariff  Conference 


by  Honore  M.  Catudal 


"It  is  essential  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  that  the 
Jnited  States  take  the  leadership  in  promoting 
he  achievement  of  those  high  levels  of  trade  that 
idll  bring  to  all  the  economic  strength  upon 
:phich  the  freedom  and  security  of  all  depends."  1 
,?hese  words  of  President  Eisenhower  have  been 
epeated  in  substance  by  the  President  many 
imes. 

|  In  carrying  out  this  role  of  leadership  in  the 
leld  of  international  trade,  the  United  States  in 
he  fall  of  1958  proposed  that  a  new  round  of 
;eneral  tariff  negotiations  be  held  in  1960-61, 
vithin  the  framework  of  the  General  Agreement 
n  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).2  This  proposal 
j.aving  been  adopted  by  the  countries  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  General  Agreement,  foreign  trade 
txperts  in  many  countries  over  the  world  have 
Iready  begun  the  painstaking  preparations 
eeded  for  a  multilateral  tariff  conference  of  un- 
precedented magnitude  and  complexity  which  is 
;heduled  to  begin  at  Geneva  in  September  1960. 

"A  basic  objective  of  the  United  States  in  put- 
ling  forth  this  proposal,"  the  President  has 
jointed  out,  "is  the  establishment  of  a  less  re- 
jected international  trade  which  will  foster 
reater  strength  and  solidarity  among  the  nations 
;f  the  free  world."3  The  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
bam  is  good  for  America,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  because  it  promotes  jobs  at  home 
'nd  peace  in  the  world.4 

For  the  United  States  the  forthcoming  tariff 
inference  is  of  importance  because  it  will  provide 

opportunities  to  expand  foreign  markets  for  the 

^^_ 

}  '  Bulletin  of  Jan.  24, 1955,  p.  119. 

j  'For  a  review  of  the  13th  session  of  GATT,  see  ibid., 

I'ec.  8, 1958,  p.  930. 

;  3  Hid.,  July  20, 1959,  p.  83. 

j  *IMd.,  Apr.  14,  1958,  p.  591. 
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products  of  our  farms  and  factories  by  reducing 
trade  barriers  abroad.  With  the  progressive  dis- 
mantling of  discriminations  and  restrictions  im- 
posed during  the  past  decade  on  our  exports  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons,  tariffs  are  begin- 
ning to  have  increased  significance  in  the  world. 
The  Geneva  negotiations  will  give  us  the  chance 
to  bargain  for  tariff  reductions  abroad  and  thus 
strengthen  the  position  of  our  export  trade  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  world  market.  Of 
particular  importance  to  our  export  trade  will  be 
the  negotiations  with  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  directed  at  keeping  the  ex- 
ternal tariff  of  the  Common  Market  toward  out- 
side countries,  including  the  United  States,  as  low 
as  feasible. 

This  article  does  not  attempt  to  describe  the  de- 
tails of  the  forthcoming  tariff  conference. 
Kather,  its  purpose  is  to  explain  the  mechanics 
of  the  conference  in  simple  terms  so  that  non- 
experts may  follow  and  understand  in  a  general 
way  the  methods,  rules,  procedures,  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  conference. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  forthcoming  Geneva  tariff  confer- 
ence, it  will  be  helpful  to  begin  with  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  the  GATT. 

What  Is  the  GATT? 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
or  GATT,  as  it  has  come  to  be  called  from  its  ini- 
tials, is  an  international  trade  agreement  among 
virtually  all  of  the  important  trading  nations  of 


•  Mr.  Catudal  is  an  adviser  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Division,  Department  of  State. 
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the  free  world,  including  the  United  States.  The 
GATT  developed  out  of  proposals  by  the  United 
States  for  a  "multilateral"  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  international  trade  problems,  that  is  to 
say,  an  agreement  among  many  countries,  in  con- 
trast to  the  two-country  or  "bilateral"  method. 

After  several  years  of  intensive  preparations, 
both  here  and  abroad,  including  6  months  of  con- 
tinuous international  negotiations  among  23 
countries  at  Geneva  in  1947,  GATT  came  into  ex- 
istence on  January  1,  1948,  as  a  "provisional" 
undertaking  by  8  important  trading  countries, 
including  the  United  States.  Since  that  time  ad- 
ditional countries  have  agreed  to  apply  the  GATT, 
until  today  37  countries  are  contracting  parties  to 
the  agreement  and  several  more  countries  partic- 
ipate on  an  interim  basis  or  have  become  associ- 
ated with  it. 

While  the  GATT  is  a  technical  and  complex 
document  because  the  problems  of  international 
trade  are  technical  and  complex,  the  General 
Agreement  can  nevertheless  be  reduced  to  three 
simple  essentials.  First,  it  consists  of  tariff 
"schedules,"  or  lists  of  "concessions"  (i.e.  named 
products  for  which  specific  tariff  treatment  has 
been  agreed  upon),  with  separate  schedules  for 
each  participating  country  ("contracting  party"). 
Second,  there  is  a  code  of  agreed  rules,  or  "general 
provisions,"  governing  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  contracting  parties.  Third,  through 
periodic  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  partic- 
ipating countries,  GATT  provides  a  broad  inter- 
national forum  for  the  friendly  discussion  and 
settlement  of  mutual  problems  of  international 
trade. 

GATT  is  the  most  comprehensive  international 
agreement  ever  concluded  for  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  considering  the  number  of  partici- 
pating countries,  the  scope  of  its  provisions,  and 
the  volume  of  trade  affected.  The  37  contracting 
parties  together  account  for  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  international  trade  of  the  whole  world. 

The  tariff  schedules  annexed  to  the  GATT  in- 
clude some  60,000  items  covering  more  than  half 
of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  world.  These 
tariff  concessions  include  reductions  in  import 
duties  or  commitments  to  "bind"  (i.e.  not  to  in- 
crease) specified  duties  or  duty-free  treatment, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  complete  elimination  of 
duties  or  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  tariff 
preferences. 
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The  general  provisions  of  GATT  provide  a 
framework  or  code  of  principles  and  rules  to  safe- 
guard and  supplement  the  tariff  concessions. 
Much  of  this  code  is  applicable  not  only  to  the 
products  listed  in  the  schedules  but  to  all  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  includes 
such  basic  rules  as  most-favored-nation  treatment 
(i.e.  nondiscrimination)  in  tariff,  customs,  and  tax 
matters  and  a  general  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  import  and  export  restrictions  (i.e.  quotas) ,  to- 
gether with  agreed  qualifications  and  exceptions 
under  certain  carefully  defined  circumstances. 

The  general  provisions  also  deal  with  procedural 
matters,  such  as  the  accession  to  the  agreement  of 
new  countries,  the  termination  of  obligations,  ad-  \ 
ministration,  consultation,  and  various  other  mat-  i 
ters  relating  to  the  agreement  as  a  whole. 

Scope  of  New  Negotiations 

As  in  previous  general  tariff  conferences  the 
forthcoming  negotiations  at  Geneva  will  have  as 
their  aim  the  reduction  of  the  general  level  of  , 
tariffs  and  other  charges  on  imports  through  the 
exchange  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous 
concessions.  To  the  extent  that  particular  con- 
tracting parties  are  able  to  negotiate  mutually  sat- 
isfactory concessions,  negotiations  may  also  cover 
certain  nontariff  barriers  such  as  the  protection 
afforded  by  import  monopolies,  internal  quantita- 
tive restrictions  (mixing  regulations),  etc. 

The  forthcoming  tariff  conference  will  include 
four  categories  of  negotiations  to  be  held  in  two 
stages.  The  first  stage,  which  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  September  1960,  will  cover  (1)  renegotia- 
tions with  member  states  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  pursuant  to  GATT  article 
XXIV,  paragraph  6,  and  (2)  certain  renegotia- 
tions of  existing  concessions  under  GATT  article 
XXVIII.  The  second  stage,  which  is  expected 
to  begin  early  in  1961,  will  cover  (3)  negotiations 
among  contracting  parties  for  new  concessions 
and  (4)  negotiations  with  countries  invited  to 
accede  to  the  GATT. 
(1)  Renegotiations  With  EEC  Countries 

The  first  stage  of  the  conference  will  provide  a 
novel  test  of  the  GATT  rules  and  those  of  the 
newly  emerging  European  Economic  Community. 
The  historic  Treaty  of  Rome  of  March  25, 1957, 
which  created  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, or  Common  Market,  aims  at  the  complete 
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iconomic  union  of  six  countries  of  Western 
Europe — Belgium,  the  Federal  Eepublic  of 
Grermany,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands.5  The  Rome  Treaty  provides, 
imong  other  things,  for  the  gradual  elimination 
)f  all  tariffs  and  quotas  on  trade  among  the  six 
nember  countries  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
jommon  external  tariff  for  the  Community — in 
>ther  words,  the  complete  abolition  of  tariffs  and 
)ther  restrictions  within  the  Common  Market  and 
he  fixing  of  a  single  common  tariff  toward  out- 
ide  countries. 

The  six  EEC  countries  are  all  contracting 
>arties  to  the  GATT,  which  contains  explicit 
ules  regarding  customs  unions,  rules  which  are 
-pplicable  to  the  Common  Market.  One  of  the 
aost  important  of  these  GATT  rules  stipulates 
hat  the  external  duties  and  other  regulations  of 
ommerce  imposed  at  the  institution  of  a  customs 
rnion  must  not  on  the  whole  be  higher  or  more 
estricted  than  the  general  incidence  of  the  duties 
nd  regulations  of  commerce  applied  by  the  indi- 
vidual countries  prior  to  their  union.  In  other 
vords,  the  formation  of  a  customs  union  is  not  to 
>e  accomplished  by  generally  increasing  tariffs 
nd  other  trade  restrictions  toward  outside 
ountries. 

1  On  the  other  hand,  the  GATT  recognizes  that 
]tie  establishment  of  a  single  or  common  external 
iriff  for  a  customs  union  to  replace  the  several 
'iriffs  of  the  member  countries  is  likely,  in  some 
istances,  to  involve  increases  in  particular  duties 
'hich  are  bound  against  increase  in  the  GATT 
jhedules.  Accordingly,  provision  has  been  made 
h  GATT  article  XXIV,  paragraph  6,  for  orderly 
rocedures  for  renegotiation  of  such  bound  duties, 
hese  procedures,  while  taking  account  of  de- 
ceases in  duties  which  may  be  made  in  arriving 
jb  a  common  external  tariff  for  all  the  members  of 
,ie  customs  union,  provide  for  the  granting  of 
pmpensatory  tariff  concessions  to  offset  increases 
i  bound  rates. 

1  These  GATT  rules  and  procedures  are  to  re- 
ave their  first  real  test  during  the  forthcoming 
kriff  conference. 

J  Perhaps  a  hypothetical  illustration  will  help  to 
bint  up  some  of  the  problems  to  be  resolved  in 
jiese  negotiations.  Many  of  the  duties  of  the 
[ommon  Market's  external  tariff  will  be  estab- 


lished by  a  simple  arithmetical  average  of  the 
duties  presently  applied  by  the  individual  coun- 
tries. Under  this  formula,  for  a  product  on  which 
the  present  duty  is,  say,  10  percent  in  the  Benelux 
countries  (Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands),6 30  percent  in  France,  15  percent  in  Ger- 
many, and  25  percent  in  Italy,  the  Common 
Market  duty  would  be  20  percent.  Assuming  that 
only  the  30  percent  or  the  25  percent  duty  had 
been  bound  against  increase,  it  is  clear  that  the 
reduction  of  the  French  or  Italian  duties  to  the 
Common  Market  duty  would  involve  no  GATT 
problem.  If,  however,  the  10  percent  duty  had 
been  bound  against  increase  in  the  Benelux  sched- 
ule to  GATT,  a  problem  would  arise  as  to  whether 
the  increase  of  this  10  percent  duty,  to  the  rate 
of  20  percent  in  the  new  EEC  schedule,  was  offset 
by  the  decreases  in  the  duties  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Community.  There  will  also  very 
likely  be  cases  where  it  could  reasonably  be  main- 
tained that  an  increase  in  a  bound  duty  for  one 
product  in  the  EEC  schedule  has  been  offset  by 
a  decrease  in  duty  in  that  schedule  on  another 
product  of  comparable  trade  importance. 

These  and  similar  problems  will  be  involved  in 
the  forthcoming  tariff  renegotiations  with  the 
EEC  countries.  At  this  stage  no  change  in  the 
U.S.  tariff  will  be  involved. 

(2)  Renegotiations  of  Existing  Concessions 

In  addition  to  the  renegotiations  of  bound  duties 
with  the  Common  Market  countries,  the  first  stage 
of  the  tariff  conference  (i.e.  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber 1960)  will  also  include  such  renegotiations  of 
particular  tariff  concessions  in  existing  schedules 
as  contracting  parties  may  wish  to  undertake  un- 
der article  XXVIII  of  the  GATT. 

The  procedures  developed  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  under  article  XXVIII  have  provided  a  re- 
markable combination  of  stability  and  flexibility 
for  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  GATT.  Under 
these  procedures,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  in 
substance  an  agreement  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  continue  to  apply  generally  their  respec- 
tive schedules  for  successive  3-year  periods  by  re- 
fraining from  using,  except  at  the  end  of  such 
periods,  the  right  provided  for  in  article  XXVIII 
to  modify  or  withdraw  concessions. 

On  the  other  hand,  recognizing  that  not  every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  tariff  rates  bound  in  the 


["For  an  article  by  John  A.  Birch  on  the  Common  Mar- 
t,  see  ibid.,  July  20, 1959,  p.  89. 
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schedules  could  forever  remain  unchanged,  article 
XXVIII  does  in  fact  authorize  any  contracting 
party,  at  the  beginning  of  each  3-year  period,  to 
modify  or  withdraw  particular  tariff  concessions 
in  its  schedule  by  renegotiating  such  concessions 
with  the  contracting  parties  primarily  affected. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  forthcoming  tariff 
conference,  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  will  wish  to  make  use  of  article 
XXVIII  in  order  to  make  certain  adjustments  in 
their  schedules  on  January  1, 1961,  which  will  be- 
gin the  next  3-year  period  of  continued  applica- 
tion or  "firm  validity"  of  the  GATT  schedules. 

Under  article  XXVIII  a  country  which  desires 
to  modify  or  withdraw  existing  tariff  concessions 
may  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  a  3-year  period  by 
negotiation  and  agreement  or  consultation  with 
the  countries  with  which  the  concessions  were  in- 
itially negotiated  and  with  such  other  countries 
as  are  determined  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
have  a  substantial  trade  interest  in  the  particular 
products  affected. 

In  such  renegotiations  a  key  guiding  principle 
of  article  XXVIII  provides  that  the  negotiating 
countries  will  endeavor  to  maintain  a  general  level 
of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous  conces- 
sions not  less  favorable  to  trade  than  that  existing 
prior  to  the  negotiations.  In  line  with  this  prin- 
ciple the  country  desiring  to  modify  or  withdraw 
existing  concessions  usually  seeks  during  the  nego- 
tiations to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  other  coun- 
tries concerned  by  offering  "compensation"  in  the 
form  of  new  concessions  on  items  of  comparable 
trade  interest  to  the  latter.  However,  if  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  that  the  compensation  is  ade- 
quate for  the  modification  proposed,  the  latter 
countries  are  authorized  to  withdraw  equivalent 
concessions  initially  negotiated  with  the  country 
making  the  modification. 

(3)  Negotiations  for  New  Concessions 

The  second  stage  of  the  tariff  conference  is 
scheduled  to  open  early  in  1961  and  will  be  largely 
concerned  with  negotiations  among  contracting 
parties  for  new  concessions.  During  this  stage, 
negotiations  will  also  be  undertaken  with  coun- 
tries invited  to  "accede"  (i.e.  to  become  contracting 
parties)  to  the  GATT. 

The  forthcoming  conference  will  be  the  fifth 
round  of  general  tariff  negotiations  undertaken  by 
the  GATT  contracting  parties.    Previous  rounds 
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were  held  at  Geneva  in  1947,  at  Annecy,  France,  J 
in  1949,  at  Torquay,  England,  in  1950-51,  andj 
again  at  Geneva  in  1956. 

As  in  previous  conferences  it  is  expected  that  a 
substantial  number  of  the  contracting  parties  will  j 
participate  in  the  multilateral  tariff  negotiations,  j 
particularly  since  these  negotiations  will  afford 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  concessions  with  th( 
European  Economic  Community  and  thereby  re- 
duce to  some  extent  the  external  tariff  of  the  Com! 
mon  Market. 

Preparations  for  Negotiations — The  procedure.1 
for  the  negotiations  will  follow  the  general  pat 
tern  established  in  previous  tariff  conference: 
sponsored  by  GATT,  with  some  adaptations,  par 
ticularly  those  made  necessary  by  the  fact  tha' 
the  six  member  countries  of  the  European  Eco 
nomic  Community  will  no  longer  participate  it 
the  negotiations  separately  but  as  one  entity. 

In  preparation  for  the  conference  each  country 
that  desires  to  participate  submits  to  each  othe: 
participating  country  with  which  it  wishes  to  ne, 
gotiate  a  preliminary  list  of  the  products  on  whicl 
it  intends  to  request  tariff  concessions  at  Geneva 
By  August  1,  1960,  the  countries  are  to  submi 
lists  indicating  the  tariff  rates  they  request.  Eaci 
participating  country  is  expected  to  be  ready,  oi 
the  opening  day  of  the  negotiations,  to  announc 
its  "offers" — the  concessions  it  is  prepared  to  offe 
to  other  participating  countries  in  the  light  of  th 
concessions  it  is  requesting.  During  this  perio< 
of  preparations,  participating  countries  are  ex 
pected  to  refrain  from  increasing  tariffs  or  adopt 
ing  other  protective  measures  designed  to  improv 
their  bargaining  position  in  the  negotiations. 

Bilateral  Bargaining — Initially,  the  negotia 
tions  will  be  conducted  on  a  bilateral  basis  be 
tween  negotiating  teams  representing  pairs  o 
countries,  although  the  European  Economic  Com 
munity  will  be  handled  as  one  entity.  When  tw 
countries  are  ready  to  begin  negotiations,  each  wi. 
ffive  to  the  other  a  list  of  the  concessions  it  is  pre 
pared  to  offer.  In  making  up  its  offer  lists  eac 
country  generally  initiates  negotiations  with  th 
country  that  is,  or  is  likely  to  become,  the  princips 
or  an  important  supplier  of  a  particular  produc 
As  in  the  past,  negotiations  will  be  conducte 
on  a  selective,  product-by-product  basis.  Th 
procedure  affords  an  opportunity  to  take  accour 
of  the  needs  of  individual  countries  and  of  pai 
ticular  industries.    Participating  countries  will  t 
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free  not  to  grant  concessions  on  particular  prod- 
ucts, and  in  granting  concessions  they  may  agree 
to  reduce  an  import  duty  or  to  bind  it  against  in- 
crease at  the  existing  level  or  they  may  undertake 
not  to  raise  a  duty  above  a  specified  higher  level. 

No  country  is  expected  to  grant  unilateral  con- 
cessions or  to  grant  concessions  without  receiving 
adequate  concessions  in  return.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  understood  that  the  binding  against 
increase  of  low  duties  or  of  duty-free  treatment 
shall  in  principle  be  recognized  as  a  concession 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  reduction  of  high  duties. 

Multilateral  Phase — Although  the  negotiations 
are  carried  out  in  detail  on  a  bilateral  basis  be- 
tween pairs  of  countries,  several  procedures  and 
devices  will  be  employed  to  make  the  negotiations 
in  fact  multilateral.  Thus,  when  offer  lists  are 
exchanged  between  the  various  pairs  of  negotiat- 
ing teams,  copies  will  also  be  sent  to  the  delega- 
tions of  all  other  participating  countries.  In  this 
way  each  country,  in  determining  the  concessions 
it  is  finally  prepared  to  make,  can  take  into  ac- 
count those  indirect  benefits  it  may  obtain  from  all 
jthe  other  negotiations  as  a  group,  since  all  con- 
tracting parties  obtain  the  benefit  of  any  conces- 
sions granted  by  one  country  to  any  other  country. 

Moreover,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  con- 
ference there  will  be  established  a  Tariff  Negotia- 
tions Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
ill  participating  countries.  The  function  of  this 
committee  will  be  to  coordinate  and  facilitate  the 
negotiations  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  fullest 
possible  multilateral  effort  to  achieve  the  desired 
objectives.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  negotia- 
tions this  committee  will  be  responsible  for  draw- 
ng  up  the  document  which  will  incorporate  the 
lew  concessions  into  the  GATT  and  under  which 
l^ach  contracting  party  will  obtain  a  contractual 
"ight  to  all  the  concessions  negotiated  by  each 
pair  of  countries. 

1,4)  Negotiations  With  Acceding  Countries 

During  the  second  stage  of  the  conference,  i.e. 
j>eginning  in  early  1961,  along  with  the  negotia- 
Jions  among  contracting  parties  and  with  the 
I  European  Economic  Community,  there  will  be 
negotiations  with  several  countries  which  have 
i»een  invited  to  accede  to  the  GATT.  Cambodia, 
israel,  and  Tunisia  have  already  indicated  a 
j.esire  to  carry  out  negotiations  for  accession,  and 
jther  countries  may  also  participate. 
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In  general  the  rules  and  procedural  steps  for 
the  negotiations  for  accession  are  the  same  as  those 
among  contracting  parties  for  new  concessions. 
Thus  there  will  be,  first,  the  bilateral  phase  with 
the  exchange  of  lists  of  offers  and  requests,  fol- 
lowed by  the  multilateral  phase.  One  difference 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that,  in  granting  concessions, 
acceding  governments  are  expected  to  take  into 
consideration  the  indirect  benefits  which  they  will 
receive  from  the  concessions  already  exchanged 
between  contracting  parties  in  previous  tariff  ne- 
gotiations, as  well  as  those  which  will  result  from 
the  new  negotiations. 

United  States  Participation  in  the  Conference 

The  United  States  will  participate  in  the  forth- 
coming tariff  conference  under  the  authority  of 
the  trade  agreements  legislation  and  in  accordance 
with  procedures  set  forth  in  several  Executive 
orders  issued  by  the  President. 

Trade  Agreements  Authority 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  extended 
and  amended,  gives  the  President  limited  author- 
ity to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  whereby  the  United  States  agrees  to  re- 
duce, or  to  bind  against  increase,  tariff  rates  ap- 
plying to  specified  imported  products  in  return 
for  concessions  for  products  exported  by 
the  United  States.7  Under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1958  the  President  is  authorized 
generally  to  reduce  U.S.  duties,  in  annual  stages, 
by  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  rates  existing 
on  July  1,  1958.  Alternatively,  he  may  reduce 
any  rate  by  2  percentage  points  ad  valorem,  or  he 
may  reduce  to  50  percent  ad  valorem  any  rate 
which  is  in  excess  of  50  percent.  The  law  like- 
wise authorizes  him  to  agree  to  "bind"  (i.e.  con- 
tinue) duty-free  treatment  for  articles  on  the  free 
list  or  to  bind  existing  duties. 

The  law  prescribes  three  things  which  must  be 
done  before  a  trade  agreement  is  concluded:  (1) 
reasonable  public  notice  must  be  given  of  inten- 
tion to  negotiate  an  agreement  in  order  that  in- 
terested persons  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views;  (2)  the  President  must  seek 


'  For  a  two-part  article  by  Mr.  Catudal  on  "Trade 
Agreements  Legislation :  A  Section-by-Seetion  Analysis," 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  22,  1958,  p.  1013,  and  Dec.  29,  1958, 
p.  1050. 
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information  and  advice  from  certain  Govern- 
ment agencies  having  a  particular  interest  in  for- 
eign trade;  and  (3)  the  President  must  seek 
"peril  point"8  recommendations  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to  the  products 
which  are  to  be  considered  for  the  granting  of 
tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
posed negotiations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements,  re- 
cent legislation  declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  during  the  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements,  the  President  should  seek  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  representatives  of  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor. 

The  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agreements  Or- 
ganization 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  President  is  assisted 
by  a  network  of  interdepartmental  committees,  so 
organized  as  to  make  available  to  him  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  all  Departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  concerned  with  for- 
eign trade — from  the  technical  level  up  to  the 
Cabinet— and  from  the  general  public.  Three 
principal  committees  have  been  established  by 
Executive  order:  (1)  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  or  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee  (TAC),  (2)  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  (CRI),  and  (3)  the 
Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy  Committee  (TPC). 

The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  is  responsible 
for  developing  detailed  information  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  initiation  and  carry- 
ing out  of  negotiations,  as  well  as  for  the 
administration  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
generally.  The  Committee,  which,  as  needed,  sets 
up  interdepartmental  subcommittees  of  experts 
for  each  country  or  group  of  countries  with  which 
negotiations  are  contemplated,  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  following  agencies:  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  Labor,  State,  Tariff 
Commission,  and  Treasury.     The  representative 


8  The  "peril  points"  are  the  rates  below  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  that  U.S.  duties  may  not  be  reduced 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  competitive  products. 
If  the  President  concludes  a  trade  agreement  exceeding 
the  peril  points,  the  law  provides  that  he  shall  report 
to  Congress  his  reasons  therefor. 
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of  the  Department  of  State  serves  as  chairman. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  | 
has  the  same  membership  as  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee,  but  the  Tariff  Commission 
member  serves  as  its  chairman.  This  Committee 
invites  interested  persons  and  organizations,  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  to  submit  views  in  writ-j 
ing  and  at  public  hearings  regarding  possible 
tariff  concessions  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  j 
in  trade  agreement  negotiations,  as  well  as  sug| 
gestions  for  concessions  which  might  be  sought  j 
from  other  countries. 

The  Trade  Policy  Committee  was  established  ir 
1957  at  the  Cabinet  level  to  advise  and  assist  th« 
President  in  the  administration  of  the  trade  agree: 
ments  program.  In  addition  to  the  Secretary  m 
Commerce  as  its  chairman,  the  Committee  con- 
sists of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Defense 
Interior,  Labor,  State,  and  Treasury,  or  high 
ranking  alternates  designated  by  them.  Th< 
Trade  Policy  Committee  reviews  the  recommenda; 
tions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  at  al 
stages  of  trade  agreement  negotiations  and  trans 
mits  these  recommendations  to  the  President  wit! 
any  comments  of  its  own  resulting  from  th 
review. 

Preparations  for  the  Negotiations 

As  in  previous  negotiations  the  first  step  is  fo 
the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  to  establisl 
what  are  known  as  "country  committees"  for  eac! 
country  or  group  of  countries  with  which  negotia 
tions  are  expected  to  be  carried  on.  These  are  in 
terdepartmental  subcommittees  of  experts  on  od 
trade  with  each  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Preparation  of  U.S.  Offers 

Each  country  committee  will  make  a  compr* 
hensive  survey  of  our  trade  with  the  country  cor 
cerned,  studying  trade  statistics  for  both  ot 
imports  from  and  our  exports  to  that  countr; 
with  a  view  to  drawing  up  preliminary  lists 
the  items  which  should  be  considered  in  tl 
negotiations. 

The  chief  criterion  guiding  the  work  of  coui 
try  committees  at  this  stage  is  what  is  referred  1 
as  the  "principal-supplier  rule."  For  bargainir 
purposes,  each  side  generally  finds  that  it  is  mo 
advantageous  if  its  offer  of  a  tariff  concession 
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Lade  to  the  country  which  is  the  principal  or 
n  important  supplier  of  a  particular  product, 
'.fter  a  detailed  study  of  data  on  imports,  exports, 
domestic  production,  tariff  history,  and  other  per- 
cent facts  available  from  Government  sources 
n  the  products  concerned,  each  country  commit- 
;e  submits  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee 
list  of  products  which  it  feels  should  be  con- 
idered  for  possible  tariff  concessions  by  the 
Jnited  States,  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
,ata  used  in  its  studies. 

During  a  careful  item-by-item  scrutiny  of  the 
.ists  of  products  and  supporting  data  submitted 
p  it  by  the  country  committees,  the  Trade  Agree- 
ients  Committee  makes  such  modifications  in  the 
,ists  as  it  considers  advisable.  After  this  work 
,.as  been  completed  for  all  the  countries  with 
pinch  negotiations  are  contemplated,  the  Trade 
Lgreements  Committee  sends  to  the  President, 
hrough  the  Trade  Policy  Committee,  a  consoli- 
dated list  of  U.S.  import  items  ("public  list") 
finch  the  Committee  recommends  for  possible 
ariff  concessions  during  the  negotiations.  If 
here  are  dissents  by  any  agency  on  particular 
tems,  these  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee  and,  if  they  persist,  to 
he  President. 

After  the  President  has  approved  the  list  of 
J.S.  import  items,  it  will  be  published,  together 
pith  a  formal  announcement  of  the  intention  to 
nter  into  trade  agreement  negotiations,  and  dates 
rill  be  set  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
brmation  for  filing  briefs  and  for  public  hearings 
io  obtain  the  views  of  interested  persons  and 
groups  concerning  the  proposed  negotiations. 
The  fact  that  a  product  is  included  in  the  public 
ist  does  not  mean  that  a  tariff  concession  will 
lecessarily  be  made  on  that  product  in  the  nego- 
iations.)  Simultaneously,  the  President  will 
Iransmit  the  list  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
;>eril-point  findings  on  each  product,  and  the  Com- 
mission will  also  issue  a  notice  of  public  hearings. 

In  connection  with  the  announcements  it  will 
|>e  made  clear  that  no  article  will  be  considered 
n  the  negotiations  for  the  granting  of  a  tariff  con- 
cession by  the  United  States  unless  it  is  included 
Jn  the  public  list  or  unless  it  is  subsequently  in- 
cluded in  a  supplementary  public  list.  Every 
bffort  will  be  made  to  see  that  the  lists  and  notices 
(jet  wide  public  distribution,  through  the  press, 
J 
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trade  associations,  and  otherwise — for  example, 
through  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

All  information  presented  by  the  public  in  briefs 
and  orally  at  the  public  hearings  will  be  made 
available  to  the  members  of  the  country  commit- 
tees and  the  TAC  and  to  any  other  persons  who 
may  have  responsibilities  for  the  conference 
preparations. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  information  re- 
ceived from  the  public  by  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, the  various  country  committees  will  resume 
their  studies  of  the  items  under  consideration  in 
order  to  determine  whether  to  recommend  that  a 
concession  be  offered  on  a  particular  product  and, 
if  so,  to  what  extent.  These  recommendations, 
together  with  supporting  data,  are  submitted  to 
the  TAC,  which  reviews  them  item  by  item  and 
accepts,  modifies,  or  rejects  them. 

Hotv  Recommendations  Are  Arrived  At 

The  decision  in  each  case  is  based  upon  a  variety 
of  factors : 

The  Committee  considers  for  each  item  the  re- 
lation of  imports  to  domestic  production :  Are  im- 
ports a  large  or  small  part  of  the  total  amount 
consumed  in  the  United  States?  Have  imports 
been  increasing  or  decreasing  in  relation  to  do- 
mestic production  ? 

The  Committee  takes  into  account  whether  the 
domestic  industry  is  large  and  diversified  or  small, 
located  largely  in  one  community,  and  concen- 
trated on  the  particular  product  involved.  It  also 
takes  into  account  whether  the  domestic  industry 
has  an  export  business  that  must  compete  in  third 
markets  with  the  foreign  product. 

The  Committee  must  take  into  account  national 
security  needs  for  particular  products  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  agricultural  product,  whether  a  con- 
cession might  interfere  with  a  price-support  or 
other  farm  program. 

Depending  on  circumstances,  the  Committee 
may  consider  whether  it  would  be  possible  or  de- 
sirable to  make  a  concession  on  only  part  of  a  tariff 
category  or  limit  the  effect  of  a  duty  reduction 
through  the  use  of  a  tariff  quota  or  other  device. 

An  important  matter  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee is  whether  our  offers  as  a  whole  are 
adequate  to  reciprocate  for  the  concessions  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  for  our  exports. 
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These  and  other  matters  are  studied  by  the 
Committee.  Particularly  important  are  the  peril- 
point  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  the 
Committee  takes  into  consideration,  along  with  all 
the  information  obtained  from  other  sources,  in 
making  recommendations  to  the  President. 

Recommendations  Go  to  the  President 

The  recommendations  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee  will  then  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  dissents,  if  any,  as  to  particular  items, 
through  the  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy  Commit- 
tee, which  gives  the  President  such  advice  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

The  decision  of  the  President  constitutes  an  in- 
struction to  the  U.S.  negotiators.  It  authorizes 
them  to  make  specified  concessions,  provided  they 
can  get  adequate  concessions  in  return.  If  it  is 
found  desirable  to  request  additional  authority 
from  the  President  for  an  import  product  not  on 
the  public  list,  a  new  notice  must  be  issued  and  the 
same  procedure  gone  through  as  with  the  original 
public  list  (hearings,  peril-point  findings,  etc.). 

Preparation  of  U.8.  Requests 

The  preparation  of  our  lists  of  requests  for  con- 
cessions from  the  foreign  countries  taking  part  in 
the  negotiations  goes  forward  simultaneously  with 
the  preparation  of  our  offers.  The  country  com- 
mittees make  a  systematic  review  of  our  export 
trade  with  the  countries  involved,  studying  their 
tariffs,  taxes,  quotas,  trade  regulations,  etc. 

As  on  the  import  side,  the  principal-supplier 
criterion  is  an  important  guide,  but  studies  are 
also  made  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  ex- 
port products  in  which  trade  ought  to  be  moving 
and,  if  so,  why  it  is  not  moving.  Past  inquiries 
and  complaints  from  American  exporters  received 
through  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion or  by  any  of  the  Departments  are  reviewed  in 
order  to  determine  whether  any  of  such  items 
should  be  included  in  our  requests. 

At  the  time  public  notice  is  given  of  intention  to 
enter  into  trade  agreement  negotiations,  interested 
persons  and  organizations  are  invited  to  submit 
their  suggestions  concerning  export  items  on 
which  concessions  might  be  requested. 

The  establishment  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  introduces  a  new  and  very  important 
factor  in  the  U.S.  preparations  for  the  forthcom- 
ing tariff  conference  that  was  not  present  in  pre- 
vious tariff  negotiations.     The  new  negotiations 


are  to  take  place  just  as  the  first  important  step 
are  being  taken  by  the  EEC  to  establish  a  commo: 
external  tariff  for  the  six  member  countries. 

With  a  population  approximately  as  large  a 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  six  countries  of  th 
Common  Market  together  constitute  one  of  th 
most  important  markets  in  the  world  for  Ameri 
can  exports.  Consequently,  it  is  of  considerabl 
importance  to  our  export  trade  that  the  commoi 
external  tariff  of  the  Common  Market  be  kept  a 
low  as  feasible.  To  the  extent  that  the  Unite* 
States  can  offer  tariff  concessions  on  imports  o 
importance  to  the  EEC  countries,  we  can  reques 
corresponding  concessions  in  the  external  tariff  o 
the  Common  Market  and  thus  further  the  interest 
of  our  export  trade  in  that  important  area.  Thi 
explains  why  the  country  committee  for  the  EE( 
is  devoting  much  painstaking  work  in  preparing 
as  broad  a  list  of  requests  from  the  Community 
as  our  proposed  offer  list  can  justify. 

The  recommendations  of  all  the  country  commit' 
tees  will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Trade  Agree1 
ments  Committee,  which  goes  over  them  item  bj 
item  and  which  also  reviews  our  overall  request 
from  particular  countries  in  the  light  of  our  pos 
sible  offers.  The  request  lists,  like  the  offer  recom 
mendations,  will  probably,  as  in  the  past,  mov 
back  and  forth  from  the  Trade  Agreements  Com, 
mittee  to  the  country  committees  and  back  again 
until  they  are  finally  ready  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  to  the  Presi 
dent  for  his  approval,  along  with  the  recommenda 
tions  on  offers. 

The  Negotiations 

After  the  President  has  approved  the  offers  anc 
requests,  the  next  stage  will  be  the  actual  negotia 
tions  at  Geneva. 

Under  the  overall  direction  of  the  Trade  Agree 
ments  Committee,  negotiations  with  each  foreigi 
country  and  with  the  European  Economic  Com 
munity  will  be  conducted  by  a  separate  U.S.  teair 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  made  up  of  th( 
same  experts  who  composed  the  preparatory  coun 
try  committee.  Normally,  each  negotiating  teair 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  Departments  oi 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  State,  with  repre 
sentatives  of  other  Departments  taking  part  as 
matters  of  interest  to  their  agencies  are  considered 
In  addition  a  Tariff  Commission  expert  is  assignee 
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j]  to  each  team  as  a  technical  adviser,  although  as  a 
it  matter  of  policy  the  members  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission staff  do  not  engage  in  actual  negotiations, 
i  In  conformity  with  the  "sense  of  the  Congress'1 
expressed  in  recent  legislation,  the  advice  of  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  will 
be  available  during  the  negotiations  through  pub- 
lic advisers  who  will  be  named  to  the  American 
:  delegation  to  the  tariff  conference. 
.  As  in  past  tariff  conferences  the  negotiations 
will  begin  with  bilateral  meetings  between  the 
U.S.  negotiating  teams  and  their  counterparts 
from  the  foreign  countries.  At  the  first  meeting 
the  two  teams  will  exchange  their  lists  of  offers. 
After  these  offers  have  been  studied,  the  actual 
^bargaining  will  begin  and  may  continue  for  a 
jconsiderable  period  of  time. 

i  As  soon  as  possible  each  U.S.  team  will  report 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  its  views  as 
to  whether  an  agreement  with  the  other  country  is 
possible  and  what  are  the  most  favorable  terms  on 
which  it  then  appears  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached.  If  the  proposed  agreement  is  a  balanced 
one  and  within  the  terms  of  the  team's  instructions, 
the  team  may  be  authorized  to  conclude  the  agree- 
ment on  an  ad  referendum),  basis.  Reaching  an 
agreement  sometimes  involves  changes  in  the  origi- 
nal U.S.  offers  or,  if  the  other  country's  offers  re- 
main inadequate,  some  of  our  offers  have  to  be 
withdrawn.  If  additional  authority  is  required, 
[the  TAC  transmits  a  request  for  it,  through  the 
TPC,  to  the  President,  and  if  he  approves  the  ne- 
gotiating team  then  proceeds  to  conclude  an  ad 
referendum  agreement. 

Upon  completion  of  the  negotiations  the  results 
of  all  the  agreements  between  the  various  pairs  of 
countries  will  be  combined  into  a  single  document 
•called  a  protocol,  which  in  turn  will  provide  for 
the  incorporation  of  all  the  new  tariff  concessions 
jinto  the  GATT. 

The  results  of  the  U.S.  negotiations  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  TAC  and  then  transmitted  through 
the  TPC  to  the  President  with  a  recommendation 
for  his  approval.  If  the  President  approves,  the 
protocol  will  be  signed  by  a  person  designated  by 
the  President  and  the  agreement  Avill  become  a 
binding  obligation  of  the  United  States. 

The  final  step  in  the  trade  agreements  procedure 
will  be  taken  when  the  President  issues  a  procla- 
mation bringing  the  agreement  into  force  as  re- 
gards U.S.  domestic  law. 


international  Bank  Issues 
6-Month  Financial  Statement 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  reported  on  February  3  that  its 
reserves  had  risen  by  $42  million  in  the  first  6 
months  of  the  current  financial  year  to  a  total  of 
$462  million. 

The  additions  to  reserves  in  the  6-month  period 
ending  December  31,  1959,  are  made  up  of  net 
earnings  of  $28.8  million,  which  were  placed  in  the 
supplemental  reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and 
guarantees,  and  loan  commissions  of  $13.2  million, 
which  were  credited  to  the  special  reserve.  On 
December  31  the  supplemental  reserve  totaled 
$310.9  million  and  the  special  reserve  was  $151.1 
million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $71.4  million.  Expenses  totaled  $42.6  million 
and  included  $37.2  million  for  interest  on  the 
Bank's  funded  debt,  bond  issuance,  and  other 
financial  expenses. 

During  the  period  the  Bank  made  15  loans  total- 
ing $349.1  million — in  Algeria  and  Sahara,  Aus- 
tria, Chile,  India  (two  loans),  Iran,  Italy,  Japan 
(two  loans),  Norway,  Pakistan  (three  loans), 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Uruguay.  This 
brought  the  total  number  of  loans  to  249  in  51 
countries  and  raised  the  gross  total  of  commit- 
ments to  $4,871  million. 

Disbursements  on  loans  were  $213.8  million, 
making  total  disbursements  $3,591.2  million  on 
December  31. 

The  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  the  equivalent  of 
$82.9  million  principal  amounts  of  loans.  At 
December  31  the  total  amount  of  such  sales  was 
$651.3  million,  of  which  all  except  $69  million  was 
without  the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $30.2  million.  Total  principal  re- 
payments amounted  to  $577.2  million  on  Decem- 
ber 31 ;  this  included  $294.4  million  repaid  to  the 
Bank  and  $282.8  million  repaid  to  the  purchasers 
of  borrowers'  obligations  sold  by  the  Bank. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  Bank  amounted  to 
$1,989.8  million  on  December  31,  1959,  reflecting 
a  net  increase  of  $84.6  million  over  the  past  6 
months.  In  this  period  new  bond  issues  and  pri- 
vate placements  of  Bank  obligations  amounted  to 
the  equivalent  of  $162.9  million.     These  consisted 
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of  a  public  issue  of  £10  million  ($28  million)  of 
sterling  stock  and  four  private  placements  of  ob- 
ligations totaling  the  equivalent  of  $134.9  million, 
including  DM10  million  ($2.4  million)  of  deutsche 
mark  notes.  Outstanding  debt  was  increased  a 
further  $23.8  million  as  a  result  of  the  delivery  of 
$11.1  million  of  bonds  which  had  been  subject  to 
delayed  delivery  arrangements  and  through  the 
drawing  down  of  an  additional  $12.7  million  equiv- 
alent from  the  deutsche  mark  note  of  1958. 
Funded  debt  maturing  amounted  to  $90.8  million, 
and  sinking  and  purchase  fund  transactions 
amounted  to  $11.3  million. 

Pursuant  to  the  increase  in  the  Bank's  author- 
ized capital  from  $10  billion  to  $21  billion  on 
September  15,  1959,  the  subscribed  capital  had 
been  increased  to  $18,614.4  million  by  December 
31, 1959. 


DLF  Lists  Total  Commitments 
as  of  December  31, 1359 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  on  February  3 
issued  a  list  of  loans  approved  in  the  period  Sep- 
tember 16  to  December  31, 1959.  Ten  loans  to  pub- 
lic and  private  borrowers  in  nine  countries  were 
listed.    Amounts  of  the  loans  totaled  $95,850,000. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund,  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment corporation,  makes  loans  to  enterprises  in 
friendly  countries  which  are  hampered  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  self-sustaining  growth  and  rising 
living  standards  by  a  lack  of  capital.  Loans  are 
made  for  projects  and  programs  which  will  stim- 
ulate economic  development  but  for  which  funds 
are  not  available  from  other  sources. 

The  new  loans  listed  bring  the  total  commitment 
of  DLF  loan  funds  since  the  Fund  began  lending 
early  in  1958  to  $948,006,000.  This  includes  com- 
mitment of  funds  for  111  loans  and  2  guaranties 
totaling  $908,756,000  to  borrowers  in  41  countries, 
additional  commitments  totaling  $39,250,000  cov- 
ering loans  for  which  letters  of  advice  have  not 
yet  been  issued,  and  commitments  to  certain  coun- 
tries to  finance  development  projects  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  specific  proposals  when  submitted. 

DLF  loan  operations  to  date  break  down  as 
follows : 

Twenty-one  loans  totaling  $77,590,000  to  bor- 
rowers in  13  Latin  American  countries; 

Ten  loans  and  1  guaranty  totaling  commitments 


of  $53,390,000  to  borrowers  in  8  countries 
in  Africa; 

Eight  loans  totaling  $81,000,000  to  borrowers  in 
3  European  countries ; 

Nineteen  loans  totaling  $195,900,000  to  borrow- 
ers in  7  countries  in  the  Near  East ; 

Twenty-five  loans  totaling  $332,000,000  to  bor- 
rowers in  3  countries  in  South  Asia ;  and 

Twenty-seven  loans  and  1  guaranty  totaling 
commitments  of  $168,876,000  to  borrowers  in  7  Far 
Eastern  countries. 

The  principal  borrowing  countries  are  India, 
with  8  loans  totaling  $195,000,000,  and  Pakistan, : 
with  14  loans  totaling  $133,555,000. 


Mr.  Sterling  Named  to  Advisory 
Group  o:i  Educational  Exchange 

The  Senate  on  January  20  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Ewart  Wallace  Sterling  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  oil 
Educational  Exchange  for  a  term  of  3  years  ex-> 
piring  January  27,  1962,  and  until  his  successor 
is  appointed  and  qualified. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  l 

Security  Council 

Letter  of  13  January  1960  From  the  Prime  X'  ister  ol 
the  State  of  the  Canieroons  to  the  Secretai.v  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  S/4256.  January  IS.),  1960 
IP- 

Letter  of  20  January  1960  to  the  President  of  the  Securitj 
Council  From  the  Permanent  Representative  of  France 
to  the  United  Nations.     S/4257.     January  20, 1960.     lp 

Letter  Dated  22  January  1960  From  the  Acting  Perma 
nent  Representative  of  Pakistan  Addressed  to  the  Pres 
ident  of  the  Security  Council.  S/4259.  January  22 
1960.     3  pp. 

Report  by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  President  of  th( 
Security  Council  Concerning  the  Credentials  of  the  Al- 
ternate Representative  of  Ceylon  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.    S/4260.     January  22, 1960.     1  p. 

General  Assembly 

Question  of  Disarmament.  Letter  dated  January  16 
1960,  from  the  Soviet  representative  to  the  United  Na 
tions  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  A/4356 
January  20,  1960.     6  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni 
versity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York,  NT.  Othei 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  maj 
be  consulted  at  certain  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT » 


Chapter  2 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1959 

International  Economic  Developments 

In  1959,  as  in  1958,  United  States  payments  in 
international  transactions  exceeded  receipts  by  a 
wide  margin  (Chart  ll2).  Exports,  seasonally 
adjusted,  fell  to  a  low  level  in  the  first  quarter  of 
bhe  year,  but  then  began  to  strengthen  and  in 
:he  third  quarter  rose  vigorously.  Though  this 
expansion  was  interrupted  later  in  the  year  by 
;he  steel  shortage,  the  value  of  exports  in  the  11 
nonths  through  November  was  about  the  same 
is  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1958.  Imports, 
which  were  little  affected  by  the  1957-58  reces- 
sion, staged  an  exceptionally  rapid  increase  until 
nid-1959  and,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis, 
'emained  steady  thereafter  at  a  level  much  higher 
han  in  previous  years. 

These  developments  in  trade  were  superimposed 
lpon  a  heavy  outflow  of  capital  and  military 
ixpenditures,  though  both  of  these  flows,  espe- 
cially that  of  private  capital  funds,  were  smaller 
in  1959  than  in  1958.  The  transfer  of  gold  and 
iquid  dollar  assets  resulting  from  the  gap  be- 
ween  aggregate  payments  and  receipts  reached 
in  annual  rate  of  $4.5  billion  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1959.  This  rate  slackened  a  little  in  the 
ihird  quarter,  and  there  was  further  improvement 
n  later  months,  reflecting  in  part  a  $250  million 
jdvance  repayment  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

1 II.  Doc.  2G8,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  Jan.  20;  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
■documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
!5,  D.C.     ($1). 
(  a  Not  printed  here. 
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Among  the  underlying  factors  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  change  in  the  trade  and  payments 
position  of  the  United  States  since  the  early  post- 
war years  have  been  the  steady  recovery  and 
growth  in  the  productive  capacity  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  re-establishment  of  old  com- 
parative advantages  and  the  introduction  of  new 
technologies.  On  the  side  of  demand,  the  pres- 
sures on  domestic  resources  which  persisted  in 
many  countries  long  after  the  war  have  generally 
subsided.  In  some  cases,  new  international  cost 
and  price  disparities  may  now  have  developed  to 
the  advantage  of  these  other  countries,  and  the 
depressed  level  of  ocean  freight  rates  since  1957 
has  facilitated  the  marketing  in  the  United  States 
of  certain  foreign  products.  Much  of  the  change 
in  trade  may  be  attributable,  however,  to  intensi- 
fied production  and  export  efforts  by  other 
countries  on  the  basis  of  previously  existing  cost 
differences. 

These  influences  have  not  operated  exclusively 
in  one  direction.  A  detailed  examination  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  recent  changes  in 
the  shares  of  the  United  States  in  different  ex- 
port markets  for  manufactured  goods  reveals  a 
considerable  diversity  of  trends,  with  many  gains 
as  well  as  losses.  Moreover,  the  serious  contrac- 
tions have  been  concentrated  in  a  few  items. 
Among  these,  automobiles  and  steel  stand  out,  as 
they  do  in  the  rise  in  imports. 

A  review  of  recent  developments  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  must  also  take  account 
of  the  effect  of  business  fluctuations  at  home  and 
abroad  and  of  the  special  circumstances  affecting 
trade  in  particular  products  that  figure  promi- 
nently in  this  country's  exports  or  imports. 
Thus,  the  decline  of  exports  after  mid-1957  was 
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associated  with  a  general  weakening  of  foreign 
import  demands,  aggravated  by  the  reversal  of 
special  forces  which  had  contributed  (notably  in 
the  cases  of  petroleum,  coal,  cotton,  and  wheat) 
to  the  earlier  upswing.  Similarly,  the  strength- 
ening of  exports  during  1959  reflects  the  renewal 
of  economic  expansion  abroad.  The  progress  of 
expansion  in  countries  that  are  the  principal 
customers  for  exports  from  the  United  States 
accordingly  deserves  attention. 

Change  in  the  World  Market  Situation 

Economic  conditions  in  virtually  all  industri- 
ally developed  countries  improved  in  1959.  In 
Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  production  had 
begun  to  recover  in  1958;  after  some  hesitation 
in  the  summer  of  1959,  it  rose  again  in  the  autumn. 
Production  in  Japan  had  also  rebounded  sharply 
in  1958  and  continued  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
rate  of  expansion.  In  Western  Europe,  the  check 
to  production  at  the  end  of  1957,  though  enough 
to  produce  marked  effects  on  inventory  and  im- 
port demands  in  1958,  did  not  result  in  any  wide- 
spread downturn,  and  a  new  rise  in  output  got 
under  way  early  in  1959.  The  difference  of  about 
nine  months  between  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  in  the  inception  of  the  expansion  was  of 
some  significance  for  the  development  of  trade  and 
payments  on  both  sides. 

By  the  second  half  of  1959,  most  of  the  more 
developed  countries  Avere  reporting  impressive  in- 
creases in  economic  activity,  compared  with  a 
year  earlier  (Chart  12  3) .  This  strengthening  ex- 
tended to  most  industries,  although  coal  mining 
remained  a  major  exception,  with  adverse  effects 
on  United  States  coal  sales  in  Europe.  In  most 
countries,  business  fixed  investment  seems  to  have 
played  a  small  role,  compared  with  other  de- 
mands, in  starting  the  upturn,  and  the  market  for 
capital  equipment  was  generally  weak  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  It  strengthened,  however, 
in  most  industrial  countries  as  the  expansion 
gained  force,  and  in  some  of  them,  notably  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  new  orders  in  the  capital  goods 
industries  increased  markedly  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

The  renewed  expansion  in  industrial  countries 
abroad  was  initiated  in  part  by  an  increase  in  de- 


3  Not  printed  here. 
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mand  for  their  exports.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  these  increases  were,  at  first,  almost 
exclusively  in  sales  to  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, which  rose  strongly  after  mid-1958.  Else- 
where, these  other  industrial  countries  faced  much 
the  same  market  conditions  as  those  confronting 
the  United  States.  The  trade  among  Western 
European  countries  at  the  beginning  of  1959  was 
scarcely  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  but  in  March 
it  began  to  rise  significantly.  Their  exports  tc 
the  nonindustrial  countries  in  the  first  quarter 
were  12  percent  below  shipments  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1958;  and  in  the  second  quarter  they  wen 
still  no  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  weakness  of  demand  in  the  nonindustria: 

countries  at  the  beginning  of  1959  reflected  then 

generally  strained  foreign  exchange  position,  M 

suiting  from  the  slowness  with  which  their  im 

ports  had  adjusted  downward  to  the  progressivi 

fall  in  their  export  prices  after  mid-1957.    Ii 

some   cases,  excess  capacity   contributed  to  thil 

weakness  in  these  prices.     By  the  first  quarter  B 

1959,  the  general  level  of  prices  in  world  trade  f  oj 

primary  commodities  was  5  percent  lower  than  a 

the  beginning  of  1958  and  13  percent  lower  thad 

at  the  beginning  of  1957    (Table  D-764).    I 

Latin  America — a  market  that  is  relatively  mud 

more   important  to   the  United   States  than  1 

Europe  or  Japan— the  fall  in  export  prices  (ex 

elusive  of  petroleum)   over  the  two-year  pericx, 

was  about  20  percent.     The  volume  of  export 

from  the  non-industrial  countries  had,  however 

begun  to  improve,  and  in  1959  some  of  them  begai 

to  enjoy  better  export  prices  and  sufficient  earrd 

ings  to  permit  both  some  replenishment  of  thei, 

foreign  exchange  reserves  and  some  increase  iij 

their    imports.     Sterling    area    countries    wer 

helped  especially  by  the  improved  markets  fo 

wool  and  rubber.     Export  gains  by  other  primar 

producers,    notably   the   Latin   American   could 

tries,  were  more  moderate  or  were  delayed,  anj 

some  of  these  countries  continued  to  experienc, 

foreign  exchange  difficulties. 

The  improvement  in  the  world  market  situatio 
during  1959  is  shown  by  the  summary  import  fifl 
ures  in  Table  4.  In  the  first  quarter,  imports  d 
industrial  countries  other  than  the  United  State 
and  Canada  were  little  higher,  and  in  some  case 
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Table  4. — World  imports,  1958-59 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


Country  or  area 


"orld  imports  (c.i.f.)1 

United  States  3 

All  other  countries 

Other  industrial  countries 

Continental  OEEC  countries. 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Japan 

Nonindustrial  countries 


Nonindustrial  countries 

Sterling  area,  excluding  United  Kingdom . 

Latin  America 

All  other 


1958 


100.  7 
14.0 
86.  7 
51.  5 
32.  1 
10.  G 
5.  8 
3.  0 
35.  2 


35.  2 

14.  2 

8.5 

12.  5 


1959 


First 
quarter 


Second 
quarter 


Third 
quarter  2 


Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


98. 

6 

15. 

2 

83. 

4 

51. 

6 

31. 

5 

10. 

8 

6. 

1 

3. 

2 

31. 

8 

105.  5 
16.  9 
88.  6 
54.  0 

33.  3 
10.  8 

6.4 
3.  5 

34.  6 


108.  4 
17.  1 
91.  3 
55.5 
34.  3 
11.  2 
6.4 
3.6 
35.8 


Unadjusted  annual  rates 


31.  6 
13.  1 

7.0 

11.  5 


34.  7 
14.  2 

20.  5 


35.  0 

14.  2 

20.  8 


1  Excludes  Soviet  Area  and  Communist  China. 

2  The  world  total  and  the  total  for  the  nonindustrial  countries  in  the  third  quarter  of  1959  are  provisional. 
_     figures  for  the  United  States  include  an  adjustment  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  a  c.i.f.  (cost,  insurance, 

Mght)  basis  for  purpose  of  comparability  with  other  countries'  data. 

Sources:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 


>wer,  than  in  1958,  and  those  of  the  nonindustrial 
mntries  were  sharply  reduced.  In  the  second 
tarter,  imports  of  the  industrial  countries  and 
:  some  of  the  nonindustrial  countries  strength- 
Led  appreciably,  and  the  improvement  con- 
lued  in  the  third  quarter. 

rated  States  Foreign  Trade  and  Payments 

In  the  early  months  of  1959,  United  States  ex- 
".ls  continued  to  reflect  the  consequences  of  the 
latively  low  world  demand  and  certain  other  lin- 
kable influences.     Coal  exports,  despite  the 
ice  advantage  favoring  the  United  States,  met 
creasing  obstacles  because  of  the  oversupply  of 
jal  in  Europe;  cotton  shipments  were  held  down 
]  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  United  States  ex- 
i  rt  price  at  the  start  of  the  new  crop  season ;  and 
•ports  to  many  of  the  primary  producing  coun- 
1  es,  especially  in  Latin  America,  remained  weak. 
In  the  second  quarter,  and  still  more  in  the 
tird,  these  influences  were  offset  by  the  resur- 
jnce  of  economic  expansion  in  the  more  devel- 
j  ed  countries.    United  States  exports  responded 
|U  to  the  upturn  in  inventory  investment  and  in 
ftpenditures  on  machinery  and  equipment  in  these 

'jbrucrry  22,    7  960 


countries  (Table  5).  Agricultural  exports  other 
than  cotton  also  strengthened  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  fourth  quarter  cotton  exports 
were  beginning  to  show  the  anticipated  large  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  decrease  in  exports  of  machinery  and  vehicles 
in  November  appeared  to  be  attributable  to  short- 
ages of  steel  arising  from  the  work  stoppage  in 
that  industry. 

United  States  merchandise  imports  rose  in  little 
more  than  a  year  by  about  25  percent  from  their 
recession  low  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  The 
principal  elements  in  this  expansion  were  the 
strengthening  of  demand  for  industrial  materials, 
as  domestic  economic  activity  began  to  increase; 
the  continued  rise  in  purchases  of  foreign  automo- 
biles and  other  consumer  manufactures ;  and  spe- 
cial demand  situations  relating  to  meat,  steel,  and 
building  materials.  With  the  easing  of  some  of 
these  demands,  total  imports,  seasonally  adjusted, 
did  not  increase  further  after  midyear. 

Changes  in  service  transactions  in  1959  were  of 
much  less  consequence  than  those  in  trade. 
Among  United  States  expenditures  abroad,  mili- 
tary disbursements  were  somewhat  lower  in  the 
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Table  5.— -United  States  exports,  July  to  October,  1958  and  1959 


Item 


July-October 
1958 


July-October 
1959 


Total  exports,  excluding  "special  category" 


Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Coal,  petroleum,  and  related  products 

Exports,  excluding  above  items,  to  Latin  America . 


All  other  exports . 


Geographic  distribution: 

Canada 

Western  Europe 

Japan 

Other  countries,  excluding  Latin  America. 


Commodity  distribution: 

Agricultural  products 

Machinery 

Transportation  equipment.  .  . 
All  other,  including  reexports . 


Millions  of  dollars 


5,071 

148 

358 

1,268 

3,297 


1,047 

1,205 

191 

853 


940 

786 

332 

1,240 


5,267 

100 

280 
1,  136 

3,751 


1,  143 

1,  404 

238 

965 


1,077 
884 
350 

1,  440 


Percentage 
change 


3.! 

32.. 
21. ' 

-10. 

13. 


9. 
16., 

24.' 
13. 


14. 

12. 

5. 

16. 


i  Total  and  area  data  include  reexports;  commodity  data 
Note. — Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 

first  three  quarters  of  the  year  than  in  thesame 
period  of  1958  and  travel  outlays  somewhat  higher. 
Among  receipts,  income  from  direct  investments 
abroad,  while  lower  than  in  1958,  tended 
to  strengthen  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Influenced  by  the  rise  in  interest  rates  in  this 
country,  the  outflow  of  capital  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1959  remained  considerably  below  the 
high  rate  of  the  preceding  year,  thereby  offsetting 
part  of  the  adverse  shift  in  the  goods  and  services 
balance.     The  net  outflow  of  capital  was  excep- 
tionally low  in  the  first  quarter,  but  rose  in  the 
second  and  remained  steady  in  the  third.    With 
imports   of   goods   and   services   also  remaining 
unchanged  and  exports  rising  from  the  second 
to  the  third  quarter,  the  excess  of  payments  on  re- 
corded transactions  declined.    Net  transfers  of 
gold  and  liquid  dollar  assets  to  other  countries 
did  not  diminish  correspondingly  in  the  third 
quarter.     This  disparity  is  thought  to  be  due  to 
lags  in  crediting  payments  to  foreign  accounts, 
with  the  result  of  understating  the  gold  and  dollar 
outflow  in  the  second  quarter  and  of  overstating 
it  in  the  third.     Incomplete  data  for  the  fourth 
quarter  indicate  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  gold  and 
dollar  transfers,  partly  attributable  to  large  ad- 
vance  payments  of   foreign   obligations   to   the 
United  States. 
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exclude  reexports, 
of  rounding. 


Outlook 


Balance  of  Payments  Prospects 

A  moderate  improvement  in  the  United  State 
balance  of  international  payments  seems  to  b 
ahead  in  1960.  Imports  of  capital  equipment  an< 
consumer  manufactures  may,  on  balance,  cod 
tinue  their  upward  trend.  And,  as  industrial  pre 
duction  continues  to  rise,  imports  of  industria 
materials  may  grow,  though  presumably  mor 
slowly  than  in  the  recovery  phase  following  th 
1957-58  recession.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pai 
ticular  supply  and  demand  situations  noted  earlie 
in  this  chapter,  which  have  been  responsible  fc 
the  rapid  rise  of  certain  imports,  are  shifting 
these  imports  are  now  expected  to  increase  lei 
rapidly,  and  some  of  them  may  even  decline.  Th 
growth  of  total  imports,  therefore,  may  well  t 
considerably  smaller  in  1960  than  the  rise  in  tt 
period  from  early  1958  to  mid-1959. 

Exports  should  gain  from  the  strong  expansio 
of  production  and  investment  that  is  proceedin 
in  the  industrial  countries  abroad.  This  expa; 
sion  should  benefit  United  States  sales  indirect] 
also,  as  the  primary  producing  countries  find  the 
purchasing  power  raised  by  their  higher  expor 
to   the  industrial   countries.    Moreover,   certai 
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ajor  exports  that  declined  in  1959,  as  discussed 
ve,  may  cease  to  decline  in  I960,  or  may 
lcrease. 

On  this  appraisal,  exports  in  1960  should  rise 
ppreciably  more  than  imports.  Also,  receipts 
rom  services  are  expected  to  rise  faster  than  pay- 
lents  for  services  and  military  expenditures 
broad.  Net  exports  of  goods  and  services,  as 
egistered  in  our  national  income  accounts,  should 
f  how  a  positive  balance.  On  the  other  hand,  new 
mited  States  investment  abroad  may  increase, 
specially  if  interest  rates  in  other  countries  con- 
inue  to  rise.  Therefore,  the  over- all  payments 
eficit  may  still  be  relatively  large  in  1960.  To 
ssist  in  attaining  a  needed  adjustment  of  the  bal- 
nce  of  payments  consistent  with  our  goal  of  pro- 
loting  multilateral  world  trade,  a  strengthening 
f  exports  continues  to  be  essential.  The  level  of 
sports  will  depend  on  such  fundamental  condi- 
ons  as  the  rate  and  regularity  of  expansion  of 
otivity  abroad,  the  progress  of  other  countries 
)ward  more  liberal  trade  policies,  and  our  own 
(forts  to  strengthen  the  competitive  position  of 
Jnited  States  products  in  foreign  markets. 


Chapter  3 
CONOIV9IC  POLICIES  IN  1959 

„,„_,.„ 

The  Administration  continued  in  1959  to  pro- 
ide  substantial  assistance  for  the  economic  de- 
elopment  of  less  developed  areas  as  well  as 
'lilitary  and  economic  assistance  to  countries  of 
,'ie  free  world.  The  importance  of  these  pro- 
rams  and  their  need  for  adequate  budgetary  sup- 
port was  emphasized  in  a  special  message  of  the 
'resident  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March 
3,  1959.5  During  the  year,  the  United  States 
licreased  its  participation  in  existing  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  and  encouraged  the 
letting  up  of  certain  new  institutions  designed  to 
romote  the  flow  of  capital  to  underdeveloped 
|}untries.  The  United  States  also  continued  its 
'aditional  efforts  to  reduce  impediments  to  inter- 
ational  trade. 

The  economic  potential  and  the  security  of  the 
ree  world,  and  the  future  growth  of  the  less  de- 


veloped countries,  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States  in  both 
its  domestic  and  its  international  aspects.  With 
a  view  to  safeguarding  that  strength,  action  was 
taken  in  1959  to  improve  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments,  in  which  a  sizable  deficit  was 
anticipated  for  the  year.  The  payments  deficit 
underlined  the  importance  of  the  firm  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  being  pursued  to  restrain 
domestic  inflationary  pressures  and  to  assure 
stable  economic  growth.  These  policies  served  to 
maintain  confidence  in  the  dollar  throughout  the 
world.  They  also  helped  to  lessen  the  danger 
that,  through  inflation,  the  competitive  strength 
of  United  States  trade  in  foreign  markets  might 
be  weakened. 

Throughout  1959,  the  United  States  emphasized 
that  the  strong  economic  position  attained  by  the 
other  industrial  countries  justified  moves  on  their 
part  to  liberalize  commercial  policies  and  to  ex- 
pand foreign  investment.  A  great  rise  had  oc- 
curred in  their  gold  and  exchange  reserves,  their 
balance  of  payments  positions  had  become  strong, 
and  major  progress  had  been  made  toward  cur- 
rency convertibility.  Thus,  at  the  Fifteenth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,6  it  was  agreed 
that  discriminatory  import  restrictions  based  on 
financial  reasons,  largely  affecting  the  United 
States,  should  quickly  be  eliminated.  Moreover, 
the  rise  in  reserves  of  most  industrial  countries 
provides  the  basis  for  reducing  quantitative  im- 
port restrictions  generally.  The  United  States 
pressed  this  view  at  other  international  meetings 
also,  as  well  as  directly  with  the  governments 
concerned.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  many  coun- 
tries had  taken  action  to  reduce  discriminatory 
restrictions  against  imports  from  and  travel  to 
the  United  States.  A  number  of  these  countries 
indicated  their  intention  to  take  further  action 
in  the  near  future.  The  United  States  also  asked 
the  industrially  advanced  nations  to  increase  their 
assistance  to  less  developed  countries.  The  eco- 
nomic progress  of  these  industrial  countries  was 
clear  evidence  of  their  capacity  to  provide  in- 
creased aid. 

A  specific  step  to  improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  taken  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Development    Loan    Fund    (DLF)     henceforth 


'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30,  1959,  p.  427. 
sbruary  22,   7960 


"  For  the  report  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  15th  ses- 
sion of  the  GATT,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  843. 
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would  place  primary  emphasis,  in  its  lending  to 
the  less  developed  countries,  on  the  financing  of 
goods  and  services  which  these  countries  require 
from  the  United  States.7  This  decision  was  taken 
in  the  knowledge  that  other  industrial  countries 
are  now  capable  of  financing  their  exports  of 
capital  goods  to  these  countries  on  a  long-term 
basis.  Also,  steps  were  taken  to  transfer  from 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
(ICA)  to  the  DLF,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
assistance  which  ICA  affords  in  the  form  of  aid 
to  specific  development  projects.  Projects  so 
transferred  are  subject  to  the  new  DLF  financing 
procedures.  There  is  reason  to  expect  that  these 
measures,  in  addition  to  strengthening  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments,  will  bring  about  an 
increased  volume  of  foreign  lending  by  other 
industrial  countries. 

Several  steps  were  taken  during  the  year  to 
augment  the  flow  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  to  the  less  developed 
countries  and  to  strengthen  international  financial 
agencies.  On  June  17,  the  President  signed  leg- 
islation authorizing  an  increase  in  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  added 
subscriptions  amounted  to  $1,375  million  to  the 
Fund  and  $3,175  million  to  the  Bank. 

A  second  step  to  expand  the  flow  of  capital 
was  taken  when  the  United  States  joined  with  the 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.8  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  Bank  will  have  an  ordinary 
capital  of  $850  million,  in  addition  to  a  separate 
fund  of  $150  million  for  special  operations.  The 
United  States  contribution  will  amount  to  $450 
million. 

A  third  move  was  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Governors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  on  the  initiative  of 
the  United  States,  to  proceed  with  the  formulation 
of  plans  for  an  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation (IDA).  This  institution  would  have  re- 
sources of  about  $1  billion,  including  a  prospec- 
tive United  States  contribution  of  somewhat  more 
than  $300  million,  payable  over  approximately 
five  years.    It  would  be  closely  affiliated  with  the 


7  Ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  708. 

8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  15, 1960,  p.  263. 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  would  give  greater  flexibility  to 
the  operations  of  that  institution.  It  would  also 
facilitate  the  use,  for  development  purposes,  of 
the  local  currencies  of  certain  member  countries 
provided  to  IDA  out  of  holdings  by  other  mem- 
bers. Such  use  would  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
countries  whose  currencies  were  involved. 

The  economic  aid  extended  in  various  forms  by 
the  United  States  to  other  countries — almost  en- 
tirely to  less  developed  countries — totaled  about 
$3  billion  in  the  year  ended  September  1959.  Dis-| 
bursements  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  economic  assistance  amounted  to  about  $1.4 
billion,  exclusive  of  disbursements  by  the  Develop-, 
ment  Loan  Fund.  The  latter,  whose  operations; 
were  still  in  an  initial  stage,  disbursed  $114  mil-i 
lion  and  committed  $393  million.  Under  Public; 
Law  480,  agricultural  surpluses  were  disposed  of 
as  follows:  $736  million  against  local  currencies }• 
$133  million  through  transfers  to  private  welfare 
and  international  relief  agencies  for  foreign  oper7 
ations;  and  $58  million  through  deliveries  for; 
famine  and  other  emergency  relief  purposes.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  disbursed  $598  million  in 
loans  and  committed  $693  million,  while  receiving 
repayments  of  $301  million.  During  the  year,  it , 
increased  the  portion  of  suppliers'  credits  which 
it  will  finance. 

Under  the  national  security  provision  of  the 
trade  agreements  legislation,  the  President  ap-i 
proved  a  finding  that  oil  and  oil  products  werej 
being  imported  in  such  amounts  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security  and  instituted  a  pro- 
gram for  regulating  these  imports.  The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
found  no  threat  to  national  security  from  imports 
of  certain  heavy  electrical  equipment,  fluorspar, 
and  cobalt.  Under  the  escape  clause  provision  ofj 
the  trade  agreements  legislation,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  Tariff  Commission  finding  of  injury 
from  imports  of  certain  stainless  steel  flatware 
products,  but  disapproved  such  findings  for  tar- 
taric acid  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission found  no  injury  in  eight  cases  and 
terminated  three  other  cases  without  formal 
findings. 

In  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  seeking  a  reduction 
of  barriers  to  international  trade,  the  United 
States  in  October  1958  proposed  to  the  Contract- 
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ing  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
i  and  Trade  that  they  sponsor  a  new  round  of  mul- 
tilateral tariff  negotiations.  The  proposal  was 
1  approved  by  the  Contracting  Parties  in  May  1959, 
:  and  the  tariff  conference  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 

September  I960.9    Its  successful  conclusion  will 

permit  further  progress  toward  the  attainment  of 

higher  levels  of  trade. 


Chapter  4 
A  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  1960 


Foreign  Economic  Relations 

Stronger  efforts  must  be  made  at  this  time  to 
1 1  expand  United  States  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
llices.     Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  designed  to 
restrain  inflation  provide  a  solid  basis  for  such 
' :  efforts,  but  more  needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen 
I  the  competitive  position  of  our  exports.    In  this 
|  connection,  the  Federal  Government  should  en- 
:  courage  intensified  use  of  Department  of  Com- 
imerce  facilities  for  disseminating  foreign  trade 
!  1  information  to  exporters  and  potential   foreign 
j  buyers  of  American  products ;  strengthen  the  com- 
: ,  mercial  activities  of  our  Foreign  Service;  increase 
the  number  of  our  trade  missions  to  other  coun- 
tries;   and   arrange   for   more   extensive  United 
States  participation  in  trade  fairs  abroad. 

These  steps  should  make  more  effective  the  ef- 
forts of  private  businesses  to  increase  foreign 
sales.  Expansion  of  exports  should  be  a  major  aim 
of  American  business  in  the  coming  year.  To  take 
1  full  advantage  of  expanding  market  opportunities 
!  abroad,  businessmen  will  have  to  price  competi- 
tively, sell  aggressively,  adapt  and  design  products 
to  meet  the  needs  of  foreign  buyers,  and  offer  ade- 
quate credit  and  service  facilities. 

I  Markets  for  United  States  products  were  sig- 
!  nificantly  expanded  last  year,  particularly  toward 
I  the  end  of  the  year,  by  the  reduction  of  quantita- 
]  tive  restrictions  on  dollar  imports  by  many  of  our 
'.  trading  partners  abroad,  as  described  in  Chapter 
2  of  this  Report.  The  United  States  intends  to 
]  continue  encouraging  the  removal  of  remaining 
;  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 
i  These  efforts,  which  are  expected  to  result  in  a 


1  See  p.  291. 


further  expansion  of  United  States  export  oppor- 
tunities, will  be  made  in  such  international  forums 
as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  as  well  as 
through  bilateral  consultations  with  foreign 
governments. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  industrial  countries,  con- 
sonant with  their  growing  financial  ability,  will 
increase  their  long-term  lending  to  less  developed 
countries,  and  this  subject  is  being  actively  dis- 
cussed with  the  governments  concerned.  For  its 
part,  the  United  States  will  continue  vigorously 
with  its  plans  to  aid  the  economic  growth  of  less 
developed  countries.  The  efforts  of  many  of  these 
countries  have  already  been  fruitful,  and  the 
groundwork  is  being  laid  for  more  rapid  advances 
in  the  future.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
level  of  living  in  the  less  developed  countries  re- 
mains very  low. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  aid  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  improve  their  productivity 
and  level  of  living  will  be  channeled  through  in- 
stitutions that  have  served  in  the  past,  including 
both  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  (which  has  just  observed  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary),  and  through  appropri- 
ate new  institutions.  The  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank,  which  came  into  existence  late 
last  year,  will  begin  operations  shortly.  This  in- 
stitution, which  brings  together  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  manifests  the 
enduring  interest  that  the  United  States  has  in  the 
economic  progress  of  its  neighbors. 

The  formation  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  will  also  be  pursued  actively 
during  the  year.  It  is  expected  that  funds  for  the 
initial  United  States  subscription  will  be  re- 
quested during  the  year. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Communist  Threat  to  the  United  States  Through  the 
Caribbean.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Part  4.  December  7,  1959. 
242  pp. 

War  Claims  and  Enemy  Property  Legislation.  Hearings 
before   a  subcommittee  of   the   House  Interstate  and 
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Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  bills  to  amend  the 
War  Claims  Act  and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
April  16-August  6,  1959.     742  pp. 


86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Mutual  Security  Program.  The  16th  semiannual  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1959.  H.  Doc.  299.  Janu- 
ary 14, 1960.     114  pp. 

Administration  of  United  States  Foreign  Aid  Programs  in 
Bolivia.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  made  by  its  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  43,  86th  Congress, 
1st  session.     S.  Rept.  1030.     January  20,  1960.     28  pp. 

Authorizing  a  Payment  to  the  Government  of  Japan.  Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  2130.  H.  Rept.  1216.  January 
21, 1960.     3  pp. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled  in  Thirty-seven  Countries 
of  the  World :  Domestic  Programs  and  International 
Activities  in  Technical  Assistance.  Report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Committee  made  by  its 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations.  S.  Rept.  1038.  January  22,  1960. 
152  pp. 

United  States-Latin  American  Relations:  United  States 
Business  and  Labor  in  Latin  America.  A  study  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee by  the  University  of  Chicago  Research  Center 
in  Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change.  No.  4. 
January  22,  1960.     103  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Expressing  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  That  Any  Variation 
in  the  Traditional  Interpretation  of  the  Treaties  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
Shall  Be  Made  Only  Pursuant  to  Treaty.  Report  to 
accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  459.  H.  Rept.  1225.  January 
29,  1960.     2  pp. 

Special  Study  Mission  to  Europe.  Report,  Part  I :  Spe- 
cial Study  Mission  to  Europe ;  Report,  Part  II :  A  Study 
of  European  Economic  Regionalism — A  New  Era  in 
Free  World  Economic  Politics.  A  report  in  two  parts 
representing  the  views  of  the  special  study  mission  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  H.  Rept.  1226.  January  25,  1960. 
176  pp. 

If  Coexistence  Fails :  the  Khrushchev  Visit  Evaluated. 
An  analysis  of  our  present  position  in  the  cold  war  and 
of  the  diplomatic  crisis  confronting  us  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.     S.  Doc.  78.     January  25,  1960.    31  pp. 

Review  of  the  Administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  236.  S.  Rept. 
1049.     January  29,  1960.     4  pp. 

Study  of  Refugees  and  Escapees  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  235. 
S.  Rept.  1050.     January  29,  1960.     3  pp. 

Study  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Report  to  accompany  S. 
Res.  250.     S.  Rept.  1059.     January  29,  1960.     3  pp. 

Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Governmental  Organization 
and  Procedure  in  the  Contest  With  World  Communism. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  248.  S.  Rept.  1060.  Jan- 
uary 29,  1960.     4  pp. 

Reception  of  Foreign  Dignitaries.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  245.     S.  Rept.  10(52.    January  29,  1960.     3  pp. 

United  States-Latin  American  Relations :  United  States 
and  Latin  American  Policies  Affecting  Their  Economic 
Relations.  A  study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  American  Republic  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Association.  No.  5.  January  31,  1960.  133  pp  [Corn- 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  the  National  Planning 
mittee  print] 


Secretary  Requests  Authority 
To  Pay  Certain  IES  Expenses 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Herter  to  Vice  President  Nixon  requesting  enact- 
ment of  a  proposed  hill  to  provide  authority  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  pay  certain  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  International  Educational 
Exchange  Program. 

TEXT  OF  LETTER  ' 

January  20,  1960. 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1,  1956,  entitled  "an  act  to  provide  cer- 
tain basic  authorities  for  the  Department  of 
State." 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
Department  at  this  time  in  the  operation  of  its 
international  educational  exchange  program  arises 
from  the  inability  to  provide  in  a  systematic  way 
for  certain  expenses  that  are  vital  to  the  success 
of  programs  arranged  for  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  invited  to  this  country.  The  objective 
in  inviting  these  persons  is  to  increase  understand- 
ing between  the  people  of  other  countries  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Often  this  objective 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  meetings  be- 
tween these  visitors  and  Americans  of  similar  in- 
terests, background,  and  status.  Because  these 
visitors  are  able  to  remain  in  this  country  for  only 
limited  periods  of  time,  and  their  American 
counterparts  similarly  have  pressing  demands 
upon  their  time,  programs  must  be  arranged  which 
make  maximum  use  of  the  time  available.  Many 
of  the  most  productive  meetings  that  can  be  ar- 
ranged are  in  the  form  of  luncheons,  receptions, 
or  similar  functions. 

Most  of  the  meetings  between  these  visitors 
and  Americans  are  arranged  by  the  cooperating 
agencies,  both  private  and  government,  that  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  international  educational  ex- 
change program.     The  Department  considers  the 


1  Reprinted  from  Congressional  Record  of  Feb.  1,  I960, 
p.  1484. 
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cost  of  luncheons  and  other  similar  arrangements 
for  meetings  that  are  in  every  respect  a  vital  part 
of  the  program  to  be  reasonable  and  proper  pro- 
gram expense.  The  Department  believes,  how- 
ever, that  it  needs  specific  legislative  authority 
for  the  payment  of  such  expenses. 

The  attached  draft  bill  is  intended  to  provide 
such  authority.  The  authority  would  be  used 
sparingly  and  only  as  program  requirements  de- 
mand. It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $20,000 
from  regular  program  funds  would  be  used  for 
this  purpose  over  the  period  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  Department  urgently  requests  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  at  an  early  date. 

The   Department  has   been   informed   by   the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress 
for  its  consideration. 
Most  sincerely, 

Christian  A.  Herter. 


PROPOSED  DRAFT  BILL 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State" 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  section  12  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority  for  the 
Department  of  State"  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing :  "and  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  payment 
of  such  other  expenses  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure 
a  suitable  program  for  any  participant  coming  to  the 
United  States  under  the  exchange  of  persons  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  'State." 


'Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Publications 

Convention    concerning    the    international    exchange    of 
publications.     Adopted    at   Paris    December   3,    1958.1 


Not  in  force. 
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Enters  into  force  12  months  after  the  deposit  of  the 
third  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance,  or 
accession. 

Ratification  deposited:  Israel,  January  4, 1960. 
Convention  concerning  the  exchange  of  oflBcial  publica- 
tions and  government  documents  between  states. 
Adopted  at  Paris  December  3,  1958.1  Enters  into  force 
12  months  after  the  deposit  of  the  third  instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  or  accession. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Ceylon,  December  7,  1959; 
Israel,  January  4,  1960. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through  24,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I  and  parts 
III  to  VIII,  and  August  1,  1959,  for  part  II.  TIAS 
4302. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Portugal,  January  28,  1960. 


BILATERAL 

Chile 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  March  13,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3583,  3671, 
and  3806),  to  provide  for  financing  the  translation, 
publication,  and  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals, 
including  U.S.  Government  publications,  abroad.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santiago  January  26  and 
April  21, 1959.  Entered  into  force  April  21,  1959.  TIAS 
4405. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  continuing  in  force  the  Air  Force  mission 
agreement  of  November  21,  1957,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3951  and  4206).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  San 
Salvador  January  15  and  22,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
January  22,  1960. 

Japan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  6,  1959,  re- 
lating to  the  amount  to  be  made  available  to  the  United 
States  during  Japanese  fiscal  year  1959  under  article 
XXV  of  the  administrative  agreement  of  February  28, 
1952  (TIAS  2492),  for  U.S.  services  and  supplies  in 
Japan  (TIAS  4227).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tokyo  January  8,  1960.  Entered  into  force  January  8, 
1960. 

Peru 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agreement  of  May  3, 
1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3502  and  3859),  for  financing 
certain  educational  exchange  programs.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  December  18  and  21,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  December  21,  1959.    TIAS  4398. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


U.S.  To  Open  New  Embassy  Office 
at  Murree,  Pakistan 

Press  release  48  dated  February  1 

The  United  States  this  month  will  establish  an  oflSce  of 
its  Embassy  in  Pakistan  at  Murree,  near  Rawalpindi,  the 
new  provisional  capital  of  the  country  in  northern  West 
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Pakistan.  The  U.S.  Embassy  on  February  22  will  become 
the  first  diplomatic  mission  in  Pakistan  to  open  an  office 
in  the  area  of  the  country's  new  seat  of  government. 

In  October  1959  the  Government  of  Pakistan  began 
transferring  its  capital  from  Karachi  to  Rawalpindi. 
Most  senior  officials  of  the  Government  are  now  located 
there.  The  Foreign  Ministry  and  the  bulk  of  many  Gov- 
ernment departments  remain  in  Karachi,  although  it  is 
planned  that  they  will  be  moved  to  the  new  capital  when 
adequate  facilities  are  available.  The  Government  of 
Pakistan  has  also  announced  its  decision  to  construct  a 
permanent  national  capital  on  the  Potwar  Plateau  north- 
east of  Rawalpindi  and  has  constituted  a  Capital  Com- 
mission to  formulate  a  long-term  development  plan  for 
the  permanent  site. 

Because  of  an  acute  shortage  of  accommodations  in 
Rawalpindi,  Pakistan's  President,  Field  Marshal  Moham- 
mad Ayub  Khan,  has  requested  foreign  missions  desiring 
to  establish  offices  in  the  provisional  capital  area  to  locate 
them  outside  Rawalpindi.  Consequently,  the  American 
Embassy  office  will  be  located  at  Murree,  a  small  resort 
town  about  40  miles  north  of  Rawalpindi  at  an  elevation 
of  7,400  feet.  A  number  of  other  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Karachi  have  requested  facilities  at  Murree. 

The  new  office  will  be  known  as  the  Murree  office  of  the 
American  Embassy.  It  is  designed  to  maintain  daily 
contacts  with  Government  of  Pakistan  officials  in 
Rawalpindi. 

American  Ambassador  William  M.  Rountree  will  con- 
tinue to  reside  at  Karachi,  where  most  of  the  American 
Embassy  staff  and  other  American  personnel  will  con- 
tinue to  be  located  until  the  complete  transfer  of  the 


Embassy  is  made  at  some  time  in  the  future.  Ambassa- 
dor Rountree  will  take  up  short-term  residence  at  Murree 
from  time  to  time  and  will  commute  frequently  to  Rawal- 
pindi to  confer  with  Pakistani  officials,  as  will  other  senior 
American  Embassy  officers. 

Christopher  Van  Hollen,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  now 
assigned  to  the  Embassy  at  Karachi,  has  been  designated 
as  officer-in-charge  of  the  Murree  office. 

Designations 

C.  Reed  Liggit  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations  Mission, 
Israel,  effective  February  4.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  49  dated  Febru- 
ary 4.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Two  new  Background  pamphlets  on  important  areas  .  .  . 

THE  SUBCONTINENT  OF  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan  •  Ceylon  •  India  •  Nepal  •  Pakistan 

Lying  on  the  edge  of  the  free  world,  touched  by  the  power  of 
Communist  Central  Asia,  the  subcontinent  of  South  Asia  today  has 
a  crucial  role  in  world  affairs.  The  characteristics  and  problems  of 
the  subcontinent  generally  and  the  five  sovereign  nations  in  it  are 
the  subjects  of  a  new  Background  pamphlet. 


Publication  6839 


40  cents 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Area  of  Challenge,  Change,  and  Progress 

From  the  isolation  imposed  by  geography  and  a  colonial  pattern 
of  control,  most  of  the  lands  and  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  have  re- 
cently been  thrust  into  the  midst  of  international  politics  mainly  as 
a  result  of  national  movements  which  led  them  to  independence.  Inis 
15-page  illustrated  pamphlet  discusses  the  problems  of  this  sudden 
transformation,  and  contains  background  information  on  the  geogra- 
phy, peoples,  and  economic  situation  of  the  area.  Brief  descriptions 
are  included  of  the  individual  countries  of  Southeast  Asia-Burma 
Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Viet-Nam. 
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Sharing  Common  Goals  With  Latin  America 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 1 


We  continue  to  revere  Lincoln  as  the  savior  of 
our  Union  and  as  a  founder  of  the  great  Repub- 
lican Party.  Lincoln's  wisdom  had  a  timeless 
and  enduring  universality  from  which  we  can 
still  benefit  today.  When  we  face  the  huge  and 
pressing  challenges  of  the  20th  century,  we  can 
usefully  ask  ourselves  how  Lincoln  would  have  re- 
sponded to  them.  For  this  remarkable  statesman 
fused  warm  idealism  with  eminent  practicality 
in  shaping  policies  which  not  only  strengthened 
the  well-being  of  our  own  people  but  ultimately 
benefited  all  mankind. 

This  criterion  is  met  in  full  measure  by  one 
of  our  most  important  and  most  promising  pro- 
!  grams  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  I  refer 
to  our  efforts,  in  partnership  with  other  prosper- 
;  ing  free  nations,  to  help  the  less  privileged  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  realize  their  mounting  expecta- 
tions for  a  better  life  under  freedom.  I  am 
certain  that  if  Lincoln,  with  his  boundless  love 
of  humanity  and  his  deep  sympathy  for  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  underprivileged,  were  alive  today 
he  would  be  at  the  very  forefront  of  this  drive 
to  meet  what  President  Eisenhower  has  called  the 
"titanic"  challenge  of  our  time. 

It  was  Lincoln,  of  course,  who  said  that  we 

could  not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 

i  free.    Today  his  words  have  a  timely,  broader, 

worldwide  significance.    Millions  of  human  be- 

i  ings   live   under    totalitarianism   in    the   Soviet 

!  Union  and  its  European  satellites.     Hundi*eds  of 

I  millions  more  lead  a  subhuman  existence  under 

the  anthill  regimentation  of  Communist  China. 


'Address  made  at  a  Lincoln  Day  observance  of  the 
Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  Feb.  12  (press  release  62). 


It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  these  nations  will  grad- 
ually evolve  toward  the  freedom  and  political 
independence  to  which  mankind  instinctively 
aspires. 

But  there  is  also  today  another  kind  of  slavery 
which  must  be  conquered  if  mankind  is  to  con- 
tinue its  onward  march  in  freedom.  This  is  the 
very  real  slavery  of  poverty,  disease,  hunger,  and 
illiteracy.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
free  world  today  are  struggling  to  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  slavery,  knowing  that  they  cannot 
fully  enjoy  the  freedoms  of  their  political  inde- 
pendence until  they  have  achieved  a  measure  of 
success  in  the  fight  to  improve  their  standards  of 
living.  They  know  that  a  better  life  exists. 
They  want  it.  And  they  mean  to  have  it  one  way 
or  another. 

It  is  in  our  own  direct  interest  that  these  peo- 
ples should  succeed  in  their  struggle.  For  we 
cannot  long  continue  freely  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  material  successes  unless  these  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  newly  developing  lands 
also  make  adequate  progress  in  freedom.  We 
cannot  hope  to  endure  as  an  island  of  well-being 
in  a  sea  of  poverty. 

These  peoples,  who  represent  the  decisive  bal- 
ance of  future  world  power,  are  the  peoples  of  the 
newly  independent  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  long-independent  but  newly  developing 
nations  of  Latin  America. 

Since  the  early  days  of  our  country  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  our  ties  and  common  interests  with 
Latin  America  are  of  unique  importance  in  United 
States  foreign  policy.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
discuss  Latin  America  tonight  as  we  observe  Lin- 
coln's birthday.    For  Lincoln  is  known  and  ven- 
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erated  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a 
preeminent  American  in  the  all-inclusive  sense  of 
the  term.  Earlier  this  week  I  was  in  San  Salva- 
dor for  the  opening  meeting  of  the  new  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.2  While  there  I 
called  on  President  Lemus  of  El  Salvador.  In  his 
office  hangs  a  portrait  of  Lincoln,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  precursor  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  Nearly  a  century  ago  Lincoln  voiced  our 
sentiments  toward  the  other  Americas  in  elo- 
quently simple  terms  which  have  applicable  va- 
lidity today.  In  a  message  to  the  United  States 
Senate  on  May  30,  1862,  he  said : 

Several  of  the  Republics  of  this  Hemisphere  are  alarmed 
at  a  supposed  sentiment  tending  to  reactionary  movements 
against  Republican  institutions  on  this  Continent.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  proper  that  we  should  show  to  any 
of  them  who  may  apply  for  that  purpose,  that  compatibly 
with  our  cardinal  policy  and  with  an  enlightened  view 
of  our  own  interests,  we  are  willing  to  encourage  them 
by  strengthening  our  ties  of  goodwill  and  good  neighbor- 
liness  with  them. 

In  those  days  "good  neighborliness"  signified 
cooperation  in  winning  and  defending  independ- 
ent sovereignty  and  fostering  the  growth  of  full 
democracy.  These  principles  still  guide  us  today, 
but  a  new  dimension  has  been  added :  the  need  to 
cooperate  in  improving  living  standards  all  over 
the  hemisphere. 

Latin  American  governments  are  under  relent- 
less pressure  from  their  peoples  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  material  progress  they  see  in  the  industrialized 
nations.  Knowing  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  they  nat- 
urally turn  to  the  United  States  for  brotherly 
assistance  in  their  great  efforts  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  our  per  capita  income  of  $2,100  a  year 
and  their  average  per  capita  income  of  $285  a  year. 
We  have  a  sympathetic  interest  in  helping  our  fel- 
low Americans  to  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  We  have  a  national  interest  in  see- 
ing their  urgently  desired  growth  achieved  in  a 
strengthening  environment  of  freedom.  Latin 
America  is  also  very  important  to  us  in  the  field 
of  trade.  Our  trade  with  Latin  America  is  stead- 
ily increasing  and  now  amounts  to  $4  billion  a 
year  in  each  direction.  This  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  of  interdependence. 

Latin  America  is  presently  experiencing  a  so- 
called  "population  explosion."  Since  1900  its 
population  has  nearly  tripled  and  now  numbers 
some  188  million.    If  the  present  birth  rate  con- 
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tinues,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  40  years  the 
population  will  exceed  500  million.  This  expan- 
sion is  indicative  of  progress  because  it  dramatizes 
a  remarkable  drop  in  death  rates  resulting  from 
cooperative  efforts  in  which  we  have  joined  to 
extend  sanitation,  eliminate  infectious  diseases, 
and  improve  nutrition.  Accompanying  progress 
in  other  fields  has  resulted  in  a  rise  in  gross  na- 
tional product  of  about  5  percent  a  year.  But,  j 
because  of  the  rapid  population  increase,  per  cap-  jj 
ita  income  has  risen  much  more  slowly. 

Need  for  Economic  and  Technical  Assistance 

Both  external  capital  and  technical  assistance 
are  needed  if  our  sister  republics  are  to  make  ade-  \ 
quate  progress  toward  establishing  viable  econo- 
mies under  stable,  free  institutions. 

Outside  help,  of  course,  can  only  stimulate  and  j 
contribute  to  growth.    It  cannot  substitute — nor 
should  it  be  employed  as  a  substitute — for  eco-  ! 
nomically  sound  and  well-conceived  efforts  which 
must  be  made  by  the  governments  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica themselves  if  they  are  to  satisfy  their  peoples' 
legitimate    aspirations.    Eesponsible   leaders   of, 
Latin  America  recognize  this  fact. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  help  them  achieve  the 
blessings  of  free  development  for  their  peoples 
through  multilateral  arrangements  with  other 
governments,  through  our  own  Government's  pro- 
grams of  technical  and  capital  assistance,  and 
through  the  resources  of  private  United  States 
enterprise.  We  are  guided  in  our  efforts  by  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  which 
has  traditionally  characterized  relations  among 
the  interdependent  states  of  the  Americas. 

The  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  which 
is  being  launched  at  the  meeting  I  attended  earlier 
this  week  in  El  Salvador,  is  the  newest  tool  in  this 
effort.  It  is  a  billion-dollar  institution  to  which 
the  United  States  has  subscribed  about  40  percent 
of  the  capital,  the  rest  coming  from  the  Latin 
American  countries  themselves.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  Cuba  all  of  them  have  joined  with 
us  in  creating  this  new  instrument  uniquely  con- 
ceived to  meet  their  development  needs. 

Perhaps  the  Bank's  most  striking  feature  is  that 
it  is  more  than  just  a  financing  association.  It  is 
truly  a  development  institution.  For  it  will  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  participating  countries 
to  insure  that  development  projects  are  properly 
prepared,  properly  engineered,  and  properly  de- 
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signed.  Another  important  service  to  be  rendered 
by  the  Bank  will  be  the  furnishing  of  advice  on 
other  available  sources  for  financing  all  or  part 
of  individual  projects.  In  this  way  it  is  expected 
to  become  the  central  force  for  the  overall  co- 
ordination of  development  efforts,  both  public  and 
private. 

In  the  past  many  people  in  Latin  America  have 
felt  that  we  have  taken  them  too  much  for 
granted.  Many  also  have  feared  that  higher  pri- 
ority was  being  given  to  the  needs  of  the  newly 
emerging  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  are 
comparatively  less  developed.  They  therefore 
hail  the  Inter-American  Bank  as  an  instrument 
which  will  give  them  an  active  voice  in  hemi- 
spheric development  and  in  the  allocation  of  avail- 
able funds. 

Our  membership  in  the  Bank  is  a  concrete  ex- 
pression of  our  interest  in  assisting  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas  to  pursue  sound  economic  policies 
which  will  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  hem- 
ispheric growth  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust 
and  understanding.  It  complements  our  long- 
term  participation  in  the  work  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  both  of 
which  will  continue  to  make  financing  available  to 
Latin  American  nations.  These  institutions  have 
recently  increased  their  resources  as  a  result  of  our 
initiative.  Another  American  initiative  which 
will  contribute  to  Latin  America's  progress  is  the 
new  International  Development  Association.3 

The  other  American  states  will,  of  course,  also 
continue  to  be  completely  free  to  seek  bilateral  as- 
sistance from  our  Export-Import  Bank  and,  when 
|  they  are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from  other 
free-world  sources,  from  our  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

U.S.  Financial  and  Technical  Programs 

Some  notion  of  the  size  of  our  bilateral  loans 
;  to  Latin  America  can  be  gleaned  from  these  fig- 
;  ures :  During  the  past  decade  the  Export-Import 

Bank  has  loaned  $2,667  million  to  Latin  America. 
1  Since  the  Bank  was  founded  25  years  ago,  more 

than  40  percent  of  all  its  loans  have  been  made  to 
!  Latin  American  borrowers.     If  we  add  to  this 

record  that  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
I  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and 
i  its  special  assistance  programs,  as  well  as  the 


*  See  p.  345. 
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loans  made  under  our  PL.  480  program  for  the 
disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses,  the  grand  total 
is  $3,567  million.  Many  of  these  public  loans  have 
gone  toward  the  construction  of  harbors,  high- 
ways, power,  irrigation,  and  other  projects  for 
which  adequate  local  capital  was  not  available  but 
which  had  to  be  created  before  sustained  develop- 
ment could  begin. 

Private  United  States  investments  in  Latin 
America,  which  now  total  more  than  $9  billion, 
have  played  an  even  larger  role  in  development. 
For  the  past  5  years  private  U.S.  investment  in  the 
area  has  increased  at  an  average  of  some  $600 
million  per  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  U.S. 
private  capital  made  it  possible  for  Latin 
America  during  the  1950's  to  develop  nearly  twice 
as  fast  as  it  otherwise  would  have. 

U.S.  firms  in  Latin  America  have  been  good 
"corporate  citizens,"  and  many  responsible  Latin 
American  leaders  are  now  publicly  acknowledging 
the  constructive  role  of  U.S.  investors  in  the 
growth  of  their  countries.  Since  local  capital  is 
inadequate  to  do  the  job  of  development  alone,  it  is 
vital  to  Latin  America  that  the  rate  of  private 
U.S.  investment  continue. 

Naturally,  economic  progress  must  be  pursued 
by  each  country  in  ways  consistent  with  its  own 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  patterns;  but  if 
investment  is  to  continue  there  must  always  be 
due  regard  for  the  legal  and  property  rights  of 
citizens  of  other  nations.  When  foreign  investors 
are  subjected  to  expropriation  without  proper, 
equitable,  and  effective  compensation,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  foreign  investment  will  continue 
to  be  attracted. 

I  Financial  assistance  and  the  benefits  of  expand- 
ing trade  are  not  sufficient,  in  themselves,  to  bring 
about  development.  People  are  the  most  essential 
ingredient  of  growth.  There  is  a  need  in  Latin 
America  for  a  healthy,  well-trained  labor  force, 
for  modern  agricultural,  industrial,  and  manage- 
rial techniques,  and  for  improved  human  skills  at 
all  levels.  We  have  been  working  bilaterally  with 
the  other  governments  of  the  hemisphere  since 
1942  in  joint  endeavors  to  supply  these  needs. 
And  it  is  perhaps  in  this  area  of  technical  coopera- 
tion that  we  can  take  the  greatest  satisfaction  from 
our  programs  of  assistance. 

Our  first  technical  cooperation  programs  were 
in  public  health,  agriculture,  and  education. 
These  programs  are  still  important,  but  the  con- 
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cept  of  technical  cooperation  has  been  broadened 
to  deal  with  problems  in  many  other  fields,  in- 
cluding industrial  hygiene,  modernization  of  busi- 
ness methods,  development  of  trained  managers 
and  administrators  for  private  enterprise  and  of 
qualified  civil  service  personnel  for  government. 
Our  programs  have  had  a  radiating,  beneficial  ef- 
fect by  stimulating  many  locally  conceived  innova- 
tions which  are  aiding  progress. 

The  financial  and  technical  assistance  projects 
which  I  have  been  describing  are  major  elements 
of  our  Mutual  Security  Program,  or,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly known,  "foreign  aid."  The  Congress  will 
soon  begin  the  annual  review  of  budget  proposals 
for  mutual  security.  I  suppose  that  when  public 
attention  focuses  on  the  hearings  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  shall  hear  the  same  old  argument  that 
money  spent  on  foreign  aid  is  a  "giveaway." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  assure  you  that 
foreign  aid  is  no  "giveaway."  Mistakes  in  admin- 
istration have  been  made,  of  course,  for  the  mu- 
tual security  operation  is  a  human  institution  and 
is  subject  to  human  frailties.  But  we  are  con- 
stantly improving  our  policies  and  our  perform- 
ance. Speaking  as  a  former  investment  banker, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  foreign  aid  is  an  in- 
vestment in  our  own  security  which  is  paying 
handsome  dividends  by  contributing  to  the 
strength  and  progress  of  the  free- world  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

As  all  of  you  well  know,  President  Eisenhower 
regards  mutual  security  as  a  keystone  of  his  legis- 
lative program.  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  give 
it  your  unqualified  support.  Foreign  aid  deserves 
well  of  the  Republican  Party — the  party  which 
gave  us  Lincoln — for  it  is  rooted  firmly  in  the 
Lincolnian  tradition  of  practical  idealism. 

Spirit  of  Nationalism  in  Latin  America 

I  would  like  to  speak  with  candor  on  another 
subject :  There  is  today  a  strong  spirit  of  national- 
ism abroad  in  Latin  America.  It  sometimes  finds 
a  convenient  outlet  for  frustration  and  impatience 
through  intemperate  attacks  upon  the  United 
States.  On  occasion  it  has  erupted  into  violently 
"anti- Yankee"  demonstrations. 

In  the  face  of  these  outbursts  we  have  followed 
a  policy  of  restraint  and  forbearance.  No  other 
course  would  be  consistent  with  our  profound 
sympathy  for  the  yearnings  of  the  Latin  American 
people — and  let  us  recall  that  we  have  had  our 
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share  of  nationalism,  when  we,  too,  were  experi- 1 
encing  the  growing  pains  of  a  newly  developing  ; 
nation. 

We  have  recently  seen  heartening  evidence  that 
responsible  leaders  of  Latin  America  are  increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  unfounded  slanders  against 
our  country  and  its  citizens.  They  are  aware 
that  to  let  this  intemperance  go  unchecked  or  un-  j 
answered  by  our  many  friends  in  Latin  America 
could  eventually  disrupt  the  mutually  construc- 
tive relationship  which  characterizes  the  inter- 
American  system. 

International  communism  schemes  to  capitalize 
on  nationalist  leanings  through  strenuous  efforts 
to  fan  them  into  hatred  and  envy  of  the  United 
States.  These  efforts  will  have  little  success  if  ■ 
with  our  help,  Latin  America's  moderate  leaden 
are  enabled  to  steadily  improve  the  lot  of  their 
peoples  within  the  framework  of  free  and  pros 
pering  societies  which  zealously  guard  humar 
rights  and  offer  ever  brighter  opportunities  foi 
individual  growth.  For  the  best  answers  to  com 
munism  are  democratic  governments  whicl 
energetically  and  successfully  concern  themselvej 
with  the  welfare  of  all  their  people.  And  tht 
best  answers  to  anti-United  States  stirrings  an 
concrete  demonstrations  that  we  are  not  preoccu' 
pied  with  the  status  quo  but  desire  to  identify 
ourselves  with  the  surging  aspirations  of  the  Latii 
American  peoples  and  to  help  them  strengths 
democracy  and  attain  higher  standards  of  living 
Within  such  a  framework  of  mutual  understand 
ing  constructive  nationalism  can  be  a  progressiv 
force  in  Latin  America,  as  it  was  in  our  owi 
country. 

A  welcome  occasion  to  reaffirm  our  identity  witi 
the  new  forces  that  are  sweeping  the  America 
will  come  later  this  month,  when  Presiden 
Eisenhower  visits  four  of  our  stanch  friends  i:. 
South  America— Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  am 
Uruguay.* 

A  highlight  of  his  trip  will  be  an  opportunit; 
to  discuss  Operation  Pan  America  with  Presiden 
Kubitschek  of  Brazil.  This  farsighted  initiativ 
of  President  Kubitschek  calls  for  an  ambitious 
all-out  attack  on  Latin  America's  economic  ills. 
The  United  States  favors  the  concept  of  Opera 


4  For  an  announcement  of  the  President's  visit,  se 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 1960,  p.  119. 

1  For  background,  see  iMd.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090,  an 
Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 
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tion  Pan  America  and  will  lend  its  warmhearted 
cooperation  to  this  great  idea,  which  has  as  its 
<*oal  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  greater  op- 
portunity for  all  to  achieve  this  goal.  It  urges 
greater  productivity,  a  proper  degree  of  self-help 
to  match  outside  assistance,  and  the  gradual 
elimination  of  trade  restrictions. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  all  of  our  en- 
deavors in  Latin  America  are  part  of  a  single  com- 
mon enterprise.  We  share  with  other  American 
states  the  conviction  that  free  peoples  who  respect- 
human  rights,  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and 
the  equality  of  nations  can,  through  cooperation, 
not  only  preserve  their  liberties  and  cultures  but 
also  build  a  better  and  fuller  life  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children. 

We  share  with  the  peoples  of  the  other  Ameri- 
cas the  same  human  needs  and  aspirations,  the 
same  spiritual  values,  the  same  reverence  for 
democratic  ideals,  the  same  faith  in  the  individual. 
We  share  with  them,  in  short,  the  values  for 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  as  a  towering 
symbol. 


Pan  American  Day  and 
Pan  American  Week,  1960 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  on  April  14,  1960,  the  peoples  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  Republics  will  honor  the  seventieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  an  organization  for  peace, 
friendship,  and  cooperation  in  the  Americas,  now  known 
as  the  Organization  of  American  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  view  with 
warm  and  sympathetic  interest  the  establishment  and 
growth  in  this  Hemisphere  of  democratic,  representative 
governments,  dedicated  to  serve  both  the  desires  and 
interests  of  their  own  peoples  as  well  as  those  of  the 
inter- American  community;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Republics  have  joined  together 
in  programs  to  increase  hemispheric  economic  progress 
in  this  new  decade  and  to  meet  the  rising  expectations  of 
their  citizens  for  a  better  life ;  and 


1  No.  3333 ;  25  Fed.  Reg.  1237. 


Whereas  the  spiritual,  social,  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  progress  of  the  peoples  of  the  Hemisphere  is 
necessary  for  the  continuing  vitality  of  the  inter- American 
system,  and  the  United  States  of  America  is  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  this  progress : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Thursday,  April  14,  1960,  as  Pan  American  Day,  and  the 
period  from  April  10  to  April  16,  1960,  as  Pan  American 
Week ;  and  I  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  other 
areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  similar  proclamations. 

I  also  urge  our  citizens  and  all  interested  organiza- 
tions to  share  in  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day 
and  Pan  American  Week,  as  evidence  of  the  friendly 
interdependence  which  unites  the  people  of  this  country 
with  the  other  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done   at   the   City   of  Washington   this   fifth   day   of 

February    in    the    year    of    our    Lord    nineteen 

[seal]     hundred    and    sixty,    and   of   the   Independence 

of    the    United    States    of    America    the    one 

hundred  and  eighty-fourth. 

By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Hertejj, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  To  Visit 
Washington  in  March 

White  House  press  release  dnted  February  6 

Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancellor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  will  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent at  10:30  a.m.,  March  15,  1960.  The  Chan- 
cellor has  also  accepted  the  President's  invitation 
for  luncheon  on  the  same  day. 

Chancellor  Adenauer  will  be  passing  through 
the  United  States  on  his  way  to  Japan,  where  he 
will  be  paying  a  visit. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Chancellor  will  remain 
in  Washington  until  the  afternoon  of  March  17. 
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Secretary  Herter's  News  Conference  of  February  8 


Press  release  53  dated  February  8 

Secretary  Eerier:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
no  prior  announcement  to  make,  so  I  will  be  ready 
for  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  November  at  a  news  con- 
ference 1  you  told  us  that  you  thought  the  Russians 
had  come  a  very  long  way  on  Berlin  since  Novem- 
ber 1958,  when  they  were  threatening  to  throw  us 
out.  Now,  in  the  fast  %  or  3  months,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev seems  to  have  become  a  little  tougher  on  it. 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  his  statement  that, 
if  we  don't  make  a  peace  treaty  on  his  terms,  he 
will  sign  a  separate  treaty  with  East  Germany 
with  all  the  consequences  that  entails.  Do  you 
feel  that,  since  you  talked  to  us  in  November  on 
that,  he  has  become  tougher  in  his  position? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  one  can 
interpret  the  statements  that  have  been  made  since 
that  time — not  alone  the  statements  which  he  has 
made  but  also  the  declaration  in  the  recent  War- 
saw Pact  meeting,2  which  went  pretty  far  from 
the  point  of  view  of  indicating  that,  if  within  a 
given  period  of  time,  with  no  period  specified, 
there  were  no  separate  peace  treaty  with  the  two 
Germanies,  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  would  feel 
obliged  to  make  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  mean  that,  in 
light  of  the  Camp  David  agreement  or  under- 
standing between  the  President  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev^ we  feel  under  some  compulsion  now  to  do 
something  about  Berlin  at  the  summit  meeting  in 
mid-May? 

A.  I  think  the  words  "some  compulsion"  to  do 
something  about  Berlin  go  too  far.    I  think  we 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1959,  p.  864. 

1  For  a  U.S.  comment  on  the  declaration,  see  ibid.,  Feb. 
22, 19G0,  p.  284. 

'  Ibid.,  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  499. 
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have  always  been  in  a  position  where  we  were  will 
ing  to  discuss  the  problem  of  Berlin,  the  probler 
of  Germany,  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  withou 
undue  delay.  But,  as  far  as  we  know,  Mi 
Khrushchev's  agreement  that  there  was  no  tim 
limit  in  terms  of  an  ultimatum  still  stands. 

Situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Venezuela  is  going  to  the  Oi 
ganization  of  American  States  today  to  accuse  th 
Dominican  Republic  of  violating  human  righ 
and  of  increasing  tensions  in  the  Caribbean 
Would  you  care  to  tell  us  what  our  positio 
is  on  that  issue? 

A.  The  first  question,  as  I  understand  it,  ths 
will  come  up  at  the  OAS  is  essentially  a  pre 
cedural  question,  and  that  is  to  which  body  of  til 
OAS  this  matter  should  be  referred  for  cor 
sideration.  There  has  to  be  careful  examinatio 
of  the  wording  of  the  Venezuelan  request.  An 
I  cannot,  of  course,  foretell  just  which  organ 
will  be.  It  might  be  the  Peace  Committee,  or 
might  be  some  other  organ.  But  I  think  that  : 
the  first  matter  that  will  have  to  be  determined. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  summer,  when  you  wei 
to  the  Santiago  conference,  you  toere  one  of  tl 
signatories  to  the  Santiago  declaration?  whic 
called  upon  all  of  the  Americas  to  uensure  a  syste\ 
of  freedom  for  the  individual  and  social  justii 
based  on  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
Do  you  think  that  has  been  observed  in  the  D< 
minican  Republic? 

A.  I  cannot  comment  with  too  great  assuran< 
with  regard  to  the  facts  about  the  Dominican  R 
public.  We  have  been  very  much  disturbed  t 
the  reports  of  the  arrests  there.  Our  Ambassadc 
there,  Mr.  [Joseph  S.]  Farland,  before  leavin 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  7,  1959,  p.  342. 
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jailed  the  attention  of  the  Government  there  to 
)ur  feelings  that,  if  the  reports  were  correct,  this 
ivas  a  difficult  and  serious  situation.  However, 
nsofar  as  the  exact  facts  are  concerned,  we  are 
lot  in  sufficient  possession  of  those  facts,  without 
further  investigation,  to  know  to  what  extent 
luman  rights  have  been  violated. 

Question  of  Sharing  Nuclear  Secrets 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  matter  of  possibly 
tharing  nuclear  secrets  or  weapons  with  the  allies, 
'tas  the  administration  come  to  a  resolution  of  this 
ssue?    Is  it  going  to  ask  for  a  change  in  the  law? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  that  matter  was 
covered  at  the  White  House  the  other  day,  where 
t  was  stated  that  no  executive  piece  of  legislation 
las  been  filed  nor  is  it  in  the  process  at  the  present 
ime. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  excluding  it  as  a  possibility  at 
•.his  session  of  Congress? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  exclude  it.  On  the  other 
land,  I  wouldn't  prophesy  that  it  would  come. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  tell  us  what  your  idea  is,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  considering  the  part  of  the 
irgument  which  has  to  do  with  opening  up  nuclear 
weapons — the  so-called  "fourth  country"1"1  prob- 
lem— especially  since  you  are  wrestling  with  the 
disarmament  and  test-ban  issues  at  this  time? 

A.  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  and 
i  very  complex  problem.  It  is  one  which  we  have 
3een  studying  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
tt  is  one  on  which,  as  you  may  realize,  there  is  a 
considerable  conflict  of  view  as  between  different 
lations — those  who  don't  want  to  see  an  increase 
n  the  spread  of  nuclear  knowledge,  those  who 
;hemselves  want  to  achieve  more  nuclear  capa- 
bility. And  we  have  to  balance  all  of  those  fac- 
tors. And,  as  I  say,  no  decision  has  yet  been 
reached. 

J.S.  Policy  on  Suez  Canal 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  February  of  1957,  when 
,the  United  States  was  urging  Israel's  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  President  Eisenhower 
[said:5 

We  should  not  assume  that,  if  Israel  withdraws,  Egypt 
iioill  prevent  Israeli  shipping  from  using  the  Suez  Canal 


or  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  If,  unhappily,  Egypt  does  here- 
after violate  the  Armistice  Agreement  or  other  inter- 
national obligations,  then  this  should  be  dealt  with  firmly 
by  the  society  of  nations. 

Egypt  has  repeatedly  stopped  ships  carrying 
cargoes  to  and  from  Israel,  the  most  recent  issue 
involving  the  cargo  of  the  Danish  ship,  the  Inge 
Toft.  Is  the  United  States  now  planning  to  take 
leadership  in  the  United  Nations  to  deal  firmly 
with  this  current  Suez  affair? 

A.  This  is  a  matter  that  I  have  commented  on 
before,  but  I  will  repeat  my  comment  as  of  that 
time.  In  my  statement  before  the  United  Na- 
tions this  fall 8 1  made  a  pretty  strong  statement 
with  regard  to  our  own  policy  on  freedom  of 
transit  in  the  Suez  Canal.  When  this  specific 
incident  and  subsequent  incidents  arose,  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  undertook 
to  try  to  adjust  this  matter  as  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  His  efforts  are  still  continuing.  As  of 
now,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  too  success- 
ful. But  how  they  will  turn  out,  I  cannot  say 
at  this  time.  He  may  still  succeed  in  working 
out  a  modus  vivendi  which  will  take  care  of  that 
problem.  Until  we  know  the  degree  of  success 
or  failure  which  he  has  achieved,  I  feel  that 
working  through  that  channel,  to  which  we  have 
given  full  support,  is  the  best  way  of  handling  the 
matter. 

Disarmament  and  Nuclear  Test  Suspension 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  what  stage,  sir,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  Communist  China  should  take  part  in  a 
nuclear  or  a  general  disarmament  agreement,  and 
would  you  draw  any  distinction  that  is  to  be 
made  between  the  two? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  necessarily  any 
distinction  that  need  be  made  between  the  two. 
Insofar  as  the  nuclear  test  suspension  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  obvious  that  while  there  are  only 
three  nations  engaged  in  discussing  the  matter, 
should  they  reach  agreement,  that  agreement  can 
be  valid  for  other  sections  of  the  world  only  if  it 
is  adhered  to  by  other  nations.  At  that  time  the 
question  of  the  adherence  of  Communist  China 
would  become  an  important  factor  and  would,  I 
assume,  be  asked  for.  Until  they  can  reach  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  particularly  with  the 
two  principal  nuclear  powers  involved,  it  would 


lIbid.,  Mar.  11, 1957,  p.  387. 
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seem  to  me  futile  to  move  into  the  overall  inter- 
national field. 

With  respect  to  general  disarmament,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  the  major  powers  who  are  beginning 
the  discussions  in  that  matter  should  come  to 
general  agreement,  then,  again,  the  principles  on 
which  they  made  their  agreement  would  have  to 
be  spread  to  other  nations.  As  you  may  recall, 
when  the  10-power  conference  was  agreed  to,7 
the  United  Nations  was  notified  that  reports 
would  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  on  progress 
in  this  field  in  the  full  expectation  that  the  gen- 
eral Disarmament  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  take  notice  of  that  progress  and,  if 
the  question  of  expansion  became  an  important 
part  of  general  adherence,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  undoubtedly  carry  on  from  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  sort  of  stale- 
mate which  has  developed  in  the  talks  at  Geneva, 
what  expectation  or  hope  do  you  have  that  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  a  complete  ban  on 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons?  And  in  that  con- 
nection what  possibility  is  there  that  the  United 
States  may  introduce  a  proposal  for  a  limited 
prohibition? 

A.  This  is  a  matter,  of  course,  to  which  we  are 
giving  very  serious  consideration.  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  the  comparatively  near  future  we  will  be 
able  to  make  some  new  proposals  which  we,  of 
course,  hope  will  be  favorably  entertained  by  the 
Russians.  However,  until  those  proposals  have 
actually  been  made,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  sir,  whether,  in  fact,  there  is 
an  agreed  administration  position  on  new  pro- 
posals? This  story  has  been  widely  printed,  in- 
cluding the  threshold  idea. 

A.  I  think  we  are  coming  very  close  to  one.  As 
I  say,  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  very  near  future 
we  will  be  able  to  make  some  proposals  at  Geneva.8 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  on  the  general  disarmament 
question,  in  view  of  the  five-power  meeting  this 
week,  whether  there  is  in  that  case  an  agreed 
United  States  position  with  respect  to  the  five? 

A.  There  are  a  great  many  matters  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  by  the 
five  nations.    While  they  are  in  the  course  of  dis- 


7  Ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  438. 
■  See  p.  327. 
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cussing  them,  while  they  have  the  opportunity  o 
offering  their  own  ideas,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  t< 
outline  in  detail  such  matters  as  we  have  laid  oi 
the  table.  But  there  is  a  very  considerable  amoun 
subject  to  discussion.  The  principals,  as  you  knov 
will  be  here  by  Wednesday  [February  10]  :  Mi 
[David]  Ormsby-Gore  from  Great  Britain  an 
General  [E.  L.  M.]  Burns  from  Canada  have  a] 
ready  arrived  in  town ;  Mr.  Jules  Moch  will  arriv 
for  France;  and  Mr.  [Gaetano]  Martino,  th*] 
former  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy,  will  be  comin 
on  behalf  of  Italy.  At  that  time  the  principal 
in  the  negotiations  will  be  going  over  the  prelin: 
inary  work  that  has  been  done  up  to  date. 

Prospects  for  Settlement  of  Berlin  Problem 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  an  earlier  que; 
Hon  you  said  that  the  only  interpretation  that  yd 
can  draw  about  the  recent  Soviet  statements  is  the 
they  are  a  little  tougher  now  on  Berlin  than  the 
were.  Is  this  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  us  c 
a  government,  and  does  it  decrease  the  prosper 
that  there  could  be  even  an  interim  settlement  c 
the  Berlin  problem  at  the  summit  conference? 

A.  Well,  I  will  not  predict  what  is  likely  i 
happen  at  the  summit  conference.  But  insofj 
as  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  concerns 
I  think  that  was  best  expressed  by  the  Presidei 
at  his  last  conference,  at  which  he  said  to  all  ii 
tents  and  purposes  that,  if  unilateral  action  ws 
taken  by  the  Soviets  or  the  Warsaw  Pactcountrii 
to  abrogate  our  rights,  this  would  be  a  very  serioi 
thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection  do  yc 
think  that  this  talk  about  the  Soviet  desire  to  sig 
a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany  unle, 
we  agreed  to  their  terms  to  an  all-German  treat 
actually  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  understate 
ing  that  Premier  Khrushchev  made  with  Pres 
dent  Eisenhower  at  Camp  David  when  he  sm 
that  he  would  remove  the  element  of  threat? 

A.  If  this  were  done  prior  to  an  opportunil 
for  full  discussion  and  negotiation,  I  would  thir 
that  it  certainly  violated  the  spirit  of  the  agre 
ment  reached  at  Camp  David. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  some  tests  gon 
on  in  Louisiana  to  try  to  find  out  if  an  explosk 
can  be  concealed  in  an  underground  hole.  Britit 
and  Canadian  scientists  have  been  invited  to  pa 
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ticipate — are  participating,  I  understand.  Has 
such  an  invitation  been  extended  to  the  Soviets 
and,  if  not,  why? 

A.  Well,  as  yet  no  invitation  has  been  extended 
to  the  Soviets.  It's  very  possible  that  one  might 
be. 

Q.  It  has  not? 

A.  It's  very  possible  that  one  might  be. 

Q.  When,  sir? 

A.  I'm  going  to  wait  on  the  details  for  that  un- 
til we  can  announce  the  proposals  which,  as  I  say, 
we  hope  will  be  made  very  shortly. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  Mr.  [John] 
Scales  [of  the  Associated  Press]  question,  I  think 
you  said  that,  if  this  kind  of  threat  was  implicit  or 
raised  before  there  was  a  full  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss Berlin,  you  would  consider  that  a  violation  of 
the  Camp  David  agreement. 

A.  A  violation  of  the  spirit — not  the  spirit  of 
Camp  David,  but  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  made 
at  Camp  David. 

Q.  Well,  now;  the  question  then  would  be,  has 
what  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  peo- 
ple  said   so    far — does    that    constitute   such    a 
i  violation? 

A.  No,  because  they  have  not  put  any  time 
;  limit  on  this  at  all. 

Passport  Legislation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
I  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the  authority  to 
limit  travel  of  American  citizens  to  certain  geo- 
graphical areas  but  that  he  does  not  have  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  deny  a  passport  altogether. 
There  are  several  bills  now  on  the  Hill  which  will 
give  the  Secretary  of  State  that  discretionary  au- 
■  thority.     There  are  some  people  on  the  Hill  that 
i  believe  that  any  limitations  on  passports  should 
I  be  actually  written  into  the  legislation.     How  do 
\  you  feel  about  this? 

A.  Well,  I'm  not  quite  certain  that  the  premise 
j  on  which  you  base  your  question  is  correct.  It 
i  was  my  impression  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
|  cision  did  permit  of  the  denial  of  passports  to 
}■  individuals  because  of  specified  acts  which  they 
|  had  committed,  not  because  of  their  beliefs,  politi- 
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cal  beliefs,  or  membership  in  a  party,  but  because 
of  actual,  concrete  acts  which  they  have  performed 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  think  that  our  passport  legislation  is  based 
on  that  decision  of  the  Court.  My  understand- 
ing may  be  incorrect,  but  that  is  my  understand- 
ing of  it. 

Q.  Sir,  do  you  favor  these  bills  that  would  give 
you  discretionary  authority,  I  mean  to  deny 
passports? 

A.  Yes,  for  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  I  do. 

Q.  You  looidd  have  the  discretionary  authority 
not  written  actually  into  the  legislation  then? 

A.  No.  The  discretionary  authority  would  be 
given  to  us  where  we  can  show  that  the  individual 
has  committed  acts  inimical  to  the  United  States 
and  therefore  his  travel  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing on  such  acts  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  a  previous  ques- 
tion I  understood  you  to  say  that,  if  the  time  came 
that  the  broader  disarmament  agreement  should  be 
expanded  to  include  other  countries,  the  procedure 
for  handling  that  would  be  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  go  on  from  there.  Now,  does  that  mean 
that  the  United  Nations  would  seek  Communis/ 
China's  adherence,  and  would  this  require  Chinese 
membership  in  the  United  Nations? 

A.  It  might  well  seek  Communist  China's  ad- 
herence to  the  agreement.  But  I  don't  think  it 
would  necessarily  require  Communist  Chinese 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  any  more  than 
it  would  require  recognition  by  any  power  of 
China.  I  was,  of  course,  speculating  as  to  what 
that  next  step  might  be,  but  I  think  it's  a  reason- 
able assumption  that  the  United  Nations  would 
take  cognizance  of  this  situation  because  of  their 
approval  of  the  negotiations  of  the  10-power 
group  with  the  proviso  that  it  does  its  reporting 
on  all  of  its  activities  to  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  assuming  that  the  question  of 
a  peace  treaty  for  Germany  or  for  the  two 
Germanies  is  considered  at  a  summit  meeting  and 
there  is  failure  at  that  meeting  to  agree,  would 
you  consider  that  full  discussion  and  would  you 
consider  a  Soviet  move  to  sign  a  separate  treaty 
after  the  summit  and  after  it  had  been  discussed 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  at  Camp 
David? 
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A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  because 
a  good  deal  would  depend  on  the  discussions  at 
the  summit  meeting.  It's  hard  for  me  to  visual- 
ize that  in  a  few  days  the  men  at  the  top  level  who 
are  meeting  could  actually  draft  a  satisfactory 
agreement  in  that  period  of  time.  And  I  just  as- 
sume that,  if  there  came  to  be  even  a  greater  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  than  exists  today,  the  drafting  or 
an  attempt  to  draft  something  would  be  referred 
to  foreign  ministers  or  to  deputy  foreign  minis- 
ters, some  group  at  a  lower  level,  perhaps  for  re- 
consideration at  another  summit  conference  or 
perhaps  for  action  by  their  respective  governments 
right  away.  It's  very  hard  for  me  to  visualize  an 
ultimatum  being  put  up  at  a  summit  conference, 
take  it  or  leave  it,  in  such-and-such  form,  in  which 
the  participants  would  have  only  a  few  days  to 
make  up  their  minds  or  even  to  discuss  the  matter. 

U.S.-Cuban  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what's  your  appraisal  of  the 
Cuban  situation  in  light  of  the  President's  state- 
ment here  a  week  or  so  ago  and  Mr.  Mikoyan's 
[Anastas  I.  Mikoyan,  First  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.~]  visit? 

A.  Well,  insofar  as  Mr.  Mikoyan's  visit  is  con- 
cerned, I'd  rather  not  comment  on  that.  I  don't 
think  that  that  is  a  material  factor  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  is  something  that  was  arranged  quite 
a  long  time  ago.  Insofar  as  existing  relationships 
between  ourselves  and  Cuba  are  concerned,  there 
has  certainly  been  a  very  considerable  dampening 
down  of  the  very  violent  attack  which,  during  the 
middle  week  in  January,  was  so  apparent. 

The  answer  to  the  President's  note,  or  the  state- 
ment of  policy  with  regard  to  Cuba,9  came  to  us 
through  the  statement  of  the  President  of  Cuba,10 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  being  abroad  at 
the  time.  That  statement  had  certain  conciliatory 
passages  in  it,  particularly  the  two  paragraphs 
which  dealt  with  his  views  that  all  outstanding 
questions  between  us  could  be  settled  through 
normal  diplomatic  channels.  However,  we  are 
not  quite  clear  yet  that  the  situation  is  in  such 


•  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15, 1960,  p.  237. 

"The  text  of  a  speech  made  by  President  Osvaldo 
Dorticos  at  Habana  on  Jan.  27  was  transmitted  to  the 
American  Embassy  on  Jan.  29  with  a  third-person  note 
making  it  clear  that  the  speech  was  to  be  considered  an 
official  reply  to  President  Eisenhower's  restatement  of 
policy. 
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shape  that  the  resumption  of  normal  diplomatic 
negotiations  through  the  Ambassador  would  be 
worth  while.  We  are  still  waiting,  and  no  decision 
has  yet  been  made  with  regard  to  Mr.  [Philip  W.] 
Bonsai's  return. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  bach  to  the  Presidents 
statement  about  the  exchange  of  atomic  informa- 
tion or  know-how  to  our  allies,  can  you  tell  u% 
what  has  happened  that  makes  this  more  impor- 
tant and  desirable  now  than  it  was  in  the  recent 
past  and  specifically  whether  the  President  had 
in  mind  helping  the  French  to  make  progress  in 
detonating  their  own  nuclear  device? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  it  would  be  entirely  in- 
appropriate for  me  to  try  to  tell  you  what  was  in 
the  President's  mind  when  he  made  that  state-:! 
ment.  I  think  that  the  clarification  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  specific  action  as  of  now  has 
been  made.  I  think  that  what  the  President  was 
indicating  was  that  we  were  continuously  watch- 
ing this  situation,  that  he  gave  an  opinion  himself 
with  respect  to  seeing  that  we  ought  to  act  on  the 
generous  side  with  regard  to  sharing,  but  that  he 
did  not  make  any  specific  suggestions  as  to  how; 
this  should  be  implemented  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  there  is  no  decision 
on  Ambassador  BonsaVs  return  to  Cuba.  Does 
that  mean  that  his  recall  was  an  act  of  policy  in- 
stead of  merely  a  recall  for  consultations? 

A.  It  was  certainly  an  act  of  policy  insofar  as 
he  had  been  accused  by  the  Cuban  Government 
of  plotting  against  the  Government. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  1957,  in  effecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Suez  crisis,  the  United  States  took  an 
active  and  very  successful  leadership.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  current  Suez 
situation  Egypt  would  be  less  responsive  than  was 
Israel  to  such  leadership? 

A.  There  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  the 
answer.    I  just  don't  know. 

U.S.  Progress  in  Space  Exploration 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what's  your  opinion  as  to  the 
status  of  U.S.  international  prestige  with  regard 
to  space  exploration?  This  has  been  getting 
kicked  around  quite  a  bit  lately,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  have  been  heard  from  yet.     {Laughter.) 

A.  Well,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  performed  a  very 
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remarkable  feat  in  space  exploration,  technical 
and  scientific.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  per- 
formed some  quite  amazing  feats  in  the  same 
field,  but  they  didn't  have  the  same  glamour  be- 
cause they  were  not  done  on  as  large  a  scale  or 
with  as  big  a  booster.  It's  very  hard  to  weigh 
relative  things,  certainly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sensationalism,  dramatic  performance.  The 
Russian  lunar  shots  and  so  on  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. Ours  have  not  had  the  same  impact. 
We  actually  have,  I  think,  in  orbit  a  larger  num- 
ber of  vehicles  than  the  Russians  have  in  orbit, 
but  all  of  those  are  for  various  scientific  pur- 
poses, a  number  of  them  rather  limited  and  highly 
technical,  but  I  think  we  are  making  very  good 
progress  in  this  field. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  consider  inviting 
the  Russians  to  observe  nuclear  explosions,  or 
were  you  thinking  only  of  conventional  explosives 
in  regard  to  the  — 

A.  You  mean  in  regard  to  the  suggested  tests 
in  Louisiana? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Those,  I  think,  are  conventional. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  intention  of  inviting  the 
Russians  to  observe  underground  nuclear  tests? 

A.  We  haven't  made  any  determination  about 
any  continuing  nuclear  tests  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you 
felt  also  there  was  some  relation  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  space  exploration  and  our 
defensive  power? 

A.  I  am  very  sorry — 

Q.  — the  relationship  between  space  explora- 
tion and  our  defensive  strength,  rather;  do  you 
think  that  this  is  a  factor  in  public  opinion? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  it's  undoubtedly  a  factor  in 
public  opinion,  largely  because  the  booster  that 
has  been  used  by  the  Russians  in  space  explora- 
tion is  larger  than  any  we  are  using.    I  think 

|  that  factor  is  always  something  that  weighs  in  the 

I  public's  mind. 

I  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  the  United  States  and 
Japan  signed  their  new  security  treaty,11  on  Janu- 

\  ary  19,  the  Soviet  Union  has  informed  Tokyo  that 



u  For  background  and  text  of  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of 
1  Feb.  8,  I960,  p.  179. 


it  does  not  feel  that  the  return  of  Habomai  and 
Shikotan  Islands  is  any  longer  justified.  Would 
you  comment  on  that,  sir? 

A.  Yes.  I  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
this  and  have  actually  jotted  down  some  thoughts, 
which  I'd  be  very  glad  to  give  to  you.  The  Soviet 
note  attempts  to  call  into  question  the  right  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  provide  for  their  own  defense. 
I  think  the  Japanese  Government  has  correctly 
characterized  this  note  as  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  affairs  of  another 
country.  Such  interference  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing in  a  note  which  emphasizes  the  Soviet  Union's 
capacity  for  the  destruction  of  Japan.  Threats 
of  this  sort  underline  the  necessity  which  com- 
pels the  nations  of  the  free  world  to  take  steps 
to  assure  their  self-defense.  I  also  find  distress- 
ing the  unilateral  repudiation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  its  previous  commitment  to  the  Japa- 
nese Government  to  return  the  islands  of  Ha- 
bomai and  Shikotan  at  the  conclusion  of  a  future 
peace  treaty  with  Japan.  I  consider  the  Soviet 
attitude  to  Japan  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  their 
protestations  of  noninterference  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  and  their  professed  desire  for  a 
relaxation  of  international  tension. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  sir,  can  you  tell  us  the  status 
of  current  negotiations  to  arrange  for  ICBM  in- 
stallations on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains? 

A.  I  very  frankly  can't.  I  didn't  know  any 
such  negotiations  were  under  way.    ( Laughter. ) 

Question  of  the  Missile  Gap 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Soviet  Union  apparently 
is  leading  the  United  States,  according  to  some 
critics,  in  a  military  posture  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States.  First  of  all,  sir,  do  you  think  this  is  so? 
Are  the  Soviets  ahead  of  us  in  military  strength 
through  missiles,  and  secondly,  if  this  is  so,  does 
this  account  for  the  stiffening  Soviet  attitude  on 
such  questions  as  Berlin? 

A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  asking  me 
to  get  into  the  current  estimate  of  relative  strength, 
on  which  I  think  a  great  deal  has  been  said  by 
much  better  experts  than  I  am  in  this  field.  Who- 
ever has  done  the  estimating,  I  think,  has  agreed 
that  the  Soviets  are  gaining  in  strength  in  the 
missile  field,  and  it's  possible  that  the  Soviets  feel 
that  their  increased  strength  from  a  military  point 
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of  view— not  necessarily  from  the  point  of  view 
of  being  able  to  take  the  offensive  without  an  un- 
acceptable retaliatory  strike  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  defensive  capacity — has  made 
them— has  given  them  greater  assurance  in  what 
they  are  saying  in  the  international  field.  But 
there  again  that  is  only  speculation.  And  I  think 
that  sometimes  it's  unfruitful  to  get  into  specula- 
tion of  that  sort. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  same  vein,  sir,  do  you 
think  that  the  United  States  ought  to  make  a 
greater  effort  to  close  the  gap,  then,  if  this  is  cre- 
ating a  sense  of  increased  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviets  in  their  dealings  with  us  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world? 

A.  Now  you  are  getting  into  a  very  technical 
field,  the  question  of  the  closing  of  the  gap.  This 
is  a  matter  that  has,  of  course,  been  given  a  great 
deal  of  very  serious  consideration  by  people  in  the 
administration,  by  people  up  on  the  Hill.  And 
there  are  some  conflicting  views  in  our  military  on 
the  subject. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  the  discussions  on  this  matter  and  have  faith 
in  the  President's  and  the  Joint  Chiefs'  and  Mr. 
Gates'  [Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Jr.]  evaluation  that  we  are  taking  steps  to  close 
that  gap  as  effectively  and  as  soon  as  we  can  and 
that  there  will  not  be  a  disparity  in  strength  in 
the  coming  years  which  would  in  itself  tempt  the 
Russians  to  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  come  hack  for  a  moment 
to  the  Dominican  question,  do  we  have  any  new 
initiative  in  mind  before  the  OAS  on  that  prob- 
lem, especially  in  view  of  reports  by  congressional 
visitors — U.S.  congressional  visitors — in  Latin 
America  that  we  are  projecting  the  image  that 
we  are  more  concerned  with  the  property  rights 
than  with  the  human  rights  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere? 

A.  No.  I  think  that  we  have  been  examining 
the  situation  very  carefully,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  American  citizens.  And,  as  I  say,  it's 
been  a  matter  of  concern  to  us.  There  have  been 
reports  that  there  can  be  expected  almost  momen- 
tarily an  amnesty  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
large  numbers  who  have  been  arrested.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  true,  we  don't  know.  But  as  you 
know,  there  have  been  representations  particularly 


from  prominent  people  in  the  church  down  there,| 
requesting  that  there  be  such  amnesty. 

The  developments,  as  I  say,  are  not  very  clear. 
We  are  doing  our  best  to  ascertain  what  the  situ- 
ation is,  and  in  this  matter  of  human  rights  I 
think  that  it  is  quite  right  that  this  should  be  dis-| 
cussed  with  the  OAS  as  being  a  matter  of  interest 
to  all  Latin  American  countries. 

Canal  Zone  Problem 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Ws  been  over  2  months  since 
President  Eisenhower  expressed  his  belief  thai 
there  should  be  some  visual  evidence  of  Panama's 
titular  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In  that 
period  there  have  been  meetings  between  the 
representatives  of  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments on  a  recommendation  to  make  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  hasn't  gone  forward  yet.  Could  you, 
tell  us  what  is  holdmg  up  that  recommendation? 

A.  I  have  not  yet  received  from  the  lower  levels 
a  recommendation  to  pass  on  to  make  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  matter  is  being  considered  and  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  great  many  different  factors, 
including,  of  course,  the  recent  congressional  reso^ 
lution  on  the  subject.12  It's  a  bothersome  prob-1 
lem.  It's  an  intricate  problem,  and  all  I  can  say 
is  that  we  still  have  it  under  study. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  nwnber  of  people  in  high 
places  are  saying  that  the  U.S.  must  begin  nuclear 
testing,  at  least  underground,  by  this  summer  oft 
early  fall.  Does  this  mean  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  a  sort  of  deadline  by  which  time  it  must 
produce  some  sort  of  agreement? 

A.  No,  we  have  no  deadline  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Stafj 
[Gen.  Thomas  D.  White]  told  Congress  last  weeM 
that  depredations  against  American  bases  in  thti 
Philippines  and  American  personnel  had  gone  be-{\ 
yond  the  dealings  of  a  commander  on  the  spou 
with  the  local  authorities  and  would  reach  diplo\ 
matic  levels.  Can  you  tell  us  if  anything  has  beer^ 
done  diplomatically  between  the  United  Statev 
and  the  Philippines? 

A.  No,  that  is  a  matter  which  I  am  not  familial 
with.  I'd  be  very  glad  to  look  into  it  and  let  yoi|| 
have  the  answer.     But  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Thank  you. 
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.S.  Presents  New  Proposal 
n  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 


rATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

hite  House  press  release  dated  February  11 

The  United  States  is  today  presenting  in  Ge- 
)va  a  proposal,  involving  the  ending  of  nuclear 
eapons  tests,  to  end  the  apparent  deadlock  in 
le  negotiations.  This  Government  has  stood, 
iroughout,  for  complete  abolition  of  weapons 
sting  subject  only  to  the  attainment  of  agreed 
id  adequate  methods  of  inspection  and  control, 
he  present  proposal  is  designed  to  end  nuclear 
eapons  tests  in  all  the  environments  that  can 
rw  be  effectively  controlled. 
■;  It  would  end  forthwith,  under  assured  controls : 

.1  (1)  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos- 
here; 

(2)  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  oceans; 

(3)  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  those  regions 
i  space  where  effective  controls  can  now  be  agreed 
;>;  and 

(4)  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  beneath  the  sur- 
ice  of  the  earth  which  can  be  monitored. 

This  proposal  will  permit,  through  a  coordi- 
ated  program  of  research  and  development,  a 
'stematic  extension  of  the  ban  to  the  remaining 
reas,  especially  those  involving  underground 
sts,  for  which  adequate  control  measures  appear 
>t  to  be  possible  now. 

These  are  initial  but  far-reaching  and  yet  read- 
Y  attainable  steps  toward  a  complete  ban  on 
uclear  weapons  tests.  If  adopted,  they  will  pre- 
ait  increases  in  the  level  of  radioactivity  in  the 
,mosphere  and  so  allay  worldwide  concern. 
:  hey  are  steps  which  offer  an  opportunity  to  con- 
>lidate  the  important  progress  made  in  the  nego- 
ations  thus  far.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Soviet 
hion  will  join  with  us  in  this  constructive 
teinninsr. 


'HITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT 

hite  House  press  release  dated  February  11 

The  United  States  Representative  [James  J. 
/adsworth]    at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
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Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  is  pre- 
senting today  a  proposal  for  the  ending  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  all  the  environments  that  can 
now  be  effectively  controlled. 

The  new  United  States  proposal  would  ban  all 
tests  above  ground  up  to  the  greatest  heights  to 
which  effective  controls  can  now  be  agreed,  all 
tests  in  the  oceans,  and  all  underground  tests 
above  the  present  limit  (or  "threshold")  of  detec- 
tion and  identification. 

At  the  same  time  the  proposal  includes  pro- 
vision for  a  program  of  joint  research  and  experi- 
mentation by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  States 
to  improve  the  detection  of  small  tests  under 
ground  and  thus  permit  the  extension  of  the  ban 
to  such  tests.  Extensive  research  and  experimen- 
tation is  already  under  way  in  the  United  States 
to  improve  detection  instruments  and  techniques. 

The  new  approach,  if  agreed  to,  should  allay 
worldwide  concern  over  possible  increases  in 
levels  of  radioactivity  since  it  discontinues 
all  tests  which  can  release  radioactivity  into 
the   atmosphere. 

As  for  underground  tests  the  proposal  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  find  ways  around  the  significant 
disagreements  that  remained  unresolved  in  the 
technical  working  group  which  reported  to  the 
conference  in  December.1  The  proposal  would  ban 
those  tests  which  cause  seismic  magnitude  readings 
of  4.75  or  more.  This  is  the  level  that  can  now 
be  adequately  monitored.  We  propose  to  express 
the  level  in  terms  of  signal  strength  since  Soviet 
and  Western  scientists  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment as  to  the  measurement  of  signals  but  not  on 
the  equivalent  kiloton  yields  of  seismic  disturb- 
ances. 

The  United  States,  since  the  inception  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Tests,  has  persistently  sought  a 
lasting,  safeguarded  agreement  banning  all  nu- 
clear weapons  tests.  We  have,  at  the  same  time, 
indicated  willingness,  as  in  our  proposal  of  May 
5,  1959,2  to  move  immediately  to  consolidate  in  a 
first-step  agreement  the  broadest  existing  area  of 
agreement  while  remaining  difficulties  are  being 
worked  out. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1960,  p.  78. 
3  Ibid.,  June  8, 1959,  p.  825. 
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With  the  failure  to  reach  agreement  after  the 
technical  conference  which  ended  on  December  19, 
1959,  it  became  clear  that  a  controlled,  compre- 
hensive agreement  could  not,  at  this  time,  be 
achieved  without  great  improvement  in  instru- 
mentation or  a  degree  of  on-site  inspection  which 
would  be  impractical  to  attempt.  Lack  of  agree- 
ment at  this  conference  has  left  unresolved  major 
technical  difficulties  in  detecting  underground  ex- 
plosions as  well  as  the  procedures  that  must  be 
established  if  on-site  inspections  are  to  be  satis- 
factorily initiated  and  carried  out. 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States  is  determined 
to  make  all  possible  progress  toward  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  negotiations.  We  believe  that  the 
proposal  placed  before  the  conference  today,  if  en- 
tered into  in  good  faith  by  the  parties  concerned, 
will  lead  toward  eventual  prohibition  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  under  the  practical  and  ade- 
quate safeguards  that  we  deem  as  indispensable 
prerequisites. 

If  accepted,  the  proposal  will  end  forthwith, 
under  assured  controls : 

( 1 )  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere ; 

(2)  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  oceans; 

(3)  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  those  regions 
in  space  where  effective  controls  can  now  be 
agreed;  and 

(4)  all  controllable  nuclear  weapons  tests  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Moreover,  it  will  permit,  through  a  joint  pro- 
gram of  research  and  experimentation,  the  ban  to 
be  systematically  extended  to  remaining  areas 
under  ground,  where  adequate  control  measures 
are  not  now  possible  to  incorporate. 

These  are  initial,  far-reaching,  but  readily  at- 
tainable steps.  They  are  steps  which  offer  an 
opportunity  to  consolidate  the  important  progress 
made  in  the  negotiations  thus  far.  These  steps 
will  also  allay  worldwide  concern  over  possible 
increases  in  levels  of  radioactivity.  More  im- 
portantly, they  will  greatly  enhance  the  prospects 
for  future  international  arms  limitation  and  con- 
trol agreements. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  light 
of  a  reasoned  and  objective  appraisal  of  the  facts, 
will  join  with  us  in  this  constructive  beginning. 
Such  an  agreement  could  be  a  milestone  toward 
the  securing  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 


The  Price  of  Freedom 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower1 

It  is  an  honor  to  participate  in  this  movin 
tribute  to  American  veterans,  living  and  deai 
The  emblem  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War] 
here  established,  will  be,  I  am  told,  perpetual]] 
lighted,  symbolizing  the  Nation's  eternal  grat  I 
tude  for  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  those  wt 
served  its  colors  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  does  not  stop  whe 
the  guns  of  war  cease  firing.    Nor  will  it  stop,  s  | 
long  as  freedom  is  suppressed  or  threatened  am 
where  in  the  world. 

Freedom  makes  its  rightful  claim  upon  tl  | 
daily  life  of  everyone  who  enjoys  its  benefits.    IS 
deed  is  too  small  to  count.    Every  one  of  ij 
contributes  in  his  own  way  to  the  strength  < 
America,  and  the  strength  of  this  country  is  ded 
cated  to  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

So  our  efforts  add  up  to  more  than  simply  oi 
own  health,  our  own  well-being  and  economic  d 
velopment.  They  answer  the  disbelieving  ar 
the  doubtful  that  in  freedom  man  can  achiet 
his  rightful  destiny  and  that  men  of  all  natioi 
and  races  can  live  in  dignity  together  as  they  see 
the  common  goal  of  peace  with  justice. 

Our  daily  preoccupations  too  often  divert  i 
from  our  duty  in  the  service  of  this  noble  caus 
We  accept  freedom  much  as  the  air  we  breath 
We  lose  sight  of  the  connection  between  our  ow 
acts  and  the  vigor  of  our  governmental  represen 
atives  in  preserving  the  values  we  deem  priceles 
We  tend  to  forget  the  high  price  that  was  pai 
for  the  privilege  of  living  in  freedom  and  tl 
price  that  would  be  exacted  from  all  mankind 
freedom  should  ever  be  allowed  to  shrivel  ( 
weaken  in  the  earth. 

This  is  why  it  is  well  for  us  to  pause  to  a 
knowledge  our  debt  to  those  who  paid  so  large 
share  of  freedom's  price.  As  we  stand  here  i 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  veterans'  contribi 
tions,  we  review  our  conviction  of  individual  r 
sponsibility  to  live  in  ways  that  support  tl 
eternal  truths  upon  which  our  Nation  is  found* 
and  from  which  flows  all  its  strength  and  all  i 
greatness. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


1  Made  at  the  dedication  of  the  Washington  Memori 
Building  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  Washingtc, 
D.C.,  on  Feb.  8  (White  House  press  release). 
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fhe  Military  Assistance  Program  as  a  Tool  for  Peace  With  Honor 


by  Gen.  W.  B.  Palmer,  USA  1 


The  theme  of  your  forum  is  "peace  with  honor." 
iSo  theme  could  better  bring  out  the  existing  dan- 
gers to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  what 
m  can  and  should  do  to  avert  those  dangers — as 
president  Eisenhower  described  it  in  his  state  of 
he  Union  address  of  7  January  I960,2  "the  calam- 
itous cycle  of  frustrations  and  crises  which,  if  un- 
checked, could  spiral  into  nuclear  disaster;  the 
Jdtimate  insanity."  The  frustrations  and  crises 
liave  all  been  caused  by  threats  directed  at  peace 
ivith  honor,  at  peace  with  freedom,  at  peace  with 
ustice. 

President  Eisenhower  also  said  in  that  message : 

.  .  .  concern  for  the  freedom  of  other  peoples  is  the 
ntellectual  and  spiritual  cement  which  has  allied  us  with 
|Qore  than  40  other  nations  in  a  common  defense  effort. 
Jot  for  a  moment  do  we  forget  that  our  own  fate  is 
Irmly  fastened  to  that  of  these  countries ;  we  will  not  act 
n  any  way  which  would  jeopardize  our  solemn  commit- 
ments to  them. 

To  open  the  discussions  of  your  forum,  I  have 
»een  asked  to  speak  tonight  on  "The  Military 
Assistance  Program  as  a  Tool  for  Peace  with 
1  lonor."  It  is  self-evident  that  our  military  assist - 
mce  program  is  a  tool  for  peace  with  honor ;  I  am 
'iot  going  to  talk  about  that.  The  question  is  how 
Effectively  the  tool  is  being  used. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  when  a 
|eport  on  that  subject  was  more  timely  and  ap- 
propriate. The  United  States  Government  has 
!>een  conducting  its  military  assistance  program 
or  some  10  years,  during  which  the  principal 
actors  of  military  strength  have  undergone  rev- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Women's  Forum  on  National 
Security  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  28.  General  Palmer 
s  Director  of  Military  Assistance  in  the  Department  of 
)efense. 

*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 1960,  p.  111. 
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olutionary  changes;  and  accordingly  during  the 
past  year  there  have  been  some  searching  reviews 
of  the  program.  The  results  have  by  now  been 
pretty  well  crystallized,  and  tonight  I  can  sum- 
marize for  you  the  present  status  of  the  military 
assistance  program  as  brought  out  in  exceptionally 
careful  and  thorough  studies  by  exceptionally  able 
and  distinguished  men. 

A  Shield  of  Common  Defense 

Our  military  assistance  program  is  not  a  private 
affair  of  military  men ;  it  is  an  instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Military  assistance  is  a  part  of 
our  broad  program  of  aid  to  foreign  countries 
which  in  total  is  called  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram. Since  it  is  an  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy,  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  including 
military  assistance,  comes  under  the  supervision 
and  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  whole  broad  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
flexibly  designed  to  meet  military  threats  where 
they  exist  and  to  contribute  toward  economic  de- 
velopment among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  of  course,  that  our  leadership 
in  assisting  underdeveloped  countries  toward  a 
better  standard  of  living  and  a  richer  life  will  in 
the  long  run  produce  great  benefits  for  the  entire 
world;  but  the  position  of  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world  at  the  present  moment  is  a  good  deal 
like  that  of  our  pioneer  ancestors  who  carried 
the  frontiers  of  civilization  westward  across 
America — while  they  cleared  the  wilderness  and 
planted  their  crops,  they  had  to  keep  their  rifles 
always  within  arm's  reach.  Military  security  is  a 
prerequisite  to  economic  progress,  and  it  is  the 
shield  of  common  defense  which  permits  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  to  pursue  independence  and 
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economic  growth  in  honorable  peace.  That  shield 
of  common  defense,  formed  by  the  combined  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  United  States  and  its  free- 
world  partners,  is  in  large  measure  the  creation  of 
the  military  assistance  program. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  our  military  assistance 
to  many  countries  and  the  availability  to  us  of 
overseas  bases  for  the  deployment  of  our  own  ad- 
vanced forces  and  missiles;  that  our  national 
security  is  strengthened  by  the  collective  security 
of  our  alliances,  while  reciprocally  our  allies  are 
strengthened  by  measures  primarily  designed  for 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

As  Secretary  McElroy  said  to  the  American 
Legion  convention  a  year  ago: 

We  intend  through  our  military  assistance  program  to 
continue  to  build  up  the  forces  of  our  allies.  These  are 
the  forces  which  in  many  parts  of  the  world  would  have 
to  take  the  initial  brunt  of  an  aggressor's  attack.  Dollars 
spent  wisely  on  them  will  increase  our  limited  war,  as 
well  as  our  unlimited  war,  capabilities  and  save  us  many 
dollars  in  our  own  defense  expenditures.  Our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recently  stated,  with  complete  unanimity,  that 
they  would  not  want  one  dollar  added  to  our  own  defense 
expenditure  if  that  dollar  had  to  come  out  of  our  military 
assistance  program. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  that  show  what 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  talking  about.  The 
total  of  all  our  major  national  security  expendi- 
tures over  the  fiscal  years  1951  to  1959  was  approx- 
imately $377  billion.  Of  this  immense  sum  the 
military  assistance  program  got  approximately 
$23  billion,  about  one-sixteenth. 

About  half  of  the  $23  billion  was  spent  during 
and  immediately  after  the  Korean  war,  when  we 
were  striving  to  strengthen  our  allies  in  a  hurry. 
For  the  past  5  years  the  expenditures  on  military 
assistance  have  averaged  about  $2,400  million  a 
year.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  level  of  spending  of  about  $2  billion  a  year 
on  military  assistance  for  several  years  yet.  I 
would  not  care  to  guess  how  many. 

You  understand  that  each  of  the  countries  to 
whom  we  give  military  assistance  has  a  large  mil- 
itary budget  of  its  own;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
we  expect  it  to  raise  its  own  forces,  feed,  pay, 
clothe,  and  train  them,  and  furnish  them  with  mil- 
itary equipment  to  the  extent  its  resources  permit. 
And  as  the  economy  of  each  country  has  recuper- 
ated and  become  capable  of  carrying  a  larger  bur- 
den, we  have  asked  them  to  do  so. 


Some  countries  have  become  almost  wholly  self- 
sufficient  and  self-supporting ;  some  we  are  assist- 
ing only  with  the  most  complex  and  difficult  oi 
ultramodern  devices,  which  are  either  beyond  their 
technical  capacity  or  beyond  their  financial  means: 
while  at  the  other  extreme  some  of  our  sturdiest 
and  most  important  allies,  like  the  Turks  and  the 
Koreans,  are  entirely  willing  to  keep  large  force? 
in  the  field,  and  are  immensely  valuable  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  whole  free  world  for  thai 
reason,  but  simply  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  arm,  equip,  and  train  such  forces  anc! 
keep  them  on  the  payroll  without  our  assistance 

Serving  U.S.  National  Self-interest 

We  should  all  realize  that  our  assistance  is  forth, 
coming  for  reasons  of  our  own  national  self -inter 
est.  Our  national  self-interest  is  best  served  bj 
allies  whose  defense  posture  is  adequate,  whos< 
self-confidence  has  become  stronger,  whose  deter 
mination  to  resist  has  become  steadily  firmer  |1 
they  have  acquired  the  ability  to  protect  them 
selves  against  the  threats  and  probings  of  aggres 
sors.  Knowing  that  they  do  not  stand  alone  bu 
that  the  United  States  stands  with  them,  they  havij 
not  faltered  nor  fallen  back  when  the  going  go 
tough. 

Consider  the  inflexible  courage  with  which  Nor 
way  and  Denmark  have  invariably  rebuffed  Sovie 
threats;  consider  the  stanch  replies  of  Greece  an( 
Turkey  whenever  they  are  threatened — and  it  i 
not  infrequently. 

Consider  especially  the  fine  manifestation  o 
NATO's  unity  in  the  face  of  the  threatening  Sovie 
moves  against  Berlin  a  year  ago.  The  Soviets  hav 
endeavored  most  persistently  to  split  the  NAT( 
alliance  asunder.  They  are  always  full  of  slogan 
about  "the  liquidation  of  foreign  bases."  The; 
have  never  been  able  to  open  up  even  a  small  cracl 
in  the  bonds  of  collective  security  which  our  mili 
tary  assistance  program  has  nourished. 

The  existence  of  NATO's  integrated  fighting 
forces  is  attributable  in  large  part  to  our  militar 
assistance  program  and  is  perhaps  the  singl 
strongest  bulwark  against  Communist  aggression 
It  protects  all  of  Western  Europe— an  area  of  mor 
than  1  million  square  miles,  with  270  million  peo 
pie,  possessing  many  of  the  highest  technical,  man, 
agerial,  and  cultural  skills  of  the  world. 

Or  consider  the  effective  response  of  the  Chines 
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Nationalist  forces  to  the  attempted  aggression  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait  in  the  late  summer  of  1958,  a" 
response  made  possible  through  equipment  and 
training  provided  by  our  military  assistance 
program. 

Indeed,  all  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  allied  forces  which  the  military  assist - 
;ance  program  has  helped  to  train  and  equip  stand 
ready  to  repel  Communist  aggressions.  These  al- 
lied forces  deter  and  contain  Communist  probes 
designed  to  test  the  free  world's  ability  and  will 
to  resist.  I  say  again  that,  by  the  calculation  of 
our  own  self-interest,  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram has  been  an  effective  tool  in  giving  us  peace 
with  honor. 

Recommendations  off  Draper  Committee 

In  November  1958  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  very  eminent  private  citi- 
zens, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
.William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,3  to  make  an  "independ- 
ent, objective,  non-partisan  analysis  of  the  mili- 
ary assistance  aspects  of  our  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram. .  .  ."  The  Committee  gathered  an  ex- 
rremely  able  staff  and  over  some  9  months 
examined  the  subject  very  thoroughly.  Following 
i  series  of  interim  reports,  the  Committee  made  its 
final  report  last  August.4 

Considering  the  Mutual  Security  Program  as  a 
nvhole,  the  Draper  Committee  saw  no  competitive 
relationship  between  our  military  and  economic 
assistance  and  did  not  consider  that  the  military 
,issistance  program  is  too  great  in  relation  to  the 
xonomic  aid  and  development  program. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  has  played  a  significant  role  in 
leterring  a  third  world  war,  in  keeping  many  na- 
ions  free,  in  supporting  our  strategic  system  of 
alliances  and  overseas  bases,  and  in  providing  hope 
!or  economic  progress  among  the  peoples  of  the 
ess  developed  countries. 

The  Committee  found : 

That  the  military  assistance  program  has  pro- 


3  For  names  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  see  ibid., 
;  )ec.  15,  1958,  p.  954. 

4  The  Composite  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  To 
itudy  the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Program  is 
or  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (vol.  I,  60  cents ; 

'ol.II  (Annexes),  .$1). 
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vided  cohesion,  strength,  and  credibility  to  our  col- 
lective security  arrangements.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  instruments  abroad  supporting  our 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

That  it  provided  a  large  part  of  the  weapons, 
material,  and  other  support  which  made  possible 
the  rearmament  of  Europe.  For  the  past  decade 
further  Communist  encroachment  in  this  vital  area 
has  thereby  been  denied,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  continues  as  an  essential  se- 
curity bulwark  of  the  free  world. 

That  it  had  achieved  the  strengthening  of  the 
nations  around  the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc. 

That  the  military  assistance  program  had  influ- 
enced a  shift  in  current  Communist  tactics  from 
direct  military  aggression  to  subversion,  propa- 
ganda, and  economic  offensives. 

As  to  the  future,  the  Draper  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  necessary  average  level  of  expen- 
ditures that  should  be  marked  for  military  assist- 
ance over  the  next  few  years  is  not  likely  to  be  less 
in  general  than  that  required  in  the  recent  past. 
A  moment  ago  I  remarked  that  the  average  ex- 
penditures over  the  past  5  fiscal  years  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  $2,400  million,  approximately,  and 
that  we  believe  we  must  continue  to  spend  at  least 
$2  billion  annually  for  some  years  to  come.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  nonpartisan  Committee  of 
eminent  private  citizens  would  not  favor  a  rate 
of  spending  somewhat  higher  than  that,  but  they 
did  say  specifically  that  the  appropriation  last 
year  should  be  for  $2  billion.  The  Congress  actu- 
ally appropriated  $1,300  million. 

The  Draper  Committee  recommended  that  the 
military  assistance  appropriation  should  be 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget,  in 
competition  with  the  appropriations  for  our  own 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy,  rather  than  in  com- 
petition with  appropriations  for  economic  assist- 
ance, such  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
funds  for  technical  help. 

The  detailed  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  this  Committee  of  eminent  citizens  would  fill 
several  pages — too  much  to  cover  in  full  here — 
but  I  can  say  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
moved  promptly  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion of  the  military  assistance  program  along  the 
lines  the  Committee  recommended.  One  of  the 
first  measures  taken  was  to  project  the  planning  of 
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the  program  5  years  into  the  future.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  provide  a  long-range,  time-phased 
schedule  of  actions  by  areas  and  by  countries,  in- 
tended to  assure  that  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  directly  supports  the  United  States 
military  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 

At  the  same  time  the  planning  of  the  military 
assistance  program  has  been  very  much  decentral- 
ized to  the  unified  commanders  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  overseas  regions,  particu- 
larly to  our  Commander  in  Chief  in  Europe,  our 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Pacific,  and  our 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Latin  American  area. 
It  was  felt  that  control  had  become  too  much 
centralized  in  Washington. 

The  Draper  Committee  also  felt  that  too  much 
time  elapses  between  the  day  when  the  Congress 
passes  the  military  assistance  appropriation  and 
the  day  when  the  money  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  man  in  the  executive  branch  who  is  to  use  it. 
The  considerable  number  of  Government  agen- 
cies which  have  a  legitimate  say  in  how  and 
where  we  shall  use  the  military  assistance  tends 
to  slow  things  down.  Nevertheless,  spurred  by 
the  Draper  Committee,  much  improvement  has 
been  made  already,  and  I  believe  there  is  good 
ground  for  hope  that  next  year  we  may  put  the 
money  to  work  within  the  time  limits  the  Com- 
mittee recommended. 

And  last,  the  Defense  Department  adopted  the 
Draper  Committee  recommendation  that  there 
should  be  in  the  Defense  Department  a  Director 
of  Military  Assistance  who  would  have  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  the  program. 
That  position,  as  it  turned  out,  fell  upon  me,  and 
here  I  am. 

Management  of  Military  Assistance  Program 

Taking  all  these  measures  together,  they  ob- 
viously effect  a  major  change  in  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  military  assistance  program.  I 
have  just  moved  in  this  month,  but  of  course  like 
any  U.S.  general  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
military  assistance  in  many  earlier  assignments. 

We  embarked  on  this  program  10  years  ago  in 
a  time  of  extreme  danger  and  urgency,  and  like 
all  emergency  programs,  in  the  early  years  it  had 
to  be  executed  before  it  could  be  well  planned. 

During  these  10  years  thousands  of  dedicated 
people  have  worked  their  hearts  out  to  make  the 
program  work  in  spite  of  all  handicaps.    Perhaps 
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the  most  characteristic  difficulty  has  been  coun- 
tries' offering  to  raise  forces  beyond  their  actual 
capacity  to  raise  and  take  on  modern  weapons  and 
equipment  far  beyond  their  actual  capability  ini 
technical  and  mechanical  skills  while  neither  they, 
nor  we  on  the  American  side,  knew — or  could  know 
without  years  of  investigation — what  they  really 
could  handle.    The  world  would  not  wait  for  usl 
to  spend  those  years  investigating.    The  program, 
had  to  proceed  anyhow.    Nobody  has  been  morel 
aware  of  these  problems  than  the  people  who  were 
sweating  to  make  the  program  work.    I  have  seen 
their  efforts,  and  I  take  off  my  hat  to  them. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the! 
management ;  I  have  been  in  Europe  during  the 
past  3  years  and  noted  a  great  improvement  during 
that  time.  And  when  Mr.  Draper  came  over  tq 
explain  the  task  of  his  Committee  and  what  help 
they  would  want  from  us  over  there,  I  thought  it 
was  the  most  timely  thing  I  had  ever  seen.  There 
had  been  a  lot  of  self-improvement,  and  it  was 
now  time  for  suggestions  from  some  distinguished 
outsiders. 

As  I  have  reported  to  you,  the  Committee  f ouno 
the  military  assistance  idea  entirely  sound  anci 
more  than  that— essential.  They  supported  and 
recommended  continuance  of  the  level  of  spending 
in  recent  years  and  made  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions which  the  Defense  Department  has  movec 
promptly  to  put  in  effect. 


Need  for  an  Informed  Public 

There  remains  one  area  which  greatly  disturbec 
the  Draper  Committee.  In  their  very  first  repon 
they  recommended  "that  every  effort  be  mad* 
within  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  o: 
the  Government  to  bring  clearly  before  the  Ameri 
can  people  the  relationship  between  the  Mutua 
Security  Program  and  the  national  interest. 


: 


And  in  their  final  report  they  said : 


hi 


Now,  after  much  further  study,  we  re-emphasize  th 
importance  of  this  effort. 

The  average  American  citizen  does  not  now  relate 
own  security  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  military  and  ec 
nomic  assistance  programs.  ...  He  is  often  unable  tl 
acquire  a  personal  feel  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold  war- 
of  the  deadly  seriousness  and  growing  strength  of  th; 
Soviet  threat.  It  is  essential  to  bridge  this  gap  of  undei 
standing. 

They  urged  a  major,  sustained  effort  to  mak 
available  to  the  public  all  the  facts  about  the  prcj 
gram  and  "that  unjustified  attacks  upon  the  prd 
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gram  be  answered  publicly,  promptly  and  force- 
fully." 

You  ladies  and  the  15  patriotic  organizations 
you  represent  could  undertake  no  greater  service 
at  this  time,  could  make  no  greater  contribution  to 
the  security  of  our  country,  than  by  undertaking 
to  spread  the  facts  on  this  program  and  convince 
the  public  that  this  program  should  be  fully  sup- 
ported by  annual  appropriations.  Make  them 
understand  that  the  military  assistance  appropria- 


tions are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  our  national  security 
just  as  much  as  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
funds.  Make  them  realize  that  this  program  is 
designed  to  protect  the  future  of  your  children  and 
your  children's  children.  I  beg  you  to  consider 
how  your  organizations  can  tackle  this  job  and 
then  go  home  and  get  them  behind  it.  You  ladies 
have  the  strength  to  shake  the  world,  and  if  you 
use  it  for  this  cause  you  will  have  served  the  Re- 
public well. 


Cleveland's  Role  in  International  Cultural  Relations 


by  Robert  H.  Thayer  ■ 


The  subject  of  my  speech  today  is  Cleveland's 
role  in  international  cultural  relations.  I  should 
think  that  you  would  feel  it  pretty  presumptuous 
for  anyone  not  a  citizen  of  Cleveland  to  come  here 
and  talk  about  Cleveland's  role  in  anything.  "A 
typical  U.S.  Government  attitude,"  I  can  hear 
some  of  you  say.  But  let  me  reassure  you  right 
now  I  have  not  come  to  Cleveland  to  tell  you  what 
your  role  is  or  is  not  or  ought  or  ought  not  to  be. 
I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  we  in  the  United 
States  Government  believe  that  what  Cleveland  is 
doing  in  the  field  of  international  cultural  rela- 
tions is  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  entire 
United  States  of  this  new  exacting  movement  that 
has  challenged  the  imagination  of  the  American 
people— a  movement  to  build  mutual  understand- 
ing through  the  relation  of  people  to  people.  The 
Cleveland  International  Program  is  pioneering  in 
a  field  that  can  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
lasting  peace  than  any  other  activity  today;  and 
;I  have  come  here  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 

1  Address  made  before  the  Cleveland  International  Pro- 
gram for  Youth  Leaders  and  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Feb.  3  (press  release  50).  Mr.  Thayer 
is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
ordination of  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Relations. 
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State  to  thank  all  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  this 
work  and  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  the 
city  of  Cleveland  on  being  such  public-spirited 
citizens. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  an  outstanding  repu- 
tation at  the  State  Department  for  its  work  in  the 
promotion  of  community  participation  in  foreign 
affairs  and  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Cul- 
tural Relations,  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
heading.  People  like  Katherine  Bang,  Henry 
Ollendorff,  and  Elizabeth  Brown  are  considered 
regular  members  of  our  team.  The  Department 
of  State  is  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  Cleve- 
land International  Program  as  it  prepares  for  a 
fifth  year  of  operation.  I  want  to  hear  about 
Cleveland's  role  as  an  example  which,  I  feel  sure, 
will  be  followed  by  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

This  international  program  of  yours  and  its 
increasing  success  and  rapid  growth  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  in  this  jet  age  today  international  di- 
plomacy is  not  the  province  of  government  alone; 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  single  citizen.  The 
old  forms  of  diplomacy,  the  relations  of  govern- 
ment to  government,  are  not  alone  adequate  today 
to  assure  the  kind  of  peace  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing— peace  with  justice  and  freedom  and  dignity 
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for  the  individual.  They  must  be  reinforced  by 
what  I  call  cultural  diplomacy— the  relations  of 
people  to  people.  Cleveland's  program  represents 
a  model  in  the  field  of  cultural  diplomacy. 

Importance  of  People-to-People  Relations 

Why  are  these  relations  between  people  and 
people,  the  people  of  distant  lands  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  so  important  today?  One  answer  to 
this  question  was  well  expressed  to  me  by  a  high 
official  in  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Ke- 
public  in  Cairo  last  April.  He  pointed  out  that 
war  has  been  for  centuries  a  common  way  of 
settling  serious  disputes.  But  today  war  is  self- 
destructive  and  unthinkable.  Disputes  must  be 
arrested  before  they  become  violent  enough  to  lead 
to  war,  and  there  is  no  greater  arresting  force  to 
violence  than  mutual  understanding.  No  matter 
how  much  you  may  disagree  with  someone,  or  even 
dislike  someone,  if  you  understand  him  or  her, 
it  becomes  much  easier  to  reach  a  modus  vivendi. 
So  mutual  understanding  and  relations  of  people 
to  people  are  the  surest  way  to  mold  the  cultural 
understanding  which  is  essential  as  a  force  to 
maintain  peace. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  importance 
of  mutual  understanding  between  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  other  lands :  The  people 
of  Africa  and  Asia  are  moving  forward  to  take 
their  places  in  the  sun.  They  are  forming  new 
nations  and  in  so  doing  are  meeting  the  same  dif- 
ficult problems  we  faced  as  a  new  nation  less  than 
200  years  ago.  They  are  seeking  as  did  we  to 
develop  their  lands  in  peace.  We  have  much  to 
contribute  to  this  development,  particularly  in 
helping  them  achieve  peace  with  freedom  and 
justice  and  dignity  for  the  individual,  but  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  are  not  going  to  blindly  fol- 
low our  example  unless  first  there  can  be  estab- 
lished between  us  mutual  understanding. 

What  is  mutual  understanding?  I  can  tell  you 
what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  trying  to  impose  the 
American  way  of  life  on  other  peoples;  it  is  not 
trying  to  make  them  into  Americans;  it  is  not 
ignoring  or  thinking  queer  their  customs,  their 
background,  their  way  of  thinking  and  of  express- 
ing themselves  because  they  are  not  like  ours.  I 
think  Mrs.  Katherine  Bang  expressed  the  reason- 
ing of  mutual  understanding  as  well  as  it  can  be 
expressed  in  a  statement  she  made  2  years  ago 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.     Discussing  the 
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World  Affairs  Council's  hospitality  program  fori 
foreign  visitors,  she  said :  "We  hope  our  visito^l 
from  abroad  will  like  what  he  sees  of  our  country,! 
but  we  are  not  trying  to  indoctrinate  or  make  him  I 
into  an  American.  We  want  him  to  go  back  home! 
with  a  sympathetic  miderstanding  of  our  ways  I 
and  national  ideals." 

It  is  the  Government's  hope  that  this  "sym-  j 
pathetic   understanding"   of   which   Mrs.   Bang  | 
spoke  will  someday  be  mutual  and  widespread.] 
Without  it  no  amount  of  traditional  diplomacy.j 
economic  assistance,  or  military  maneuver  willj 
suffice  to  eradicate  the  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
fear  that  inhibit  the  natural  desires  of  people  tc 
live  in  peace  and  cooperate  for  the  benefit  oi 
mankind.    The  task  of  developing  sympathetic 
understanding    and   building   confidence   is   no 
something  that  can  be  legislated  by  Congress  o 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State.    This  iii| 
truly  a  process  that  starts  in  the  hearts  and  mind 
of  men.    The  development  of  understanding  be 
tween  peoples  must  begin  at  the  grassroots  or  elsl 
international    exchange    programs    are  only    aj 
empty  gesture. 

This  is  certainly  an  era  of  revolution  and  mas 
sive  change  in  all  phases  of  human  endeavo^ 
While  the  Western  nations  cope  with  the  com 
plexities  of  political  and  economic  interdepend 
ence,  Africa  and  Asia  are  giving  birth  to  ne\ 
sovereign  nations;  the  menace  of  internationa 
communism  hovers  over  millions  of  people  in  thj 
Soviet  bloc.  Events  of  the  next  10  years  wii 
test  this  country's  honored  traditions  far  mor 
than  they  have  been  tested  during  the  past  18 
years.  At  the  same  time  we  will  find  it  necessar 
to  discard  inadequate  and  obsolete  methods  t 
meet  the  unprecedented  challenges  of  a  world  i 

ferment. 

Make  a  quick  survey  of  international  affairs  U 
day  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  complacenc 
and  lack  of  imagination  are  two  of  our  greate 
potential  dangers.  The  United  States  is  in 
position  of  dynamic  world  leadership.  How  su/ 
cessf  ully  that  leadership  will  be  exercised  depenc 
upon  a  number  of  factors— our  military  alertnes 
our  economic  vitality,  our  ability  to  guide  threi 
quarters  of  the  earth's  peoples  into  an  industrit 
age.  All  of  these  factors  combine  to  measure  I 
nation's  strength— or  lack  of  it.  But  one  mo 
vital  ingredient  is  needed  to  turn  that  prescrr 
tion  for  strength  into  one  for  effective  leadershi] 
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solid  dose  of  compassion  for  the  values,  aspira- 
ions,  cultural  achievements,  and  tribulations  of 
lie  people  of  other  lands  who  refuse,  and  right- 
ully  so,  to  be  mere  statistics  in  a  geography 
ixtbook. 

Call  it  "sympathetic  understanding"  or  "mutual 
nderstanding"  or  "cultural  diplomacy."  They 
11  mean  the  same  thing — a  conscious  desire  to  go 
lore  than  halfway  to  meet  the  other  fellow  on 
is  home  ground  and  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say 
nd  appreciate  what  his  culture  has  to  offer.  I 
abmit  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
or  a  people  to  accomplish  in  a  world  that  is  ac- 
ustomed  to  the  harshness  of  national  isolation 
nd  economic  degradation.  It  is  a  task  that  de- 
mands an  effort  far  greater  than  the  production  of 
lore  steel  or  the  building  of  bigger  rockets.  It  is 
job  that  can  be  done  only  if  we  divest  ourselves 
f  a  conditioned  antipathy  toward  peoples  who 
>ok,  act,  and  think  differently  than  we.  It  is  a 
oal  toward  which  shortsightedness  and  feelings 
f  superiority  can  effectively  bar  our  path.  It 
squires  a  quality  that  I  am  afraid  we  Americans 
re  sometimes  somewhat  short  of,  perhaps  because 
ur  struggles  to  build  a  great  nation  discouraged 
3  growth ;  it  is  the  quality  of  humility. 
I  do  not  feel  the  need  to  convince  any  of  you 
ire  this  afternoon  of  the  importance  of  having 
le  American  people  identify  themselves  with  the 
irivings  of  their  brothers  in  the  family  of  man. 
am  sure  that  you  would  not  be  associated  with 
;ie  Cleveland  International  Program  if  you 
lought  otherwise.  And  I  think  you  are  all  aware 
E  the  importance  which  your  Government  at- 
■ches  to  this  aspect  of  international  living  today, 
adeed,  even  the  diehard  traditionalists  in  Gov- 
iiment  are  beginning  to  realize  that  world  leader- 
lip  without  mutual  understanding  between 
copies  is  no  leadership  at  all.  The  creation  of 
|ie  position  that  I  hold  is  evidence  of  the  interest 
''  the  Government  in  cultural  relations. 

>vernment  and  Cultural  Relations 

Let  me  tell  you  about  what  the  Government  is 
ping  in  the  field  of  international  cultural  rela- 
ys. Much  of  this  will  be  known  already  to  you 
>re  today,  active  as  you  are  in  this  field,  but  I 
a  constantly  amazed  by  the  number  of  people 
ho  apparently  do  not  appreciate  all  that  the 
lovernment  is  doing. 
i  The  International  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
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gram,  which  most  people  know  through  such 
familiar  terms  as  Fulbright  and  Smith-Mundt 
scholarships,  has  sponsored  more  than  70,000  ex- 
changes of  students,  teachers,  professors,  leaders, 
and  specialists  between  the  United  States  and  100 
countries  of  the  world.  The  alumni  of  this  pro- 
gram are  the  leaders  and  future  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  the  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  dissemi- 
nate the  facts  of  international  life  to  millions  of 
their  compatriots. 

Under  the  President's  Special  International 
Program  for  Cultural  Presentations,  American 
orchestras,  theatrical  troupes,  jazz  combos,  dance 
groups,  and  athletic  teams  are  assisted  in  travel- 
ing and  appearing  abroad.  Attractions  like  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Ballet,  the  Benny  Goodman  Sextet,  and  the 
Westminster  Singers  have  appeared  on  every  con- 
tinent to  help  dispel  widespread  misconception 
abroad  that  the  American  people  are  preoccupied 
with  material  objectives.  Furthermore,  we  are 
conducting  a  survey  in  certain  areas  of  the  world 
of  how  we  can  broaden  the  base  of  our  audiences 
and  reach  some  of  the  people  at  the  grassroots  as 
well  as  the  more  sophisticated  audiences  in  the  big 
cities.  We  want  very  much  to  send  some  of  our 
imaginative  young  nonprofessional  talent  abroad 
and  give  them  a  chance  by  spending  a  larger  time 
at  each  place  to  make  a  greater  impression  on  the 
local  population  through  personal  contact,  lec- 
tures, and  seminars. 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  been  able  to 
open  the  first  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  growing 
number  of  channels  of  communication  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  peoples.  The  epic-making 
cultural,  technical,  and  educational  exchange 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  of  January  1958  has  recently  been 
extended  for  another  2  years,2  with  arrangements 
for  increased  exchanges  of  students,  professors, 
and  experts  in  various  fields. 

We  have  also  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction that  our  participation  in  the  programs  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  is  bringing  an  awareness 
of  other  cultures  to  the  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 


2  For  text  of  an  agreement  signed  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Nov.  24,  1959,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  951. 
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Through  the  steadfast  and  able  work  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  millions  of 
foreign  citizens  are  able  to  buy  inexpensive  Amer- 
ican books  which  are  translated  into  their  own 
languages ;  thousands  of  foreign  educational  insti- 
tutions receive  American  textbooks  and  teaching 
materials;  200,000  foreign  students  in  55  countries 
receive  instruction  in  the  English  language  each 
year;  and  American  reading  rooms  and  libraries 
are  open  for  business  in  a  majority  of  the  world's 
major  cities. 

Through  the  technical  assistance  programs  of 
the    International    Cooperation   Administration, 
about  8,000  foreign  citizens  come  to  the  United 
States  for  technical  training  each  year  and  more 
than  3,500  American  technicians  go  abroad  to 
teach  the  skills  other  people  need  to  grow  more 
food,  build  better  tools,  and  maintain  their  health. 
These  people  are  engaged  in  cultural  interchange 
as  much  as  the  students,  teachers,  and  professors 
who  take  part  in  educational  exchange  programs. 
The  same  situation  exists  for  the  foreign  citi- 
zens who  come  to  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  go  abroad  under  the  military 
assistance  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  fellowship  programs  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  research  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.    In  all,  15  Govern- 
ment agencies  conduct  programs  that  involve  the 
movement  of  persons,  cultural  materials,  and  ideas 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

It  was  the  recognition  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  administration  of  the  need  to  find 
a  common  focus  for  this  vast  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams with  an  impact  on  our  cultural  relations 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  position  I  now  hold. 
I  have  not  been  assigned  to  coordinate  the  inter- 
national cultural  relations  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  order  to  create  a  new 
bureaucratic  hierarchy.  My  primary  job  involves 
keeping  other  policymakers  informed  about  trends 
and  activities  and  underscoring  common  objec- 
tives in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  and  pointing 
out  gaps  that  need  filling  and  increasing  overlaps 
in  our  cultural  effort. 

During  my  first  12  months  in  office  I  feel  we 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  headway  in  persuading 
many  responsible  officials  to  include  in  their  plan- 
ning a  long-range  view  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  in  the  field  of  cultural  relations.    Repre- 


sentatives of  different  agencies  are  talking  to  eac 
other  more  often  these  days  about  such  comma, 
subjects  of  interest  as  the  development  of  educa.j 
tional  systems  abroad;  the  teaching  of  English  a 
a  foreign  language;  and  the  orientation  of  eil 
change  grantees  to  ease  the  changeover  from  on) 
society  to  another. 

Private  Enterprise  and  Cultural  Relations 

Outside  the  Government  the  work  of  prival 
enterprise  to  foster  international  cultural  ffll 
change  is  far  more  extensive  than  the  efforts  <| 
all  Government  agencies  combined.  Organiz; 
tions  like  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Rock 
feller  Foundation,  and  the  Institute  of  Intern; 
tional  Education  were  already  highly  experience 
when  the  Department  of  State  began  its  first  ed 
cational  exchange  programs  with  Latin  Amen< 
in  1938.  Missionary  groups  had  already  found< 
hundreds  of  American  schools  in  Latin  Americ 
the  Middle  East,  and  South  Asia.  Service  clu 
and  professional  groups,  like  Rotary  and  | 
American  Association  of  University  Womt, 
had     well-established    international     fellowsfy 

programs. 

Today  American  universities  have  an  annu 
population  of  approximately  50,000  foreign  st 
dents  and  educators.  On  many  college  campusi 
the  job  of  foreign-student  adviser  is  a  full-tin 
faculty  position. 

According  to  the  most  recent  available  stat- 
tics,  184  American  universities  are  conducting  3! 
international  programs  involving  exchanges  I 
students,  faculty  members,  and  materials  wii 
educational  institutions  and  government  agenci 
in  93  countries.  Many  of  these  programs  83 
sponsored  by  the  International  Cooperation  A- 
ministration  in  recognition  of  the  university 
role  in  economic  development.  ^ 

More  and  more  American  institutions  of  higlj 
learning  are  including  foreign  travel  in  their  cr- 
ricula.  Right  here  in  Ohio,  Oberlin  Colleges 
sending  third-year  music  students  to  the  Mozl 
teum  in  Salzburg  for  a  full  10  months  of  instrj 
tion;  and  the  Western  College  for  Women  at  O 
ford,  Ohio,  has  an  excellent  course  called  "Tj 
Development  of  World  Civilizations"  which  f 
eludes  a  summer  of  travel  in  an  area  of  the  wo|C 
that  has  been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  part* 
pating  students  for  an  entire  year. 
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Several  Eastern  schools  have  conducted  junior- 
ear-abroad  programs  in  Western  Europe  for 
lany  years.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  three 
mior-year  programs  are  being  conducted  in  Bra- 
il, Peru,  Costa  Kica,  and  Chile  by  New  York, 
ndiana,  Kansas,  and  Fordham  Universities  with 
le  assistance  of  the  Department  of  State. 
In  addition  to  our  universities,  many  hundreds 
f  philanthropic  foundations,  labor  unions,  serv- 
:e  clubs,  professional  societies,  religious  groups, 
nd  civic  organizations  are  conducting  educa- 
onal  and  cultural  programs  with  foreign  coun- 
ties. These  include  the  teenage  exchanges  of  the 
-H  Clubs,  the  American  Field  Service  teenage 
rogram,  the  professional  affiliations  of  the  Inter- 
merican  Bar  Association,  and  the  educational 
rograms  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Last 
eek  I  spoke  in  Louisville  to  the  National  Con- 
dition of  Euritan,3  and  I  was  told  that  1,000 
irm  families  had  opened  their  homes  to  receive 
>reign  visitors. 

We  haven't  even  begun  to  take  stock  of  the  work 
tat  is  being  done  and  the  money  that  is  being 
>ent  in  the  cause  of  mutual  understanding  by  hun- 
reds  of  thousands  of  individuals  and  perhaps 
lousands  of  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
though  we  are  trying  to  make  a  survey,  country 
7  country,  of  all  that  is  being  done.  In  one  small 
mntry  there  are  12  Government  agencies  and  93 
rivate  agencies  with  programs  in  the  field  of 
ternational  educational  and  cultural  relations. 
How,  for  example,  does  one  measure  the  contri- 
tion made  by  the  200  host  families  of  the  Cleve- 
nd  International  Program?  Can  you  say  that 
lese  families  spend  a  total  of  $10,000  for  extra 
"oceries  and  recreation  over  a  6- week  period  and 
i  done  with  it  ?  Or  take  the  family  of  Dr.  and 
rs.  Ernst  W.  Erickson  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
ist  year  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Erickson  received  Depart- 
ent  of  State  grants  to  help  set  up  a  new  library 
id  teach  high-school  subjects  in  Katmandu, 
epal.  They  took  their  three  teenage  children 
ith  them  at  their  own  expense  and  enrolled  them 
local  schools.  In  typical  American  teenage 
shion,  these  children  had  their  Nepalese  class- 
ates  coming  to  their  home  after  school.  They 
ive  social  dancing  lessons  which  became  so  pop- 
ar  that  the  students  were  soon  being  accompanied 
7  their  parents  and  relatives.    The  Ericksons 

I  'Ibid.,  Feb.  15,  I960,  p.  240. 


were  finally  forced  to  set  up  a  Friday  night  danc- 
ing class  to  control  the  demand.  How  do  we 
measure  the  contributions  of  this  family?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Receiving  Foreign  Visitors  as  Individuals 

I  think  you  will  certainly  agree  after  this  rec- 
itation that  cultural  diplomacy  is  on  its  way,  but 
let  me  emphasize  something  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. You  in  Cleveland  are  using  the  greatest 
care  in  the  selection  of  those  who  come  here  from 
abroad  and  of  the  Americans  who  go  overseas. 
You  are  taking  foreign  visitors  into  your  homes, 
and  you  are  making  certain  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing the  closest  possible  attention  while  they  are  in 
this  country.  Both  of  these  factors  are  of  vital 
importance.  We  must  guard  against  the  Ameri- 
can propensity  to  do  things  on  a  mass  basis.  We 
must  be  certain  that  private  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions, and  particularly  the  Government,  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  carrying  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant activity  of  cultural  diplomacy  do  not  for- 
get that  the  visitors  from  abroad  do  not  want  a 
canned  trip  around  the  United  States.  They  want 
to  live  in  American  homes  and  have  time  to  them- 
selves to  find  the  flavor  of  American  life  in  their 
own  way.  We  must  give  more  careful  thought 
to  our  visitors  as  individuals;  we  must  take  care 
lest  in  our  enthusiasm  we  unintentionally  turn  our 
visitors  from  other  lands  into  an  assembly  line.  I 
think  that  this  type  of  partnership  between  pri- 
vate and  public  effort  that  exists  today  between 
the  Cleveland  International  Program  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards against  this  danger. 

And  above  all  we  must  not  forget  the  all-im- 
portant task  of  preparing  the  generations  to  come 
in  our  own  country  for  the  task  of  living  in  a 
world  where  their  next-door  neighbor  is  not  from 
Cleveland  but  from  Kabul,  or  Cairo,  or  Karachi. 
Our  children  and  grandchildren  must  be  taught 
at  least  one  if  not  two  languages  other  than  their 
own  and  taught  early  enough  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  so  that  they  can  speak  fluently. 
They  must  learn  to  communicate  rather  than 
study  the  language  as  a  language.  They  must  be 
taught  to  understand  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries. They  must  be  ready  to  live  their  lives  out- 
side of  their  own  environment.  For  this  we  must 
have  more  teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  area 
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specialists.  Are  we  doing  enough  to  train  these 
teachers  and  specialists?  The  United  States  of 
America  is  living  in  a  world  community ;  in  this 
world  community  there  is  as  much  pioneering  to  be 
done  as  there  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  found- 
ing of  this  great  land  of  ours.  I  am  told  that 
juvenile  delinquency  has  increased  because  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  challenge  to  the  youth  of  today 
to  give  them  the  physical  and  spiritual  fulfillment 
that  growing  minds  and  bodies  require.  But  I 
submit  to  you  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  environ- 
ment of  modern  American  life  today  nor  in  the 
nature  of  young  America.  It  lies  in  the  lack  of 
imagination  in  those  responsible  for  the  bringing 
up  of  our  youth,  in  the  lack  of  vision  to  see  the 
great  tasks  that  lie  ahead,  in  the  lack  of  a  sense  of 
international  responsibility  to  help  guide  the 
great  masses  of  the  peoples  of  the  new  nations  of 
the  world  to  a  life  of  freedom  and  justice  and  to 
help  guard  them  from  the  force  of  evil  in  the 
shape  of  international  communism. 

You  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  have  shown  that 
you  have  that  imagination,  that  vision,  and  that 
sense  of  responsibility.  Don't  keep  it  to  yourself. 
The  role  of  Cleveland  in  international  cultural 
relations  goes  far  beyond  Cleveland.  It  can  by 
example  be  used  to  enlist  similar  activity  by  every 
city  and  town  not  only  of  Ohio  but  of  the  other  49 
States  of  the  Union. 

And  finally  may  I  emphasize  that  you  private 
citizens  are  the  ones  who  can  succeed  in  establish- 
ing mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  in  Government  stand  ready  to  help  you  and  to 
serve  in  this  effort;  but  you  are  the  people,  and 
cultural  diplomacy  is  a  peoples'  program.  And 
only  through  this  program  lies  the  certainty  of 
lasting  peace. 

I  speak  for  my  children  and  my  grandchildren 
and  those  who  come  after  them  when  I  say,  may 
God  be  with  you  and  give  your  efforts  continued 
success. 


Chinese  Art  Exhibit 
To  Tour  United  States 

Press  release  61  dated  February  12 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 12  that  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of  Chinese 
art  will  be  shown  in  the  United  States  in  1961-62. 
The  exhibition   will   consist  of  selected  master- 
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pieces  from  the  National  Palace  Museum  (foil 
merly  in  Peiping)  and  the  National  Central  Mu 
seum  (formerly  in  Nanking).  They  will  be  senl 
to  this  country  by  the  Government  of  the  Republij 
of  China,  which  has  preserved  the  art  treasure  I 
in  Taiwan  (Formosa)  since  evacuation  from  thl 
Chinese  mainland. 

The  exhibition  is  scheduled  to  open  about  Jun ! 
1,  1961,  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.    Folloy 
ing  its  showing  in  Washington,  the  exhibition  wi 
go  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Nel 
York;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  the  Ail 
Institute  of  Chicago;  and  the  M.  H.  De  Youn 
Memorial  Museum,  San  Francisco. 

An  agreement  covering  the  arrangements  f(( 
the  exhibition  was  initialed  on  February  12  cl 
Ambassador  George  K.  C.  Yeh  of  the  Eepubl 
of    China    and    Huntington    Cairns,    Secretary 
Treasurer  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Nation' 
Gallery  of  Art. 

The  exhibition  will  include  approximately  1( 
rare  paintings  as  well  as  examples  of  calligraph 
pottery  and  porcelain,  bronzes,  jades,  and  lacque 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  19th  century.  Th 
will  be  the  most  important  exhibition  of  Chine 
art  ever  to  be  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  works  of  art  in  the  exhibition  are  the  pro 
erty  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Chii 
and  will  be  returned  to  Taiwan  at  the  conclusi< 
of  the  exhibition  in  1962. 


NATO  Science  Fellowship  Program 
for  1960  Announced 

Press  release  55  dated  February  11 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  NatiorJ 
Science  Foundation  announced  on  February  11 tj 
1960  program  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion fellowships  in  science.  Approximately  40  I 
these  fellowships,  which  are  designed  to  encoura; 
further  study  in  the  sciences  abroad,  will  3 
awarded  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  ha? 
demonstrated  ability  and  special  aptitude  for  a 
vanced  training  in  the  sciences  and  who,  by  ft 
beginning  of  the  fellowship,  will  have  earneJ 
doctoral  degree  in  one  of  the  fields  of  scieie 
listed  below  or  who  have  had  research  trainia 
and  experience  equivalent  to  that  represented  I 
the  doctoral  degree.  Awards  will  be  made  in  1« 
mathematical,  physical,  and  engineering  scienc  ; 
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medical  and  biological  sciences,  including  anthro- 
pology and  psychology  (excluding  clinical  psy- 
chology) ;  and  in  certain  social  sciences.  Included, 
as  well,  are  interdisciplinary  fields  which  overlap 
two  or  more  scientific  disciplines. 

In  view  of  the  sponsorship  and  objectives  of  the 
program  it  is  expected  that  recipients  of  awards 
will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  plan  to  study  abroad  in 
;a  country  that  is  a  member  of  the  NATO  com- 
munity. Other  member  nations  of  NATO  are: 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom ;  these  countries 
also  select  recipients  of  NATO  fellowships  from 
among  their  own  citizens.  Awards  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens are  not,  however,  restricted  to  study  in  a 
NATO  country,  and  consideration  will  be  given 
,to  those  planning  study  elsewhere. 

Evaluation  and  selection  of  candidates  will  be 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ability.  Applications  will 
be  evaluated  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
by  panels  of  scientists  appointed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council. 

Stipends  for  NATO  fellowships  will  be  $4,500 
for  the  full  year  and  $3,375  for  the  academic  year. 
Limited  round-trip  travel  and  dependency 
Allowances  will  be  provided. 

Applications  and  detailed  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Fellowship  Office,  National 
\_cademy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Fellowship  applications  must  be  received 
>y  the  NAS-NRC  by  April  11,  1960.  Awards 
*7ill  be  announced  on  May  23,  1960. 

'resident  Acts  on  Imports  of  Almonds, 
Clothespins,  and  Safety  Pins 

Jmonds 

[Vbite  House  press  release  dated  February  5 

The  President  announced  on  February  5  his 
lecision  on  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  report 
joncerning  imports  of  almonds.  The  President 
accepted  as  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
i he  finding  of  two  Commissioners  that  restric- 
10ns  on  almond  imports  were  not  warranted  un- 


der section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended. 

The  other  two  Commissioners  participating  in 
this  case  found  the  contrary  and  recommended  a 
tariff  quota  of  3  million  pounds  with  an  over- 
quota  fee  of  10  cents  per  pound.  Where,  as  here, 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  equally  divided,  section 
330  (d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
authorizes  the  President  to  accept  the  findings  of 
either  group  of  Commissioners  as  the  findings  of 
the  Commission. 

The  Commission  issued  its  report  on  September 
25, 1959.1  Its  investigation  and  report,  which  the 
President  requested  on  July  28,  1959,2  were  made 
pursuant  to  section  22,  which  authorizes  the  limi- 
tation of  imports  in  order  to  prevent  material 
interference  with  Department  of  Agriculture 
price-support  or  marketing-order  programs. 

Spring  Clothespins  and  Safety  Pins 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  5 

The  President  has  concurred  with  the  U.S.  Tar- 
iff Commission's  recent  findings  that  no  formal 
investigation  should  be  instituted  at  this  time  to 
determine  whether  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  on 
imports  of  spring  clothespins  and  safety  pins. 
The  President  found,  with  the  Tariff  Commission, 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  at  this  time  to 
reopen  the  escape-clause  actions  which  resulted  2 
years  ago  in  increases  in  the  tariffs  on  these 
items.3  The  President's  decision  means  that  the 
increased  rates  of  duty  established  in  December 
1957  as  the  result  of  escape-clause  actions  will 
continue  to  apply  without  reduction  or  other 
modification. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Trade  Policy  Committee.  The 
Tariff  Commission  studies  were  made  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  10401,  which  requires  periodic 
review  of  affirmative  actions  taken  under  the 
escape  clause.  The  Commission  reports  on  spring 
clothespins  and  safety  pins,  respectively,  were 
submitted  to  the  President  on  December  7  and  31, 
1959. 


1  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17,  1959,  p.  240. 

3  Ibid.,  Dee.  16,  1957,  p.  958,  and  Dec.  23,  1957,  p.  1009. 
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Aspects  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


Statement  by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Deputy  Assistant   Secretary   for  Economic  Affairs1 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
report  on  Worldwide  and  Domestic  Economic 
Problems  and  Their  Impact  on  the  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  State  is  happy  to  endorse 
what  it  conceives  to  be  the  five  main  policy  con- 
clusions of  this  report : 

1.  The  importance  of  sustainable  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth  with  stable  prices,  both  to  our 
domestic  well-being  and  the  success  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

2.  The  continued  need,  in  this  and  other  mat- 
ters, to  recognize  and  allow  for  the  increasing 
impact  on  the  success  of  our  foreign  policies  of 
decisions  taken  on  primarily  domestic  economic 
issues. 

3.  The  value  of  a  continued  liberal  approach 
to  our  policies  on  trade  with  our  friends  in  the 
free  world. 

4.  The  essential  contribution  to  our  peace  and 
well-being  which  can  be  made  by  an  expanded 
flow  of  public  and  private  capital  from  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  to  those  still  struggling  to 
reach  economic  maturity  and  independence. 

5.  The  significance  for  their  political  aims  of 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  Feb.  11  (press  release  56)  during  a  hearing  on  a 
report  prepared  for  the  committee  by  the  Corporation  for 
Economic  and  Industrial  Research,  Inc.  For  a  list  of 
other  studies  in  this  series  and  a  statement  by  Wallace 
R.  Brode,  Science  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  22, 1960,  p.  271. 


the  recent  increased  capacity  of  the  Soviets  to  en- 
gage in  foreign  aid  and  other  economic  programs 
in  areas  of  special  interest  to  them. 

The  goal  of  economic  growth  at  home  is  closelj 

related  to  success  in  assisting  in  securing  an  ade< 

quate  rate  of  growth  in  the  newly  developing 

parts  of  the  world  by  providing  large  capital  v& 

sources  from  outside.    Growth  at  home  makes  i 

easier  for  us  to  allocate  the  resources  we  need  U 

devote  to  fostering  growth  abroad.    It  facilitates 

the  internal  adjustments  we  need  to  make  to  mee 

foreign   competition   without   taking  restrictivt 

measures  that  would  hurt  our  friends  and  neigh 

bors  as  well  as  ourselves.    It  provides  a  growing 

and  stable  market  for  the  countries  of  the  fr& 

world  who  depend  on  trade  for  growth.     On  th 

other   hand,   periodic   slumps   in  our   economi 

activity  are  hurtful  not  only  to  ourselves  but  par 

ticularly  to  the  less  developed  countries  whos 

economies  are  susceptible  to  even  relatively  smal 

declines  in  demand  for  their  export  product* 

And,  not  unimportantly,  confidence  in  the  U.S.  a 

a  country  competent  to  manage  its  own  affair 

confidence  in  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency 

confidence  in  a  free-enterprise  economy  as  a  sys 

tern  for  organizing  economic  activity,  in  sum,  cor 

fidence   in   the   U.S.    as   a   country   worthy   c 

emulation  and  leadership  is  affected  by  our  abilit 

to  maintain  steady  growth. 

Parenthetically,  one  might  get  the  impressio 
from  the  report  that  it  is  the  reported  high  rate  < 
Soviet  growth  that  makes  stable,  steady  growth  J 
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home  important.  Whether  the  income  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  growing  at  3  percent  or  6  percent 
or  9  percent  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us, 
since  a  high  growth  rate  enables  the  Soviet  Union 
more  effectively  to  pursue  policies  inimical  to  our 
interests.  But  we  are  not  in  a  competition  of 
growth  rates.  Achieving  steady  growth  without 
inflation  was  a  persistent  problem  for  us  in  the 
postwar  years  before  we  were  alerted  to  the  high 
growth  rate  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  a  prob- 
lem we  would  want  to  come  to  grips  with  even 
if  there  were  no  Soviet  threat  at  all.  We  want  a 
high  and  sustained  level  of  economic  activity  to 
enable  us  to  fulfill  objectives  of  our  own  choosing. 
How  to  achieve  an  advancing  level  of  economic 
ictivity  without  inflation  in  the  U.S.  is  not  prop- 
erly within  the  purview  of  the  Department  of 
State.  We  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  fostering  economic  growth  abroad. 

Economic  Growth  and  Political  Development 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the 
mportance,  in  political  and  in  human  terms,  of 
accelerating  economic  growth  in  the  vast  under- 
developed areas  of  the  free  world.  The  countries 
)f  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  part  of 
;he  free  world,  but  they  are  not  committed  irrevo- 
cably to  freedom.  They  are  committed  to  eco- 
lomic  growth.  The  question  is  whether  they  can 
achieve  the  economic  growth  they  so  urgently  de- 
sire in  an  environment  of  freedom  or  whether, 
Overwhelmed  by  massive  problems,  they  turn  to 
otalitarian  rule  at  home  and  aggression  abroad. 
iVhether  the  free  world  contracts  or  expands, 
■vhether  the  U.S.  is  forced  back  on  itself  in  a  hos- 
tile world  or  maintains  its  free  and  open  char- 
acter in  a  world  society  of  likeminded  nations, 
•ests  in  large  part  on  the  direction  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  take.  Today  they  are  numerous 
mt  weak.  In  the  years  ahead  they  will  count  more 
leavily  in  the  world  balance.  They  will  affect 
mportantly  the  political  shape  of  the  world  of  the 
'uture. 

It  takes  no  special  act  of  imagination  or  sym- 
pathy to  grasp  the  human  meaning  of  economic 
growth,  to  appreciate  the  tyranny  that  poverty 
;.nd  disease  can  exercise  over  man.  But  the  re- 
lationship of  economic  growth  to  political  devel- 
opments is  less  direct  and  obvious.  Political 
!  level opments  have  a  momentum  of  their  own,  and 


it  would  be  unduly  optimistic  to  believe  that  just 
so  long  as  our  aid  is  large  and  our  trade  free  all 
will  be  well,  or  just  so  long  as  the  less  developed 
countries  achieve  an  increase  in  income  of  2  per- 
cent or  4  percent  or  6  percent  a  year  they  will 
establish  and  maintain  democratic  governments 
and  respect  for  international  law.  The  relation- 
ship of  economic  growth  to  political  development 
is  not  so  simple  as  that. 

But  we  know  that  there  is  a  relationship.  We 
know  that  frustration  with  backwardness  and 
poverty  is  widespread  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries today.  It  is  felt  by  the  landless  laborers 
who  want  land,  by  the  unemployed  who  want 
jobs,  by  the  peasants  who  want  security  of  tenure 
and  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  by 
students,  lawyers,  and  journalists  whose  talents 
have  outrun  their  opportunities.  We  know  also 
that,  if  present  moderate  governments  can  offer 
their  people  nothing  but  continued  stagnation, 
they  will  not  long  survive.  Demagogs  of  one 
stripe  or  another  will  come  forward  to  capitalize 
on  discontent  and  frustration. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  economic  prog- 
ress, if  the  unemployed  can  hope  to  find  jobs,  if 
the  peasants  can  hope  to  acquire  land,  if  schools 
are  being  established  and  health  clinics  organized, 
if  local  leaders  in  towns  and  villages  are  encour- 
aged to  undertake  the  small  and  large  community 
improvements  that  hold  out  hope  for  future  bet- 
terment, in  a  word,  if  opportunities  are  opening 
up,  we  could  expect  morale  to  be  good.  People 
are  not  likely  to  seek  radical  solutions  in  societies 
where  morale  is  high  because  they  have  hope  for 
the  future,  a  sense  of  opportunity,  the  feeling  that 
tomorrow  will  be  better  than  today,  that  their 
children  will  enjoy  opportunities  they  themselves 
have  been  denied.  It  does  not  matter  that  prog- 
ress may  seem  slow  in  an  overall  statistical  sense. 
The  important  thing  is  the  direction,  the  trend, 
the  sense  of  forward  movement. 

Whether  the  governments  of  the  less  developed 
countries  operating  within  the  framework  of  free 
institutions  can  meet  the  challenge  of  growth  suc- 
cessfully depends  in  no  small  part  on  what  we 
and  our  more  industrialized  allies  do  or  fail  to 
do.  We  cannot  bestow  economic  growth  or  ex- 
port it  in  a  package.  The  countries  concerned 
must  establish  the  social  and  political  institu- 
tions on  which  growth  depends,  must  organize 
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and  administer  and  inspire  their  own  people. 
But  our  help  can  make  a  difference,  perhaps  a 
critical  difference.  It  is,  in  any  case,  important 
that  we  try.  If  they  fail  because  we  have  failed 
them,  the  loss  will  be  as  much  ours  as  theirs. 

Steps  Being  Taken  To  Expand  Capital  Outflow 

As  a  result  of  its  studies  of  this  subject,  the  re- 
port makes  suggestions  for  future  action.  We 
believe  important  steps  which  are  in  line  with  its 
approach  have  been  and  are  being  taken. 

When  it  became  clear  that  loans  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  were  reaching  a  new  high  level  and 
that  further  resources  would  be  needed,  we  pro- 
posed an  increase  of  100  percent  in  Bank  sub- 
scriptions.   When  it  became  clear  that  the  tech- 
nical assistance  program  of  the  United  Nations 
was  unable  to  provide  the  systematic  and  sustained 
assistance  in  basic  fields  that  was  needed,  especially 
in  the  survey  of  resources  and  the  establishment  of 
training  institutes,  we  proposed  the  establishment 
of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund.    We  set  up  the  DLF 
[Development  Loan  Fund]  to  meet  the  need  for 
loan  capital  on  more  flexible  terms,  and  we  will 
shortly  come  before  this  committee  to  ask  support 
for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Develop- 
ment Association  2  to  fill  the  same  need.    We  have 
established,  together  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  a  regional  development  financing  insti- 
tution to  provide  capital  for  development  in  the 
Americas.3    We  proposed  an  increase  in  quotas  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  put  the  Fund 
in  a  better  position  to  tide  countries  over  tem- 
porary   balance-of-payments    difficulties    arising 
from  unfavorable  turns  of  trade  and  other  events. 
We  are  continuing  to  explore  new  ways  of  expand- 
ing the  flow  of  private  investment  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

The  current  outflow  of  capital  and  technical  as- 
sistance from  private  and  public  sources  in  the  free 
world  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  billion.  Clearly 
the  current  outflow  is  not  enough.  There  are 
meritorious  projects  that  would  give  momentum 
to  growth  that  are  not  now  being  financed  for  lack 
of  funds;  there  should  be  a  rising  curve  for  the 
period  ahead.  To  meet  this  need  it  is,  as  the  report 
notes,  essential  that  other  of  the  wealthier  nations 
enlarge  their  role  in  providing  capital  to  the  less 
developed  areas  and  that  all  of  our  programs  be 


2  See  p.  345. 

3  See  p.  344. 


made  as  effective  as  possible  in  promoting  souncl 
economic  expansion. 

With  this  in  mind  in  January  in  Paris,  Under! 
Secretary  of  State  Dillon  proposed  that  the  inl 
dustrialized  free  nations  who  are  in  a  position  t<| 
make  significant  bilateral  contributions  to  develop  j 
ment  meet  together  as  a  development  assistances 
group,  on  an  informal  basis  but  with  some  regu 
larity,  to  have  full  and  frank  discussions  on  hov 
we  can  do  a  larger,  more  sustained,  and  more  effec 
tive    job.*    The    development    assistance    grou] , 
would  be  a  consultative  forum  for  the  discussioi 
of  appropriate  national  measures,  such  as  the  es  j 
tablishment  or  expansion  of  national  agencies  t< 
provide  long-term  development  capital,  and  fo 
the  exchange  of  views  and  information  on  ai< 
policies,  procedures,  and  operations.    The  20  na 
tions  meeting  in  Paris  agreed  to  this  proposa; 
recognizing  a  wider  interest  in  and  responsibilit 
for  the  continued  economic  growth  of  the  lesjj 
developed  areas  of  the  world. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  development  assist 
ance  group,  which  we  hope  will  be  held  in  Wasl; 
ington  in  the  first  half  of  March,  we  would  hop 
to  provide  information  on  our  own  lending,  » 
sistance,  and  investment  guaranty  operatior 
with  the  thought  that  our  experience  might  lij 
useful  to  others  in  considering  their  own  pre 
grams.  Subsequent  meetings  may  be  held  in  tl 
capitals  of  other  members  of  the  group.  Our  ai 
proach  will  be  flexible  and  pragmatic. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  there  are  severi 
points  raised  by  the  CEIR  report  on  which  con 
ment  seems  desirable. 

Providing  an  Alternative  to  Soviet  Aid 

The  first  comment  has  to  do  with  Soviet  ai" 
The  thrust  of  the  report  would  appear  to  be  th: 
we  must  do  much  because  the  Soviets  are  doir 
much.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  tl 
Soviet  Union's  tardy  entrance  into  the  aid  fie 
is  not  the  reason  for  our  effort  to  promote  tl> 
development  of  the  less  developed  countries  ar1 
the  Soviet  Union's  exit  from  the  aid  field— shou. 
they  conclude,  as  they  might,  that  the  cost  exceed 
the  benefit— cannot  be  the  occasion  for  any  slac 
ening  of  effort  on  our  part.  It  is  not  Soviet  ai, 
as  such,  that  will  subvert  the  less  developed  cou 
tries.     Soviet  aid  is  only  one  of  a  range  of  tec 
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liques  that  the  bloc  uses  to  make  friends  and 
ufluence  people;  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
mportant  tool  in  their  kit.  It  supplements  local 
tiplomacy,  the  exchange  of  visiting  dignitaries, 
he  Russian  ballet,  study  tours  in  the  Soviet 
Jnion,  the  flood  of  books  and  pamphlets,  the  Voice 
<f  Moscow  presenting  the  image  of  a  benevolent 
>ut  powerful  U.S.S.R.  on  the  march  in  science, 
tt  industry,  in  military  weaponry,  in  space  ex- 
doration,  the  enemy  of  colonialism  and  the  friend 
•f  aspiring  peoples.  The  danger  to  the  develop- 
ng  countries  is  less  the  volume  of  Soviet  aid  than 
ft  is  that  their  own  efforts,  the  essential  founda- 
ion  of  any  successful  program,  even  reinforced 
y  external  aid,  may  still  be  inadequate,  that 
Towth  will  lag  too  far  behind  aspirations,  and 
hat  discontent  will  push  extremist  leaders  to  the 
ore.  So  long  as  the  uncommitted  countries  are 
ware  that  the  "West  shares  their  aspirations  for 
conomic  and  social  progress  in  freedom  and  in- 
ependence  and  is  prepared  to  give  them  timely 
nd  substantial  aid,  so  long,  that  is,  as  they  have  a 
eal  alternative  to  dependence  on  the  bloc,  they 
;an  resist  any  improper  pressures  that  the  Soviets 
light  seek  to  apply. 

Growth  With  Consumption"  Only  a  Slogan 

(  The  slogan  "growth  with  consumption"  that  is 
ised  in  the  CEIR  report  is,  in  the  end,  only  a  slo- 
gan and,  as  such,  of  rather  limited  usefulness, 
irrowth  with  consumption  is  an  obviously  desir- 
ble  system,  but  the  real  issue  is  always  how  much 
f  each.  The  temptation  is  always  to  sacrifice 
he  savings  necessary  to  growth  in  favor  of  con- 
umption.  The  objection  to  the  Soviet  system  is 
lore  the  police-state  manner  in  which  saving  is 
orced  and  used  for  militaristic  purposes  than  the 
roportion  of  income  which  goes  into  saving.  The 
iss  developed  countries  will  need  to  plough  back 
ato  investment  a  substantial  part  of  their  in- 
iremental  income  if  they  are  to  move  forward. 
j'hey  will  have  to  invest  in  schools,  in  community 
ievelopment,  in  health  facilities,  in  training  in- 
jtitutes,  in  power  plants,  factories,  and  roads. 
;hit  investment  in  these  basic  facilities,  although 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  current  consumption, 
pll  increase  current  opportunities  and  offer  the 
promise  of  greater  opportunities  to  come. 
!  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  say  at  what  par- 
ticular rate  the  less  developed  countries  must  pro- 
cess so  that  community   morale  will  be  high. 


Many  mathematical  models  have  been  constructed 
which,  starting  with  a  magic  target  of  x  percent 
increase  in  per  capita  income,  derive  the  invest- 
ment requirements  associated  with  such  an  in- 
crease— abstracting  from  the  economic  and  social 
environment  in  which  growth  is  taking  place- 
subtract  from  the  requirement  the  local  savings 
likely  to  be  generated,  and  arrive  thereby  at  the 
investment  gap  that  must  be  provided  by  external 
sources.  The  CEIR  suggests  a  5  percent  increase 
per  annum  in  total  output  and  an  associated  ex- 
ternal capital  gap  of  $10  billion  to  $15  billion  a 
year.  This  overall  approach  is  apt  to  prove  an 
unrewarding  exercise. 

Expansion  of  World  Trade  Vital  to  U.S. 

To  turn  to  trade,  there  is  not  much  new  to  be 
said  or  to  be  added  to  the  report  on  why  continued 
efforts  to  expand  world  trade  are  vital  for  the 
United  States.  For  most  countries  of  the  free 
world,  trade,  expanding  and  unrestricted  trade, 
is  vital  to  their  well-being.  It  is  not  a  marginal 
matter.  They  must  export  to  import.  For  the 
less  developed  countries,  trade  is  critical.  To  im- 
port the  industrial  materials  and  capital  equip- 
ment which  they  need  for  growth,  the  developing 
countries  must  find  markets  for  their  products. 
Typically,  they  are  dependent  on  the  export  of 
a  few  mineral  and  agricultural  products  whose 
prices  fluctuate  widely  in  the  world  market.  In 
the  years  ahead,  as  they  begin  to  modernize  their 
economies  and  diversify  their  output,  they  will 
move  increasingly  into  fabrication  of  consumers 
goods  and  light  industries  of  a  labor-intensive 
kind,  and  they  will  seek  to  market  these  products 
abroad.  If  we  are  seriously  concerned  to  promote 
their  economic  growth,  we  cannot  put  up  barriers 
to  the  output  of  their  mines  and  factories.  The 
United  States  is  too  large  and  too  critical  a  mar- 
ket to  take  such  action  without  doing  serious  in- 
jury to  its  friends  and  to  its  foreign  policy 
purposes. 

Intimately  related  to  trade  policy  is  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  to  which  the  CEIR  report 
also  addresses  itself.  The  economic  report  of  the 
President 5  goes  into  this  question  in  considerable 
depth,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  what  is  said 
there.  Preliminary  reports  suggest  that  our  pay- 
ments position  has  improved  somewhat  since  the 
CEIR  report  was  issued ;  it  is  expected  to  improve 

6  For  excerpts,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  22, 1960,  p.  301. 
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a  bit  further  in  1960.  Our  main  reliance  for  clos- 
ing the  payments  gap  must  be  the  expansion  of 
world  trade,  especially  United  States  exports.  In 
1959,  as  recommended  in  the  report,  we  intensified 
our  efforts  in  the  GATT  and  the  IMF  and  bilat- 
erally toward  this  end.  Partly  as  a  result,  many 
countries  have  recently  taken  important  steps  to 
reduce  their  barriers  against  United  States  ex- 
ports. We  expect  this  trend  to  continue.  Over 
the  long  term,  with  steady,  stable  growth  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  have  good  reason  to  expect  an 
increasing  income  from  our  investments  abroad 
and  a  large  growth  in  United  States  exports,  per- 
mitting us  to  retain  world  confidence  in  our  econ- 
omy and  to  continue  to  carry  on  those  overseas 
programs  so  essential  to  our  security  and  well- 
being. 

In  conclusion  may  I  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  arranging  for  this  series  of  reports 
to  be  prepared  and  published  and  for  giving  the 
Department  this  opportunity  to  express  its  views. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


Under  Secretary  Dillon  Attends 
Inter- American  Bank  Meeting 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Banh  held  its  inaugural  meeting  at 
San  Salvador  February  3-16}  Following  is  a 
statement  made  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  on 
February  7  upon  his  arrival  at  San  Salvador  and 
a  statement  made  on  February  11  upon  his  return 
to  Washington. 

STATEMENT  AT  SAN  SALVADOR,  FEBRUARY  7 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in  the  lovely  city  of 
San  Salvador  for  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

This  unique  Bank,  which  represents  the  fulfill- 
ment of  desires  long  held  by  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  for  a  development  institution  tailored  to 
their  special  needs,  should  provide  new  impetus  in 


spurring  the  forward  progress  of  the  hemisphere  j 
My  Government  takes  great  satisfaction  from  itj 
participation  in  a  project  which  symbolizes  thj 
vitality  and  creativeness  of  the  inter- America]  I 
system. 

The  Bank  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the  desir 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  to  pursue  souno 
economic  policies  which  will  make  a  maximum 
contribution  to  development  in  an  atmosphere  o  I 
mutual  trust  and  understanding.    The  great  de 
gree  of  flexibility  and  responsiveness  which  ha< 
been  built  into  the  Bank  should  lead  to  realisti  j 
measures  designed  to  encourage  the  flow  of  needei 
public  and  private  capital  into  Latin  America. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  E 
Salvador,  a  country  which  has  consistently  coijj 
tributed  to  the  unity  of  the  Americas.  I  loo! 
forward  to  seeing  President  Lemus,  whom  I  ha 
the  honor  of  meeting  in  Washington  last  spring 
and  for  whom  I  have  a  message  of  personal  greei 
ing  from  President  Eisenhower.  My  presenc 
here  is  also  a  welcome  opportunity  to  renew  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  officials  of  tl 
other  American  Republics  who  are  attending  thj 
auspicious  meeting. 

STATEMENT  AT  WASHINGTON,  FEBRUARY  11 

Press  release  59  dated  February  11 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  meeting  in  Sa 
Salvador  which  marks  the  start  of  a  fresh,  cooi : 
dinated  approach  to  the  development  problems  c 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  new  Inter- American  Development  Bank- 
to  which  the  American  states  are  contributing  i 
proportion  to  their  resources — has  the  special  vii 
tue  of  a  development  institution  which  is  unique! 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  Latin  America.  I  belies 
that  its  operations  will  have  a  very  constructn 
influence  in  promoting  economic  growth  alon 
sound  lines. 

By  a  happy  coincidence  the  inaugural  meetin 
of  the  Bank  took  place  at  the  same  time  that  tl 
first  common-market  agreement  in  this  hem 
sphere  was  signed  between  El  Salvador,  Guat< 
mala,  and  Honduras.  This  common  mark 
should  not  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  tradin 
position  of  participating  governments  but  can  1 
expected  to  stimulate  the  sort  of  economic  clima 
which  is  needed  to  attract  new  private  investmen 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  1960,  p.  263. 
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My  visit  to  El  Salvador  gave  me  a  welcome 
pportunity  to  see  and  talk  once  again  with  Presi- 
ent  Lemus  and  to  renew  acquaintances  with  my 
lany  friends  among  the  delegations  to  the 
■ank  meeting.  The  atmosphere  which  prevailed 
iroughout  the  meeting  demonstrated  once  again 
le  strength  and  vitality  of  the  inter-American 
/stem. 


DA  Articles  of  Agreement  Ready 
>r  Acceptance  by  Members 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
development  announced  on  January  31  that  the 
rticles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  proposed  new  financing  in- 
itution  to  be  affiliated  with  the  World  Bank,  are 
ow  ready  for  acceptance  by  prospective  member 
overnments. 

By  authorization  of  the  Bank's  Executive  Direc- 
ts, the  text  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  together 
ith  a  report  by  the  Executive  Directors  drawing 
otention  to  certain  features  of  the  articles,  is 
sing  transmitted  to  the  68  member  governments 
f  the  Bank.  The  next  step  will  be  for  those  gov- 
•nments  desiring  to  join  IDA  to  take  whatever 
gislative  or  other  action  may  be  required  to  ac- 
ipt  membership  and  to  subscribe  funds.  The 
-tides  provide  that  IDA  will  enter  into  force 
hen  governments  whose  subscriptions  aggregate 
;  least  65  percent  of  total  initial  subscriptions 
ive  accepted  membership.  The  articles  will  re- 
am open  for  signature  by  original  members  until 
ecember  31,  1960.  The  earliest  date  on  which 
OA  may  come  into  being  is  September  15,  1960. 
A  preamble  to  the  articles  states  the  conviction 
'  the  signatory  governments  that  mutual  coopera- 
>on  for  constructive  economic  purposes,  healthy 
iwelopment  of  the  world  economy,  and  balanced 
x>wth  of  international  trade  foster  peace  and 
jorld  prosperity;  that  higher  standards  of  living 
|id  economic  and  social  progress  in  the  less  devol- 
ved countries  are  desirable,  not  only  in  the  inter- 
ts  of  those  countries  but  also  for  the 
(iternational  community  as  a  whole;  and  that 
phievement  of  these  objectives  would  be  facili- 
( ted  by  an  increase  in  the  international  flow  of 
tpital,  public  and  private,  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
|ent  of  the  resources  of  the  less  developed 
I'untries. 
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The  main  features  of  IDA,  as  proposed,  are  as 
follows : 

Purposes 

The  purposes  of  IDA  are  defined: 

...  to  promote  economic  development,  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  thus  raise  standards  of  living  in  the  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world  included  within  the  Associa- 
tion's membership,  in  particular  by  providing  finance  to 
meet  their  important  developmental  requirements  on 
terms  which  are  more  flexible  and  bear  less  heavily  on 
the  balance  of  payments  than  those  of  conventional  loans, 
thereby  furthering  the  developmental  objectives  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(hereinafter  called  "the  Bank")  and  supplementing  its 
activities. 

Membership  and  Initial  Subscriptions 

Membership  of  IDA  is  to  be  open  to  member 
countries  of  the  Bank. 

The  initial  resources  proposed  for  IDA  total 
$1  billion,  an  amount  which  will  be  obtained  if  all 
existing  member  countries  of  the  Bank  join  IDA 
and  thereby  accept  the  subscriptions  assigned  to 
them.  IDA  subscriptions  are  to  be  roughly 
proportionate  to  subscriptions  to  the  Bank's  capi- 
tal and  will  be  payable  over  a  5-year  period. 

A  unique  feature  of  IDA  is  that  member  coun- 
tries have  been  divided  into  two  groups  for 
purposes  of  subscription  of  funds.  The  17  more 
industrialized  member  countries  of  the  Bank  will 
pay  their  subscriptions  in  gold  or  freely  con- 
vertible currencies,  whereas  the  51  less  developed 
member  countries  will  pay  10  percent  of  their 
subscriptions  in  gold  or  freely  convertible  curren- 
cies and  90  percent  in  their  national  currencies, 
which  IDA  will  not  be  free  to  convert  into  other 
currencies  or  to  use  to  finance  exports  from  the 
country  concerned  without  its  consent. 

Resources  and  Use  of  Currencies 

IDA  is  to  keep  the  adequacy  of  its  resources 
under  regular  review.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
first  review  would  take  place  during  the  first  5- 
year  period  and  subsequent  reviews  at  intervals  of 
approximately  5  years  thereafter.  General  or  in- 
dividual increases  in  subscriptions  may  be  author- 
ized at  any  time. 

IDA  may  also  enter  into  arrangements  to  receive 
from  any  member,  in  addition  to  its  own  subscrip- 
tion, supplementary  resources  in  the  currency  of 
another  member  provided  that  the  member  whose 
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currency  is  involved  does  not  object.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  States  has  indicated  that  it 
might  offer  to  IDA  some  of  its  holdings  of  foreign 
currencies  arising  through  sales  of  surplus  com- 
modities under  Public  Law  480.  The  provision 
of  such  supplementary  resources  would  not  entitle 
the  subscribing  member  to  any  additional  voting 
rights. 

Organization  and  Management 

The  structure  of  IDA  is  adapted  to  administra- 
tion by  the  Bank.  Thus  IDA  is  to  have  a  Board 
of  Governors,  Executive  Directors,  and  a  Presi- 
dent, all  of  whom  will  be  the  holders  of  those  posi- 
tions m  the  Bank,  serving  ex  officio  in  IDA. 

Other  articles  contain  detailed  provision  for 
such  matters  as  withdrawal  or  suspension  of  mem- 
bership; status,  immunities,  and  privileges; 
amendments;  interpretation  and  arbitration;  and 
signature  and  entry  into  force. 


Acceptance  deposited:  El  Salvador,  December  31,  1959 \ 
Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  o:j 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  an< 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.    Dated  at  Nevl 
York  June  23,  1953.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Iran,  December  30,  1959. 
Accession  deposited:  El  Salvador,  December  31,  1959.    I 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958)    annexe* I 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  oj 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  am 
final   protocol.     Done   at   Geneva  November  29,    195£ 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.     TIAS  4390.       J 
Notifications  of  approval:  Yugoslavia,  October  16, 1959 
India,   December  22,   1959;  Belgium    (with  reserva 
tions),   December  23,  1959;   Union  of  South  Afrie 
and  Territory  of  South-West  Africa,  December  Z  > 
1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  t 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  tb 
Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yug< 
slavia.  Done  at  Geneva  May  25,  1959.  Entered  int 
force  November  16,  1959 ;  for  the  United  States  Noven 
ber  19,  1959.     TIAS  4385. 

Signatures:  Brazil,  November  9,  1959;  Australia,  Ja? 
uary  11,  1960. 


BILATERAL 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15,    1944    (58   Stat.   1169).     Opened   for   signature  at 
Washington  December  1, 1958.1 
Signature:  Honduras,  February  10,  1960. 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  for  facilitating  the  international  circulation 
of  visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  character,  and  protocol.  Done 
at  Lake  Success  July  15,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
August  12,  1954.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Iran,  December  30,  1959. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  convention  limiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
concluded  a!  Geneva  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  2230 ;  62  Stat.  1796) .  Done  at  Pans 
November  19,  1948.  Entered  into  force  December  1, 
1949.     TIAS  2308. 


1  Not  in  force. 

8  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agre 
ment  of  May  29,  1959  (TIAS  4248).  Effected  by  e 
change  of  notes  at  Djakarta  November  18,  19£ 
Entered  into  force  November  18,  1959. 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  co 
cerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  12,  19. 
(TIAS  3311).  Signed  at  Washington  August  20,  19c 
Entered  into  force:  January  28,  1960. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  27,  1954,  f 
the  loan  of  two  U.S.  submarines  to  Italy  (TIAS  3LJ4 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  January  a 
1960.     Entered  into  force  January  29,  1960. 
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Korea 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  an  additional  U.S.  naval  yess 
to  Korea.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Sec 
October  22,  1959,  and  January  29,  1960.  Entered  id 
force  January  29,  1960. 

Venezuela 

Research  and  power  reactor  agreement  concerning  ri- 
nses of  atomic  energy.    Signed  at  Washington  October 
1958. 
Entered  into  force:  February  9, 1960. 

Research  reactor  agreement  for  cooperation  concerni, 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washingt 
Julv  21,  1955.    TIAS  3323. 

Terminated:  February  9,   1960    (superseded  by  agr<- 
ment  df  October  8,  1958,  supra). 

Yemen 

General  agreement  for  economic,  technical,  and  relatj 
assistance  to  Yemen.  Effected  by  exchange  of  no' 
at  Taiz  August  3  and  5,  October  18,  and  November. 
1959.    Entered  into  force  November  8,  1959. 
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the  world. 
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trengthening  Friendship  and  Trust 
mong  the  American  Republics 

Address  by  President  Eisenhower 1 


My  friends:  Early  tomorrow  I  start  a  journey 
:  several  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  with 
ree  major  purposes  in  mind.  These  are :  to  learn 
ore  about  our  friends  to  the  south;  to  assure 
lem  again  that  the  United  States  seeks  to  co- 
derate  with  them  in  achieving  a  fuller  life  for 
tery one  in  this  hemisphere ;  and  to  make  clear  our 
fsire  to  work  closely  with  them  in  the  building 
r  a  universal  peace  with  justice. 
Our  interest  in  our  sister  republics  is  of  long 
finding  and  of  deep  affection.  This,  in  itself,  is 
nson  sufficient  for  the  journey.  But  in  these 
tys  of  world  tension,  of  awakening  ambitions, 
id  of  problems  caused  by  the  growing  inter- 
cpendence  of  nations,  it  is  vital  for  national  part- 
Brs  to  develop  better  understandings  and  to 
i  prove  common  programs. 
The  bonds  among  our  American  Republics  are 
Ijt  merely  geographic;  rather  they  are  shared 
jinciples  and  convictions.  Together  we  believe 
i  God,  in  the  dignity  and  rights  of  man,  in  peace 
'  th  justice,  and  in  the  right  of  every  people  to  de- 
t'mine  its  own  destiny.  In  such  beliefs  our 
Jiendship  is  rooted. 

Yet  even  among  close  comrades  friendships  too 
tten  seem  to  be  taken  for  granted.  We  must  not 
|Ve  our  neighbors  of  Latin  America  cause  to  be- 
lve  this  about  us. 

;So  I  shall  reaffirm  to  our  sister  republics  that  we 
H  steadfast  in  our  purpose  to  work  with  them 


i  Delivered  to  the  Nation  by  television  and  radio  on  Feb. 
'  (White  House  press  release;  as  delivered).  President 
luenhower  left  Washington  on  Feb.  22  for  a  2-week  trip 
tCatin  America  with  stops  in  Puerto  Rico,  Brazil,  Argen- 
l|a,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 


hand  in  hand  in  promoting  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  all  peoples  of  this  hemisphere. 

To  do  so  calls  for  a  sustained  effort  that  is,  un- 
fortunately, sometimes  impeded  by  misunder- 
standings. 

One  such  misunderstanding,  at  times  voiced  in 
Latin  America,  is  that  we  have  been  so  preoccu- 
pied with  the  menace  of  Communist  imperialism 
and  resulting  problems  of  defense  that  we  have 
tended  to  forget  our  southern  neighbors.  Some 
have  implied  that  our  attention  has  been  so  much 
directed  to  security  for  ourselves,  and  to  prob- 
lems across  the  oceans  to  the  west  and  east,  that 
we  neglect  cooperation  and  progress  within  this 
hemisphere. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  given  first  priority  to 
worldwide  measures  for  security  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  military  aggression.  We  have  made 
many  sacrifices  to  assure  that  this  security  is  and 
will  be  maintained. 

But  I  hope  to  make  clear  on  my  journey  that 
our  military  programs  at  home  and  abroad  have 
been  designed  for  one  purpose  only — the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  as  important  to  Latin  America  as 
to  us. 

That  there  is  need  for  these  programs,  postwar 
history  clearly  proves. 

For  the  first  5  years  following  World  War  II, 
we  in  the  United  States,  hopeful  of  a  global  and 
durable  peace,  pursued  a  policy  of  virtual  dis- 
armament. But  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  the  mili- 
tary weakness  of  our  European  friends  living  face 
to  face  with  the  Communist  menace,  and  finally 
the  Korean  war — together  with  arrogant  threats 
against  other  peaceful  nations — belatedly  made  it 
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clear  to  us  that  only  under  an  umbrella  of  mili- 
tary strength  could  free  nations  hope  to  make 
progress  toward  an  enduring  and  just  peace. 
World  uneasiness  rose  to  the  point  of  alarm. 

Developing  Deterrent  Strength 

Since  then  our  Nation  has  developed  great  ar- 
senals of  powerful  weapons  to  sustain  the  peace. 
We  have  created  a  great  deterrent  strength — so 
powerful  as  to  command  and  justify  the  respect  of 
knowledgeable  and  unbiased  observers  here  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Our  many  hundreds  of  Air  Force  bombers  de- 
ployed the  world  over — each  capable  of  unleash- 
ing a  frightful  destruction — constitute  a  force 
far  superior  to  any  other,  in  numbers,  in  quality, 
and  in  strategic  location  of  bases.  We  have,  in 
addition,  a  powerful  nuclear  force  in  our  aircraft 
carriers  and  in  our  host  of  widely  deployed  tactical 
aircraft.  Adding  constantly  to  these  forces  are 
advanced  types  of  missiles  steadily  augmenting  the 
armaments  of  all  ground  and  other  military  units. 

As  for  longer  range  ballistic  missiles,  from  a 
standing  start  only  5  years  ago  we  have  literally 
leaped  forward  in  accomplishments  no  less  than 
remarkable.  Our  Atlas  missile,  already  amazingly 
accurate,  became  operational  last  year.  Missiles 
of  intermediate  range  are  in  forward  bases.  The 
first  Polaris  missile  submarine — an  almost  invul- 
nerable weapon — will  soon  be  at  sea.  New  gen- 
erations of  long-range  missiles  are  under  urgent 
development. 

Collectively,  this  is  a  force  not  unduly  depend- 
ent upon  any  one  weapon  or  any  one  service,  not 
subject  to  elimination  by  sudden  attack,  but- 
tressed by  an  industrial  system  unmatched  on 
this  earth,  and  unhesitatingly  supported  by  a 
vigorous  people  determined  to  remain  free.  Stra- 
tegically, that  force  is  far  better  situated  than 
any  force  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  against 
us. 

As  we  have  strengthened  these  defenses,  we 
have  helped  to  bolster  our  own  and  free-world 
security  by  assisting  in  arming  42  other  nations — 
our  associates  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
Our  part  in  this  indispensable  effort  is  our  Mu- 
tual Security  Program.  It  makes  possible  a 
forward  strategy  of  defense  for  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  all,  including  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
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I  am  certain  that  our  Latin  American  neigi 
bors,  as  well  as  you  here  at  home,  understand  t. 
significance  of  all  these  facts. 

We  have  forged  a  trustworthy  shield  of  peace 
an  indestructible  force  of  incalculable  pow< 
ample  for  today  and  constantly  developing 
meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  Today,  in  the  prc 
ence  of  continuous  threat,  all  of  us  can  stai: 
resolute  and  unafraid — confident  in  America 
might  as  an  anchor  of  free- world  security. 

Working  for  Progress  in  Western  Hemisphere 

But  we  all  recognize  that  peace  and  freedc.i 
cannot  be  forever  sustained  by  weapons  aloi., 
There  must  be  a  free- world  spirit  and  mor^ 
based  upon  the  conviction  that,  for  free  me, 
life  comprehends  more  than  mere  survival  ail 
bare  security.  Peoples  everywhere  must  hai 
opportunity  to  better  themselves  spiritually,  ink- 
lectually,  economically. 

We  earnestly  seek  to  help  our  neighbors  in  th 
hemisphere  achieve  the  progress  they  right ' 
desire. 

We  have  sought  to  strengthen  the  Organi;- 
tion  of  American  States  and  other  cooperatn 
groups  which  promote  hemispheric  progress  a  I 
solidarity. 

We  have  invested  heavily  in  Latin  Americi 
enterprise. 

New  credits,  both  public  and  private,  are  bei? 
made  available  in  greater  volume  than  ever  11 
fore.  Last  year  these  approximated  $1  billiu. 
Our  outstanding  loans  and  investments  in  Laa 
America  now  exceed  $11  billion. 

With  our  sister  republics,  we  have  just  esti- 
lished  the  Inter-American  Development  Bar:. 
With  them  we  hope  this  new  billion-dollar  insti  • 
tion  will  do  much  to  accelerate  economic  growi 

Additionally,  we  have  expanded  technical  1 
operation  programs  throughout  the  Americas 

To  improve  our  own  knowledge  of  our  neh>- 
bors'  needs,  we  recently  established  a  distinguish 
panel  of  private  citizens  under  the  chairmanslp 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.2  This  National  Adi 
sory  Committee  will,  by  continuous  study  of  intr 
American  affairs,  help  us  at  home  better  to  »■ 
operate  with  our  Latin  American  friends.  Met- 
bers  of  this  Committee  will  accompany  me  on  fl 
journey  tomorrow. 


2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  823,  and  Dec.  21,  1!9 
p.  904. 
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This  will  be  a  busy  trip,  for  our  neighbors' 
:oblems  are  many  and  vexing — the  lack  of  de- 
>lopment  capital,  wide  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
:  their  export  commodities,  the  need  for  corn- 
ton  regional  markets  to  foster  efficiency  and  to 
tract  new  credits,  the  need  to  improve  health, 
•lucation,  housing,  and  transportation. 
All  these  are  certain  to  be  subjects  of  discussion 
i  each  of  the  countries  I  visit. 

isis  of  U.S. -Latin  American  Relationships 

And  wherever  I  go  I  shall  state  again  and  again 
ie  basic  principles  and  attitudes  that  govern  our 
>untry's  relationships  in  this  hemisphere.  For 
:ample : 

Our  good-partner  policy  is  a  permanent  guide, 
■tcompassing  nonintervention,  mutual  respect, 
id  juridical  equality  of  states. 
•We  wish,  for  every  American  nation,  a  rapid 
onomic  progress,  with  its  blessings  reaching  all 
ie  people. 

We  are  always  eager  to  cooperate  in  fostering 
und  development  within  the  limits  of  practical 
•- pabilities ;  further,  we  shall  continue  to  urge 
/rery  nation  to  join  in  help  to  the  less  fortunate. 
We  stand  firmly  by  our  pledge  to  help  main- 
in  the  security  of  the  Americas  under  the  Eio 
"ireaty  of  1947. 

We  declare  our  faith  in  the  rule  of  law,  our 
^termination  to  abide  by  treaty  commitments, 
id  our  insistence  that  other  nations  do  likewise. 
We  will  do  all  we  can  to  foster  the  triumph  of 
unan  liberty  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
We  condemn  all  efforts  to  undermine  the  demo- 
atic  institutions  of  the  Americas  through  coer- 
on  or  subversion,  and  we  abhor  the  use  of  the 
)  and  distortion  in  relations  among  nations. 

ilicy  of  Nonintervention 

Very  recently,  in  a  faraway  country  that  has 
I'.ver  known  freedom — one  which  today  holds  mil- 
i>ns  of  humans  in  subjugation — impassioned 
nguage  has  been  used  to  assert  that  the  United 
|;ates  has  held  Latin  America  in  a  colonial  rela- 
bnship  to  ourselves. 
!  That  is  a  blatant  falsehood. 
;  In  all  history  no  nation  has  had  a  more  honor- 


able record  in  its  dealings  with  other  countries 
than  has  the  United  States. 

The  Philippines  are  independent  today — by 
their  own  choice. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  now  proud  partners  in 
our  federated,  democratic  enterprise — by  their 
own  choice. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  commonwealth  within  the 
United  States  system — by  its  own  choice. 

After  the  two  world  wars  and  the  Korean  war, 
the  United  States  did  not  annex  a  single  additional 
acre,  and  it  has  sought  no  advantage  of  any  kind 
at  the  expense  of  another. 

And  in  all  of  Latin  America,  I  repeat,  we  adhere 
honorably  and  persistently  to  the  policy  of 
nonintervention. 

It  is  nonsense  to  charge  that  we  hold — or  that 
we  desire  to  hold — any  nation  in  colonial  status. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  matters  that  friends 
in  this  hemisphere  need  to  talk  about.  I  look 
forward  with  the  keenest  pleasure  to  exchanging 
views  with  the  Presidents  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Uruguay  and  with  their  colleagues. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  upon  my  return  I 
shall  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  historic 
friendship  and  trust  among  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  have  been  strengthened  and  that  our 
common  cause — justice  and  peace  in  freedom — has 
been  reaffirmed  and  given  new  life. 

Good  evening,  and  to  my  Latin  American 
friends,  buenas  tardes. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Bolivia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Bolivia, 
Victor  Andrade,  presented  his  credentials  to  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  on  February  15.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  64 
dated  February  15. 

Uruguay 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Uruguay, 
Carlos  A.  Clulow,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  February  16.  For  texts 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  66 
dated  February  16. 
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National  Security  With  Arms  Limitation 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER1 

Press  release  73  dated  February  18 
I.  Introduction 

I  would  like  to  talk  today  about  a  very  im- 
portant element  of  American  foreign  policy — our 
search  for  safeguarded  arms  limitations  and  prog- 
ress toward  general  disarmament.  As  you  know, 
we  are  about  to  make  a  new  effort  in  the  Ten- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  that  will  meet  in 
Geneva  about  the  middle  of  March.2 

This  effort  is  designed  not  only  to  strengthen 
international  peace  and  avoid  wasteful  use  of  the 
world's  resources  but  also  to  promote  our  national 
security,  in  the  real  sense  of  that  term.  It  com- 
plements the  national  military  programs  and  col- 
lective security  arrangements  that  we  carry  out 
to  this  same  end. 

America's  deep  commitment  to  a  policy  of  arms 
limitation  and  disarmament  is  of  long  standing. 

In  1946,  just  after  the  war's  end,  when  the  U.S. 
still  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons, 
we  proposed  full  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  In  what  must  surely  stand  as  one  of  the 
tragic  turning  points  of  human  history,  the  Soviet 
Government  turned  down  this  extraordinary 
proposal. 

In  1953,  as  part  of  President  Eisenhower's 
great  atoms-for-peace  proposal,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  urged  to  make  with  us  a  start  in  siphoning 
off  nuclear  weapons  materials  into  international 
control.  Although  an  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  was  created,  the  Soviets  have  refused 
to  fulfill  the  original  intent  of  this  proposal  as  a 
means  of  reducing  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 


1  Made  before  the  National  Press  Club  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Feb.  18. 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1959,  p. 
438 ;  Dec.  21, 1959,  p.  902 ;  and  Jan.  11,  1960,  p.  45. 
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In  1955  President  Eisenhower  proposed  at  tl 
Geneva  summit  that  the  United  States  and  V. 
Soviet  Union  accept  mutual  aerial  inspectio 
Again  the  Soviets  held  back ;  their  secrecy  was. 
"must." 

In  March  1956  President  Eisenhower  wrci 
Bulganin  proposing  an  inspected  cessation  of  n 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapO! 
purposes,  and  gradual  contributions  of  such  m- 
terials  from  national  weapons  stockpiles  to  infy- 
national  control.  This  proposal  fell  on  deaf  ea;. 
The  United  States  and  its  allies  then  work  I 
out  a  series  of  partial  arms  limitation  measur , 
including  safeguards  against  surprise  attack,  c>- 
sation  of  production  of  fissionable  materials  fr 
weapons  purposes,  restraints  on  the  transfer  f 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  states,  reductions  of  cc- 
ventional  forces,  and  steps  to  assure  peaceful  tl 
of  outer  space.  These  measures  were  proposed  ) 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  August  1957  at  London.  Agai 
the  Soviets  showed  little  serious  interest  and  tjf 
talks  collapsed. 

Since  1957  we  have  tried  twice  to  single  d 
specific  limited  areas  for  discussion  with  U 
Soviets : 

First,  a  suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  on  whia 
negotiations  are  now  under  way  at  Geneva.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  in  a  moment. 

Second,  technical  discussions  about  safeguai* 
against  surprise  attack.  These  surprise-attsli 
discussions  came  to  nothing  because  the  Sovil 
Union  showed  little  interest  in  serious  technii 
work  that  might  have  paved  the  way  for  later  f 
litical  discussions. 

And  that  is  where  our  search  for  arms  limitati 
stood  when  it  was  agreed  last  year  to  set  up  a  i» 
Ten-Nation  Committee  to  try  again. 
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I.  The  Prospect 

We  approach  these  new  negotiations  with  somb 
lope  that  the  Soviet  leaders  may  be  coming  to 
•ealize  that  the  arms  race  offers  unacceptable  risks. 
This  realization  could  induce  them  to  attach  a 
ugh  priority  to  progress  in  arms  control,  as  being 
n  their  own  national  interest. 

This  progress  is  the  more  needed  because  of  the 
iew  dangers  which  we  confront  as  the  arms  race 
ontinues.    Let  me  mention  two  of  these  dangers: 

First:  Spiraling  competition  in  strategic  deliv- 
ry  systems  with  ever  shorter  reaction  times  could 
3ad  to  war  by  miscalculation.  Such  miscalcula- 
ions  might,  for  example,  cause  an  international 
risis  to  develop  into  general  war  without  either 
ide  really  intending  that  this  should  happen. 

Second:  The  proliferating  production  of  nu- 
lear  weapons  might  eventually  enable  almost  any 
iountry,  however  irresponsible,  to  secure  those 
weapons.  We  are  not  so  concerned  with  regard  to 
he  free  nations  which  might  be  the  next  to  pro- 
duce nuclear  weapons.  But  we  are  concerned  lest 
he  spread  become  wholly  unmanageable:  The 
lore  nations  that  have  the  power  to  trigger  off  a 
iuclear  war,  the  greater  the  chance  that  some  na- 
ion  might  use  this  power  in  haste  or  blind  folly. 

These  dangers  make  our  task  urgent. 

Great  as  are  these  dangers,  however,  they  are 
sss  than  the  dangers  that  would  arise  if  we  were 
o  enter  an  unsafe  arms  control  arrangement. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  free  world  de- 
iends  on  our  present  relative  strength  for  its  sur- 
vival. We  are  conscious  of  the  extent  and  the 
mportance  of  that  relative  strength.  We  will  not 
ompromise  it  out  of  a  desire  for  quick  but  illu- 
ory  results  in  arms  control. 

If  real  progress  on  arms  control  is  to  be  made, 
he  great  weapons  systems  that  have  been  built 
ip  during  the  long  years  of  the  arms  race  must  be 
arefully  and  reciprocally  reduced.  This  is  no 
thort-term  task. 

United  States  action  cannot  be  based  alone  upon 
inother  nation's  promise.    Our  deeds  will  only  be 

iione  in  step  with  verifiable  deeds  of  others.    We 

•11  •     • 
!  fill  insist  on  inspection  procedures  that  will  per- 
mit verification. 
i 
;  We  will,  however,  gage  each  possible  agreement 

i.ot  by  some  abstract  standard  of  perfection  but 

y  one  practical  yardstick:  Would  United  States 

< 
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and  free- world  security  be  greater — or  less — under 
the  agreement  than  without  arms  agreement  ? 

We  will  not  enter  an  agreement  which  fails  to 
meet  this  test. 

III.  Our  Preparations 

If  the  Soviets  should  wish  to  negotiate  seriously 
in  the  Ten-Nation  Committee,  they  will  find  us 
ready.  Your  Government  is  making  intensive 
preparations. 

We  in  the  State  Department  have  conducted  an 
extensive  review  of  the  disarmament  problem. 

The  disarmament  office  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  being  expanded,  and  a  special  group 
under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  estab- 
lished to  assist  in  arms  control  studies  and 
negotiations. 

To  augment  the  studies  continually  being  made 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  myself  by  our 
own  staffs,  a  special  committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Charles  Coolidge  has  reviewed  the 
arms  control  question.3 

And  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee has  established  a  special  panel  for  continuing 
study  of  disarmament  problems  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  former  chairman,  Dr.  [James  R.] 
Killian  [Jr.]. 

Mr.  Fredrick  Eaton,  who  is  here  with  us  today, 
will  lead  our  delegation  at  Geneva;  he  and  his 
staff  are  now  developing  a  common  approach  to 
these  negotiations  with  our  allies  in  the  Ten-Na- 
tion Committee:  Canada,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

These  countries  share  equally  with  us  the  task 
of  preparing  agreed  proposals  for  the  forthcoming 
negotiations.  Each  of  them  will,  I  am  sure,  make 
an  important  and  distinctive  contribution. 

We  will  also  consult  closely  with  all  our  NATO 
partners  and  a  number  of  other  treaty  friends. 

We  shall  keep  in  constant  consultation  with  the 
Congress. 

And  the  United  Nations  will,  of  course,  be  kept 
fully  informed. 

IV.  The  American  Purpose 

Speaking  generally,  we  will  have  two  major 
goals  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations : 

Urgently,  to  try  to  create  a  more  stable  military 
environment,  which  will  curtail  the  risk  of  war 


8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  17,  1959,  p.  237. 
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and  permit  reductions  in  national  armed  forces 
and  armaments. 

Subsequently,  to  cut  national  armed  forces  and 
armaments  further  and  to  build  up  international 
peacekeeping  machinery,  to  the  point  where 
aggression  will  be  deterred  by  international 
rather  than  national  force. 

These  two  goals  are  equally  important.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  each  of  them. 

V.  Creating  a  More  Stable  Military  Environment 

A  more  stable  military  environment  will  re- 
quire measures  to  control  the  two  types  of  dangers 
of  a  continuing  arms  race  to  which  I  referred. 

First,  to  meet  the  danger  of  miscalculation, 
there  is  need  for  safeguards  against  surprise 
attack. 

If  these  safeguards  are  effective,  there  will  be 
less  chance  of  one  side  being  moved  to  surprise 
attack  by  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  military 
moves  of  the  other  side  portend  such  attack.  This 
danger  may  be  particularly  acute  in  a  major  in- 
ternational crisis,  when  tensions  are  high  and 
both  sides  are  moving  to  heightened  readiness. 

These  safeguards  could  include  zones  for  aerial 
and  mobile  ground  inspection.  In  the  past  we 
have  suggested  such  inspection  in  Europe,  the 
Arctic  area,  and  equivalent  areas  of  North 
America  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Arrangements  for  more  selective  inspection  in 
larger  regions  might  also  be  feasible.  Our  August 
1957  proposals4  provided  that  ground  observers 
might  be  stationed  outside,  as  well  as  inside, 
agreed  zones  of  aerial  and  mobile  ground  inspec- 
tion. Such  observers  might  prove  useful,  during 
a  major  crisis,  in  helping  to  verify  that  neither 
side  was  preparing  a  surprise  attack  upon  the 
other. 

Other  arrangements  for  exchanging  information 
might  be  developed  to  assure  against  potentially 
dangerous  misunderstandings  about  events  in 
outer  space. 

These  different  kinds  of  measures  to  increase  the 
information  available  to  each  side  could,  where 
appropriate,  be  complemented  by  controls  over 
armaments  which  would  also  be  designed  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  miscalculation  and  surprise  attack. 
The  second  danger — that  of  the  promiscuous 
spread  of  production  of  nuclear  weapons — is  one 


that  we,  our  major  allies,  and  the  Soviet  Unic 
should  all  view  with  real  concern. 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  the  testing  ol 
nuclear  weapons  and  eventually  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes  must! 
be  prohibited  under  effective  inspection. 

We  are  trying  to  take  a  first  step  to  this  end  ir 
the  Geneva  test-suspension  negotiations. 

We  proposed,  and  have  as  our  objective,  a  sus 
pension  of  all  nuclear  tests  under  effective  inter  j 
national  controls.    At  present,  however,  there  iij 
no  agreed  technical  basis  for  the  establishment  o: 
effective  controls  over  nuclear  tests  in  the  smallei  j 
yield   ranges.     Accordingly  the  President  sugj 
gested  on  February  11 5  that  we  agree  on  a  pro 
hibition  of  those  kinds  of  nuclear  tests  whicl 
could  be  controlled  within  the  limits  of  preseri 
scientific  knowledge  and  under  the  limited  inspec 
tion  procedures  that  the  Soviets  seemed  preparet 
to  accept. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  now  submitted  a  counter 
proposal  for  a  comprehensive  suspension  whicj 
may  reflect  a  changing  view  of  the  inspection  prq 
cedures  that  are  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment.  We  will  give  this  proposal  very  carefu 
consideration. 

An  inspected  suspension  of  nuclear  tests  wouk 
be  a  useful  step  toward  the  goal  of  halting  th 
proliferation  of  national  nuclear  weapons  stock 
piles.  To  fulfill  this  goal,  our  eventual  objectivt 
would  remain  the  cessation  of  all  production  o 
fissionable  material  for  nuclear  weapons. 

These  modern  measures  to  meet  the  major  dan 
gers  of  a  continuing  arms  race,  and  thus  to  main 
tain  a  stable  military  environment,  are  ver 
different  from  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  elimi 
nate  certain  weapons  and  dismantle  nationa 
military  establishments  in  the  years  between  th 
two  world  wars.  Arms  control  problems  in  th 
nuclear  era  are  as  different  from  the  problems  o 
a  quarter  century  ago  as  those  problems  differs 
from  the  efforts  made  to  ease  the  rigors  of  wa 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  cannot  progress  toward  disarmament 
against  the  present  background  of  a  wide  spectrun 
of  complex  weapons,  merely  by  repeating  or  en 
dorsing  hollow  slogans  such  as  "ban  the  bomb, 
"give  up  foreign  bases,"  or  "cut  armed  forces  b; 
one-third."    One  measure  of  the  Soviets'  serious 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  16, 1957,  p.  451. 
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less  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  will  be  their 
ecognition  of  this  fact. 

In  the  absence  of  arms  control,  the  bomb,  the 
>ases,  the  forces — all  respond  to  an  urgent  need 
or  deterring  aggression.  The  purpose  of  initial 
,rms  control  measures  should  be  to  permit  this 
leed  to  be  met  in  a  way  which  will  reduce — rather 
han  increase — the  existing  risk  of  war. 

As  we  thus  move  toward  a  more  stable  military 
nvironment,  progressive,  gradual,  and  balanced 
eductions  in  national  military  forces  can  and 
hould  be  accomplished.  Manpower  ceilings 
hould  be  placed  on  national  forces  and  desig- 
ated  quantities  of  conventional  armaments  trans- 
erred  to  international  custody. 

'I.  General  Disarmament 

These  measures  to  create  a  stable  military  en- 
ironment  would  be  the  first  stage  in  our  approach 
o  disarmament. 

They  would  enhance  our  national  security  and 
educe  the  danger  of  war. 

They  would  also  leave  our  essential  national 
reedom  of  action  and  our  relative  national  capa- 
cities unimpaired.  Since  large  national  forces 
»Tould  thus  still  be  under  arms,  national  force — not 
nternational  law — would  still  be  the  ultimate 
esort. 

To  assure  a  world  of  peaceful  change,  we  should 
•roject  a  second  stage  of  general  disarmament. 
)ur  objective  in  this  second  stage  should  be 
wof  old : 

First,  to  create  certain  universally  accepted  rules 
f  law  which,  if  followed,  would  prevent  all 
ations  from  attacking  other  nations.  Such  rules 
f  law  should  be  backed  by  a  world  court  and  by 
ffective  means  of  enforcement — that  is,  by  inter- 
ational  armed  force. 

Second,  to  reduce  national  armed  forces,  under 
afeguarded  and  verified  arrangements,  to  the 
oint  where  no  single  nation  or  group  of  nations 
ould  effectively  oppose  this  enforcement  of  inter- 
ational  law  by  international  machinery. 

Unless  both  these  objectives  are  kept  firmly  in 
iew,  an  agreement  for  general  disarmament  might 
iad  to  a  world  of  anarchy.  In  the  absence  of 
i  ffective  international  peacekeeping  machinery, 
ations  might  violate  the  disarmament  agreement 
/ith  impunity  and  thus  seek  to  gain  a  decisive 
Jeadstart  in  building  up  their  armaments.    More- 


over, since  each  state  would  be  allowed  to  retain 
internal  security  forces,  populous  states  would 
retain  quite  substantial  forces  which  they  might — 
in  the  absence  of  such  peacekeeping  machinery — 
use  effectively  against  their  smaller  neighbors. 

To  guard  against  these  dangers,  we  should,  as 
general  disarmament  is  approached,  work  toward 
effective  international  arrangements  which  will 
maintain  peace  and  security  and  promote  justice 
according  to  law.  We  are  ready  now  to  take  part 
in  appropriate  studies  to  this  end.  A  useful 
framework  and  a  considerable  body  of  experience 
already  exists  in  the  United  Nations. 

These  studies  could  focus  on  two  types  of  basic 
and  needed  change : 

First,  the  strengthening  and  development  of  in- 
ternational instruments  to  prevent  national  ag- 
gression in  a  world  that  has  been  disarmed,  except 
for  internal  security  forces. 

Second,  the  strengthening  and  development  of 
international  machinery  to  insure  just  and  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputed  issues  in  a  disarmed 
world. 

Progress  along  both  these  basic  lines  will  be 
needed  if  the  goal  of  general  disarmament  is  to 
be  fulfilled. 

We  need  not — and  should  not — wait,  however, 
to  make  a  start  in  taking  more  limited  measures 
that  would  have  independent  value  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  institutions  for  keeping  the  peace 
and  that  would  facilitate  progress  toward  dis- 
armament. I  have  in  mind  such  actions  as  en- 
hancing the  usefulness  of  the  United  Nations 
International  Law  Commission  and  supporting 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold's  efforts  to  de- 
velop standby  arrangements  for  a  United  Nations 
Force  and  other  forms  of  U.N.  presence  in  places 
where  there  is  danger  of  a  resort  to  force.  We 
plan  to  consult  in  the  United  Nations  on  a  series 
of  such  specific  measures. 

VII.  Conclusion 

These,  then,  are  the  broad  lines  of  the  renewed 
effort  which  the  United  States  Government  is 
about  to  make  to  enhance  U.S.  national  security 
through  arms  control  and  eventual  general  dis- 
armament. The  specific  elements  of  that  effort 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  the  product  of  the  con- 
sultations now  underway  with  our  allies. 

If   this  initiative  is  to  have   any   chance  of 
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success,  it  will  need  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  and  Congress.  We 
shall  consult  closely  with  the  Congress  and  report 
fully  to  the  American  people  at  each  stage. 

The  success  of  this  effort  will  depend,  in  part,  on 
what  the  Soviet  Union  conceives  to  be  the  alter- 
native to  safeguarded  arms  agreements.  If  the 
Soviet  leaders  believe  that  the  free  world  is  likely 
to  disarm  unilaterally,  they  will  see  little  reason 
to  enter  into  safeguarded  agreements.  Contin- 
ued and  effective  prosecution  of  U.S.  and  other 
free-world  military  programs  and  of  our  Mutual 
Security  Program  is  thus  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  any  prospect  of  progress  in  arms  control. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  achieve  such 
progress  in  an  effort  to  find  a  better  way  than  the 
spiraling  arms  race  to  try  to  maintain  peace  and 
security,  it  will  find  us  responsive. 

The  peril  that  confronts  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  world  today  is  too  great  to  admit 
of  anything  but  the  most  strenuous,  devoted,  and 
persistent  effort  to  this  end. 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  PERIOD 

Press  release  75  dated  February  18 

There  was  a  question-and-answer  period  follow- 
ing Secretary  Berter's  address.  Ed  Edstrom, 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club,  read  the 
questions  and  the  Secretary  answered,  as  follows: 

Q.  The  first  question  I  have  here  is:  Why 
has  Russia  repeatedly  fought  for  the  minimum 
inspection  in  all  disarmament  negotiations? 

A.  I  think  that  the  answer  to  that  is  compara- 
tively simple.  The  Russians  have  a  very  real 
military  advantage  in  the  secrecy  lying  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  For  many,  many  years,  as  you 
know,  they  have  not  allowed  travel  in  many  sec- 
tions of  their  country.  They  have  guarded  as- 
siduously their  installations  of  a  military  nature. 
They  have  let  a  minimum  of  information  trickle 
out  from  the  country  itself. 

Their  great  worry  is  that  they  may  give  up 
that  military  asset  of  secrecy  without  getting  an 
adequate  quid  pro  quo.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  I 
think  that  they  have  resisted  the  kind  of  inspection 
that  we  felt  was  essential  in  a  safeguarded  agree- 
ment. 
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Q.  I  will  just  read  these  questions  as  they  coi 
up  from  the  audience,  Mr.  Secretary. 

It  has  been  reported  that  our  distinguished 
foreign  guests  have  been  disappointed  that  thi\ 
United  States  has  no  disarmament  plan  readyl 
The  Goolidge  Committee  has  been  working  on  thi\ 
problem.  Was  this  report  not  ready?  If  not\ 
why? 

A.  I  think  there  are  two  questions  that  an! 
involved  there.  I  will  begin  with  the  Coolidg 
report.  That  report  was  a  study  made  for  thJ 
benefit  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  mysell 
and  was  not  necessarily  to  have  been  a  completl 
guideline  in  the  matter  of  disarmament.  It  ha 
been  a  useful  instrument  for  us  to  work  with. 

With  regard  to  the  disappointment  of  our  col 
leagues  who  are  working  together  with — and  ii 
this  matter  I  think  I  should  probably  have  to  aa 
them  to  speak  for  themselves.  I  don't  think 
have  a  right  to  speak  for  them.  But  in  tryinj 
to  reach  an  agreed  position,  which  we  are  a] 
trying  to  do,  it  is  obvious  that  one  should  explor 
as  many  phases  of  this  whole  matter,  both  from ' 
positive  and  a  negative  point  of  view,  as  is  pof 
sible  within  the  framework  of  their  particular  ir  i 
structions  and  within  the  time  that  has  bee 
allowed. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  indicated  in  my  state 
ment,  that  I  am  hopeful  that  before  we  meet  ti 
Russians  we  will  have  a  satisfactory  agreed  p( 
sition.     (Applause.) 

Q.  Are  the  prospects  for  peace  better  or  icon 
than  during  the  September  Camp  David  summ 
meeting? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  way  of  judgin 
that.  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  travels  and  in  h  j 
speeches  since  the  Camp  David  meeting  has  bee 
speaking  softly  in  one  respect— namely,  his  coi 
fidence  that  we  can  reach  agreement  in  the  di 
armament  field— and  more  harshly  with  respect  1 
the  political  problems  that  are  involved  in  col 
nection  with  Berlin  and  Germany.  There  is,  < 
course,  no  way  of  predicting  what  will  happen  i 
the  summit  conference  nor  the  degree  of  impo 
tance  that  will  be  attached  to  the  various  matte 
that  are  likely  to  be  discussed  there.  But  insofi 
as  the  chances  of  making  headway  at  the  summ 
are  concerned,  I  would  say  that  as  of  the  momei. 
they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  wel 
at  the  time  of  the  Camp  David  talks. 
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Q.  Here  is  a  name  we  haven't  heard  in  a  long 
ime,  Mr.  Secretary.,  In  view  of  Harold  Stassen's 
xperience  in  disarmament  negotiations,  do  you 
nticipate  he  will  be  needed  again  in  this 
dministrationf    {Laughter.) 

A.  I  personally  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
larold  Stassen's  ability.  However,  he  has  now 
een  out  of  the  disarmament  field  for  the  past  2 
ears,  and  it  would  be  my  guess  that  he  would  not 
ecessarily  be  reentering  that  field,  unless  there 
ould  be  a  very  real  need  for  additional  services 
eyond  those  which  I  expect  to  be  performed 
rilliantly  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fredrick  Eaton. 
Applause.) 

Q.  How  can  you  expect  Russia  to  accept  in- 
vection  of  its  armaments  when  its  capacity  to  con- 
zal  its  missile  bases  remains  such  an  advantage? 

A.  I  think  that  that  question  comes  very  much 
nder  the  same  category  as  the  first  question — that 
lis  is  a  great  advantage,  that  the  Russians  are  not 
oing  to  be  willing  to  give  up  that  advantage 
ghtly  without  feeling  that  they  have  an  assurance 
(f  a  quid  pro  quo  that  compensates  them  for  giv- 
lg  it  up.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  very  serious 
roblems  that  I  think  all  of  us  here  recognize  we 
ill  have  to  face  in  trying  to  work  out  adequate  in- 
fection. And  without  adequate  inspection  and 
?rincation  I  can  see  very  little  progress  being 
iade  in  the  whole  disarmament  field. 

■  S. -Cuban  Relations 

Q.  We  now  come  to  the  big  one,  Mr.  Secretary, 
here  have  been  a  number  of  questions  on  Cuba, 
these  questions  have  various  technical  things: 
bout  at  what  point  will  the  United  States  take 
'■taliatory  economic  action  against  Cuba  by  cut- 
ng  its  sugar  quota,  the  pegged  price,  or  tariff 
reference?  Are  you  considering  Brazil  or  Ar- 
mtina  as  a  third  power  to  mediate  the  United 
tates-Cuban  problem?  The  report  is  that  the 
\tate  Department  is  readying  a  new  uget  tough'''1 
\olicy  on  Cuba.  I  think  it  all  boils  down  to  two 
\iestions:  (1)  Plaintive:  '■'■When  are  we  going 
,'  do  something  about  Cuba?''''  (£)  Belligerent: 
[What  about  Cuba?"    (Laughter.) 

I  A.  In  the  presence  of  Ambassador  [Philip  W.] 
i'Onsal  here,  I  hesitate  answering  any  of  these 
jiestions  because,  to  my  mind,  he  is  one  of  the 
inest  ambassadors  that  we  have.    He  is  one  of  the 


most  levelheaded  and  has  been  conducting  his 
mission  with  very  great  skill.     (Applause.) 

I  am  not  surprised  that  there  are  many  questions 
in  regard  to  Cuba.  It  is,  obviously,  as  I  think  both 
the  President  and  I  have  said  before,  a  situation 
which  gives  us  very  real  concern. 

The  question  of  economic  retaliation  is  one  that 
has  to  be  gaged,  obviously,  in  the  framework  of  a 
great  many  other  considerations. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  Sugar  Act,  which  is  usually 
referred  to  in  this  connection :  In  the  first  place, 
by  international  agreement  we  have  taken  a  pledge 
that  we  would  not  utilize  either  political  or  eco- 
nomic means  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  nation  in  Latin  America.  That  was  our 
agreement  under  the  OAS  [Organization  of 
American  States].  In  the  second  place,  the  sugar 
agreement  has  many  ramifications.  It  was  first 
written  and  the  preference  was  established  in 
1934,  at  a  time  when  there  was  chaos  in  the  sugar 
market  and  our  own  producers,  our  own  refiners, 
and  those  in  many  other  nations  were  plagued  by 
the  competition  of  surplus  production  and  the  fact 
of  very  uncertain  markets. 

When  that  Sugar  Act  was  written,  as  you  know, 
there  were  other  countries  involved  in  it  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  and  its  purpose  was  to  inject 
into  the  overall  sugar  picture  a  degree  of  stabil- 
ity— which  it  was  very  successful  in  doing.  And 
I  would  say  there  are  at  least  five  other  nations, 
very  friendly  nations  to  us,  who  are  involved  and 
who  share  a  part  of  the  preferential  quota  market, 
in  which,  of  course,  Cuba  has  the  very  largest 
share  of  all. 

So  in  looking  at  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  possible 
means  of  economic  retaliation,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  a  great  many  considerations  that  have  to 
be  studied  and  studied  very  carefully,  so  that  in 
trying  to  accomplish  a  given  objective  we  may  not 
be  creating  for  ourselves  some  other  problems  of 
an  equally  serious  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  remainder  of  our  relations, 
we  are  exercising,  I  think,  a  degree  of  restraint 
and  patience  which  the  situation  warrants.  I  am 
obviously  not  going  to  discuss  what  I  have  termed 
a  deteriorating  situation,  and  which  I  still  con- 
sider a  deteriorating  situation,  in  great  detail  now. 
But  we  still  have  faith  that  the  latent  friendship 
between  the  Cuban  and  the  American  people  will 
bring  order  out  of  the  present  picture  without  the 
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extremes  that  may  ensue  and  that,  naturally,  all 
of  us  dislike  very  much  viewing  as  a  prospect. 

I  am  hopeful  that  perhaps  one  of  these  days  you 
will  have  Mr.  Bonsai  with  you  as  a  guest  here 
when  you  can  go  into  many  more  of  the  details, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  can  find  no  better 
informant  nor  one  with  better  judgment  to  talk 
to  you  about  them.     (Applause. ) 

Q.  Now,  what  does  the  President  of  Brazil  mean 
lohen  he  talks  about  the  "watt  of  silence"  that 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  ? 

A.  I  frankly  don't  know.  (Laughter.)  I 
hadn't  seen  that  quotation  before,  so  that  it's  an 
entirely  new  one  to  me.  If  he  is  referring  to  a 
wall  of  silence  with  respect  to  additional  financial 
aid  for  Brazil,  that  might  be  possible.  We  have 
been  discussing  with  Brazil  the  financial  situation 
for  a  long  period  of  time  and  in  a  very  amicable 
way.  Brazil,  however,  has  also  been  discussing 
its  troubles  with  the  Monetary  Fund,  and  we  are 
all  trying  to  work  together  in  order  to  help  Brazil 
to  solve  its  own  internal  economic  problems.  It's 
very  possible  that  with  the  coming  visits  we  shall 
have  additional  talks  on  that  subject,  and  I'm 
hopeful  that  in  time  we  can  get  such  economic 
problems  as  exist  between  us  straightened  away. 

Q.  Sir,  how  do  you  rate  biological  warfare  as 
a  threat  to  the  West  compared  to  the  nuclear 
threat? 

A.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  way  of  making  a 
comparison  unless  one  knows  what  the  intentions 
of  the  other  fellow  are  to  use  them.  Biological 
warfare,  as  far  as  I  know,  can  mean  a  great  vari- 
ety of  things.  It  can  mean  bacterial,  it  can  mean 
lethal  gases,  it  can  mean  other  types  of  chemical 
warfare.  It's  a  very,  very  wide  field,  and  nat- 
urally we  haven't  the  vaguest  idea  in  what  form 
or  in  what  quantity  it  might  be  used  against  us. 
Unless  one  could  measure  that,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  set  it  up  as  against  nuclear  warfare, 
although  obviously  nuclear  warfare  is  likely  to 
cause  many  more  casualties  much  faster  than  is 
particularly  biological  warfare.  I  don't  think 
that  at  this  time  there  is  any  basis  of  comparison. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  the  United 
States  Government  where  studies  of  the  effects  of 
disarmament  on  the  United  States  economy  and 
corrective  measures  are  being  studied  seriously? 


A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  studies  that  an 
being  made.    I  cannot  conceive  of  disarmament 
coming  in  terms  of  a  sudden  $40  million  cut  ill 
the  United  States  budget  and  the  cancellation  o] 
all  production  that  is  now  under  way  in  th<  | 
United  States.    The  preparations  for  defense  art 
requiring  a  considerable  part  of  our  budget,  o: 
course,  and  a  considerable  part  of  our  gross  na 
tional  product.     However,  if  we  begin  to  feaJ 
what  disarmament  might  do  to  us  from  an  ecoj 
nomic  point  of  view,  I  think  we  are  in  a  very  sa<| 
situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  favor  accepting  th\ 
new  passes  which  the  Russians  are  now ^  insistm  \ 
that  Allied  military  missions  carry  while  travel] 
ing  in  East  Germany? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  which  is  still  under  dis 
cussion  in  Berlin.  I  think  that  it  has  been  mad 
clear  from  the  press  stories  that  have  been  issue 
so  far  that  we  are  not  at  all  keen  to  accept  th 
new  designation  on  those  passes  which  indicate 
that  instead  of  being  issued  for  travel  in  tfc 
Soviet-occupied  zone  of  Germany  they  are  fc 
travel  in  the  "German  Democratic  Kepublic."  i 
I  say,  however,  this  is  a  matter  still  being  discusse 
with  our  French  and  our  British  colleagues,  and  i 
would  not  want  to  go  into  a  further  discussion  cj 
that  while  these  talks  are  still  continuing. 

Q.  What  do  you  hear  about  that  submarine  o'\ 
Argentina?    (Laughter.) 

A.  I'm  afraid  that  my  firsthand  knowledge  ( 
the  subject  is  no  greater  than  yours.  The  Na\ 
group  that  went  down  there  that  were  requested  I 
the  Argentine  Government  have,  as  far  as  I  kno* 
not  yet  returned.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  fo 
mal  report  from  them.  It  seems  clear  that,  in  tbi 
particular  bay  in  which  one  or  perhaps  two  we: 
reported  to  be  cooped  up,  they  are  no  longer  ther 
I  notice  that  our  Soviet  friends  announced  that 
was  not  a  Soviet  submarine,  or  they  were  n> 
Soviet  submarines,  but  the  announcement  can 
after  the  announcement  that  the  submarines  hi 
escaped. 

Q.  A  naval  friend  of  mine  said  that  certain' 
was  a  whale  of  a  story.    (Laughter.) 

Communist  China 

Q.  Is  Communist  China  a  greater  menace  to  of 
national  security  than  the  U.S.S.R.? 
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:  A.  There  again  it's  very  hard  to  make  any  com- 
arison.  The  attitude  that  Communist  China  is 
)day  adopting  toward  the  United  States  is,  of 
>urse,  a  great  deal  tougher  one  publicly  than  that 
iopted  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  in  compara- 
le  meetings  where  they  are  together,  it's  the 
hinese  who  say  the  nastiest  words  about  us. 
his  may  be  a  calculated  thing  at  a  time  when  the 
ussians  are  trying  to  increase  the  spirit  of  what 
ley  call  Camp  David.  This  question  obviously 
ould  have  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  that 
present  and  future.  At  the  present  I  would  say 
le  answer  is  definitely  "No."  For  the  future 
/erything  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  Chinese 
welopment  both  from  a  military  and  an  eco- 
)mic  point  of  view.  And  I  think  it  would  be  f  ool- 
irdy  for  anyone  to  predict  what  in  15  or  20  years 
•om  now  might  be  the  greater  menace  to  us.  Let 
j  hope  that  the  sanity  of  the  world  will  have  pro- 
cessed to  a  point  where  perhaps  as  menaces  we 
<n  feel  that  there  is  a  standoff  potential  which 
ill  not  make  either  of  them  a  menace. 

Q.  Here  are  two  questions  on  the  French  atomic 
<;periments.  Now  that  France  is  an  atomic  power, 

■  is  she  been  invited  to  join  the  Geneva  talks? 
'ill  she  be?  And,  two,  do  you  believe  that  the 
rench  nuclear  weapon  experience  qualifies  France 
•xder  American  law  to  receive  nuclear  informa- 
on  and  materials?   If  not,  do  you  favor  a  change 

■  the  law? 

A.  Again  there  are  two  questions.     I  think  I 

I  ight  to  address  them  both  to  my  good  friend  sit- 
lg  at  my  right  here,  Mr.  [Jules]  Moch.    As  far 

:  I  know,  there  have  been  no  discussions  with 
ranee  whatsoever  about  entering  into  the  Geneva 
tlks,  nor  have  I  heard  any  question  discussed 
|  to  what  might  be  anticipated  in  that  direction. 
'  lis  is  something  that  still  has  to  develop. 

I I  may  say  that  I  personally  do  not  know 
nether  the  tests  that  the  French  are  conducting 

I II  be  continued  or  not.  There  have  been  reports 
'jat  there  may  be  more.  But  I  certainly  don't 
liow  on  my  own,  and  I  rather  doubt  whether  Mr. 
^och  would  want  to  say  anything  about  that  at 
''is  time. 

!  Insofar  as  the  existing  law  and  the  explosion  of 
'is  weapon  are  concerned,  the  reading  of  the  legis- 
Hve  history  of  that  law  would  not  be  encouraging 
JDm  the  point  of  view  of  saying  that  the  shooting 


off  of  this  weapon  would  automatically  entitle 
France  to  a  sharing  of  atomic  secrets.  The  legis- 
lative history  is  long  and  complicated.  And  ob- 
viously the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress has  a  great  deal  to  say  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  I  cannot  predict  what  will  happen.  As 
of  the  moment,  as  the  President  has  said,  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  prepared  to  send  up  any  change 
in  the  law  to  the  Congress.  Nor  have  we  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  French  since  the  bomb  has 
been  exploded. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  a  Press  Club  cer- 
tificate of  appreciation  for  you,  given  to  the 
Honorable  Christian  Herter  in  recognition  of 
meritorious  service  to  correspondents  of  press, 
radio,  and  television  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 


Anniversary  of  Independence 
of  Baltic  States 

Statement  by  Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  65  dated  February  15 

Forty-two  years  ago  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  proclaimed  their  national  independence. 
These  declarations  of  independence  were  based  on 
strong  national  traditions  which  had  endured  for 
centuries  despite  periods  of  heavy  oppression. 
The  Soviet  Government  was  among  those  which 
granted  early  recognition  and  claimed  to  renounce 
forever  all  sovereign  rights  in  the  new  Baltic  na- 
tions. However,  after  two  decades  of  freedom 
the  Baltic  countries  were  forcibly  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  wish  on  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  our  strong 
and  lasting  friendship  for  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  to  assure  them  once  again  that  they 
remain  very  much  in  our  thoughts.  Our  close  ties 
with  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
stem  from  a  common  devotion  to  freedom  as  well 
as  from  the  important  contribution  which  people 
from  these  lands  have  made  to  the  development 
and  enrichment  of  the  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  life  of  the  United  States.  We  retain  the 
strong  conviction  that  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  entitled  to  governments 
of  their  own  choosing  and  look  to  the  day  when 
the  Baltic  countries  can  again  enjoy  national 
independence. 
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President  Authorizes  Seizures 
of  Arms  Being  Illegally  Exported 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  18 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  issued  on  February  18  an  Execu- 
tive order  which  confers  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certain  seizure  powers  set  forth  in  section  401 
of  title  22  of  the  United  States  Code.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  order  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  seize  and  detain  arms,  munitions  of 
war,  and  other  articles  intended  to  be  or  being 
illegally  exported  from  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  means  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  ef- 
fectuating the  illegal  exportation. 

The  order  provides  specifically  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  authorized  to  seize  and  detain  arms 
or  munitions  of  war  or  other  articles  and  to  seize 
and  detain  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  contain- 
ing such  items  which  has  been,  or  is  being,  used  in 
exporting  or  attempting  to  export  such  arms  or 
munitions  of  war  or  other  articles,  whenever  an 
attempt  is  made  to  export  or  ship  from  or  take  out 
of  the  United  States  such  arms  or  munitions  of  war 
or  other  articles  in  violation  of  law,  or  whenever 
it  is  known,  or  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe, 
that  such  arms  or  munitions  of  war  or  other  ar- 
ticles are  intended  to  be,  or  are  being  or  have  been, 
exported  or  removed  from  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  law. 

The  order  further  provides  that  the  authority 
thus  conferred  upon  the  Attorney  General  may  be 
exercised  by  any  official  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  whom  the  Attorney  General  may  desig- 
nate.    The  Attorney  General  will  designate  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  exercise  the  authority  conferred  by  this  order. 
These  seizure  powers  are  intended  to  aid  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  carrying  out  its  investiga- 
tive responsibilities  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
country's  neutrality  statutes,  especially  that  pro- 
vision which  makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone  know- 
ingly to  set  on  foot  or  take  part  in  a  military  or 
naval  expedition  or  enterprise  against  a  govern- 
ment with  which  this  country  is  at  peace. 

This  order  in  no  way  affects  the  seizure  powers 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  section 
401  of  title  22  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  continue  to  exercise 
these  powers  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of 
statutes  within  his  jurisdiction. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10863  » 


Authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  Seize  Arms  aWi 
Munitions  of  War,  and  Other  Articles,  Pursuant  tc 
Section  1  of  Title  VI  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1917,  as 
Amended 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1  ol 
Title  VI  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1917,  40  Stat.  223,  ai 
amended  by  section  1  of  the  act  of  August  13,  1953,  6T 
Stat.  577  (22  U.S.C.  401),  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Attorney  General  is  hereby  designated 
under  section  1  of  Title  VI  of  the  act  of  June  15,  1917 
as  amended  by  section  1  of  the  act  of  August  13,  1953,  ai 
a  person  duly  authorized  to  seize  and  detain  arms  o 
munitions  of  war  or  other  articles,  and  to  seize  and  de 
tain  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  containing  such  item 
or  which  has  been,  or  is  being,  used  in  exporting  or  at 
tempting  to  export  such  arms  or  munitions  of  war  o,: 
other  articles,  whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
export  or  ship  from  or  take  out  of  the  United  States  sue 
arms  or  munitions  of  war  or  other  articles  in  violatio1 
of  law,  or  whenever  it  is  known,  or  there  is  probabl 
cause  to  believe,  that  such  arms  or  munitions  of  war  o 
other  articles  are  intended  to  be,  or  are  being  or  hav 
been,  exported  or  removed  from  the  United  States  i 
violation  of  law. 

Sec.    2.  The   authority    conferred   upon   the   Attorne . 
General  by  section  1  of  this  order  may  be  exercised  fc 
any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  designated  ft 
such  purpose  by  the  Attorney  General. 

/O  (^^^L^tXjCj^uu^  Ask** 

The  White  House, 
February  18,  1960. 


Seven  Additional  Scientists 
Assigned  to  Overseas  Posts 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febr 
ary  13  (press  release  58  dated  February  11)  tl 
appointment  of  seven  additional  scientists  for  i 
science  program.2  Three  of  the  appointees  a 
assigned  as  science  officers  at  New  Delhi,  Buen 
Aires,  and  Kio  de  Janeiro,  four  as  deputy  scien 
officers  at  London,  Stockholm,  New  Delhi,  ai. 

Tokyo. 

The  men  selected  are :  Earnest  C.  Watson,  de:. 
of  the  faculty,  California  Institute  of  Technolog, 
as  science  officer  for  New  Delhi ;  Neal  Weber,  pi- 


1 25  Fed.  Reg.  1507. 

2  For  names  of  the  science  officers  whose  appointmei* 
were  announced  on  December  13,  1958,  see  Bulletin  l 
December  29, 1958,  p.  1048. 
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essor  of  zoology,  Swarthmore  College,  as  science 
fficer  for  Buenos  Aires ;  Harry  W.  Wells,  chair- 
ian,  upper  atmospheric  section,  Carnegie  Insti- 
ution  of  Washington,  as  science  officer  for  Rio  de 
aneiro;  John  B.  Bateman,  biophysicist,  U.S. 
Lrmy  Chemical  Corps,  as  deputy  science  officer 
or  London ;  William  H.  Littlewood,  zoologist  and 
.ceanographer,  U.S.  Navy  Hydrographic  Office, 
s  deputy  science  officer  for  Stockholm ;  David  C. 
life,  International  Cooperation  Administration 
dviser  to  the  Government  of  Thailand  and 
ormerly  professor  of  zoology,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
ersity,  as  deputy  science  officer  for  New  Delhi; 
{nd  Marshall  Crouch,  professor  of  physics,  Case 
nstitute  of  Technology,  as  deputy  science  officer 
or  Tokyo. 

This  is  the  second  series  of  appointments  to  be 
lade  for  the  science  program  of  the  Department 
if  State  under  Wallace  R.  Brode,  Science  Adviser 
)  the  Secretary.3  The  first  appointments 
ssigned  science  officers  to  our  embassies  in  Lon- 
on,  Paris,  Rome,  Bonn,  Stockholm,  and  Tokyo. 

The  science  program  of  the  Department  has 
:een  extremely  well  received  at  home  and  abroad 
nd  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Depart- 
lent  and  its  Foreign  Service.  The  latest  science 
fficer  appointments  maintain  the  high  standards 
;t  by  Dr.  Brode  in  the  initial  selection  of  scien- 
sts :  a  reputation  in  science  on  the  international 
:ene,  a  facility  with  the  language  of  the  country, 
ad  a  knowledge  of  the  status  of  science  in  the 
ountry  of  assignment.  In  all  cases  the  scientific 
iscipline  of  the  deputy  complements  that  of  the 
:ience  officer  in  order  to  insure  more  adequate 
^presentation  and  coverage  of  science. 

The  deputy  science  officer  will  assist  the  science 
fficer,  whose  duties  are  as  follows :  advise  the  am- 
assador  and  his  staff  on  science  matters,  keep 
breast  of  changes  in  the  organizational  structure 
f  science  in  the  government  of  the  assigned  coun- 
jy,  evaluate  the  interaction  of  science  with  for- 
tgn  policy,  assess  current  scientific  programs 
broad,  and  enhance  liaison  between  the  United 
jtates  and  foreign  scientists  and  engineers.  All 
jf  the  men  will  enter  on  duty  within  the  next  few 
jionths  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Crouch,  who 
igan  his  term  at  Tokyo  7  months  ago. 

' 

*  For  a  statement  by  Dr.  Brode  on  "The  Role  of  Science 
Foreign   Policy   Planning,"    see  ibid.,   Feb.   22,   1960, 
271. 
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U.S.  Rice  Policy  in  Asia 

Statement  by  U.  Alexis  Johnson 
Ambassador  to  Thailand1 

My  Government  and  I  are  concerned  at  the  ap- 
parent misunderstanding  concerning  some  aspects 
of  policies  and  facts  respecting  American  rice  ex- 
ports to  Asian  countries.  Further,  speculation 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  conceivably 
may  unsettle  the  rice  market  in  Thailand  and 
other  countries  and  cause  hardship  to  the  farmers 
who  produce  the  rice. 

Thai  and  Americans  are  good  friends,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  that  friendship  I  should  like 
to  present  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  my 
Government  and  do  what  I  can  to  remove  any 
misunderstanding. 

Rice  has  long  been  a  United  States  crop,  but  its 
growth  was  expanded  greatly  in  World  War  II, 
when  my  country  moved  to  meet  world  food 
needs.  Because  of  this,  the  United  States  has 
been  a  major  exporter  of  rice  both  during  and 
after  World  War  II.  Asian  countries  have  been 
among  the  buyers  of  this  rice. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  other  nations  began  to 
resume  normal  food  production,  with  the  result 
that  a  rice  surplus  began  to  build  up  in  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  done  several  things  in 
its  attempts  to  protect  and  reconcile  the  economic 
interests  of  its  own  farmers  as  well  as  those  of 
Thailand  and  other  rice  exporters  of  the  free 
world. 

This  is  what  my  country  has  done  to  meet  this 
situation : 

First,  it  cut  its  own  rice  acreage  by  47  percent, 
or  nearly  half,  during  the  last  5  years  and,  as 
much  as  is  possible  within  a  free  economy,  took 
energetic  measures  to  encourage  domestic  con- 
sumption both  in  food  and  in  industry. 

Second,  in  1954  Congress  enacted  what  is  pop- 
ularly known  as  Public  Law  480.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, when  requested  by  governments  with 
limited  foreign  exchange  resources,  has  sold  rice 
to  these  countries  against  payment  in  local  cur- 
rencies, thus  providing  food  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  reached  these  people. 

Such  sales  have  only  been  made  with  the  ex- 


1  Issued  at  Bangkok,  Thailand,  on  Feb.  9. 
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pressed  assurance  by  those  governments  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  upset  normal  trade  pat- 
terns with  Thailand  or  other  friendly  countries 
or  obstruct  commercial  transactions  which  would 
have  been  made  in  the  absence  of  such  sales.    In- 
deed, it  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that  Thai- 
land may  fully  share  in  the  growing  markets  re- 
sulting   from    the    improving    and    expanding 
economies  of  the  rice  importing  countries.    In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  local 
currencies  received  in  payment  for  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  made  available  in  these 
countries  under  Public  Law  480  have  also  pro- 
vided funds  for  their  internal  economic  develop- 
ment.    (The  proceeds  from  tobacco  sold  to  Thai- 
land under  Public  Law  480  have  been  used  to 
finance  both  industrial  development  and  the  Ful- 
bright  program.) 

Third,  in  the  interest  of  stabilizing  prices,  the 
United  States  has,  over  the  past  5  years,  on  the 
average  withheld  from  the  world  market,  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  Government,  more 
rice  than  it  has  exported. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  practice  of  the  United 
States  Government,  before  entering  into  agree- 
ments for  the  sale  of  rice  in  this  area,  to  inform 
the  Government  of  Thailand  of  the  proposed 
transactions.  Any  views  that  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment may  desire  to  express  in  this  regard  are 
carefully  and  sympathetically  considered  by  my 
Government.    This  practice  will  be  continued. 

During  the  past  4  U.S.  fiscal  years  (July- 
June),  from  July  1955  through  June  1959,  agree- 
ments provided  for  sales  of  rice  under  this  pro- 
gram to  Asian  countries  averaging  328,000  metric 
tons  annually.  I  believe  the  record  shows  that 
during  these  years  the  rice  exports  of  Thailand 
and  of  other  exporters  in  the  area  were  main- 
tained at  high  levels.  The  amount  contemplated 
for  this  year  under  the  Public  Law  480  program 
is  somewhat  below  the  previous  average  noted 
above.  Thus,  there  is  no  basis  for  rumors  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  flood  the  Asian  rice 
market. 

As  a  final  point  of  clarification,  I  refer  to  re- 
ports which  have  been  published  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  sell  large  quantities  of  rice  to 
Singapore.  The  United  States  has  no  plans  for 
selling  rice  to  Singapore  under  any  government 
program.  American  exporters  are,  of  course,  en- 
titled to  sell  freely  on  a  commercial  basis.  How- 
ever, responses  to  our  inquiries  do  not  indicate 
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that  any  such  commercial  sales  are  being  made  in 
Singapore. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  information  may  be 
useful  in  clarifying  any  misunderstanding  and 
be  of  assistance  in  dispelling  rumors  that  maj 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  economy  of  Thai- 
land and  the  welfare  of  its  farmers  in  which  mj 
Government  and  people  continue  to  be  so  deeply 
interested. 


King  and  Queen  of  Thailand 
To  Visit  the  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  17 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  1 
that  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Tha; 
land  have  accepted  the  President's  invitation  t 
visit  the  United  States.  Their  Majesties  will  tj 
in  the  United  States  for  a  10-day  state  visit,  b« 
ginning  at  Washington  June  28. 

Sixth  SEATO  Council  Meeting 
To  Be  Held  at  Washington 

Press  release  74  dated  February  18 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreif 
Ministers  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiz 
tion  will  convene  at  Washington  May  31,  the  D 
partment  of  State  announced  on  February  1. 
The  Council  meeting,  which  will  continue  throat 
June  3,  will  be  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  tls 
SEATO  Military  Advisers  from  May  25  throuji 

May  27. 

Both  meetings  will  be  opened  with  ceremony 
in  the  Departmental  Auditorium  on  Constitute 
Avenue  between  12th  and  14th  Streets.  Keyn<E 
speakers  for  these  occasions  as  well  as  lists  of  de  ■ 
gates  from  member  countries  will  be  announc3 
at  a  later  date. 

Foreign  ministers  from  all  SEATO  memli 
countries  are  expected  to  attend  the  Coum 
meeting.  The  Military  Advisers  meeting  will 
attended  by  senior  military  representatives  of  I 
member  countries.  The  purpose  of  these  meetir? 
is  to  review  developments  during  recent  monl 
and  to  make  plans  for  the  future. 

The    countries    belonging    to     SEATO 
Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
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Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  Last  year's  Council  meeting 
was  held  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand.1 


President  of  Greek  Parliament 
Visits  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 19  (press  release  78)  that  the  President  of  the 
Greek  Parliament,  Constantine  Rodopoulos,  will 
arrive  at  New  York  on  February  22  to  begin  a 
2- week  visit  to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Department.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Eodopoulos. 

Mr.  Rodopoulos  will  arrive  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  on  February  23  and  will  be  greeted 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  G.  Lewis  Jones  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  State  and  by  Greek 
Ambassador  Alexis  Liatis.  During  his  stay  in 
Washington,  he  will  meet  with  Acting  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  Livingston 
Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  Jones,  and  other 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State.  He  will  also 
meet  with  George  V.  Allen,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  James  Riddleberger,  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  House 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  An  official  welcome  to 
1  the  city  of  Washington  will  be  extended  by  Com- 
missioner Robert  E.  McLaughlin.  A  luncheon 
will  be  given  in  his  honor  at  the  President's  Guest 
House  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Merchant. 

After  leaving  Washington,  Mr.  Rodopoulos  will 
visit  California,  where  he  will  meet  with  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  and  address  the  California 
Legislature.  He  will  also  meet  with  the  acting 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  tour  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the  radiation 
laboratory  there.  While  in  San  Francisco,  he  will 
be  feted  by  the  Greek  community  on  February  28. 
Mr.  Rodopoulos  will  arrive  at  New  York  on 
March  2  for  a  stay  of  about  5  days.  While  in  New 
York  he  will  meet  with  Mayor  Robert  Wagner, 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Archbishop  James 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  and  former  Governor  W.  Averell 
Harriman. 


President  Appoints  Committee 
on  Information  Activities  Abroad 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  17 

The  President  on  February  17  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
President's  Committee  on  Information  Activities 
Abroad.  The  Committee  will  survey  and  evaluate 
the  Government's  overseas  information  programs 
and  related  policies  and  activities  but  will  not 
concern  itself  with  organizational  matters.  A 
similar  study  was  made  in  1953  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  International  Information 
Activities.1 

The  members  of  the  new  Committee  are : 

Mansfield  D.  Sprague,  chairman 

C.  D.  Jackson 

Philip  D.  Reed 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs 

George  V.  Allen,  Director,  United  States  Information 
Agency 

Allen  W.  Dulles,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

Gordon  Gray,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs 

Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Security  Operations  Coordination 

John  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs 

Waldemar  A.  Nielsen  will  be  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Committee. 


U.S.-Canadian  Economic  Committee 
Concludes  Talks  at  Washington 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  at 
Washington  on  February  17  at  the  close  of  the 
■fifth  meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States-Canadian 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 

Press  release  70  dated  February  17 

1.  The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs was  held  at  the  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, February  16  and  17. 

2.  Canada  was  represented  at  the  meeting  by 
the  Honourable  Donald  M.  Fleming,  Minister  of 
Finance;  the  Honourable  Gordon  Churchill, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce;  and  the  Hon- 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27, 1959,  p.  602. 
March  7,  I960 
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1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  217, 
and  July  27, 1953,  p.  124. 
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ourable  Douglas  S.  Harkness,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. 

3.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  the 
Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of 
State ;  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  the  Honorable  Robert  B.  Ander- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Honorable 
Fred  C.  Scribner,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of 
Interior;  the  Honorable  Ezra  T.  Benson,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  the  Honorable  Frederick  H. 
Mueller,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and  Mr.  Don 
Paarlberg  of  the  White  House. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  were 
accompanied  by  Ambassador  Heeney  of  Canada 
and  Ambassador  Wigglesworth  of  the  United 
States,  and  senior  officials  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  two  governments. 

5.  The  Committee  reviewed  recent  economic  de- 
velopments in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
They  noted  that  the  expansion  of  economic  activ- 
ity was  continuing  in  both  countries  and  that  out- 
put and  employment  had  reached  new  high  levels. 
Sustained  efforts  to  avoid  inflation  had  been  made 
in  both  countries  and  price  increases  in  1959  had 
been  slight.  The  Committee  agreed  on  the  desira- 
bility of  policies  designed  to  bring  about  even 
greater  expansion  of  trade  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

6.  The  Committee  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
substantially  improved  economic  and  financial  po- 
sition of  most  other  countries  and  in  this  connec- 
tion welcomed  the  considerable  progress  made 
since  the  last  meeting  x  in  the  removal  of  restric 
tions  and  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against 
exports  from  the  dollar  area.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee emphasized  the  importance  of  securing  the 
complete  removal  of  the  remaining  quota  discrim- 
ination in  world  trade. 

7.  In  reviewing  agricultural  problems  the 
Committee  noted  the  prevalence  of  special  restric- 
tions on  agricultural  trade  throughout  the  world 

and  emphasized  the  importance  of  pursuing  poli- 
cies which  would  encourage  an  expansion  of 
trade.  The  Committee  agreed  that  incentives 
leading  to  an  accumulation  of  burdensome  sur- 
pluses should  be  avoided.  In  regard  to  programs 
of  surplus  disposal,  the  Committee  emphasized 
the  importance  of  continuing  to  safeguard  nor- 
mal commercial  markets.     In  this  connection  the 


Committee  noted  with  satisfaction  the  useful 
work  at  the  quarterly  consultations  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  officials  on  wheat  and  flour 
problems. 

8.  There  was  discussion  in  the  Committee  con- 
cerning certain  restrictions  on  agricultural  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  Canadian  interest 
was  expressed  in  the  removal  of  United  States, 
import  restrictions  on  flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  and 
cheddar  cheese.  The  United  States  representa- 
tives expressed  interest  in  the  removal  of  Cana- 
dian import  controls  on  turkeys. 

9.  The  Committee  discussed  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
They  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  close  coop- 
eration between  the  National  Energy  Board  of  I 
Canada  and  the  United  States  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  Committee  recognized  also* 
that  the  two  governments  should  keep  each  other 
closely  informed  of  developments  in  either  coun- 
try bearing  on  trans-border  movements  of  petro^ 
leum  and  natural  gas. 

10.  Canadian  Ministers  expressed  their  contin^ 
uing  concern  about  the  quota  restrictions  imposed 
in  September  1958 2  by  the  United  States  on  iflM 
ports  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  urged  that  these  tem- 
porary restrictions  be  withdrawn  and  no  other 
barriers  to  trade  placed  in  the  way  of  sales  of 
these  basic  materials  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  noted  that  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
Nations'  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group8  indicated 
a  good  balance  between  available  supply  and  de- 
mand for  zinc  and  some  improvement  in  this! 
respect  for  lead.  The  United  States  representa- 
tives noted  the  Canadian  views  and  pointed  out 
that  while  the  restrictions  could  not  be  withdrawn 
until  there  had  been  substantial  improvement  in 
the  distressed  segments  of  the  United  States  lead 
and  zinc  mining  industries,  the  question  of  im- 
port treatment  of  lead  and  zinc  is  under  continu- 
ous review  and  is  now  before  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  as  well. 

11.  Canadian  and  United  States  representa- 
tives discussed  the  outlook  of  the  uranium 
industry  in  both  countries  and  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  keeping  each  other  informed  ol 
development  prospects. 

12.  Canadian  Ministers  drew  attention  to  the 
difficulties  which  are  created  for  the  Canadian 


*  For  text  of  a  joint  communique  issued  at  the  close  of 
the  last  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  128. 


1  IMd.,  Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  579. 

'  Study  Group  doc.  No.  7,  Feb.  19,  I960. 
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otton  textile  industry  by  the  United  States 
'qualization  payments  on  cotton  products.  The 
Jnited  States  representatives  explained  that  no 
nndamental  change  in  their  system,  which  is 
lesigned  to  equalize  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  to 
nanufacturers  in  the  export  trade,  appeared 
Practicable  at  this  time,  but  both  sides  agreed 
hat  the  matter  should  receive  continued  study. 

13.  The  United  States  representatives  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  introduction  of  a  new 
harge  for  the  use  of  air  navigation  facilities  by 
dvil  aircraft  over-flying  Canadian  territory  on 
•STorth  Atlantic  routes.  The  Canadian  Ministers 
pointed  out  the  charge  covered  only  a  part  of  the 
arge  and  growing  costs  of  these  facilities. 
!  14.  The  Committee  exchanged  views  on  the  in- 
creasing activity  of  Soviet  bloc  countries  in  world 
rade  and  the  possible  implications  of  this  devel- 
opment for  the  future. 

'  15.  The  Committee  considered  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  from  rapid  increases  of  imports 
nto  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  certain  lines 
|>f  low-cost  manufactured  goods.  They  were 
figreed  on  the  importance  of  finding  a  general 
nternational  solution  which  would  provide  ex- 
porting countries  with  adequate  outlets  for  their 
products,  would  insure  that  the  impact  of  low-cost 
"/ompetition  would  be  more  evenly  distributed 
!imong  the  importing  countries,  and  would  at  the 
(same  time,  safeguard  the  industries  of  importing 
;x»untries  from  serious  injury.  It  was  noted  that 
•i  study  of  this  important  problem  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

16.  The  Committee  also  discussed  economic  de- 
velopments on  the  international  scene  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  Paris  economic  meeting  of 
iTanuary  12-14.4  This  included  a  review  of  the 
|iituation  arising  from  the  establishment  of  the 
^European  Economic  Community  and  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association,  as  well  as  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  role  Canada  and  the  United  States 
[nay  play  with  regard  to  these  developments.  The 
|3ommittee  were  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  find- 
ing solutions  to  current  trade  problems  in  Europe 
on  a  multilateral  basis  which  would  take  full  ac- 
count of  the  interests  of  other  countries. 

17.  The  Committee  noted  the  importance  of  the 
j level  to  be  established  for  the  common  tariff  of  the 
(European  Economic  Community   including  the 


4  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1, 1960,  p.  139. 
March  7,  1960 


tariff  rates  for  basic  materials  and  certain  other 
products  which  are  still  under  negotiation  within 
the  Community.  The  Committee  considered  that 
arrangements  for  trade  in  agricultural  products 
in  Europe  should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  imports 
of  agricultural  goods  from  other  countries  on  a 
competitive  basis  and  agreed  on  the  importance 
of  intensified  international  efforts  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

18.  There  was  an  exchange  of  views  on  other 
matters  arising  from  the  Paris  economic  meetings, 
including  development  aid  to  the  less  developed 
countries  and  proposals  for  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation. 

19.  The  Committee  reaffirmed  the  value  of  their 
periodic  joint  meetings,  and  expressed  satisfaction 
at  the  high  degree  of  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  governments.  It  agreed  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  in  Ottawa. 


Peter  I.  B.  Lavan  Appointed 
to  U.S.  Committee  for  U.N. 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  16 
that  the  President  on  that  date  had  appointed 
Peter  I.  B.  Lavan  to  be  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  the  United  Nations  for  1960. 

President  Determines  Tariff  Quota 
on  Wool-Fabric  Imports  for  1960 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  determined  the  application 
for  1960  of  the  wool-fabric  tariff  quota  established 
by  his  1956  proclamation  *  invoking  the  so-called 
Geneva  wool-fabric  reservation.  These  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics  are  also  the  subject  of  a  peril- 
point  study  being  held  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
prior  to  a  renegotiation  of  the  wool- fabric  provi- 
sions of  U.S.  tariff  schedules. 

The  President  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  he  set  the  1960  breakpoint  of  the 
tariff  quota  at  13.5  million  pounds,  which  was  also 
the  1959  level.3 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1956,  p.  556. 
aIW.,  May  18,  1959,  p.  720. 
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Until  I960  imports  reach  the  breakpoint,  the 
rates  of  duty  remain  at  BOijs  or  37i/2tf  per  pound 
(depending  on  the  nature  of  the  fabric)  plus  20 
percent  or  25  percent  ad  valorem  (again  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  fabric) .  Imports  during 
1960  in  excess  of  the  breakpoint  will,  with  certain 
exceptions,  be  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
the  full  45  percent  allowed  by  the  Geneva 
reservation. 

Under  the  exceptions  which  were  adopted  in 
earlier  years,  the  overquota  rate  of  duty  is  30  per- 
cent ad  valorem  for  certain  handwoven  and  "re- 
ligious" fabrics  and  for  a  maximum  of  350,000 
pounds  of  overquota  imports  of  certain  high- 
priced,  high-quality  fabrics.  The  President  noted 
in  earlier  years  the  many  problems  arising  under 
this  tariff  quota.  In  the  effort  to  find  a  more 
satisfactory  solution,  the  United  States  has  is- 
sued formal  notice  of  its  intention  to  renegotiate 
the  tariff  provisions  involved.3  Accordingly  the 
President  requested  peril-point  findings  from  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on  October  21,  1959. 
When  the  Commission  reports  its  findings,  further 
steps  will  be  taken. 

The  Geneva  wool-fabric  reservation  is  a  right 
that  was  reserved  by  the  United  States  in  a  1947 
multilateral  trade  agreement  at  Geneva.  Under 
that  reservation  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  ap- 
plicable to  most  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  enter- 
ing the  country  may  be  increased  when  such 
imports,  in  any  year,  exceed  an  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  average 
annual  U.S.  production  of  similar  fabrics  for  the 
3  preceding  calendar  years.  The  1947  tariff  con- 
cession and  the  reservation  apply  to  woolen  and 


%IUd.,  Nov.  16, 1959,  p.  724. 


worsted  fabrics  dutiable  under  paragraphs  1108 
and  1109  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  modified. 
Most  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  entering  the 
United  States  are  dutiable  under  these 
paragraphs. 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTERTO  SECRETARY  ANDERSON 

February  8,  1960 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Proclamation  3160  of  Septem- 
ber 28, 1956,  as  amended  by  proclamations  3225,  3285,  and 
3317  of  March  7,  1958,  April  21,  1959,  and  September  24 
1959,  respectively,  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  ac 
valorem  part  of  the  duty  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  fabrics 
described  in  item  1108  or  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  ol 
Schedule  XX  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  anc 
Trade  (Geneva— 1947)  or  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  ol 
that  Schedule  (Torquay— 1951)  entered,  or  withdrawi 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  in  any  calendar  yea; 
following  December  31,  1958,  in  excess  of  a  quantity  U 
be  notified  by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  th< 
Treasury. 

Pursuant  to  Paragraph  1  of  that  proclamation,  a 
amended,  I  hereby  notify  you  that  for  the  calendar  yea: 
1960  the  quantity  of  such  fabrics  on  imports  in  excess  o 
which  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  rate  will  be  increased  a 
provided  for  in  the  seventh  recital  of  that  proclamation 
as  amended,  shall  be  13,500,000  pounds. 

On  the  basis  of  presently  available  information,  I  fin' 
this  quantity  to  be  not  less  than  five  per  centum  of  th 
average  annual  production  in  the  United  States  durin 
the  three  immediately  preceding  calendar  years  of  fabric 
similar  to  such  fabrics.  Although  it  is  believed  that  an; 
future  adjustments  in  statistics  will  not  be  such  as  t 
alter  this  finding,  in  the  event  that  they  do,  I  shall  notif 
you  as  to  the  revised  quantity  figure. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Robert  B.  Anderson 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Washington,  D.C. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1961 


Following  is  the  text  of  President  Eisenhower's 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Program,  for  fiscal  year  1961,  together  with  state- 
ments made  by  Secretary  Herter  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Dillon  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS' 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

A  year  ago  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  mutual  security  program,2  I  described  it  as 
both  essential  to  our  security  and  important  to  our 
prosperity.  Pointing  out  that  our  expenditures 
for  mutual  security  are  fully  as  important  to  our 
national  defense  as  expenditures  for  our  own 
forces,  I  stated  that  the  mutual  security  program 
is  not  only  grounded  in  our  deepest  self-interest 
but  springs  from  the  idealism  of  the  American 
people  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  our 
greatness.  It  rests  upon  five  fundamental 
propositions : 

(1)  That  peace  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
all  mankind; 

(2)  That  to  keep  the  peace,  the  free  world  must 
remain  defensively  strong; 

(3)  That  the  achievement  of  a  peace  which  is 
j just  depends  upon  promoting  a  rate  of  world 
!  economic  progress,  particularly  among  the  peoples 
,of  the  less  developed  nations,  which  will  inspire 
hope  for  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations; 

(4)  That  the  maintenance  of  the  defensive 
I  strength  of  the  free  world,  and  help  to  the  less  de- 
veloped, but  determined  and  hard  working,  na- 


1 H.  Doc.  343,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  on  Feb. 


116. 


*  Bulletin  of  Mar.  30, 1959,  p.  427. 
March  7,   I960 


tions  to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate  of  economic 
growth  are  a  common  responsibility  of  the  free 
world  community; 

(5)  That  the  United  States  cannot  shirk  its 
responsibility  to  cooperate  with  all  other  free  na- 
tions in  this  regard. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  are  only  a  few 
in  the  United  States  who  would  deny  the  validity 
of  these  propositions.  The  overwhelming  support 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  leads  us  inex- 
orably to  mutual  security  as  a  fixed  national 
policy. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  a  program  es- 
sential to  peace.  The  accomplisliments  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  in  helping  to  meet  the  many 
challenges  in  the  mid-20th  century  place  it  among 
the  foremost  of  the  great  programs  of  American 
history.  Without  them  the  map  of  the  world 
would  be  vastly  different  today.  The  mutual  se- 
curity program  and  its  predecessors  have  been  an 
indispensable  contributor  to  the  present  fact  that 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  and  many  nations  of  Western  Europe,  to 
mention  only  part,  remain  the  home  of  free  men. 

While  over  the  past  year  the  Soviet  Union  has 
expressed  an  interest  in  measures  to  reduce  the 
common  peril  of  war,  and  while  its  recent  deport- 
ment and  pronouncements  suggest  the  possible 
opening  of  a  somewhat  less  strained  period  in  our 
relationships,  the  menace  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism nevertheless  still  remains.  The  military 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  grow.  In- 
creasingly important  to  free  world  interests  is  the 
rate  of  growth  of  both  military  and  economic 
power  in  Communist  China.  Evidence  that  this 
enormous  power  bloc  remains  dedicated  to  the 
extension  of  Communist  control  over  all  peoples 
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everywhere  is  found  in  Tibet,  the  Taiwan  Straits, 
in  Laos,  and  along  the  Indian  border. 

In  the  face  of  this  ever-present  Communist 
threat,  we  must,  in  our  own  interest  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other  members  of  the  free  world  commu- 
nity, continue  our  program  of  military  assistance 
through  the  various  mutual  security  arrangements 
we  have  established.  Under  these  arrangements 
each  nation  has  responsibilities,  commensurate 
with  its  capabilities,  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  defensive  strength. 
There  is  also  increasing  ability  of  other  free  world 
nations  to  share  the  burdens  of  this  common 
defense. 

Obviously,  no  one  nation  alone  could  bear  the 
cost  of  defending  all  the  free  world.  Likewise,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  many  free  nations  long 
to  survive  if  forced  to  act  separately  and  alone. 
The  crumbling  of  the  weaker  ones  would  obviously 
and  increasingly  multiply  the  threats  to  those  re- 
maining free,  even  the  very  strongest. 

Collective  security  is  not  only  sensible— it  is 
essential. 

That  just  peace  which  has  always  been  and 
which  remains  our  primary  and  common  goal  can 
never  be  obtained  through  weakness.  The  best 
assurance  against  attack  is  still  the  possession  and 
maintenance    of   free    world   strength   to   deter 

attack. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  increasingly  assum- 
ing their  share  of  the  common  defense  task.  None 
of  our  NATO  partners  other  than  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Iceland  now  requires  nor  receives  any  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Indeed,  in  rising  volume,  these 
nations  are  now  providing  economic  assistance  to 
others.  Our  NATO  allies  are  also  meeting  their 
military  needs  to  an  increasing  degree;  several 
major  countries  now  require  no  help.  Our  mil- 
itary programs  in  NATO  countries  today  are 
largely  designed  and  executed  as  joint  cost  sharing 
arrangements  whereby  vital  additional  defense 
needs  are  met  through  mutual  effort. 

It  is  clear  that  while  every  possibility  to  achieve 
trustworthy  agreements  which  would  reduce  the 
peril  of  war  must  be  explored,  it  would  be  most 
foolish  to  abandon  or  to  weaken  our  posture  of 
common  deterrent  strength  which  is  so  essential 
a  prerequisite  to  the  exploration  of  such  possibili- 
ties. The  need  is  for  steadfast,  undramatic,  and 
patient  persistence  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  our 


mutual  defenses  while  working  to  find  solutions 
for  the  problems  which  divide  the  World  and 
threaten  the  peace. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  a  program  es- 1 
sential  to  world  progress  in  freedom.  In  addition 
to  its  mutual  defense  aspects,  it  also  is  the  Amer-  i 
ican  part  of  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
free  men  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  from  bases  which  are  intol- 
erably low,  bases  incompatible  with  human  dignity 
and  freedom. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  have  learned  that  it  is  not  ordained  that 
they  must  live  in  perpetual  poverty  and  illness, 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  starvation.  Their  political 
leaders  press  the  point  home.  In  a  variety  of  ways 
this  drive  is  moving  forward  by  fits  and  starts, 
often  uncertain  of  its  direction.  It  is  sometimes' 
involved  in  free  world  struggle  against  commu- 
nism, sometimes  not.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  that  we  assist  this  move- 
ment so  that  these  countries  may  take  their  places 
as  free,  independent,  progressing,  and  stable, 
members  of  the  community  of  nations.  It  ie 
equally  clear  that  it  would  be  against  our  inter- 
ests if  this  forward  movement  were  stifled  or  hin- 
dered. The  result  would  be  to  breed  frustration 
and  explosive  threats  to  political  and  economic 
stability  in  areas  around  the  world. 

Equally  with  military  security,  economic  devel- 
opment is  a  common  necessity  and  a  common  re- 
sponsibility. An  investment  in  the  development 
of  one  part  of  the  free  world  is  an  investment  in 
the  development  of  it  all.  Our  welfare,  and  the 
welfare  of  all  free  men,  cannot  be  divided— we  are 
dependent  one  on  the  other.  It  is  for  each  of  us, 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  developed  and  the 
less  developed,  to  join  in  the  great  effort  to  bring 
forth  for  all  men  the  opportunity  for  a  rewarding 
existence  in  freedom  and  in  peace.  World  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  increase  in  trade  will  bring 
about  increased  prosperity  for  each  free  world 

nation. 

New  challenges,  with  corresponding  opportuni- 
ties, are  now  visible  before  us :  the  acceleration  oi 
the  achievement  of  independence  of  peoples  ir 
Africa ;  the  growing  restlessness  in  the  less  devel- 
oped areas;  and  the  increasing  potential  for  part 
nership  and  assistance  to  these  areas  as  a  result  oi 
the  continued  growth  of  the  now  healthy  econo 
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mies  of  the  industrialized  Western  European 
nations  and  of  Japan,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

Free  world  cooperation  is  becoming  the  watch- 
word of  this  effort.  In  the  past  year  the  capital  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  was  doubled  and  that  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  was  increased  by  half.  In 
addition,  a  United  States  proposal  for  an  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  has  been  accepted  in  principle 
and  a  draft  charter  recently  has  been  submitted  to 
member  governments.  I  expect  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  recommendations  on  this  matter  in  the 
near  future.  The  industrialized  nations  of 
Europe,  together  with  Japan  and  Canada,  are 
notably  stepping  up  their  participation  in  coop- 
erative efforts  among  themselves  and  with  the 
less  developed  countries  to  promote  growth.  Sim- 
ilar approaches  will  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  a  number  of  nations,  to  be  held 
in  Washington  in  March.8 

In  our  own  Western  Hemisphere  society  of 
nations,  we  are  now  joined  in  a  great  new  venture, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  This 
new  institution,  formed  in  partnership  with  our 
neighboring  nations,  should  prove  of  immense 
value  in  promoting  the  more  rapid  development 
of  the  member  nations.  Our  participation  in  this 
joint  effort  is  significant  of  the  special  interest 
which  we  have  in  the  progressive  development  of 
our  neighbors.  Together  with  the  very  consider- 
able dimensions  of  private  and  government  invest- 
ment taking  place  in  the  hemisphere,  and  the  mu- 
tually beneficial  technical  cooperation  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed  with  our  neighbors,  it  should  serve 
to  accelerate  progress. 

Thus  the  military  and  economic  resources  which 
we  provide  through  the  mutual  security  program, 
to  help  create  and  maintain  positions  of  strength, 
are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  what  they  are — in- 
vestments in  the  common  defense  and  welfare  and 
thus  in  our  own  security  and  welfare.  This  is  a 
mutual  security  program. 

Our  concepts  are  sound,  our  policies  of  proven 
value,  and  our  will  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
i  undiminished  and  constant. 


The  Proposals  for  Fiscal  Year  1961 

The  form  and  general  structure  of  the  mutual 
security  program  for  fiscal  year  1961  remains 
essentially  that  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. In  the  administration  of  the  various  mutual 
security  programs,  changes  have  been  instituted  in 
organization,  programing,  and  management  con- 
trols. It  was  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
and  making  recommendations  for  improving  the 
administration  of  the  program  that  I  appointed 
last  year  a  distinguished  group  of  citizens  headed 
by  General  Draper.  Many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  they  made  have  already  been  put  into 
effect.4  We  are  constantly  seeking  additional 
management  improvements  to  meet  the  program 
needs  and  difficult  problems  of  operating  these 
diverse  programs  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The 
categories  of  activity  are  the  same  as  those  with 
which  the  Congress  is  familiar.  Adjustments  in 
the  nature  and  dimension  of  activity  are  proposed 
which  reflect  and  are  responsible  to  the  changes 
in  the  world  scene,  in  the  degrees  of  need  and 
of  capability  for  self-help.  These  adjustments 
also  are  consistent  with  an  analysis  of  future 
needs  and  of  future  changes  and  capability  for 
self-help.  This  forward  analysis  was,  in  part, 
conducted  in  conformance  with  the  requirement 
of  law  that  plans  of  future  grant  economic  as- 
sistance be  developed  and  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  detailed  plans  and  conclusions  on  fu- 
ture assistance  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  the  near  future. 

Military  Assistance 

For  military  assistance  I  am  requesting  in  the 
pending  Department  of  Defense  budget  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2  billion.  This  is  more  than  was 
requested,  or  than  was  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1960.  The  request  for  a  larger  appropriation  is 
not  made  in  order  to  increase  the  proportionate 
share  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  common  defense. 
Nor  does  it  reflect  an  intent  to  embark  on  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  military  assistance  program. 


*  For  background  on  the  establishment  of  a  development 
assistance  group,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139.  The  group 
will  convene  at  Washington  on  Mar.  9. 


4  The  composite  report  of  the  President's  Committee  To 
Study  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  of  which  William 
H.  Draper,  Jr.,  was  chairman,  is  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  (vol.  I,  60  cents;  vol.  II  (Annexes), 
$1). 
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The  amount  requested  for  military  assistance 
within  the  Defense  budget  is  in  my  considered 
judgment,  and  in  that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
a  need  for  our  defense  equally  compelling  and  of 
equal  importance  with  the  needs  of  our  own  serv- 
ices provided  for  elsewhere  in  the  Defense  budget. 
The  amount  requested  is  the  result  of  careful 
and  detailed  review  of  the  needs  of  our  allies  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  the  level  of  combat  effec- 
tiveness made  possible  by  previous  military  as- 
sistance and  to  provide,  mostly  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis,  for  certain  essential  force  improvement 
projects.  Without  adequate  provision  for  main- 
tenance, the  moneys  previously  spent  would  be 
largely  wasted.  And  without  force  improvement, 
without  the  provision  of  more  advanced  weapons, 
the  free  world  forces  would  inevitably  fall  behind 
in  their  ability  to  counter  modernized  aggressor 
forces. 

The  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  of  reductions  in  Soviet 
military  manpower,5  does  not  alter  the  need  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  collective  defense.  Soviet 
military  power,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev's  own  state- 
ments make  clear,  remains  great.  Our  plans  have 
never  attempted  to  match  Soviet  armed  man- 
power ;  they  have  been  and  are  designed  to  deter 
aggression.  Of  special  importance  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  and  effective  deterrent  posture 
in  the  NATO  alliance.  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
improving  economic  position  of  Western  Europe 
as  a  whole  makes  it  possible  for  Europe  to  share 
increasingly  in  the  cost  of  the  common  defense, 
and  for  certain  major  European  countries  to 
maintain  their  defense  efforts  without  U.S.  assist- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  the  requirements  for 
modernization  and  improvement  are  of  such  di- 
mension that  our  participation  in  joint  cost-shar- 
ing projects  with  certain  European  countries  over 
the  immediate  future  is  still  essential.  Provision 
for  such  contributions  is  included  in  the  proposed 
program. 

The  amount  requested  for  fiscal  1961  is  consist- 
ent with  the  recommendations  of  the  bipartisan 
committee  of  distinguished  citizens  headed  by 
General  Draper,  which  I  appointed  last  year  to 
review  our  policies  and  programs.  This  commit- 
tee strongly  urged  the  maintenance  of  a  delivery 
program  of  approximately  $2  billion  annually. 


B  For  a  U.S.  comment  on  the  proposed  Soviet  reduction, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  147. 


In  recent  years,  annual  deliveries  have  averaged 
about  $2.2  billion.  Deliveries  in  fiscal  year  1960, 
however,  reflecting  the  reduced  appropriations  of 
recent  years,  will  fall  back  to  $1.8  billion  or  less. 
Unexpended  balances  carried  over  from  previous 
years  have  now  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
deliveries  in  future  years  will  closely  approximate 
the  annual  appropriation  level. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  an  appropriation 
of  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1961  is  the  minimum 
amount  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  firm 
and  adequate  collective  defense  posture.  Any- 
thing less  in  effect  precludes  essential  moderniza- 
tion and  improvement  of  forces  and  limits  us  to  a 
bare  maintenance  program. 

Economic  Assistance 

Defense  Support 

For  12  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  are  joined 
in  collective  or  mutual  security  arrangements,  we; 
have  for  some  years  been  contributing  not  only 
military  resources  required  in  the  common  def  ense, 
but  economic  resources  in  the  measure  needed  to; 
permit  the  maintenance  of  such  defenses  without; 
incurring  political  or  economic  instability.  This 
category  of  resource  contribution  we  term  "defense 
support" — economic  resources  to  assure  a  defense 
posture.  These  12  countries  maintain  forces  of 
over  3  million  men,  more  than  the  total  number  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  each  of  these  under- 
developed countries,  except  for  Spain,  is  part  of 
the  exposed  land  and  offshore  island  belt  that 
forms  the  immediate  southern  and  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Sino-Soviet  empire.  Kequirements  in 
this  defense-support  category  have  decreased 
somewhat ;  for  fiscal  year  1961 1  am  requesting  for 
these  programs  $724  million  or  $111  million  less 
than  I  asked  for  last  year.  This  reduced  require- 
ment reflects  in  some  measure  a  gradual  but  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  the  economic  situations  in 
these  countries.  More  than  half,  56  percent,  is  for 
the  three  Far  Eastern  countries  of  Korea,  Taiwan, 
and  Vietnam,  which  have  the  common  character- 
istics that  they  are  divided  countries  facing  su- 
perior Communist  forces  on  their  borders,  forces 
which  the  Communists  previously  have  demon- 
strated their  willingness  to  use,  thereby  compel- 
ling these  frontier  nations  to  support  armed  forces 
far  in  excess  of  their  unaided  capacities  to  main- 
tain.   The  amounts  requested  for  these  purposes 
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represent  the  least  we  can  contribute  and  retain 
confidence  that  adequate  defenses  will  be 
maintained. 

Special  Assistance 

Another  category  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  mutual  security  program  is  the  provision 
of  economic  resources  to  other  nations  where  such 
resources  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  then- 
freedom  and  stability.  This  category  of  coopera- 
tion we  term  "special  assistance."  I  am  requesting 
£268  million  for  these  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
Such  provisions  will  enable  us,  for  example,  to 
continue  aid  to  the  young  nations  of  Morocco, 
Libya,  and  Tunisia,  to  strengthen  the  stability  of 
Jordan  and  the  Middle  East,  to  combat  the  en- 
croachment of  Communist  influence  in  Afghani- 
stan, and  to  undergird  the  economies  in  Bolivia 
ind  Haiti.  Special  assistance  will  also  enable  our 
wntinued  participation  in  such  vital  programs  as 
he  worldwide  antimalaria  campaign. 

Aid  to  Development 

The  achievement  of  economic  progress,  of 
growth,  depends  on  many  things.  Through  collec- 
ive  security  arrangements,  through  defensive 
neasures,  by  giving  military  aid  and  defense  sup- 
port, we  and  other  nations  can  achieve  a  measure 
•f  security  and  stability  within  which  the  process 
I'f  development  is  possible  and  can  be  fostered. 
?he  primary  and  essential  prerequisite  internally 
B  the  determination  to  progress  and  take  the  ac- 
ions  needed  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  required. 
To  matter  how  great  the  determination,  however, 
here  will  remain  tremendous  needs  for  both  tech- 
jical  improvement  and  capacity  and  for  develop- 
ment capital.  If  a  pace  of  development  is  to  be 
chieved  which  will  meet  the  essential  demands  of 
aese  peoples,  outside  help  is  a  necessity. 

'echnical  Cooperation 

Through  our  long-established  program  of  tech- 
jical  cooperation  and  by  our  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  activities  in  the  technical  assist- 
jice  field,  we  make  a  major  contribution  toward 
,ie  satisfaction  of  this  thirst  and  need  for  growth 
|i  knowledge  and  technical  capacity.  The  mutual 
pcurity  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1961  con- 
Inues  these  vital  activities  and  provides  for  the 
Margement  and  extension  of  our  technical  as- 
stance  programs  in  the  newly  emerging  nations 
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of  Africa.  For  bilateral  technical  assistance  I  re- 
quest $172.5  million;  for  our  participation  in 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  programs  I 
ask  $33.5  million;  and  to  supplement  our  much 
larger  bilateral  program  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  I  ask  $1.5  million  for  the  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  which  we  conduct  in  cooperation 
with  them  through  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Africa 

Of  inescapable  interest  to  the  United  States  in 
the  world  today  is  the  increasing  assumption  of 
self-government  by  the  peoples  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  especially  hi  the  area  south  of  the 
Sahara.    This  vast  area  deserves  and  commands 
the  full  attention  and  assistance  of  the  free  world 
if  it  is  to  develop  its  institutions  and  its  economy 
under  freedom.    While  the  needs  of  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara  for  development  capital  are  real  and 
can  be  expected  to  grow,  there  is  an  imperative  and 
immediate  requirement  for  increased  education 
and  training.    The  request  for  appropriations  for 
special   assistance   includes    an    amount   of  '$20 
million  for  a  special  program  to  be  instituted  for 
the  improvement  of  education  and  training  in 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  with  particular  em- 
phasis to  be  given  to  the  meeting  of  needs  which 
are  common  to  all  the  countries  of  the  area.    It  is 
my  belief  that  this  initial  effort  must  grow  sig- 
nificantly in  the  immediate  years  ahead  and  com- 
plement similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  free 
world  nations  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  new  and 
other  developing  nations  in  Africa  to  manage  and 
direct  their  development  can  be  strengthened  and 
increased  rapidly  and  effectively.    Without  such 
strengthening  and  development  of  education  and 
training,  the  preconditions  of  vigorous  economic 
growth  cannot  be  established. 

Development  Loan  Fund 

In  the  field  of  development  assistance,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  is  proving  to  be  an  increas- 
ingly effective  instrument  for  response  to  those 
needs  which  cannot  be  satisfied  from  private  in- 
vestment, the  World  Bank,  or  other  like  sources. 
It  has  assisted  in  the  installation  of  basic  facilities, 
such  as  power  and  transportation,  necessary  for 
growth  in  the  less  developed  areas.  Particularly 
important  are  the  expanded  activities  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  in  the  field  of  private  enter- 
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prise.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  opening 
new  opportunities  to  build  an  effective  partner- 
ship with  American  private  enterprise  wherein 
the  private  resources  of  the  country  can  make  an 
increased  contribution  to  development  in  the  less 
developed  nations.  The  history  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  activity  over  the  past  2  years 
indicates  that  the  flow  of  such  loan  capital  has 
tended  to  respond  to  the  degree  of  need  and  of 
capability.  In  other  words,  those  areas  where  the 
determination  and  the  will  to  progress  are  greatest 
and  the  capacity  to  use  such  resource  effectively 
is  the  greatest,  have  been  the  leading  recipients  of 
loan  assistance  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
I  request  $700  million  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

South  Asia 

Over  the  past  2  years  a  major  share  of  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  loans  have  been  made  to  the  two 
great  nations  of  south  Asia— India  and  Pakistan— 
where  half  a  billion  people  are  deeply  committed 
and  irrevocably  determined  to  develop  and  main- 
tain institutions  of  their  own  free  choice,  and  to 
raise  their  standards  of  living  to  levels  of  decency. 
The  force  and  drive  of  this  great  effort  is  un- 
mistakable ;  it  warrants  the  full  and  warm  support 
of  the  free  world.    We  have  joined  with  other 
nations  in  helping  these  countries;  we  envisage 
the  total  public  and  private  effort  to  assist  south 
Asia  not  only  continuing  but  expanding.    An  in- 
creased amount  is  expected  to  be  devoted  to  this 
great  cause  from  the  resources  requested  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1961  as 
these  countries  increase  even  further  their  own 
self-help  efforts. 
The  Indus  Basin  Development 

A  development  of  major  significance  in  south 
Asia  is  the  substantial  progress  being  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  World  Bank  to  effect  a  solution 
to  the  complex  and  difficult  problem  of  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  Indus  River  Basin  as  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  Vital  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries are  involved;  the  solution  must  involve  a 
plan  whereby  the  waters,  on  which  the  agriculture, 
the  food  supplies,  and  the  economies  of  the  region 
depend,  can  be  equitably  developed  and  shared. 
It  is  anticipated  that  an  agreement  on  such  a  de- 
velopment plan  may  be  reached  in  the  near  future. 
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Essential  to  its  fruition  is  the  willingness  of  n 
tions  outside  south  Asia  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment plan,  the  cost  of  which  cannot  be  borne  by 
these  nations  unaided.    Under  World  Bank  ausj 
pices,  plans  are  being  developed  whereunder  the 
Bank,  British  Commonwealth  nations,  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  will  each  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  the  development  plan  and  the  super- 
vision and  management  of  the  enterprise  will  b< 
undertaken  by  the  Bank.    We  propose  to  provide 
a  measure  of  assistance  to  this  activity  througr 
the  mutual  security  program  in  fiscal  year  1961 
and  in  subsequent  years  as  needs  arise.    To  assun 
that  we  can  effectively  participate  in  this  multi 
lateral  undertaking,  I  am  asking  for  authorizatior 
to  exercise  flexibility  in  the  application  of  regula' 
tions  normally  applied  to  bilateral  undertakings 
if  and  when  such  exceptional  action  is  require* 
for   this   great   project.    The   solution   of   thij 
troublesome    international    issue    should    be   q 
great  assistance  in  promoting  a  peaceful  and  c^ 
operative  resolution  of  other  divisive  issues  an 
encourage  a  maximum  concentration  on  the  majq 
goals  of  peace  and  prosperity. 


Republic  of  China 

The  mutual  security  program  can  be  expecte 
also  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  other  am, 
and  countries  as  their  determination  and  capacit 
to  employ  development  capital  grows.  We  hay 
received  proposals  from  the  Government  of  tl 
Republic  of  China  for  an  expanded  and  accele 
ated  program  of  economic  reform  and  develo] 
ment  to  which  we  are  giving  close  and  carefi 
attention.  The  vigorous  and  skilled  population  d 
Taiwan,  the  record  of  growth  in  investment  an 
output,  the  very  real  potential  for  acceleration 
offer  a  prospect  for  a  convincing  demonstrate, 
that  under  free  institutions  a  pace  and  degree  «: 
achievement  can  eventually  be  obtained  in  exce,: 
of  that  resulting  under  totalitarianism.  For  tin 
purpose,  we  envisage  the  full  employment  of  bw 
grant  and  loan  assistance  to  hasten  the  day  I 
ultimate  viability  and  self-sustaining  growth. 

Contingency  Fund  and  Other  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  major  categories  of  coopei- 
tion  which  I  have  mentioned,  military  assistant 
and  defense  support,  special  assistance,  technid 
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cooperation,  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  I 
am  asking  also  for  a  contingency  fund  of  $175  mil- 
lion and  for  $101  million  to  continue  a  variety  of 
small  but  important  programs. 

The  contingency  fund  is  an  essential  safeguard 
against  the  unforeseen  or  not  wholly  predictable 
ineed.  The  record  of  the  past  several  years  clearly 
demonstrates  its  value  as  enabling  prompt  and 
effective  response  to  the  altering  course  of  interna- 
tional events. 

The  $101  million  requested  for  other  programs 
will  permit  our  continued  participation  in 
UNICEF,  in  refugee  programs,  and  in  the  foreign 
programs  for  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  It 
also  will  provide  for  administrative  costs  to  ad- 
minister the  economic  and  technical  programs. 

For  the  total  mutual  security  program  I  ask 
$4-175  billion.  The  need  for  these  amounts  has 
been  examined  and  reexamined  with  great  care 
n  the  executive  branch.  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
hat  the  needs  for  which  funds  are  sought  are  needs 
►rhich  must  be  met  and  that  the  funds  sought  are 
he  most  reasonable  estimates  of  requirements  we 
5an  produce.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Nation  can  afford  the  expenditures  involved;  I 
im  certain  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  needs 
!or  which  they  are  required. 

Conclusion 

The  United  States  is  a  privileged  nation.  Its 
itizens  enjoy  a  measure  of  prosperity  and  well- 
►eing  and  an  extent  of  liberty  under  free  institu- 
ions  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our 
deals  and  our  ideology  place  upon  us  a  responsi- 
llity  for  leadership  and  for  cooperation  with 
'ther  nations  and  other  peoples  which  we  accept 
Villingly  and  with  pride. 
My  recent  travels  impressed  upon  me  even  more 
rongly  the  fact  that  free  men  everywhere  look  to 
s,  not  with  envy  or  malice  but  with  hope  and  con- 
dence,  that  we  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  be 
ji  the  vanguard  of  those  who  believe  in  and  will 
ofend  the  right  of  the  individual  to  enjoy  the 
bite  of  his  labor  in  peace  and  in  freedom.  To- 
other with  our  fellow  men,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
ieet  our  responsibilities. 

Dwigiit  D.  Eisenhower 
he  White  House, 
ebruary  16,  1960. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY   HERTER,    FEBRU- 
ARY 17 

Press  release  68  dated  February  17 

I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to  appear  before 
you  today,  to  open  again  this  year  the  hearings  on 
the  Mutual  Security  Program.  As  I  am  sure  you 
realize,  I  consider  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
to  be  vital  to  our  security  and  an  indispensable  in- 
strument of  our  foreign  policy.  My  purpose  today 
is  to  express  to  you  as  candidly  and  as  clearly  as  I 
can  the  reasons  for  my  convictions.  Such  an  ex- 
planation is  your  due  and  also  my  duty.  The 
heavy  responsibility  of  meeting  the  challenges 
with  which  we  are  faced  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live  is  a  mutual  one  which  we  share. 

The  Current  Scene 

This  world  today  may  be  said  to  be  characterized 
by  change.  New  and  constantly  expanding  discov- 
eries in  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  necessitate 
frequent  and  sometimes  difficult  adjustments  in 
our  way  of  life,  yet  hold  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture growth  and  development  of  civilization. 

Despite  the  growth  of  man's  knowledge  and  the 
limitless  possibilities  which  such  growth  portends, 
we  must  also  recognize  that  there  are  some  things 
which  have  not  changed,  things  which  must  affect 
our  daily  lives  now,  and  in  the  future,  and  with 
which  we  must  deal  as  they  are,  rather  than  as  we 
would  like  them  to  be. 

The  harsh  and  basic  fact  is  that  we  live  in  a 
world  in  which  but  a  fraction  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples enjoy  both  freedom  and  prosperity.  The 
harsh  and  basic  fact  is  that  approximately  a  third 
of  the  people  of  the  world  live  under  the  domina- 
tion and  control  of  a  Communist  dictatorship. 
The  harsh  and  basic  fact  is  that  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  today  are  struggling  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  curse  of  poverty,  and  that  these  peoples  are 
greatly  concerned  to  find  the  shortest  and  most 
effective  way  to  improve  their  material  conditions. 
The  harsh  and  basic  fact  is  also,  and  this  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  that  the  masters  of  the 
Communist  world  and  their  followers  are  deeply 
and  firmly  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the 
extension  of  their  control  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  both  the  prosperous  and  the  less  fortunate 
parts,  is  inevitable,  and  to  be  pursued  by  any  and 
all  means  that  may  be  available. 
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The  strength  and  vital  force  of  this  Communist 
dedication   must   not  be   underestimated.     It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that,  while  millions  of  people 
live  under  Communist  control  imposed  on  them 
against  their  will,  there  are  those  who  believe 
in  the  Communist  ideology  as  fully  and  as  fer- 
vently as  any  American  patriot  believes  in  the 
American  ideology.    It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
the    Communist    masters,    the    dedicated    Com- 
munists, are  unrelenting  in  their   advocacy  of 
their   beliefs,   are   constantly    preaching   to  the 
young,  the  adult,  and  the  old,  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  virtues  of  their  concepts,  the  irresistibility  of 
their  power,  and  the  inevitableness  of  their  vic- 
tory.   To  this  end,  the  full  resources  of  the  state 
and  its  citizens  are  employed  without  let  or  hin- 
drance from  any  process  of  democracy. 

This  powerful,  crusading,  and  dedicated  force 
is  indeed  a  threat  to  our  security  which  we  cannot 
ignore  without  the  gravest  peril.    Our  own  ideol- 
ogy, our  way  of  life,  is  so  basically  different  from 
the  Communist  ideology  that  we  have  difficulty 
in   crediting   and   comprehending  their  beliefs. 
These  basic  beliefs  are  the  most  significant  of  the 
facts  with  which  we  must  deal,  and  deal  effec- 
tively, if  the  values  we  hold  dear  are  to  survive. 
Let  me  make  clear  my  understanding  of  the  Com- 
munist creed.    These  people  believe  that  it  is  in- 
evitable  that  the  capitalistic  system  must  collapse 
and  that  it  must  be  succeeded  by  classless  socialist 
societies.    They  believe  that  those  who  understand 
this  principle  of  historic  inevitability  have  a  right 
and  an  obligation  to  impose  their  views  on  others 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause.     These  men 
believe  that  any  action  which  advances  their  cause 
is  morally  right.    They  believe  that  totalitarian 
government  under  the  control  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  right,  necessary, 
and  natural  form  of  government  until  the  capi- 
talist states  of  the  world  have  been  brought  into 
the  fold  and  capitalism  eliminated  from  their 
lives  and  minds.   Ultimately,  they  believe,  a  world 
of  freedom  and  plenty  for  all  can  be  attained  in  a 
stateless  and  classless  Communist  society.     No 
Communist  leader  denies  this  creed;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  promulgation  is  constantly  reiterated. 
The  Communists  do  not  just  talk  about  their 
creed.     They  use  the  resources,  human  and  mate- 
rial, of  a  great  empire  controlling  a  third  of  the 
people  of  the  world.     They  have  great  military 
strength,  they  are  well  organized,  their  progress 
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in  educating  and  developing  their  people  hai 
been  truly  remarkable.  These  very  real  powers 
support  and  are  fully  employed  to  advance  th< 
cause  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 

Collective  Defense 

In  the  face  of  this  great  force,  this  revolution 

ary  movement,  where  do  we  stand  ?     It  is  and  ha 

been  obvious  to  us  all  that  to  stand  idly  by  whil 

the  rest  of  the  non-Communist  world  is  swallowe< 

up  bit  by  bit  would  be  the  height  of  folly.    On! 

policies  for  over  a  decade  now  have  recognize 

the   essentiality    and    importance    to   us   of   a 

end  to  the  expansion  of  the  Communist  empir 

by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.    We  long  sine 

determined  to  create  and  maintain  defensive  mil, 

tary  strength  which  could  assure  that  such  aggrei 

sion  could  not  succeed.    We  long  since  recognize 

that  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  such  d* 

fensive  strength  required  the  full  and  free  cooj 

eration  and  joint  effort  of  many  nations.    W 

long  since  recognized  that  our  assistance  to  sue 

other  nations  to  enable  those  which  needed  he! 

to  create  and  to  maintain  an  adequate  defeir 

was  an  essential  and  integral  measure  for  our  oy 

security.     Our   efforts   to   create  this   defensh 

strength  have  been  successful  efforts.    The  cc 

lective   power   of   ourselves   and  our  allies  h 

served  and  must  be  maintained  at  a  level  th 

will  continue  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  expa 

sion  of  Communist  control  through  the  use 

force. 

Economic  Strength 

We  long  since  recognized  as  well  that  milita^ 
defenses  are  not  enough  to  thwart  the  spread 
Communist  control,  if  we  ignore  the  needs  ail 
demands  of  free  peoples  for  economic  secure 
and  a  decent  standard  of  living.  In  our  oti 
case  it  is  imperative  to  maintain  a  strong  a* 
healthy  economy,  for  upon  such  economic  strengi 
our  true  power  to  defend  ourselves  depends.  J 
the  case  of  our  European  allies,  it  was  imperatie 
to  achieve  recovery  and  rehabilitation  after  yess 
of  the  devastation  of  war.  This  task  has  bet) 
accomplished  and  the  greater  part  of  free  Eurct 
today  is  healthy  and  strong.  In  the  case  of  As 
and  the  Near  East,  along  the  perimeter  of  i* 
massive  Communist  bloc,  a  quite  different  ac 
much  more  difficult  problem  has  faced  us.  So< 
of  these  nations  have  chosen  to  identify  the* 
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selves  clearly  as  adherents  to  our  ideology.     Oth- 
ers,  inexperienced    and   only   recently   reaching 
independence  of  foreign  domination  or  control, 
were  less  certain  of  their   future  and   desired 
an  independent  course.    The  common  character- 
istic, however,  is  a  deep  and  growing  desire  and 
determination  to  improve  their  lot,  to  achieve 
material  progress.     Confronted  with  great  and 
almost  overwhelming  shortages  of  both  material 
and  trained  human  resources,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  discontented  and  impatient  may  be  at- 
tracted by  the  radical  solutions  of  communism 
pointing  to  an  ultimate  visionary  goal  of  peace 
and  prosperity  in  a  classless  society.     In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  appeal  and 
pressures  of  communism  are  to  be  resisted,  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  a  choice  available  to  these 
nations — an  alternative  to  communism  which  is 
more  than  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 
The  road  to  a  decent  life  for  these  masses  of  hu- 
man beings  is  not  a  short  nor  an  easy  one.    The 
process  of  improvement  is  necessarily  gradual 
md    laborious.    To    achieve    improvement    re- 
quires determination  and  sacrifice.     But  deter- 
mination and  sacrifice  are  not  enough  if  human 
ind  natural  resources  are  lacking,  or  cannot  be 
leveloped  without  help.    It  has  been  our  policy 
ind  our  practice  to  endeavor  to  provide  that  help, 
-hat  marginal  element  of  technical  and  economic 
assistance  which,  with  their  own  efforts,  enables 
hese  people  to  advance  within  institutions  of 
heir  own  choosing  toward  a  fuller  and  freer  life. 
)ur  mutual  efforts  have  been  successful,  though 
he  completion  of  the  task  lies  far  ahead.     These 
lations  have  not  been  absorbed  into  the  Commu- 
ust  empire;  they  are  making  visible  and  note- 
worthy progress  in  their  arduous  struggle  for  a 
lecent  life. 

In  Africa,  we  see  a  rapid  evolution  of  new 
lations  after  centuries  of  submergence  and  dec- 
des  of  foreign  control.  Independence  is  being 
xhieved  at  an  increasing  rate.  Certainly  the 
|  American  people  welcome  and  encourage  the  po- 
itical  evolution  in  this  great  continent  which  per- 
mits and  provides  for  government  by  consent  of 
|  he  governed.  At  the  same  time,  independence 
[rings  not  only  freedom  and  opportunity,  but 
jesponsibilities  for  achieving  successful  political 
jnd  economic  development  which  seriously  strain 
|to  human  and  material  resources  available  to 
jtase  nations  in  their  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment.   A  paramount  and  compelling  requirement 
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for  success  is  the  rapid  development  of  human 
skills  and  institutions  so  that  material  resources 
can  be  more  effectively  employed  and  exploited. 
It  is  inescapably  in  our  interest  that  these  people 
and  nations  receive  our  support  and  encourage- 
ment in  their  efforts  to  progress  in  institutions  of 
their  own  choice. 

Similarly  in  our  own  hemisphere,  the  peoples  of 
the  other  American  Republics  are  striving  at  a 
growing  tempo  to  achieve  a  more  rewarding  and 
fruitful  existence.  The  program  of  inter- Ameri- 
can technical  cooperation  was  the  first  such  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States,  and  it  continues 
today  to  serve  as  a  concrete  demonstration  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  among  sovereign  nations. 
The  newly  created  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  is  the  most  recent  expression  of  our  common 
interest  and  our  common  determination  that  to- 
gether we  can  foster  and  assist  the  achievement  of 
our  common  goals  of  progress  in  the  hemisphere. 

Communist  Aid 

The  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  not  ignored  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  growing  demand  for  prog- 
ress  among   the   less   developed   nations.     1954 
marked  the  initiation  of  the  bloc  economic  offen- 
sive.   By  the  end  of  1959,  agreements  had  been 
signed  with  19  less  developed  countries  to  provide 
$3.2  billion  in  credits  and  grants,  of  which  $2.5 
billion  was  for  economic  aid.    Bloc  aid  reached 
a  high  level  in  1958,  when  aid  agreements  con- 
cluded totaled  slightly  more  than  $1.0  billion. 
The  $921  million  of  credits  and  grants  extended 
during  1959  was  almost  entirely  for  economic  pur- 
poses, by  far  the  largest  amount  extended  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  a  single  year.    A  feature 
of  the  bloc  campaign  which  has  had  great  appeal 
to  the  recipients  is  the  apparent  willingness  to 
provide  types  of  projects  which  an  underdevel- 
oped country  wants  without  requiring  economic 
justification  for  the  project  or  attempting  to  se- 
cure governmental  reform  of  various  economic 
policies.    Nor  does  the  bloc  appear  to  require  the 
various  accounting  checks  which  are  involved  in 
United  States  programs.     That  bloc  aid  is  not 
without  its  political  objectives  and  conditions, 
however,  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  historic 
"postponement"  of  credits  to  Yugoslavia  when 
ideological  conflict  occurred  and  the  pressure  on 
Finland  when  government  policies  offended.    No 
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one  who  will  listen  to  the  clear  enunciation  of  pol- 
icy of  the  Communist  leaders  can  doubt  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  bloc  aid  is  to  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  Communist  world. 

American  Purposes 

Our  efforts  to  defend  our  way  of  life,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  Communist  power,  are  not  ef- 
forts to  impose  our  views  on  others  or  to  require 
a  common  fealty  to  the  United  States.    The  efforts 
we  make  to  help  others  to  defend  themselves,  to 
achieve  progress,  are  basically  and  fundamentally 
a  part  of  our  own  creed.    We  believe  in  the  right 
of  all  peoples  and  nations  freely  to  choose  their 
own  ways  of  life;  we  believe  in  cooperation,  based 
on  respect,  with  other  nations;  we  believe  in  the 
dignity,  rights,  liberties,  and  importance  of  the 
individual  man,  the  subordination  of  the  state  to 
the  interests  and  will  of  its  citizens;  we  believe  in 
decision  by  discussion  and  dissent,  in  tolerance, 
in  governments  of  laws  not  of  men,  and  in  peace 
with  justice.    These  are  the  beliefs  on  which  our 
Nation  was  founded,  on  which  it  grew  strong  and 
great,  and  on  which  its  future  strength  and  great- 
ness depend.     It  is  these  beliefs  which  motivate 
us  to  join  with  others  in  the  defense  of  them.    It 
is  because  we  believe  in  these  concepts  that  we 
wish  to  assure  that  other  men  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life  in  a  free 
society. 

Thus  our  efforts  in  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram have  high  purpose.  We  seek  to  defend  our- 
selves and  to  assure  our  own  security;  we  seek 
equally  to  support  the  right  of  every  nation  freely 
to  determine  its  own  system  of  government;  we 
seek  equally  to  help  in  the  progressive  betterment 
of  human  beings.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
have  had  a  Mutual  Security  Program;  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  should  and  must  continue  it. 

The  Program  Proposed 

The  program  for  mutual  security  which  we  are 
proposing  for  fiscal  year  1961  has  been  most  care- 
fully constructed  and  reviewed.  It  represents  the 
best  and  most  considered  judgment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  to  that  pattern  and  dimension  of 
activity  and  effort  which  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance and  promotion  of  our  national  interests. 
It  is,  in  our  view,  the  program  required  to  provide 
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an  adequate  response  to  the  obligations  which  we,  < 
as  free  men,  have  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow 
men. 

This   program   has   two   major    and   comple- 
mentary purposes.    The  first  of  these  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  adequate  defensive  strength.    The! 
second  is  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
human  betterment. 

Defensive  Strength 

For  this  first  purpose  we  seek  to  provide  mili- 
tary equipment  and  training  to  other  nations  ii 
amounts  and  kinds  appropriate  to  their  needs  anc 
ours  for  the  maintenance  of  effective  military 
forces.  For  those  of  these  friendly  and  allied  na 
tions  which  are  unable  through  their  own  effort 
to  maintain  the  military  forces  which  we  agret 
are  essential,  we  also  propose  to  provide,  as  w, 
have  done  before,  such  additional  resources  as  ar 
needed  to  enable  the  maintenance  of  an  adequat 
defense.  In  some  other  nations,  we  are  providing 
resources  to  assure  the  maintenance  therein  of  vita 
military  facilities  required  for  our  defense. 

Some  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are  allie- 

and  in  whose  defensive  strength  we  have  grea 

interest  no  longer  require  our  help  to  play  the) 

part  in  effective  joint  defense.    Thus  in  Europ 

our  program  does  not  include  new  commitment 

for  grant  aid  to  the  more  prosperous  Europea 

nations,  although  our  interest  in  their  defensh 

strength     continues     unabated.     Elsewhere     | 

NATO,  the  growing  capabilities  of  our  partnt 

nations  are  expected  to  enable  them  to  meet  in  ii 

creasing  measure  the  costs  of  the  military  f  ora 

which  are  needed  for  the  common  defense.     Sim 

larly  the  need  for  economic  help,  that  is,  for  d 

f  ense-support  assistance  on  the  part  of  other  allie 

nations  which  have  been  receiving  such  assistanc 

is  decreasing  somewhat.    Thus,  our  request  f< 

defense-support  funds  is  $111  million  less  tiu 

the  amount  we  asked  for  last  year.    These  encou 

aging  developments  reflect  a  measure  of  succe 

in  the  common  effort  to  attain  greater  military  ai 

economic  strength.    Our  program  demonstrati 

that  the  capabilities  for  self-help  of  our  allies 

well  as  their  needs  are  fully  taken  into  account 

developing  our  proposals  for  assistance  to  thei. 

With  this  assistance  and  a  continuation  of  increr- 

ing  self-reliance  and  capability,  we  can  and  wi 

maintain  the  strong  and  effective  defense  whit 

our  security  demands. 
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Human  Betterment 

For  the  second  purpose  of  our  program — the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  human  better- 
ment—we seek  to  provide  resources  both  human 
and  material  to  help  other  nations  to  develop  their 
'skills  and  their  economies,  to  bring  to  their  peoples 
•a  measure  of  hope  and  faith  that  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  life  will  and  can  be  met  in  increasing 
degree. 

Our  help  in  developing  human  skills,  in  making 
'available  the  knowledge  and  technical  expertise 
'of  our  civilization,  is  provided  largely  through 
technical  assistance  programs,  both  bilateral  and 
■multilateral.  Thousands  of  dedicated  Americans 
ure  laboring  abroad  in  over  60  nations  in  a  wide 
variety  of  technical  projects  in  such  fields  as  agri- 
polture,  education,  and  public  health.  These  men 
'ind  women  are  working  with  the  people  of  other 
lations,  striving  together  for  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems they  face  in  advancing  the  level  of  skills  and 
knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  progress. 
Those  of  us  who  know  at  first  hand  the  splendid 
Work  being  done  by  these  Americans  are  proud 
)f  them  and  the  part  they  are  playing,  frequently 
lift  great  personal  sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of  human 
>etterment. 

'  Our  help  in  the  form  of  material  resources,  in 
he  financing  of  development,  is  furnished  in  the 
orm  of  both  grant  and  loan  assistance.  While 
primary  reliance  for  United  States  Government 
ssistance  in  the  financing  of  economic  develop- 
ment programs  and  projects  is  placed  on  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  we  do  provide  special  as- 
lstance  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  to  nations 
there  such  help  is  required  because  of  unusual 
T  compelling  circumstances  which  make  reliance 
m  the  Development  Loan  Fund  unsuitable  or  in- 
ppropriate.  Each  such  case  will,  of  course,  be 
pacifically  justified  in  our  program  presentation. 

Through  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  we  have 
een  able  to  respond  to  the  needs  for  loan  financ- 
ing in  close  correspondence  with  the  determina- 
■on  and  capability  of  the  borrowing  nations. 
,'hus  the  primary  criteria  for  use  of  these  funds 
jave  been  the  need  for  help  and  the  capacity  to 
|3e  it  effectively,  as  was  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
fess and  the  executive  branch  in  establishing  this 

istrument.  We  anticipate,  as  you  will  hear  in 
|ie  more  detailed  testimony  which  is  to  follow, 
|iat  these  development  loan  funds  will  continue 
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to  be  used  in  the  same  manner — so  as  to  respond 
to  the  initiative  and  efforts  of  other  nations  rather 
than  in  an  indiscriminate  fashion. 

Interdependence 

Our  preoccupation  with  the  importance  of  these 
objectives  of  adequate  defense  and  human  better- 
ment, and  with  the  role  we  should  and  must  play, 
sometimes  results  in  our  overlooking  the  fact  that 
it  is  primarily  on  the  efforts  of  our  friends  and 
allies  that  we  must  and  do  rely.  Our  aid,  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  technical,  provides  only  a 
small  part  of  the  resources  required.  This  mar- 
ginal aid  is,  of  course,  of  critical  importance  since 
it  can  mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  However,  we  must  not  forget  that  if 
others  depend  on  us  for  this  critical  margin  of 
help,  it  is  we  who  depend  upon  them  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  major  proportion  of  material  and 
human  resources  and  for  the  effective  use  of  both 
these  resources  and  those  which  we  provide. 
Truly,  we  are  interdependent.  We  are  not  en- 
gaged in  charity;  we  are  engaged  in  a  mutually 
beneficial  program  in  which  we  must  rely  on  one 
another  for  our  common  security  and  progress. 

United  States  efforts  to  help  in  the  cause  of 
progress  are  not,  of  course,  the  only  efforts  being 
made.  It  is  a  matter  of  real  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement that  in  increasing  degrees  the  other 
industrialized  free  nations  of  the  world  are  re- 
sponding to  the  challenge  of  the  need  for  progress. 
The  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  ex- 
panding their  efforts  to  help  in  the  development 
of  the  new  and  emerging  nations.  The  advent  of 
the  International  Development  Association  and 
the  forthcoming  Washington  conference  of  in- 
dustrialized nations,  which  will  consider  further 
ways  and  means  of  cooperation  in  this  task,  augur 
well  for  the  future. 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  we  and  other  free  men 
everywhere  share  common  goals  and  common  be- 
liefs. We  also  share  a  common  danger.  Our  ob- 
jectives are  clear.  We  want  peace  and  progress. 
We  can  and  we  shall  achieve  them.  To  do  so  we 
must  provide  for  our  security  while  developing  our 
resources  and  institutions.  The  achievement  of 
our  common  objectives  is  a  common  responsibility, 
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to  meet  which  requires  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us. 
The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  of  vital  im- 
portance as  a  part  of  our  participation  in  this  great 
mutual  effort  for  peace  and  progress  in  freedom. 
I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  your  early  and  favor- 
able action  to  authorize  its  continuance. 

STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  DILLON, 
FEBRUARY  18 

Press  release  72  dated  February  18 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  you  as  you  undertake  your 
review  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1961.  We  propose  to  proceed  with  our 
presentation  along  lines  similar  to  that  of  previous 
years,  though  you  will  note  substantial  changes  in 
the  content  of  the  program.  In  developing  the 
program  for  the  coming  year,  we  have  given  care- 
ful attention  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Con- 
gress during  its  consideration  of  last  year's 
program. 

Because  of  the  early  date  at  which  hearings  are 
starting,  we  are  unable  to  have  in  your  hands  at 
the  outset  the  usual  presentation  materials.  We 
do  hope  to  provide  you  with  these  materials,  gen- 
erally in  the  same  form  as  last  year,  by  the  first  of 
March.  When  Mr.  John  Murphy,  the  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller  of  the  program,  appears 
before  you,  he  will  explain  the  format  and  nature 
of  these  materials.  Our  aim  throughout  this  pre- 
sentation will  be  to  provide  you  with  a  clear  and 
straightforward  explanation  of  the  objectives  of 
each  program  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  consider- 
ing the  sums  requested  to  be  a  minimum  United 
States  contribution  toward  reaching  these 
objectives. 

Because  of  Mr.  Claxton's6  illness,  I  have  ob- 
tained the  services  of  Mr.  Ben  Brown  to  represent 
me  in  coordinating  the  executive  branch  presenta- 
tion. He  is  here  with  me  today  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  assist  you  throughout  your  deliberations. 

Before  answering  questions,  I  would  like  to 
cover  briefly,  -first,  the  proposed  changes  in  legis- 
lation, secondly,  the  basic  concepts  which  underlie 
the  fiscal  year  1961  program,  thirdly,  the  amounts 
proposed,  fourthly,  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  finally,  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
the  significance  of  the  program. 


•  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations  (Mutual  Security  Affairs). 
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I.  Principal  Legislative  Changes  Proposed 

No  major  revision  of  the  basic  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1961.  How- 
ever, let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  few  princi- 
pal changes  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the/ 

bill. 

First,  amendment  of  sections  141  and  142(a) 
relating  to  agreements  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  defense  support  and  military  assistance,  is 
requested  in  order  to  limit  the  requirement  fori 
such  agreements  to  defense  support  and  military 
equipment  and  materials.  The  interests  of  the 
United  States  have  repeatedly  been  well  served 
by  providing  military  training  and  information 
to  countries  with  which  such  agreements  do  nol 
exist.  Such  programs  have  been  undertaken  or, 
the  basis  of  specific  Presidential  findings.  How! 
ever,  the  number  of  exceptions  has  reached  th^ 
point  where  we  believe  it  preferable  to  eliminate 
the  legislative  requirement  as  it  applies  to  training 
and  information. 

Second,  the  addition  of  a  new  section  404  i. 

proposed  with  respect  to  Indus  Basin  develop 

ment.    This  section  affirms  United  States  willing 

ness  to  participate  in  this  significant  undertaking 

and  authorizes  the  use  of  mutual  security  fund. 

in  accordance  with  requirements,  standards,  n 

procedures  established  by  the  International  Ban! 

for  Reconstruction  and  Development   (IBRD) 

The  IBRD  is  in  the  process  of  organizing  a  majo 

but  highly  complicated  program  under  which  it 

resources  and  those  provided  by  the  United  King 

dom,  certain  Commonwealth  countries,  Wester 

Germany,  and  the  United  States  may  all  be  use 

to  finance  a  program  for  developing  the  Indi 

River  to  the  benefit  of  both  India  and  Pakistai 

In  order  for  the  United  States  contribution  t 

the  project  to  be  most  effective,  it  will  be  nece 

sary  for  the  funds  to  be  administered  under  IBR. 

rules  rather  than  requiring  the  Development  Loa 

Fund  and  ICA  [International  Cooperation  A< 

ministration]  to  fulfill  certain  requirements  whic 

apply  in  normal  bilateral  activities,  such  as  con 

pletion  of  cost  estimates  and  determination 

feasibility.    Authority  is  also  being  asked  for  tl 

President  to  waive  the  application  of  the  504 

shipping  clause  to  assistance  provided  for  th 

project,  if  and  when  such  exceptional  action  mi 

become  necessary  for  our  successful  participatic 

The  plan  for  the  optimum  use  of  the  water  if 

sources  of  the  Indus  valley  will  have  to  be  worbl 
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out  carefully  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  It 
is  of  prime  importance,  as  the  President  stressed 
in  his  message  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
This  is  a  cooperative  program  in  which  a  number 
of  countries  are  joining  with  the  World  Bank  in 
a  joint  effort.  The  United  States  will  be  con- 
tributing only  a  part  of  the  costs.  This  fits  into 
our  endeavor  to  obtain  greater  help  for  develop- 
ment from  other  industrialized  countries.  It  is 
important  that  the  Congress  give  statutory  en- 
dorsement to  United  States  participation  in  this 
program  on  a  practicable  basis. 

Third,  amendment  of  section  407,  relating  to 
Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  is  requested 
by  repeal  of  the  proviso  contained  in  its  first 
sentence.  Despite  every  effort  to  implement  this 
proviso,  the  intent  of  which  I  fully  endorse,  its 
practical  effect  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  and  lead  to  their  useless  sterilization. 
The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  is  being  reactivated 7  and  its  work 
should  promote  the  purposes  of  the  proviso. 

Fourth,  certain  amendments  are  proposed  to  the 
administrative  provisions  of  the  act  which  should 
facilitate  efficient  management  and  which  there- 
fore have  my  full  support.  At  this  time,  I  would 
only  call  your  attention  to  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 527  (b)  relating  to  the  employment  of  person- 
nel. An  increase  of  8  is  proposed  in  the  number 
of  personnel  who  may  be  employed  at  rates  higher 
than  those  provided  for  grade  15.  Last  year,  an 
increase  of  15  was  requested,  of  which  10  were 
granted.  There  are  real  needs  for  this  flexibility 
in  properly  staffing  the  management  levels  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Programs  in  ICA,  in  DLF,  and 
in  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller, which  was  created  subsequent  to  our  sub- 
mission of  last  year's  request.8 

Finally,  certain  amendments  are  proposed  to 
other  legislation.  May  I  particularly  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  202  of 
jtitle  II  of  Public  Law  480,  relating  to  famine  re- 
lief and  other  assistance,  which  would  permit  the 
juse  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  title 
;  II  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less 
;  developed  areas.  One  principal  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  clarify  authority  under  title  II  to 
[carry  out  work  relief  projects  on  a  continuing 

i   , 

For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  I960,  p.  31. 

:    '  Ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  294. 
(March  7,  I960 


rather  than  on  an  emergency  basis.  Such  au- 
thority would  be  particularly  useful  in  our  Tuni- 
sian program,  where  the  government  of  a  rela- 
tively new  country  must  cope  with  unemployment 
amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  labor  force. 
Local  currencies  generated  by  P.L.  480  sales  would 
allow  the  continuation  of  work  on  badly  needed 
programs  such  as  soil  conservation  and  terracing, 
irrigation  and  reforestation.  Such  programs  have 
been  operated  with  outstanding  success  on  an 
emergency  basis  but  clarification  of  the  law  is  felt 
to  be  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  continued  on  a 
more  regular  basis. 

II.  Some  Conceptions  Underlying  the  Fiscal  Year 
1961  Program 

I  have  already  noted  that  in  preparing  the  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  full  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  suggestions  and  views  ex- 
pressed last  year  by  the  Congress.  I  think  you 
will  be  pleased  to  find,  for  example,  that  as  a 
result  of  a  careful  review  of  the  need  for  classi- 
fication the  presentation  material  will  contain 
substantially  more  unclassified  material  than  in 
previous  years. 

(a)  Reduction  or  Termination  of  Grant  Assist- 
ance 

A  substantial  effort  was  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  section  503  (c) ,  which  asked  for  a  spe- 
cific plan  for  each  country  receiving  bilateral 
grant  assistance  whereby,  wherever  practicable, 
such  grant  assistance  shall  be  progressively  re- 
duced and  terminated.  The  results  of  this  effort 
will  be  ready  for  presentation  to  you  in  the  near 
future,  and  I  will  be  prepared  to  speak  in  greater 
detail  to  this  point  on  the  3d  of  March. 

The  underlying  intent  of  section  503(c)  is  re- 
flected in  the  programs  we  are  proposing. 
Twenty-one  countries  are  this  year  receiving 
grant  aid,  exclusive  of  technical  assistance,  of  $5 
million,  or  more;  the  fiscal  year  1961  request  in- 
volves less  defense-support  or  special-assistance 
money  for  13  of  these  countries  than  has  been  pro- 
gramed this  year.  In  only  5  cases  are  we  recom- 
mending  an  increase  and  in  3  of  those  the  increases 
are  small.  The  request  for  defense-support  funds 
has  been  reduced  almost  15  percent  below  that  of 
last  year.  However,  we  must  continue  to  be  mind- 
ful of  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
which  gave  rise  to  past  decisions  to  initiate  and 
continue  such  grant  aid  programs.    As  countries 
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are  able  to  improve  their  economic  situations,  their 
ability  to  support  defense  forces  will  be  enhanced. 
However,  continued  assistance  will  be  essential  to 
maintain  an  adequate  rate  of  growth,  without 
which  these  countries  cannot  be  expected  to  pay 
for  more  of  their  direct  security  requirements. 
Such  assistance  should  increasingly  be  supplied  by 
loans,  and  indeed  the  proportion  of  loans  in  our 
economic  assistance  programs  has  been  steadily 
rising  from  4.5  percent  in  1954  to  20  percent  in 
1957  and  about  31  percent  in  1959.    We  expect  to 
continue  to  use  loans  wherever  practicable,  but  it 
also  seems  likely  that  critical  situations  will  arise 
which  cannot   appropriately  be  met  except  by 
grants.    We  must  continue  to  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  some  countries,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  undertake  an  obligation  to 
repay  urgently  needed  assistance,  even  if  such 
repayment  were  to  be  in  their  local  currency.    We 
shall,  therefore,  have  to  continue  to  seek  author- 
ity for  grant  aid  programs,  though  we  would  hope 
to  reduce  such  programs  progressively. 

(b)  Self -Help 

We  have  also  been  particularly  mindful  of  the 
sentiment  that  assistance  will  be  most  valuable  in 
countries  which  demonstrate  a  clear  willingness 
to  take  effective  self-help  measures  and  to  dem- 
onstrate effectively  that  such  assistance  is  con- 
sistent with  workable  long-term  economic 
development  objectives.  We  have  given  full  sup- 
port to  various  programs  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion where  countries  have  shown  a  determination 
to  reform  their  economic  policies  in  order  to 
assure  better  use  of  both  their  own  resources  and 
foreign  assistance.  In  conjunction  with  this 
request  for  funds,  our  present  proposals  for  south 
Asia  and  Taiwan  reflect  this  concern, 
(c)   Common  Responsibilities 

We  have  been  equally  attentive  to  congressional 
views  with  respect  to  a  full  contribution  to  their 
own  defense  by  countries  receiving  military  assist- 
ance. I  wish  particularly  to  note  the  increasing 
contributions  by  our  NATO  partners  with  the 
dramatic  strengthening  of  their  own  economic 
capacities.  The  total  defense  expenditures  of 
European  NATO  countries  rose  from  $12.2  bil- 
lion in  1958  to  $13.6  billion  in  1959,  an  increase 
of  over  11  percent.  The  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment has  indicated  its  intention  to  increase  its 
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defense  budget  next  year  by  9  percent.     German  j 

defense  expenditures  increased  from  $1.6  billion  \ 

in  1958  to  $2.7  billion  in  1959,  an  increase  of  68 

percent,  and  are  expected  to  be  higher  in  1960. 1 

The  Italian  Government  has  announced  that  it 

will  increase  its  defense  budget  4  percent  an-j 

nually,  on  a  progressive  basis ;  this  has,  in  fact  - 

taken    place.     Reports    indicate    that   both    th( 

United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  are  considering  d 

significant  increase  in  their  new  defense  budgets 

However,  our  allies  in  the  developed  countrie 

must  contend  with  the  high  costs  of  modernizinj  I 

military   establishments   just   as   we   are   doing' 

Even  if  they  continue  to  increase  their  militar 

budgets,  many  of  them  will  be  unable  to  meet  re 

quirements  which  have  been  determined  in  com, 

mon  as  essential  to  maintain  the  capacity  of  th' 

NATO  alliance  to  resist  aggression.    Given  care, 

fully  screened  requirements  beyond  the  capacitie 

of  our  allies,  we  must  either  supplement  thei 

efforts  or  see  a  weakening  of  our  collective  capa 

bilities.    It  is  therefore  proposed  to  continue  t 

help   finance  modernization  efforts,  using  cost 

sharing  agreements  wherever  possible  in  thos 

cases  where  our  collective  security  requirement 

cannot  reasonably  be  met  by  our  NATO  partnet 

alone. 

As  for  the  less  developed  countries  which  r< 
quire  military  assistance,  many  of  them  can  X 
expected  to  bear  an  increasing  share  of  tr 
domestic  costs  of  maintaining  their  forces  as  the: 
economies  grow.  This  expectation  is  reflected  i 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  defense-support  pr< 
gram.  However,  the  costs  of  replacing  and  mo< 
ernizing  military  equipment  is  well  beyond  the 
capacities,  faced  as  many  of  them  are  by  neigl 
bors  who  place  a  high  premium  on  strengthens 
their  military  potential  and  whose  intentions  mu 
remain  highly  suspect. 

As  their  own  economic  strength  improves,  tl 
more  developed  countries  are  also  contributh; 
more  to  the  less  developed  areas. 

For  example,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  pi- 
gressively  increasing  its  bilateral  governmet 
assistance  from  some  $150  million  in  1957  to  abot 
$190  million  in  1958  and  $210  million  in  1959;  tl 
estimate  for  1960  is  $335  million.  Germany  h* 
been  making  significant  contributions  to  Gree, 
Turkey,  and  India  and  has  also  concluded  an  al 
agreement  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  amo? 
others.    France  continues  to  contribute  to  the  <■• 
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Velopment  of  its  overseas  territories,  exclusive  of 
Ugeria,  in  amounts  which  represent  a  higher  per- 
centage of  her  gross  national  product  than  our 
economic  assistance  to  less  developed  countries 
^presents  of  United  States  gross  national  product. 
Japan  not  only  pays  substantial  reparations  to  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia,  Viet-Nam,  and  Burma,  but 
s  assisting  India,  Brazil,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  with 
significant  sums.  The  recently  established  Inter- 
lational  Development  Association  provides  for  a 
United  States  contribution  of  $320  million  as  corn- 
Dared  with  $442  million  from  the  other  developed 
countries.  The  Rome  Treaty,  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Community,  which  went  into 
effect  in  1958,  provides  for  a  5-year  contribution 
>f  some  $581  million  to  an  Overseas  Fund  to  fi- 
nance economic  and  social  development  in  the  over- 
seas territories  of  the  member  countries.  I  cite 
;hese  figures  as  examples  without  wishing  to  slight, 
he  equally  important  contributions  of  other  coun- 
tries to  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  pro- 
grams. We  are  undertaking  discussion  with  a 
pxmp  of  capital  exporting  countries  with  a  view  to 
greater  coordination  of  our  common  efforts  on  be- 
aalf  of  the  less  developed  countries,  and  expect 
:hat  the  first  meeting  of  this  group  will  take  place 
in  Washington  early  in  March. 

This  increasing  assistance  from  other  industrial- 
ized countries  is  a  most  hopeful  development  in 
neeting  the  needs  for  development  assistance. 

These  needs  are  real ;  they  are  deeply  felt ;  they 
3an  only  be  met  through  a  maximum  effort  by  all 
;he  more  fortunate  countries.  Unless  such  efforts 
ire  made,  the  social  and  political  manifestations  of 
liconomic  dissatisfaction  will  threaten  the  peace- 
ful evolution  of  free  institutions  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas.  We  all  have  a  moral  responsibility 
x>  do  what  we  can  to  help;  we  and  our  children 
ivill  glean  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  those 
fvho  assume  their  rightful  responsibilities. 

(d)  Earmarking  of  Funds  for  the  Transfer  of 
Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 
1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  my  remarks 
pefore  this  committee  a  year  ago 9  about  the  ear- 
narking  of  funds  for  the  transfer  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  You  may  recall  that  dif- 
iSculties  were  anticipated  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
Visions  of  section  402  of  the  act,  difficulties  which 


stem  from  two  elements :  the  increase  in  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  countries  we  are  assisting 
and  the  diminished  incentive  under  conditions  of 
currency  convertibility  for  Western  European 
countries  to  purchase  agricultural  commodities 
and  permit  the  sales  proceeds  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase goods  required  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  We  are  experiencing  serious  difficulty 
in  using  as  much  as  the  $175  million  earmarked  out 
of  fiscal  year  1960  funds  to  finance  such  transfers 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  We  antici- 
pate having  to  ask  the  President  to  waive  part  of 
this  requirement  as  he  is  empowered  to  do  under 
the  act.  While  we  do  not  propose  a  change  in  this 
requirement  and  will  again  make  every  endeavor 
to  carry  out  this  provision  during  fiscal  year  1961, 
it  is  probable  that  some  shortfall  will  again  occur, 
and  that  waiver  authority  may  again  have  to  be 
used. 

(e)   The  United  States  Balance  of  Payments 

Finally,  recent  trends  in  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  are  the  object  of  con- 
tinued attention.  Though  Department  of  Com- 
merce statistics  suggest  that  we  may  have  passed 
the  turning  point  in  our  recent  balance-of-pay- 
ments  experience,  we  have  and  are  continuing  to 
seek  the  reduction  of  barriers  imposed  by  our 
major  potential  customers  to  the  flow  of  American 
goods.  We  are  also  preparing  to  increase  substan- 
tially governmental  services  to  American  business 
interested  in  selling  abroad.  It  is  through  in- 
creased exports  that  we  believe  recent  trends  can 
best  be  halted. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments it  has  been  exports  which  have  fluctuated 
most  widely.  On  the  other  hand,  mutual  security 
expenditures  affecting  our  balance  of  payments 
have  remained  relatively  constant  over  the  last 
decade  and  therefore  have  not  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  unfavorable  balance. 

As  you  know,  the  DLF  is  now  placing  primary 
emphasis  on  the  financing  of  goods  and  services 
of  United  States  origin  in  making  loans  for  de- 
velopment projects.10  This  step  was  taken  on  the 
presumption  that  other  industrialized  countries 
which  export  capital  goods  to  the  less  developed 
areas  are  now  in  a  financial  position  to  provide 


'Ibid.,  Apr.  6,  1959,  p.  489. 
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10  For  a  statement  by  Vance  Brand,  Managing;  Director 
of  DLF,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  708. 
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long-term  loans  on  reasonable  terras  to  assist  such 
areas  in  their  development  programs. 

The  major  contribution  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  to  the  economic  health  of  the  United 
States  is  the  more  fundamental  one  of  helping  cre- 
ate conditions  of  political  and  economic  stability 
and  fostering  economic  growth  abroad.  Our 
friends  and  allies  are  also  our  customers. 

III.  The  Amounts  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1961 

Now  let  me  discuss  the  proposed  new  authori- 
zation for  appropriation.  I  would  like  to  review 
briefly  the  principal  figures.  The  categories  and 
definitions  of  aid  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
recent  years. 
Military  Assistance 

Although  the  military  assistance  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1961  will  be  sought  under  the  au- 
thorization voted  last  year,  I  do  want  to  explain 
to  this  committee  why  an  appropriation  of  $2  bil- 
lion is  necessary,  a  sum  $700  million  in  excess  of 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  military  assistance  pipeline  can  no  longer 
be  tapped  to  maintain  deliveries  in  excess  of  ap- 
propriations, as  has  been  the  case  ever  since  1953. 
It  will  have  been  reduced  to  about  $2  billion  by 
next  June  30th.  Consequently,  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  appropriations  is  required  if  we  are  to 
halt  the  declining  trend  of  deliveries.  The  ap- 
propriation we  are  seeking  will  only  permit  an 
effective  contribution  of  military  assistance  to  our 
allies  in  fiscal  year  1961  of  some  $1,750  million 
as  compared  with  $2.4  to  $2.6  billion  annually  be- 
tween 1955  and  1959.  Deliveries  in  fiscal  year 
1960  will  probably  not  exceed  $1.8  billion.  Even 
with  increasing  defense  budgets  in  allied  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  will  continue  to  have  to 
bear  part  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  and  mod- 
ernizing their  forces.  The  current  rate  of  deliv- 
eries is  too  low  to  assure  an  adequate  collective 
defense. 
Defense  Support 

Authority  is  requested  for  appropriation  of  $724 
million  for  defense  support,  an  amount  which  is 
$111  million  lower  than  last  year's  request.  Last 
year  the  Congress  appropriated  $695  million 
under  this  title;  approved  programs  thus  far  in 
the  fiscal  year  total  over  $765  million,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  more  funds  will 
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have  to  be  programed.  Heavy  resort  to  the  con 
tingency  fund  has  been  necessary  to  finance  vita 
programs  in  defense-support  countries.  The  pro 
posed  figure  of  $724  million  is  an  absolute  mini 
mum  which  cannot  be  reduced  without  grave  risk: 
to  our  security  in  one  or  more  areas  of  the  world 
A.s  their  economic  conditions  improve,  every  efi 
fort  is  being  made  to  meet  the  economic  needs  o: 
these  defense-support  countries  with  the  resource 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  th 
proposal  to  use  some  defense-support  money  ii 
fiscal  year  1961  to  support  the  Chinese  Govern 
ment's  expressed  determination  to  embark  on  s 
program  of  economic  reform  designed  to  accelei 
ate  its  economic  development.  The  successiv 
military  crises  weathered  by  the  people  of  Taiwai 
in  recent  years  have  obscured  from  the  public  ey 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  simultaneously  im 
proved  their  economic  situation.  Their  gross  na 
tional  product  rose  by  8  percent  in  1958  and  5.! 
percent  in  1959,  while  defense  support  has  de 
clined  from  $79.3  million  in  1957  to  $68  millioi 
approved  thus  far  in  the  current  year.  Economi 
growth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  decline  of  d4 
fense  support,  on  the  other,  have  taken  place  dt 
spite  the  fact  that  Taiwan,  an  island  of  only  1 
million  people,  has  had  to  maintain  the  larges 
armed  force  in  free  Asia.  The  people  of  Taiwar 
out  of  their  own  resources,  are  currently  bearing 
one  of  the  heaviest  military  burdens  of  any  coun 
try  in  the  free  world. 

While  the  principal  support  for  a  new  develop 
ment  effort  in  Taiwan  properly  should  and  is  ex 
pected  to  be  provided  through  Development  Loai 
Fund  lending,  the  provision  of  some  grant  eco 
nomic  assistance  for  development  purposes  is  ee 
sential  to  assure  appropriate  launching  of  the  ne^ 
program.  A  grant  aid  program  at  approximate! 
the  same  level  as  this  year  should  be  adequate  fo 
both  maintenance  of  the  defense  effort  and  for  th 
added  requirements  of  the  new  economic  develop 
ment  program. 

Special  Assistance 

In  the  case  of  special  assistance,  $272  millio: 
was  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1960,  a  figure  whic. 
Congress  reduced  to  $245  million.  Eesort  to  th 
contingency  fund  has  been  necessary  to  financ 
approved  programs  which  total  almost  $260  mil 
lion  at  this  time.  For  fiscal  year  1961,  our  care 
fully  screened  requirements  total  $268.5  millior 
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The  programs  under  this  category  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  special  situations  involving  political 
and  economic  factors  which  require  United  States 
assistance.  In  most  cases,  the  problems  can  only 
be  met  by  grant  assistance ;  in  others,  present  cir- 
cumstances  preclude  the  use  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  for  the  purposes  which  special- 
assistance  loans  can  achieve.  The  programs  cover 
our  share  of  the  worldwide  antimalaria  campaign 
and  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Middle  East;  they  provide  aid  to  American 
schools  abroad  and  finance  the  expenses  of  the  in- 
vestment incentive  fund.  They  also  include  a 
series  of  aid  programs  to  countries  with  special 
needs  such  as  Jordan  and  Israel  and  the  countries 
of  North  Africa. 

With  $20  million  of  special-assistance  funds  re- 
quested, it  is  proposed  to  initiate  in  fiscal  year 
1961  a  modest  special  program  for  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara.  The  program  will  concentrate  on 
the  need  for  education  and  training,  particularly 
on  those  needs  which  are  common  to  a  number  of 
countries  in  the  area.  Our  program  will  supple- 
ment the  substantial  efforts  of  other  developed 
countries,  and  we  expect  to  coordinate  our  activi- 
ties in  this  vast  area  closely  with  them.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  United  States  must  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  helping  the 
large  number  of  countries  on  this  continent  which 
have  newly  achieved  their  independence  or  will 
attain  independent  status  in  the  near  future.  The 
newly  formed  governments  must  satisfy  the  as- 
pirations of  their  people  to  raise  living  standards 
which  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and 
they  will  inevitably  look  for  help  to  those  de- 
veloped countries  which  have  an  older  heritage 
of  striving  for  independence  from  colonial  rule. 
Our  proposal  for  the  coming  year  involves  a  first 
step  toward  helping  them  develop  those  human 
skills  which  are  an  indispensable  precondition  for 
economic  development. 

Technical  Cooperation 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $181.2  mil- 
lion for  technical  cooperation,  as  compared  with 
|  a  request  for  $211  million.  For  fiscal  year  1961, 
iWe  are  proposing  a  total  of  $206.5  million,  of 
|  which  $1.5  million  would  finance  our  contribution 
i  to  the  program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  $33  million  would  finance  our  partici- 
;  pation  in  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assist- 
i  ance   Program    and    its   related    Special    Fund, 


leaving  $172  million  for  bilateral  technical  assist- 
ance. The  proposed  level  for  bilateral  technical 
cooperation  represents  an  increase  of  some  $12.5 
million  over  programed  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1960.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  concen- 
trated in  14  countries  where  the  programs  are 
new  or  relatively  new,  particularly  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Africa.  For  most  countries,  it 
is  proposed  to  continue  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1961  at  about  the  expenditure  rate  of  the  current 
year.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  programs  will 
be  reduced  and  in  others  they  will  be  increased. 

Other  Programs 

For  the  category  "other  programs,"  $101  mil- 
lion is  requested,  as  compared  with  $112  million 
requested  last  year  and  $99.6  million  appro- 
priated. 

The  major  change  in  this  group  involves  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  the  Palestine  refugee  program,  a  reduction 
undertaken  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  will 
waive  the  legislative  requirement  that  10  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  act 
shall  be  available  only  for  repatriation  and  reset- 
tlement. If  Congress  does  not  agree  with  this 
approach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  our 
request  for  funds  accordingly.  Our  contribution 
to  this  program  during  fiscal  year  1961  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  should  be  $25  million.  At  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  $6.5  million  appro- 
priated in  past  years  for  repatriation  and  reset- 
tlement will  remain  unutilized;  our  best  efforts  to 
carry  out  this  proviso  have  been  unavailing  in  the 
face  of  political  realities.  Late  in  1959,  the  man- 
date of  the  United  Nations  Eelief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
was  extended  for  an  additional  3  years  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  request  for  funds  for  the  programs  for  mi- 
grants, refugees,  and  escapees,  for  ocean  freight 
charges  of  voluntary  agencies,  and  for  the  atoms- 
for-peace  program  is  lower  than  last  year. 

Development  Loan  Fund 

A  proposal  of  $700  million  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1960  resulted  in 
appropriations  of  $550  million.  After  careful 
review  and  consideration,  we  are  again  request- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $700  million  for  use  in 
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fiscal  year  1961  out  of  the  $1,250  million  authori- 
zation still  available. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  has  built  up  sub- 
stantial experience  and  a  solid  record  in  dealing 
with  the  less  developed  countries  over  the  past  2 
years.  It  has  already  extended  loans  to  43  coun- 
tries. However,  on  the  basis  of  foreign  policy 
guidance  from  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
availability  of  sound  applications,  it  is  directing 
the  bulk  of  its  resources  toward  those  less  devel- 
oped countries  which  meet  three  principal  cri- 
teria: first,  a  major  United  States  foreign  policy 
interest  in  a  high  rate  of  economic  development; 
second,  a  capacity  to  mobilize  domestic  resources 
and  to  use  foreign  assistance  effectively  in  further- 
ing their  economic  development ;  third,  a  need  for 
foreign  resources  which  cannot  be  financed  by 
other  public  and  private  institutions. 

During  recent  months,  the  management  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  has  devoted  a  substan- 
tial effort  toward  strengthening  its  staff,  clarify- 
ing its  policies,  and  traveling  in  order  to  explain 
to  potential  borrowers  the  criteria  that  must  be 
met  and  the  documentation  that  must  be  supplied 
to  assure  prompt  and  effective  consideration  of 
loan  applications.  On  the  basis  of  discussions  over 
the  last  2  months  with  foreign  officials,  the  DLF 
has  knowledge  of  sound  applications  both  on  hand 
and  in  preparation  which  would  require  funds 
substantially  in  excess  of  funds  presently  avail- 
able. The  contemplated  projects  appear  to  meet 
its  criteria.  The  request  for  additional  appro- 
priations of  $700  million  represents  the  very  mini- 
mum needed  to  assure  that  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  will  not  be  placed  in  the  position  during 
fiscal  year  1961  of  rejecting  sound  project  applica- 
tions which  meet  all  its  tests — including  high 
United  States  national  interest  and  absence  of  al- 
ternative financing — solely  for  lack  of  money.  In 
this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that,  during 
the  last  6  months  alone,  new  proposals  were  taken 
under  consideration  at  an  annual  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion,  and  there  is  every  expectation 
that  this  rate  will  at  least  be  maintained  during 
the  coming  year. 

As  prescribed  by  its  basic  legislative  authority, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  has  been  concentra- 
ting its  activities  in  those  countries  which  seem 
capable  of  utilizing  such  assistance  to  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  increasing  productive  capaci- 
ties and  in  this  way  meeting  the  vital  long-term 


economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  theii 
peoples.     72  percent  of  its  resources  have  beer 
committed  thus  far  to  10  countries.   About  a  thirc 
has  been  invested  in  the  South  Asian  Continent  i 
where,  as  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  state  o:  i 
the  Union  message,11  two  nations  alone  of  almos 
500  million  people  are  "all  working,  and  working '; 
hard,  to  raise  their  standards,  and,  in  doing  so,  t<  i 
make  of  themselves  a  strong  bulwark  against  thi 
spread  of  an  ideology  that  would  destroy  liberty.1 ' 
DLF's  contribution  has  provided  critical  supple 
mentation  to  both  the  efforts  of  the  South  Asian 
themselves  and  assistance  extended  by  other  coun 
tries  and  international  institutions. 

The  South  Asian  countries  are  embarked  oi 
programs  of  economic  development  which  havi 
the  common  aim  of  seeking  an  economic  expan 
sion  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  significant  increasi 
in  living  standards.  People  and  government 
alike  share  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  anc 
strengthen  their  independence  and  to  maintah 
and  extend  newly  won  freedom.  Their  develop 
ment  programs  will  be  carefully  and  critically 
reviewed  by  potential  contributors  with  a  vien 
to  the  assistance  that  it  would  be  appropriate  fo 
each  to  provide.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  pre 
sumed  that  an  expanded  effort  will  have  to  h 
made  both  by  international  institutions  and  fr 
the  more  fortunate  countries  of  the  free  world 
A  significant  fraction  of  DLF's  resources  wil 
doubtlessly  be  required  as  our  appropriate  shar 
of  this  international  endeavor.  Without  the  ful 
amount  of  additional  funds  which  is  being  re 
quested,  we  will  not  be  able  to  respond  adequately 
to  their  needs.  In  addition,  the  reductions  whicl 
we  have  proposed  in  defense-support  grants  fo 
many  countries  can  only  be  maintained  if  th 
Development  Loan  Fund  increases  its  activitie 
in  these  countries.  This  again  requires  the  avail 
ability  of  the  full  $700  million  being  requested 

Contingency  Fund 

Last  year  Congress  was  requested  to  provid 
$200  million  for  the  contingency  fund  and  apprc 
priated  $155  million.  $117  million  of  this  sun' 
has  had  to  be  allocated  already.  Allocation  6. 
the  remaining  $38  million  has  been  withheld  v 
order  to  maintain  our  capacity  during  the  res 
of  the  year  to  meet  unforeseen  situations  whic 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  25,  1960,  p.  111. 
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vould  require  prompt  financial  assistance.  Thus 
ar  allocations  this  year  have  been  made  to  help 
he  Kingdom  of  Laos  resist  aggression,  to  help 
;everal  Far  Eastern  countries  recover  from  a 
eries  of  typhoons  of  virtually  unprecedented 
■ury,  to  fund  unforeseen  military  requirements 
yhich  could  not  as  in  previous  years  be  covered 
»y  reprograming  of  military  assistance  pipeline 
/unds.  The  unsettling  effects  of  revolutions  and 
he  requirements  of  newly  independent  countries 
re  further  examples  of  the  types  of  uses  to  which 
he  contingency  fund  has  and  should  be  put. 

It  constitutes  the  most  flexible  financial  instru- 
tient  available  to  the  United  States  Government 
,n  promoting  its  foreign  policy  under  current 
nternational  conditions  where  friends  and  allies 
epeatedly  face  urgent  and  unforeseeable  needs. 
The  request  for  $175  million,  $25  million  less  than 
he  request  of  last  year,  is  no  more  than  barely 
dequate  in  the  light  of  the  record  of  recurring 
alls  upon  the  contingency  fund. 

V.  Administration  of  the  Program 

.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  further 
harges  of  inefficient  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  criticism  is  undoubtedly  justi- 
ied ;  some  involves  mistakes  which  have  been 
.tverdramatized ;  other  charges  have  on  investi- 
gation proved  to  be  based  on  unsubstantiated  evi- 
lence,  sometimes  provided  by  disgruntled 
mployees. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  some  abuses 
iave  occurred  in  programs  involving  such  large 
urns  of  money,  administered  by  thousands  of  em- 
•loyees  in  many  countries  where  our  own  stand- 
rds  of  responsibility  for  the  proper  accounting 
f  public  funds  are  not  prevalent.  Where  errors 
-re  uncovered,  every  effort  is  made  to  correct 
hem;  we  welcome  having  abuses  or  reports  of 
buses  called  to  our  attention;  we  encourage  con- 
-  tractive  suggestions  for  improving  our  proce- 
lures.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  great  majority 
!>f  instances  where  errors  have  been  publicized, 
juch  errors  were  first  detected  by  the  operating 
rgencies  themselves  and  in  most  instances  had  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  corrective  or  remedial 
;ction.  Moreover,  I  must  stress  that  all  the 
I  harges,  including  those  we  consider  most  extra v- 

gant  and  least  substantiated,  cover  but  a  very 

I  mall  proportion  of  our  total  activities. 

\  The  Mutual  Security  Program  has  been  a  suc- 


cessful program;  its  achievements  are  striking. 
This  could  not  have  been  attained  without  good 
management.  The  American  people  and  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  employees  who  are  ad- 
ministering it  in  all  corners  of  the  globe,  fre- 
quently at  considerable  sacrifice,  can  take  consid- 
erable pride  in  their  achievements. 

Since  I  appeared  before  you  last  year,  we  have 
substantially  improved  the  coordinating  machin- 
ery of  the  program.  In  my  office,  Mr.  John  O. 
Bell,  as  Deputy  Coordinator  of  Mutual  Security 
Programs,  has  considerably  strengthened  his  staff, 
and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  coordinating  function  is  reflected  in  the  cur- 
rent program  proposals.  Also,  the  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller,  Mr.  John  E.  Murphy, 
is  proceeding  to  develop  his  organization  and 
staff.  He  will  appear  before  you  to  give  a  full 
account  of  his  plans  and  activities,  which  should 
lead  to  substantial  improvement  in  financial  man- 
agement and  to  more  effective  operation  of  the 
program. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have,  as  the  new  Director 
of  ICA,  Mr.  James  W.  Riddleberger,  one  of  the 
most  senior  and  most  experienced  career  officers 
in  our  Foreign  Service.  He  has  had  extensive 
experience,  most  recently  as  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  where  he  had 
field  responsibilities  for  important  mutual  secu- 
rity programs. 

The  appointment  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  a  Director  of  Military  Assistance,  General  W. 
B.  Palmer,  should  assure  more  effective  planning 
and  implementation  of  military  assistance  pro- 
grams in  Washington. 

To  implement  the  essential  purposes  of  the 
amendments  of  section  523  which  were  enacted  by 
the  Congress  last  year,  the  executive  branch  agen- 
cies have  undertaken  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
present  programing  process.  Greater  responsibil- 
ity for  military  assistance  planning  and  initial 
programing  is  being  placed  on  the  Unified  Com- 
manders and  on  our  Ambassadors.  This  will 
permit  the  development  of  sound  country  and  re- 
gional military  assistance  programs  which  will  be 
in  accord  with  the  political  and  economic  capabil- 
ities of  the  country  and  with  our  own  strategic 
planning.  Under  these  arrangements,  the  Unified 
Commander  will  be  able  to  appraise  these  pro- 
grams from  an  overall  military  point  of  view 
while  our  Ambassadors  will  assure  integration  of 
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the  military  programs  with  other  United  States 
activities. 

A  collateral  feature  of  decentralizing  planning 
and  programing  in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram is  the  need  for  effective  guidance  by  Wash- 
ington to  the  field  planners  and  programers. 
Procedures  are  now  being  developed  which  should 
result  in  furnishing  guidance  which  fully  inte- 
grates all  aspects  of  United  States  interests  so 
that  plans  and  programs  will  be  fully  responsive 
to  United  States  foreign  policy  and  strategic  ob- 
jectives. The  full  effect  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  or  are  envisaged  will  be  reflected  in 
the  fiscal  year  1962  program. 

V.  Importance  of  the  Program 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people.  We  enjoy,  by  a  consider- 
able margin,  the  highest  living  standard  in  the 
world,  under  conditions  of  freedom  which  are 
deeply  entrenched  in  both  our  heritage  and  the 
consciousness  of  our  people  that  their  political, 
social,  and  economic  system  is  effective  and 
successful. 

Our  society,  and  the  well-being  it  has  brought 
with  it,  is  under  increasing  attack.  A  principal 
manifestation  of  that  attack  is  the  constant  and 
persistent  attempt  of  the  Communist  rulers  to 
alienate  other  people  from  us  and  thus  to  extend 
their  power.  In  this  endeavor,  no  technique  of 
persuasion  or  constraint  has  been  omitted.  As  the 
circumstanc3  permits,  the  Communist  assault 
takes  the  form  of  open  aggression,  of  subversion, 
of  psychological  or  material  blandishment. 

The  peoples  of  other  countries  would  like  for 
themselves  that  which  we  have  achieved — prosper- 
ity, economic  opportunity,  a  free  society,  responsi- 
ble institutions,  responsive  government.  Subject 
to  an  unremitting  Communist  campaign,  they  look 
to  us  for  leadership  and  assistance. 

Their  own  resources  are  inadequate  to  assure 
their  protection  from  the  horrors  of  military  at- 
tack with  the  terrible  instruments  of  modern  war- 
fare. They  often  are  equally  inadequate  to  make 
possible  acceptable  progress  toward  meeting  eco- 
nomic aspirations  without  sacrificing  independ- 
ence, traditions,  liberties. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  a  vital  element 
in  demonstrating  our  support  for  their  aspira- 
tions, our  understanding  of  their  problems,  our 
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determination  that  their  societies  shall  not  be 
undermined  and  that  communism  shall  not  fur- 
ther extend  its  sway.  Our  own  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength  will  fail  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  share  our  knowledge  and  skills  as  well  as  our 
military  and  economic  plenty. 

I  repeat  again  that  the  program  is  a  successful 
program.  With  its  help,  country  after  country 
has  been  able  to  resist  overt  Communist  attack 
and  covert  subversion.  Nations  receiving  mutual- 
security  assistance  have  strengthened  the  con- 
fidence of  their  people  in  their  governments;  they 
have  improved  living  standards ;  they  have  built 
factories  and  roads  and  dams  which  stand  as  mute 
but  effective  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  promise 
of  greater  future  abundance ;  they  have  improved 
the  education  of  their  people  and  learned  skills 
which  open  new  horizons  and  build  self-confidence 
in  man's  ability  to  master  his  future. 

The  successes  to  date  are  but  a  beginning.  As 
long  as  the  problems  persist,  we  must  continue  to 
meet  them  with  the  same  determination  and  con- 
fidence that  has  made  our  country  great  and  has 
given  us  both  the  responsibility  and  the  capacity  to 
protect  and  help  less  fortunate  mankind.  This  is 
the  challenge  of  our  generation.  We  can  be  proud 
of  our  record  to  date  in  meeting  it.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  continue  this  great 
endeavor  to  bring  to  mankind  the  blessings  of 
the  abundance  we  have  learned  to  create  and  the 
freedom  we  have  learned  to  cherish.  In  this  way, 
and  only  in  this  way,  can  we  preserve  our  own 
security  and  our  own  way  of  life. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Situation  in  Vietnam.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  State  Department  Organization  and  Public  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam.  Part  2.  December  7  and  8,  1959. 
134  pp. 


86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  Amendments,  1960.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Department 
Organization  and  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.R.  9036  and  H.E. 
9998,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926,  to  authorize  the  construction  or  alteration  of  cer- 
tain buildings  in  foreign  countries  for  use  by  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  January  26  and  27,  I960. 
40  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


alendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  * 


Ijourned  During  February  1960 

IN.   ECAFE    Committee   on    Industry   and   Natural  Resources: 

Seminar  on  Aerial  Survey  Methods  and  Equipment. 

1HO  Executive  Board:  25th  Session 

IN.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:   12th 

Session. 
I  !ATO  Preparatory  Conference  for  Heads  of  Universities  Seminar. 

IN.  Trusteeship  Council:  25th  Session 

( LTT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade     .    .    . 

IN.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  2d  Session 

I ICAO  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  . 

Lernational  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:   1st  Meeting 

I  ;ernational  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

Lernational  Sugar  Council:  Special  Meeting 

I  ;er-American    Development    Bank:   1st    Meeting    of    Board    of 

Gtovernors. 

1.0  Asia-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:  5th  Session 

(mmission   for   Technical   Cooperation  in   Africa   South   of  the 

Sahara. 

1,0  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Statistical  Committee 

I  O  Group  of  Experts  on  Rice  Grading  and  Standardization:  5th 

session. 

C  .TT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading 

10   Meeting  of  Government  Experts  on  Use  of  Designations, 
i  Definitions,  and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 
[  ,er- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission:  Annual  Meeting     .    . 
Eropean  National  Commissions  for  UNESCO:  Regional  Meeting  . 
I  CO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure 


Bangkok Jan.  4-Feb.  5 


Geneva . 
Bangkok 


Jan.  19-Feb.  1 
Jan.  23-Feb.  5 


Bangkok  .  . 

New  York  . 

Geneva .    .  . 

Tangier     .  . 

Rome    .    .  . 

Geneva.    .  . 

London      .  . 

London      .  . 
San  Salvador 


Jan.  25 
Jan.  25 
Jan.  25 
Jan.  26 
Jan.  26 
Jan.  27 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  3 


Feb.  5 
-Feb.  10 

Feb.  12 
-Feb.  6 

Feb.  20 
-Feb.  3 
(1  day) 
(1  day) 
16 


New  Delhi 

Tananarive,  Malagasy  Republic 


Rome 
Saigon 


Geneva . 
Rome 


San  Jose1  , 
Taormina, 
London 


Sicily . 


Geneva.    . 
New  York 


Geneva . 
Saigon  . 


I  Session  as  of  February  29, 1960 

llitical  Discussions  on  Suspension  of  Nuclear  Tests 

IN\   Commission  on  Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Re- 
sources: 2d  Session. 

10  Governing  Body:   144th  Session 

10  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice: 

■th  Session. 
I  4lO    Special    Communications    Meeting    on    European- Mediter- 

anean  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control. 
l^.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 

,ories:   11th  Session. 
InT.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:   Working  Group 

m  Statistics  of  Financial  Assets  and  Liabilities. 
I nT.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   16th  Session.    .    . 

Sieduled  March  1  Through  May  31,  1960 

Lernational  Bureau  of  Education:  Executive  Committee  ....      Geneva 

I  CO  Council:  3d  Session London 

B  indation  for  Mutual  Assistance  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  .    .      Tananarive,    Malagasy   Repub- 
lic. 

l\V.  ECOSOC  Latin  American  Regional  Conference  on  Narcotic     Rio  de  Janeiro 

Drugs. 


Paris .  .  . 
New  York 
Geneva .  . 
Geneva.    . 


Feb.  8-18 
Feb.  15-25 

Feb.  18  (1  day) 
Feb.  18-20 

Feb.  22-26 
Feb.  22-27 

Feb.  23-24 
Feb.  23-28 
Feb.  26-28 


Oct.  31,  1958- 
Feb. 16- 

Feb.  17- 
Feb.  22- 

Feb.  23- 
Feb.  23- 
Feb.  29- 
Feb.  29- 


I 


Mar.  1- 
Mar.  1- 
Mar.  2- 

Mar.  3- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  17,  1960.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCITT, 
nite  consultatif  international  teldgraphique  et  telephonique ;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE,  Eco- 
aic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission 
Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General 
•eement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation 
;anization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization; 
CO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO, 
rth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organ- 
.ion;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF, 
ted  Nations  Children's  Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  March  1  Through  May  31,  1960— Continued 

Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  5th  Meeting  of 

Technical  Advisory  Council.  _ 

IAEA  Ad  Hoc  Preparatory  Panel  on  Third-Party  Liability  for 
Nuclear  Shipping. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

U.N.  ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  3d  Session  .... 
U.N.    Economic    Commission   for   Asia   and  the   Far   East:    16th 
Session. 

Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Committee •    •    ■ 

FAO  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease:  7th  Session. 

5th  ICAO  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  Conference 

2d  U.N.  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Aerial  Collision.    .    .    . 
ICAO    Legal    Committee:    Subcommittee   on   Hire,    Charter   and 
Interchange.  . 

ITU  CCITT  Working  Party  43  (Data  Transmission) 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and 
Handicraft  Marketing/Canning  and  Bottling  of  Fruit  and  Food  in 
Cooperation  With  FAO.  _ 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Con- 
struction of  Road  Vehicles. 
UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  International  Oceano- 
graphic  Ships:  Preparatory  Meeting. 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee ••••.••. 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Administrators  on  Technical  and  Vocational 

Education  in  Africa. 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  14th  Session  .    . 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  56th  Session 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  16th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  5th  Session 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Committee  on  Extension  of 

Primary  Education  in  Latin  America. 
ICAO  Informal  Caribbean  Regional  Meeting  on  Meteorology  .    . 
ICAO  Rules  of  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Division/Communica- 
tions: Informal  Caribbean  Regional  Meeting. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  29th  Session 

International  Wheat  Council:  Special  Session  .    .    .    .    .    .    . 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.  N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees:  3d  Session. 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission:   11th  Session  ...... 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  Inter-American  Telecommunications 
Network. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:   15th  Session 

ICAO  Panel  of  Teletypewriter  Specialists:  4th  Meeting 

FAO  International  Meeting  on  Veterinary  Education 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  40th  Meeting 

ILO  Petroleum  Committee:   6th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:   15th  Session  .    .    . 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  8th  Meeting 

ICAO  Informal  Southeast  Asia  Regional  Air  Traffic  Services/Com- 
munications Meeting. 
ICAO  Origin  and  Destination  Statistics  Panel:  2d  Meeting  .    .    . 

U.N.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee •    •    •    •    •    •    • 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  4th 
Session  of  Mineral  Resources  Development  Subcommittee. 

U.N.  ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole:  7th  Meeting 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  8th  Session  .    . 

13th  World  Health  Assembly 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  26th  Session 

ICEM  Council:    12th  Session •    •    •.  •    •    •    ■ 

FAO  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  3d  bession  .  .  . 
GATT  Committees  I  and  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  . 
UNESCO/ILO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Neighboring  Rights  .    . 

UNESCO  Symposium  on  Arid  Land  Problems 

8th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   16th  Session  ........... 

IMCO  International  Conference  on  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  .    .    . 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits 

ILO  Governing  Body:  145th  Session 

International  Tin  Conference ;    •    •    •    »    • 

International  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property: 
24th  Congress. 
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Lima Mar.  7- 

Vienna Mar.  7- 

New  York Mar.  7- 

Bangkok Mar.  8- 

Bangkok Mar.  9- 

Geneva Mar.  15- 

Rome Mar.  16- 

The  Hague Mar.  17- 

Geneva Mar.  17- 

Paris Mar.  21- 

Paris Mar.  21- 

Geneva Mar.  21- 

Singapore Mar.  21- 

Geneva Mar.  21- 

Paris Mar.  21- 

Geneva Mar.  28- 

Accra,  Ghana Mar.  28- 

Buenos  Aires Mar.  28- 

Paris Mar.  28- 

Vienna Mar.  29- 

London March 

Mexico,  D.F March 

Curacao Apr.  1- 

Meouco,    D.F Apr.  4- 

New  York Apr.  5- 

London Apr.  5- 

Geneva Apr.  7- 

New  York Apr.  18- 

Mexico,    D.F Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

Montreal Apr.  25- 

London Apr.  25- 

Washington Apr.  25- 

Geneva Apr.  25- 

Geneva Apr.  25- 

Tehran Apr.  27- 

Bangkok April 

Paris April 

New  York April 

(undetermined) April 

Santiago April 

Istanbul May  2- 

Geneva May  2- 

New   York May  2- 

Geneva May  3- 

New  York May  3- 

Naples May  5- 

Rome May  9- 

Geneva May  9- 

The  Hague May  9- 

Paris May  11- 

Bogota May  12- 

Geneva May  16- 

London May  17- 

Valencia,  Spain May  23- 

Geneva May  23- 

New   York May  23- 

London May  28- 
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[nternational  Commission  on  Irrigation,  Flood  Control,  and  Drain-     Madrid May  30- 

age:  4th  Meeting, 
[nternational  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  10th     Bergen,  Norway May  30- 

Meeting. 

[nternational  Statistical  Institute:  32d  General  Assembly  ....      Tokyo May  30- 

3EATO  Council:  6th  Meeting Washington May  31- 

[nternational  Fisheries  Convention  of  1946:  8th  Meeting  of  Perma-     London May 

nent  Commission. 
Pan  American  Highway  Congresses:  Permanent  Executive  Com-     Washington May 

mittee. 
2d  UNESCO  Meeting  on  Salinity  Problems Spain May 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Agree  To  Establish 
BMEW  Station  in  Great  Britain 

Press  release  69  dated  February  17 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
agreed  at  London  on  February  15,  I960,  to  estab- 
lish a  ballistic  missile  early  warning  station  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  support  of  the  purposes 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Following  are  the 
texts  of  the  exchange  of  notes  and  the  annexed 
memorandum  of  understanding  which  constitute 
the  agreement. 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 

The  U.S.  Ambassador1  to  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary > 

February  15,  1960 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  between  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  subject  of  co-operation  between  the  two  Gov- 
iernments  in  setting  up  and  operating  a  ballistic 
;  missile  early  warning  station  at  Fylingdales 
Moor,  Yorkshire. 

I  also  have  the  honor  to  record  that,  in  support 
|  of  the  purposes  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 


John  Hay  Whitney. 
'  Selwyn  Lloyd. 

j March   7,   I960 


of  the  obligations  of  the  parties  thereto,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  Governments  have  agreed 
to  the  terms  set  out  in  the  memorandum  annexed 
hereto  regarding  the  proposed  co-operation  in  set- 
ting up  and  operating  a  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  station. 

Accordingly,  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that 
this  note  and  your  reply  to  that  effect  shall  be 
regarded  as  constituting  an  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments  in  the  terms  set  out  in  the 
annexed  memorandum  and  that  such  agreement 
shall  have  effect  from  the  date  of  your  reply. 

Accept,  sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 


The  British  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador 

February  15,  1960 

Your  Excellency,  I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  note  of  today's  date 
with  reference  to  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  between  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  co-opera- 
tion in  setting  up  and  operating  a  ballistic  missile 
early  warning  station  at  Fylingdales  Moor,  York- 
shire, which  note  reads  as  follows: 

[See  above  text.] 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  pro- 
posal made  in  your  note  is  acceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  confirm 
that  your  note,  together  with  this  reply,  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  the  terms  set  out  in  the  memorandum 
annexed  to  your  note,  a  copy  of  which  memo- 
randum is  enclosed,  such  agreement  to  have  effect 
from  the  date  of  this  note. 
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I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  con- 
sideration, Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  co-operate  in  setting 
up  and  operating  a  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
(BMEW)  station  at  Fylingdales  Moor,  Yorkshire. 

2.  The  station  shall  be  commanded  by  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  The  technical  facilities  shall  be  operated  by  the 
Royal  Air  Force  in  accordance  with  a  joint  plan  which 
will  be  developed  and  agreed  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  and 
the  United  States  Air  Force. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  at  their 
expense  make  available  for  the  station  the  following 
types  of  special  equipment : — 

( a )  long  range  radar  equipment ; 

(b )  data  processing  equipment ; 

(c)  electronic,  internal  communications  and  other  re- 
lated specialized  equipment  peculiar  to  (a)  and  (b)  ; 

(d)  spare  parts  peculiar  to  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  in 
amounts  and  kinds  appropriate  to  the  first  five  years  of 
operation;  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  the  subsequent 
provision  of  such  spare  parts  shall  be  the  subject  of 
further  agreement  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  Kingdom  Government. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  at  their 
expense  be  responsible  for  the  installation  of  the  special 
equipment  described  in  paragraph  3  above  and  for  pre- 
paring this  equipment  for  operation  as  an  integral  part 
of  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  BMEW 
Systems. 

5.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  at 
their  expense  make  available  for  the  station : — 

(a)  land,  appropriately  prepared  sites,  buildings,  util- 
ities including  power  plant,  and  other  fixed  installations ; 

(b)  all  supporting  equipment,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  3  above ; 

(c)  domestic  accommodation  (including  the  necessary 
equipment,  utilities  and  services)  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  United  States  personnel  concerned  to  Royal  Air  Force 
scales  and  standards ; 

(d)  support  services. 

6.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  at 
their  expense  be  responsible  for  providing  communica- 
tions facilities  (including  terminal  facilities)  and  services 
required : — 

(a)  for  use  within  the  station,  other  than  communi- 
cations equipment  supplied  under  paragraph  3(c)  ; 

(b)  to  connect  the  station  with  commercial  communi- 
cations circuits ; 

(c)  to  provide  links  between  the  station  and  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  at  their 
expense  be  responsible  for  procuring  such  further  com- 
munications services  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  own 


purposes  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government  I 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  information  obtained  from 
other  stations  of  the  BMEW  System. 

7.  The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  special 
equipment  at  the  station  shall  be  borne  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  five  years  of  operation. 
Responsibility  for  this  cost  thereafter  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Agreement,  the 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  station  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  appropriate,  shall 
take  such  measures  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  station  as  are  required  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  persons  and  property. 

10.  Ownership  of  all  movable  property  furnished  by  the. 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  station 
shall  remain  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  may  remove  or* 
dispose  of  this  property  following  the  termination  of  thiu 
Agreement. 

11.  This  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  revision  by 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments  and  shall,  unless 
previously  terminated  by  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments,  remain  in  force  while  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  remains  in  force. 


P.L.  480  Supplemental  Agreement 
Signed  by  U.S.  and  Poland 

Press  release  57  dated  February  11 

A  supplemental  agreement  for  the  sale  to  Po- 
land of  600,000  tons  of  wheat,  having  an  export 
market  value  of  $41.5  million,  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  February  11  by  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Poland. 

The  agreement  supplements  one  signed  by  the 
two  Governments  on  June  10, 1959,1  in  the  amount 
of  $44  million  and  an  amendment  signed  Novem- 
ber 10,  1959,2  in  the  amount  of  $11.8  million. 
These  provided  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, including  certain  ocean  transportation 
costs. 

As  in  the  previous  agreements,  the  United  States 
will  sell  the  commodities  for  local  currency  (Polish 
zlotys)  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  as  amended 
(Public  Law  480). 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1959,  p.  960. 

2  Ibid.,  Nov.  30, 1959,  p.  789. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  19, 1949.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1952. 
TIAS  2487. 

Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  application  (subject 

to  reservations  and  declarations)   to:  Mauritius  and 

Singapore,  May  13, 1959. 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities   for    touring. 

Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 

September  11, 1957.     TIAS  3879. 

Accession  deposited  (with  reservation)  :  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  August  17, 1959. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road    vehicles.      Done    at    New    York    June    4,    1954. 
Entered  into  force  December  15,  1957.     TIAS  3943. 
Accession  deposited  (with  reservation)  :  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  August  17,  1959. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the  crime 
of  genocide.  Done  at  Paris  December  9, 1948.  Entered 
into  force  January  12, 1951.1 

Accession  deposited   (with  reservation)  :  Finland,  De- 
cember 18,  1959. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notifications  of  approval:  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  December  19,  1959 ;  Austria,  Lebanon,  Su- 
dan, January  9, 1960. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  further  extending  the  health  and  sanitation 
program  agreement  of  March  14,  1942,  as  amended  and 
extended  (57  Stat.  1322;  TIAS  3237).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  December  31,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  December  31,  1959. 

Colombia 

Agreement  providing  a  grant  to  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia for  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  training  and  research 
equipment  and  materials.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Bogota  July  31,  1959,  and  January  11, 1960.  Entered 
into  force  January  11, 1960. 

Poland 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  June  10,  1959,  as  amended  (TIAS  4245  and 
4288),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington 
February  11,  1960.     Entered  into  force  February  11, 

'    1960. 

Thailand 

:  Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July  1,  1950,  as 
amended  (TIAS  2095,  2809,  3277,  3740,  and  4116),  for 
the  financing  of  certain  educational  exchange  programs. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bangkok  February  1, 

!     I960.    Entered  into  force  February  1, 1960. 


United    Kingdom 

Agreement  establishing  a  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
station  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  London  February  15,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  February  15, 1960. 

Zanzibar 

Parcel  post  agreement  and  regulations  of  execution. 
Signed  at  Zanzibar  October  20  and  at  Washington  De- 
cember 30,  1959.  Enters  into  force  on  a  date  to  be 
mutually  settled  between  the  postal  administrations  of 
the  two  countries. 

Approved  and  ratified  by  the  President:  February  17, 
1960. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Advisory  Committee  Reports 
on  Foreign  Relations  Volumes 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  annual  report  made 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  publication  of 
the  '■'■Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States"  fol- 
lowing its  meeting  at  Washington  November  6-7, 
1959} 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  publication  of 
"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States"  met  on 
November  6  and  7,  1959,  in  the  Department  of 
State.  Its  work  was  largely  concerned  with  prob- 
lems (a)  relating  to  clearance  of  materials  in- 
volved in  the  publication  of  "Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States,"  and  (b)  relating  to  the  char- 
acter of  materials  that  should  be  included  in  the 
"Foreign  Relations"  volumes. 

The  Committee  spent  an  entire  afternoon  read- 
ing diplomatic  papers  about  which  questions  had 
been  raised  as  to  their  clearance  for  publication. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  did  not  always 
agree  with  recommendations  or  decisions  of  policy 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
March  7,  I960 


1  Members  of  the  Committee  representing  the  American 
Historical  Association  are  Dexter  Perkins,  chairman, 
professor  of  history  emeritus,  Cornell  University;  Fred 
H.  Harrington,  vice  president,  University  of  Wisconsin ; 
and  Richard  W.  Leopold,  professor  of  history,  North- 
western University.  Clarence  A.  Berdahl,  professor  of 
political  science,  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  Leland 
M.  Goodrich,  professor  of  political  science,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, represent  the  American  Political  Science  Associ- 
ation. Philip  W.  Thayer  represents  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law. 
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officers,  though  they  recognize  that  there  is  room 
for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
which  involve  intangible  aspects  of  our  relations 
with  other  countries.  The  Committee  made 
recommendations  to  the  Department  in  all  cases 
where  the  Committee's  judgment  differed  from 
that  of  policy  officers. 

On  the  side  of  technical  problems  connected 
with  the  "Foreign  Kelations"  series,  the  Commit- 
tee suggested  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  De- 
partmental memoranda  as  a  useful  source  for  an 
understanding  of  the  formulation  of  policy.  It 
recognizes  the  limitations  in  this  field,  arising 
out  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
papers  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  size  and 
number  of  the  volumes. 

The  Committee  suggested  that  in  addition  to 
the  index  of  each  volume,  an  index  be  prepared 
for  all  volumes  in  a  yearly  series,  or  that  prefer- 
ably a  cumulative  index  be  provided  for  a  period 
of  years. 

The  Committee  also  suggested  that  at  its  next 
meeting,  in  1960,  attention  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  principles  and  procedures  of  editing  and 
publishing  the  "Foreign  Relations"  volumes,  and 
that  a  discussion  take  place  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  selection  in  succeeding  volumes.  It 
recognizes  the  difficult  problems  presented  by  the 
growing  volume  of  material  to  be  examined. 

The  Committee  commended  the  publication  of 
the  series  entitled  "American  Foreign  Policy: 
Current  Documents"  prepared  by  the  Historical 
Office,  containing  papers  illustrating  the  scope 
and  substance  of  our  current  foreign  policy,  and 
urged  that  these  volumes  be  put  on  an  annual 
basis  and  be  brought  closer  to  the  present. 

The  Committee  commended  the  work  of  the 
Historical  Office,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  burdens  thrown  upon  it  justify  an  increase  of 
personnel  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three  persons. 
Dexter  Perkins 
Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  on 
"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States'" 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  17  confirmed  John  J.  Grady 
to  be  Deputy  Director  for  Management  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  State.  (.For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  80  dated  February  23.) 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  15-21 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  OflBce  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  February  15  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  57  and 
58  of  February  11. 


No.  Date 

64  2/15 

65  2/15 


66 

*67 

68 

2/16 
2/16 
2/17 

69 

2/17 

70 

2/17 

*71 

2/17 

72 

2/18 

73  2/18 

74  2/18 

75  2/18 

f76  2/19 

t77  2/19 

78  2/19 


Subject 

Bolivia  credentials  (rewrite). 

Herter :  anniversary  of  independence  of 

Baltic  Republics. 
Uruguay  credentials  (rewrite). 
Cultural  exchange  (U.S.S.R.). 
Herter:  statement  on  Mutual  Security 

Program  before  House  Foreign  Affairs 

Committee. 
Agreement     with     U.K.     establishing 

BMEW  station. 
U.S.-Canada  Committee  on  Trade  and 

Economic  Affairs. 
Chapin  nominated  Ambassador  to  Peru 

(biographic  details). 
Dillon :   statement  on  Mutual  Security 

Program   before  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 
Herter :  "National  Security  With  Arms 

Limitation." 
Sixth  SEATO  Council  meeting. 
Herter:  question-and-answer  session  at 

National  Press  Club. 
Parsons :  "The  American  Role  in  Pacific 

Asian  Affairs." 
Dillon  :  "A  New  Era  in  Free- World  Eco- 
nomic Growth." 
President   of   Greek   Parliament   visits 

U.S.  (rewrite). 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Two  new  pamphlets  on  cultural  exchange 


Cultural  Diplomacy 


Cultural  diplomacy  is  today  playing  an  important  role,  side  by  side 
with  political  and  economic  diplomacy,  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  A  principal  feature  of  this  diplomacy  is  the  direct  and 
enduring  contact  between  peoples  of  different  nations  afforded  by  the 
International  Educational  Exchange  Program.  This  50-page  illus- 
trated pamphlet  reviews  the  many  kinds  of  exchange  activities  carried 
out  under  the  program  during  1958. 


Publication  6887 


25  cents 


The  Citizen's  Role  in  Cultural  Relations 

Because  cultural  exchange  must,  in  order  to  be  successful,  involve 
the  direct  participation  of  many  thousands  of  American  citizens, 
cooperation  between  the  Government  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals  has  become  a  byword  in  America's  international  cultural 
relations.  An  account  of  this  cooperation  is  contained  in  this  36-page 
pamphlet,  which  describes  Government  assistance  to  private  pro- 
grams, private  assistance  to  Government  programs,  and  contributions 
of  other  peoples  and  their  governments  in  opening  a  two-way  avenue 
of  communication  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations  of 
the  world. 


Publication  6854 


20  cents 


Please  send  me copies  of— 

□  Cultural  Diplomacy 

□  The  Citizen's  Role  In  Cultural  Relations 

Name:  

Street  Address: 

City,  Zone,  and  State: 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  on  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected  press 
releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Department, 
and  statements  and  addresses  made 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  officers  of  the  De- 
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international  interest. 
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A  New  Era  in  Free-World  Economic  Growth 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  1 


I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  with  you 
;onight  as  you  conclude  your  thoughtful  exam- 
ination of  our  country's  role  in  international  eco- 
aomic  affairs.  Your  panel  moderators  have  re- 
ported well  on  your  discussions  of  the  United 
States  and  its  relationship  to  the  European  Com- 
non  Market,  the  newly  developing  countries,  and 
die  Communist  economic  offensive.  It  is  against 
diis  background  that  I  wish  to  discuss  the  pros- 
pects for  free-world  economic  growth  as  we  enter 
.lie  sixties. 

The  outlook  for  the  sixties  has  been  shaped  by 
:orces  which  gathered  momentum  during  the 
Postwar  period  and  the  fifties :  by  the  remarkable 
Recovery  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  from  the 
•avages  of  Avar,  by  the  accelerated  expansion  of 
'>ur  own  economy,  by  the  substantial  growth  in 
economic  power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  the 
nounting  insistence  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
lewly  independent  peoples  on  sharing  in  the 
!tiaterial  blessings  of  the  modern  world. 

These  developments  have  set  the  stage  for  a 
vhole  new  era  in  the  sixties.  One  of  its  predom- 
inant features  will  be  the  great  socioeconomic  rev- 
olution which  is  sweeping  the  newly  developing 
peas  of  the  free  world.  This  force  represents  the 
egitimate  aspirations  of  the  free  world's  under- 
>rivileged  peoples  for  a  better  life.  These  peo- 
ples, numbering  more  than  a  billion,  hold  in  their 
j  tands  the  future  balance  of  world  power.  They 
fish  to  live  in  freedom.  But  to  them,  freedom 
rom  want  is  of  overriding  importance.  They 
re  learning  that  they  cannot  enjoy  their  newly 


1  Address  made  before  the  sixth  annual  conference  on 
iternational  affairs  sponsored  by  the  Cincinnati  Council 
n  World  Affairs  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Feb.  19  (press 
elease  77). 
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won  political  freedoms  without  an  adequate  meas- 
ure of  economic  progress.  They  are  exerting  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  their  leaders  to  achieve 
progress  through  one  means  or  another. 

Herein  lies  a  great  challenge  for  us  in  the  six- 
ties— and  a  great  danger  as  well.  The  stakes  are 
high — possibly  no  less  than  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  individual  liberty  on  this  planet.  In 
cooperation  with  other  free-world  industrialized 
nations,  we  must  assist  the  newly  developing 
countries  in  their  struggle  to  improve  their  peo- 
ple's lot  in  order  that  they  can  maintain  their 
confidence  in  progress  under  free  institutions. 
This  will  require  both  capital  and  know-how  in 
substantial  amounts  throughout  the  sixties.  The 
alternative  is  terrible  to  contemplate.  For  if  these 
peoples  cannot  see  hope  of  progress  in  freedom, 
they  will  surely  collapse  in  chaos  and  disorder  and 
in  their  desperation  they  will  try  the  totalitarian 
route  which  is  being  offered  them  day  and  night 
by  international  communism. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  fully  aware  of  the  chal- 
lenge to  our  system  and  to  theirs  which  is  posed 
by  the  aspirations  of  the  newly  emerging  areas. 
They  have  accepted  this  challenge  and  are  pro- 
claiming their  confidence  of  success  in  economic 
competition  with  our  system  of  free  institutions. 
The  present  economic  strength  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  its  continued  rapid  progress  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  a  most  serious  challenge.  To  meet  it, 
we  of  the  industrialized  free  world  must  see  to  it 
that  our  own  economies  continue  to  grow  and 
strengthen  at  the  same  time  that  we  provide  a 
helping  hand  to  our  less  privileged  friends  in 
the  newly  developing  lands. 

The  industrialized  free  world  enters  the  sixties 
in  a  position  of  great  economic  strength.    Postwar 
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economic  recovery  is  complete  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  Prosperity  has  reached  new,  alltime 
highs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  the  free  world  have  the 
means  and  the  ability  to  surmount  the  challenge 
of  the  sixties.  What  is  needed  is  the  will  and 
determination  to  succeed.  The  prize  of  success  is 
well  worth  the  effort.  For,  as  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries  grow  in  freedom  and  as  it  becomes 
clearer  that  the  way  of  freedom  has  been  irrev- 
ocably chosen  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth,  the  power  of  their  example  will 
prove  irresistible — even  within  the  ramparts  of 
the  Communist  empire.  This  is  the  surest  way 
to  a  secure  and  lasting  world  peace,  the  supreme 
goal  of  all  mankind. 

Need  for  U.S.  Leadership 

Although  the  prospects  for  a  concerted  effort  to 
speed  the  free  world's  progress  are  bright,  the 
task  is  truly  formidable.  It  is  one  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  continue  to  bring  leadership  in  the 
sixties,  just  as  we  did  in  the  late  forties  and  the 
fifties. 

Now  let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  leadership : 
I  most  assuredly  do  not  imply  superiority  or  dom- 
ination. For  reasons  not  of  our  own  making,  we 
had  a  dominant  position  in  the  postwar  economy 
of  the  free  world.  But  that  clearly  abnormal 
period  has  now  passed  with  the  resurging  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  industrialized  allies.  What 
we  seek  today,  as  in  the  past,  is  partnership  with 
our  fellow  members  of  the  interdependent  com- 
munity of  free  nations,  in  which  no  one  nation 
has  a  monopoly  on  human  skills,  energies,  or  in- 
spiration. Within  the  framework  of  that  part- 
nership, however,  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
leadership.  As  the  most  materially  favored  mem- 
ber of  the  free-world  community,  we  must  accept 
this  responsibility  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
sixties. 

Let  us  recall  that  even  before  the  Second  World 
War  ended  the  United  States  had  taken  a  leading 
role  in  planning  for  a  more  effective  international 
economic  system  than  the  one  that  had  broken 
down  so  disastrously  in  the  thirties.  The  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment had  been  agreed  upon  by  1944.  So  had  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  And  much  pre- 
liminary work  had  been  done  along  lines  which 
shortly  thereafter  evolved  into  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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Although  wartime  planners  for  economic  peace 
had  done  their  work  well,  they  underestimated  by 
a  wide  margin  the  magnitude  of  the  immediate  I 
postwar   economic   crisis   in  Europe  and  Asia,  j 
which  developed  with  frightening  speed  and  in- 
tensity in  1946  and  1947. 

Germany  and  Japan  were  occupied,  and  we  had 
to  find  and  develop  policies  that  would  enable  the 
German  and  Japanese  peoples  to  put  their  pro- 
ductive genius  back  to  work.  Great  Britain  and 
our  continental  allies  were  also  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. Despite  its  tremendous  productive 
potential,  the  European  economy  was  nearing  a 
catastrophic  collapse.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
prospect  that  ordinary  methods  could  bring 
about  a  recovery  in  time  to  avoid  chaos. 

Bold  action  was  called  for.  We  responded  with 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  made  an  historic  con- 
tribution to  the  restoration  of  economic  health 
and  vigor  in  Western  Europe.  Our  policies  in 
Germany  and  Japan  were  remarkably  effective  in 
helping  to  reestablish  an  economic  base  that  could 
support  democratic  institutions.  Success  came- 
rapidly.  By  the  early  fifties,  nearly  all  of  the  in-- 
dustrialized  states  of  the  free  world  were  begin- 
ning to  push  ahead  on  their  own  power. 

As  the  need  for  American  aid  to  Western  Eu- 
rope tapered  off,  we  turned  our  attention  increas- 
ingly to  the  less  developed  countries,  which  now 
receive  the  great  bulk  of  our  assistance.  We  took 
an  active  role  in  the  technical  assistance  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  created  a  new  lending 
institution  of  our  own,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  to  supplement  the  work  of  our  long-estab- 
lished Export-Import  Bank.  We  participated 
earlier  this  month  in  launching  the  new  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.2  And  we  are  now 
taking  part,  with  like-minded  countries,  in  estab- 
lishing another  new  institution  to  be  called  the 
International  Development  Association,3  which 
will  operate  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  and 
which  is  designed  to  make  capital  available  to 
the  less  developed  countries  on  flexible  terms. 

Postwar  Trade  Policies 

Throughout  the  period  of  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion we  vigorously  put  forward  our  firm  belief 
that  liberal  international  trade  policies  are  es- 
sential to  free- world  economic  progress.   We  have 

2  See  p.  427. 
8  See  p.  422. 
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endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  belief  in  our  own 
trade  arrangements.  Despite  some  setbacks,  our 
overall  record  is  one  of  which  we  can  justly  be 
proud.  Until  fairly  recently,  however,  ours  has 
been  a  rather  lonely  position.  The  industrial  na- 
tions, with  few  exceptions,  clung  to  exchange  con- 
trols and  severe  quantitative  import  restrictions 
to  protect  their  meager  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves. Many  of  the  less  developed  countries  also 
maintained  import  restrictions  for  balance-of- 
payments  reasons.  In  addition  most  of  them  felt 
that  a  measure  of  protectionism  would  foster  much 
needed  industrial  growth. 

We  were  tolerant  of  the  trade  restrictions  ap- 
plied by  our  friends  and  partners  during  the  era 
of  the  so-called  dollar  shortage.  But  today  the 
situation  is  very  different.  Most  of  the  industrial 
nations  have  built  their  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  to  quite  satisfactory  levels  and  have  made 
their  currencies  convertible  in  international  trade. 
Their  manufacturing  industries  are  now  generally 
competitive  with  ours.  Meanwhile  their  gains  in 
reserves  have  come  largely  from  U.S.  stocks,  with 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits  running  at  far 
larger  rates  than  can  be  long  sustained.  Through- 
out the  past  year,  therefore,  we  have  been 
making  it  clear  that  we  believe  recovery  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a  point  where  restrictions  on  trade  im- 
posed to  meet  the  financial  problems  of  a  decade 
ago  can  no  longer  be  justified. 

Fortunately  the  need  to  do  away  with  discrimi- 
nations against  imports  from  the  dollar  area  has 
been  recognized  by  the  other  industrialized  nations 
and  in  some  of  the  newly  developing  areas  as  well. 
Action  to  eliminate  discriminations  recently  taken 
i>y  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  the  Netherlands,  and 
India  has  left  only  a  few  remaining  discrimina- 
tions against  dollar  goods  in  these  countries.  Dur- 
ng  the  last  6  months,  steps  to  substantially  lessen 
discriminatory  restrictions  were  also  taken  by 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Finland,  Turkey,  Spain, 
Singapore,  Malaya,  Ghana,  and  British  East 
j  Africa.  This  progress  continued  last  month, 
ivhen  Portugal,  Kenya,  the  United  Kingdom, 
lapan,  and  Italy  announced  that  discriminatory 
restrictions  on  many  products  from  the  dollar 
lirea  would  be  eliminated. 

The  drive  to  remove  quantitative  import  restric- 
jions  on  dollar  goods  has  received  so  constructive 
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a  response  and  has  developed  such  momentum 
that  we  can  look  forward  confidently  to  further 
advances  in  the  coming  months.  We  can  reason- 
ably hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  discrimina- 
tion against  our  exports  will  be  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

As  a  result  of  these  moves,  potential  markets 
for  many  important  American  products,  covering 
a  wide  range  of  our  industrial,  consumer,  and 
agricultural  output,  have  greatly  increased.  This 
is  true  not  only  in  the  industrialized  countries  but 
also  in  the  newly  developing  lands,  whose  present 
need  is  for  capital  goods  but  whose  peoples  will 
eventually  offer  a  tremendous  market  for  con- 
sumer goods. 

But  the  opening  of  long-closed  markets  does 
not  in  itself  guarantee  a  rise  in  our  exports.  It 
does  provide  the  needed  opportunity — but  it  is  up 
to  private  American  business  to  capitalize  on  this 
opportunity.  A  substantial  export  surplus  has 
become  a  vital  necessity  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
carry  our  free- world  responsibilities.  We  in  Gov- 
ernment are  determined  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  help  in  this  export  drive. 

Accordingly  the  Department  of  State  is  work- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  other 
agencies  in  giving  urgent  attention  to  this  vital 
matter.  We  are  studying  means  of  stimulating  a 
greater  interest  in  foreign  trade  in  American  busi- 
ness circles  and  of  providing  better  United  States 
Government  facilities,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  assist  American  firms  in  selling  their  goods  and 
services  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Department  of  State  has,  of  course,  a  very 
strong  interest  in  this  program,  and  we  are  seek- 
ing ways  of  improving  the  operations  of  our  com- 
mercial staffs  abroad.  We  also  intend  to  make  full 
use  of  all  the  members  of  our  diplomatic  missions 
and  consular  offices  in  expanding  United  States 
exports.  We  are  giving  greater  attention  to  in- 
creased United  States  participation  in  trade  fairs. 
And  we  are  intensifying  our  efforts  to  promote 
travel  to  the  United  States. 

Common  Market  and  Free  Trade  Association 

Other  problems  related  to  trade  have  recently 
been  emerging  in  connection  with  the  European 
Economic  Community,  or  Common  Market,  and 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association. 

The  Common  Market  will  bring  together  the 
six  countries  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
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the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  in  a  full  cus- 
toms union,  with  free  trade  inside  the  market  and 
a  common  external  tariff.  The  Community  will 
also  develop  other  common  financial  and  adminis- 
trative institutions.  The  European  Free  Trade 
Association,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  for  free 
trade,  without  a  common  external  tariff,  among 
the  seven  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Portu- 
gal, and  Austria. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  work  with  the  countries 
of  both  the  Common  Market  and  the  Free  Trade 
Association  to  reduce  trade  difficulties  between 
them  and  with  other  countries,  to  avoid  new  dis- 
criminations against  our  own  exports,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  reduce  tariffs  in  accordance  with 
the  basic  principles  of  the  GATT.  In  this  way 
we  hope  also  to  ease  frictions  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  groups. 

The  problem  of  world  trade  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  complex  and  difficult  problem  of  stim- 
ulating growth  in  the  newly  developing  countries. 
This  task  will  require  the  combined  energies  and 
talents  of  the  entire  free  world  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  United  States  cannot  provide  the 
needed  capital  alone.  We  do  not  propose,  to 
diminish  our  own  role.  But  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  because  of  the  great  improvement  in  their 
monetary  reserves,  are  now  financially  capable  of 
mounting  a  sizable  effort  which  could  powerfully 
assist  our  own,  thereby  greatly  adding  to  the  over- 
all strength  and  cohesion  of  the  free  world. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  how  the  great  ener- 
gies of  private  enterprise— American,  European, 
Canadian,  and  Japanese— can  be  mobilized  for 
the  development  task.  Ways  must  be  found  to 
increase  the  flow  of  private  capital  and  initiative 
to  the  developing  countries  if  the  basic  free- world 
resource  we  call  private  enterprise  is  to  make  its 
fullest  contribution  to  growth.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  resources  to  do  these  things,  our  own  growth 
in  North  America  and  in  Western  Europe  must 
be  accelerated. 

There  is  still  another  long-range  problem  which 
the  industrialized  free  nations  will  have  to  face 
with  growing  urgency  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is 
the  acceptance  into  their  own  markets  of  raw  com- 
modities produced  by  the  newly  developing  na- 
tions today  and  of  the  manufactured  goods  they 
will  produce  tomorrow.  None  of  these  nations 
Avill  be  satisfied  to  remain  a  one-commodity  area 
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forever.    They   all  insist   on   diversifying  their 
economies  and  on  raising  their  standards  of  living  j 
by  industrialization  and  by  world  trade  in  a  vari-  I 
ety  of  goods. 

New  Approach  to  Economic  Growth 

These,  then,  are  the  major  economic  problems 
facing  us  as  we  enter  the  sixties.    We  in  Govern*  1 
ment  have  asked  ourselves  three  questions : 

First,  how  can  we  help  to  redirect  the  emerging 
trade  rivalries  within  Western  Europe  into  con- 
structive channels  which  will  reinforce,  rather 
than  weaken,  worldwide  trade  and  will  avoid  the 
risk  of  serious  harm  to  our  exports  and  those  of 
other  friendly  countries? 

Second,  how  can  we  help  mobilize  the  energies 
and  resources  of  the  other  industrialized  free  na-. 
tions  to  assist  the  development-hungry  areas  of 
the  world  ? 

Third,  how  can  we  work  together  to  maintain 
a  rapid  rate  of  sustained  growth  in  the  economies 
of  the  industrialized  free  nations  themselves? 

In  considering  these  questions,  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  bold  action  is  called  for  in  the  sixties, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  forties.  We  have  responded 
with  a  new  approach  to  the  task  of  stimulating 
free-world  economic  growth— an  approach  de- 
signed to  meet  the  problems  of  the  future. 

This  approach,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
outlining  last  month  in  Paris 4  before  a  special 
meeting  of  the  20  governments  which  are  mem- 
bers or  associates  of  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  has  three  basic 
elements : 

First,  the  linking  of  North  America  with  our 
friends'in  Europe  in  terms  of  broad,  coordinated 
economic  policies  which  would  provide  for  close 
cooperation  in  a  wide  range  of  matters.  This  in- 
volves reorganizing  or  reinvigorating  the  OEEC 
which  was  originally  established  to  assist  in  the 
most  effective  use  of  Marshall  plan  funds  and 
which  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  co- 
operation in  trade  and  other  economic  fields.  A 
special  committee  of  four,  nominated  by  th( 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  anc 
Greece  and  roughly  representative  of  the  differ 
ent  economic  interests  in  the  OEEC,  has  beer 
asked  to  determine  how  the  work  of  the  18-membei 
OEEC  can  best  be  revitalized  and  broadenee 
through  a  successor  organization  in  which  th 


4  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 
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Jnited  States  and  Canada  would  also  become  full 
nembers.  OEEC  has  succeeded  outstandingly  in 
ts  major  tasks,  but  many  of  the  functions  for 
vhich  it  was  originally  created  have  now  been 
argely  accomplished.  It  can,  however,  serve  as 
he  foundation  for  a  reconstituted  organization 
geared  to  the  challenges  of  the  sixties.  The  special 
iommittee  is  now  consulting  interested  govern- 
nents  and  organizations  and  is  expected  to  report 
ts  preliminary  findings  to  the  20  governments 
tarly  in  April. 

The  second  element  of  our  proposal  is  the  estab- 
ishment  of  an  interim  group  where  the  nations 
,>est  able  to  provide  bilateral  capital  assistance  to 
he  developing  countries  can  discuss  common  prob- 
lems in  this  field.  Such  discussions  are  needed 
♦ecause  the  urgent  task  of  increasing  the  overall 
evel  of  assistance  to  the  developing  countries 
annot  await  the  formation  of  the  new  permanent 
•rganization.  This  interim  development  assist- 
nce  group  will  include  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Fed- 
ral  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  a 
epresentative  of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  We  also  hope  that  Japan 
nil  join  in  its  activities.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
[roup,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  next 
aonth,  will  launch  a  series  of  consultations  in 
rhich  we  will  exchange  ideas  and  experiences 
vith  a  view  to  increasing  the  total  amount  of 
ssistance  available  for  development  purposes. 

The  third  and  final  element  of  our  proposal  is 
n  examination  of  the  problems  of  commercial 
•olicy  to  which  I  have  referred  in  connection  with 
he  Six  and  the  Seven.  The  20  governments  and 
'epresentatives  of  the  Commission  of  the  EEC 
diich  attended  the  meetings  in  Paris  last  month 
re  participating  in  a  committee  on  trade  to  look 
jrito  these  questions.  In  establishing  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  agreed  that  it  should  also  keep  very 
nich  in  mind  the  commercial  interests  of  coun- 
tries not  included  in  the  Six  or  the  Seven.  In  line 
kith  this  objective,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
|1rATT  is  to  participate  in  the  committee's  discus- 
lions,  which  will  begin  some  weeks  hence. 
|  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  our  initia- 
tive has  been  well  received  by  our  friends  and 
:  Hies.  The  Paris  meetings  at  which  agreement 
Pas  reached  on  these  three  proposals  took  place 
inly  a  month  ago.    Yet  officials  of  the  participat- 
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ing  governments  had  scarcely  returned  to  their 
desks  before  work  began  in  earnest  preparation 
for  carrying  out  the  tasks  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves. Although  we  are  embarked  on  long-range 
projects,  we  are  approaching  them  with  a  sense 
of  urgency  which  the  problems  of  stimulating 
free-world  economic  growth  in  the  sixties  mani- 
festly require. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  considerable  an- 
ticipation to  the  results  of  these  meetings,  which 
have  been  launched  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. We  hope  and  expect  that  they  will  result  in 
progress  in  coping  with  some  of  the  free  world's 
trade  problems.  Perhaps  most  important  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  a  great  awareness  in  Western 
Europe  of  the  increasing  role  which  Europe  is 
bound  to  play  in  providing  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  that  there  exists  a  very 
genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the  other  capital- 
exporting  nations  to  cooperate  in  this  common 
endeavor  which  is  so  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
freedom. 

We  are  indeed  coming  into  a  whole  new  era  in 
free-world  economic  growth.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  major  breakthrough.  If  the  re- 
sponse of  our  friends  and  allies  to  our  initiative 
of  last  month  is  as  constructive  and  as  generous 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  be,  then  we  need 
have  little  fear  for  the  future.  The  great  steps  we 
are  about  to  take  toward  freer  trade  and  acceler- 
ated economic  progress  can  carry  us  forward  to 
new  heights  of  prosperity  and  well-being  as  mem- 
bers of  a  peaceful  and  secure  community  of  free 
nations  which  offers  maximum  opportunity  for 
every  human  being  to  know  a  better  life. 


King  and  Queen  of  Denmark 
To  Visit  the  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  24 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  24 
that  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Den- 
mark have  accepted  the  President's  invitation  to 
visit  the  United  States.  Their  Majesties  will  be  in 
the  United  States  for  a  state  visit  beginning  in 
early  October.  During  the  period  of  their  stay 
King  Frederik  and  Queen  Ingrid  will  officially 
inaugurate  the  Danish  exhibition  "The  Arts  of 
Denmark"  in  New  York  City. 
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The  American  Role  in  Pacific  Asian  Affairs 


by  J.  Graham,  Parsons 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bar  Association,  I  wish  to  express  my  great  appre- 
ciation to  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  present  as  a 
speaker  on  foreign  affairs.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
here  before  you  to  present  the  Department  of 
State's  case  on  matters  which  concern  us  all.  We 
in  the  Department  welcome  such  evidence  of  in- 
terest in  the  problems  we  deal  with  and  value  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  with  you  some  of  the 
more  pressing  of  these  problems.  For  our  part, 
we  are  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  "our  business 
is  your  business"  and  that  the  way  we  handle  this 
business  is  vital  to  all  of  us  and  to  our  children. 
We  also  realize  that,  if  the  policies  we  advocate 
and  the  actions  we  take  do  not  have  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  American  people,  we 
may  not  carry  them  forward  but  must  find  other 
courses  which  do  have  public  support. 

The  Near  West 

The  problems  I  deal  with  have  to  do  with  the 
Far  East,  as  your  chairman  made  clear  in  his  intro- 
duction. It  is  a  misnomer,  however,  for  us  in 
North  America  to  speak  of  the  "Far  East."  We 
Americans,  who  border  on  two  great  oceans,  should 
more  properly  speak  of  the  Far  East  as  the  "Near 
West."  Actually,  in  the  shrinking  world  of  today, 
it  is  near.  You  can  board  an  airliner  hereabouts 
and  be  in  Tokyo  in  20  hours  or  so. 

Apart  from  being  180°  off  course,  there  is  an- 
other strike  against  the  term  "Far  East."  It  is  a 
European  term,  and  it  reminds  Asians  of  the 
colonial  past.  That  era  is  gone.  Of  the  11  Asian 
countries  with  which  our  bureau  in  the  Depart- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Wisconsin  Bar  Association 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  Feb.  19  (press  release  76). 
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ment  deals,  8  are  newly  independent,  while  foi 
the  3  who  were  sovereign  before  World  War  II— 
China,  Japan,  and  Thailand— the  circumstances 
are  also  vastly  different  from  prewar  days.  The 
free  peoples  of  Asia  are  determined  to  eliminate 
the  remnants  of  colonialism,  which  is  still  a  recent 
unhappy  memory  and  a  sensitive  subject.  Thej 
may  not  express  to  us  an  aversion  to  the  tern; 
"Far  East,"  but  I  mention  this  as  a  reminder  thai 
the  new  and  promising  relationship  we  have  witl 
these  Asian  peoples  requires  a  continuing  sensi 
tive  adjustment  on  all  fronts,  political,  economic 
social,  and  psychological. 

The  Communist  Threat 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  free  countries 
of  Asia  have  been  born,  or  reincarnated,  at  a  tin* 
of  crisis  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Nationalism 
that  is  to  say,  the  aspiration  of  peoples  to  be  them 
selves,  is  threatened  by  its  antithesis,  internationa 
communism.  The  threat  is  compounded  of  cours< 
by  the  Communist  propaganda  pretense  of  beinj 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  nationalism  and  th< 
foe  of  "colonialism  and  imperialism."  And  yet,  ii 
the  postwar  period,  it  is  the  Communists  who  hav< 
taken  over  12  countries  and  the  former  colonia 
powers  who  now  have  sovereign,  equal  relation 
with  33  countries,  former  dependencies. 

Like  all  new  things,  these  new  countries  wer 
weak  at  birth.  When  our  own  country  adopted  it 
Constitution  in  1789,  it  was  no  exception.  We  ar 
all  familiar  with  the  difficulties  our  Founding 
Fathers  faced  in  knitting  together  a  united  natioi 
from  13  individual  colonies.  But  we  were  pro 
tected  by  oceans  and  distance  and  had  plenty  o 
time  at  our  disposal. 
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In  contrast,  a  glance  at  a  map  will  show  us  that 
the  free  countries  of  east  and  southeast  Asia  are 
all  islands  or  peninsulas  dispersed  around  the  cen- 
tral land  mass  of  Communist  China,  whose  aim 
is  to  dominate  and  communize  them.  This  is  the 
fateful  central  fact  with  which  our  policy  toward 
the  region  must  deal.  It  explains  why  our  China 
policy  is  intimately  bound  up  with  their  political 
and  economic  futures  and  with  the  right  of  the 
peoples  of  this  vast  region  to  work  out  their  des- 
tinies in  freedom. 

I  have  said  that  many  of  the  new  countries  were 
weak  at  birth.  Between  them  and  Communist 
China  there  is  an  obvious  imbalance  of  power 
which,  if  not  redressed,  renders  their  prospects 
precarious.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  significance 
for  the  United  States,  and  it  led  us  to  the  con- 
viction that  our  first  task  in  the  region  is  to  assist 
the  survival  of  these  countries.  That  is  why  there 
is  emphasis  on  military  aspects  in  our  aid  pro- 
grams and  posture  in  the  area.  Security  is  the 
basic  essential.  First,  as  a  necessary  deterrent  to 
Communist  attacks,  we  maintain  bases  and  sea 
power  in  the  region  from  which  our  strength  may 
be  quickly  projected  to  meet  a  variety  of  situations. 
Also  to  promote  security  we  render  assistance  to 
local  forces  through  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram so  that  these  countries  may  increasingly 
guard  against  subversion  within  and  interference 
from  without.  In  addition  we  have  concluded  bi- 
lateral mutual  defense  treaties  with  some  of  these 
countries,  including  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  Eepublic  of  China.  Finally,  just 
as  we  and  others  joined  NATO  to  provide  collec- 
tive security  in  the  Atlantic  area,  so  have  we 
joined  with  seven  other  countries  to  form  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  our  policy  is  thus 
provocative  to  Communist  China.  Actually  the 
exact  reverse  is  true.  Our  collective  security 
structure  was  developed  only  after  unprovoked 
Communist  aggression  against  Korea.  Our  mu- 
tual defense  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China 
was  drawn  up  only  after  Communist  China's  at- 
tacks on  Quemoy  in  1954.  SEATO  came  into 
being  only  after  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  when 
Communist  armies  were  threatening  to  overrun 
all  of  southeast  Asia. 

Going  even  further  back,  we  were  aware  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  hostility  toward  ourselves 
and  the  free  nations  of  Asia  even  before  the 
Peiping  regime  came  to  power  in  1949.     For  ex- 


ample, an  article  written  on  November  1,  1948, 
by  Liu  Shao-chi,  Communist  China's  Chief  of 
State  and  second  most  powerful  leader  after  Mao 
Tse-tung,  declared  that  the  world  was  divided 
into  two  mutually  antagonistic  camps — the  so- 
called  "anti-imperialist"  camp  headed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  containing  the  so-called  "peo- 
ples' democracies"  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
"imperialist"  camp  made  up  of  the  United  States 
and  its  "stooges."  Declaring  that  these  two 
camps  were  in  "intense  conflict"  and  that  neu- 
trality was  impossible,  he  called  on  the  so-called 
"peoples'  democratic  forces"  in  all  countries  to 
unite  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  "defeat 
the  American  imperialist  plans  for  world  en- 
slavement." This  statement  reveals  clearly  not 
only  that  Communist  China  was  implacably  hos- 
tile to  ourselves  and  to  our  friends  and  allies  but 
that  the  Peiping  regime  wanted  us  out  of  the 
western  Pacific  area  so  that  our  presence  would 
not  block  its  plans  for  future  expansion. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  Communist  China's 
views.  During  the  Taiwan  Strait  crisis  of  1958, 
Mao  Tse-tung  said  to  a  Communist  news  corre- 
spondent that  it  was  the  task  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America,  to  put  an  end  to  what 
he  called  "the  aggression  and  oppression  perpe- 
trated by  imperialism,  namely  the  United  States 
imperialism."  Repeatedly  Peiping  radio  called 
upon  us  to  leave  the  western  Pacific. 

Despite  longstanding  Chinese  Communist  hos- 
tility toward  us,  we  did  not  automatically  adopt 
a  similar  policy  of  hostility  toward  them.  When 
they  came  to  power,  and  in  an  attempt  to  sound 
out  Peiping's  intentions  toward  us,  we  left  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  on  the 
China  mainland  until  they  were  driven  out  by 
deliberate  Chinese  Communist  persecution.  On 
January  5,  1950,  President  Truman  made  it  clear 
in  a  public  statement  regarding  Formosa2  that 
the  United  States  would  not  use  its  armed  forces 
to  interfere  in  the  situation  and  would  "not  pro- 
vide military  aid  or  advice  to  Chinese  forces  on 
Formosa."  In  a  press  conference  on  the  same  day 
the  Secretary  of  State  said:  "We  are  not  going 
to  get  involved  militarily  in  any  way  on  the 
Island  of  Formosa."  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Communists  began  their  aggression  in  Korea  in 
June  1950  that  President  Truman  sent  the  7th 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16, 1950,  p.  79. 
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Fleet  into  the  Taiwan  Strait  area  to  protect  the 
flank  of  the  United  Nations  forces.  Military  aid 
to  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  was  begun 
only  after  the  Chinese  Communists'  intervention 
in  Korea. 

This,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  so-called  mili- 
tary preoccupation  of  the  U.S.  in  east  and  south- 
east Asia.  Out  of  the  fires  of  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  we  have  forged 
a  protective  shield  for  ourselves  and  for  our  free 
Asian  neighbors.  It  has  served  them — and  us — 
well  these  past  5  years.  We  cannot  afford  to  put 
it  down  until  the  threat  to  freedom  abates. 

Improving  the  Life  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Region 

While  our  first  task  is  contributing  to  the  sur- 
vival of  these  new  countries,  their  peoples,  like 
people  everywhere,  demand  more  than  survival. 
After  ages  of  relatively  static,  albeit  highly  de- 
veloped, societies,  they  now  have  new  horizons  and 
they  aspire  to  a  better  material,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  life.  As  they  succeed  in  this  objective, 
both  with  our  help  and  that  of  others  similarly 
motivated,  so  will  they  consolidate  the  foundations 
of  their  national  existence.  Therefore,  as  our 
second  major  objective,  we  seek  to  promote  self- 
sustaining  economies  to  enable  the  free  countries 
to  achieve  the  rate  of  progress  they  desire  with- 
out sacrificing  human  values  as  do  the  Com- 
munists. To  the  extent  that  we  succeed  in  helping 
to  promote  the  healthy  growth  of  these  new  coun- 
tries, the  objectives  of  the  international  Com- 
munists become  more  difficult  to  attain. 

The  Chinese  Communists  recognize  this  and 
seek  to  prevent  stabilization.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  all  along  their  borders  truculence,  aggres- 
siveness, and  constant  military,  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  psychological  pressures  are  their  order  of 
the  day — as,  for  instance,  their  probing  action  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait  in  1958,  their  support  for  the 
Communist  attacks  in  Laos  in  1959,  their  political 
and  economic  pressures  against  Japan  in  1958  and 
1959,  and  their  incursions  along  the  Indian  border 
in  1959.  This  is  normal  Chinese  Communist  be- 
havior, which  experience  has  taught  us  to  expect 
regardless  of  any  propaganda  from  Peiping  about 
"peaceful  coexistence"  and  the  "Bandung  spirit" 
and  regardless  of  successive  zigs  and  zags  in  their 
tactics  of  the  moment. 

A  byproduct  of  such  Communist  Chinese  activi- 
ties is  a  growing  awareness  among  Asian  peoples 
of  Communist  China's  motivations.    Out  of  these 


disillusioning  Communist  acts  and  our  contrast-  I 
ing  positive  assistance  has  come  a  better  under-  I 
standing  of  our  own  motivations,  of  our  willing- 
ness  and  ability  to  live  up  to  our  obligations,  and  1 
of   the   contribution  U.S.   power  makes  to  thel 
security  of  each  Asian  nation  threatened  with! 
Communist   aggression.    The   well-known   news 
correspondent,  Ernest  Lindley,  recently  wrote  fol- 
lowing a  tour  of  free  Asia  that  a  pronounced  trend 
is  developing  there  toward  a  more  realistic  ap-  I 
preciation  for  and  understanding  of  the  United 
States  and  its  role  in  deterring  Communist  aggres-  i 
sion.    If  such  a  trend  has  developed,  it  could  not 
have  happened  without  the  stimulus  of  policies 
and  actions  which  we  have  initiated  in  the  last 
decade. 

What  of  the  Future? 

You  may  agree  that  "so  far  so  good"  but  point 
out  that  no  real  solutions  of  our  problems  are  in 
sight.  Communist  China  exists  and  is  growing 
stronger.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or  turn  our 
backs  on  600  million  Chinese.  You  may  suggest 
we  must  therefore  have  a  new  policy. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  proposition.  First  of 
all,  I  think  that  one  of  our  better  qualities  as 
Americans  is  the  restless  driving  urge  we  seem  to 
have  for  finding  something  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  are  faced  with  a  particularly  stub- 
born problem,  we  must  not  let  this  urge  lead  us  to 
advocate  change  just  for  the  sake  of  change  in  the 
wishful  hope  that  all  will  turn  out  for  the  best. 
Nor  should  we  turn  to  a  new  policy  on  the  mere 
assumption  that,  since  the  problem  is  still  with  us, 
the  old  policy  must  be  ineffective.  Before  a  group 
of  lawyers  such  as  this,  I  do  not  need  to  labor  that 
point.  However,  having  made  it,  I  would  like  to 
go  on  and  say  that  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  re- 
sponsibility if  we  did  not  welcome  constructive 
thinking  from  whatever  quarter,  did  not  search 
for  new  and  promising  ideas,  did  not  keep  our 
minds  open,  ready  to  agree  when  some  new  policy 
or  course  of  action  was  demonstrably  better 
adapted  to  serve  the  broad  national  interest.  It  is 
in  that  spirit  that  we  try  to  approach  this  very 
vital  problem  of  China  policy. 

A  New  China  Policy? 

During  the  last  few  months  there  have  been  a 
number  of  widely  publicized  proposals  from  vari- 
ous sources  for  a  new  China  policy.  Here  with 
you  I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  one  or  two  which 
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are  both  carefully  prepared  and  which  represent 
a  variant  of  an  often-proposed  solution  known  as 
the  "two  Chinas"  policy. 

The  proponents  of  the  "two  Chinas"  solution 
argue  somewhat  as  follows : 

U.S.  China  policy  has  as  its  primary  ob- 
jective the  containment  of  Communist  China 
by  isolating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Such  a  policy,  they  say,  is  unrealistic  in  that 
it  ignores  Communist  China's  rapid  growth 
into  a  strong  economic  and  political  force  in 
Asia  which  cannot  for  long  be  held  back  by 
anything  we  do  from  assuming  an  important 
international  role;  it  cuts  off  all  contacts  be- 
tween the  600  million  people  on  the  China 
mainland  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  it  precludes  any  chance  of  arriving  at 
a  modus  vivendi  with  Communist  China  in 
which  major  issues  separating  Communist 
China  and  the  United  States  may  be  settled 
by  negotiation ;  and  it  is  unpopular  with  our 
friends  and  allies.  They  conclude  that  the 
United  States  should  abandon  this  policy, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  by  its  inflexibility 
only  drives  the  Chinese  Communists  closer 
into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  should 
explore  more  dynamic  alternatives  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  a  basis  for  negotiating 
at  least  some  of  our  difficulties  with  the 
Peiping  regime.  In  the  meantime,  since  our 
support  for  Taiwan  is  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  tension  between  Peiping  and  our- 
selves, the  critics  suggest  that  we  should  seek 
to  create  a  situation  in  which  we  can  main- 
tain our  commitments  toward  Taiwan  as 
Taiwan,  not  as  the  representative  of  China, 
and  in  which  Communist  China  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  us  as  the  spokesman  of  the  people 
on  the  China  mainland. 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss  this  line  of  arsm- 
ment,  point  by  point.  First,  we  do  not  ignore 
Communist  China's  growth  into  a  strong  eco- 
nomic and  political  force;  as  a  matter  of  prudence 
we  must  accept  this  fact  and  our  policy  seeks  to 
deal  with  it.  Indeed,  it  is  imperative  that  all 
Americans  understand  that  in  this  new  decade  of 
the  sixties  Communist  China  may  well  grow  yet 
stronger  and  the  threat  it  poses  to  its  neighbors 
may  become  still  more  dangerous.  Faced  with 
this  prospect  our  policy  must  continue  to  pro- 


mote the  development  and  strengthening  of  the 
free  countries,  not  merely  the  "containment"  of 
Red  China. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  note  here  that  the 
Draconian  measures  adopted  by  the  Peiping 
regime  to  speed  its  industrialization  campaign 
have  unquestionably  caused  widespread  resent- 
ment among  the  Chinese  people,  especially  in  the 
countryside,  where  most  of  the  population  dwells. 
Although  the  regime  appears  to  be  firmly  en- 
trenched, the  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out  that 
the  pent-up  animosities  of  the  people,  especially 
if  they  should  infect  the  armed  forces,  might 
bring  about  the  violent  destruction  of  the  regime 
from  within.  We  have  seen  before  that  police 
states  can  be  brittle,  hard  without  but  rotting 
within.  However,  the  point  is  that  our  China 
policy  is  not  grounded  in  an  expectation  of  col- 
lapse. It  would  be  folly  to  base  our  policy  on  such 
calculations. 

But  simply  because  we  cannot  prevent  Com- 
munist China  from  increasing  its  power  in  abso- 
lute terms  does  not  mean  that  we  should  there- 
fore abandon  a  policy  which  seeks  to  offset  such 
growth ;  far  less  should  we  adopt  measures  which 
might  abet  it.  So  long  as  Peiping  is  dedicated  to 
using  its  growing  strength  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses, we  must  adhere  to  measures  designed  to 
cope  with  that  strength. 

To  saddle  our  policy  with  the  responsibility  for 
cutting  off  contact  between  the  people  of  main- 
land China  and  the  people  of  the  U.S.  is  simply 
to  ignore  the  record.  I  have  already  recalled  that 
the  U.S.  retained  its  Embassy  and  principal  con- 
sular establishments  on  the  mainland  following 
the  imposition  of  Communist  rule  but  that  after 
some  months  we  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
them.  At  the  same  time  many  hundreds  of  pri- 
vate American  citizens  who  had  remained  on  the 
China  mainland  after  the  Communist  takeover 
also  found  themselves  systematically  harried  until 
they  left,  and  American-supported  institutions 
were  liquidated  or  taken  over  by  the  Communists. 
Several  dozen  American  citizens  were  imprisoned, 
and  many  others  were  subjected  to  other  harass- 
ments.  In  short,  the  Peiping  regime  from  its  in- 
ception pursued  a  deliberate  policy  of  obliterating 
contacts  between  the  American  and  Chinese  peo- 
ple which  had  been  built  up  over  a  century.  By 
the  fall  of  1950  we  were  engaged  in  bloody  combat 
with  so-called  "volunteer"  Chinese  Communist 
forces  in  Korea.     Under  these  circumstances  it 
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was  the  duty  of  your  State  Department  to  pro- 
hibit American  citizens  to  travel  in  Communist 
China,  where  they  could  obviously  enjoy  no  sem- 
blance of  protection. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  summer  of  1957  the  Depart- 
ment announced  that  it  would  validate  passports 
for  travel  to  Communist  China  for  a  substantial 
group  of  journalists.3    This  move  was  made  on  an 
experimental  basis.     While  under  our  laws  the 
reciprocal  admission  of  an  equal  number  of  Chi- 
nese correspondents  cannot  be  guaranteed  in  ad- 
vance, we  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  prepared  to  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  waivers  in  individual  cases.    No  Chinese 
Communist  correspondent  has  applied  for  entry 
into  the  U.S.,  and,  with  one  exception,  no  U.S. 
correspondent  with  a  validated  passport  has  been 
granted  permission  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  enter  mainland  China.     It  is  clear  that  the 
whole  issue  was  a  typical  Communist  propaganda 
hoax  and  that  the  Peiping  regime  was  not  and  is 
not  really  interested  in  an  exchange  of  journalists 
with  us.    This,  of  course,  is  but  one  of  many  indi- 
cations that  the  Chinese  Communists  do  not  relish 
objective  inquiry,  nor  do  they  want  contacts  ex- 
cept on  their  terms. 

The  charge  that  our  China  policy  precludes  any 
chance  of  arriving  at  a  modus  vivendi  with  Com- 
munist China  on  major  issues  through  negotiation 
again  turns  matters  upside  down.    We  have  nego- 
tiated or  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  ever  since  1953— or  since  1951  if  you 
include  the  protracted  Korean  armistice  negotia- 
tions at  Panmunjom.    We  have  had,  since  1955, 
95  meetings  in  Geneva  and  Warsaw  at  the  ambas- 
sadorial level.    Our  experience  with  these  negotia- 
tions  has    demonstrated   that    the    only   modus 
vivendi  that  could  be  worked  out  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  would  be  one  based  on  surrender  to 
their  terms.    These  terms,  when  denned  in  their 
simplest  form,  are  that  the  U.S.  get  out  of  the 
west  Pacific  and  leave  the  countries  of  east  and 
southeast  Asia  to  cope  with  Peiping  as  best  they 
can,  separately  and  alone.    Considering  the  vast 
disparity  in  power  and  resources  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  re- 
gion, such  a  retreat  from  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  would  be  fatal.    Yet  this,  in 
essence,  is  what  Peiping  offers  us  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation. 


I  will  not  deny  that  our  China  policy— at  least 
some  fundamental  aspects  of  it,  such  as  our  oppo- 
sition to  seating  the  Peiping  regime  in  the  United 
Nations— has  been  unpopular  in  some  countries. 
I  do  deny  that  differing  views  on  China  policy, 
for  example  with  India,  have  been  a  significant 
stumbling  block  in  our  relations  with  such  coun- 
tries.    Of  much  greater  importance  is  the  fact 
that  countries  in  east  and  southeast  Asia,  who 
have  felt  and  continue  to  feel  threatened  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  power,  do  not  ask  us  to  change 
our  policy.    In  fact,  any  hint  or  rumor  that  we 
might  retreat  from  it  is  a  source  of  profound  dis- 
quiet  to  them.    It   is   significant,   furthermore, 
that,  in  the  area  with  which  my  bureau  deals,  10 
of  the  13  countries  do  not  recognize  Communist 
China.     Only   one  has  recognized   that  regime 
since  1950.    Moreover,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
understanding   and   appreciation  of  our  China 
policy  has  greatly  increased  in  the  area,  particu- 
larly in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  as  a  result  of 
the  growing  awareness  among  its  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  threat  posed  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist policy. 

The  claim  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  cannot  adequately  represent  600  million 
people  on  the  mainland  from  whom  it  has  been 
almost  totally  cut  off  for  nearly  10  years  is  a 
plausible  one.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  took  power  by  force  of  arms 
and  maintains  itself  by  the  highly  developed  and 
ruthlessly  applied  techniques  of  a  police  state. 
It  is  the  Republic  of  China  which  adheres  to  the 
traditional  values  and  culture  of  the  gifted  Chi- 
nese people,  and  even  today  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
is  more  representative  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  than  is  the  regime  in 
Peiping.    Indeed  the  very  bitterness  with  which 
Peiping  assails  Taipei  is  evidence  of  the  value 
of  an  alternate  and  truly  Chinese  focus  of  loyalty 
to  Chinese  everywhere,  on  the  mainland,  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  overseas.    It  so  happens  that  only 
3  days  ago,  in  his  message  on  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program,4  the  President  referred  to  the  vig- 
orous and  skilled  population  on  Taiwan,  which 
through  economic  reform  and  development  has 
achieved  a  standard  of  living  in  Asia  second  only 
to  that  of  Japan.    Under  its  leadership,  which  is 
derived  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  the  potential,  as  the  President 


1  Ibid.,  Sept.  9, 1957,  p.  420. 
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noted,  for  a  pace  and  degree  of  development  in 
excess  of  that  under  totalitarian  methods. 

I  would  like  next  to  deal  briefly  with  the  propo- 
sition that  U.S.  policy  has  driven  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Again  the  record  refutes  the  charge. 
Long  before  our  present  China  policy  was 
evolved,  the  Chinese  Communists  lined  themselves 
up  solidly  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  relation- 
ship was  formally  established  by  an  alliance 
between  Peiping  and  Moscow  concluded  in  Feb- 
ruary 1950.  At  that  time  we  were  still  main- 
taining consular  establishments  on  the  mainland 
and  had  publicly  declared  a  hands-off  policy  with 
regard  to  Formosa.  We  had  no  prohibition 
against  travel  and  no  embargo  on  trade. 

The  Sino-Soviet  alliance  was  a  logical  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  policy  often  proclaimed 
even  before  the  Communists  came  to  power.  Mao 
Tse-tung,  as  well  as  Liu  Shao-chi,  had  declared 
that  the  world  was  divided  into  two  camps,  social- 
ist and  imperialist,  and  that  China  would  join  the 
socialist  camp  headed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
fundamental  decision  of  foreign  policy  (which, 
I  repeat,  long  antedates  the  current  China  pol- 
icy of  the  U.S.)  springs  from  Mao's  deep-rooted 
Marxist-Leninist  convictions.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  was  organized  in  1921  with  a  Com- 
intern agent  named  Maring  playing  a  leading 
role.  As  late  as  1927  directives  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  emanated  from  the  Soviet  Le- 
gation in  Peking  before  it  was  closed  by  the  Chi- 
nese authorities.  The  party  has  ever  acknowl- 
edged Moscow  as  the  head  of  the  socialist 
camp,  it  has  ever  opposed  what  it  calls  imperial- 
ism, and  it  denies  flatly  that  a  third  or  neutral 
road  exists. 

It  is  true  that  recently  we  have  seen  some  signs 
of  differences  between  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Khru- 
shchev over  interpretations  of  Communist  doctrine 
and  foreign  policy  tactics.  Yet  there  has  never 
been  any  convincing  evidence  that  Mao  has  con- 
sidered any  other  course  than  that  of  solid  aline- 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  each  partner 
believes  to  be  of  great  political,  military,  and 
economic  advantage  for  his  own  purpose.  In 
recent  years,  especially  since  the  first  Soviet  sput- 
nik in  1957,  Mao  has  talked  not  just  about  inevi- 
table Communist  victory  but  has  declared  that  the 
Communists  are  even  now  winning,  or,  to  use 
his  language,  "The  East  wind  is  prevailing  over 
the  West  wind."    Mao's  confidence  that  the  tide 
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of  Communist  victory  is  now  rushing  in  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  any  expectation  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  abandon  a  policy  of  alinement  with  Mos- 
cow if  an  acceptable  modus  vivendi  could  be 
worked  out  between  Communist  China  and  the 
U.S.  Any  U.S.  effort  to  this  end  would  inevi- 
tably be  regarded  as  evidence  of  weakness  and 
would  be  exploited  to  the  utmost. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  argument  advanced 
by  these  critics  of  our  China  policy,  namely,  that 
we  should  create  a  situation  in  which  we  can 
maintain  our  commitments  to  Taiwan  as  Taiwan 
and  accept  Peiping  as  the  spokesman  for  main- 
land China.     Offhand  many  people  find  this  idea 
attractive,  because  it  appears  to  reflect  the  situ- 
ation as  it  actually  exists,  with  the  territory  of 
China  for  10  years  now  divided  between  two  hos- 
tile groups.    They  therefore  suggest  the  best  way 
out  of  the  dilemma,  and  the  danger,  posed  by  this 
situation   is  to  work  out  an  agreement  which 
formalizes  and  accepts  the  status  quo  under  appro- 
priate guarantees.    A  basic  weakness  of  this  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  "two  Chinas"  concept  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  is  totally  unacceptable  both 
to  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime.    It  is  in  fact  the  one  issue  on  which 
they  agree.    Ironically,  one  of  Peiping's  principal 
propaganda  themes  is  that  the  United  States  is 
attempting  to  impose  just  such  a  solution.    The 
Chinese   Communists   have   made   it   repeatedly 
clear  in  every  conceivable  way  that  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  proposal;  yet  it 
is  constantly  put  forward  by  critics  of  our  China 
policy  as  though  it  were  a  practical  basis  for 
negotiating  a  stable,  lasting  settlement.    To  pro- 
pose  as    a   serious   basis    for   negotiation    with 
Peiping  a  concept  which  it  has  repeatedly  and  vit- 
riolically  rejected  and  to  which  our  ally,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  is  bitterly  opposed,  is  merely  to 
expose  ourselves  to  ridicule  by  the  Communists 
and  to  mistrust  by  our  ally.    We  should  also  stop 
to  consider  the  principle  involved.    Despite  the 
disparity  of  its  components,  China  is  a  divided 
country,  just  as  are  Viet-Nam  and  Korea — also 
Germany.     Do  we  wish  to  advocate  a  similar  solu- 
tion repugnant  to  these  allies  too? 

What  we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Taiwan  Strait  problem,  recognizing  its 
inherent  dangers,  is  to  concentrate  on  mitigating 
them.  To  this  end  we  have  made  it  clear  to 
Peiping  we  will  not  tolerate  a  solution  by  force. 
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When  Peiping  forced  a  crisis  in  late  August  1958 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  it  saw  that  we  were  firm 
and  it  left  off  further  probing.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  Warsaw  negotiations  we  have  called  upon 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  cease  fire,  to  renounce 
force,  and  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  means  of  the  joint  communique 
issued  by  President  Chiang  and  the  late  Secre- 
tary John  Foster  Dulles  on  October  23,  1958,5 
the  Republic  of  China  made  it  clear  that  it  would 
pursue  its  policies  in  the  area  primarily  by  polit- 
ical rather  than  military  means. 

Conclusion 

This  brings  me  to  my  conclusion  in  regard  to 
China  and  the  Far  East— or  Near  West.  It  has 
two  parts. 

First,  I  share  the  conclusion  of  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  report  on  U.S.  foreign  policy : 6 
"Toward  mainland  China  the  alternatives  of  pol- 
icy are,  for  the  short  run,  lacking  in  creative 
possibilities." 

Second,  I  am  convinced  that  our  China  policy  is 
not  a  thing  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  isolation 
because  it  is  intimately  related  to  the  future  of 
the  whole  area.    Viewed  in  this  light  it  has  demon- 
strated very  real,  creative  possibilities.     Under 
the  policy  which  we  have  followed  there  has  been 
survival,  consolidation,  and  growth  in  the  free 
countries  of  Asia,  including  the  Republic  of  China. 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea  and  Indochina 
has  not  again  been  attempted.     Communist  ter- 
rorists no  longer  run  riot  in  Burma,  Malaya, 
Indonesia,    and    the    Philippines.      Communist 
probes   in    the   Taiwan    Strait   and   Laos   were 
damped  down.    This  has  permitted  the  work  of 
creation  to  go  on  in  the  new  countries  and  the 
work  of  sound  re-creation  to  go  on  in  Japan.    Our 
policy  and  presence  has  redressed  the  balance  hi 
this  great  area  in  the  critical  and  turbulent  decade 
of  the  1950's  and  has  brought  about  a  measure  of 
stabilization.    We  must  take  care  now  not  to  un- 
settle the  balance  by  other  alternatives  of  policy 
which  could  under  present  circumstances  have 
only    disastrous    possibilities    for    the   cause    of 

freedom. 

Finally,  under  the  present  alternative  of  policy, 
I  here  are  further  and  great  creative  possibilities 


8  Ibid.,  Nov.  10, 1958,  p.  721. 
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for  all  of  these  free  countries  if,  in  our  relations 
with  them,  we  continue  also  our  policies  of  collec- 
tive security,  of  mutual  assistance,  of  warm  and 
sensitive  appreciation  of  their  aspirations  and 
their  problems,  and  of  sympathetic  understanding 
of  their  views  of  us.  To  believe  less,  to  believe 
that  a  policy  which  has  helped  so  much  to  take 
them  and  us  this  far  will  not  take  us  further,  is 
almost  to  deny  faith  in  the  capacity  of  free  peoples 
to  build  their  own  lives  under  a  free  system. 
However,  a  great  responsibility  still  rests  upon  us 
to  endure,  to  be  strong,  to  be  patient,  and  to  devote 
the  resources  required  to  meet  this  crucial  and 
persistent  challenge.  I  am  sure  that  our  country, 
which  has  done  so  much,  will  not  falter. 


U.S.  Makes  Annuity  Payment 
to  Republic  of  Panama 

Press  release  83  dated  February  25 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 25  that  it  has  paid  the  annuity  of  $1,930,000 
due  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  1960.  The  remit- 
tance of  this  amount  each  year  is  provided  for 
under  the  terms  of  treaties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  the  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  j 
Zone.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Understanding  and  Cooperation  of  1955,1 
the  amount  of  the  annual  payment  was  increased 
from  $430,000  to  $1,930,000. 


Yugoslav  Atomic  Energy 
Officials  Visit  U.S. 

Press  release  86  dated  February  26 

A  group  of  five  officials  representing  the  Yugo- 
slav Federal  Commission  for  Nuclear  Energy  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  February 
27.  During  a  3-week  stay,  the  group  will  travel 
extensively  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit: 
various  installations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission as  well  as  a  commercial  power  plant  ill 
lizing  atomic  energy.  They  will  also  discuss  with 
United   States  officials  possible  United   States-i 

1  For  text  of  the  treaty  and  accompanying  memorandum, 
see  Buij-etin  of  Feb.  7, 1955,  p.  238. 
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Yugoslav  cooperation  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

The  group  is  headed  by  Slobodan  Nakicenovic, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Federal  Com- 
mission for  Nuclear  Energy,  and  includes  Salom 
Suica,  Anton  Moljk,  Drago  Baum,  and  Zdenko 
Dizdar. 

It  is  expected  that  the  visit  will  include  stops 


at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  at  Le- 
mont,  111.,  the  Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station  of 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  at  Morris, 
111.,  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  at  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  at  Upton,  N.  Y. 


Intelligence  Estimating  and  National  Security 


by  Allen  W.  Dulles 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence  1 


One  of  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  our  work 
in  the  intelligence  field  has  been  the  contribution 
that  leaders  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology 
have  made  to  it.  I  have  never  known  a  time  when 
we  have  called  upon  any  of  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  various  fields  of  scientific  endeavor 
without  having  a  wholehearted  response,  no  mat- 
ter the  time,  the  trouble,  and  the  sacrifice  involved. 
I  want  to  thank  you  now  and,  through  you,  your 
colleagues  in  other  scientific  fields. 

In  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  we  have 
built  up  an  Office  of  Scientific  Intelligence  under 
I  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Herbert  Scoville.  It  is 
prepared  to  meet  our  growing  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  science  and  to  serve  as  a  point  of  liaison 
with  you  and  others  in  the  scientific  community. 
There  is  something  about  intelligence  that  seems 
to  get  into  the  blood. 

My  own  relationship  to  intelligence  goes  back 
;  at  least  40  years  when  as  a  young  Foreign  Service 
officer  I  became  involved  in  intelligence  work  dur- 
1  ing  World  War  I— first  in  Austria-Hungary  be- 
|  fore  we  entered  the  war,  then  in  Switzerland,  and 
;  later  at  the  peace  conference  of  Versailles  in  1919. 
Then  again  I  came  back  to  intelligence  work 
i  for  about  4  years  in  World  War  II.    I  shall  not 

i" 

'Address  made  before   the  Institute  of  Aeronautical 
[Sciences  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  26. 
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soon  forget  the  day  back  in  the  spring  of  1943 
when  I  secured  my  first  hard  evidence  of  the  Ger- 
man development  at  Peenemunde  of  its  missiles, 
the  V-l  and  the  V-2.  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
my  background  in  missile  intelligence  goes  back 
about  17  years.    It  remains  our  highest  priority. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  I  settled  back 
into  the  practice  of  the  law.  But  again  I  could  not 
resist  the  lure  of  the  trade,  and  in  1948  I  accepted 
President  Truman's  invitation  to  join  with  two 
fellow  lawyers  in  preparing,  for  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  a  study  on  the  legislation  which 
had  set  up  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I 
refer  to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which 
also  established  the  Department  of  Defense,  pro- 
vided for  the  unification  of  the  military  services, 
and  established  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  CIA  had  then  been  functioning  only  about 
a  year,  but  the  question  was  whether  its  legislative 
framework  was  adequate  for  the  job.  In  due 
course,  after  a  year  of  intermittent  work,  we  sub- 
mitted our  report  and  considered  our  job  com- 
pleted. We  had,  however,  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  telling  others  how  a  job 
should  be  done.  I  warn  you  all  not  to  do  this 
unless  you  are  looking  for  trouble. 

Shortly  after  our  report  was  filed  in  1949,  that 
dynamic  military  man  and  diplomat,  General 
Bedell  Smith,  who  is  today  fighting  a  brave,  and 
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I  believe  successful,  battle  against  critical  illness, 
was  named  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  He 
dusted  off  the  report  of  our  little  committee  and  in 
his  inimitable  manner  called  the  authors  of  the 
report  on  the  telephone  and  told  us  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  we  should  come  down  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  few  weeks  and  try  to  explain  what  we 
were  trying  to  say  and,  if  it  made  sense,  help  him 
put  it  into  effect. 

We  could  not  fail  to  respond,  and  so  about  10 
years  ago  I  went  to  work  at  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  for  a  6  weeks'  tour  of  duty.  I  have 
been  there  ever  since. 

The  years  since  1947,  when  the  CIA  was  organ- 
ized, have  hardly  been  sufficient  to  put  everything 
in  order.  In  fact,  if  in  intelligence  one  ever 
reaches  any  such  state  of  complacency,  it's  about 
time  to  have  one's  head  examined.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  real  progress  has  been  made  over  the 
last  dozen  years,  but  intelligence  will  never  be  an 
exact  science.  It  deals  not  only  with  the  hardware 
of  national  power  and  of  battle  but  with  the 
[  vagaries  and  uncertainties  of  human  beings  and 
human  decisions.  There  are  always  scores  of 
intangibles  and  unpredictables  and,  in  fact, 
"unknowables." 

The  best  one  can  do  is  to  see  that  one's  batting 
average  is  relatively  high,  that  the  predictable  and 
the  calculable  are  stated  with  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  evidence  permits,  and  that  the  best 
that  one  can  distill  out  of  available  facts  is  brought 
concisely,  objectively,  and  quickly  to  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  policy  and  action. 

Courage  is  also  needed.  Intelligence  officers  are 
all  too  prone  to  write  their  estimates  so  that  no 
matter  what  happens  they  will  have  covered  them- 
selves.   With  this  I  have  no  patience. 

In  this  intelligence  task  science,  technology,  elec- 
tronics, and  the  aeronautical  and  affiliated  sciences 
play  a  major  role.  I  regret  to  state  that  the  days 
are  gone  where  one  could  place  chief  reliance  on 
such  tools  of  collection  as  the  wiles  of  a  Mata  Hari. 
The  beats  of  an  electronic  signal  have  come  into 
their  own.  It  takes  some  of  the  glamour  out  of 
the  profession,  but  these  scientific  techniques  do 
add  an  element  of  more  certainty.  And  in  the  age 
of  jet  propulsion  and  ballistic  missiles,  speed  and 
precision  of  reporting  are  two  of  the  vital  elements 
of  our  security. 

Of  course  as  the  means  of  intelligence  collection 
become  more  highly  mechanized  and  complicated, 
the  cost  of  intelligence  to  the  taxpayer,  like  every- 
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thing  else,  is  ascending  and  there  is  a  need  con- 
stantly to  justify  the  money  and  the  manpower 
which  is  put  into  it.  If  there  is  abroad  a  general 
impression,  as  I  sometimes  read  in  the  press,  that 
the  work  and  cost  of  intelligence  collection  must 
be  taken  solely  on  faith  and  on  the  claims  of  the 
intelligence  officer,  I  should  like  to  scotch  any 
such  idea.  More  and  more  in  the  budgetary  proc- 
esses of  government  we  are  called  upon  to  justify 
in  detail  the  work  for  which  the  taxpayer  is  pay- 
ing by  the  results  we  are  achieving. 

Need  for  Intelligence  Work 

It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  explain  to  a 
gathering  such  as  this  the  need  for  intelligence. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  do  feel  that  a  good  share, 
of  the  public  considers  intelligence  work  as  a  col- 
lateral need  rather  than  a  direct  and  vital  ele-; 
ment  of  our  national  security.  History,  I  think, 
clearly  gives  the  lie  to  any  such  conclusion. 

Sometime  I  should  like  to  find  the  leisure  to 
write  a  book  on  the  impact  of  intelligence  successes: 
and  failures  on  the  course  of  history.  One  might 
start  with  the  Trojan  Horse  in  1200  B.C.,  when  no 
one  would  listen  to  Cassandra,  and  with  the  fatal 
campaign  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse. 
Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  one  could 
debate  the  consequences  of  the  miscalculation  of 
the  Kaiser  in  1914,  and  of  Hitler  in  World  War 
II    and  not  overlook  our  own  Pearl  Harbors. 

Then  there  are  the  spectacular  successes,  like 
those  of  the  highly  competent  spies  of  Joshua, 
who  found  shelter  in  Jericho  with  Kahab,  the 
harlot,  and  the  much  more  recent  feat  of  British 
intelligence  in  deciphering  the  Zimmermann  tele- 
gram in  1917,  and  the  American  intelligence  pre- 
lude to  the  great  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Midway 
In  time  of  war  intelligence  is  often  dramatic 
In  peacetime  good  intelligence  rarely  is  spectacu- 
lar.   It  can  and  ought  to  be  quiet,  inconspicuous 
painstaking,  but  also  guiding  and  safeguarding 
It  should  warn  in  advance  and  help  to  stave  of 
crises.     It  should  also  help  affirmatively  towar( 
the  development  of  a  dynamic  policy  and  strategy 
If  it  does  its  job  properly,  it  may  never  need  t< 
be  sensational ;  it  should  not  be  publicized. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  all  of  the  failure 
could  have  turned  into  successes,  even  if  the  in 
telligence  had  been  near  perfection  and  beei 
heeded  and  even  if  the  political  and  military  lead 
ers  of  the  past  who  were  interpreting  the  intelb 
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gence  had  always  had  the  wisdom  of  Socrates. 
Neither  situation  prevailed. 

It  is  my  contention,  however,  that  it  is  possible 
somewhat  to  narrow  the  range  of  miscalculation 
by  the  continual  improving  of  our  intelligence  and 
by  perfecting  the  methods  by  which  we  get  that 
intelligence  quickly  and  clearly  to  those  who  have 
the  duty  of  making  great  decisions.  Here  we  are 
making  real  progress. 

The  experience  of  World  War  II  taught  us 
something  which  countries  like  the  United  King- 
dom and  most  of  the  major  European  powers  had 
learned  well  before  us,  namely,  that  an  effective 
intelligence  system  is  important  to  national 
security.  In  reaching  this  same  decision  in 
1947  we  did  not  attempt,  and,  I  believe,  wisely, 
to  create  a  unitary  system.  Eather  it  is  a 
coordinated,  integrated  system.  The  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  large  responsibilities  for 
coordinating  the  overall  intelligence  effort  but 
does  not  supplant  the  work  of  other  agencies. 

J.S.  Intelligence  Board 

In  the  United  States  Intelligence  Board,  over 
ivhich  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  we  bring  to- 
gether the  intelligence  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
he  military  services,  and  others  who  have  capabili- 
ties in  the  collection  field  or  in  the  analysis  of  in- 
elligence.  Included  on  the  Board  are  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to 
dd  where  domestic  intelligence  matters  have  inter  - 
lational  implications,  and  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  with  its  expertise  in  the  nuclear  field. 
Of  course  we  draw  upon  the  great  knowledge  and 
xperience  of  private  organizations  such  as  those 
vhich  so  many  of  you  represent,  and  we  benefit 
from  the  wisdom  of  our  scholastic  and  educational 
nstitutions. 

The  United  States  Intelligence  Board  has  the 
esponsibility  for  analyzing  all  relevant  intelli- 
ence  collected  by,  or  available  to,  all  agencies  of 
government.  The  resultant  product,  in  the  form 
,f  coordinated  memoranda  and  estimates,  attempts 
|o  cover  on  a  worldwide  basis  the  developing 
jrends,  military,  political,  and  economic,  which 
ear  upon  our  national  security. 
'  It  is  our  purpose  to  get  our  estimates  out  in  time 
■o  be  of  use.  Post  mortems  of  lost  opportunities 
re  valuable  to  help  us  improve  for  the  future; 
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they  are  of  little  use  in  developing  a  policy  for  the 
present. 

The  responsibility  for  effecting  the  coordina- 
tion of  intelligence  and  issuing  the  resulting  prod- 
uct lies  with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Soviet  Veil  of  Secrecy 

The  analysis  of  human  behavior,  the  anticipation 
of  human  reactions  in  a  given  situation,  can  never 
be  assigned  to  a  computer  machine  and  sometimes 
baffles  the  cleverest  analyst.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
drawn  up  long  lists  of  crises  indicators  to  be 
checked  off  in  various  situations  where  belligerent 
or  hostile  actions  are  threatened.  These  lists, 
based  on  long  experience,  are  useful,  but  the  future 
is  rarely  like  the  past ;  and  we  only  have  some  40 
years'  experience  in  dealing  with  international 
communism  of  the  Moscow  variety  and  10  years' 
experience  with  communism  directed  from 
Peiping. 

Today  in  the  Soviet  Union  more  information  is 
becoming  available  to  the  outside  world  than  was 
the  case  in  the  past.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  development  of  Soviet  peacetime  economy, 
their  competence  in  the  various  peaceful  industrial 
fields,  and  their  problems  in  trying  to  apply 
Marxist  theories  in  agriculture,  which  has  proved 
to  be  a  costly  and  unsuccessful  undertaking. 

In  the  military  area,  however,  the  Soviets  at- 
tempt, even  today,  to  maintain  as  strict  a  veil  of 
secrecy  as  in  the  old  times  of  Stalin.  As  an  excep- 
tion, from  time  to  time  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself, 
as  he  has  done  in  his  own  recent  "state  of  the  na- 
tion" address,  tells  us  of  his  plans.  Now  he  pro- 
poses to  reduce  his  military  manpower,  to  phase 
over  from  the  bomber  to  the  guided  missile,  and 
largely  to  abandon  surface  naval  vessels  and  em- 
phasize the  submarine.  Of  course  we  have  to 
analyze  his  statements  in  order  to  determine  what 
part  is  hard  fact  and  what  part  is  said  to  beguile 
us. 

The  Kremlin's  security  is  good,  but  a  great 
deal  is  known  to  intelligence  beyond  the  trickle 
of  military  information  that  is  given  out  officially. 
In  faet,  the  greater  part  of  what  Khrushchev 
has  now  told  us  about  this  military  planning  had 
been  anticipated  many  months  ago,  and  long  since 
our  estimates  had  been  revised  to  take  account  of 
the  slackening  in  aircraft  production,  the  change 
in  emphasis  in  the  navy,  and  the  Soviet's  vigorous 
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and    orderly    program   in   the    field    of    guided 

missiles. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  military  manpower 
comes  somewhat  belatedly  as  far  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned.  We  ourselves  had  done  this 
much  earlier.  For  the  Soviet  it  is  in  part  a  re- 
sponse to  the  change  in  emphasis  as  a  result  of 
new  weaponry.  It  is  also  calculated  to  help  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  industry  for  more  man- 
power during  this  period  when  the  Soviet  is  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  reduced  birth  rate  of  the 

war  years. 

Even  after  these  announced  reductions,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  forget  that  the  Soviets  would 
retain  a  formidable  balanced  military  establish- 
ment, in  no  way  wholly  dependent  on  their  mis- 
sile strength. 

Assessing  Soviet  Capabilities  and  Intentions 

The  stress  which  Khrushchev  has  laid  on  bal- 
listic missiles,  or  rockets,  as  he  prefers  to  call 
them,  and  the  resultant  discussion  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  press  about  where  we  stand  in 
the  missile  race,  has  recently  directed  consider- 
able attention  to  intelligence  estimates.  There 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  what  I  might 
call  the  methodology  in  their  preparation.  I 
should  like  to  try  to  set  this  straight. 

First:  Our  intelligence  estimates  do  not  at- 
tempt to  give  a  comparative  picture  or  net  esti- 
mate as  to  where  we  stand  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  weaponry.  We,  in  intelligence,  are  not  author- 
ities on  American  military  programs.  Naturally 
our  own  domestic  experience  and  our  knowledge 
as  to  the  state  of  the  art  in  this  country  are  use- 
ful guides  in  judging  others'  capabilities.  Our 
job  is  to  determine  where  the  Soviet  Union  now 
stands  in  the  missile  and  other  military  fields  and 
where  it  is  going  in  the  immediate  future.  We 
are  not  in  the  business  of  passing  upon  whether 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  missile  gap. 

Second:  The  analysis  of  any  given  Soviet 
weapons  system  involves  a  number  of  judgments. 
These  include,  for  example,  Soviet  capability  to 
produce  the  system,  probable  Soviet  inventories 
of  the  weapons  system  as  of  today,  the  role  as- 
signed to  this  system  in  Soviet  military  planning, 
the  requirements  the  Soviet  high  command  may 
lay  down  for  the  weapon  over  the  future.  All 
these  judgments  are  to  some  degree  interdepend- 
ent.   They  lead  to  a  calculation  of  how  far  and 
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how  soon  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  develop  the 
system.  Manifestly  this  kind  of  estimating  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  our  own  planning. 

Third:  It  is  difficult  to  predict  how  much  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  any  particular  weapons 
system  until  the  research  and  development  stage 
has  been  completed,  tests  of  effectiveness  have 
been  carried  out,  and  the  factories  given  the  order 
to  proceed  with  serial  production.  No  group  of 
people  knows  this  better  than  you  do  as  regards 
our  own  military  program.  Consequently  in  our 
estimates  we  generally  stress  capabilities  m  the 
early  stages  of  Soviet  weapons  development,  and 
then,  as  more  hard  facts  are  available,  we  esti- 
mate their  probable  programing,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  intentions. 

Finally :  What  I  am  describing  is  not  a  new  or 
novel  procedure.  Every  estimate  of  this  nature 
regarding  military  hardware,  irrespective  of  the 
type  of  weapon,  whether  it  be  a  missile,  a  sub- 
marine, or  an  airplane,  goes  through  this  general 
process  of  analysis  in  the  intelligence  community 
and  has  done  so  for  many  years.  First  we  assess 
the  Soviet  capabilities  in  each  of  these  fields,  and 
then,  as  the  evidence  accumulates  and  as  a  pattern 
begins  to  emerge,  we  reach  our  estimate  as  to  the 
likely  construction  program. 

Intelligence  Revisions  Based  on  Soviet  Cutbacks 

The  fact  that  in  the  later  years  of  development 
we  can  crank  into  our  estimates  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  programing  and  future  intentions  thar 
we  can  at  the  beginning  does  not  indicate  an) 
change  in  the  intelligence  approach  to  the  prob 
lem.  It  merely  means  that  our  sources  of  inf  or 
mation  in  one  year  may  permit  of  a  judgmen 
which  is  always  needed  by  the  planner  but  on« 
which  could  not  have  been  properly  made  earlier 

For  example,  in  1954  the  Soviets  began  pro 
duction  of  a  heavy  bomber  comparable  to  ou 
B-52.  Every  indication  pointed  to  their  havinj 
adopted  this  plane  as  a  major  element  of  thei 
offensive  strength  and  to  an  intention  to  produc 
these  planes  more  or  less  as  fast  as  they  coulo 
Based  on  our  knowledge  of  their  aircraft  mam 
facturing  industry  we  projected  a  buildup  of  th) 
bomber  force  over  the  succeeding  several  year 
We  were  certain  that  they  had  the  capability  t 
produce  the  numbers  forecast;  the  available  ev 
dence  indicated  that  they  had  the  intention  t 
translate  this  capability  into  a  program. 
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But  we  naturally  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  ac- 
tual events.  Production  did  not  rise  as  rapidly  as 
t  could  have.  Evidence  accumulated  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  plane  was  less  than  satisfactory. 
Meanwhile  we  noted  progress  in  their  missile  test- 
ng  program.  At  some  point,  about  1957,  the 
Soviet  leaders  decided  that  the  heavy -bomber  pro- 
luction  should  be  held  down  to  a  minimum.  In 
:hose  days  some  people  in  this  country  were  writ- 
•ng  about  the  coming  bomber  gap. 
:  As  we  gained  evidence  of  that  change  in  pro- 
gram, it  became  incumbent  on  us  to  revise  our 
'ntelligence  estimates,  and  we  did  so.  The  capa- 
bility remained;  the  policy  and  hence  the  intent 

0  go  forward  with  the  heavy  bomber  changed, 
fhis  Khrushchev  himself  has  now  announced  in 
lis  recent  speech.  In  the  field  of  naval  surface 
forces  and  conventional  submarines,  Soviet  policy 
vent  through  a  similar  cycle  in  order  to  prepare 
or  more  sophisticated  types  of  submarines.  This 
Las  recently  been  alluded  to  by  Khrushchev  but 
vas  known  to  the  intelligence  community  for 
nany  months. 

lo  Tendency  To  Underestimate  Soviet  Progress 

1  In  citing  these  examples  of  cutbacks  in  the 
lumbers  of  Soviet  bombers  and  submarines,  I  do 
lot  wish  to  leave  any  impression  that  I  think  the 
poviets  will  do  the  same  in  the  long-range  missile 
leld.  During  this  past  year  they  have  been  car- 
ving on  an  orderly  program  of  flight-testing 
heir  missiles  which  permits  certain  conclusions 
b  be  drawn.  Most  recently,  presumably  for  the 
Propaganda  effects  they  hope  to  gain  and  because 
jtiey  were  running  out  of  homeland  space  in  which 

0  test,  they  have  advertised  wherein  the  Pacific 
hey  proposed  to  target  the  tests  of  their  space 
ehicles,  or  rockets,  for  the  month  ending  Febru- 
ary 15.  Thus  they  flex  their  muscles  in  public, 
/hereas  in  the  past  they  have  been  doing  it  with- 
ut  publicity.  They  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
trength  of  their  sinews. 

1  There  is  no  tendency  in  the  intelligence  com- 
munity to  underestimate  Soviet  sophistication  in 
jtiy  phase  of  the  missile  field  or  the  progress  they 
lave  been  making  in  developing  their  long-range 
I  fissile  system.  We  have  not  downgraded  this 
ivstem  this  year  as  contrasted  with  last  year. 

However,  it  would  be  just  as  wrong  to  let  the 
oviet  talk  the  world  into  believing  that  the 
CBM,  powerful  as  it  is,  constitutes  the  only  arma- 


ment with  which  a  country  should  equip  itself.  I 
believe  that  the  Soviet  are  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  publicity  they  have  achieved  with  respect  to 
both  missile  and  space  programs  in  order  to  make 
the  unsophisticated  believe  that  these  achieve- 
ments mean  overall  superiority  in  the  military 
field.  Such  superiority,  in  the  opinion  of  more 
qualified  experts  than  I,  does  not  exist. 

Responsibility  for  Interpreting  the  Facts 

In  viewing  problems  such  as  the  Soviet  strategic 
attack  capabilities  with  missiles  and  other 
weapons,  we  in  the  intelligence  community  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  impact  which  intelligence  esti- 
mates may  have  upon  our  own  military  posture 
and  our  military  programing.  I  can  assure  you 
that  in  preparing  them  we  look  to  nothing  but  the 
available  facts,  disregarding  all  outsme  considera- 
tions, political,  budgetary,  or  other.  At  times  we 
have  overestimated.  At  times  we  have  under- 
estimated. But  looking  back  on  the  last  few  years 
with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  the  record  of  esti- 
mating is  creditable.  Facts  have  no  politics.  We 
are  diligently  seeking  and  interpreting  the  facts 
without  fear  or  favor. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  a  particular  depart- 
ment or  service  on  our  estimative  process,  I  recog- 
nize that  we  are  all  human  and  have  our  prejudices 
and  our  strong  convictions.  I  can  also  assure  you 
that  we  have  such  a  level  of  responsibility  repre- 
senting a  broad  cross  section  of  both  civilian  and 
military  participation  on  the  United  States  Intel- 
ligence Board  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
parochial  interests  or  considerations  of  any  mem- 
ber to  influence  the  final  product.  But  if  any 
member  of  the  Board  has  a  dissenting  view  on  any 
issue,  that  member  is  entitled  to  express  it  as  part 
of  the  estimate  so  that  the  policymaker  can  judge 
of  it  as  such. 

Feature  of  Accessibility 

In  addition  to  reaching  sound  intelligence 
judgments  on  the  crucial  issues  of  the  day,  the 
other  major  problem  of  the  intelligence  officer  is  to 
get  the  reports  and  estimates  before  the  decision- 
making echelons  of  government.  In  our  own  Gov- 
ernment this  means,  of  course,  that  the  intelligence 
goes  primarily  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  National 
Security  Council.   The  latter  is,  in  effect,  the  Pres- 
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ident  in  Council,  to  which  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  under  law  primarily  responsible.  Of 
course,  as  we  see  today,  intelligence  is  also  made 
available  to  the  Congress,  as  appropriate,  to  help 
in  the  legislative  and  appropriation  processes. 

Past  history,  as  I  suggested  at  the  outset,  is  re- 
plete with  instances  where  the  intelligence  was 
available  but  the  intelligence  officer  fumbled  in  the 
handling  of  it,  as  well  as  instances  where  the  intel- 
ligence was  properly  reported  but  not  heeded. 

At  various  times  over  the  past  40  years  I  have 
served  in  one  capacity  or  another  under  every 
President  of  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  generally  in  some  capacity 
related  to  intelligence.  One  of  the  great  and  con- 
tinuing advantages  we  have  enjoyed  over  our  his- 
tory is  that  we  have  been  led  by  men  who  have 
come  to  their  high  positions  deeply  imbued  with 
the  democratic  processes.  As  a  part  of  this,  our 
leaders  have  generally  made  themselves  readily 
accessible  to  information  from  their  subordinates 
and  their  intelligence  officers.  This  feature  of  ac- 
cessibility has  been  maintained  by  our  Presidents 
despite  the  fact  that  the  burdens  on  the  Executive 
have  been  multiplying  astronomically  and  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  before  them,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  our  foreign  relations,  has  been 
augmenting  in  geometric  ratio.  At  the  same  time 
the  period  within  which  decisions  have  to  be  made 
has  been  steadily  decreasing. 

During  the  last  10  years  that  I  have  been  in 
Washington,  I  have  served  under  two  Presidents 
of  differing  political  parties.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  when  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence has  not  been  able  to  get  to  the  President  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  on  any  issue  that  he  considered 
of  immediate  importance. 

Nor  is  this  access  limited  to  crises  situations. 
On  a  daily  basis  we  in  the  intelligence  community 
have  an  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  President 
and  the  leading  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  our  appraisals  of  unfold- 
ing events  of  policy  significance.  This  is  supple- 
mented by  weekly  oral  briefings  which  I  give  to 
the  National  Security  Council,  covering  important 
current  events  or  dealing  with  the  intelligence 
background  of  policy  decisions  that  may  be  before 
the  Council.  Issues  in  our  foreign  relations  these 
days  do  not  always  wait  for  the  painstaking  prep- 
aration of  elaborate  staff  papers. 
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We  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  we  lackj 
adequate  opportunity  to  market  our  product.  Wei 
have  every  incentive  to  see  to  it  that  our  product! 
contributes  to  our  national  security. 

Facing  the  Relentless  Soviet  Competition 

Those  who  work  on  intelligence  are  sometimes! 
viewed  as  prophets  of  gloom.  Personally  I  ami 
an  optimist  but  also,  I  trust,  a  realist,  as  are  myj 
associates  in  the  intelligence  community.  Some- 
times we  do  have  to  be  the  harbingers  of  ill  tidings 
because  it  is  our  duty  to  report  on  activities  in  j 
other  lands  which  might  detrimentally  affect  ouil 
own  national  security. 

Today  we  have  on  the  world  scene  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  and  the  Communis! 
bloc  with  their  dynamic  industrial,  economic,  anc  I 
military  programs,  spearheading  and  directing; 
Communist   parties,    Communist    intrigues,  anc 
Communist  subversion  on  a  worldwide  basis.    W*l 
must  recognize  that  we  face  stern  and  relentless, 
competition. 

It  is  Khrushchev's  present  expressed  intention 
that  this  should  be  competition  short  of  all-ou 
war,  but  whatever  may  be  our  views  of  his  inten 
tions,  certainly  no  other  "holds"  will  be  barrea 
When  he  speaks  of  coexistence,  it  is  the  type  oil 
coexistence  that  will  leave  the  Soviet  free  to  pres 
forward  on  their  mission  to  communize  the  world 
Today  in  the  free  world  we  have  a  great  lead  h 
our  industrial  and  economic  strength.  It  is  mor 
than  twice  that  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  if  wil 
include  our  allies  in  the  free  world,  while  addinj 
to  the  Soviet  the  present  potential  of  Communis 
China  and  the  satellites,  the  lead  of  the  fre 
world  is  still  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  in  the  Commu 
nist  nations  are  being  driven  to  work  harder  t 
make  their  Communist  system  a  universal  on 
than  we  are  working  to  assure  ourselves  that  thes 
aggressive  and  subversive  aims  are  defeated. 

So  far  the  Soviet  have  shown  great  ability  t 
channel  their  growing  resources  into  fields  whic 
build  up  their  national  power,  including  thei 
military  might.  Their  leaders  have  succeeded  i 
persuading  their  people  to  be  content  with  a  muc 
smaller  share  than  we  of  consumers  goods  and  c 
what  we  consider  the  essentials  to  a  well-roundC 
life,  so  that  they,  the  Soviets,  can  build  up  the? 
heavy  industry,  turn  out  military  hardware,  an' 
have  plenty  left  over  to  support  international  cori 
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jiinism.  We  believe  that  the  value  of  their  total 
jjiual  military  outlay  approximately  equals  our 
tm. 

There  is  no  cause,  therefore,  for  us  to  view  the 
:  ture  with  any  easy  complacency. 

Most  of  you  are  in  a  field  of  work  which  is 
<  )sely  related  to  our  national  security.  You  have 
ikeen  knowledge  both  of  our  own  potential  and 


of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  competition.  As  you 
return  home  from  this  conference,  I  trust  that 
you  will  review  the  problems  we  all  face  in  the 
world  of  today  and  in  the  light  of  your  own  ex- 
perience see  whether  you  can  come  up  with  any 
further  ideas  as  to  how  we  can  better  prepare 
ourselves  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  within  the 
framework  of  our  free  institutions. 


THE  CONGRESS 


hreign  Relations  Aspects  of  Pilotage  Requirements 
Ir  Oceangoing  Vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes 


Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Ivan  B. 
Ihite,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
if  airs,  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Ihcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
s:te  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  February  23  at  a 
liring  on  S.  3019,  a  bill  "to  provide  for  certain 
I  otage  requirements  in  the  navigation  of  United 
htes  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
I  rposes"  together  with  the  texts  of  aide  memoire 
oi  supplementary  letters  exchanged  between  the 
I  lited  States  and  Canada., 


I  ss  release  79  dated  February  23 
SATEMENT  BY  MR.  WHITE 

Vfy  name  is  Ivan  B.  White,  and  I  am  Deputy 
isistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs. 
1'ippreciate  having  this  opportunity  to  appear 
be  in  support  of  S.  3019. 

The  principal  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to  estab- 
j|i  pilotage  requirements  for  oceangoing  vessels 
i  their  navigation  of  United  States  waters  of  the 
(eat  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  and  to  pro- 
We  a  basis  for  a  regulated  pilotage  system  to 
Jet  those  requirements.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
tjl  for  the  coordination  of  this  system  with  a 
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regulated  pilotage  system  of  Canada  in  the  Great 
Lakes  waters  of  that  country.  As  defined  in  the 
bill,  the  term  "Great  Lakes"  means  the  Great 
Lakes,  their  connecting  and  tributary  waters,  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  east  as  St.  Regis,  and 
adjacent  port  areas. 

The  foreign  relations  aspects  of  this  bill  are 
very  important.  Aside  from  any  other  considera- 
tions, the  fact  that  United  States-Canadian 
boundary  waters  are  involved  creates  a  practical 
necessity  of  having  pilotage  systems  in  the  respec- 
tive waters  of  the  two  countries  which  can  be  coor- 
dinated with  each  other.  Moreover,  previously 
proposed  pilotage  legislation  has  been  the  subject 
of  protests  from  the  Governments  of  Canada, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Western  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Consequently,  and  in  line  with  the  indicated 
desire  of  this  committee  and  in  view  of  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  57  proposed  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Depart- 
ment entered  into  a  joint  effort  with  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  de- 
velop a  draft  bill  that  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  various  factors  which  have  a  bearing  on 
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the  pilotage  of  oceangoing  vessels  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  contributed  ef- 
fective assistance  and  advice  in  the  development 
of  the  bill,  and  contacts  outside  the  Government 
having  practical  experience  in  pilotage  and  ship- 
ping matters  have  furnished  exceedingly  helpful 
information.  Testimony  presented  at  past  con- 
gressional committee  hearings  on  previously  pro- 
posed legislation  has  likewise  been  most  useful. 

Development  of  the  Bill 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  bill, 
constructive  discussions  took  place  between  United 
States  and  Canadian  officials.  These  discussions 
resulted  in  general  agreement  on  desirable  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  on  other  requirements  for  coordina- 
tion between  the  two  countries  to  provide  for 
compatible  systems  of  Great  Lakes  pilotage.  The 
results  of  these  discussions  are  indicated  in  an  ex- 
change of  aide  memoire  and  supplementary  let- 
ters, copies  of  which  are  being  made  available  for 
the  information  of  the  committee. 

S.  3019  is  the  outcome  of  these  interdepart- 
mental activities  as  well  as  the  discussions  with 
Canadian  officials,  in  the  course  of  both  of  which 
Admiral  Richmond1  made  important  contribu- 
tions. My  statement  will  deal  chiefly  with  the 
general  background  of  the  bill  and  features  of  the 
bill  that  have  a  bearing  upon  foreign  relations. 

The  bill  takes  into  consideration  the  testimony 
of  a  majority  of  the  witnesses  at  House  committee 
hearings  last  year  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  regulated  system  of  pilotage.  Most  of  these 
witnesses  favored  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
United  States-Canadian  commission  for  this  pur- 
pose. However,  differing  ideas  were  expressed  as 
to  the  functions  and  powers  of  such  a  commission. 

A  study  which  preceded  the  development  of  S. 
3019  likewise  indicated  that  regulation  by  some 
authority  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  compul- 
sory pilotage  in  order  to  assure  the  availability  of 
an  adequately  organized  group  of  experienced 
pilots  who  will  render  required  services  in  an 
efficient  manner  at  rates  and  terms  which  will  be 
fair  and  equitable  for  all  concerned.  The  experi- 
ence of  states  on  the  seacoast  over  a  period  of 
many  decades  has  demonstrated  the  need  for  such 
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regulation,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  efficien 
and  economy  but  of  marine  safety  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  necessil 
for  regulation  is  further  emphasized  by  the  ne 
for  coordination  between  the  United  States  ai 
Canada  in  pilotage  matters.  Canada  has  a  syst* 
of  pilotage  which  is  regulated  by  the  Departme 
of  Transport  of  the  Canadian  Government,  anc 
regulated  system  of  pilotage  for  United  Stal 
waters  will  evidently  be  required  to  provide 
effective  basis  for  coordination  which  will  provi 
for  equitable  participation  by  United  States  a, 
Canadian  pilots  in  the  pilotage  of  ocean  vessi 
navigating  the  lakes,  as  well  as  for  compatibib 
in  regulations  and  operational  matters  on  be 
sides  of  the  boundary. 

In  the  development  of  the  provisions  of  the  I 
with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  pilotage,  j 
have  had  the  benefit  of  expert  information  fi< 
nished  by  Captain  Hilton  Lowe,  president  of  i 
American  Pilots  Association.    As  a  result  of  \ 
material  obtained  from  this  and  other  sourc 
including  our  Canadian  friends,  provision  \ 
been  made  in  S.  3019  for  a  regulated  syst 
which   incorporates  essential   elements   of  soj 
State  pilotage  systems,  with  such  adaptations  a 
are  required  to  meet  conditions  on  the  Great  Lais 
and  coordination  with  the  regulated  system  i 
Canada.    Among  these  adaptations  is  the  desigi- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  the  regu/ 
tory    authority    instead    of    a    commission,  f 
proposed  by  witnesses  at  earlier  congressional  cc- 
mittee  hearings.    In  this  regard,  a  study  indicad 
that  regulation  by  a  joint  United  States-Can£J 
commission  would  apparently  necessitate  a  cJ 
siderable  revision  of  existing  jurisdictional  I 
rangements  as  well  as  other  adjustments  in  til 
country  and  possibly  in  Canada.    In  addition 
treaty  or  other  form  of  intergovernmental  agi) 
ment  would  have  to  be  negotiated  for  the  est> 
lishment  of  such  a  commission. 

Moreover,  problems  would  have  to  be  solved! 
regard  to  powers,  procedures,  and  mechanic 
whereby  the  commission  would  reach  decisis 
and  deal  with  other  matters  which  might  invci 
differing  conditions  or  problems  in  the  1 
countries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  lengthy  period) 
research,  discussion,  and  negotiation  would  in! 
likelihood  be  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  real 
ing  an  agreement  that  would  provide  for  J 
effective    joint    commission.    Taking    all    W 
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:  tors  into  consideration,  coordination  with 
liada  through  separate  but  compatible  regu- 
:  ions  in  each  country  was  found  to  offer  a  more 
Ijctive  basis  for  a  workable  solution  of  regula- 
iy  problems  within  the  foreseeable  future. 


I  ;ulatory  Authority  of  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce 

With  respect  to  the  regulation  of  pilotage  in 
1  United  States  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  a 
!ited  States  commission,  the  conclusion  was 
i  ched  that  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
i|«icy  of  this  kind  would  not  be  in  accord  with 
peral  administrative  and  organizational  policies 
ill  would  prove  to  be  operationally  more  cum- 
I some  than  regulation  within  the  Department 
i:  Commerce,  which  is  already  charged  with  re- 
jmsibilities  in  regard  to  the  economic  aspects 
» shipping.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
prce  is  also  charged  with  the  direction  and 
mervision  of  the  wholly  Government- 
>ned  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
]  "poration. 

n  order  to  minimize  adjustments  and  conflicts 
1  departmental  jurisdiction,  the  regulatory 
,  hority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  does  not 
cend  to  the  issuance,  revocation,  or  suspension 
(navigation  or  pilot  licenses  issued  by  the  Coast 
5ard.  Jurisdiction  in  regard  to  such  licenses 
'dains  with  the  Coast  Guard. 

?he  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  by 
?3019  to  register  holders  of  appropriate  master's 
i»nses  issued  by  the  Coast  Guard  for  pilotage  on 
1  Great  Lakes,  on  terms  and  conditions  estab- 
iied  by  his  regulations.  Canada  has  indicated 
It  it  would  be  prepared  to  register  Canadian 
nts  on  a  similar  basis  and  to  allow  United 
vtes  registered  pilots  to  serve  in  Canadian 
I  ters  on  vessels  to  which  the  bill  is  applicable  if 
-  ladian  registered  pilots  are  similarly  allowed 
•serve  on  such  ships  in  United  States  waters. 
19  bill  provides  for  such  reciprocity,  and,  for 
I  purpose  of  providing  for  the  equitable 
^•ticipation  of  United  States  and  Canadian  reg- 
Isred  pilots,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
i  horized  to  arrange  with  the  appropriate 
i  ncy  of  Canada,  which  is  understood  to  be  the 
[  >artment  of  Transport,  for  the  number  of 
P()ts  who  shall  be  registered  in  each  country. 

^  basic  pattern  similar  to  that  of  State  pilot- 

|  systems   and   to  elements  of  the   Canadian 

?j)tage  system  has  been  followed  in  provisions 

II 
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of  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  pool  or  pools  by 
a  voluntary  association  or  associations  of  United 
States  registered  pilots  to  provide  the  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  necessary  for  the  efficient  dis- 
patching of  vessels  and  the  rendering  of  pilotage 
services  required  by  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  empowered  to  authorize  the  forma- 
tion of  such  pools  and  to  make  regulations  for 
their  operation  and  to  conduct  inspections.  He 
may  require  the  pooling  to  be  coordinated  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  with  similar  arrangements  in 
Canada. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish,  by  regulations,  fair  and 
equitable  rates,  charges,  and  any  other  conditions 
or  terms  for  services  performed  by  registered 
pilots  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  public  interest  and  the 
reasonable  cost  and  expense  of  facilities  and  ar- 
rangements required  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  those  services.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  arrange  with  the  Canadian  agency  for  the 
establishment  of  joint  or  identical  rates,  charges, 
and  any  other  conditions  for  registered  pilots' 
services  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Any  written  arrangements  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Canadian  agency  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Designation  of  Foreign  Vessels  and  Restricted  Waters 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate the  United  States  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
in  which  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  those  foreign  vessels  designated  by  him  shall 
be  required  to  have  in  their  service  a  registered 
pilot  to  direct  the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  sub- 
ject to  the  customary  authority  of  the  master. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  require  ocean- 
going vessels  of  all  nationalities  to  have  in  their 
service  a  pilot  having  adequate  knowledge  and 
experience  of  navigational  difficulties  in  the  wa- 
ters so  designated.  These  will  be  the  waters 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  "restricted  waters." 

The  term  "registered  vessel  of  the  United 
States"  applies  to  American  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  as  distinguished  from  vessels  pro- 
ceeding under  "enrollment"  when  engaged  in  do- 
mestic trade  between  United  States  ports.  En- 
rollment is  also  permitted  under  existing  law  for 
United  States  vessels  engaged  in  forei°n  trade 
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between  United  States  and  Canadian  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River.  With  some 
exceptions,  enrolled  vessels  navigating  United 
States  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence River  must  have  a  complement  of  officers 
holding  Coast  Guard  pilot  licenses  for  those 
waters. 

The  term  "those  foreign  vessels  designated  by 
him"  as  used  in  section  3  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
mean  in  general  all  foreign  ships  operating  in 
ocean  routes.  If  the  wording  of  the  bill  had  been 
specifically  limited  to  such  ships,  additions  to  or 
exceptions  needed  to  deal  with  special  cases  that 
may  have  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  actual 
operations  would  not  be  possible  without  amend- 
ing legislation.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
not  be  applicable  to  Canadian  "Lakers"  and 
"Canalers"  operating  within  the  confines  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  so  long  as 
reciprocity  is  extended  to  enrolled  United  States 
vessels,  as  is  indicated  by  another  provision  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  designation  of  for- 
eign vessels  and  restricted  waters  shall  be  made 
with  due  regard  to  the  public  interest,  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  navigable  waters,  marine 
safety,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States. 

In  United  States  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  not 
designated  by  the  President  (i.e.  so-called  open 
waters  of  the  lakes)  vessels  to  which  the  bill  is 
applicable  will  be  required  to  carry  a  United 
States  or  Canadian  registered  pilot  unless  there 
is  in  the  service  of  the  vessel  an  officer  who  is 
qualified  for  the  navigation  of  those  waters  and 
licensed  by  the  Coast  Guard  or  certificated  by  the 
appropriate  agency  of  Canada,  namely,  the  De- 
partment of  Transport.  It  has  been  indicated  in 
the  aide  memoire  exchanged  between  the  two 
Governments  that  the  Canadian  Government  is 
prepared  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  certification  of  officers 
of  the  regular  complement  of  oceangoing  vessels 
who  hold  an  appropriate  master's  license,  who 
have  had  actual  experience  in  the  navigation  of 
the  open  waters  of  the  lakes  through  which  these 
vessels  will  proceed,  and  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  practice  of  following  separate  upbound  and 
downbound  courses  on  the  lakes.  In  addition, 
such  officers  would  be  required  to  evidence  by  ex- 
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amination  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Gr<  J 
Lakes  rules  of  the  road  and  a  sufficient  comma! 
of  English  to  use  a  radiotelephone. 

Admittedly,  the  navigation  of  the  open  watl 
of  the  Great  Lakes  does  not  present  the  difficulty 
or  require  the  same  degree  of  specialized  loij 
knowledge  and  experience  as  the  navigation  of  J 
stricted  waters.  Informants  who  have  had  pn- 
tical  experience  in  the  navigation  of  the  Gnj 
Lakes  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  foi 
going  qualifications  and  requirements  would 
sufficient  from  the  standpoint  of  marine  safety 

The  foregoing  statement  will  indicate  the  gil 
eral  features  of  the  bill  which  have  a  foreign  j 
lations  aspect.  Provisions  of  the  bill  in  regfl 
to  administration  and  enforcement  have  not  bo 
covered  since  some  of  these  functions  fall  with 
the  province  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  wl  j 
others  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Coast  Gua1 
both  of  whom  are  represented  at  today's  heari 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  add  that  j 
Department  of  State  supports  this  bill  as  p 
viding  a  workable  basis  for  establishing  requii 
ments  and  arrangements  for  the  pilotage  of  ocj 
vessels  navigating  the  United  States  waters  of ; 
Great  Lakes  which  could  be  coordinated  witjl 
Canadian  system  of  pilotage  and  would  give  ( 
consideration  to  marine  safety  and  other  fact! 
involved.    Experience  may  show  that  amendmei 
may  be  required  in  the  future,  but  in  the  meil 
time  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  provides 
reasonable  basis  for  meeting  the  urgent  need! 
filling  the  void  in  pilotage  requirements  for  i 
shipping  to  which  the  bill  will  be  applicable. 

EXCHANGE   OF   AIDE   MEMOIRE   AND   SUPP; 
MENTARY  LETTERS 

U.S.  Aide  Memoire  of  February  19 

In  discussions  of  Great  Lakes  pilotage  between  Un* 
States  and  Canadian  officials  following  the  receipt 
the  Canadian  Aide-Memoire  of  September  11,  1959,2l 
Canadian  officials  were  informed  of  the  provisions  j 
proposed  draft  bill  on  the  subject  which  was  preps? 
by  representatives  of  interested  agencies  of  the  ffi 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  proposed  bill  were  t<* 
tablish  certain  pilotage  requirements  for  the  navigaJ 
of  United  States  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  tbo 
Lawrence  River  by  vessels  operating  in  ocean  routes,;! 


1  Not  printed. 
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I.  from  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  a 
Jilated  system  of  pilotage  to  meet  those  requirements, 
rovision  was  made  for  coordination  of  this  pilotage 

I  em  with  a  Canadian  system  on  the  basis  of  recipro- 
reeognition  of,  and  equitable  participation  by,  United 
tes  and  Canadian  pilots  in  the  pilotage  of  the  vessels 
»>'hieh  the  bill  would  be  applicable.  These  pilots  would 
I  registered  by  an  appropriate  agency  of  their  re- 
I  >tive  countries,  and  vessels  to  which  the  proposed  bill 
Mid  be  applicable  would  be  required  to  have  registered 
its  in  their  service  for  the  navigation  of  designated 
fted  States  waters.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
ited  States  Government  that  Canada  would  also  desig- 
i;  Canadian  waters  in  which  the  services  of  registered 
L  ts  would  be  required. 

i  undesignated  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  ves- 
!  to  which  the  proposed  bill  would  be  applicable 
<ld  be  required  to  have  on  board  either  a  registered 
lit  or  an  officer  of  their  regular  complement  who  would 
B  ualified  for  the  navigation  of  the  undesignated  waters 
d  licensed  either  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
rae  appropriate  agency  of  Canada. 

3  a  result  of  the  above-mentioned  discussions,  the 
;  adian  representatives  indicated  that  their  Govern- 
i  t  would  be  prepared  to  submit  to  Parliament  legis- 
H'e  proposals  which  would  effect  coordination  on  the 
b/e-indicated  basis,  if  the  United  States  enacted  legis- 
i>n  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  draft  bill.  It  is 
l  United  States  Government's  understanding  that  pro- 
im  would  be  made  to  restrict  the  registration  of 
;  adian  pilots  to  persons,  other  than  members  of  the 
iilar  complement  of  a  vessel,  who  hold  a  master's  cer- 
J  ate  or  equivalent  license,  unlimited  as  to  tonnage, 
led  by  the  Department  of  Transport  to  authorize 
agation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  pilotage  service  on 
>es  specified  therein. 

le  term  "equivalent  license"  as  used  in  the  proposed 
)  :ed  States  draft  bill  would  mean  a  license  issued  to  a 
t  Lawrence  River  pilot  to  authorize  the  navigation  of 
ie  portions  of  the  river  specified  therein.  In  this 
oiection  Canadian  officials  explained  that  St.  Lawrence 

r  pilots  are  specially  trained  for  pilotage  in  the 
i  -icts  for  which  they  are  licensed,  and  that  they  are 

0  required  to  obtain  a  master's  certificate,  although 
y  i  do  hold  such  a  certificate.  Under  the  proposed  co- 
mated  arrangements,  Canada  would  register  the 
■  er  of  a  St.  Lawrence  River  pilot's  license  solely  for 
i  age  service  on  that  river. 

ie    Canadian    officials    further    indicated    that    the 

1  ulian  Government  would  include  in  proposed  legis- 
i  n  such  provisions  as  might  be  considered  necessary 
Jjathorize  the  Department  of  Transport  to  issue  certifi- 
M  qualifying  for  the  navigation  of  the  "open"  (i.e. 
r'signated)  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  those  officers 
f|he  regular  complements  of  ocean  vessels  who  meet 
a-'ollowing  requirements: 

)  Hold  an  appropriate  certificate  of  competency  as 
K:er,  valid  for  voyages  in  any  part  of  the  world  and 
»|!d  or  recognized  by  the  country  in  which  the  ship 
'  gistered. 

)  Having  the  experience  of  at  least  two  round  trips, 
ri|in  the  preceding  two  years,  in  the  "open"  or  undes- 
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ignated  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  where  the  vessel  will 
be  operating. 

(3)  Possess  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Great  Lakes 
rules  of  the  road  as  evidenced  by  examination. 

(4)  Have  proficiency  in  the  English  language,  to  be 
tested  also  by  examination,  sufficient  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  radio-telephone. 

(5)  Have  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  following  sep- 
arate up-bound  and  down-bound  courses  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  giving  due  regard  to  the  suitability  of  such 
courses  for  deep  draft  vessels. 

The  substance  of  the  proposed  draft  bill  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  above-mentioned  discussions  is  now  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  3019.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  appreciate  being 
informed  as  to  the  accuracy  and  applicability  of  the 
foregoing  understanding  of  the  intentions  of  the  Canadian 
Government  with  respect  to  S.  3019. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  19,  1960. 

Canadian  Aide  Memoire  of  February  19 

An  Aide-Memoire  presented  to  the  Canadian  Embassy 
in  Washington,  by  the  Department  of  State  on  February 
19,  1960,  outlines  the  manner  in  which  Canadian  and 
United  States  legislation  aimed  at  establishing  certain 
pilotage  requirements  for  the  navigation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  could  be 
co-ordinated  if  the  legislative  proposals  contained  in  a 
Bill  known  as  S-3019  are  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress.  In  the  event  that  that  Bill  does  become  law 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  submit  to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  leg- 
islative proposals  which  would  effect  just  such  a  co-ordi- 
nated pilotage  regime  in  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  United  States  Aide-Memoire. 

The  Canadian  Embassy 
Washington,  D.G.,  February  19, 1960. 

Canadian  Letter 

1746  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 
February  19,  1960. 

Dear  Mr.  White  :  The  agreement  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment which  is  transmitted  concurrently  herewith  to 
the  terms  of  the  Aide-Memoire  in  regard  to  the  bill  on 
Great  Lakes  Pilotage  is  subject  to  the  following  reserva- 
tion. Section  9c  of  the  bill  does  not  fully  meet  the 
Canadian  requirements  in  that  lake  vessels  which  oc- 
casionally operate  through  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  in  the  Canadian  Coastal  Trade  are  not 
covered.  The  Canadian  Government  considers  that  these 
vessels  should  be  covered  and  understands  that  the  United 
States  officials  concerned  with  this  matter  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Canadian  position. 

During  discussions  between  the  appropriate  officials  of 
our  two  Governments,  the  United  States  officials  indicated 
that  the  position  of  such  vessels  could  be  protected  under 
Section  3a  by  not  being  designated  pursuant  to  the 
Section. 
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We  would  appreciate  receiving  assurance  that  in  the 
event  S-S019  is  enacted  into  law,  the  Department  of  State 
will  recommend  to  the  President  that  Canadian  vessels 
operating  primarily  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
River  which  make  occasional  trips  to  the  Canadian  Mari- 
time Provinces  in  the  Canadian  Coastal  Trade  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  designation  of  foreign  vessels  to  be  made 
by  the  President  under  Section  3a  of  the  said  bill. 
Yours  sincerely, 

S.  F.  Rae, 
Minister. 
Ivan  B.  White,  Esq., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 
Bureau  of  European  Affairs  (EUR), 
Department  of  State, 
Room  6164,  New  State  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 


U.S.  Reply 


February  19,  1960 


Dear  Mr.  Rae:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  this 
date  in  which  you  request  assurance  that,  in  the  event 
S.  3019  is  enacted  into  law,  the  Department  of  State  will 
recommend  to  the  President  that  Canadian  vessels  operat- 
ing primarily  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River 
which  make  occasional  trips  to  the  Canadian  maritime 
provinces  in  the  Canadian  coastal  trade  be  excluded  from 
the  designation  of  foreign  vessels  under  Section  3(a)  of 
the  said  bill,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  make  such  a  recommendation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  B.  White 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs 
The  Honorable 
Saul  F.  Rae, 
Minister, 

Canadian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C. 


President  Seeks  Authority 
for  U.S.  Participation  in  IDA 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  President's  letter 
transmitting  to  Congress  a  special  report  on  the 
proposed  International  Development  Association 
prepared  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 
including,  in  an  annex,  a  report  of  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  and  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  IDA  (H.  Doc.  3^S, 
86th  Congress,  2d  session) . 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  18 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  submit  to  the  Congress  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Development  Association.1  I  recc 
mend  legislation  authorizing  United  States  mi 
bership  in  the  Association  and  providing  for  p 
ment  of  the  subscription  obligations  prescri 
in  the  Articles  of  Agreement. 

The  Association  is  designed  to  assist  the  1 
developed  countries  of  the  free  world  by  incr< 
ing  the  flow  of  development  capital  on  flex«l< 
terms.  The  advisability  of  such  an  institui 
was  proposed  by  Senate  Resolution  264  of  l'l 
Following;  this  Resolution,  the  National  Advisn 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Finana 
Problems  undertook  a  study  of  the  question. 
Council's  conclusions  and  the  favorable  resp<* 
of  representatives  of  other  governments  who  ak 
consulted  during  the  course  of  the  study  have  re 
suited  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  which  satf 
the  objectives  of  that  Resolution  and  which  hn 
submitting  herewith.  The  accompanying  Spaa 
Report  of  the  Council  describes  the  Article;  ii 
detail. 

We  all  know  that  every  country  needs  cajta 
for  growth  but  that  the  needs  are  greatest  w'» 
income  and  savings  are  low.  The  less-devel«>e( 
countries  need  to  secure  from  abroad  1'gi 
amounts  of  capital  equipment  to  help  in  theiile 
velopment.  Some  part  of  this  they  can  purcia 
with  their  current  savings,  some  part  theyiai 
borrow  on  conventional  terms,  and  some  pa.  i 
provided  by  private  foreign  investors.  Bu  ii 
many  less-developed  countries,  the  need  for  (pi 
tal  imports  exceeds  the  amounts  they  can  reran 
ably  hope  to  secure  through  normal  channels.  3 
Association  is  a  multilateral  institution  desi.w 
to  provide  a  margin  of  finance  that  will  gov 
them  to  go  forward  with  sound  projects  thf  (1 
not  fully  qualify  for  conventional  loans. 

In  many  messages  to  the  Congress,  I  haveffi) 
phasized  the  clear  interest  of  the  United  Sit* 
in  the  economic  growth  of  the  less-develpe< 
countries.  Because  of  this  fundamental  lutl 
the  people  of  our  country  are  attempting  > 
number  of  ways  to  promote  such  growth.  'J'di 
nical  and  economic  aid  is  supplied  under  thetlu 
tual  Security  Program.  In  addition,  ion; 
projects  are  assisted  by  loans  from  the  Ex  art 
Import  Bank,  and  we  also  participate  with  he 
free  world  countries  in  the  International  anl 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  whi'i  i 
doing  so  much  to  channel  funds,  mainly  ron 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  29,  19G0,    34E 
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rivate  sources,  to  the  less-developed  areas. 
Tidle  we  have  joined  with  the  other  American 
lepublics  in  the  Inter-American  Development 
lank,  there  is  no  wide  international  institution 
hich,  like  our  Development  Loan  Fund,  can 
sip  finance  sound  projects  requiring  a  broad 
Bxibility  in  repayment  terms,  including  repay- 
tent  in  the  borrower's  currency. 
Conceived  to  meet  this  need,  the  International 
•evelopment  Association  represents  a  joint  de- 
Tinination  by  the  economically  advanced 
mntries  to  help  accelerate  progress  in  the  less- 
eveloped  countries.  It  is  highly  gratifying  that 
>  many  other  free  world  countries  are  now 
ady  to  join  with  us  in  this  objective. 
The  Association  is  a  cooperative  venture,  to  be 
tianced  by  the  member  governments  of  the  In- 
rnational  Bank.  It  is  to  have  initial  subscrip- 
ts totaling  one  billion  dollars,  of  which  the 
Ascription  of  the  United  States  would  be  $320.29 
illion  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  other  eco- 
>mically-strong  countries  would  be  $442.78 
illion.  The  funds  made  available  by  these  coun- 
ts would  be  freely  convertible.  The  developing 
■untries  would  subscribe  $236.93  million,  of  which 
n  per  cent  would  be  freely  convertible.  Members 
ould  pay  their  subscriptions  over  a  five  year 
iriod  and  would  periodically  re-examine  the 
lequacy  of  the  Association's  resources. 
The  International  Development  Association 
us  establishes  a  mechanism  whereby  other  na- 
)ns  can  join  in  the  task  of  providing  capital  to 
e  less-developed  areas  on  a  flexible  basis.  Con- 
ibution  by  the  less-developed  countries  them- 
Ives,  moreover,  is  a  desirable  element  of  this 
w  institution.  In  addition,  the  Association  may 
icept  supplementary  resources  provided  by  one 
amber  in  the  currency  of  another  member. 
;uis,  some  part  of  the  foreign  currencies  ac- 
'ired  by  the  United  States  primarily  from  its 


sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may 
be  made  available  to  the  Association  when  desir- 
able and  agreed  to  by  the  member  whose  currency 
is  involved. 

The  Articles  of  Agreement  give  the  Association 
considerable  scope  in  its  lending  operations  so  that 
it  can  respond  to  the  varied  needs  of  its  members. 
And  because  it  is  to  be  an  affiliate  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  it  will  benefit  from  the  long  and 
successful  lending  experience  of  the  Bank.  By 
combining  the  Bank's  high  standards  with  flexible 
repayment  terms,  it  can  help  finance  sound 
projects  that  cannot  be  undertaken  by  existing 
sources.  With  a  framework  that  safeguards  exist- 
ing institutions  and  traditional  forms  of  finance, 
the  Association  can  both  supplement  and  facili- 
tate private  investment.  It  will  provide  an  extra 
margin  of  capital  that  can  give  further  momentum 
to  growth  in  the  developing  countries  on  terms 
that  will  not  overburden  their  economies  and  their 
repayment  capacities. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  will  grow  in  freedom, 
toleration  and  respect  for  human  dignity  as  they 
achieve  reasonable  economic  and  social  progress 
under  a  free  system.  The  further  advance  of  the 
less-developed  areas  is  of  major  importance  to 
the  nations  of  the  free  world,  and  the  Association 
provides  an  international  institution  through 
which  we  may  all  effectively  cooperate  toward  this 
end.  It  will  perform  a  valuable  service  in  pro- 
moting the  economic  growth  and  cohesion  of  the 
free  world.  I  am  convinced  that  participation 
by  the  United  States  is  necessary,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  join  with  the  other  free  nations  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Association. 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  White  House, 
February  18,  1960. 
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Furthering  Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle  East 


FOURTH  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PROMOTE  PEACE  AND  STABILITY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST' 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  fourth  report 
to  the  Congress  covering  activities  through  June 
30,  1959,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution  to  promote  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  report  supplements  earlier 
reports  forwarded  to  the  Congress.2 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  February  15, 1960. 

TEXT  OF  REPORT 

Chapter  1 — Progress  in  Furtherance  of  the 
Resolution 

july  1,  1958,  to  june  30,  1959 
House  Joint  Kesolution  117,3  approved  by  the 
President  March  9,  1957,  continues  as  an  impor- 
tant expression  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Middle 
East  and  as  a  repository  of  powers  indispensable 
to  U.S.  efforts  toward  enhancing  the  stability  and 
progress  of  this  vital  area  of  the  world.  The 
existence  of  the  resolution  remains  as  clear  notice 
to  the  world  and  particularly  the  leaders  of  inter- 
national communism  that  the  United  States  retains 
a  vital  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  authorizes  U.S.  cooperation  with 
and  assistance  to  nations  of  the  Middle  East  in 


1 H.  Doc.  342,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  transmitted  on  Feb. 
15,  1960. 

2  For  texts  of  previous  reports,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
26,  1957,  p.  339 ;  Mar.  31,  1958,  p.  524 ;  and  Feb.  2,  1959, 
p.  169. 

s  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  25, 1957,  p.  481. 


development  of  their  economic  strength  and  i] 
rects  continuance  of  U.S.  support  to  the  Uni<] 
Nations  Emergency  Force.  Under  the  resolution 
provisions  the  U.S.  Government  continues  act  e 
pursuit  of  policies  aiding  world  peace  and  ie 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  has  witness  i 
a  considerable  metamorphosis  of  the  situation  p> 
vailing  in  the  Middle  East,  particularly  among  e 
Arab  countries  of  the  area.  The  progress  re, - 
tered  under  the  resolution  can  be  understood  n 
the  light  of  significant  developments  which  h  e 
taken  place. 

June  30,  1958,  found  the  Arab  countries  of  ie 
Middle  East  approaching  a  period  of  acute  cri  s. 
By  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  of  1>8 
tension  had  increased  sharply  following  the  (t- 
break  of  armed  insurrection  in  Lebanon.  »n 
May  22, 1958,  the  representative  of  Lebanon  in  ie 
United  Nations  had  requested  an  urgent  meedg 
of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  Lebaise 
situation  which  in  the  following  weeks  contin^d 
to  deteriorate.  The  United  Nations  recognJd 
Lebanon's  difficulties  by  prompt  dispatch  o  a 
military  observer  team,  later  substantially  n- 
larged,  to  report  on  the  extent  to  which  infiltra  BB 
was  affecting  the  struggle  in  Lebanon. 

Subsequently  events  occurred  elsewhere  in  he 
Near  East  which  underscored  the  seriousnesof 
the  threat  against  Lebanon.  On  July  14,  1)8, 
the  Government  of  Iraq  was  overthrown 
violent  coup  and  a  new  revolutionary  rejme 
established.  At  the  same  time  a  plot  to  overtlow 
the  Government  of  Jordan  came  to  light.  Irhe 
face  of  this  situation  the  President  of  Lebaon, 
with  the  support  of  the  Lebanese  Cabinet  re- 
quested immediate  military  assistance  fromthe 
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United  States.  This  call  was  answered  promptly. 
On  July  15  U.S.  troops  landed  in  Lebanon. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  on  July  15,  1958,4  the 
President  declared  that,  given  the  developments 
in  Iraq,  measures  previously  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Lebanon.  The  President  declared  that  U.S.  forces 
were  being  dispatched  to  protect  American  lives 
and  by  their  presence  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  in  the  preservation  of  Lebanon's  terri- 
torial integrity  and  independence. 

In  an  address  to  the  Nation  5  explaining  U.S. 
actions  the  President  noted  that  the  Congress  had 
in  the  Middle  East  resolution  declared  that — 

the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  interest 
and  world  peace  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  President  stated  further : 

I  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  forces  now  being 
sent  to  Lebanon  will  have  a  stabilizing  effect  which  will 
preserve  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon.  It 
will  also  afford  an  increased  measure  of  security  to  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  reside  in  Lebanon. 

The  President  also  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  immediately  report  its  action  to  an 
emergency  session  of  the  Security  Council  and 
that  we  would  support  in  the  United  Nations 
measures  which  would  enable  the  U.S.  forces  to 
be  withdrawn  promptly.  After  the  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  a  resolution  which  asked  the  Secretary 
General  to  take  measures  to  insure  the  independ- 
ence of  Lebanon,  the  Secretary  General  announced 
hat  on  his  own  authority  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  he  intended  to  develop  the  United 
Nations  Observation  Group  further. 

On  August  8  an  emergency  special  session  of 
he  General  Assembly  was  convened  to  discuss  the 
levelopments  in  the  Middle  East.  President 
Eisenhower  delivered  a  major  address  to  the  As- 
sembly.6 During  this  session,  the  10  Arab  mem- 
ber States  presented  a  joint  resolution 7  as  their 
i  solution  to  the  problem  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 
This  resolution  emphasized  the  need  for  respect 
|for  each  other's  systems  of  government  and  non- 
interference in  each  other's  internal  affairs.  Their 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  on  August 
fl. 

1    4/6td.,  Aug.  4,  1958,  p.  182. 

i  '  ma,,  p.  183. 

I   '  Ibid.,  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  337. 

;   'For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1958,  p.  411. 


Following  the  establishment  of  a  negotiated 
peace  between  the  warring  factions  in  Lebanon 
and  the  election  of  a  new  government  by  the  Leb- 
anese Parliament,  U.S.  forces  commenced  their 
withdrawal  which  was  completed  by  October  25, 
1958.  The  performance  of  our  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  forces  while  on  Lebanese  soil  was  ex- 
emplary. Their  stay  of  over  3  months  passed 
without  serious  untoward  incident  of  any  kind. 
British  forces  requested  by  the  Jordanian  Govern- 
ment to  assist  it  in  maintenance  of  Jordanian  in- 
dependence had  all  been  returned  to  British  bases 
by  November  2,  1958. 

The  stabilizing  result  envisioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  U.S.  troop  landings  in 
Lebanon  proved  in  fact  to  be  an  enduring  reality 
in  the  ensuing  months.  The  government  chosen 
by  the  Lebanese  Parliament  in  the  autumn  of  1958 
continued  in  power  in  Lebanon  on  June  30,  1959. 
The  increased  stability  and  security  enjoyed  by 
the  Governments  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan  has  been 
accompanied  by  substantial  abatement  of  area 
tensions.  Lebanon's  relations  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  have  substantially  improved  over 
what  they  had  been  a  year  previously.  Similarly 
there  has  been  a  growth  toward  more  normal  re- 
lations between  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Jordan.  This  growth  in  mutual  respect  and  un- 
derstanding among  Arab  countries  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  increased  awareness  on  their  part 
of  the  dangers  of  international  communism. 

While  there  has  been  subsidence  of  the  tensions 
and  conflict  which  in  mid-1958  facilitated  possible 
aggression  by  international  communism,  yet  the 
forces  of  the  latter  have  not  abated  their  efforts 
to  find  areas  of  the  Middle  East  where  they  can 
establish  a  firm  footing.  The  Communists  con- 
tinue vigorous  political  activity  within  several  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries  under  conditions 
allowing  them  differing  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  persists  in  attempts  to  draw  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  into  its  orbit  by  a 
variety  of  means,  including  extensive  propaganda, 
trade  agreements,  and  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance programs.  In  general,  however,  Com- 
munist advances  have  been  slight  and  apparent 
gains  of  influence  in  some  parts  of  the  region  have 
been  offset  by  losses  elsewhere. 

In  the  meantime,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  bold 
action  taken  in  Lebanon  by  the  U.S.  Government 
has  had  a  salutary  effect  in  impressing  the  peoples 
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of  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  that  the  United 
States  is  a  tried  and  true  friend  of  nations  seeking 
to  preserve  their  independence  and  integrity. 
Our  forces  answered  the  appeal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  promptly  and  when  their  mis- 
sion was  accomplished  they  were  withdrawn, 
proving  false  beyond  doubt  the  charges  of  "im- 
perialism" so  glibly  disseminated  by  international 
communism.  While  this  successful  U.S.  action 
was  not  directly  based  on  the  joint  resolution,  it 
was  fully  in  accord  with  that  resolution  and  in 
particular  with  the  resolution's  declaration  that — 

the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  interest 
and  world  peace  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

Chapter  2 — Economic  and  Military  Assistance 
The  resolution  authorizes  the  President  to  co- 
operate and  assist  any  nation  in  the  general  area 
in  the  development  of  its  economic  strength. 
During  the  period  under  review  the  United  States 
continued  the  fulfilling  of  commitments  for  eco- 
nomic aid  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  resolution.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  small  part  of  the  economic  co- 
operation with  the  nations  of  the  area. 

In  the  regular  administration  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  substantial  funds  were  used  in  a 
manner  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  act  and 
which  also  furthered  those  of  the  Middle  East 
resolution.  Defense  support  aid  was  extended  to 
some  of  these  countries.  Much  of  the  local  cur- 
rency counterpart  was  used  toward  meeting  the 
budget  cost  of  the  armed  forces,  while  the  foreign 
exchange  received  in  this  aid  was  an  important 
factor  in  enabling  them  to  continue  their  develop- 
ment of  economic  strength.  The  aid  extended  to 
other  Middle  Eastern  countries  as  special  assist- 
ance has  also  furthered  economic  growth  and  the 
maintenance  of  stability.  There  seems  to  have 
been  increased  awareness  by  some  of  the  govern- 
ments in  the  area  of  dangers  in  cooperating  witli 
international  communism,  and  aid  from  the  United 
States  has  supported  them  in  maintaining  their 
independence,  as  well  as  in  their  economic  growth. 

Chapter  3 — Action  Pursuant  to  Section  4  of 
the  Resolution 

Section  4  of  the  resolution  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  continue  to  furnish  facilities  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
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Force  in  the  Middle  East  with  a  view  to  maintain- 
ing the  truce  in  that  region.  On  May  26,  1959, 
the  United  States  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
General  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $4,943,146  for 
this  purpose,  representing  the  U.S.  assessment  for 
1959.  This  check  brought  the  total  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force, 
both  assessed  and  voluntary,  to  $30,887,559 
through  fiscal  year  1959. 

In  addition,  from  the  establishment  of  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force,  to  June  30,  1959,  the 
United  States  has  made  available  to  the  force  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  supplies,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices valued  at  $6,800,893.  As  of  June  30, 1959,  the 
United  Nations  has  compensated  the  United  States 
for  this  material  and  services  to  the  amount  oi 
$6,760,584. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Agreement  on  Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific,  am 
Cultural  Materials.  Hearing  before  the  Senate  For 
eign  Relations  Committee.     January  26,  1960.     52  pp 

Foreign  Service  Annuities.  Hearing  before  the  Subcom 
mittee  on  State  Department  Organization  and  Foreigi 
Operations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair 
on  S.  1502,  a  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  the  an 
nuities  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis 
abilitv  System.    January  28,  1960.    8  pp. 

The  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Educational,  Scien 
tific,  and  Cultural  Materials.  Report  to  accompany  Ei 
I,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  Ex.  Rept.  1.    February  8,  196(1 

Broadcasting  Agreements.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Ex.  A 
82d  Congress,  1st  session,  and  S.  Ex.  G,  85th  Congress 
1st  session.    S.  Ex.  Rept.  2.    Feb.  11,  1960.    9  pp. 

Fifth  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference.  Report  o 
the  U.S.  Senate  delegation  to  the  5th  conference  o 
members  of  parliaments  from  the  NATO  countries  hel( 
at  Washington  November  16-20,  1959.  S.  Doc.  & 
February  11, 1960.    13  pp. 

Parliamentary  Conferences  With  Mexico.  Report  to  ac 
company  H.  J.  Res.  283.  S.  Rept.  1082.  February  11 
1960.    2  pp. 

United  States-Latin  American  Relations.  Problems  o 
Latin  American  Economic  Development.  A  study  prc 
pared  at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  America 
Republics  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreig 
Relations  by  the  University  of  Oregon,  Institute  of  Ir 
temational  Studies  and  Overseas  Administration,  pui 
suant  to  S.  Res.  330,  85th  Cong.,  and  S.  Res.  31,  86t 
Cong.  No.  6.  February  11,  1960.  140  pp.  [Committe 
print] 

United  States  Foreign  Policy.  U.S.S.R.  and  Easter 
Europe.  A  study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senat 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  a  Columbia-Harvar 
research  group  under  the  administration  of  Columbi 
University,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  336,  85th  Cong.,  an 
S.  Res.  31,  86th  Cong.  No.  11.  February  14,  1960. 
pp.     [Committee  print] 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


leeting  the  Economic  Problems 
ff  the  Americas 

'emarks  by  Robert  B.  Anderson 
ecretary  of  the  Treasury  x 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  express  our  deep  appro- 
bation to  the  Government  and  people  of  El  Salva- 
or  who  are  making  us  feel  so  much  at  home  in 
lis  beautiful  capital  city.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
or  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  once 
gain  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  from  Latin 
jnerica  in  one  of  the  American  Republics.  We 
re  here  for  an  important  purpose ;  yet  I  am  happy 
iat,  thanks  to  the  excellent  work  which  was  done 
x  advance — first,  by  the  Negotiating  Committee 
rid,  more  recently,  by  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
;e — we  have  not  found  our  task  so  burdensome 
lat  we  were  unable  to  enjoy  the  delightful  cli- 
late  and  the  gracious  hospitality  of  our  hosts. 

This  meeting  is  truly  a  momentous  one  for  all 
f  our  countries.  The  inauguration  of  the  Inter- 
jnerican  Development  Bank  brings  into  being 
in  institution  that  should  become  a  dramatic  in- 
orument  of  responsible  and  progressive  financial 
^operation  among  the  American  Republics.  It 
'as  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago  that  many  of 
is  were  present  in  Buenos  Aires  when  the  Con- 
n-ence  of  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Economy 
iopted  the  resolution  which  has  led  directly  to 
iiis  meeting.     As  time  is  measured  in  interna- 

onal  affairs  of  this  nature,  we  have  moved 
viftly. 

We  have  also  moved  with  sure  and  careful 
heps.  In  the  United  States  we  were  able  to  sub- 
lit  the  agreement  creating  the  Inter- American 
>ank  to  the  Congress  of  our  country  in  full  con- 
science that  we  were  presenting  a  workable  blue- 
:rint  for  a  dynamic  institution  through  which 


1  Made  at  the  fourth  plenary  session  of  the  first  meeting 
'  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
mient  Rank  at  San  Salvador  on  Feb.  8.  For  back- 
round,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  19(50,  p.  2(53,  and  Feb. 
),  I960,  p.  344. 


the  countries  of  the  Americas  could  further  im- 
plement and  improve  their  mutual  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  economic  development.  I  am  sure 
this  has  been  true  for  each  of  you  in  presenting 
the  agreement  to  your  own  governments. 

The  agreement,  as  you  know,  is  drawn  in  broad 
terms  in  order  to  leave  a  large  measure  of  flex- 
ibility in  carrying  out  the  day-to-day  work  of 
the  institution.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable way  to  insure  that  the  institution  can  be 
a  vital  force  in  a  changing  world. 

The  Washington  meeting  which  negotiated  the 
agreement  creating  the  Bank2  is  a  good  augury 
for  the  future.  Many  divergent  points  of  view 
were  brought  to  the  meeting ;  yet,  above  all,  there 
prevailed  a  spirit  of  effective  cooperation  and  of 
mutual  devotion  to  a  basic  common  goal  which 
has  produced  an  instrument  well  conceived  to  help 
meet  the  economic  problem  of  the  Americas. 

From  all  of  this  we  can  see  that,  while  the  road 
ahead  is  not  easy,  there  is  sound  cause  for  opti- 
mism. The  creation  of  the  Bank  does  not  in  itself 
solve  any  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  all 
so  concerned;  yet  it  does  provide  us  with  an  ef- 
fective framework  in  which  men  of  good  will  can 
join  with  the  confidence  that  through  the  exercise 
of  thought,  diligence,  and  mutual  respect  they  can 
achieve  great  benefit  for  their  peoples. 

In  the  context  of  these  thoughts,  let  us  look  at 
a  few  of  the  problems  of  the  future.  It  is  assential, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  Bank  should  build  its  or- 
ganization with  great  care.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned as  much  with  the  position  and  prestige 
which  this  Bank  will  enjoy  in  the  decades  ahead 
as  with  the  speed  with  which  it  undertakes  its  first 
operations.  It  is  a  matter  of  overriding  impor- 
tance that  through  sound  planning  and  sound 
operations  this  new  institution  should  earn  the 
confidence  of  the  credit  markets  of  the  world. 

Another  matter  to  which  the  most  careful  at- 
tention must  be  given  from  the  outset  is  that  of 
relationships  between  the  Bank  and  other  institu- 

2  Ibid.,  May  4,  1959,  p.  646. 
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tions,  both  national  and  international,  which  are 
already  providing  capital  for  the  development  of 
the  Americas.  A  deep  concern  of  many  of  our 
representatives,  both  in  the  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  which 
endorsed  the  idea  of  establishing  this  Bank,  was 
that  the  total  of  public  and  private  funds  avail- 
able for  development  in  Latin  America  should  be 
increased.  Nothing  would  be  gained,  they  wisely 
pointed  out,  if  lending  by  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  should  simply  replace  lending 
by  existing  national  or  international  institutions. 
It  should  be  emphasized  in  this  regard  that,  in 
addition  to  its  own  lending  operations,  the  Bank 
can  serve  valuably  by  assisting  in  the  sound  plan- 
ning of  projects  and  by  helping  to  develop  other 
appropriate  sources  of  financing  for  such  projects. 
We  shall  have  to  marshal  all  our  experience  and 
ingenuity  in  order  for  the  Bank  to  realize  this 
aim — that  of  effectively  augmenting  and  not 
merely  supplanting  existing  resources.  The  same 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  will  which  char- 
acterized the  preparation  of  the  agreement  for 
the  Bank  will,  I  am  sure,  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  which  is  both  acceptable  and  fruitful  to 
our  member  countries. 

It  should  be  recognized  that,  by  its  very  charter, 
the  Bank  is  a  pioneer  in  one  kind  of  economic- 
development  financing.  The  Bank's  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  represents  the  first  concrete 
realization  by  a  multilateral  organization  of  an 
approach  to  development  which  is  sure  to  be 
extremely  significant. 

As  we  envision  the  future  of  the  Bank,  we  can 
see  many  other  questions  to  which  it  must  devote 
its  attention.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  the 
Bank  should  so  shape  its  policies  and  practices 
that  it  will  help  attract  a  far  greater  volume  of 
capital  investments  of  all  kinds  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica than  it  would  be  able  to  finance  solely  with 
its  own  resources.  The  total  capital  sought  for 
industrialization,  agricultural  expansion  and  di- 
versification, transportation,  power,  and  other 
purposes  is  many  times  the  figure  represented  by 
the  capital  of  this  Bank.  A  major  share  of  the 
capital  needed  must  be  raised  within  the  area 
where  the  investment  is  to  take  place.  The  Bank 
should  always  be  alert  to  assist  in  stimulating  the 
formation  and  channeling  of  internal  capital  into 
useful,  productive  development  projects. 

In  considering  the  formation  of  capital,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  not  overlook  the  necessity  of 
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linking  economic  stability  with  dynamic  growth. 
The  rate  of  economic  development  in  the  future 
for  all  countries  depends  on  a  high  rate  of  saving 
and  capital  formation  in  the  present.  The  wil] 
to  save  must  not  be  impaired.  The  need  for  a 
stable  currency  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  country, 
either  industrialized  or  less  developed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other  problems 
which  could  be  discussed.  However,  it  seems  more 
fitting  that  today  we  should  give  our  main  at 
tention  to  the  fact  we  are  meeting  on  a  mosi 
auspicious  occasion.  We  are  celebrating  an  out 
standing  event  in  the  economic  history  of  th< 
world. 

The  noble  purpose  for  which  we  are  assemblec 
has  great  promise  of  good  for  all  the  people  o; 
the  Americas.  In  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  mu 
tuality  which  has  characterized  the  Bank,  we  wil 
go  forward  together  to  realize  these  objective 
in  ever-increasing  measure. 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  CENTO 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  messages  betwee 
Secretary  Herter  and  M.  0.  A.  Baig,  Secretar 
General  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organizatiori 
Ankara,  Turkey.1 

Press  release  82  dated  February  24 
Secretary  Herter  to  Mr.  Baig 

February  19, 1960 

In  extending  best  wishes  to  CENTO  on  its  fiftl 
anniversary  I  would  like  to  re-emphasize  the  im 
portance  which  the  United  States  attaches  to  th 
Central  Treaty  Organization.  Today,  as  in  th 
past,  CENTO  is  a  voluntary  association  of  fre 
states  organized  in  accordance  with  the  Unite* 
Nations  Charter  for  the  maintenance  of  their  in 
dependence.  The  contribution  which  CENTO  i 
making  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Middl 
East  area  is  an  inescapable  fact.  Although  not 
member  of  CENTO,  the  United  States  has  sup 
ported  the  organization's  efforts  from  its  incep 
tion  and  not  quite  a  year  ago  joined  with  Irar 
Pakistan  and  Turkey  in  separate  bilateral  exew 
tive  agreements2  directed  toward  promotion  o 


1  CENTO,  formerly  the  Baghdad  Pact,  celebrated  il 
fifth  anniversary  on  Feb.  24. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  23,  1959,  p.  417. 
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teir  collective  security.  In  further  evidence  of 
s  continuing  support,  the  United  States  has  con- 
•ibuted  significantly  toward  strengthening  the 
>int  economic  and  defensive  capabilities  of 
ENTO's  regional  members.  To  the  extent  that 
Dpropriations  and  its  global  commitments  allow, 
le  United  States  will  continue  to  work  with 
ENTO  in  promoting  the  security  and  economic 
ell-being  of  its  member  states. 

Ir.  Baig  to  Secretary  Herter 

February  22, 1960 

On  behalf  of  CENTO  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Secre- 

ry  of  State,  for  your  message  of  good  wishes 

i  this  organization.    It  is  the  known  support  of 

ie  United  States  of  America  to  the  cause  of  f  ree- 

om  everywhere  that  has  done  so  much  to  main- 

in   it.      This    region    moreover   has    benefited 

,'eatly  from  the  generous  contributions  of  your 

"untry  in  material  help  and  technical  knowledge. 

'ENTO  looks  forward  to  lasting  peace  and  se- 

■irity  in  close  and  confident  association  with  the 

nited  States. 
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U.S.  and  Australia  To  Expand 
Joint  Efforts  in  Space  Research 

Press  release  85  dated  February  25 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  announced 
on  February  25  that  Australia  and  the  United 
States  have  signed  an  agreement  which  will  ex- 
tend the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  two  nations  in 
space  research.  The  agreement,  which  was  signed 
at  Canberra  on  February  26,  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  tracking  stations  established 
during  the  International  Geophysical  Year  and 
the  establishment  of  tracking  facilities  for  Project 
Mercury  and  deep-space  probes. 

Operation  of  the  minitrack  station  and  the 
Baker-Nunn  camera  optical  tracking  stations  at 
Woomera  will  be  continued.  Tracking  stations  at 
Perth  and  Woomera  will  be  established  for  Proj- 
ect Mefcury,  the  U.S.-manned  satellite  program. 
A  tracking  facility  also  will  be  established  at 
Woomera  for  deep-space  probes. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  United 
States  will  provide  electronic  equipment;  Aus- 
tralia will  provide  sites  for  the  tracking  facilities 
and  assist  in  their  operation  and  maintenance. 
Australian  scientists  will  be  able  to  use  each  estab- 
lished station  for  independent  scientific  activities 
when  the  stations  are  not  being  used  for  a  U.S. 
program. 
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August  1,  1938.    53  Stat.  1748. 
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December  1,  1958.    Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959 ; 
for  the  United  States  October  9,  1959.     TIAS  4389. 
Ratifications  and  acceptances  deposited:  Japan,  May  1, 
1959 ;  Nicaragua,  September  14, 1959. 

Telecommunication 

North  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement  and 
final  protocol.  Signed  at  Washington  November  15, 
1950.2 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  Febru- 
ary 23,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Israel  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  29,  1959.  Entered  into  force  October  9, 
1959 ;  for  the  United  States  December  19,  1959.    TIAS 
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Wheat 
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Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  Feb 
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Agreement  relating  to  the  extension  to  certain  Brit 
territories  of  the  income  tax  convention  of  April , 
1945,  as  modified  (TIAS  1546,  3165,  and  4124) .    Effec 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  August  19,  IS 
and  December  3, 1958.    TIAS  4141. 
Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  completion,  on 
before  December  31,  1958,  of  measures  necessary* 
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1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
"  Not  in  force. 


Designations 

Charles  P.  Fossum  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations  Miss 
Colombia,  effective  February  21,  1960.     (For  biograii 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  60  d» 
February  12. ) 

Parker  G.  Montgomery  as  Special  Assistant  to  1 
Secretary  of  State,  effective  February  23.  ( For  biografl 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  96  dii 
March  2.) 

Harold  S.  Nelson  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations  1) 
sion,  Lebanon,  effective  February  28.  (For  biograji 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  84  dl 
February  25.) 

Frank  G.  Siscoe  as  Director,  East- West  Contacts  SI 
effective  February  15. 


Resignations 

Robert  B.  Meuapace  as  Deputy  Managing  DirecH 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  effective  February  23. 
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The  Republic  of  China 


On  December  8, 1949,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
as  a  result  of  Chinese  Communist  military  successes  on  the  main- 
land, established  its  provisional  capital  at  Taipei  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan  It  was  a  government  whose  political  control  had  been 
made  precarious  by  military  defeat.  Its  very  existence  was 
threatened  with  internal  subversion  by  Communist  agents  and  by 
Communist  military  forces  massed  only  100  miles  away  across  the 
Formosa  Strait. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  account  of  the  remarkable  progress  made 
bv  the  Republic  of  China  since  1949,  the  problems  it  has  overcome, 
its  situation  today,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future.  It  describes 
the  present  territorial  base  of  free  China,  its  history,  and  its 
resources. 

The  63-page  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  photographs. 
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Economic  Development  in  Latin  America 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  '■ 


I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  setting  for 
;his  first  Caribbean  Assembly  than  the  hospitable 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  the  people 
}f  this  thriving,  self-governing  Commonwealth 
ire  drawing  fully  upon  their  rich  Hispanic  cul- 
tural heritage  in  fruitful  efforts  to  achieve  a  better 
ife  with  the  warm  support  of  their  fellow  citi- 
:ens  of  the  continental  United  States. 

All  of  us  here  tonight  seek  greater  understand- 
ng  of  one  another.  We  treasure  the  special  quali- 
ies  of  friendship  and  solidarity  which  character- 
ze  inter-American  relations.  Yet  we  recognize 
hat  misunderstandings  can  occur  which  call  for 
sober  examination  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  coopera- 
ion  that  pervades  this  important  conference. 

Our  dedication  to  building  a  stronger,  freer 
lemisphere  must  not  be  hampered  by  doubts  aris- 
ng  out  of  misconceptions.  We  are  all  aware  that 
here  are  those,  within  our  own  hemisphere  as  well 
s  abroad,  who  seek  to  create  frictions  and  fan 
hem  into  hatred  and  suspicion  to  serve  their  own 
hds.  They  will  not  succeed  if  we  join  vigilantly 
nd  energetically  together  in  keeping  the  under- 
•rush  of  misunderstanding  cleared  away  before 
t  can  grow  into  a  rank  jungle  barrier. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  genuinely  dis- 
ressed  by  one  such  misunderstanding,  sometimes 
oiced  in  the  other  Americas,  that  we  have  been 
o  preoccupied  with  our  responsibilities  in  other 
•arts  of  the  world  that  we  have  tended  to  forget 
|ur  southern  neighbors  or  to  take  them  for 
iTanted.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  our  in- 
;entions  or  desires— nor,  I  submit  in  all  good  con- 

;cience,  from  our  performance.    It  occurs  to  me 

i 

1  Address  made  before  the  Caribbean  Assembly  at  Do- 
ado  Beach,  Puerto  Rico,  on  Mar.  1  (press  release  87 
ated  Feb.  29). 
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that  our  not  inconsiderable  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  hemisphere  have  been  channeled 
into  so  many  fields  over  so  long  a  period  of  time 
that  their  total  impact  and  the  overall  purpose 
which  inspires  them  have  been  obscured. 

Throughout  my  own  country  there  is  today  a 
deep,  growing,  and  highly  vocal  interest  in  the 
problems  of  hemisphere  development.  This 
should  reassure  our  friends  to  the  south  and  make 
it  easier  to  place  our  many  and  diverse  efforts  in 
proper  perspective. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  recognized  that  our  ties  and  common  interests 
with  the  other  American  Republics  are  of  unique 
importance  to  us  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people.  We 
have  a  profound  and  sympathetic  interest  in  work- 
ing with  our  fellow  Americans  to  solve  the  whole 
range  of  political,  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
problems  which  confront  the  hemisphere. 

The  need  for  economic  development  is  perhaps 
the  most  urgent  of  these  problems.  In  responding 
to  this  need,  the  United  States  has  but  one  objec- 
tive: to  cooperate  closely  with  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas  in  attaining  sound,  stable,  expand- 
ing economies  within  the  framework  of  free  so- 
cieties, dedicated  to  enlarging  liberty  and 
opportunity  for  all.   We  have  no  other  motivation. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  huge  new  forces  at  work  in  the  southern 
region  of  our  hemisphere,  which  is  in  a  state  of 
healthy  ferment.  There  is  a  so-called  "population 
explosion,"  a  virtual  industrial  revolution,  a  tre- 
mendous surge  toward  progress  that  has  taken  an 
increasingly  democratic  turn  in  response  to  grow- 
ing political  consciousness  and  demands  for  social 
reform. 

We  are  enthusiastically  supporting  the  efforts  of 
responsible  leaders  of  the  hemisphere  to  satisfy 
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their  peoples'  demands  for  a  fuller  life.  For  we 
recognize  that,  if  their  efforts  are  successful,  the 
future  holds  few  limits.  We  also  recognize  that 
failure  to  realize  legitimate  aspirations  could  lead 
to  violence,  Communist  subversion  and  dictator- 
ship, or  other  forms  of  regimentation  which  are 
equally  repugnant  to  the  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Need  for  Intensified  Production  Effort 

Today  no  area  of  our  planet  is  in  greater  process 
of  change  than  Latin  America.  By  the  end  of  the 
current  decade  Latin  America  will  have  a  popula- 
tion of  270  million  inhabitants — an  increase  of  300 
percent  in  half  a  century.  Its  2y2  percent  annual 
growth  is  the  largest  of  any  area  in  the  world. 
The  enormous  pressures  of  this  population  in- 
crease call  urgently  for  an  intensified  production 
effort  to  satisfy  the  ever-growing  number  of  con- 
sumers who  require  more  food  and  other  necessi- 
ties, a  larger  number  of  jobs,  and  broader  cultural 
horizons. 

But  Latin  America's  potential  is  enormous.  In 
all  the  basic  industries — agriculture,  steel,  min- 
erals, chemicals,  electrical  energy,  and  transporta- 
tion— a  high  order  of  development  is  not  only 
feasible  but  is  already  underway.  Gross  product 
has  the  prospect  of  increasing  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  population.  As  for  food,  it  is  estimated 
that  production  can  be  multiplied  fivefold  if 
modern  methods  are  employed.  If  responsible 
leadership  provides  the  needed  stimulus,  there  are, 
in  truth,  no  problems  in  Latin  America  which  con- 
stitute impenetrable  barriers  to  normal  and  or- 
derly progress. 

To  accelerate  development,  substantial  help  in 
the  form  of  external  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance is  also  needed.  Outside  help,  however,  can 
only  stimulate  and  contribute  to  growth.  It 
cannot  substitute,  nor  should  it  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute,  for  economically  sound  efforts  which 
must  be  made  by  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  themselves  if  they  are  to  satisfy  their 
peoples'  legitimate  aspirations.  In  this  regard 
we  can  learn  many  profitable  lessons  from  "Oper- 
ation Bootstrap"  here  in  Puerto  Rico. 

There  are  numerous  tools  at  hand — including 
some  important  new  ones — to  help  in  this  all- 
important  struggle. 
The  new  Inter- American  Development  Bank  is 


now  a  reality.2  The  Bank  will  have  a  billion  dc 
lars  for  loans  to  its  member  countries,  which  ii 
elude  all  of  the  Americas  except  Cuba.  Perhaj 
the  Bank's  most  striking  feature  is  that  it  is  moi 
than  just  a  financing  association.  It  is  truly 
development  institution.  For  it  will  provide  tec! 
nical  assistance  to  help  insure  that  developmer 
projects  are  properly  planned,  properly  engi-j 
neered,  and  properly  designed.  Another  impor-j 
tant  Bank  service  will  be  to  advise  on  other  avail- 1 
able  sources  for  financing  all  or  part  of  individual  j 
projects.  In  this  way  it  is  expected  to  become  a 
focal  point  for  the  overall  coordination  of  Latin  | 
American  development  efforts.  The  United  | 
States,  which  is  supplying  45  percent  of  thej 
Bank's  capital,  was  among  the  first  to  ratify  its' 
charter. 

Our  membership  in  the  Bank  complements  oui 
substantial  long-term  participation  in  the  work  oi 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  will  both  continue  to  make  financing 
available  to  Latin  American  nations.  These  instiv 
tutions  have  recently  increased  their  resources  or, 
our  initiative.3 

Another  United  States  initiative  which  can  con 
tribute  to  Latin  America's  progress  is  the  pro 
jected  new  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, whose  charter  is  now  awaiting  parliamentary 
ratification.4 

Still  another  United  States  initiative  was  oui 
proposal  earlier  this  year  that  the  prospering 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  give  prior 
ity  to  increasing  the  flow  of  both  public  and  pri 
vate  capital  and  technical  assistance  to  the  newh; 
developing  areas.5  We  do  not  intend  in  any  waj 
to  diminish  our  own  role.  But  Western  Europi 
and  Japan  are  now  financially  capable  of  mount 
ing  a  sizable  effort  which  could  powerfully  assis 
our  own.  If  their  response  is  as  constructive  an( 
as  generous  as  I  hope,  Latin  America  should  bene 
fit  from  this  new,  coordinated  effort  to  stimulate 
free- world  economic  growth. 

The  other  Americas  will,  of  course,  continue  t< 


aFor  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasur 
Robert  B.  Anderson  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  o 
Governors  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  a 
El  Salvador  on  Feb.  8,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  196( 
p.  427. 

3  Ibid.,  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  488. 

1  For  a  letter  of  President  Eisenhower  transmitting  t 
the  Congress  a  special  report  on  the  IDA,  see  iMd.,  Mai 
14, 1960,  p.  422. 

6  See  p.  440. 
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>e  completely  free  to  seek  bilateral  assistance  from 
»ur  Export-Import  Bank  and,  whenever  they  are 
inable  to  obtain  financing  from  other  free- world 
ources,  from  our  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Some  notion  of  the  size  of  our  bilateral  loans  to 
jatin  America  can  be  gleaned  from  these  figures : 
)uring  the  last  10  years  alone,  the  Export-Import 
Jank  has  loaned  more  than  $2%  billion  to  Latin 
Lmerica,  which  has  received  more  than  40  percent 
f  all  its  loans.  If  we  add  to  this  the  record  of 
he  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  loans  made  un- 
\er  our  P.L.  480  program  for  the  disposal  of  agri- 
ultural  surpluses,  the  grand  total  this  past  decade 
omes  to  more  than  $3y2  billion.  Many  of  these 
ublic  loans  are  for  harbors,  highways,  power, 
ligation,  and  other  projects  for  which  adequate 
)cal  capital  is  not  available  but  which  have  to  be 
reated  before  sustained  development  can  begin. 

o!e  of  Private  U.S.  Investment 

Private  United  States  investments  in  Latin 
jnerica,  which  now  total  more  than  $9  billion, 
lay  an  even  larger  role  in  development.  For  the 
ast  5  years  private  U.S.  investment  increased  at 
n  average  of  $600  million  per  year.  It  has  been 
stimated  that  U.S.  private  capital  made  it  pos- 
ble  for  Latin  America  to  develop  nearly  twice  as 
ist  during  the  fifties  as  it  otherwise  would  have. 
>et  me  cite  some  significant  figures : 

•  In  recent  years  Latin  American  governments 
ave  collected  15  percent  of  all  their  revenues  from 
f.S.  companies. 

I '.  •  Profit  remittances  by  U.S.  companies  are  only 
oout  half  as  large  as  their  tax  payments  in  Latin 
merica. 

•  U.S.  companies  have  consistently  earned 
.-rge  annual  amounts  of  foreign  exchange  for 
atin  America — up  to  $1  billion  a  year  toward  the 
tter  part  of  the  fifties. 

•  About  three-quarters  of  the  gross  revenues  of 
|  .S.  companies  is  paid  out  in  Latin  America  to 
>ver  local  tax,  wage,  and  material  costs. 

|  •  During  a  typical  recent  year  U.S.  companies 
ji  Latin  America  provided  jobs  for  625,000  per- 
ks. Less  than  9,000  were  from  the  U.S.  Of 
->me  48,000  positions  classified  as  supervisory, 
i:ofessional,  or  technical,  only  one  out  of  six  was 
iildby  a  U.S.  citizen. 

I  submit  that  these  facts  refute  conclusively  any 
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accusation  that  Latin  America  is  being  "exploited" 
by  private  United  States  enterprise. 

U.S.  firms  in  Latin  America  are  good  "corporate 
citizens,"  and  responsible  Latin  American  leaders 
recognize  the  constructive  role  of  U.S.  investors  in 
the  growth  of  their  countries.  Instead  of  "ex- 
tracting" wealth,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously 
charged,  U.S.  firms  are  creating  new  wealth  for 
host  countries.  In  fact,  reinvestment  of  earnings 
by  U.S.  firms  usually  exceeds  the  total  of  divi- 
dends remitted  to  investors.  Since  local  capital  is 
inadequate  to  do  the  job  of  development  alone  and 
there  is  necessarily  a  limit  to  the  Government 
funds  which  the  U.S.  taxpayer  can  make  available, 
it  is  vital  to  Latin  America  that  the  rate  of  private 
U.S.  investment  continue. 

Naturally,  economic  progress  must  be  pursued 
by  each  country  in  ways  consistent  with  its  own 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  patterns.  But 
if  investment  is  to  continue,  there  must  always  be 
due  regard  for  the  legal  and  property  rights  of  the 
foreign  investor.  When  foreign  investors  are  sub- 
jected to  expropriation  without  prompt,  equitable, 
and  effective  compensation,  it  would  be  folly  to 
believe  that  foreign  investment  will  continue  to  be 
attracted.  If  it  is  repelled,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tools  of  development  will  have  been 
thrown  away. 

New  Regional  Trading  Arrangements 

A  pair  of  new  tools  have  recently  been  created 
with  the  launching  of  two  regional  trading  ar- 
rangements. A  Common  Market  is  coming  into 
being  between  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Hon- 
duras which  will  have  beneficial  effects  in  diversi- 
fying production  and  trade.  If  it  can  be  ex- 
panded to  include  the  rest  of  Central  America,  it 
will  become  an  even  stronger  influence  for  devel- 
opment. Only  a  few  days  ago,  seven  nations 
signed  a  treaty  at  Montevideo  aimed  at  progres- 
sive reduction  of  trade  barriers.  Both  of  these 
regional  trading  arrangements  will  make  it  eco- 
nomically possible  to  produce  goods  now  being 
imported  from  outside  their  areas.  They  will 
also  help  to  create  a  climate  which  will  attract 
additional  private  capital  from  abroad. 

Still  another  tool  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
is  multilateral  consultation  on  commodity  prob- 
lems. Our  friends  in  the  Americas  have  long  been 
seeking  ways  to  lessen  sharp  price  fluctuations  of 
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their  basic  commodities  in  world  markets.  The 
U.S.,  as  the  principal  coffee  consumer,  joined 
grower  nations  in  1958  in  a  study  of  the  problems 
of  the  coffee  industry.  As  a  result,  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Agreement  was  negotiated  be- 
tween the  producing  countries.  This  was  later 
expanded  to  include  African  producers  in  an  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement.  Kelative  stability 
now  rules  in  the  coffee  market,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  15  exporting  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Similar  efforts  are  going  forward  on  other 
commodities. 

Since  reciprocal  trade  is  a  basic  tool  of  progress, 
we  shall  continue  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  open  our  markets  wider  to  the  products  of  the 
other  Americas,  whose  trade  with  us  has  reached 
nearly  $4  billion  a  year  in  each  direction.  Through 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  we 
are  constantly  seeking  to  break  down  barriers  to 
trade  which  might  prove  harmful  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  American  neighbors. 

Improving  Human  Skills 

But,  important  as  they  are,  financial  assistance 
and  the  benefits  of  expanding  trade  are  not  suf- 
ficient, in  themselves,  to  bring  about  development. 
People  are  the  most  essential  tool  of  growth. 
There  is  a  need  in  Latin  America  for  improved 
human  skills  at  all  levels. 

We  have  been  working  with  the  other  govern- 
ments of  the  hemisphere  since  1942  in  joint  public 
health,  agricultural,  and  educational  endeavors. 
These  programs  are  still  important,  but  the  con- 
cept of  technical  cooperation  has  been  broadened 
to  deal  with  problems  in  many  other  fields,  includ- 
ing industrial  hygiene,  the  development  of  trained 
managers  and  administrators  for  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  training  of  qualified  civil  service 
personnel  for  government.  These  joint  programs 
have  a  radiating  beneficial  effect  by  stimulating 
many  locally  conceived  innovations  which  are  aid- 
ing progress.  Puerto  Eico  is  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  in  this  field  of  technical  cooperation.  Our 
Federal  Government  cooperates  with  the  Com- 
monwealth in  a  program  which  brings  to  Puerto 
Rico  thousands  of  persons  from  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  around  the  globe  to  study  methods 
developed  here  so  that  they  can  apply  them  in 
solving  similar  problems  in  their  own  lands. 

We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  our  common  objec- 
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tives  of  economic  prosperity  and  political  stability 
unless  our  peoples  understand  and  appreciate  one 
another's  cultural  values.  The  United  States  has  I 
been  working  for  many  years  to  promote  greater  I 
interchange  of  people,  knowledge,  and  cultural 
attainments  on  a  massive  scale.  Our  Government 
has  continuously  expanded  its  exchange  programs 
with  the  other  Americans.  This  year  more  United 
States  and  Latin  American  citizens  will  be  study- 
ing, teaching,  and  doing  research  in  each  other's 
countries  than  ever  before.  It  is  my  personal 
hope  that  more  and  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  cultural  interchange  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  of  the  United  States  regard  all  of  the  col 
operative  efforts  I  have  been  describing  as  tools 
to  be  used  in  fulfilling  a  commonly  shared  Amert 
can  dream :  the  development  of  the  hemisphere  td 
satisfy  the  mounting  expectations  of  its  peoples 
These  expectations  and  the  need  for  large-scak; 
cooperative  efforts  to  meet  them  have  been  eloj 
quently  caught  by  Brazil's  President  Juscelinc 
Kubitschek  in  Operation  Pan  America. 

The  concept  of  Operation  Pan  America  is  orw 
which  we  fully  support.    It  should  lead  to  betteij 
coordination  of  the  multifarious  and  sometime 
scattered  efforts  that  have  characterized  the  past 
Immediate  benefits  should  flow  from  a  series  oJ 
comprehensive  economic  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States.    Thes< 
studies,  which  have  so  far  been  requested  by  11 
nations,  should  enable  us  to  better  assess  the  tasl 
ahead. 

Suggestions  for  Immediate  Study 

In  the  meantime  I  wonder  if  we  do  not  already 
have  at  hand  suggestions  on  ways  to  attack  prob 
lems  common  to  all  the  hemisphere,  which  coul< 
be  given  immediate  study  by  the  people  of  eacl 
country  in  the  light  of  their  own  needs.  I  shoulf 
like  to  offer  the  following  for  your  consideratioi 
during  this  conference : 

First,  how  can  ways  be  found  to  reduce  th 
financial  burden  of  unnecessary  armaments?  Th 
Presidents  of  Chile  and  Peru  have  appealed  for 
conference  on  arms  limitation  in  the  hemisphere 
It  would  certainly  be  in  the  common  interest  t 
bring  about  a  settlement  agreeable  to  all,  withi. 
the  bounds  of  effective  hemispheric  security.  Re 
duced  expenditures  on  armaments  should  mean  &\ 
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j  increase  in  funds  that  could  be  devoted  to  more 

>  productive  purposes.         L^^ 

Second,  how  can  the  internal  tax  burden  be 
[spread  more  equitably,  and  how  can  taxes  be  col- 
I  lected  more  effectively  ?  The  tax  burden  in  many 
|  countries  is  not  apportioned  according  to  the 
I  ability  to  pay.    Tax  reforms  could  increase  govern- 

>  ment  resources  for  economic  development  and  at 
jthe  same  time  reduce  the  burden  borne  in  some 
[countries  by  lower  income  groups. 

Third,  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  liberate 
I  private  enterprise — domestic  as  well  as  foreign — 
c  from  unnecessary  controls  and  interferences  ?  Al- 
t  though  some  governmental  controls  are  un- 
\  doubtedly  needed,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
I  to  impede  the  significant  contributions  which 
\  socially  conscious  private  enterprise  can,  and 
does,  make  to  progress. 

Fourth,    how    can    overstaffed    governmental 
bureaucracies  be  reduced  without  causing  undue 
•  hardships,  and  how  can  governmental  operations 
be  made  more  effective — perhaps  through  the  in- 
stitution of  civil  service  systems  ? 

Fifth,  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  expand  educa- 
tional facilities  ?  In  terms  of  development,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  other  Americas  lies 
in  the  field  of  technological  education  for  a  tech- 
nological age.  Their  engineering  and  technical 
schools  now  enroll  some  50,000  students,  and  the 
need  is  for  many  times  that  number.  But  the 
long-range  educational  problem  lies  even  deeper. 
I  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  400,000  teachers 
are  required  merely  to  assure  an  elementary  educa- 
tion for  the  present  school- age  population. 

Finally,  how  can  excessive  inflation  be  brought 
under  control?  This  is  admittedly  not  an  easy 
task.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  now 
confronting  many  of  our  sister  republics.  But 
ways  must  be  found  if  continued  economic  growth 
is  not  to  be  frustrated.  Success  in  this  endeavor 
would  lessen  the  wasteful  use  of  resources,  restore 
confidence  in  the  currency,  and  thus  encourage 
savings,  channel  investment  of  domestic  capital 
into  productive  local  enterprise  rather  than  into 
[the  sterile  haven  of  real  estate,  reduce  the  flow  of 
[money  to  foreign  bank  accounts  and  foreign  se- 
curities, and  bolster  real  wages  consistent  with  a 
rising  standard  of  living.  The  first  and  funda- 
mental step  in  this  direction  would  be  wider 
[realization  of  the  fact  that  uncontrolled  inflation 
lis  no t  synonymous  with  sustained  growth  and  that 
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sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are  not  contrary 
to  development. 

Only  with  sound  policies  will  solid  and  con- 
tinuing progress  be  won.  For  production  and  still 
more  production  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic progress.  Opportunism — the  creation  of 
divisions  and  hatreds  between  classes  or  between 
nations — demagoguery — disrespect  for  the  rights 
of  minorities,  for  human  dignity,  and  for  the  right 
to  dissent — disregard  for  property  rights — all 
these  can  lead  only  to  less  production  and  to  fall- 
ing standards  of  living. 

Foundations  of  the  American  Community 

As  we  meet  here  tonight,  President  Eisenhower 
is  making  an  historic  visit  to  South  America.  You 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  some  of  his  per- 
sonal impressions  before  your  conference  closes. 
I  deeply  regret  that  the  press  of  official  duties  re- 
quires that  I  return  tomorrow  to  Washington. 
For  I  had  hoped  to  take  part  in  your  discussions, 
and  I  had  been  looking  forward  particularly  to 
hearing  the  views  of  that  eminent  statesman,  Don 
German  Arciniegas  of  Colombia,  when  he  ad- 
dresses you  two  nights  hence. 

President  Eisenhower's  trip  has  amply  demon- 
strated our  deep-seated  desire  in  the  United  States 
to  identify  ourselves  with  the  surging  aspirations 
of  the  Latin  American  peoples  and  to  help  them 
strengthen  democracy  and  attain  higher  standards 
of  living.  We  hold  that  no  nation  in  this  hemi- 
sphere stands  alone.  The  spiritual  and  material 
well-being  of  one  country  is  a  matter  of  continuing 
and  urgent  concern  to  all.  I  say  this  with  deep 
conviction.  But  it  is  more  than  a  conviction.  It  is 
an  article  of  faith.  For  our  American  community 
is  built  upon  a  bedrock  of  friendship  and  mutual 
respect.  And  friendship  and  solidarity  have  their 
roots  in  the  human  heart. 

On  behalf  of  my  country  and  my  people,  I  want 
to  assure  our  friends  of  this :  No  matter  what  our 
commitments  in  other  areas  of  the  world — and 
they  must  know  that  they  are  many  and  burden- 
some and  are  designed  to  achieve  the  same  free- 
world  goals  to  which  all  of  them  subscribe — the 
United  States  will  never  forget  the  needs  of  its  sis- 
ter republics.  Our  feeling  of  friendship  and  kin- 
ship for  the  citizens  of  the  other  Americas  is  as 
deep-rooted  and  enduring  as  our  belief  in  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  human  spirit. 
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Development  Assistance  Group 
To  Convene  at  Washington 

Press  release  95  dated  March  2 

The  United  States  Government  has  issued  invi- 
tations to  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Development  Assistance  Group  to  be 
held  at  Washington  March  9  to  12.  These  invita- 
tions have  been  accepted.  The  meeting  stems  from 
the  special  economic  meetings  held  at  Paris  Janu- 
ary 12  to  14,  where  a  resolution  was  adopted  noting 
that  certain  countries  intended  to  consult  concern- 
ing their  policies  of  assistance  to  less  developed 
countries.1  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  means  of  expanding  and  facilitating  the 
flow  of  long-term  capital  funds  to  less  developed 
areas  and  the  various  aspects  of  cooperation  in 
these  efforts. 


U.S.  Seeks  To  Establish  Basis 
for  Negotiations  With  Cuba 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
Daniel  M.  BraddocJc,  U.S.  Charge  <F Affaires  ad 
interim  at  Eabana,  and  Dr.  Raul  Boa,  Cuban 
Minister  of  State. 

TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

Press  release  92  dated  February  29 

February  29,  1960 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Your  Excellency's  note  of  February  22  regarding 
the  decision  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  name 
a  commission  to  negotiate  in  Washington  on  mat- 
ters pending  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  welcomes  and  shares  the  expressed  willing- 
ness of  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  seek  a  solution 
of  outstanding  problems  through  negotiations. 

Your  Excellency  will  appreciate,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot 


JFor  a  series  of  statements  made  by  Under  Secretary 
Dillon  at  the  Paris  meetings,  together  with  the  texts  of 
three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  group,  see  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  1,  I960,  p.  139. 
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accept  the  condition  for  the  negotiations  stated  ill 
Your  Excellency's  note  to  the  effect  that  n<| 
measure  of  a  unilateral  character  shall  be  adoptee  j 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  affecting  the  Cuban  economy  and  its! 
people,  whether  by  the  legislative  or  executive 
branch.  As  set  forth  in  President  Eisenhower's* 
statement  of  January  26,1  the  Government  of  th< 
United  States  must  remain  free,  in  the  exercise  o:| 
its  own  sovereignty,  to  take  whatever  steps  i\ 
deems  necessary,  fully  consistent  with  its  inter 
national  obligations,  in  the  defense  of  the  legiti 
mate  rights  and  interests  of  its  people.  Th 
Government  of  the  United  States  believes  thaj 
these  rights  and  interests  have  been  adversely  af 
f  ected  by  the  unilateral  acts  of  the  Government  I 
Cuba.2  " 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  for  it 
part  firmly  intends  to  continue  by  its  conduc 
and  through  its  utterances  to  reaffirm  the  spiri 
of  fraternal  friendship  which,  as  Your  Excellenc; 
so  well  stated,  has  bound  and  does  bind  our  tw<, 
peoples  and  which  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  believes  is  earnestly  cherished  by  then; 
Prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  and  throug 
normal  diplomatic  channels  the  Government  t 
the  United  States  would  wish  to  explore  wity 
the  Government  of  Cuba  the  subjects  to  be  dis 
cussed  and  the  manner  and  place  in  which  negc 
tiations  might  be  conducted.  Accordingly, 
would  welcome,  for  transmittal  to  my  Goverr 
ment,  any  proposals  which  Your  Excellency  migf. 
care  to  submit  in  these  respects. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  higl 
est  consideration. 

TEXT  OF  CUBAN  NOTE 

Unofficial  translation 

February  22,  1960 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  that  tt 
Revolutionary  Government  of  Cuba,  in  accordance  wit 
its  expressed  proposal  to  renew  through  diplomatic  char 
nels  the  negotiations  already  begun  on  matters  pendii 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of  America,  hi 
decided  to  name  a  commission,  qualified  for  the  purpos 
which  could  begin  its  negotiations  in  Washington  on  tl 
date  which  the  two  parties  might  agree. 

The  Revolutionary  Government  of  Cuba  wishes  to  mal 
clear,  however,  that  the  renewal  and  subsequent  develo; 
ment  of  the  said  negotiations  must  necessarily  be  subje 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15, 1960,  p.  237. 

2  For  background,  see  iHd.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  158. 
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It)  no  measure  being  adopted,  by  tbe  Government  or  tbe 
ongress  of  your  country,  of  a  unilateral  character  which 
light  prejudge  the  results  of  the  aforementioned  negotia- 
10ns  or  cause  harm  to  the  Cuban  economy  and  people. 
It  seems  obvious  to  add  that  the  adherence  of  your 
(overnment  to  this  point  of  view  would  not  only  con- 
ribute  to  the  improvement  in  the  relations  between  our 
espective  countries  but  also  reaffirm  the  spirit  of  frater- 
al  friendship  which  has  bound  and  does  bind  our  peoples. 

'  t  would  moreover  permit  both  Governments  to  examine, 
i  a  serene  atmosphere  and  with  the  broadest  scope,  the 
uestions  which  have  affected  the  traditional  relations 
etween  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of  America. 


V 


esident  Lleras  of  Colombia 
fo  Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
\  (press  release  93)  that  arrangements  have  been 
sompleted  for  the  visit  of  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras- 
Damargo,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
vho  will  visit  the  United  States  this  spring  at  the 
nvitation  of  President  Eisenhower. 

President  Lleras,  accompanied  by  Sefiora  de 
L/leras  and  party,  will  arrive  at  Washington  on 
I  4pril  5.  On  April  8  they  will  begin  a  brief  trip 
n  the  United  States  that  will  include  stops  at  Hot 
Springs  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  New  York  City,  and 
yiiami,  Fla.,  and  will  leave  Miami  for  Bogota  on 
ipril  16  or  17. 


U.S.  Welcomes  Australian 
Trade  Liberalization 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  103  dated  March  4 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  action,  effec- 
tive February  23,  of  the  Government  of  Australia 
I  is  a  result  of  which  products  comprising  about 
.  )0  percent  of  Australia's  imports,  worth  about 
j  :i>1.8  billion  annually,  are  free  of  quota  restrictions. 
i  This  move  follows  steps  taken  last  August  1 *  and 
1  December  1  by  which  Australia  removed  discrim- 
'  inatory  quota  restrictions  against  dollar  goods 
from  all  except  two  commodities. 
\   As  a  result  of  these  liberalizations  only  about 
i  200  products  imported  into  Australia  remain  sub- 
1  Jject  to  licensing  restrictions  and  the  import  quo- 
tas  under   these   licensing:    controls   have   been 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24, 1959,  p.  284. 


increased  by  20  percent.  The  restrictions  re- 
portedly are  to  remain  only  until  some  other  way 
is  found  to  provide  advance  information  on  the 
level  of  imports  of  these  items.  The  present  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  timber  from  dollar 
sources  will  be  removed  April  1,  1960,  and  the 
restrictions  on  imports  of  automobiles  from  dollar 
sources  on  October  1, 1960. 

This  action  means  that  the  removal  of  quota 
restrictions  on  Australia's  imports  is  virtually 
complete.  An  increase  in  total  imports  from  the 
present  annual  level  of  about  $1.9  billion  to  about 
$2.2  billion  is  expected  to  result. 


U.S.  and  Canada  Continue 
Columbia  River  Negotiations 

Following  is  a  joint  statement  released  at  Ot- 
tawa on  February  12  by  E.  D.  Fulton,  Minister  of 
Justice  of  Canada,  andE.  F.  Bennett,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  session  of  the  negotiations 
on  the  cooperative  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  together  with 
a  communique  released  at  Washington  on  March  5 
at  the  close  of  the  second  session. 

Joint  Statement,  Ottawa,  February  12 

This  first  meeting,  while  primarily  exploratory 
in  nature,  has  provided  a  most  useful  opportunity 
for  an  exchange  of  views  and  progress  has  been 
made.  We  are  determined  to  proceed  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  and  to  that  end  we  have  scheduled  a 
second  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  March 
4  and  5.  In  the  interim,  experts  from  both  our 
countries  will  be  working  on  some  of  the  more  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  problems,  with  joint  considera- 
tion by  these  experts  of  pertinent  data. 

In  our  negotiations  we  are  being  guided  by  the 
Principles  recommended  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission  and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  members  of  that  body  for  the 
excellent  preparatory  studies  they  produced. 

Communique,  Washington,  March  5 

Press  release  104  dated  March  5 

United  States  and  Canadian  Delegations  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  cooperative 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  System  held  the  second  in  a  series  of 


(  (March  27,   7960 
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meetings  at  the  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
on  March  4-5,  1960.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
two  Delegations  was  held  in  Ottawa  on  February 
11-12, 1960. 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
is  the  Honorable  Elmer  F.  Bennett,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Other  members  are  Lieu- 
tenant General  Emerson  C.  Itschner,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army;  and  Mr.  Ivan 
B.  White,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Delegation  is 
the  Honorable  E.  D.  Fulton,  Minister  of  Justice. 
Other  members  are  Mr.  Gordon  Robertson, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National 
Resources;  Mr.  A.  E.  Ritchie,  Assistant  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs ;  and  Mr. 
E.  W.  Bassett,  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  two  Chairmen  reported  that  progress  was 
made  at  the  meeting  just  concluded,  which  con- 
tinued the  exchange  of  views  initiated  at  Ottawa. 
This  second  meeting  served  to  define  in  greater 
detail  the  views  of  the  respective  Governments. 
A  third  meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  March 
31  and  April  1  at  Ottawa  and,  in  the  interim, 
experts  of  both  countries  will  continue  study  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  negotiations  as 
required. 


U.S.  Plans  To  Participate 
in  Indus  Basin  Project 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  90  dated  February  29 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  February  29  the 
readiness  of  certain  friendly  governments,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  States,  to  participate  in  the 
financing  of  a  Bank  plan  designed  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Indus  waters  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  The  other  friendly  governments 
concerned  are  those  of  Australia,  Canada,  Ger- 
many, New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  cost  of  the  system  of  works  required 
to  achieve  this  settlement  is  estimated  by  the  Bank 
to  be  in  the  order  of  the  equivalent  of  $1  billion, 
partly  in  foreign  exchange  and  partly  in  local 
currencies. 


The  contribution  proposed  by  the  Bank  for  the 
United  States  consists  of  $177  million  in  grant  aid, 
$103  million  in  loans,  and  $235  million  in  local 
currencies  to  be  derived  from  the  operations  of 
various  U.S.  programs  in  Pakistan. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Bank,  actual  implemen- 
tation of  the  financial  plan,  and  the  participation 
of  the  governments  concerned,  would  be  contingent 
on  the  ratification  of  the  water  treaty  now  under 
negotiation   between    India   and    Pakistan   and] 
would  be  subject  to  such  legislative  action  as  may  i 
be  required  in  each  contributing  country.    The 
Bank  has  expressed  the  hope  that  final  agreement  i 
on  all  the  outstanding  points  to  be  included  in  the 
water  treaty  will  be  reached  within  the  next  2 
months. 

Subject  to  congressional  concurrence  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  proposes  to  assist  this 
project  financially  because  it  wishes  to  see  an  early 
settlement  of  a  major  dispute  which  has  since  1947 
embittered  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
The  United  States  is  also  interested  in  helping  this 
project  because  upon  it  depends  the  future  welfare 
of  the  40  million  people  who  live  in  the  Indus 
Basin.  When  completed  the  entire  system  of. 
works  will  be  by  far  the  largest  integrated  irriga- 
tion project  in  the  world. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is,  there- 
fore, pleased  with  the  progress  which  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  Pakistan  have  made  toward 
settlement  of  the  dispute  and  looks  forward  to  the 
early  conclusion  between  them  of  the  water  treaty. 
The  contribution  of  the  World  Bank  toward  the 
success  of  these  long-drawn-out  and  difficult  nego- 
tiations has  been  invaluable.  The  plan  drawn  up 
by  the  World  Bank  constitutes  perhaps  a  unique 
example  of  international  cooperative  help  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  a  major  program  of  economic 
development  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world. 


WORLD  BANK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  February  29  that  the 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  water  treaty 
between  India  and  Pakistan  in  settlement  of  the 
Indus  waters  question  are  continuing  in  Washing- 
ton under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Bank.  It  is 
hoped  that  final  agreement  on  all  the  outstanding 
points  to  be  included  in  the  treaty  will  be  reached 
within  the  next  2  months. 
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The  treaty  would  be  based  on  a  division  of  the 
.'ndus  waters  on  the  lines  of  the  proposal  made  by 
he  Bank  to  the  two  Governments  in  February 
.954.  Under  this  proposal  the  three  eastern  rivers 
if  the  Indus  system  (Sutlej,  Beas,  and  Ravi) 
vould  be  for  the  use  of  India,  and  the  three  west- 
*rn  rivers  (Indus,  Jhelum,  and  Chenab)  would  be 
'or  the  use  of  Pakistan. 

This  division  of  the  waters  necessitates  the  con- 
duction of  works  to  transfer,  from  the  three 
vestern  rivers,  supplies  to  meet  the  irrigation 
rses  in  those  areas  of  Pakistan  which  have  hith- 
erto depended  on  supplies  from  the  three  eastern 
-ivers.  The  effect  of  this  transfer  would  be  to  re- 
ease  the  whole  flow  of  the  three  eastern  rivers 
:or  irrigation  development  in  India,  and,  as  part 
)f  the  treaty,  India  would  agree  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  costs  of  these  works.  The  system  of 
vorks  to  be  constructed  would,  however,  provide 
further  substantial  additional  irrigation  develop- 
ment both  in  India  and  Pakistan  and,  as  well  as 
rrigation,  would  develop  important  hydroelectric 
Dotential  in  both  countries.  It  would  also  make 
m  important  contribution  to  soil  reclamation  and 
drainage  in  Pakistan  and  provide  a  measure  of 
flood  protection  in  both  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  system 
)f  works  to  achieve  these  results  would  be  of  the 
Drder  of  the  equivalent  of  $1,000  million,  partly 
in  foreign  exchange  and  partly  in  local  currencies. 

The  Bank  has  evolved  a  plan  to  finance  the 
required  expenditure  and  has  had  assurances  from 
uertain  friendly  governments  of  their  readiness  to 
participate  in  the  cost  of  the  plan,  over  and  above 
'the  amounts  to  be  contributed  by  India  and 
'Pakistan  and  by  the  Bank  itself.  The  implemen- 
tation of  the  financial  plan  and  the  participation 
af  the  governments  concerned  would,  of  course,  be 
contingent  on  the  ratification  of  the  water  treaty 
now  under  negotiation  and  would  be  subject  to 
such  parliamentary  and  congressional  action  as 
may  in  each  case  be  necessary.  The  participation 
;3f  each  of  the  friendly  governments  concerned 
would  be  as  follows : 

A.  In  Foreign  Exchange 

'(Australia  £A  6,964,286  in  grants 

Canada  Can  $22,100,000  in  grants 

i Germany  DM  126,000,000  in  grants 

;  New  Zealand  £NZ  1,000,000  in  grants 

i  United  Kingdom  £  20,860,000  in  grants 

'United  States  US  $177,000,000  in  grants,  and 
US  $103,000,000  in  loans 

B.  In  Local  Currency 
United  States  The  equivalent  of  US  $235,000,000 


March  21,   I960 


The  President  of  the  World  Bank  is  prepared 
to  recommend  to  the  Bank's  Directors  that  the 
Bank  should  participate  with  loans  to  India  and 
Pakistan  of  the  order  of  $103  million. 

The  Bank's  financial  plan  envisages  that  all 
construction  contracts  would  be  open  to  competi- 
tive bidding  and  that  the  foreign  exchange  con- 
tributions would  be  freely  usable  for  purchases 
anywhere  in  accordance  with  procedures  similar 
to  those  followed  by  the  Bank  in  its  normal 
operations. 

The  costs  of  the  construction  program  would  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  approximately  10  years, 
and  the  general  supervision  of  the  program  would 
be  undertaken  by  the  Bank. 


U.S.  Affirms  Belief  in  Principle 
of  Self-Determination  for  Tibet 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
Secretary  Herter  and  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama 
(press  release  89  dated  February  29). 

Secretary  Herter  to  the  Dalai  Lama 

February  20, 1960 
Your  Holiness  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  to 
me  dated  January  5, 1960. 

As  you  know,  while  it  has  been  the  historical 
position  of  the  United  States  to  consider  Tibet  as 
an  autonomous  country  under  the  suzerainty  of 
China,  the  American  people  have  also  traditionally 
stood  for  the  principle  of  self-determination.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
this  principle  should  apply  to  the  people  of  Tibet 
and  that  they  should  have  the  determining  voice 
in  their  own  political  destiny. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Christian  A.  Herter 

His  Holiness 
The  Dalai  Lama 

The  Dalai  Lama  to  Secretary  Herter 

Balrampur,  India,  January  5, 1960 
To:  His  Excellency,  The  Honorable  Secretary  of  State, 
Christian  A.  Herter 
Tour  Excellency  :  Permit  me  to  offer  my  sincere  grati- 
tude to  you  and  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  your  active  support  during  the  course  of  the  debates 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  regarding  the 
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problem  of  Tibet.1  I  can  assure  Your  Excellency  that  my 
people  will  always  remember  the  help  and  assistance  they 
have  received  thereby  in  their  effort  to  determine  for  them- 
selves their  own  political  destiny. 

The  support  and  sympathy  of  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  have  been  of  great  benefit  and 
encouragement  to  us  and  we  confidently  hope  that  this 
will  be  continued. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration,  I  remain, 
Tours  sincerely, 

Dalai  Lama 


U.S.  Aids  Victims 
of  Agadir  Earthquake 

Press  release  102  dated  March  4 

The  U.S.  Government  has  continued  to  increase 
its  allocations  for  emergency  aid  to  Agadir, 
Morocco,  virtually  destroyed  by  earthquake  on 
the  night  of  February  29-March  1.  Funds  drawn 
from  the  Mutual  Security  Program's  contingency 
fund  will  finance  assistance  by  U.S.  agencies  al- 
ready at  work.  The  International  Cooperation 
Administration  also  announced  on  March  4  it  has 
authorized  arrangements  for  shipment  of  5,000 
metric  tons  of  grain  and  up  to  50  tons  of  milk 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  480. 

U.S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  units  have 
been  providing  airlift,  medical,  and  emergency 
supplies  since  the  early  hours  of  March  1,  under 
the  direction  of  U.S.  Ambassador  Charles  C.  Yost 
and  in  close  cooperation  with  Moroccan  authorities 
and  units  from  five  other  Western  nations  and 
international  relief  organizations.  Overall  dis- 
aster relief  has  been  coordinated  by  Moroccan 
Crown  Prince  Moulay  Hassan. 

The  U.S.  effort  began  at  6:00  a.m.,  Tuesday 
morning,  March  1,  with  the  declaration  by  Am- 
bassador Yost  that  the  Agadir  earthquake 
constituted  a  national  disaster.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  was  immediately  released  from  the  Am- 
bassador's emergency  fund,  and  U.S.  military  air- 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9, 1959,  p.  683. 


craft  began  flying  in  emergency  medical  and  relief 
supplies  and  evacuating  casualties,  many  of  whom 
are  under  treatment  in  U.S.  military  hospitals  in 
Morocco.  A  combined  force  of  about  200  airmen, 
sailors,  and  marines  drawn  from  U.S.  bases  in 
Morocco  was  rushed  to  Agadir  to  assist  in  rescue 
operations.  Later  a  U.S.  Army  engineer  com- 
pany from  Germany  was  airlifted  to  the  disaster 
area  for  rescue  and  demolition  work.  Also  on 
hand  is  a  Navy  preventive-medicine  unit  to  work 
with  Moroccan  medical  authorities. 

Equipment  flown  into  Agadir  by  U.S.  forces 
included  bulldozers,  graders,  and  other  heavy 
pieces  for  rescue  and  demolition  work.  Supplies 
provided  from  U.S.  military  stocks  and  airlifted 
to  Agadir  included  tents,  blankets,  and  cots  for 
survivors;  disinfectants,  quicklime  insecticides, 
and  sprayers  to  help  prevent  possible  epidemics: 
and  even  gas  masks  and  salt  tablets  for  workers 
on  the  spot. 

U.S.  planes  also  helped  fly  in  Eoyal  Moroccan 
Army  troops  and  contributions  of  emergency  sup: 
plies  from  other  sources.  The  coordinated  air' 
lift  also  included  French,  Spanish,  and  Italiar 
aircraft. 

The  cruiser  U.S.S.  Newport  News  arrived  or 
March  3  in  the  port  of  Agadir,  joining  ships  of 
the  French,  Netherlands,  British,  and  Italiar 
navies. 

Both  the  American  Embassy  and  U.S.  military 
commands  went  on  24-hour  watches,  and  a  joini 
command  post  made  up  of  Embassy,  Navy,  Mili 
tary  Liaison  Office,  and  Air  Force  officers  was 
established  at  the  French  airbase  near  Agadir 
Communications  between  U.S.  establishments  anc 
the  Agadir  area  were  maintained  by  ham  radio  anc 
from  the  Navy  base  at  Fort  Lyautey  to  Agadir 
supplemented  by  portable  equipment  flown  inti 
the  devastated  city. 

While  the  principal  effort  to  provide  relief  con 
tinues  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Moroccan  Govern 
ment  with  substantial  assistance  from  French  unit 
at  hand,  the  U.S.  is  contributing  to  the  exten 
possible. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


The  Economic  Assistance  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1961 


Statement  by  James  W.  Riddleberger 

Director,  International  Cooperation  Administration* 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
in  my  capacity  as  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  to  support  those  ele- 
ments of  the  fiscal  year  1961  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram authorization  request  which  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  ICA.  These  include  defense  support, 
special  assistance,  technical  cooperation,  and  the 
ICA  administrative  expenses. 

Over  the  past  decade  I  have  observed  and  par- 
ticipated in  this  program  from  the  vantage  points 
of  both  the  developed  and  underdeveloped  parts 
of  Europe,  including  6  years  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece.  I  have  personally  witnessed  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  program  as  a  tool  serving  our 
foreign  policy  objectives.  I  am  convinced  that 
without  this  program  the  map  of  Europe  would  be 
very  different  today,  we  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  for  our  own  defense  amounts  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  of  these  programs  in  Europe,  and 
our  overall  defense  posture  would  be  far  less  se- 
cure than  it  is  now. 

Without  United  States  assistance  the  Commu- 
nist rebels  probably  would  have  taken  over  Greece. 
It  is  difficult  in  1960  to  reconstruct  in  our  minds 
the  apparently  hopeless  position  of  the  free  forces 
i  in  Greece  in  the  late  forties,  when  their  authority 
I  in  Athens  itself  extended  over  only  a  few  blocks. 

The  program  has  helped  the  free  countries  of 

Europe  to  meet  an  imminent  Communist  internal 

threat  to  their  independence  arising  out  of  their 

j  economic  collapse.     It  is  doubtful  if  either  France 

;  or  Italy  would  have  succeeded  in  the  determined 

'  defense  of  their  freedom  without  this  program. 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Mar.  1  (press  release  94). 
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Economic  assistance  has  made  it  more  feasible 
for  Yugoslavia  to  proceed  on  the  road  of  inde- 
pendence from  Moscow,  which  it  had  chosen. 

This  program  has  directly  benefited  the  trade 
and  commerce,  and  consequently  the  livelihood,  of 
the  entire  free  world.  It  has  been  the  foundation 
for  the  rebirth  of  a  determination  by  many  na- 
tions to  remain  free  and  independent.  It  has 
strengthened  the  will  of  many  nations  to  pursue 
without  fear  the  path  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence and  to  maintain  a  position  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. It  has  helped  to  make  the  concept  of  a 
satellite  state  repulsive  to  free  peoples. 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  today  many 
of  the  European  countries,  which,  12  short  years 
ago,  were  themselves  at  the  edge  of  economic 
chaos,  are  able  and  have  begun  to  extend  sub- 
stantial aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

This  program  has  helped  the  free  countries  of 
Europe  to  maintain  a  military  posture  which  has 
significantly  contributed  to  deterring  or  prevent- 
ing Communist  expansion  by  force  of  arms. 
NATO  and  our  complex  of  strategic  bases  are  a 
direct  consequence  of  this  program. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan  assistance  was  con- 
centrated on  the  overwhelmingly  important  prob- 
lem of  restoring  and  strengthening  the  economies, 
the  stability,  and  the  military  power  of  Europe. 
However,  while  these  striking  forward  strides 
have  been  made  in  Europe,  additional  and  press- 
ing challenges  requiring  appropriate  response 
from  the  United  States  have  arisen  during  the 
past  decade  in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  in  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  and  more  recently  in  Africa. 

Our  initial  step  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
was  the  point  4  concept.    This  program  recog- 
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nized  that,  unlike  the  situation  in  Western  Europe, 
the  shortage  of  technical  skills  and  the  inadequa- 
cies of  local  institutions  represented  as  great  a 
deterrent  to  progress  as  their  lack  of  capital.  Our 
technical  cooperation  program  to  assist  in  remedy- 
ing these  situations  has  had  a  high  degree  of 
success.  However,  in  some  areas  point  4  was 
overshadowed  almost  at  the  outset  by  the  explo- 
sion of  Communist  armed  force  and  intensified 
subversive  action  into  the  underdeveloped  areas 
beginning  with  their  subversive  action  in  Iran, 
their  takeover  of  mainland  China,  and  the  start 
of  Communist  military  action  in  Korea,  Indo- 
china, and  the  Taiwan  Strait.  These  actions 
made  imperative  the  provision  of  economic  assist- 
ance in  order  to  enable  the  countries  most  directly 
concerned  to  resist  the  threat  by  military  meas- 
ures and  to  restore  or  strengthen  their  economies. 

With  the  gradual  return  of  stability  to  Europe 
and  Asia — an  uneasy  stability  as  we  have  seen  in 
1959,  and  with  Communist  actions  threatened  or 
directed  at  such  places  as  Berlin,  Tibet,  India, 
Laos,  and  the  offshore  islands— it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  direct  increasing  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  development  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  necessary  attention  to 
stability  and  maintenance  of  the  military  shield. 
Thus  recent  years  have  seen  a  significant  growth 
of  technical  cooperation,  the  establishment  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  creative  use  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses,  the  expansion  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Beconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, and  the  development  of  other  instru- 
mentalities to  jointly  mobilize  the  resources  of 
the  other  developed  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Our  response  has  been  properly  characterized 
by  flexibility  and  diversity  to  meet  differing  needs 
and  priorities  with  limited  resources.  Our  pro- 
graming process  has  been  increasingly  refined 
to  permit  this. 

In  a  constantly  changing  world  scene  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  achieve  the  most  effective  balance  be- 
tween, for  example,  Europe  and  Asia,  military 
and  economic  needs,  grants  and  loans,  short-run 
impact  and  long-range  benefits,  military  allies  and 
neutrals,  and  major  projects  and  diversified  small 
projects.  At  no  time  have  any  of  these  possibili- 
ties been  ignored.  However,  it  has  been  certainly 
possible  for  men  of  reason  to  reach  different  con- 
clusions as  to  the  proper  balance.  With  the  bene- 
fit of  hindsight  we  can  now  see  where  a  different 
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emphasis  in  particular  situations  might  have  beer 
more  effective.    I  personally  believe  that  the  shifts 
in  emphasis  and  the  changes  in  the  program  which] 
the  executive  branch  is  proposing  to  you  this  year 
and  which  ICA  is,  in  part,  charged  to  execute] 
represent  not  only  another  significant  forward  stet 
in  our  continuing  effort  to  improve  foreign  assist- 
ance but  represent  a  program  which  is  responsive) 
to  the  needs  of  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1961  Program 

The  fiscal  year  1961  program  features  a  seriei'i 
of  new  points  of,  or  shifts  in,  emphasis.  Presiden 
Eisenhower's  mutual  security  message  and  th 
presentations  of  Secretary  Herter  and  Under  Sec 
retary  Dillon  before  this  committee2  have  indi 
cated  these  points,  which  include  increasec 
concentration  of  assistance  for  economic  growth  ii 
particular  countries,  the  Indus  Basin  program, 
the  special  program  for  tropical  Africa,  decrease* 
requirements  for  defense  support,  the  greater  con 
tribution  of  other  industrialized  free  nations,  anc 
the  Inter- American  Bank.4  I  shall  discuss  severa 
of  these  subjects  in  my  presentation  this  morning 

The  fiscal  year  1961  program  contemplates  con 
tinued  building  and  strengthening  of  the  def ensiv 
shield  along  the  Sino-Soviet  arc.  New  emphasi 
is  given  to  selecting  and  developing  free-worl< 
economic  strong  points. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  simple  concept  o 
increased  concentration  of  major  U.S.  financial  re 
sources  in  selected  countries  will  net  more  valu 
for  free-world  economic  strength  than  spreading 
our  aid  and  assistance  on  a  less  catalytic  seal 
among  all  countries  benefiting  from  our  economi 
programs.  President  Eisenhower's  program  a 
it  has  been  set  before  you  takes  a  significant  ste] 
in  this  regard. 

Thus,  as  you  are  aware,  our  program  this  yea 
highlights  India,  Pakistan,  and  Taiwan  as  princi 
pal  examples  of  countries  wherein  it  is  clearly  « 
our  national  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  nationa 
interest  of  these  countries,  to  concentrate  develop 
ment  assistance. 

South  Asia 

Major  capital  assistance  to  south  Asia  will  b 
provided  through  the  Development  Loan  Func 
which  will  be  described  at  a  later  session  by  Mi 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7, 1960,  p.  369. 

8  See  p.  442. 

4  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1960,  p.  427. 
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[Vance]  Brand  [Managing  Director,  Development 
I  Loan  Fund]  .5    However,  I  do  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  say  that  the  program  of  ICA  can 
jibe  properly  judged  only  in  relation  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  related 
programs,  such  as  those  under  Public  Law  480.    I 
am  convinced  that  the  India  capital-resources  pro- 
gram, appropriately  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
|  velopment  Loan  Fund,  forms  an  integral  and 
I  essential  part  of  our  total  response  to  the  problems 
of  economic  development.    We  have  our  largest 
| .  technical  cooperation  program  in  India.    To  carry 
;  out  our  heavy  responsibilities  in  India  and  to  help 
;  assure  full  integration  of  all  U.S.  economic  activi- 
Ities  in  the  country  regardless  of  the  Washington 
agency  which  backstops  them,  we  have  established 
la  new  position  there,  that  of  Economic  Minister. 
Mr.  C.  Tyler  Wood,  whom  many  of  you  know  and 
\  who  is  one  of  our  most  experienced  and  senior  offi- 
cials, is  the  incumbent  of  this  position. 

In  Pakistan  our  response  to  the  requirement  for 
a  heavy  flow  of  resources  will  be  made  through 
the  provision  of  defense  support  to  finance  im- 
i  \  ports  of  commodities  and  a  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  surpluses,  as  well  as  DLF 
lending. 

Program  for  the  Republic  of  China 

Turning  now  to  Taiwan,  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  President  Eisenhower's  mutual  se- 
.  curity  message : 

The  vigorous  and  skilled  population  on  Taiwan,  the 
record  of  growth  in  investment  and  output,  the  very  real 
potential  for  acceleration,  offer  a  prospect  for  a  con- 
vincing demonstration  that  under  free  institutions  a  pace 
1  and  degree  of  achievement  can  eventually  be  obtained  in 
excess  of  that  resulting  under  totalitarianism.  For  this 
purpose,  we  envisaged  the  full  employment  of  both  grant 
and  loan  assistance  to  hasten  the  day  of  ultimate  vi- 
ability and  self-sustaining  growth. 

Last  year  during  your  hearings  Leonard  J. 

Saccio,  then  Acting  ICA  Director,  highlighted 

i  the  extremely  encouraging,  and  widely  unrecog- 

I  nized,  accomplishments  made  on  Taiwan  in  the 

last  8  years.    Industrial  production  has  more  than 

doubled.    The  number  of  private  entrepreneurs 

1  has  mushroomed.    There  are  now  some  20,000 

manufacturers   producing   goods   ranging   from 

small  household  items  to  heavy  capital  equipment. 

Agriculture  has  also  expanded  and  diversified ; 

I  yields  per  acre  are  now  among  the  world's  highest. 



5  See  p.  453. 


The  progress  of  the  Republic  of  China  leads  us 
to  believe  that  an  accelerated  effort  may  enable 
the  island  to  reach  the  goal — full  economic  self- 
support. 

The  Government  of  free  China  has  prepared  a 
plan  for  acceleration  of  economic  growth  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  U.S.  representatives  for 
consideration.  The  plan  includes  many  signifi- 
cant Chinese  actions  such  as  tax  reforms,  non- 
inflationary  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  more 
liberal  foreign  exchange  controls,  and  transfer  of 
public-owned  industries  to  private  hands.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  many  proposed  activities  should 
stimulate  the  private  sector  and  induce  an  in- 
creased level  of  domestic  investment.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  MSP,  through  an  appropriate 
combination  of  grants  and  loans,  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  this  addition  of 
investment.  The  achievement  of  rapid  growth 
largely  through  the  vigor  of  the  private  sector 
will  have  an  impact  of  great  significance  in  the 
Far  East. 

Why  Concentration  of  Assistance? 

Some  persons  may  well  ask,  as  I  am  sure  a 
number  of  our  stanch  allies  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  will  ask,  "Why  are  we  suggesting  an  in- 
tense concentration  of  assistance  for  economic 
growth  in  Taiwan  and  south  Asia  but  not  in  all 
the  other  areas?"  It  is  my  belief  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  belongs  in  my  public  statement  and 
should  not  be  reserved  for  executive  sessions;  it 
should  and  will  be  unclassified.  The  reasoning 
will  not  come  as  any  surprise  to  this  committee  as 
much  of  the  underlying  rationale  was  articulately 
expressed  in  your  report 6  of  nearly  1  year  ago. 

The  answer  is  essentially  twofold:  first,  that 
economic  development  cannot  occur  as  a  product 
of  external  assistance  alone.  Real  development, 
which  yields  its  broad  range  of  benefits  to  the 
general  population,  will  always  be,  in  the  main,  a 
product  of  the  work  and  devotion  of  the  people 
concerned  and  cannot  be  given,  or  lent,  or  forced 
by  an  outside  nation. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message : 7 

All  of  us  must  realize,  of  course,  that  development 
in  freedom  by  the  newly  emerging  nations  is  no  mere 
matter  of   obtaining   outside  financial   assistance.     An 


8  H.  Rept.  440,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
7  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 1960,  p.  111. 
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indispensable  element  in  this  process  is  a  strong  and  con- 
tinuing determination  on  the  part  of  these  nations  to 
exercise  the  national  discipline  necessary  for  any  sus- 
tained development  period.  These  qualities  of  determina- 
tion are  particularly  essential  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  process  of  improvement  will  necessarily  be  gradual 
and  laborious  rather  than  revolutionary.  Moreover, 
everyone  should  be  aware  that  the  development  process 
is  no  short-term  phenomenon.  Many  years  are  required 
for  even  the  most  favorably  situated  countries. 

The  provision  of  technical  or  capital  assistance 
cannot  induce  dynamic  progress  unless  the  peo- 
ple themselves  are  prepared  to  make  the  difficult 
economic  and  political  decisions  required  in  the 
allocation  and  administration  of  their  own  re- 
sources. Foreign  aid  may  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  total,  but  increasing  the  amount  of 
foreign  aid  in  no  sense  substitutes  for  the  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  full,  determined,  disciplined 
self-help. 

The  second  part  of  the  answer  is  that  more 
than  self-help  and  determination  is  required. 
There  must  be  an  economic,  institutional,  and 
human-resources  base  upon  which  rapid  economic 
growth  can  be  built. 

However,  when  these  two  conditions  are  met, 
namely,  full  determination  and  disciplined  self- 
help,  plus  an  economic,  institutional,  and  human 
base  capable  of  accelerated  growth,  then  the 
United  States  stands  prepared  to  utilize  a  variety 
of  tools  and  techniques  in  increased  measure  to 
help  accelerate  economic  advancement. 

There  must  be,  however,  a  judgment  made  by 
the  United  States  involving  selectivity  in  choosing 
when  and  where  to  concentrate  assistance.  This 
Government  does  not  believe  that  properly  guiding 
its  actions  on  such  judgments  constitutes  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  others.  The  se- 
lection process  does  require  that  the  United  States 
make  certain  qualitative  judgments  as  to  the 
chances  of  success  for  economic  growth  unless 
the  recipient  deals  realistically  with  such  things  as 
the  tax  policy,  trade  policy,  and  investment  policy. 
I  wish  to  underscore  my  earlier  statement  that 
the  heart  of  development  must  come  from  within. 
The  United  States  is  frequently  criticized  for  giv- 
ing too  much  assistance  and  also  frequently  criti- 
cized for  not  giving  enough.  These  latter  critics — 
both  within  the  United  States  and  abroad — may 
not  fully  appreciate  the  role  of  external  assistance 
as  we  see  it.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  assist- 
ance policies  of  this  Government  must  and  do 
proceed  with  the  recognition  that  our  acts  can 
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stimulate  and  can  help  but  cannot  substitute  for 
effective  self-help.  This  point  has  its  corollary: 
that  other  nations  must — and  many  do — recognize 
that  it  is  in  their  national  interest  to  plan  and 
carry  the  major  portion  of  their  own  programs 
for  economic  independence. 

There  is  a  discernible  response  by  many  nations 
to  the  questions  of  their  future  growth.  We  find 
a  heightened  and  constructive  attention  to  such 
questions  as  investment  policy,  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise,  and  tax  and  fiscal  policies. 
This  encouraging  response  is  the  product  of  many 
forces :  a  recognition  of  unfavorable  relative  rates 
of  growth  as  compared  to  others,  including  poten- 
tial aggressors;  the  uncertainties  of  external  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  out  of  their  own  "trial  and; 
error"  efforts  at  development. 

I  said  that  the  answer  to  why  we  should  concen-  J 
trate  assistance  is  essentially  twofold,  but  there 
is  a  third  reason,  a  kind  of  dividend  reason.  I 
like  to  call  this  reason  the  "reverse  domino"  effect. 
You  all  know  the  danger  of  chain  reaction  in  Com- 
munist aggression,  which  has  been  often  called 
the  "domino"  effect — one  small  free  country  is  in- 
vaded or  subverted  by  the  Communists,  and  the 
drive  of  the  Communists  in  knocking  down  this 
first  country  might  serve  to  knock  down  a  series 
of  neighboring  small  countries  like  dominoes. 

The  reverse-domino  effect  comes  with  the  ability 
of  these  islands  of  development,  once  they  have 
picked  up  the  drive  toward  self-sustaining  growth, 
to  give  assistance  and  inspiration  in  their  turn  to 
other  underdeveloped  countries  which  are  farther 
behind  in  the  growth  process.  We  are  now  wit- 
nessing a  major  reverse- domino  effect  in  the  form 
of  increasing  efforts  by  Western  Europe  to  assist 
the  development  of  Asian  and  African  countries. 
We  are  also  witnessing  it,  on  a  smaller  but  still 
impressive  scale,  in  the  case  of  Israel,  a  small, 
medium-developed  country,  sending  technicians  to 
assist  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Burma,  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  see  the  reverse- domino  effect  also  in 
Indian  aid  to  Nepal,  situated  precariously  within 
arms  grasp  of  Red  China,  and  we  see  it  as  Taiwan 
and  the  Philippines  are  extending  technical  assist- 
ance to  free  Viet-Nam.  These  examples  will  be 
multiplied  in  the  years  to  come. 

There  is  also  another  significant  effect  which 
will  come  with  success.  I  believe  that  free  peo- 
ples everywhere  will  prefer  to  continue  free  even 
if  freedom  means  that  economic  progress  to  the 
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stage  of  self-sustaining  growth  takes  two  genera- 
tions compared  to  the  one  generation  which  may 
be  possible  under  totalitarian  rule.  But  they  will 
have  to  know  that  progress  under  freedom  is  possi- 
ble for  underdeveloped  countries.  We  propose  to 
help  supply  the  evidence. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  make  clear,  as  did  your  com- 
mittee in  its  discussion  of  this  concept  in  the 
report  last  year,  that  we  do  not  mean  in  any  way 
to  suggest  that  those  governments  whose  countries 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  qualify  for  intensive 
development  assistance  should  be  cut  off  from 
assistance  required  by  their  special  circumstances 
or  from  specific  assistance  to  help  establish  an 
economic,  institutional,  and  human  base  capable 
of  accelerated  growth.  Such  assistance  will  con- 
tinue to  be  required.  The  main  point  of  the 
proposal  is  its  recognition  that  increased  concen- 
tration of  development  assistance  on  countries 
ready  and  willing  for  dynamic  growth  will  pay 
the  greatest  dividends. 

Special  Program  for  Tropical  Africa 

Turning  now  to  a  second  major  feature  of  for- 
eign assistance  planning  and  programing,  our 
proposal  for  assistance  to  Africa  I  believe  repre- 
sents a  new  step  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
coming  year. 

Other  representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
are  presenting  to  you  a  picture  of  the  swift  and 
unexpected  rate  of  political  change  in  Africa. 
The  African  Continent  is  entering  into  a  new 
relationship  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  De- 
velopments in  Africa  require  a  reorientation  of 
European- African  relationships  and  a  new  and 
direct  partnership  between  the  United  States  and 
Africa. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  a  con- 
:  siderable  number  of  visits  of  African  leaders  to 
the  United  States.  Some  of  you  have  talked  with 
these  leaders,  as  we  have.  They  have  emphasized 
,  their  desire  for  our  moral  support  and  our  under- 
,  standing.  They  have  stressed  their  needs  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  especially  their  needs  for  help 
'  in  the  fields  of  education  and  training.  Most  of 
\  them  hope  for  and  expect  continuing  strong  sup- 
i  port  from  the  European  powers.  But  they  desire 
;  also  to  broaden  their  economic  relationships,  par- 
!  ticularly  by  securing  the  support  and  assistance  of 
}  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Government  will  continue  to  encourage  the 
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other  Western  Powers,  particularly  the  European 
powers,  to  continue  to  help  carry  the  burden  of 
providing  financial  assistance  to  Africa.  We  are 
making  a  particular  effort  also  to  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  in  Africa  and  to  seek  ways  in 
which  the  resources  of  lending  agencies  can  be 
used  to  meet  capital  requirements. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  in  the 
United  States  interest  also  to  increase  direct  as- 
sistance to  Africa.  We  are  proposing,  therefore, 
an  increase  in  our  technical  cooperation  program 
in  Africa,  and  in  addition  we  are  requesting  a  sum 
of  $20  million  to  finance  the  first  year  of  an  edu- 
cation and  training  program. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  need  on  the  African 
Continent  to  build  and  to  strengthen  human  and 
institutional  resources  as  a  precondition  of  rapid 
economic  growth.  It  seems  clearly  appropriate 
for  us  to  apply  increased  emphasis  toward  helping 
to  meet  this  need,  so  that  the  Africans  will  in- 
crease their  abilities  to  do  things  for  themselves 
and  will  be  able  to  utilize  more  effectively  other 
forms  of  economic  development  assistance. 

From  the  oft-cited  literacy  and  education  sta- 
tistics on  Africa,  you  are  all  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous magnitude  of  the  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  of  which  African  leaders  are  well  aware 
and  one  which  they  themselves  must  solve.  We 
recognize  that  to  spread  our  limited  resources 
over  the  entire  spectrum  of  African  education 
would  be  futile.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  offer 
our  assistance  at  critical  points  where  we  believe 
the  benefits  will  be  greatest.  You  will  note  from 
the  material  that  will  be  provided  you  that  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  strengthen  African  institutions, 
which  in  turn  can  serve  as  more  effective  centers 
of  planning  and  leadership  in  the  education  and 
training  fields.  We  propose  to  concentrate  on 
basic  improvements  in  approaches  to  education 
and  training — improvements  which  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  Africa's  development  needs  and 
aspirations  and  which  have  a  maximum  demon- 
strational  and  multiplier  effect.  Hence  we  plan 
to  channel  much  of  our  efforts  into  assisting  the 
African  leaders  with  basic  educational  planning 
and  program  development,  teacher  training,  lan- 
guage training,  the  development  and  production 
of  training  aids  and  teaching  materials,  vocational 
and  agricultural  training  programs,  and  related 
fields. 

In  planning  our  program  for  tropical  Africa 
we  have  been  assisted  by  the  recent  ICA-financed 
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study  "Recommendations  for  Strengthening  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  in  Selected  Areas  of 
Africa  South  of  the  Sahara"  8  prepared  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council.  Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  vice  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  served  as  executive 
director  of  the  study  with  a  variety  of  United 
States  and  other  country  scientific  consultants 
assisting. 

In  conjunction  with  the  special  emphasis  on 
education  and  training,  we  propose  that  a  portion 
of  the  $20  million  program  be  used  for  activities 
which  will  encourage  the  African  nations  to  work 
together  on  common  problems  of  economic  and 
technological  development.     Current  political  de- 
velopments, as  you  are  well  aware,  are  tending 
toward   a  fragmentation  of  the  continent   into 
many  separate  units.    The  common  bonds  once 
provided  by  the  European  metropoles  are  fast 
disappearing  with  little  to  replace  them.     The 
African  leaders  themselves  are  concerned  with  this 
development  and  are  seeking  ways  in  which  to 
establish  closer  ties  between  their  countries.     Both 
the  political  desirability  of  closer  cooperation  and 
the  economic  efficiency  of  bringing  together  their 
available  resources  and  talents  are  sound  argu- 
ments for  the  encouragement  of  regional  coopera- 
tion.   We  plan  to  assist  in  this  area  through  sup- 
port to  multicountry  planning,  conferences,  work- 
shops, and  other  related  activities  which  you  will 
be  able  to  explore  further  when  we  discuss  Africa 
specifically. 

Justification  of  Magnitudes  of  Assistance 

It  is  customary  that  I  should  dwell  on  these 
categories  and  purposes  and  explain  to  you  the 
figures  in  the  President's  budget,  as  we  are  appear- 
ing before  your  committee  to  request  authorization 
by  broad  category  for  particular  purposes.  And 
of  course  this  is  appropriate,  although  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message9  delivered  in  January,  his 
recent  mutual  security  message,  and  the  addresses 
of  Secretary  Herter  and  Under  Secretary  Dillon 
before  this  committee  have  set  before  you  by  cate- 
gory the  amounts  required  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  will  be  used.  Those  who  follow  in  the 
presentation  to  your  committee  will  discuss  in 


8  Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
International  Relations,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

•  For  excerpts,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1960,  p.  202. 
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some  detail  these  programs,  explaining  why  the  j 
amounts  requested  are  the  amounts  required  for  I 
the  accomplishment  of  United  States  objectives 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  would  also  add  that  you  will  soon  have  be- 1 
fore  you  comprehensive  congressional  presenta- 
tion books  which  my  staff,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  have 
been  preparing  for  the  last  2  months  and  which 
represent  the  final  product  of  12  months  of  effort. 
In  these  books  we  have  tried  to  provide  fully  rea- 
soned,  considered  statements  justifying  in  detail 
the  funds  requested. 

As  Director  of  ICA  and  as  one  who  has  spent 
his  adult  life  largely  in  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States,  I  wish  to  add  some  comments 
on  our  defense  support,  special  assistance,  and; 
technical  cooperation  programs  which  I  believe 
are  appropriate  and  which  I  hope  may  be  useful. 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  amounts  requested  ofi 
the  Congress  are  minimum  amounts  for  an  ef- 
fective program.  We  are  requesting  less  fund? 
in  defense  support  for  fiscal  1961  than  are  at  pres- 
ent programed  for  fiscal  1960,  more  for  special 
assistance  and  more  for  technical  cooperation  than 
is  available  for  the  present  year. 

Defense  Support  and  Special  Assistance 

Also  relevant  is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  en- 
acted last  year  section  503(c)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act,  which  called  for  the  executive  branch 
to  present  plans  by  country  for  reduction  and 
elimination  where  possible  of  grant  economic  as- 
sistance in  the  categories  of  defense  support  and 
special  assistance. 

Your  committee,  I  am  sure,  will  discuss  thest 
plans  in  detail.  However,  at  this  point  I  woulc 
like  to  make  a  general  observation.  It  appears  tc 
me  that  the  manner  in  which  our  programs  aw 
presented  to  you  and  the  way  they  are  adminis 
tered  may  well  lead  to  the  notion  that  our  tota' 
defense  support  and  special  assistance  program; 
are  a  summation  of  our  responses  to  individua 
country  situations.  It  may  appear  that  wit! 
some  work  and  good  luck  these  individual  situa 
tions  can  be  remedied  and  then  the  United  State 
can  get  out  of  the  economic  assistance  business 
In  part,  of  course,  this  is  a  true  representation  o| 
the  picture,  but  only  in  part.  It  might  be  mor 
correct  to  add  that  defense-support  and  special1 
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assistance  magnitudes  are  a  function  of  the  gen- 
eral state  of  international  political  and  military 
relationships.  In  the  long  run  the  level  of  appro- 
priations required  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
events  beyond  the  control  of  either  the  United 
States  or  our  friends  and  allies.  Defense  support 
and  special  assistance  programs  over  the  next 
several  years  may  possibly  go  down  significantly, 
or  they  may  rise. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  there  are  a  number  of 
indications  that  Communist  China,  a  decade  from 
now,  will  have  grown  economically  to  the  point 
where  its  external  "power"  potential  may  exceed 
that  of  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
We  all  recall  the  nearly  universal  belief  in  1940 
that  the  Japanese  were  a  determined  people  with 
a  low  standard  of  living  who  had  made  some  re- 
markable advances.  But  few  people  thought  the 
Japanese  strong  enough  to  challenge  the  United 
States  in  mortal  combat  for  a  period  of  years. 
Likewise,  we  should  recall  that  the  relatively 
"underdeveloped"  Soviet  Union  of  the  early  1940's 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing a  massive  and  effective  war  effort. 

If  Communist  China  continues  its  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  next  decade  (a  real  possi- 
bility), there  will  be  an  important  power  shift  in 
the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  free-world 
response  to  this  power  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  attitudes  of  Communist  China  in  the  conduct 
of  its  international  relations.  But  we  must  not 
be  caught  by  an  economic  or  political  Pearl 
Harbor. 

When  I  speak  of  a  Pearl  Harbor,  I  have  espe- 
cially in  mind  a  political,  economic,  and  social  of- 
fensive by  the  Chinese  which  might  undermine  or 
overwhelm  the  countries  along  the  arc  of  free  Asia 
from  Afghanistan  to  Korea.  Grant  economic 
assistance  in  present,  or  modified,  amounts  and 
kinds  will  play  an  important  role  along  the  periph- 
ery of  Communist  China,  stretching  from  the 
Near  East  and  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Far  East. 

These  countries  must  develop  greater  internal 
economic  strength.  It  is  in  our  own  self-interest 
that  these  countries  move  forward  as  rapidly  as 
feasible.  In  this  forward  movement  we  must  de- 
vote increasing  attention  to  helping  the  partici- 
pating countries  improve  their  plans  and  institu- 
tions for  the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise 
among  their  own  people  and  for  attracting  private 
external  capital  from  the  capital-exporting  na- 


tions. The  goal  of  increased  investment  cannot 
be  achieved  solely  by  increasing  the  flow  of  capital 
from  govermnent  to  government.  This  cannot 
provide  sufficient  capital  for  the  economic  growth 
needs  of  the  developing  countries.  Equally  im- 
portant, it  cannot  carry  with  it  the  full  range  of 
skills  and  practical  operating  experience  required 
for  the  success  of  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
vestments. Furthermore,  unless  there  is  an  ap- 
propriate balance  between  the  input  of  public  and 
private  capital,  there  is  little  hope  of  building  or 
preserving  the  kind  of  economic  society  conducive 
to  the  protection  of  individual  liberty  and  demo- 
cratic concepts.  Our  program  will  therefore  be 
directed  in  the  coming  year  to  the  improvement, 
wherever  possible,  of  the  overall  climate  for  in- 
creased private  participation  in  the  process  of 
economic  growth,  to  building  or  strengthening 
institutions  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  this 
process,  and  to  the  creation  of  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  provision  of  capital  to  potential 
entrepreneurs. 

Likewise,  grant  economic  assistance  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  part  of  our  program  in  Africa.  This 
year  we  are  instituting  our  new  program  at  a  level 
of  $20  million.  In  reference  to  this  program 
President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  mutual  security 
message : 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  initial  effort  must  grow 
significantly  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  and  comple- 
ment similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  free  world 
nations  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  new  and  other  devel- 
oping nations  in  Africa  to  manage  and  direct  their 
development  can  be  strengthened  and  increased  rapidly 
and  effectively. 

We  do  not  want,  nor  is  it  possible,  to  turn  our 
back  on  this  continent  four  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  with  more  than  200  million  people. 
I  believe  this  committee  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  deo-ree  of  our  involvement  in  the  African  Con- 
tinent  can  be  expected  to  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease. I  believe  you  will  further  agree  with  me 
that  we  are  facing  a  situation  in  Africa  wherein 
grant  assistance  rather  than  loan  assistance  will 
continue  to  be  a  necessary  tool  in  our  response  to 
many  of  the  African  needs  such  as  education  and 
training. 

In  summary,  as  you  look  at  our  detailed  plans 
for  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  individual 
country  programs  of  grant  economic  assistance  in 
the  forms  of  defense  support  and  special  assist- 
ance, I  believe  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  keep 
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in  mind  that  these  categories  of  aid  are  among 
the  principal  tools  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
and  that  the  use  of  them  must  be  responsive  to 
total  world  military,  political,  and  economic 
developments. 

Technical  Cooperation 

Despite  the  notable  successes  of  the  technical 
cooperation  program,  we  must  not  automatically 
conclude  or  assume  that  the  programs,  methods, 
devices  of  the  past  two  decades  are  necessarily 
the  best  ones  in  helping  today's  underdeveloped 
countries  achieve  their  national  aspirations  and 
adequate  rates  of  economic  and  social  progress. 

In  the  past  this  committee  has  been  instrumental 
in  expanding  and  strengthening  the  technical  co- 
operation program.  Therefore  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  report  today  that  we  are  initiating  a  serious 
study  of  this  program  looking  toward  recommen- 
dations as  to  how  it  can  be  made  an  increasingly 
effective  instrument  in  the  decade  ahead.  We  are 
establishing  a  technical  assistance  study  group  for 
this  purpose.  We  are  seeking  the  best  man  we  can 
find  to  head  this  group.  We  will  provide  him  with 
such  outside  consultants  and  special  staff  support 
as  he  feels  are  necessary  for  a  thorough  study. 
Preliminary  staff  work  has  already  begun.  We 
need  to  know  better  the  types  of  activities  which 
give  greatest  promise  of  success.  We  must  be 
ready  to  accept  new  ideas  and  to  experiment  with 
new  devices  if  we  are  to  achieve  maximum  results. 
For  example,  we  need  to  know  more  about  the 
potentialities  and  value  of  what  is  often  referred 
to  as  community  development.  Community  de- 
velopment is  variously  described  as  a  concept,  a 
profession,  a  technique.  In  essence,  however,  it 
represents  one  approach  to  problems  of  village- 
level  development  and  in  a  number  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  now  being  employed  gives 
great  promise  of  being  a  successful  approach. 

In  the  Philippines  it  has  taken  the  following 
form:  Twenty-three  million  people  live  in  over 
20,000  small,  rural  communities.  The  late  Presi- 
dent Magsaysay  believed  that  these  communities 
should  be  organized  to  obtain  greater  local  par- 
ticipation in  community  affairs  if  democracy  were 
to  continue  to  progress.  A  series  of  reforms  were 
initiated  after  the  last  war.  A  new  law  became 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  which 
these  rural  communities  were  given  quasi-munici- 
pal authority,  including  authority  to  levy  taxes  for 
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locally  initiated  community  improvement  projects. 
The  right  to  vote  was  extended  to  women  and  j 
single  men. 

These  represent  changes  of  great  significance 
for  the  Philippines,  the  importance  of  which  may 
not  be  recognized  by  many  of  us  in  the  United 
States  where  the  concept  of  local  democracy  and  ] 
local  taxation  is  taken  for  granted,  even  though 
this  concept  has  been  a  major  factor  in  our  political 
and  economic  progress.  The  ICA  has  given  sub- 
stantial support  to  this  program  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  through  allocation  of  appreciable  sums 
of  U.S.-owned  local  currency  and  by  providing 
technical  advisers. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  results  of  this 
cooperative  effort  are  impressive.  Over  20,000, 
community  development  workers  have  been 
trained.  Projects  are  underway  in  each  barrio.  < 
Funds  are  being  used  as  a  primary  stimulant  for 
initiation  of  more  than  8,000  aided  self-help  com- 
munity projects  and  250  miles  of  barrio  self-help 
roads  each  year.  From  April  1956  to  June  30, 
1959,  some  21,000  self-help  projects  were  initiated.' 
About  75  percent  of  them  have  now  been  com-; 
pleted.  These  projects  include  such  things  as  com- 
munity centers,  foot  bridges,  pure  water  supply 
systems,  roads,  and  health  centers.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram which  touches  a  great  percentage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rural  Philippines  in  a  very  real  and 
personal  way. 

Without  prejudging  the  applicability  of  com- 
munity development  to  each  and  every  bilateral 
program,  we  can  honestly  say  that  had  we  waited 
for  community  development  to  have  been  fully 
accepted,  professionally,  the  notable  success  of  the 
Philippine  effort  might  have  been  appreciably 
delayed. 

Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  our  accomplish- 
ments, nor  with  a  reexamination  of  our  past  experi- 
ences to  discover  the  way  for  future  activity,  nor 
with  the  addition  of  relatively  new  programs  and 
devices  such  as  community  development.  We  must 
in  ICA  continuously  raise  our  standards  of  what 
constitutes  an  acceptable  level  of  performance 
from  our  personnel. 

One  example  of  our  efforts  in  this  field,  and  one 
which  was  initiated  out  of  the  special  authoriza- 
tion of  $8  million  made  available  by  this  commit- 
tee for  fiscal  year  1959,  is  the  ICA  contract  with 
Boston  University  to  provide  a  course  and  field 
survey  on  African  studies,  preparatory  to  the  as- 
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iignments  of  personnel  to  the  new  and  expanding 
programs  in  Africa.  There  currently  are  20  ICA 
personnel  in  the  first  course.  A  second  course  will 
jegin  this  coming  July. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  our  program  is  respon- 
sive to  the  guidance  received  from  this  Congress. 
[  believe  our  program  responds  to  the  restatement 
)f  policy  which  was  explained  in  your  committee 
report  last  year  as  follows : 

". . .  our  first  major  purpose  is  to  encourage  free 
peoples  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to  make  their 


own  choices,  to  defend  themselves  against  aggres- 
sion, and  to  create  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions under  which  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
human  dignity  can  take  root,  grow,  and  ultimately 
flourish.  .  .  .  our  global  objective  remains  what 
it  has  always  been :  a  world  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
peace  in  which  all  men  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  freely  and  independently  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  cultures,  religions,  and  na- 
tional capabilities.  Only  in  such  a  world  can  the 
United  States  develop  freely  and  fully  its  own 
culture  and  national  aspirations." 
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Statement  by  Vance  Brand 

Managing  Director,  Development  Loan  Fund 1 


I  am  gratified  at  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  for  the  first  time.  It  enables  me 
;o  present  what  might  be  considered  an  annual 
report  to  this  committee  on  the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

My  report  will  have  four  parts:  (1)  a  summary 
)f  our  loan  operations;  (2)  an  explanation  of 
^ecent  policy  and  operating  changes;  (3)  where 
)ur  emphasis  will  be  placed  in  the  future;  and 
(4)  an  explanation  of  why  a  $700  million  increase 
n  DLF  capital  out  of  appropriations  already 
authorized  is  essential. 

Before  proceeding  to  these  matters,  however,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  one  aspect  of  the 
egislation  before  you  and  on  the  setting  against 
jfvhich  my  subsequent  remarks  will  be  offered. 

The  legislation  to  which  I  refer  is  the  proposed 
section  404  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which 
deals  with  the  development  of  the  Indus  Basin.2 
[Secretary  Dillon  has  already  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  you,3  and  I  understand  that  further  elab- 

h — 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Mar.  1. 

|   "Seep.  442. 

I    '  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7, 1960,  p.  380. 
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oration  will  be  offered  during  the  regional  hear- 
ings on  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.  I  should 
merely  like  to  add  that,  if  the  DLF  is  to  play 
a  useful  role  in  this  effort  to  be  made  in  part- 
nership with  many  countries  and  which  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment is  organizing,  it  is  essential  that  we 
have  the  authority  to  allow  the  use  of  our  funds 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements,  standards, 
or  procedures  of  the  IBRD.  Certainly  if  each 
of  the  participating  nations  were  to  insist  on  the 
application  of  its  own  rules,  the  effective  coordi- 
nation of  this  complex  effort  would  be  seriously 
impeded.  On  the  basis  of  its  known  record,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  confident  that  the  IBRD's 
own  standards  and  procedures  will  result  in  a  pro- 
gram as  efficient  as  that  which  our  own  standards 
are  designed  to  insure. 

Because  we  at  the  DLF  are  concerned  with  the 
economic,  technical,  and  procedural  aspects  of 
lending  for  development,  my  report  to  you  neces- 
sarily deals  with  such  matters.  This  emphasis, 
however,  should  not  obscure  the  fact  the  DLF 
is  an  instrument  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
and  that  its  operations  are  attuned  to  that  policy. 
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You  will  recall  that  the  legislation  enacted 
almost  3  years  ago  specifically  places  the  DLF 
under  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  than  foreign  policy 
requirements  which  govern  the  scope  and  direc- 
tion of  our  lending.  The  legislation  and  our 
administrative  interpretations  impose  a  variety 
of  economic  and  technical  criteria  as  well.  Three 
principal  criteria  govern  the  direction  of  DLF 
lending:  first,  a  major  United  States  foreign 
policy  interest  in  a  high  rate  of  economic  develop- 
ment; second,  a  capacity  to  mobilize  domestic 
resources  and  to  use  foreign  assistance  effectively 
in  furthering  economic  development;  third,  a 
need  for  foreign  resources  which  cannot  be 
financed  by  other  private  and  public  institutions. 

Lending  Operations 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  an  analysis  of  our 
lending  activity.  In  doing  so  I  should  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  red  presentation  book 
which  we  have  placed  before  you.  It  contains, 
in  much  fuller  detail  than  I  can  provide  in  the 
available  time,  a  discussion  of  the  role  and  nature 
of  the  DLF,  its  detailed  progress,  a  description 
of  each  approved  loan,  and  comprehensive 
financial  statements.  You  will  note  that  the  book 
is  entirely  unclassified. 

As  the  chart  on  page  2  of  the  red  book  shows, 
the  Congress  has  made  available  to  the  DLF  a 
total  of  $1.4  billion  for  lending  purposes.  As  of 
January  31  of  this  year,  $958  million  had  been 
committed  for  lending,  representing  118  specific 
direct  loans  and  loan  guaranties  in  43  countries. 

Now  I  am  sure  there  are  some  who  are  wonder- 
ing why  $700  million  in  additional  capital  is  being 
requested  when  more  than  $400  million  is  still 
available  for  commitment.  I  am  afraid  that  these 
doubts  rest  on  an  erroneous  notion  that  there  is  a 
monthly,  quarterly,  semiannual,  or  other  short- 
range  rate  of  activity  which  suggests  the  level  of 
future  funding  that  is  required. 

On  the  basis  of  some  years  in  this  field  I  am 
convinced  that  development  lending  does  not  and 
cannot  take  place  in  this  fashion.  Its  commitment 
rates  are  inevitably  erratic,  owing  to  the  varying 
amounts  of  time  needed  to  bring  a  project  or 
program  to  readiness  and  the  wide  range  of  costs 
covered  by  development  projects. 

But  additional  factors  bear  on  the  operations 
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of  the  DLF  this  year.    A  considerable  amount  oil 
my  time  and  of  the  staff  as  well  was  spent  in  s 
review  and  assessment  of  policies  and  operations 
a  matter  to  which  I  will  return  in  a  few  moments! 
Furthermore,  the  new  requirement  that  sectioij 
517  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  apply  to  DLF  ha,' 
had  an  effect  on  the  timing  of  our  lending.    Com 
pletion  of  basic  engineering  and  reasonably  firnj 
cost  estimates  prior  to  the  actual  obligation  o 
funds,  which  takes  place  when  a  formal  loan  agree 
ment  is  signed,  would  constitute  compliance  wit]| 
this  section  of  the  act.    However,  in  the  interest  o 
more  effective  compliance  with  the  intent  of  Cor  j 
gress,  we  normally  require  that  such  conditions  b 
met  before  submitting  a  loan  to  the  Board  of  D: 
rectors  for  approval.    Moreover,  we  are  now  ur 
able,  as  we  were  in  the  past,  occasionally  to  cor] 
elude  a  loan  agreement  which  makes  the  complf  j 
tion  of  basic  engineering  a  condition  precedent  ( i 
disbursement. 

These  factors  all  had  their  effect  on  DLF  open 
tions  at  about  the  same  time.  Now,  however,  \J 
are  moving  ahead  rapidly  once  again.  We  hM 
on  hand  substantially  more  proposals  than  fun^i 
and  we  expect  to  commit  the  balance  of  our  avail 
able  resources  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I 
The  bulk  of  our  lending  through  January  31, 1 
you  can  see  from  the  charts  on  page  3  in  the  r< 
book,  has  been  in  South  Asia,  the  Near  East,  ar 
the  Far  East  and  for  the  purpose  of  developii 
transport    and    communications,    industry,    ar 

power.  1 

For  a  detailed  breakdown  of  our  activity,  I  ref  • 
to  the  section  entitled  "Approved  Loans."  The> 
we  summarize  the  various  phases  of  our  lendit; 
activity  by  region,  by  individual  loan,  and  by  fiscl 
year.  The  bulk  of  the  section  consists  of  detail! 
descriptions  for  all  loans  approved  thus  far. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  call  your  attend* 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund's  support  of  p- 
vate  enterprise,  a  record  which  I  believe  is  alrea* 
substantial  but  which  must  be  further  expand! 
in  the  future.  Of  the  total  loans  and  guaranties  a- 
proved  for  specific  projects  and  programs  throu.a 
January  31, 1960,  $304.1  million,  or  32  percent,* 
for  the  direct  benefit  and  use  of  the  private  sect* 
Forty-three  loans  and  two  loan  guaranties  were  a* 
proved  for  this  purpose.  About  $160  million  of  til 
total  consists  of  transactions  with  private  borrtf' 
ers  and  intermediate  institutions  which  relend< 
private  entities.  The  balance  went  to  governme:* 
who  will  make  the  foreign  exchange  thus  secu* 
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directly  available  to  private  industry.  Our  activ- 
ities in  connection  with  private  investment  are 
,  explained  in  a  separate  section  of  the  book  begin- 
ning on  page  23. 

Eeturning  to  our  financial  situation  for  a  mo- 
ment, you  will  note  that  it  is  summarized  in  a  table 
on  page  5  of  the  red  book  and  that  complete  state- 
ments are  provided  in  the  last  section  of  the  book. 
These  data  show  that  formal  obligations,  disburse- 
ments, and  income  are  all  rising  steadily. 

Our  disbursements  are  substantially  behind 
formal  obligations.  This  is  to  be  expected,  given 
,the  nature  of  our  activity.  One  can  expect  a  gap 
of  years,  as  the  experience  of  the  Export-Import 
iBank  and  the  IBRD  shows,  between  the  conclusion 
of  a  loan  for  a  development  project  or  program  and 
[the  final  disbursement  of  funds  against  that 
loan. 

Recent  Changes 

The  picture  to  which  I  have  just  drawn  your 
attention  is  one  of  considerable  activity — consider- 
■able  activity  right  from  the  start.  And  this  is  as 
lit  should  have  been.  The  DLF  was  born  with  an 
important  foreign  policy  mission,  and  it  was  con- 
fronted almost  at  birth  with  far  more  urgent  and 
legitimate  requests  for  its  support  than  it  had 
funds  to  satisfy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  new,  with  a  unique 
•mission — a  substantially  new  type  of  operation 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  There  was 
no  existing  pattern  of  operations  which  it  could 
simply  adopt  in  full  detail  as  its  own.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  create  the  organization, 
procedures,  and  policies  which  seemed  best  suited 
to  its  particular  purposes  and  scope. 

For  every  organization  there  comes  periodically 
a  time  of  stocktaking ;  no  organization  can  remain 
(static  in  this  rapidly  changing  world.  Early  last 
fall  it  seemed  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
DLF  itself  pause  to  take  stock.  It  had  by  that 
!  ime  accumulated  approximately  2  years  of  operat- 
ing experience,  sufficient  to  judge  the  operational 
choices  made  in  its  earliest  days.  Several  studies 
bf  its  policies  and  organization  already  had  been 
|  initiated.  Moreover,  as  I  took  over  my  respon- 
sibilities as  Managing  Director  in  early  Septem- 
|3er,  a  self-assessment  seemed  appropriate  and 
|imely.4 

4  For  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Brand  on  "The  Future 
I  bourse  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,"  see  Hid.,  Nov.  2, 
|L959,  p.  635. 
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The  results  of  this  appraisal  should  be  grati- 
fying to  those  who  guided  the  DLF  during  its 
early  stages.  The  basic  approach  then  charted 
still  seems  sound;  the  early  decision  to  emulate 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  IBRD  insofar 
as  circumstances  would  permit  has  proved  to  be 
correct. 

However,  as  a  result  of  this  review,  the  Board 
of  Directors  has  decided  to  institute  certain 
changes.  With  some  of  these  you  may  already  be 
familiar;  others  may  be  new  to  you.  They  in- 
clude an  internal  reorganization  of  the  DLF,  a 
reduction  of  the  application  backlog,  and  a  change 
in  procurement  policy.  It  is  these  changes  that 
I  would  like  to  discuss. 

However,  lest  I  leave  you  with  the  impression 
that  this  review  was  confined  to  Washington  or 
that  it  was  concerned  solely  with  organizational, 
procedural,  and  broad  policy  matters,  let  me  first 
emphasize  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  appraisal 
took  place  in  the  less  developed  countries  them- 
selves and  included  within  its  scope  loans  already 
approved,  and  pending  and  prospective  applica- 
tions as  well.  Over  the  past  few  months  all  of  our 
senior  officials,  our  senior  loan  officers,  and  most  of 
our  engineers  and  economists  have  spent  at  least 
several  weeks  each  visiting  the  less  developed 
countries  with  which  they  are  concerned.  Two 
of  the  six  months  I  have  spent  with  the  DLF 
have  been  taken  up  with  a  travel  schedule  cover- 
ing over  50,000  miles— as  much  as  4,000  miles  in  a 
single  country.  In  the  course  of  visits  to  seven 
countries  reaching  from  Taiwan  to  Spain,  I  looked 
intensively  into  our  present  operations  and  con- 
ducted various  negotiations. 

In  the  course  of  these  visits  numerous  problems 
involved  in  the  implementation  of  approved  loans 
were  worked  out,  DLF  policies  and  operating 
procedures  were  clarified,  and  the  DLF's  require- 
ments for  the  information  which  must  accompany 
applications  were  explained  to  many  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  practices  of  a  development  fi- 
nancing institution.  As  a  result,  our  borrowers, 
our  applicants,  and  we  ourselves  are  now  better 
equipped  for  more  efficient  and  expeditious  joint 
endeavors. 

Organization  Changes 

In  the  course  of  this  self- assessment  we  con- 
cluded that  certain  functions  were  understaffed, 
that  others  being  performed  by  ICA  would  prove 
more  effective  under  DLF  management's  direct 
control,  and  that  a  general  reorganization  would 
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result    in     a    more    coordinated    and    efficient 
operation. 

The  resulting  reorganization  is  graphically 
illustrated  on  page  15  of  the  red  book  and  detailed 
further  on  page  101.  I  should  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  three  of  its  aspects  in  particular. 
First,  we  now  have  a  Deputy  Director  for  Private 
Enterprise,  who,  with  an  augmented  staff,  is  ex- 
pected to  strengthen  our  activity  in  that  sector. 
This  is  a  matter  I  will  discuss  further  in  a  few 
minutes.  Second,  the  new  reorganization  makes 
provision  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  a 
system  of  audit  and  accounts  within  the  DLF 
itself,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  a  private  consulting  firm.  This  function  is  now 
being  performed  by  ICA  on  a  reimbursement 
basis'.  Third,  the  new  organization  provides  for 
increased  emphasis  on  engineering,  economics, 
and  financial  analysis. 

Reduction  of  Backlog 

We  were  also  struck  in  the  course  of  our  review 
with  the  continuing  large  size  of  our  application 
backlog.    It  had  been  running  at  $1.5  billion  for 
more  than  a  year.    It  was  evident,  given  the  re- 
sources then  at  our  command,  that  we  could  not, 
within  the  next  year  or  so,  commit  funds  in  that 
amount.     Under  these  circumstances  it  was  ap- 
parent that  many  applicants  would  remain  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  fate  of  their  proposals  for  a  year 
or  more  and  that  this  uncertainty  might  culminate 
in  disappointment.    This  state  of  affairs  seemed 
neither  fair  to  the  applicant  nor  prudent  in  terms 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.    We  therefore  elected  to 
return  to  the  applicants  all  proposals  on  which 
action  could  not  be  taken  within  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  a  few  months  beyond.     This  process  is 
still  going  on;  when  it  is  concluded  we  anticipate 
that  the  backlog  will  have  been  reduced  to  between 
$800  and  $900  million.    Thus,  our  current  backlog 
is  not  a  measure  of  our  full  lending  potential. 

Many  of  the  proposals  which  we  turned  back 
for  lack  of  funds  this  year  will  undoubtedly  re- 
turn in  the  next.  And  from  our  recent  travels 
we  know  of  many  more  applications  which  are  in 
process  or  which  will  be  submitted  when  more 
funds  become  available  to  the  DLF. 

Procurement  Policy 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  a  basic  shift  in 
policy  which  has  been  the  subject  of  substantial 
public  discussion  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  considerable 
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misunderstanding.  I  refer  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund's  procurement  policy  announced  on 
October  20  of  last  year.5 

On  that  date  I  announced  that  the  DLF  would 
thenceforth  place  primary  emphasis  on  the  financ- 
ing of  goods  and  services  of  U.S.  origin.  The 
phrase  "primary  emphasis"  was  carefully  chosen. 
We  recognized  that  it  would  be  necessary  on 
occasion  to  finance  other  than  U.S.  goods  and 
services  in  order  to  avoid  undue  hardship  to  our 
borrowers. 

Basically  this  change  was  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove our  fulfillment  of  the  congressional  mandate 
that  the  DLF  take  into  account,  in  connection 
with  any  financing  transaction,  "whether  financ- 
ing could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms." 
We  had  observed,  in  examining  many  proposals 
entailing  non-U.S.  procurement,  that  sufficient 
financing  on  reasonable  terms  from  the  nation 
likely  to  be  the  source  of  supply  was  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  arrange.  Yet  we  knew  that  the 
other  industrialized  countries  of  the  Western 
World  were  in  a  much  improved  economic  posi- 
tion, capable  of  expanding  considerably  their 
development  financing  on  the  terms  that  the  less 
developed  countries  require. 

It  was  evident  that  our  previous  procurement 
policy  deterred  rather  than  encouraged  the  crea- 
tion of  financing  institutions  providing  long-tern- 
credit  on  reasonable  terms.  As  Secretary  Dillor 
indicated  to  you  several  days  ago,6  there  is  alreadj 
some  evidence  that  our  new  policy  is  beginning 
to  encourage  the  expansion  of  such  credit.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  other  industrialized  nations  pro 
vide  more  long-term  loans  on  reasonable  terms  t( 
finance  their  own  exports  to  the  less  develops 
areas. 

The  Future 

This,  then,  is  where  we  are.  But  where  are  w 
going?  Our  recent  experience  suggests  that  d 
increased  emphasis  in  two  directions  is  essentia 

First,  we  must  expand  and  focus  our  resource 
in  those  places  where  conditions  are  the  ripest  fc 
economic  expansion.  With  the  goal  of  great? 
self-sufficiency  in  mind,  we  can  make  our  mot 
effective  contribution  to  the  less  developed  com 


;  Ibid.,  Nov.  16, 1959,  p.  708. 
1  Ibid.,  Mar.  7, 1960,  p.  380. 
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xies  by  enlarging  our  effort  where  the  will  and 
lisciplined  self-help  essential  to  sound  growth  are 
ilready  in  evidence  and  where  the  institutional  and 
luman  resources  are  capable  of  accelerating  the 
levelopment  effort  in  an  efficient  manner. 

We  plan,  therefore,  given  a  sufficient  increase  in 
>ur  capital,  to  undertake  in  the  next  year  a  major 
effort  in  South  Asia  and  in  Taiwan.  Others  have 
ilready  testified,  and  more  will  be  said  in  the  re- 
gional testimony  on  South  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
•egarding  the  basis  for  these  choices.  For  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  I  should  like  to  affirm  our 
dew  that  the  potential  exists  in  these  areas  for 
onsiderably  increased  lending  against  sound  proj- 
cts  and  programs. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  returned  from  a  month-long 
rip  in  the  company  of  our  loan  officers  and  en- 
gineers which  took  me  to  India  and  Pakistan.  A 
taff-level  team  has  also  recently  completed  a  visit 

0  India,  where  it  surveyed  future  development 
>rospects.  On  the  basis  of  what  we  now  know, 
hese  two  south  Asian  countries  will  be  able  in  the 
text  fiscal  year  to  initiate  far  more  development 
projects  and  programs,  for  which  financing  is  not 
ret  assured,  than  even  the  increased  capital  we  are 
equesting  could  support.  We  expect  that,  as  in 
he  past,  substantial  financing  will  be  made  avail- 
ble  by  other  free- world  sources,  and  we  hope  that 
he  amounts  will  rise.  But  even  under  optimistic 
ssumptions  regarding  contributions  from  else- 
vhere  in  the  free  world,  the  unfunded  remainder 
onstitutes  a  potential  for  substantially  increased 
)LF  activity  in  this  area. 

On  my  recent  trip  abroad  I  also  visited  Taiwan. 
)ne  need  only  see  the  substantial  economic  ad- 
vances already  made  and  talk  to  the  skilled  and 
dedicated  businessmen  and  public  officials  who 
ave  vitalized  this  island  economy  to  appreciate 
he  considerable  economic  potential  of  Taiwan, 
riven  sufficient  sound  applications,  I  am  con- 
inced  that  the  DLF  can  expand  its  lending  in 
"'aiwan  to  a  substantial  degree  and  thereby  par- 
jicipate  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
3iina  in  its  program  to  move  more  rapidly  toward 
elf -sufficiency. 

1  I  should  not  like  to  leave  the  impression  that  we 
jccord  any  less  importance  to  areas  other  than 
hose  I  have  just  mentioned.  We  expect  to  make 
jubstantial  loans  in  several  of  the  Latin  American 
ountries.  Our  operations  in  Latin  America  will 
lOntinue  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
he  Export-Import  Bank,  IBRD,  and  now  the 


Inter- American  Development  Bank  will  be  active 
in  the  area.  Congress  has,  of  course,  made  clear 
that,  where  other  sources  of  financing  are  avail- 
able, the  DLF  should  not  be  active. 

We  are  aware  that  many  of  the  countries  on  the 
African  Continent  are  keenly  interested  in  eco- 
nomic progress  which  will  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  peoples.  Many  are  increas- 
ingly ready  to  use  more  capital  effectively ;  others 
still  face  the  task  of  improving  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  technical  and  administrative  skills.  We  are 
today  working  with  several  of  the  African  coun- 
tries on  specific  proposals,  and  our  interest  is 
substantial. 

Private  Enterprise 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  another  area  in 
which,  I  believe,  increased  emphasis  is  essential. 

When  it  created  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
the  Congress  reaffirmed  that  ".  .  .  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  ...  to  strengthen  friendly 
foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  their  economies  through  a  competitive  free  en- 
terprise system  .  .  .  [and]  to  facilitate  the  crea- 
tion of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  investment  of 
private  capital.  .  .  ." 

We  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund  regard  this 
emphasis  on  private  enterprise  in  our  basic  law 
as  a  clear  mandate  to  work  with  and  through  the 
business  community  to  the  utmost  extent  possible. 
Our  task,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  merely  to  assist  less 
developed  countries  but  to  assist  them  in  ways  that 
will  reflect,  reinforce,  and  use  free  enterprise. 

While  DLF  assistance  to  private  enterprise  has 
been  substantial,  my  travels  abroad  and  through- 
out this  country  have  provided  convincing  evi- 
dence that  a  substantially  accelerated  effort  in 
this  direction  is  now  possible.  American  business 
is  increasingly  ready  to  extend  its  investments  if 
it  can  obtain  assistance  in  partially  sharing  the 
risks  presented  by  new  and  unfamiliar  markets. 
Risk  sharing  through  the  provision  of  loan  capi- 
tal can  often  be  the  decisive  factor  in  enabling 
private  enterprise  to  embark  upon  major  projects 
of  considerable  importance  and  significance  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interests. 

Lest  I  leave  the  impression  that  our  interest  in 
free  enterprise  is  confined  to  the  large  projects  in 
which  substantial  American  interests  invest,  let 
me  emphasize  our  interest  in  and  support  of  de- 
velopment banks  or  loan  funds  which  extend  long- 
term    credit    to    small    businessmen.      To    such 
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institutions  the  DLF  had  extended  14  loans  and 
one  guaranty  totaling  almost  $75  million  by 
January  31  of  this  year.  Thirty-three  loans  under 
$100,000  have  been  made  by  such  institutions  as 
the  result  of  DLF  credits. 

Our  own  American  experience  highlights  the 
importance  of  such  lending  to  our  objectives  in 
the  less  developed  areas.  We  know  from  long 
experience  how  the  viability  of  a  free  economy 
rests  on  the  small  entrepreneurs  who  form  its 
core.  And  we  also  appreciate  that  without  a 
strong  middle  class,  comprised  largely  of  inde- 
pendent, small  businessmen,  free  institutions  have 
an  uncertain  foundation. 

Proposed  Increase  in  Capital 

It  is  with  this  record  and  this  view  of  the  fu- 
ture that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  Congress  for  a  $700  million  increase 
in  its  capital.  New  financing  in  this  amount,  out 
of  funds  already  authorized,  would  enable  the 
DLF  to  expand  its  lending  operations  to  a  level 
in  fiscal  year  1961  about  $150  million  higher  than 
it  attained  in  each  of  the  2  previous  fiscal  years. 

This  increase  is  essential  if  the  DLF  is  to  con- 
tinue its  activity  in  most  of  the  43  countries  to 
which  loans  have  already  been  extended,  expand 
its  operations  selectively  in  those  countries  where 
rapid  economic  gains  are  potentially  the  greatest, 
and  enlarge  its  support  of  private  U.S.  capital  in 
its  efforts  to  join  in  the  development  effort 
abroad. 

Beneath  these  reasons  for  a  higher  level  of 
lending  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  however, 
lies  another,  more  fundamental  one.  It  originates 
in  the  wish,  as  expressed  in  section  503(c)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  that  bilateral  grants  of 
economic  assistance  be  progressively  reduced  and 
terminated.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  reducing  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance are  those  courses  of  action  which  hasten 
economic  growth  and  self-sufficiency.  Certainly 
the  developmental  loans  of  the  DLF  are  one  such 
means.  The  goal  expressed  in  section  503(c)  ar- 
gues, I  believe,  for  a  larger  role  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

In  preparing  this  request  we  have  taken  into 
account  an  anticipated  rise  in  capital  available 
from  international  institutions  and  other  nations. 
We  have  assumed  that  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  will  undertake  some  of  the  lending 


in  Latin  America  during  fiscal  year  1961  whicr| 
the  DLF  would  otherwise  assume,  that  the  Inter- 
national  Development  Association  will  not  com  j 
mence  operations  until  late  in  the  year,  and  thai] 
our  efforts  to  increase  the  contributions  of  otheij 
industrialized  nations  to  this  effort  will  be  sub  i 
stantially  successful. 

Applications,  moreover,  are  still  being  received 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  our  available  funds.  On  th( 
basis  of  the  discussions  throughout  the  work 
which  I  have  already  described,  we  know  of  ap 
parently  sound  applications  in  preparation  which 
together  with  those  now  on  hand,  would  requir< 
even  more  than  the  funds  we  are  now  requesting 

Conclusions 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  thank  you  for  this  op 
portunity  and  in  closing  reiterate  my  own  firri 
conviction  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  is  about  to  pass  its  first  $1  billion  in  lendinj 
commitments,  has  well  served  and  will  continu 
to  serve  an  essential  national  purpose  in  helpinj 
people  throughout  the  world  to  maintain  fre 
societies. 
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Mutual  Security  Program:  Summary  Report  on  Grant  Economic  Assistance 
Relating  to  Defense  Support  and  Special  Assistance  Programs 


Following  is  (1)  the  text  of  a  letter  of  trans- 
nittal  dated  February  29  from  Acting  Secretary 
Dillon  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
iccompanied  a  full  classified  report  submitted  to 
'he  Congress  pursuant  to  section  503(c)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
[2)  a  general  summary  report  submitted  on 
March  4-.1 


'ress  release  100  dated  March  4 
•ETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  February  29,  1960 

The  President  has  directed  me  to  transmit  to 
he  Congress,  pursuant  to  Section  503(c)  of  the 
lutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  a  report 
f  the  plans  of  the  Executive  Branch  for  progres- 
ively  reducing  and  terminating,  wherever  prac- 
icable,  bilateral  grants  of  economic  assistance  in 
he  Defense  Support  and  Special  Assistance  cate- 
ories.  There  is  attached  a  full  report  together 
'ith  an  annex  projecting  the  future  of  these  pro- 
rams  country  by  country,  which  of  necessity,  be- 
iuse  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  contents,  is 
eing  furnished  on  a  classified  basis.  A  general 
ammary  report  which  is  unclassified  is  being  pre- 
pared and  will  be  provided  to  the  Congress  in  a 
Jw  days. 


i  For  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  Con- 
fess on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  1961,  together 
|ith  statements  by  Secretary  Herter  and  Mr.  Dillon  see 
JDLlbtiw  of  Mar.  7,  I960,  p.  369.  For  statements  by 
iimes  W.  Riddleberger,  Director  of  the  International 
^operation  Administration,  and  Vance  Brand,  Managing 
itrector  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  see  pp.  445  and 

'"• 
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For  a  number  of  years,  programs  of  grant  eco- 
nomic assistance  have  been  proposed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  approved  by  the  Congress  as 
the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  the  attain- 
ment of  United  States  objectives.  Such  programs 
have  been  annually  reviewed  by  both  branches  of 
the  government.  These  programs  have  served  our 
national  interests  over  a  wide  range  of  special  and 
emergency  situations  and  have  contributed 
measurably  to  our  security.  They  have  been  an 
indispensable  instrument  of  foreign  policy  over 
a  period  of  rapid  and  sometimes  violent  change. 
Thus,  in  formulating  plans  for  progressively  re- 
ducing and  eventually  terminating  such  programs 
we  have  had  to  review  the  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grams and  to  determine  whether  there  were  al- 
ternative and  equally  satisfactory  methods  of 
securing  these  objectives. 

An  intensive  review  of  the  goals  of  our  economic 
assistance  programs  has  been  made  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  concerned.  This  review  has  con- 
firmed the  main  conclusions  of  studies  of  our 
foreign  aid  methods  undertaken  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  in  1956  and  1957. 
During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  grant  aid,  particu- 
larly for  countries  receiving  Defense  Support 
assistance.  For  fiscal  year  1961  the  requirement 
for  Defense  Support  is  $111  million  less  than  was 
requested  last  year.  There  has  been  a  gradual  but 
continuous  shift  from  grant  to  loan  programs. 

The  principal  means  of  reduction  in  grant  aid 
is  in  courses  of  action  which  will  accelerate  the 
process  of  economic  growth  in  less  developed  na- 
tions and  hasten  their  economic  independence. 
This  argues  for  increased  emphasis  on  economic 
development  loans  and  a  larger  role  for  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund.    It  also  indicates  a  need  for 
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reform  of  these  economic  policies  and  administra- 
tive weaknesses  in  the  major  aid-recipient  nations 
which  stifle  initiative  and  impede  economic  expan- 
sion. Our  future  plans  take  account  of  these 
requirements.  Economic  growth,  however,  is  not 
susceptible  to  precise  scheduling.  Conditions 
under  which  progress  is  possible  can  be  described, 
and  our  energies  and  resources  can  be  concentrated 
to  these  ends,  but  no  timetable  of  achievement  can 
be  advanced.  The  accompanying  report  indicates 
the  numerous  conditional  factors  which  may  affect 
our  future  courses  of  action. 

More  generally,  however,  we  must  allow  for  our- 
selves a  range  of  flexibility  in  the  instruments  and 
techniques  of  our  foreign  policy  for  the  uncertain 
years  ahead.  The  accomplishment  of  our  mutual 
security  objectives,  upon  which  everything  de- 
pends, will  require  not  only  the  devotion  and 
energies  of  the  men  and  women  responsible  for 
the  day  to  day  conduct  of  our  activities  abroad 
but  also  the  availability  of  resources  in  the  forms 
most  suitable  to  the  tasks  to  be  performed. 

We  have  now,  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
methods  of  assistance  designed  for  our  several 
military,  political,  and  economic  purposes  abroad. 
In  the  past,  we  have  found  grants  of  economic 
assistance  indispensable  to  some  of  these  purposes. 
Our  review  of  goals,  and  our  assessment  of  the 
prospective  world  environment  within  which  these 
goals  will  be  sought  after,  argues  very  strongly 
that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Economic  progress  in  the  poorer  nations  re- 
mains an  abiding  problem  of  our  times.  The 
great  gulf  between  living  standards  of  the  people 
of  the  industrial  countries  and  those  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  must  be  narrowed.  As  the  accom- 
panying report  indicates,  we  look  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  gradually  diminishing  needs  for 
grants  of  economic  assistance  abroad  and  for  an 
increase  in  emphasis  on  loans  for  the  direct  ob- 
jective of  economic  development. 

The  continuation  of  or  the  termination  or  reduc- 
tion of  grant  assistance  proposed  in  this  report 
represents  the  best  judgment  based  on  the  current 
situation  in  each  of  the  countries  concerned  and 
in  the  world  as  a  whole.  However,  we  all  realize 
that  this  is  a  time  of  fluid  political  conditions  in 
which  political  change  is  frequent  and  sometimes 
drastic  and  unexpected.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  conditions  may  change  so  rapidly  and  so 
greatly  that  it  would  be  possible  to  speed  up  the 
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timetable  in  some  countries,  or  it  may  be  necessary 
to  slow  it  down  in  others.  As  the  proposals  in 
this  report  are  being  implemented,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  each  country  situation  under  con- 
stant review  in  order  to  ensure  that  our  actions 
are  consonant  with  conditions  at  the  time. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon 

Acting  Secretary 

TEXT  OF  REPORT 

Preface 

Section  503(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  provides  as 
follows : 

The  President  shall  include  in  his  recommendations  t( 
the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  programs  under  thu 
act,  a  specific  plan  for  each  country  receiving  bilatera 
grant  assistance  in  the  categories  of  Defense  Support  c-; 
Special  Assistance  whereby,  wherever  practicable,  sue) 
grant  assistance  shall  be  progressively  reduced  anc 
terminated. 

A  detailed  report  in  response  to  this  statutory  require 
ment  is  being  submitted  to  the  Congressional  Committee 
considering  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Program  fc' 
fiscal  year  1961.  That  report  deals  with  general  issue 
of  foreign  economic  assistance  policy  raised  by  the  amene 
ment.  It  contains  planned  courses  of  action  with  resper 
to  future  Defense  Support  and  Special  Assistance  b: 
lateral  grant  aid,  projected  country  by  country.  The  K 
port  is  of  necessity  classified  because  of  the  sensitive  ma 
terial  upon  which  it  touches. 

However,  the  subject  of  the  report  is  of  such  genera 
interest  and  importance  that  it  was  deemed  appropriate  t 
provide,  on  an  unclassified  basis,  as  much  of  its  genera 
content  and  conclusions  as  could  be  done  without  injur 
to  the  security  interests  of  ourselves  and  of  other  nation 
which  are  involved.  This  unclassified  version  of  the  H: 
port  has  therefore  been  prepared. 

Introduction 

Objectives.  The  reexamination  of  our  forward  plai 
ning  under  Section  503(c)  required  a  review  of  the  ol 
jectives  of  foreign  economic  aid  programs  and  of  th 
methods  and  instruments  available  for  prosecuting  thes 
objectives. 

Our  grant  economic  assistance  programs  to  a  very  larg 
extent  trace  to  military  and  political  emergencies:  tt 
war  in  Korea,  the  military  struggles  in  the  IndochiD 
peninsula,  the  political  upheavals  in  the  Near  East,  an 
the  abrupt  emergence  of  the  new  countries  out  of  tt 
breakup  of  colonial  systems.  Aid  programs  had  to  be  d 
signed  to  strengthen  weak  and  divided  states,  to  he! 
support  military  deterrents  to  aggression,  and  to  coi 
with  urgent  political  problems  in  the  new  countries  an' 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Sino- Soviet  bloc. 

Grants  of  economic  assistance  were  and  are  appropria; 
to  these  circumstances  and  to  our  objectives  in  them. 

We  have  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund  an  agency  ar 
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economic  resources  for  the  specific  and  direct  purpose  of 
promoting  economic  development  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  It  provides  aid  for  sound  development  projects 
and  programs  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  As  a  general  rule, 
loan  assistance  is  suited  to  the  economic  development 
purpose  and  under  present  policies  is  used  for  it. 

This  distinction  of  purpose  is  important  to  the  planning 
of  reductions  in  grants  of  economic  aid.  Given  our 
different  immediate  objectives,  grants  and  loans  are 
not  in  a  strict  sense  interchangeable.  For  many  situa- 
tions, the  grant  method  is  essential  to  the  successful 
achievement  of  our  aims.  Plans  for  reducing  grants  of 
aid  must  seek  progress  toward  our  objectives  rather 
than  changes  in  the  method  of  aid. 

Means  to  reductions  of  grant  aid.  The  varied  objectives 
of  our  grant  economic  assistance  programs  make  it  im- 
possible to  establish  a  uniform  pattern  of  planning.  In 
a  number  of  the  smaller  programs,  a  more  or  less  clear 
path  to  our  primary  objectives  can  be  marked  out.  In 
others,  however,  the  attainment  of  our  objectives  depends 
on  the  success  of  a  broad  program  of  action,  of  which 
grant  assistance  is  one  part. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  major  Defense  Support  programs  in  five 
countries :  Korea,  China,  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 
These  five  programs,  it  is  presently  estimated,  will  ac- 
count in  fiscal  year  1960  for  over  73  per  cent  of  Mutual 
Security  Act  obligations  for  defense  support  assistance. 

For  this  group  of  countries  in  particular,  the  only 
practicable  means  through  which  a  reduction  of  grant 
economic  assistance  can  be  envisaged  is  to  be  found  mainly 
in  expansion  of  their  own  economic  capabilities.  This 
in  turn  depends  upon  our  Mutual  Security  aid  policies 
is  a  whole,  upon  the  availability  of  other  sources  of 
economic  assistance,  upon  the  domestic  policies  and  atti- 
:udes  of  the  countries  concerned  and  upon  the  extent 
ind  nature  of  internal  and  external  pressures  upon  them. 
Dur  objectives  probably  will  call  for  more  development 
oan  assistance  as  a  part  of  the  process ;  as  a  result  the 
•esources  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  will  be  of  key 
mportance. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  our  plans  do  not  project  the  termina- 
ion  of  all  present  grant  aid  needs  in  a  defined  period 
)f  time.  This  seems  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in 
he  light  of  the  known  factors  and  our  own  objectives. 
Moreover,  new  needs  for  grant  aid  are  likely  to  arise. 
The  grant  method  of  economic  assistance  is  peculiarly 
veil  adapted  to  the  purposes  and  situations  to  which  it 
las  been  devoted.  It  has  been  an  essential  instrument 
'f  foreign  policy  and,  In  an  uncertain  world,  promises 
I  o  remain  so. 

After  these  necessary  qualifications,  however,  it  seems 
jlear  that  the  foreign  economic  aid  program  is  moving, 
,is  rapidly  as  is  compatible  with  our  own  interests,  in  the 
jlirection  pointed  to  in  Section  503(c).  If  the  plans  and 
programs  discussed  prove  possible  of  realization,  there 
Wfl  be  gradual  reductions  in  present  grant  economic  aid 
,  equirements.  If  needs  for  grants  for  military  and  po- 
litical objectives  do  decline,  the  emphasis  of  our  economic 
assistance  policy  as  a  whole  can  be  placed  more  and 
jaore  on  the  longer  run  purpose  of  helping  to  foster  eco- 
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nomic  growth.  Our  institutional  and  policy  structure  has 
already  been  partially  redesigned  for  this  objective.  The 
opportunity  to  direct  resources  and  energies  to  it  in 
greater  measure  will  be  a  welcome  challenge. 

The  Objectives  of  Foreign  Aid 

GRANT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Defense  Support  assistance,  provided  to  12  countries,  is 
presently  estimated  to  require  $765  million  in  fiscal  year 
1960  and  may  have  to  be  increased  before  the  year  ends. 
Among  these  countries,  Korea,  Vietnam,  China,  Pakistan, 
and  Turkey  are  presently  expected  to  receive  about  $575 
million.  The  programs  range  from  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  military  facilities  in  the  Philippines  to 
general  economic  support  for  these  major  recipients. 

The  Defense  Support  programs  are  designed  to  provide, 
through  grant  economic  aid,  the  margin  of  resources 
necessary  to  assure  the  capability  of  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  military  forces  and  strength  mu- 
tually agreed  to  be  required  for  the  common  defense.  In 
the  broadest  sense,  they  are  intended  to  prevent  the 
economic  retrogression  and  political  instability  that  would 
follow  if  the  country  were  to  attempt  to  rely  on  its  own 
resources  to  provide  this  degree  of  military  strength.  Our 
aid  is  thus  provided  for  mutual  objectives  where  the  de- 
fense interest  is  paramount.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
consider  these  as  objectives  properly  to  be  sought  through 
grants  of  aid. 

Special  Assistance  is  a  flexible  category  of  economic  aid 
which  has  as  its  broadly  stated  purposes  the  maintenance 
or  promotion  of  political  or  economic  stability  abroad. 

Programs  in  this  category  are  being  used  to  support 
friendly  governments  that  have  come  under  heavy  exter- 
nal political  pressure ;  to  cope  with  political  and  economic 
emergencies ;  to  maintain  an  American  presence  and  in- 
terest in  situations  where  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist 
efforts  at  penetration  have  been  on  a  substantial  scale; 
to  provide  economic  aid  for  defense  purposes  where  it  has 
been  found  infeasible  to  enter  into  the  usual  mutual  se- 
curity relationship ;  to  assist  with  small  scale  projects  or 
programs  supplementary  to  technical  cooperation  activi- 
ties ;  and  to  provide  assistance  to  projects,  for  example  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  education,  which  are  of  a  non- 
loanable  character. 

Most  of  the  bilateral  Special  Assistance  programs  are 
grant  programs.  Our  objectives  in  these  programs  usually 
do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  loans  or  fit  the  procedures  of 
established  lending  institutions.  Special  Assistance  grants 
are  provided  mainly  for  projects  or  purposes  in  themselves 
economically  constructive  but  not  on  their  own  merits  re- 
imbursable. A  special  case  here  is  the  support  of  activities 
directly  related  to  technical  assistance.  In  such  cases, 
the  loan  method  clearly  could  not  serve  our  objectives. 
Each  Special  Assistance  program,  however,  involves  a 
separate  judgment  about  the  most  effective  means  to  the 
achievement  of  our  specific  aims,  and  in  some  cases  Mutual 
Security  loans,  rather  than  grants,  are  used. 

Validity  of  grant  aid  objectives.  Do  the  general  security 
and  political  objectives  of  the  grant  aid  programs  remain 
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valid?  The  answer  to  this  depends  basically  on  judgments 
about  the  kind  of  world  in  which  our  foreign  policy  will 
have  to  be  conducted  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

These  give  no  present  basis  for  expecting  that  the  under- 
lying conditions  which  created  needs  for  grant  aid  in  the 
past  will  now  disappear.  In  Asia,  the  divided  countries 
and  the  newly  independent  states  continue  under  the 
ominous  shadow  of  the  Communist  Chinese  regime.  The 
Near  East  is  still  politically  unstable.  The  process  of 
rapid  political  change  in  the  less  developed  areas  as  a 
whole  seems  certain  to  continue.  The  Communist  sub- 
versive effort,  worldwide,  is  not  diminishing.  The  reali- 
ties of  the  military  balance  between  East  and  West  give 
no  satisfactory  basis  for  looking  forward  to  a  declining 
level  of  defense  requirements  and  particularly  not  to  a 
declining  requirement  for  defense  against  local  aggression. 

Against  this  background,  the  overall  purposes  of  the 
Defense  Support  and  Special  Assistance  programs  are 
sound.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  share  the  burdens  of  mutual 
defense,  to  support  or  assist  countries  exposed  to  unusual 
political  or  military  hazards,  and  to  help  new  countries 
to  get  off  to  a  favorable  start  as  independent  states.  We 
need  economic  assistance  methods  suited  for  these  ob- 
jectives. To  reduce  or  end  the  requirements  for  grant  aid 
by  altering  or  abandoning  the  goals  of  such  aid  is  a  con- 
ceivable but  not  an  acceptable  approach. 

LOAN  ASSISTANCE 

Under  our  current  policies  economic  development  as- 
sistance is  provided,  as  a  general  rule,  as  a  loan,  and 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  which  for  the  current  fiscal  year  has  received 
appropriations  of  $550  million  for  lending. 

Our  national  interest  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  less  developed  countries  is  well  recognized.  The  wide, 
and  in  some  cases  growing,  disparities  in  standards  of 
life  as  between  people  in  the  industrial  countries  and 
those  in  the  less  developed  nations  make  for  a  profoundly 
unstabilizing  force  in  the  world.  Expectations  of  a  bet- 
ter future  have  been  aroused  and  persist.  Unless  there 
is  economic  expansion,  population  growth  alone  will  frus- 
trate them.  We  can  ill  afford  to  have  whole  societies 
increasingly  embittered  and  despairing.  Even  on  the 
narrower  ground  of  sustaining  our  material  prosperity, 
we  need  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  more  productive 
countries  which  can  also  be  better  customers  and  trading 
partners.  Economic  development  is  one  of  the  prerequi- 
sites to  an  evolution  of  the  world  which  will  enhance 
our  national  safety  and  well-being. 

Obviously,  economic  development  is  not  set  aside  as 
the  objective  of  only  one  instrument  or  method  of  policy. 
Our  technical  assistance  programs  always  have  been 
directed  specifically  to  helping  develop  the  basic  skills 
and  institutions  necessary  to  economic  growth.  Our 
grant  economic  programs  help  to  set  a  floor  of  economic 
activity  from  which  economic  expansion  is  possible;  or, 
in  assisting  toward  other  objectives,  they  provide  some 
of  the  resources  needed  for  development.  Our  sales  of 
agricultural  surpluses  for  local  currencies  are  related  to 
the  economic  development  objective. 
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At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  need  for  a  method 
economic  assistance  having  development  as  its  primary  *a 
objective,  with  its  procedures  and  techniques  created  for"1 
this  main  purpose.  This  was  a  basic  conclusion  of  thesa 
intensive  studies  of  foreign  economic  aid  carried  on  in  r 
1956  and  1957  by  the  Executive  Branch  and  by  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  and  the  Senate.  These  studies  uni-1'1 
formly  agreed  that  our  foreign  economic  aid  program  ' 
had  to  be  devoted  to  a  variety  of  purposes  and  that  each1, 
of  these  purposes  should  be  pursued  by  methods  spe-ir' 
cifically  suited  to  it.  In  the  case  of  economic  develop-  r 
ment,  it  was  concluded  that  the  proper  instrument  would" 
be  an  agency  to  make  loans  on  flexible  terms  for  the! 
financing  of  development  programs  and  projects.  To  - 
give  effectiveness  to  this  judgment,  the  Congress  and  the1' 
Executive  Branch  established  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

The  choice  of  the  loan  method  of  providing  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  economic  development  derives  f rom  I 
two  principal  considerations. 

First,  the  economic  development  of  another  country,  . 
while  clearly  in  our  general  and  long  term  interest,  does 
not  normally  represent  a  requirement  of  such  urgency 
from  our  point  of  view  as  to  necessitate  the  provision 
of  grant  assistance.  The  growth  of  an  economy  depends 
on  more  than  the  provision  of  additional  resources.  If 
the  determination  and  capability  to  achieve  growth  exists,  . 
the  loan  technique  for  financing  development  is  suitable 
to  the  interests  of  both  the  lender  and  the  borrower. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  repayment.  Financ- 
ing of  the  creation  or  expansion  of  economic  capabilities 
and  facilities  which  help  create  the  means  for  repayment, 
is  logically  to  be  provided  through  lending. 

Aid  in  the  form  of  either  grants  or  loans  can  and 
should  be  so  administered  as  to  encourage  sensible  and 
sound  economic  and  fiscal  policies.  The  use  of  the  loan 
technique  is  not  incompatible  with  this  objective.  The 
process  of  preparing  and  justifying  loan  requests  can 
itself  be  a  part  of  the  broad  process  of  economic  growth. 
The  lending  agency  can  require  that  loan  applications 
reflect  an  examination  of  relative  economic  needs  and 
priorities,  expressed  in  terms  of  costs.  It  can  also  re- 
quire the  would-be  borrower  to  view  possible  expenditures 
in  the  light  of  basic  economic  considerations.  These 
actions  help  to  impose  a  desirable  economic  discipline 
on  the  borrower. 

Prospects  for  Achievement  of  Short  Run  Objectives 

The  foregoing  discussion  argues  that,  while  the  grant 
and  loan  programs  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  are 
closely  related,  loans  are  not  in  a  significant  degree  sub- 
stitutable  for  grants.  This  follows  because  our  objectives 
fix  the  pattern  of  aid  as  between  loans  and  grants. 
Reductions  in  grant  economic  aid  depend  on  progress 
toward  the  particular  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  rather  than  on  a  shift  among  the  economic  aid  meth- 
ods of  the  Act. 

The  variety  of  the  grant  aid  programs  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  project  uniform  courses  of  action  for  expediting 
the  achievement  of  their  objectives.    In  a  number  of  cases, 
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it  objectives  are  limited  and  it  is  feasible  to  schedule 
ore  or  less  firmly  future  reductions  in  grant  aid.  In 
jJiers,  we  have  set  target  dates  for  the  termination  of 
•esent  programs.  In  a  few  instances,  on  the  other  hand, 
ie  context  within  which  our  grant  economic  aid  is  pro- 
ded  gives  no  basis  for  expecting  or  planning  reductions 
that  aid. 

Finally  our  major  Defense  Support  programs  present 
unique  set  of  issues  and  problems.  Among  these,  the 
ograms  for  Korea,  China,  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  and  Tur- 
sy  are  expected  to  account  in  fiscal  year  1960  for  an 
timated  73  per  cent  of  all  Defense  Support  economic 
sistance.  Because  of  their  magnitude,  these  programs 
id  the  planning  for  them  have  been  considered  in  more 
tail. 

ie  Problem  of  Reducing  Defense  Support  Grant  Aid 

Magnitude  of  deficits.  In  each  of  the  major  Defense 
ipport  countries  there  is  a  very  large  gap  between,  on 
e  one  hand,  total  requirements  for  goods  and  services 
B,  on  the  other,  the  capabilities  of  the  local  economies 
produce  goods  and  services  to  match  these  demands, 
us  gap,  or  deficit,  is  especially  large  in  Korea,  in 
kistan,  in  Vietnam,  in  China  and  in  Turkey.  In  each 
^e,  it  is  attributable  in  whole  or  in  large  part  to  the 
sts  of  military  forces  maintained  in  the  mutual  de- 
lse.  Grants  of  Defense  Support  aid  are  intended  to 
ike  possible  the  continued  maintenance  of  those  forces 
filling  a  portion  of  the  deficits. 

[n  considering  the  problem  of  dealing  with  deficits  of 
s  magnitude,  two  initial  assumptions  are  made.  One 
ates  to  the  defense  budgets  which  directly  underlie 
J  deficits,  the  other  to  the  continuing  availability  of 
^cultural  surpluses  as  a  partial  means  of  meeting 
!  deficits. 

Defense  budgets.  In  the  Defense  Support  program 
intries,  however,  the  Communist  threat  is  a  highly  im- 
diate  one.  If  the  free  world  is  to  have  a  flexible  capac- 
for  meeting  that  threat,  effective  local  forces  are  re- 
Ted  in  the  most  directly  exposed  areas.  This  is  a 
luirement  that  does  not  now  appear  to  be  susceptible 
leing  diminished  significantly. 

f,  however,  developments  make  it  feasible  to  hold  de- 
se  budgets  more  or  less  stable,  increased  economic 
labilities  can  then  be  devoted  to  productive  investment 
il  to  meeting  the  consumption  needs  of  growing 
mlations. 

Agricultural  surpluses.  An  important  contribution  of 
jources  has  been  made  to  grant  aid  countries  through 
il  currency  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
ler  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
it  and  Assistance  Act,  usually  known  as  Public  Law 
Among  the  countries  having  large  Defense  Support 
'grams,  Pakistan  in  1959  received  $86  million  of  agri- 
-ural  commodities,  Turkey  $35  million,  Korea  $34 
lion,  and  China  $13  million. 

'he  utility  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  spe- 
:  country  situations  is  strictly  dependent,  of  course, 
)ur  availabilities  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  countries 
eerned  to  absorb  amounts  in  excess  of  normal  require- 


ments. Where  all  requirements  for  the  particular  com- 
modities that  we  have  in  surplus  are  satisfied,  through 
local  output  or  normal  imports,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
Public  Law  480  commodities  supplementing  Mutual 
Security  Act  assistance.  Also,  especially  in  the  case  of 
food  grains,  fairly  small  increases  in  domestic  production 
will  often  make  the  difference  between  shortage  and 
sufficiency.  Wide  shifts  in  requirements  from  year  to 
year  are  thus  quite  possible. 

It  is  anticipated,  nevertheless,  that  sizeable  demands 
for  surplus  foods  and  fibres  over  and  above  normal  needs 
will  continue  in  the  countries  receiving  grant  economic 
aid.  The  assumption  is  made,  therefore,  that  it  will  be 
possible,  as  in  the  past,  to  serve  important  economic  pur- 
poses with  surplus  agricultural  commodities  on  terms 
similar  to  those  of  Public  Law  480. 

Economic  Development.  The  most  promising  means  of 
reducing  Defense  Support  needs  is  through  the  more 
rapid  economic  development  of  the  countries  concerned. 
We  intend  to  take  vigorous  and  specific  actions  looking  to 
an  expansion  of  the  domestic  economic  capabilities  of  the 
countries  now  requiring  heavy  grants  of  Defense  Support 
aid.  To  the  extent  that  such  measures  expedite  economic 
development,  the  economic  deficits  of  the  aid  receiving 
countries  will  diminish,  and  with  them  the  needs  for  grant 
economic  aid. 

This  approach,  it  should  be  stated  frankly,  does  not 
lend  itself  to  a  timetable  of  scheduled  aid  reductions. 
Economic  development  is  a  highly  complex  matter.  We 
can  identify  the  main  elements  in  it  but  there  are  many 
uncertainties  about  the  forces  that  affect  them.  Present 
techniques  and  information  allow  forecasts  about  trends 
and  directions  of  change,  but  we  do  not  have  the  tools 
for  predicting  specific  magnitudes. 

Furthermore,  United  States  policies  and  actions  have 
limits  of  effectiveness.  Our  aid  programs,  even  the  very 
large  ones,  make  up  small  fractions,  rarely  as  much  as 
one-tenth,  of  the  total  resources  involved.  As  for  the 
policies  and  attitudes  of  other  governments  and  peoples, 
which  are  critically  important  variables,  we  could  not 
and  indeed  would  not  take  responsibility  for  deciding 
them  on  a  unilateral  basis. 

These  limitations  on  our  ability  to  foresee  or  manage 
events  in  detail  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot  set  some 
stated  level  of  economic  activity  in  another  country  as  an 
objective  of  American  policy.  The  issue  cannot  be  that 
much  under  our  control. 

The  possibilities  for  expediting  economic  development 
are  broadly  favorable,  however.  Economic  growth  has 
occurred  in  the  grant  aid  countries  and,  in  many  coun- 
tries, has  outrun  population  growth  by  varying  margins. 
For  example,  the  Republic  of  China  since  1956  has  had 
an  estimated  1.5  per  cent  rate  of  increase  annually  in 
per  capita  output. 

For  some  of  these  countries,  the  recent  past  has  been 
devoted  to  building  basic  political  institutions  or,  as  in 
Korea,  to  rebuilding  from  a  devastating  war.  The  next 
phase,  in  the  absence  of  new  military  threats  and  ten- 
sions, can  be  one  of  emphasis  on  progress  toward  economic 
viability.  This  is  also  the  view  of  political  leaders  in 
power  in  these  countries. 
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Our  planning  problem  is  to  identify — and  our  intention 
is  to  act  vigorously  in — the  areas  where  our  actions  can 
be  most  effective  in  providing  the  means,  or  removing 
the  hindrances,  to  economic  development. 

In  a  broad  sense,  these  are,  first,  capital  assistance  for 
expanded  investment  and,  second,  actions  that  will  help 
to  make  existing  and  future  investment  more  productive. 
Investment  assistance.  This  is  a  matter  for  develop- 
ment lending  on  our  part,  and  on  the  part  of  other 
industrial  countries  and  the  international  agencies.  As 
time  goes  on,  private  foreign  investment  should  make  up 
an  increasing  element  in  it. 

Our  forward  planning  is  based  heavily  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  lending  agencies  will  increasingly  be  able  to 
finance  sound  development  projects  and  programs  outside 
the  probable  range  of  private  investment  in  the  countries 
receiving  grant  aid. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  can  meet  a  range 
of  developmental  needs,  without  putting  unmanageable 
immediate  burdens  on  the  international  accounts  of  the 
less  developed  countries,  is  particularly  important  in  this 
respect.  Its  continued  functioning,  with  substantial  re- 
sources and  flexible  techniques,  will  be  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  approach  outlined  here. 

An  aggressive  and  effective  program  of  development 
financing  will  require  in  some  countries  that  our  technical 
assistance  personnel  and  our  field  missions  provide  help 
and  guidance  in  planning  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams. It  may  also  involve  experiments  with  new  lend- 
ing techniques  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  provision  of  limited  credits  on  which 
countries  could  draw  if  increased  imports  resulting  from 
an  accelerated  development  effort  created  unusual  tem- 
porary strains  on  their  balance  of  payments. 

A  substantial  amount  of  foreign  economic  assistance  al- 
ready is  provided  by  other  nations  or  comes  from  inter- 
national financial  institutions.  The  United  States  is  cur- 
rently seeking  to  encourage  larger  contributions  from 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  to  the  general  task  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  less  developed  countries.  The 
outlook  on  this  score  is  favorable.  Further,  the  capital  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment has  been  increased  and  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  creation  of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. The  trend  is  toward  an  expansion  of  public  and 
private  capital  flows  to  the  developing  countries. 

This  process  will  have  an  indirect  effect  on  future  grant 
aid  requirements.  It  is  not  possible,  obviously,  to  fore- 
cast the  amounts  of  increased  economic  assistance  that 
will  go  to  individual  countries.  Moreover,  the  needs  of 
the  developing  nations  as  a  whole  for  investment  capital 
will  for  a  long  time  be  larger  than  available  supplies. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  Defense  Support  countries 
probably  will  be  able  to  obtain  added  assistance  for  the 
economic  development  needed  to  reduce  the  huge  resource 
deficits  that  now  exist. 

Possible  flows  of  private  capital  to  the  countries  under 
consideration  cannot  be  estimated  even  roughly.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  is  room,  in  these  countries  as 
in  many  other  less  developed  nations,  for  meaningful  im- 
provements in  policies  and  attitudes  bearing  on  private 
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foreign  investment.    This  is  a  critical  point  for  economic  < 
development  prospects.    It  bears  not  only  on  supplies  of 
capital  but  also  upon  the  likelihood  that  such  capital  will 
be  fully  productive. 

Productivity  of  investment.    The  second  part  of  a  pro- 
gram  for  economic  development  must  stress  improvements 
in    those    factors    that    restrict    the    productiveness   oil 
investment. 

Our  technical  assistance  already  has  made  major  con- 
tributions to  creating  or  expanding  the  basic  skills  and 
institutions  that  are  necessary.  This  is  clearly,  however 
a  long  term  process.  We  shall  need  to  continue  training 
programs  and  advisory  services  on  a  substantial  scale  as 
an  essential  complement  to  our  foreign  economi< 
assistance. 

The  productivity  of  capital,  and  the  supply  of  capita 
as  well,  is  dependent  on  government  policies  an< 
attitudes. 

This  is  a  matter  of  key  importance.  Capital  assist,. 
ance  from  public  sources  can  break  investment  bottle 
necks  and  provide  resources  that  would  not  otherwis- 
be  available.  But  such  investment  must  have  an  envirot 
ment  generally  favorable  to  economic  activity  if  it 
productivity  is  to  be  maximized.  The  creation  of  sue! 
an  environment  is  a  part  of  the  economic  developmen 
problem. 

There  is  no  specific  formula  for  this.  In  fact,  the  polic, 
issues  are  seldom  clear  cut.  Usually  they  are  combine 
with  sensitivities  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  affect  til 
exercise  of  our  influence.  Nevertheless,  where  it  is  plai 
that  potentially  remediable  policies  of  another  governmer 
perpetuate  the  needs  for  extraordinary  assistance,  we  ca 
properly  look  for  ways  to  cooperate  in  amending  thos 
policies.  Or,  on  the  other  side,  where  opportunities  a] 
pear  for  collaboration  in  positive  programs  to  fost< 
economic  development,  it  will  be  in  our  interest  to  vie 
them  sympathetically. 

Specifically,  we  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  consultin 
with  aid  receiving  governments  on  such  matters  as : 

Policies  and  attitudes  toward  the  private  business  secto 
including  private  foreign  investment. 

Fiscal  and  tax  policies,  as  they  relate  to  investment  ai 
to  price  stability. 

Proposed  increases  in  military  expenditures. 
Exchange  rates  and  foreign  trade  regulations  and  co 
trols. 

Economic  development  plans  and  programs. 

Specific  applications.  Plans  embodying  the  dual  a 
proach  outlined  above  are  spelled  out  in  the  classifl' 
report  submitted  to  the  Congress.  Although  these  plai 
list  specific  possibilities  for  future  reductions  in  gra: 
Defense  Support,  they  point  to  economic  growth  as  t> 
chief  means  to  progressive  cuts  in  grant  aid  requiremen . 
In  the  case  of  China,  we  have  received  from  that  Go 
ernment  a  proposal  for  the  hastening  of  progress  towal 
independence  from  extraordinary  grant  economic  aid.  TJ 
Government  of  China  has  put  forth  a  series  of  measuU 
it  would  take  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  economic  expansii 
in  Taiwan.  These  are  designed,  in  the  main,  to  give  p- 
vate  enterprise  greater  scope  and  incentive.  We  consicr 
that  the  momentum  already   achieved   by  the  Taiwi 
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conomy  holds  out  relatively  unique  possibilities  for  the 
access  of  this  kind  of  effort. 

We  propose,  subject  to  Congressional  appropriations,  to 
rovide  within  Defense  Support  grant  assistance  for  FY 
961  an  incentive  component  to  be  used  for  additional 
aiports  required  in  connection  with  an  accelerated  rate 
f  domestic  investment  and  to  encourage  the  Chinese 
overnment  in  taking  the  measures  necessary  to  induce 
he  acceleration.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  result  of  these 
ctions  will  be  additional  needs  for  imported  machinery, 
quipment,  structural  steel,  spare  parts,  and  industrial  raw 
laterials.  If  such  demands  were  to  go  unmet,  strong 
Qflationary  pressures  would  be  created  and  the  economic 
rowth  process  retarded  or  distorted.    The  assurance  of 

sufficient  volume  of  imports  is  thus  essential  to  the  suc- 
ess  of  the  program. 

This  is  frankly  an  experimental  approach.  While 
?e  regard  this  grant  economic  assistance  as  essential  to 
aunching  the  new  program,  we  believe  the  principal  sup- 
port for  development  should  be  the  Development  Loan 
I'und.  Thus  we  will  review,  in  the  light  of  the  year's 
xperience,  the  roles  of  grant  and  loan  aid  in  meeting 
uture  requirements. 

Additionally,  we  expect  from  the  Government  of  China 
.  much  increased  volume  of  requests  for  loan  assistance 
or  development  projects  in  the  public  sector.  There 
ppear  to  be  good  opportunities,  also,  for  Development 
joan  Fund  credits  and  guarantees  for  Chinese  and  foreign 
irivate  investors  on  a  sizeable  scale. 

This  program  for  Taiwan,  it  is  to  be  stressed,  empha- 
izes  both  elements  of  an  economic  development  program. 
Ve  propose,  on  the  one  hand,  to  increase  the  flow  of 
nvestment  capital  to  Taiwan,  while  on  the  other  we 
xpeet  from  the  Chinese  side  that  a  range  of  governmental 
tolicies  bearing  on  the  productivity  of  capital,  particularly 
a  the  private  sector,  will  be  rapidly  liberalized. 

Conclusions 

This  report  has  discussed  the  special  roles  assigned  to 
Tant  economic  assistance  under  our  present  foreign  aid 
lolicies.  Grants  of  economic  aid  have  served  the  na- 
tional interests  over  a  wide  range  of  special  and  emer- 
ency  situations  and  have  contributed  measurably  to  our 
ecurity.  They  have  been  an  indispensable  instrument  of 
oreign  policy  during  a  period  of  rapid  and  sometimes 
iolent  change.  Every  indication  is  that  we  shall  con- 
inne  to  need  the  grant  method  of  providing  aid  if  we 
re  effectively  to  prosecute  our  objective  of  a  peaceful 
nd  stable  world. 

,  There  are  some  prospects,  however,  for  a  declining  level 
f  grant  aid  requirements.  This  follows,  in  part,  from 
'rogress  toward  the  specific  objectives  of  many  of  our 
I  rant  programs  and  in  another  part  from  the  expecta- 
ion  that  the  economic  capacity  of  the  countries  receiving 
large  grant  aid  sums  can  be  progressively  enhanced. 
| -here  is  an  evident  opportunity  to  place  increasing  em- 
phasis on  economic  development  as  an  objective  and  it  is 
i  ais  opportunity  that  we  expect  to  seize  upon.  It  offers 
he  way  to  a  progressive  reduction  of  the  grant  aid  part 
if  our  total  foreign  economic  aid  program  and,  more 
Importantly,  to  the  growth  of  increasingly  self-reliant 
i  nd  prospering  allies  and  friends. 
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The  Republic  of  China 


On  December  8, 1949,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
as  a  result  of  Chinese  Communist  military  successes  on  the  main- 
land, established  its  provisional  capital  at  Taipei  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan.  It  was  a  government  whose  political  control  had  been 
made  precarious  by  military  defeat.  Its  very  existence  was 
threatened  with  internal  subversion  by  Communist  agents  and  by 
Communist  military  forces  massed  only  100  miles  away  across  the 
Formosa  Strait. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  account  of  the  remarkable  progress  made 
by  the  Republic  of  China  since  1949,  the  problems  it  has  overcome, 
its  situation  today,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future.  It  describes 
the  present  territorial  base  of  free  China,  its  history,  and  its 
resources. 

The  63-page  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  photographs. 
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Toward  Mutual  Understanding  Among  the  Americas 


President  Eisenhower  returned  to  Washington  on  March  7  after  a  2-week 
trip  to  South  America,  where  he  visited  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Uruguay.1  During  his  trip  the  President  held  talks  with  President  Juscelino 
Kubitschek  of  Brazil,  President  Arturo  Frondizi  of  Argentina,  President 
Jorge  Alessandri  of  Chile,  and  President  Benito  Nardone  of  Uruguay  and 
addressed  the  National  Congress  of  each  country.  On  March  8  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  report  on  his  trip  to  the  Nation  by  radio  and  television. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  President's  report,  together  with  his  addresses 
to  the  four  Congresses  and  the  joint  declarations  and  statements  issued  in 
each  country. 


REPORT  TO  THE  NATION,  MARCH  8 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  8  (as  delivered  text) 

Good  evening,  friends:  My  first  words  upon 
my  return  from  the  four  American  Eepublics  I 
have  just  visited  must  be  a  heartfelt  expression  of 
gratitude  for  the  friendly  receptions  my  associ- 
ates and  I  experienced  wherever  we  went. 

Millions  endured  for  long  hours  along  the 
streets  the  hot  summer  sun — and  occasionally  rain 
— to  let  us  know  of  the  enthusiastic  good  will  they 
have  for  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  nations  of  Latin  America — indeed 
as  I  have  found  in  all  of  the  18  countries  I  have 
visited  in  my  trips  of  recent  months  2 — there  is  a 
vast  reservoir  of  respect,  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America.  The  ex- 
pressions of  this  attitude  by  Latin  American 
peoples  and  their  leaders  were  so  enthusiastic  and 


*For  an  address  made  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the 
j  Nation  prior  to  his  departure,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7, 
il960,p.351. 

3  President  Eisenhower  visited  Europe  Aug.  26-Sept.  27, 
i  where  he  held  talks  with  officials  in  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France;  for  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  14, 
|1959,  p.  371,  Sept.  21,  1959,  p.  403,  and  Sept.  28,  1959,  p. 
!  135.  On  Dec.  22  the  President  returned  from  a  3-week 
|  trip  to  11  countries  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  South 
j&sia,  and  Africa;  for  background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  28,  1959, 
P.  931,  and  Jan.  11,  1960,  p.  46. 
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so  often  repeated  as  to  admit  no  possibility  of  mis- 
take. Two  or  three  insignificant  exceptions  to 
this  may  have  made  a  headline,  but  they  were  only 
minor  incidents,  lost  in  the  massed  welcome. 

This  was  a  good- will  trip ;  but  it  was  also  much 
more.  Members  of  my  party  and  I  held  serious 
conversations  and  exchanged  information  on  bi- 
lateral, hemispheric,  and  global  problems  with 
the  four  heads  of  states,  with  cabinet  members, 
with  leaders  of  labor,  education,  finance,  and 
business. 

Two  Impressions  From  Trip 

Two  impressions  are  highlighted  in  my  mind. 

First,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay 
treasure  as  much  as  we  do  freedom,  human  dig- 
nity, equality,  and  peace  with  justice.  In  free- 
dom they  are  determined  to  progress,  to  improve 
and  diversify  their  economies,  to  provide  better 
housing  and  education,  to  work  ceaselessly  for  ris- 
ing levels  of  human  well  being. 

Second,  while  certain  problems  are  continental 
in  scope,  nonetheless  each  of  the  countries  I  vis- 
ited— indeed,  each  of  the  20  Eepublics  of  Latin 
America — is  highly  individual.  Each  has  its  own 
unique  problems  and  ideas  regarding  future  de- 
velopment. Hence,  our  cooperation  with  each  Re- 
public must  be  tailored  to  its  particular  situation. 
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I  was  gratified  to  learn  that,  as  the  indispen- 
sable basis  for  their  self-improvement,  compre- 
hensive surveys  of  resources,  capacities,  objectives, 
and  costs  have  progressed  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
But  each  nation  feels  it  must  do  more  in  this  re- 
gard and  seeks  help  for  this  purpose.  The  United 
Nations  has  funds  for  such  p redevelopment 
studies.  The  new  Inter-American  Bank  also 
should  be  able  to  lend  technical  help.  The  studies 
of  each  country  called  for  under  Operation  Pan 
America 3  will  likewise  contribute  to  this  end. 

Once  sound  planning  has  made  significant 
progress,  a  nation  can  formulate  specific  projects 
for  action,  with  priorities  established  and  with 
confidence  that  each  development  will  open  still 
further  opportunity  to  speed  the  spiral  of  growth. 

The  execution  of  any  development  program  will 
of  course  depend  primarily  upon  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  peoples  themselves.  I  was  impressed, 
for  example,  by  what  I  saw  in  Chile.  I  visited 
a  low-cost  housing  project.  The  Government  had 
provided  land  and  utilities.  The  homeowners 
were  helping  one  another  build  the  new  houses. 
They  will  pay  for  them  monthly,  over  a  period  of 
years.  Personal  accomplishments  brought  pride 
to  their  eyes,  self-reliance  to  their  bearing.  Their 
new  homes  are  modest  in  size  and  character,  but 
I  cannot  possibly  describe  the  intense  satisfaction 
they  take  in  the  knowledge  that  they  themselves 
have  brought  about  this  great  forward  step  in 
their  living  conditions. 

In  Argentina  and  Uruguay  I  witnessed  en- 
couraging sights — men  building  schools,  homes, 
and  roads— and  in  Brazil,  erecting  a  wholly  new 
capital  city. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  know  that  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  ill  health  are  not  inevitable. 
They  are  determined  to  have  their  resources  and 
labors  yield  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children. 

I  assured  them  that,  most  earnestly,  we  of  the 
United  States  want  them  to  succeed.  We  realize 
that  to  speed  improvement  they  need  foreign  cap- 
ital. They  want  sound  loans,  public  and  private. 
Their  repayment  record  on  loans  previously  made 
is  noteworthy. 

International  and  United  States  lending  agen- 
cies have  recently  had  their  funds  greatly  in- 
creased.   The  new  Inter- American  Development 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090,  and 
Oct.  13, 1958,  p.  574. 
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Bank  will  soon  be  functioning.  I  believe  that 
each  nation  which  has  produced  a  well-conceived 
development  program  will  find  that  these  lending 
institutions  will  respond  to  their  needs.  Should 
this  not  be  so  in  a  particular  situation,  we  of  the 
United  States  would  want  to  know  the  circum- 
stances and  do  what  we  could  to  help  to  rectify  the 
difficulty. 

In  our  discussions  I  stressed  that  all  nations —  \ 
large  or  small,  powerful  or  weak — should  assume 
some  responsibility  for  the  advancement  of 
humankind  in  freedom.  Though  we  of  the  United 
States  will,  within  the  framework  of  our  world 
situation  and  economic  capacity,  assist  all  we  can, 
we  look  for  the  time  when  all  the  free  nations  will 
feel  a  common  responsibility  for  our  common 
destiny.  Cooperation  among  free  nations  is  the 
key  to  common  progress.  Aid  from  one  to; 
another,  if  on  a  one-way  street  basis  only  and  in- 
definitely continued,  is  not  of  itself  truly  produc- 
tive. 

The  peoples  of  Latin  America  appreciate  that 
our  assistance  in  recent  years  has  reached  new 
heights  and  that  this  has  required  sacrifice  on  our 
part. 

Misunderstandings  That  Need  To  Be  Corrected 

I  must  repeat,  however,  what  I  said  several  times 
during  my  trip :  Serious  misunderstandings  of  the 
United  States  do  exist  in  Latin  America.  And, 
indeed,  we  are  not  as  well  informed  of  them  as  we 

should  be. 

Many  persons  do  not  realize  the  United  States 
is  just  as  committed  as  are  the  other  Republics  to 
the  principles  of  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947.  This 
treaty  declares  that  an  attack  on  one  American 
Republic  will  in  effect  be  an  attack  on  all.  We 
stand  firmly  by  this  commitment.  This  mutual 
security  system,  proved  by  time,  should  now  enable 
some  of  the  American  Republics  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures for  armaments  and  thus  make  funds 
available  for  constructive  purposes. 

One  editorial  alleged  that  the  United  States 
did  not  accept  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
until  1959.  In  fact  our  country  has  consistently 
abided  by  this  hemispheric  concept  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Another  persistent  misunderstanding  which  I 
sought  to  correct  wherever  I  traveled  is  that  we 
sometimes  support  dictators.  Of  course,  we  abhor 
all  tyrannical  forms  of  government,  whether  of  the 
left  or  of  the  right.   This  I  made  clear. 
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In  Brazil  I  explained  another  important  item 
of  our  policy :  We  believe  in  the  rights  of  people 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  to  build 
their  own  institutions,  to  abide  by  their  own  phi- 
losophy. But  if  a  tyrannical  form  of  government 
were  imposed  upon  any  of  the  Americas  from  out- 
side or  with  outside  support — by  force,  threat,  or 
subversion — we  would  certainly  deem  this  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  nonintervention  and 
would  expect  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  acting  under  pertinent  solemn  commit- 
ments, to  take  appropriate  collective  action. 

On  occasion  I  heard  it  said  that  economic  ad- 
vance in  some  American  Republics  only  makes  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  take  the  initiative  in  correct- 
ing this  evil.  This  is  a  view  fomented  by  Com- 
munists but  often  repeated  by  well-meaning 
people. 

If  there  should  be  any  truth  in  this  charge  what- 
soever, it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  United  States.  So 
far  as  our  purpose  is  involved,  projects  financed 
by  our  institutions  are  expected  to  yield  wide- 
spread benefits  to  all  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
form to  our  policy  of  nonintervention.  I  know 
that  the  Latin  American  leaders  I  met  also  seek 
this  same  result. 

Moreover,  when  internal  social  reform  is  re- 
quired, it  is  purely  an  internal  matter. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  problems  of  con- 
tinental scope  is  this :  In  their  exports  the  Latin 
American  Republics  are  largely  single-commodity 
countries.  The  world-market  prices  of  what  they 
sell  fluctuate  widely,  whereas  the  prices  of  things 
they  buy  keep  going  up. 

We  have  tried  to  be  helpful  in  the  cooperative 
study  of  this  vexing  situation.  Many  facts  about 
supply,  demand,  production  are  widely  compre- 
hended for  the  first  time.  Thus,  for  example,  with 
the  facts  about  coffee  understood,  producing  na- 
tions are  cooperating  in  orderly  marketing  for 
;  this  commodity  with  beneficial  results. 

The  real  solution  is  in  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial diversification.  Here  we  are  encouraged  by 
(  the  progress  being  made  toward  the  creation  of 
common  markets.  Large  areas,  relatively  free  of 
i  trade  restrictions,  will  make  for  greater  efficiency 
i  in  production  and  distribution  and  will  attract 
new  capital  to  speed  development. 

Despite  such  problems  as  these,  our  relationships 
|  with  our  sister  Republics  have,  with  notable — but 


very  few — exceptions,  reached  an  alltime  high. 
Leaders  and  populations  alike  attested  to  this 
truth.  But  an  even  firmer  partnership  must  be 
our  goal. 

Special  Relationship  of  the  Americas 

The  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  have  a  special 
relationship  to  one  another.  The  United  States  is 
important  to  all  of  Latin  America,  as  its  largest 
buyer,  as  the  main  source  of  foreign  investment 
capital,  and  as  a  bastion  of  freedom.  Our  southern 
neighbors  are  important  to  us  economically,  polit- 
ically, culturally,  militarily.  Indeed,  no  other 
area  of  the  world  is  of  more  vital  significance  to 
our  own  future. 

This  interdependence  must  be  comprehended  by 
us  and  by  them.  Each  should  know  the  policies, 
attitudes,  aspirations,  and  capacities  of  the  other. 
For,  as  I  have  said  time  and  again,  all  fruitful, 
abiding  cooperation  must  be  based  upon  genuine 
mutual  understanding  of  vital  facts. 

Exchanges  of  students,  teachers,  labor  leaders, 
and  others  are  helpful.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
all  means  of  communication  should  accept  the 
responsibility  not  merely  of  transmitting  spec- 
tacular news  but  of  helping  build  the  knowledge 
on  which  cooperative  action  may  flourish. 

In  one  respect  our  neighbors  put  us  to  shame. 
English  is  rapidly  spreading  as  the  second  lan- 
guage in  Latin  America.  Business  executives, 
labor  leaders,  taxi  drivers — most  speak  English 
well,  learned  in  school  or  in  binational  institutes. 
The  study  of  Spanish  is  increasing  in  our  schools, 
but  I  wish  that  literally  millions  of  Americans 
would  learn  to  speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
fluently  and  to  read  the  literature,  histories,  and 
periodicals  of  our  sister  Republics. 

H.  G.  Wells  once  said  that  civilization  is  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe.  His  thought 
is  applicable  to  hemispheric  relations.  With  com- 
mon dedication  to  the  highest  ideals  of  mankind, 
including  shared  aspirations  for  a  world  at  peace, 
freedom,  and  progress,  there  is  no  insurmountable 
impediment  to  fruitful  cooperation,  save  only  in- 
sufficiency in  mutual  understanding.  This  is 
something  that  you  and  I — every  single  citizen, 
simply  by  informing  himself — can  do  something 
about. 

I  hope  each  of  us  will  do  so. 

Again,  I  express  my  gratitude  to  President 
Kubitschek,  President  Frondizi,  President  Ales- 
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sandri,  and  President  Nardone  and  all  their  peo- 
ples for  providing  me  with  a  most  instructive  and 
rewarding  experience. 

And  I  convey  to  you  their  best  wishes  and  warm 
greetings. 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 


JOINT    STATEMENT,  BRASILIA,  FEBRUARY   23 « 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  23 

The  Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Juscelino 
Kubitschek  de  Oliveira  and  Dwight  T>.  Eisen- 
hower, meeting  together  in  the  new  city  of 
Brasilia,  soon  to  be  the  capital  of  Brazil,  reaffirm 
the  joint  determination  of  the  two  nations  to  de- 
fend the  following  principles : 

1.  The  democratic  freedoms  and  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  man,  wherein  are  included  the 
fight  against  racial  discrimination  and  the  re- 
pudiation of  any  attempt  against  religious  free- 
dom and  of  any  limitation  on  the  expression  of 
thought.  These  are  inalienable  conquests  of  civ- 
ilization which  all  free  men  have  the  duty  to 
protect,  bearing  in  mind  the  sacrifices  of  the  sol- 
diers of  both  countries  in  the  last  war,  and  the 
need  to  prevent  repetition  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  loss  of  so  many  young  and  precious  lives. 

2.  The  belief  that  the  aspiration  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  to  an  ever-improving  way  of  life, 
moral  and  material,  presents  one  of  the  great 
challenges  and  opportunities  of  our  time.  This 
challenge  should  be  met  by  joining  together,  ever 
more  closely  and  harmoniously,  the  efforts  of  all 
countries  within  the  inter- American  community 
in  order  that,  through  coordinated  action,  there 
may  be  an  intensification  of  measures  capable  of 
combating  underdevelopment  in  the  vast  area  of 
the  American  continents. 

3.  The  full  implementation  of  the  principles  of 
political  and  economic  solidarity  contained  in  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  in  the  Mutual  Assistance  Treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

4.  The  recognition  that  economic  advancement 
cannot  be  disassociated  from  preservation  of 
peace  and  democratic  rights,  and  that  the  effort 


*Read  by  Secretary  Herter  at  the  site  of  a  monument 
commemorative  of  President  Eisenhower's  visit  to  Brazil. 


of  each  nation  must  be  complemented  by  hemi-  j 
sphere  action  helping  all  Americans  to  achieve  the   I 
improved  living  standards  which  will  fortify  be-  I 
lief  in  democracy,  freedom  and  self-determination  c 
of  peoples.    To  this  end,  the  Presidents  reaffirm  j 
their  solidarity  with  the  principles  approved  by  j 
all  the  nations  of  America  within  the  scope  of 
Operation  Pan  America  and  assure  their  whole-  j 
hearted  support  to  the  Organization  of  American  ] 
States  and  to  those  other  entities  which  already  t 
are  formulating  measures  to  help  achieve  these 
ends.    This  will  pave  the  way  to  the  realization 
of  the  inter- American  ideals,  economic  as  well  as 
political. 

Acknowledging  that  joint  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations  have  already  achieved  much,  but  firm 
in  the  conviction  that  action  still  more  fruitful 
should  be  taken,  the  two  Presidents  are  confident 
that  the  hemispheric  crusade  for  economic  devel- 
opment will  lead  toward  greater  prosperity  and 
harmony  for  all. 

ADDRESS   TO    BRAZILIAN    CONGRESS,    RIO    DE 
JANEIRO,  FEBRUARY  24 

White  House  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  press  release  dated  February  24 
(as  delivered  text) 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  must  understand 
how  deeply  touched  I  am  by  the  scene  which 
here  before  me  spreads.  I  see  here  represented 
in  the  members  of  this  body  the  spirit,  the  intellect, 
and  the  character  of  the  great  Brazilian  nation,  a 
nation  which  is  surging  forward  to  heights  as  yet 
unimagined  even  by  ourselves.  Beyond  this  I  am 
grateful  for  the  generous  statements  directed  to 
my  country  and  to  me  by  those  who  have  preceded 
me  today. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  been  invited  the  second 
time  by  the  representative  body  of  Brazil  to  meet 
with  them  for  a  brief  period,  and  I  am  more 
proud  of  the  fact  that  your  spokesmen  have 
greeted  me  and  my  country  as  a  country  and  as 
an  individual  that  with  them  work  to  support 
and  forward  the  priceless  values  that  make  men 
free  and  fight  those  influences  which  tend  or  would 
want  to  regiment  or  enslave  them. 

It  is,  then,  with  a  sense  of  singular  honor  that  I 
come  before  you,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

But  the  warm  glow  of  personal  pleasure  is  tem- 
pered by  the  realization  that  we  share  awesome 
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responsibilities  which  this  profoundly  moving 
occasion  prompts  me  to  discuss  with  you. 

If  the  burdens  of  my  office  permitted,  I  would 
travel  to  the  largest  cities  and  the  remotest 
villages  of  all  the  Americas  to  speak  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  of  how,  together,  we  may  pos- 
sibly bear  them  successfully.  Since  I  cannot  do 
this,  I  trust  that  what  I  say  here  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  all  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  nations  as  an  expression  of  hope 
from  the  millions  of  my  country  to  the  millions 
who  constitute  Latin  America. 

It  is  fitting,  I  think,  that  I  should  do  this  here, 
at  the  beginning  of  my  present  journey,  for  you 
of  Brazil  and  we  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  always  worked  together  for  the  spiritual 
unity  and  material  advancement  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. If  it  were  physically  possible  for  us  to  do 
so,  I  am  sure  we  would  speak  with  a  single  voice 
to  all  our  neighbors  of  this  vast  continent. 

Sharing  a  Common  Inspiration 

Not  long  ago  you  and  we  shared  anxieties,  suf- 
fering, and  tragedy  in  an  agony  of  worldwide 
iwar.  Many  of  your  families,  as  of  ours,  paid  a 
heavy  price  in  order  that  the  rule  of  law  and 
moral  suasion  might  replace  the  rule  of  naked 
force.  To  pay  homage  to  the  gallant  Brazilian 
soldiers,  airmen,  and  sailors  who  fought  side  by 
!  side  with  others  of  the  free  world,  I  came  here 
14  years  ago. 

I  know  that  your  brave  men,  who  knew  the 
horrors  of  war,  pray  with  me  now  that  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  will  find  a 
better  way — so  that  in  the  future  the  deep,  abiding 
'desires  of  humanity  will  prevail  over  the  arro- 
gance and  ambitions  of  misguided  or  willful  lead- 
ers ;  that  consultations  will  replace  coercion ;  that 
:  mutual  understanding  will  eliminate  threat  and 
crude  accusation ;  that  the  earth,  casting  aside  the 
:  sterile  use  of  resources  for  arms,  will  yield  its  rich 
i  bounty  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work  in  freedom. 
I  am  confident  I  shall  not  be  thought  presump- 
tuous in  suggesting  we — our  two  nations — could 
speak  with  a  single  voice.    For  our  basic  ideas 
have  a  common  inspiration:  Man,  in  his  sonship 
under  God,  is  endowed  with  dignity,  entitled  to 
equality  in  all  human  and  political  relations,  and 
destined,  through  the  employment  of  consecrated 
intelligence,  to  shape  a  world  harmonious  with 
basic  moral  law. 
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Adhering  to  these  beliefs  we  have  established 
similar  governmental  systems ;  we  have  constantly 
maintained  friendly  relations  unmarred  by  a 
single  explosive  incident;  and  we  have  worked 
together  to  establish  and  strengthen  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  the  United  Nations, 
and  other  cooperative  international  organizations. 

We  of  the  United  States  admire  Brazil  for  its 
enviable  record  of  constructive  leadership  in  hemi- 
sphere and  world  affairs,  and  we  salute  your 
statesmen  who  have  played  decisive  parts  in  criti- 
cal international  situations,  even  some  involving 
the  United  States  and  one  or  more  of  our  sister 
Republics. 

National  Weil-Being  In  Self-Reliance 

Speaking  with  one  voice  then — your  country  and 
mine — we  would  say,  I  know,  that  the  first  respon- 
sibility of  leadership  in  any  nation  is  to  work  for 
the  welfare  of  its  own  people,  its  own  land. 

We  would  emphasize  that  heavy  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  the  creative  talents  of  the  people 
themselves,  with  government  a  helpful  partner. 
While  we  recognize  that  success  or  failure  in  the 
whole  domestic  enterprise  is  largely  a  nation's 
own  responsibility,  we  would  look  for  any  needed 
outside  temporary  assistance  to  speed  our  develop- 
ment. Certainly  my  country  did  this  from  its 
establishment  as  a  free  nation  until  late  in  the 
19th  century.  And  in  receiving  and  using  these 
honors  our  sovereignty  was  not  violated — nor  was 
our  self-reliance  diminished. 

You  now  are  experiencing,  primarily  due  to 
your  own  persistent  labors,  a  remarkable  indus- 
trial and  economic  growth.  Yesterday,  on  what 
was  once  a  remote  plateau,  I  saw  your  growth  re- 
vealed in  the  stone  and  steel  of  an  emerging  and 
magnificent  new  capital — a  symbol  of  the  vision 
and  sturdy  confidence  which  characterize  modern 
Brazil.  This  surging  growth  is  evident  every- 
where in  this  seaport  city  of  Rio,  and  tomorrow  I 
shall  see  what  I  am  told  is  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  in  the  world — Sao  Paulo. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  proud  that  our 
public  and  private  agencies  have  responded  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  your  requests  for  temporary 
assistance.  United  States  public  and  private  in- 
vestments and  loans  in  Brazil  now  total  about 
$2,500,000,000.    To  this  could  be  added  the  loans 
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of  international  financial  agencies  which  obtain  the 
major  part  of  their  funds  from  the  United  States. 
These  are  mighty,  but  only  supplemental,  aids. 
The  time  will  come  when  Brazil,  through  its  own 
efforts,  will  experience  both  the  benefits  and  the 
complexities  of  being  a  creditor  nation,  and  others 
will  be  seeking  your  help — a  seeking  which  I  know 
will  not  be  unrewarded. 

Strengthening  Hemispheric  Relations 

Our  second  responsibility  is  to  all  our  good 
neighbors  of  this  hemisphere. 

We,  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  hold  the  com- 
mon burning  conviction  that  relations  among  these 
sister  nations  must  be  characterized  by  mutual  re- 
spect, juridical  equality,  independence,  respect  for 
each  human  being,  regardless  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color,  and  a  willingness  to  help  one  another  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  all  our  peoples. 

Neither  of  us  covets  one  acre  of  land  from  an- 
other. We  do  not  wish  to  prosper  at  another's 
expense.  We  do  not  wish  to  impose  our  particu- 
lar form  of  democracy  upon  another.  Rather, 
fervently  and  persistently,  while  avoiding  all 
forms  of  intervention,  we  proclaim  our  hope  that 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  will  each,  according 
to  its  own  genius  and  aspirations,  develop  and 
sustain  free  government. 

We  pray  that  all  of  us  will  reject  cruel  tyranny, 
for  tyranny  is,  in  simple  essence,  the  outright 
denial  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  May  each  of  us 
in  every  appropriate  way,  and  especially  by  ex- 
ample, work  for  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
institutions. 

You  of  Brazil  have  constantly  shown  your  de- 
sire for  the  Americas  to  be  a  community  of  free 
democratic  nations,  united  by  the  common  ideal 
of  hemispheric  cooperation  and  solidarity.  You, 
like  we,  insist  upon  freedom  of  choice  for  every 
country.  And  you,  like  we,  aspire  to  the  day 
when  poverty,  hunger,  illiteracy,  and  discrimina- 
tion in  all  forms  will  become  relics  of  the  past. 

In  proposing  Operation  Pan  America,  Brazil 
has  taken  an  important  initiative  for  the  demo- 
cratic development  of  the  entire  hemisphere. 
The  high  purpose  of  this  imaginative  proposal 
of  your  distinguished  President — to  attack  the 
problem  of  underdevelopment  by  cooperative  ef- 
fort— is  one  which  my  Government  endorses.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  joined  with  Brazil 
in  requesting  an  early  meeting  of  the  Committee 


of  Nine; 5  this  committee  should  accelerate  th( 
formulation  of  the  specific  projects  needed  tc 
translate  this  plan  into  a  working  reality. 

U.S.  Assistance  Pledged 

Permit  me  here  to  renew  a  pledge,  which  1 
have  made  repeatedly.  The  United  States  itseld 
stands  ready  and  will  continue  to  urge  other  f rec 
nations  to  be  ready  to  join  in  a  gigantic  effort:  tc 
devote  substantial  portions  of  the  savings  mad( 
possible  by  disarmament  to  vast  constructive  pro- 
grams of  peaceful  development. 

We  embrace  this  idea  despite  the  fact  that  w( 
are  now  carrying  such  heavy  burdens  throughoul 
the  world  that  our  own  internal  and  external  fi 
nancial  situation  requires  great  caution  in  man. 
agement — and  incidentally,  this  aid  include* 
significant  volumes  of  public  and  private  capita 
and  technical  assistance  to  Latin  America. 

Pending  that  achievement,  I  assure  you  that  mj 
Government,  while  honoring  its  commitments  out 
side  this  hemisphere,  is  in  no  mood  to  allow  itt 
special  responsibilities  among  the  American  state' 
to  go  by  default.  Indeed,  these  commitments  anc' 
responsibilities  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  sam< 
problem — preserving  the  strength  and  unity  of  tht 
free  world. 

Striving  for  World  Peace 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  responsibility  whicl 
we  may  speak  of  in  common  voice — that  which  in- 
volves the  larger  world. 

This  is  truly  a  time  of  fateful  decision.  Na 
tions  now  possess  power  so  terrible  that  mutua 
annihilation  would  be  the  only  result  of  genera 
physical  conflict.  War  is  now  utterly  preposter 
ous.  In  nearly  every  generation  the  fields  oJ 
earth  have  been  stained  with  blood.  Now,  wai 
would  not  yield  blood,  only  a  great  emptiness  foi 
the  combatants  and  the  threat  of  death  from  th( 


6  The  Committee  of  Nine,  composed  of  Argentina 
Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Unite( 
States,  and  Venezuela,  was  established  by  the  Specia 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri 
can  States  To  Study  the  Formulation  of  New  Measure 
for  Economic  Cooperation  (Committee  of  21)  during  it 
meeting  at  Buenos  Aires  Apr.  27-May  8,  1959.  The  mail 
purpose  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  is  to  maintain  contac 
with  OAS  inter-American  organs  in  connection  with  th< 
progress  of  the  Committee  of  21  and  to  receive  and  giv< 
preliminary  study  to  any  new  proposals  in  this  regar< 
which  might  be  presented  by  governments. 
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skies  for  all  who  inhabit  the  earth.  To  strive 
ceaselessly,  honestly,  and  effectively  for  peace  is 
today  the  imperative  responsibility  of  every 
statesman — of  yours,  of  ours,  of  all  countries. 

At  the  same  moment  of  this  great  crisis,  we  face 
anew  decisions  involving  tyranny  or  freedom,  to- 
talitarianism or  democracy.  Our  shared  view  on 
this  issue  is  so  eloquent  and  so  clear  that  any  words 
of  mine  would  not  be  enlightening. 

And,  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  decision  of 
freedom  or  slavery,  we  face  the  philosophic  issue 
which  today  brings  fear,  misgiving,  and  mistrust 
to  mankind.  In  contrast  to  our  adherence  to  a 
philosophy  of  common  sonship,  of  human  dignity, 
and  of  moral  law,  millions  now  live  in  an  environ- 
ment permeated  with  a  philosophy  which  denies 
the  existence  of  God.  That  doctrine  insists  that 
any  means  justifies  the  end  sought  by  the  rulers  of 
the  state,  calls  Christianity  the  "sigh  of  the  op- 
pressed," and,  in  short,  seeks  to  return  mankind  to 
the  age-old  fatalistic  concept  of  the  omnipotent 
state  and  omnipotent  fate. 

You  of  Brazil  and  we  of  my  country  do  not  say 
that  this  philosophy  shall  not  be  held,  that  peo- 
ples may  not  return  to  that  unenlightened  system 
of  tyranny  if  they  so  wish.  We  would  feel  a  great 
sorrow  for  them,  but  we  would  respect  their  right 
to  choose  such  a  system.  Here  is  the  key  to  our 
policy — the  right  to  choose.  Human  beings  every- 
where, simply  as  an  inalienable  right  of  birth, 
should  have  freedom  to  choose  their  guiding 
philosophy,  their  form  of  government,  their 
methods  of  progress. 

But  we — you  of  Brazil  and  we  of  the  United 
States — would  consider  it  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  an  American  state  if  any 
power,  whether  by  invasion,  coercion,  or  subver- 
sion, succeeded  in  denying  freedom  of  choice  to 
the  people  of  any  of  our  sister  Bepublics. 

To  work  throughout  the  world  for  a  guaranteed 
peace,  free  of  all  outside  interference,  and  for  ris- 
ing levels  of  human  well-being,  in  justice  and 
freedom — this  is  the  greatest  of  the  responsibil- 
ities which  you  of  Brazil  and  we  of  the  United 
States  now  share. 

It  is  to  confer  with  your  distinguished  Presi- 
dent and  his  colleagues  about  these  bilateral  but 
;  hemispheric  and  global  problems  that  I  am  mak- 
I  mS  my  brief  trip  to  Brazil  and  your  neighbors  in 
1  this  great  southland. 

I  May  God  cast  his  grace  upon  us  and  guide  us 
|  in  this  noble  purpose. 


ADDRESS  TO  ARGENTINE    CONGRESS,  BUENOS 
AIRES,  FEBRUARY  26 

White  House  (Buenos  Aires)  press  release  dated  February  26  (as 
delivered  text) 

First,  an  expression  of  my  warm  gratitude  for 
the  cordiality  with  which  you  have  received  me  in 
this  hall.  I  cannot  fail  to  mention  what  I  have 
just  seen  in  the  streets  of  your  beautiful  city.  I 
have  seen  crowds  on  those  streets,  I  have  seen  the 
smiles  on  their  faces,  the  flowers  in  their  hands, 
and  I  have  heard  their  shouts  and  cries  of  wel- 
come. To  me  this  can  mean  one  thing  only :  that 
the  people  of  the  Argentine,  like  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  are  proud  that  they  are  free 
men  and  they  want  to  stand  together  as  partners 
in  our  never-ceasing  search  for  a  just  peace  in 
which  all  men  can  prosper  and  better  themselves, 
their  families,  their  communities,  and  their 
nations. 

I  am  honored  by  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  To  you, 
and  through  you  to  all  your  people,  I  bring 
friendly  greetings  from  my  Government  and  my 
fellow  citizens.  I  convey  to  you  our  unbounded 
admiration  for  the  courageous  efforts  you  are 
making  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Frondizi  to  strengthen  respect  for  human  dig- 
nity and  human  rights  and  to  build  institutions 
which  will  eternally  guarantee  the  free  exercise 
of  those  rights. 

Though  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
know  your  history,  philosophy,  and  aspirations  as 
well  as  they  should — and  this  is  a  shortcoming 
which,  despite  distance  and  dissimilar  language, 
simply  must  be  overcome — nonetheless  they  are 
mindful  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  you  are  mak- 
ing to  restore  your  national  economy.  We  hope 
and  expect  that  the  solid  economic  foundations 
you  have  been  building  will  soon  result  in  im- 
proved living  standards. 

I  am  happy  that  Argentina  has  created  con- 
ditions which  have  made  it  possible  for  some  of 
our  credit  agencies  to  extend  to  it  a  significant 
program  of  dollar  credits.  During  the  past  few 
years,  public  and  private  lending  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  and  international  financial  institu- 
tions to  which  we  contribute  substantially,  have 
joined  in  lending  to  Argentina  approximately  a 
billion  dollars.  This  is  the  most  intensive  pro- 
gram of  financial  cooperation  to  have  been  yet  car- 
ried out  in  the  history  of  this  hemisphere. 
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In  a  nation  that  is  truly  determined  to  develop, 
capital  is  one  essential  instrument  of  production. 
If  there  is  a  shortage  of  capital,  production  and 
living  standards  suffer  simultaneously.  But  new 
capital,  if  accompanied  by  other  instruments  of 
production,  including  technical  proficiency — in 
this  case  provided  by  Argentina  itself — quickly 
translates  into  more  production,  more  and  better- 
paid  jobs,  and  higher  living  standards.  Every- 
body gains  in  the  process. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  highly  gratified 
that  we  have  been  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  in 
your  march  toward  a  better  life. 

U.S.  Aspirations  for  American  Nations 

In  words  so  candid  and  clear  that  no  one  in  all 
the  Americas  can  possibly  misunderstand  me,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  again  our  deep  desire : 

First,  to  see  every  one  of  the  American  nations 
make  steady  economic  progress,  with  the  blessings 
of  this  advance  reaching  all  of  its  people ; 

Second,  to  cooperate  in  every  sound  way  we  can, 
within  the  limits  of  our  ability,  in  helping  the 
American  nations  attain  their  just  aspirations. 
We  also  wish  to  persuade  them  and  others  to  join 
in  a  worldwide  effort  to  help  the  less  developed 
nations  to  progress  in  freedom ; 

Third,  while  adhering  strictly  to  a  policy  of 
nonintervention  and  mutual  respect,  to  applaud 
the  triumph  of  free  government  everywhere  in 
the  world.  We  do  not  urge  emulation  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  do  know  that  human  beings, 
sacred  in  the  sight  of  God  and  more  majestic  than 
any  institutions  they  may  create,  will  in  the  long 
sweep  of  history  never  be  content  with  any  form 
of  slavery  or  coercion ; 

Fourth,  to  bring  ever  closer  the  realization  of  a 
world  in  which  peace  with  freedom  is  guaranteed 
and  in  which  the  mighty  productive  power  of  man 
can  work  constructively  for  the  betterment  of  all 
humankind. 

As  perhaps  you  know,  I  have  recently  traveled 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  India.  I  am  now 
at  the  halfway  point  in  this  all-too-brief  trip 
through  South  America.  In  June  I  shall  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  When  those  journeys 
have  been  completed,  I  shall  have  visited  many 
countries,  large  and  small,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural communities,  highly  developed  nations  and 
some  newly  emerging.    In  all  these  travels  I  have 


had  one  paramount  interest :  to  assure  everybody 
of  my  Nation's  peaceful  intent  and  to  do  what  I  j 
can  to  promote  the  cooperation  of  all  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

I  have  emphasized  that  we  seek  peace,  but  only 
in  freedom.    If  peoples  were  willing  to  give  upj 
their  liberty  and  their  personal  dignity,  they  could 
readily  have  peace — a  peace  in  which  a  single 
great  power  controlled  all  other  nations. 

Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  Alexander  the  I 
Great,  Napoleon,  Hitler,  and  others  sought  to  es- 
tablish that  kind  of  peace.  But  always  peoples 
and  nations  have  rebelled  against  their  false,  self- 
serving  doctrines.  We  do  not  want  an  imposed 
peace.  We  want  a  cooperative  peace  in  which  the 
peoples  of  every  nation  have  the  right  of  free 
choice — the  right  to  establish  their  own  institu- 
tions, to  live  by  their  own  cardinal  concepts,  and 
to  be  free  of  external  pressure  or  threat. 

These  are  deep-seated  desires  held  passionately 
in  common  by  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
Argentina.  We  hope  to  see  machines  capable  of 
destruction  turned  exclusively  to  constructive' 
purposes. 

Sharing  a  Common  Heritage 

These  shared  aspirations  spring  from  a  common 
heritage : 

Both  our  countries  won  their  independence 
from  European  powers.  The  drafters  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal,"  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
them  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." In  Argentina  Esteban  Echeverria  said: 
"Equality  and  liberty  are  .  .  .  the  two  poles 
of  .  .  .  Democracy.  .  .  ."  In  the  United  States 
Abraham  Lincoln  described  democratic  govern- 
ment as  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people."  In  Argentina  Juan  Alberdi  declared: 
"Public  freedom  is  no  more  than  the  sum  .  .  . 
of  the  freedoms  of  all."  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  carefully  separated  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  Argentina  the  great  liberator,  Jos6 
de  San  Martin,  stated :  "Displaying  the  most  ex- 
cellent  principles  matters  not  at  all,  when  he  who 
makes  the  law,  he  who  carries  it  out,  is  also  he 
who  judges  it." 

Your  founding  fathers  and  ours  acted  upon 
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the  same  great  hopes  and  expressed — almost 
identically — the  same  wisdom.  This  is  of  course 
not  surprising:  The  vision  of  true  freedom  can- 
not be  dimmed  by  a  barrier  of  language  or 
distance. 

It  was  once  possible  to  think  of  democratic  free- 
dom as  a  matter  of  purely  national  concern.  But 
now,  in  a  world  of  exacting  interdependence, 
freedom  must  be  fostered,  developed,  and 
maintained  cooperatively  among  many  nations. 
Hence,  across  national  boundaries,  among  peoples 
and  governments,  a  constant  increase  in  mutual 
understanding  must  prevail.  Based  on  that 
understanding,  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
cooperation  will  succeed,  with  benefits  for  all. 

Unhappily,  until  the  last  threat  of  force  has 
been  suppressed,  there  must  also  be  military  co- 
operation, for  no  single  nation,  no  matter  how 
mighty,  can  alone  protect  the  freedom  of  all. 
Together,  however,  the  nations  which  cherish 
:  independence  can  command  a  power  so  great  that 
:  no  potential  aggressor  could  violate  the  peace 
j  without  inviting  his  own  destruction. 

Progress  Through  Technology  and  Science 

Can  the  ugly  external  threat  which  faces  us 
impose  such  physical  strains  upon  us  as  to  impair 
or  destroy  our  heritage?  With  confidence  our 
two  nations  emphatically  and  jointly  say  "No." 
I  have  heard  some  say  that,  the  more  a  country 
develops  its  technology  and  science,  the  more 
"materialistic"  it  becomes  and  the  less  it  possesses 
or  cherishes  the  cultural  aspects  of  life.  But  of 
course  science,  technology,  and  richness  of  culture 
must,  and  do,  march  forward  hand  in  hand. 

Surely  scientific  advances  that  make  possible 
the  conquering  of  human  disease,  that  remove 
drudgery  from  the  household,  that  yield  shorter 
working  hours  with  leisure  for  the  arts  and  rec- 
reation— surely  these  are  not  inimical  to  the 
fulfillment  of  man's  spiritual  aspirations. 

No  single  technological  development  in  all  his- 
tory did  more  to  advance  the  cultures  of  the  world 
than  the  invention  of  the  printing  press.  Mod- 
ern technological  miracles  have  speeded  commu- 
nications to  the  point  that  an  event  in  a  remote 
[part  of  Africa  is  known  minutes  later  in  Buenos 
|  Aires.  They  have  enabled  us  to  move  from  one 
part  of  the  world  to  any  other  in  a  matter  of 
i  hours. 

With  these  so-called  "materialistic"  advances 


we  have  the  means  of  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion, and  more  knowledge,  faster.  These  accom- 
plishments are  helpful  in  developing  that  genuine 
human  understanding  on  which  all  other  coopera- 
tive actions  among  peace-longing  nations  can  be 
based. 

I  have  watched,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  news  published  in  each  of  our 
countries  about  the  other  and  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  books  translated  from  each  of  our  lan- 
guages into  the  other's.  I  have  observed,  too,  the 
growing  numbers  of  our  teachers,  students,  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  and  others  who  are  ex- 
changing visits  between  us. 

My  country  was  recently  honored  by  the  visit 
of  a  number  of  distinguished  members  of  this 
Congress,  who  traveled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  conferred  with  their  fellow  legislators 
and  other  American  citizens.  Also,  legislators 
from  the  United  States  have  visited  Argentina  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
useful  to  our  relations  than  such  exchanges. 

But  it  is  not  possible  for  everyone  to  travel 
great  distances.  So  our  schools  and  universities, 
the  press,  books,  philosophic  societies,  study 
groups,  and  government — all  these  must  work 
ceaselessly  to  promote  better  understanding  be- 
tween us,  as  well  as  among  all  the  Americas.  And 
there  must  be  interchanges  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree possible — of  ideas,  of  persons,  of  techniques. 
I  hold  the  unshakeable  conviction  that  the  great- 
est single  impediment  to  abiding,  mutually  help- 
ful cooperation  among  nations  desiring  peace  with 
freedom  is  not  opposing  policies,  or  different  as- 
pirations, or  insoluble  conflicts — serious  as  these 
sometimes  are.  No,  the  most  persistent,  single  im- 
pediment to  healthy,  effective  cooperation  is  the 
lack  of  deep  and  abiding  understanding  and  the 
trust  that  flows  from  imderstanding.  Here,  then, 
in  this  effort  to  increase  mutual  understanding 
among  all  nations,  is  the  basic  problem.  It  is  one 
that  every  citizen,  in  your  country  and  mine,  can 
help  to  solve.  Overcoming  it  will  build  the  surest 
foundation  for  the  kind  of  cooperative  progress 
and  the  just  peace  we  all  seek. 

Again,  I  convey  to  you  the  admiration  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  courage  and 
determination  with  which  Argentina  is  facing  its 
problems.  We  wish  you  every  success.  I  am  also 
happy  to  assure  you  of  the  continued  readiness  of 
my  Government  to  cooperate  with  you  to  the  ex- 
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tent  that  such  cooperation  is  feasible,  is  welcomed, 
and  may  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  your  great 
country. 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  you, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  Argentine 
people. 


JOINT    DECLARATION,   SAN   CARLOS    DE   BARI- 
LOCHE,  FEBRUARY  28 

White   House    (San   Carlos   de   Bariloche)    press   release   dated 
February  28 

The  Presidents  of  the  Argentine  Nation  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  having  conferred 
on  matters  relating  to  peace,  freedom  and  cultural 
and  material  opportunities  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas,  have  decided  to  issue  a  joint 
declaration. 

They  reaffirm  the  determination  of  their  respec- 
tive governments  to  foster  improved  living  stand- 
ards for  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

They  agree  that: 

Improved  living  standards  result  from  eco- 
nomic progress  which  in  turn  depends  upon  ade- 
quate economic  policies,  upon  friendly  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  upon  efficient  utilization 
both  of  natural  resources  and  of  the  talents  and 
capacities  of  the  individual  citizen  acting  alone 
or  in  voluntary  association  with  others. 

Economic  progress  and  improved  living  stand- 
ards facilitate  the  development  of  strong  and 
stable  political  institutions  and  enable  countries 
to  make  a  more  effective  contribution  to  interna- 
tional understanding. 

Likewise  whatever  serves  to  reinforce  demo- 
cratic institutions  contributes  not  only  to  political, 
economic  and  social  progress  but  also  to  the  im- 
provement of  relations  among  nations. 

The  inter- American  system,  an  expression  of 
the  common  experience  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas,  has  proved  itself  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  peace  and  for  cooperative  relations 
among  countries. 

Experience  within  the  inter-American  system 
has  taught  that  non-intervention  is  the  keystone 
of  international  harmony  and  friendship  and  that 
its  corollary  is  mutual  respect  among  nations, 
however  large  or  small. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
continue  to  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  these 
inter-American  ideals. 


. 


ADDRESS  TO    CHILEAN  CONGRESS,  SANTIAGO 
MARCH  1 


White  House  (S'antlago)  press  release  dated  March  1  (as  deliv- 
ered text) 

It  is  a  high  honor  indeed  and  a  personal  privi- 
lege for  me  to  address  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  free  people  of  the  Eepublic  of  Chile. 
In  this  year,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  first 
movement  toward  independence  by  Chilean  patri- 
ots, I  bring  to  you  and  your  people  the  warm 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  my  countrymen. 

We  Americans  glow  with  pride  when  we  recall 
the  early  links  between  our  two  countries — when 
you  were  seeking  your  independence  and  our  own 
was  scarcely  a  generation  old.  It  was  not  just  co^ 
incidence,  I  suspect,  that  your  first  Congress  wa^ 
inaugurated  on  the  fourth  of  July.  That  was  in 
1811,  the  35th  anniversary  of  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Later,  in  1812,  the  first  draff 
of  your  provisional  Constitution  was  written  in 
the  home  of  Joel  Poinsett,  United  States  consulai 
representative  to  Chile.  In  the  battle  which 
helped  bring  final  victory,  one  of  my  countrymen 
was  the  chief  of  staff  of  Lord  Cochrane. 

These  early  associations  helped  forge  lasting 
bonds  of  friendship.  Their  firm  base  is  a  sharec 
philosophy — faith  in  God,  respect  for  the  spirit- 
ual dignity  of  man,  and  the  conviction  that  gov- 
ernment must  be  the  servant  of  the  people. 

During  the  past  24  hours  I  have  had  friendlj 
and  helpful  discussions  with  your  distinguishec 
President.  I  have  gained  new  insight  into  youi 
problems  and  the  efforts  you  are  making  tc 
achieve  economic  stability  and  growth  which  wil 
mean  a  better  life  for  all  your  people. 

We  all  know  that  in  today's  interdependeni 
world  no  nation  can  live  unto  itself  or  be  immune 
to  developments  in  other  lands. 

We  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  still  youn£ 
nations,  still  growing,  still  experimenting. 

How  much  easier  would  be  the  tasks  of  our  owr 
internal  development  and  of  helping  nation: 
sustain  liberty  if  the  awesome  threat  of  conflic 
and  coercion  could  be  eliminated  from  the  mind: 
and  affairs  of  men. 

Quest  for  Peace  and  Friendship  in  Freedom 

The  quest  for  peace  is  the  imperative  of  ou: 
time.  War  has  become  preposterous.  And  main 
taining  armaments  is  consuming  resources  which 
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if  constructively  used,  could  bring  forth  a  new 
era  of  benefit  for  all  mankind. 

As  you  know,  I  recently  visited  a  number  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa.  There  I  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
vey to  millions  the  wish  dearest  to  the  hearts  of 
my  own  countrymen :  a  world  of  free  men  living 
in  peace  and  friendship. 

Soon,  with  my  colleagues  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  I  will  meet  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union.6  It  is 
in  part  to  prepare  for  this  meeting  that  I  have 
sought  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  leaders 
of  some  of  the  Latin  American  nations.  All  of  us 
hope  fervently  that  out  of  this  and  subsequent 
international  meetings  may  come  understandings 
which  will  permit  at  least  a  partial  relaxation  of 
tensions  and  a  modest  advance  along  the  road  of 
lasting  peace. 

We  seek  to  promote  universal  acceptance  of  the 
rule  of  law.  We  are  determined  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  help  the  United  Nations  become  an  ever 
more  effective  instrument  for  peace.  We  support 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Though  the  road  to  guaranteed  peace  is  a  long 
one,  we  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  may  take 
satisfaction  that  we  among  ourselves  have  made 
encouraging  progress  along  that  road.  By  pro- 
viding guarantees  of  national  independence  and 
integrity  to  our  own  nations,  we  have  set  a  useful 
example  for  the  world.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  has  provided  our  American  fam- 
ily of  nations  a  valuable  mechanism  for  consulta- 
tion and  has  made  possible  the  evolution  of 
political  and  juridical  doctrines  in  international 
relations  which  are  accepted  by  all  our  Republics. 
The  vitality  of  our  Organization  was  recently 
demonstrated  in  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
which  took  place  here  in  Santiago.7  Under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  your  distinguished  Foreign 
Minister,  the  meeting  agreed  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee,  and  it 
gave  new  emphasis  to  two  basic  concepts  of  the 
inter- American  system :  nonintervention  and  rep- 
resentative democracy. 

With  a  long  history  of  successful  consultation, 
fortified  by  solemn  agreements  and  machinery  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  it  is  logical 
that  leaders  throughout  the  hemisphere  should 

*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18, 1960,  p.  77. 
'  IUd.,  Sept.  7, 1959,  p.  342. 


now  have  a  new  concern  regarding  the  burden  of 
armaments  on  the  economies  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. Hence  the  initiative  of  His  Excellency 
President  Alessandri  in  suggesting  that  the  time 
is  ripe  to  find  effective  means  of  reducing  the  bur- 
den of  armaments  in  Latin  America  has  been 
hailed  as  an  act  of  statesmanship. 

Working  out  the  procedures  for  achieving  lim- 
itation and  assuring  compliance  will  not  be  easy. 
The  level  of  armaments  which  a  nation  feels  it 
must  maintain  to  assure  the  safety  of  its  people 
involves  a  decision  which  the  sovereign  authority 
of  that  country  must  make  for  itself.  In  reaching 
its  decision  each  government  will  have  to  balance 
the  minimum  requirements  for  security  against 
the  drain  on  its  resources. 

While  the  technical  steps  will  be  difficult,  multi- 
lateral agreement  can  be  achieved  if  each  nation 
of  the  hemisphere  has  confidence  that  it  need  not 
fear  unprovoked  aggression. 

It  is  precisely  such  confidence  that  our  inter- 
American  system  should  provide.  The  Rio  Treaty 
of  1947  provides,  and  I  quote  from  that  document, 
"that  an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against  an 
American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an  attack 
against  all  the  American  States  and,  consequently, 
each  one  of  the  said  Contracting  Parties  under- 
takes to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack." 

My  Government  supports  this  solemn  agree- 
ment. Should  any  American  Republic  be  the 
victim  of  aggression,  the  United  States  is  ready 
to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations  with  strength, 
promptness,  and  firmness. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  guarantees  provided  by  the 
Rio  Treaty,  I  assure  you  that  my  Government  is 
prepared  to  cooperate  in  any  practical  steps  that 
may  be  initiated  by  the  Government  of  Chile  or 
any  of  her  neighbors  to  reduce  expenditures  on 
armaments. 

Foundations  of  Economic  Development 

As  arms  expenditures  decline,  funds  will  be  re- 
leased for  more  productive  purposes.  This  will 
be  at  best  a  gradual  process.  In  the  meantime, 
Chile,  like  other  growing  countries,  will  need 
capital  for  economic  development.  Here  and  else- 
where that  capital  must  oome  primarily  from 
within ;  from  the  encouragement  of  savings,  which 
depends  on  confidence  in  economic  and  political 
stability,  and  their  intelligent  investment ;  from  a 
just  and  equitable  tax  system,  strictly  enforced; 
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and  from  incentives  to  more  efficient  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  including  the  incentive  of 
competition. 

Yet  domestic  capital,  while  of  first  importance, 
will  not  always  be  sufficient  to  meet  demands  in 
a  period  of  rapid  growth.  Hence  Chile,  like  other 
countries,  looks  abroad  for  capital.  I  am  glad 
that  lending  institutions  in  the  United  States  have 
been  able  to  grant  substantial  credits  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile. 

In  addition  considerable  other  credits  and 
equity  capital  have  flowed  into  various  sectors  of 
your  economy.  Thus  United  States  copper  com- 
panies have  in  the  past  3  years  invested  more  than 
$125  million  in  new  capacity,  which  means  more 
earnings,  more  tax  revenue,  and  more  jobs.  In- 
vestments are  either  being  made  or  planned  in 
fabricating  plants  to  use  the  output  of  your  great 
steel  mill.  I  have  been  happy  to  learn  that  your 
national  power  company  has  received  approval 
for  a  loan  from  the  International  Bank  which  will 
permit  needed  expansion  of  your  power  supply 
and  that  this  will  be  supplemented  by  the  invest- 
ment of  substantial  private  United  States  capital 
to  increase  power  capacity  in  the  Santiago-Val- 
paraiso area.  All  this  is  good,  since  it  will  make 
important  contributions  to  the  growth  of  your 
country. 

And  yet  the  demand  for  more  capital,  in  South 
America  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  continues. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  during  the  past  year  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  despite  our  own 
difficult  situation  with  respect  to  international 
balances,  has  increased  the  resources  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  has  approved  the  doubling 
of  our  subscription  to  the  capital  of  the  World 
Bank,  and  has  joined  with  you  and  your  neighbors 
in  the  formation  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

As  this  Bank  starts  its  career,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  distinguished  Chilean,  it,  together  with 
the  other  institutions  I  have  mentioned,  should  do 
much  to  meet  the  need  for  long-term  credits. 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  the  compe- 
tition for  both  public  and  private  credit  is  severe. 
Some  charge  that  private  capital  in  the  more  de- 
veloped countries  is  seeking  every  opportunity  to 
pour  into  the  less  developed  countries  in  order  to 
engulf  their  economies.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous.  Investment  capital  is  limited.  Com- 
petition for  it  is  keen  in  the  United  States  and  in 


many  other  countries.  It  will  flow  only  to  those 
areas  where  it  is  actively  sought,  welcomed,  and 
treated  fairly.  More  and  more  it  seeks  the 
partnership  of  local  capital  and  local  experience. 

I  congratulate  your  President  and  all  of  you  on  i 
your  efforts  to  strengthen  the  economy  and  fiscal 
situation  of  your  country.    You  will  thus  create 
confidence   for   investment,   both    domestic   and 
foreign. 

As  I  have  said,  the  principal  impetus  for  any 
nation's  economic  development  must  be  its  ownj 
will,  its  own  dedicated  effort.    Then,  financial  and  j 
technical  assistance  from  abroad  can  be  extremely 
helpful.     So,  too,  can  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween neighbors.    Working  together,  nations  canl 
increase  trade  and  reduce  costs  of  production,  toj 
their  mutual  benefit.    These  developments  will  at- 
tract additional  credit.    Hence  the  United  States! 
is  sympathetic  to  the  progress  being  made  by  Chile  I 
and  her  neighbors  to  establish  some  form  of  com-, 
mon  market. 

The  United  States,  as  the  largest  common 
market  in  the  world,  could  not  but  look  with  favor 
on  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations — in  Europe^ 
Latin  America,  or  elsewhere — to  enhance  their 
prosperity  through  the  reduction  of  barriers  to 
trade  and  the  maximum  use  of  their  resources.  We» 
feel  that  a  common  market  must  be  designed  not 
only  to  increase  trade  within  the  region  but  to' 
raise  the  level  of  world  trade  generally. 

Working  for  a  Better  World 

Members  of  the  Chilean  Congress,  in  mention- 
ing briefly  this  afternoon  our  quest  for  peace  and 
friendship  in  freedom,  our  common  concern  for 
reducing  the  burden  of  armaments,  the  need  for 
development  capital,  and  the  benefits  that  may  be 
derived  from  common  planning,  I  have  merely 
touched  on  several  elements  involved  in  our  hopes 
for  a  better  world  for  the  future.  What  we  do,  or 
fail  to  do,  will  have  its  maximum  impact  on  the 
lives  of  our  children  and  grandchildren.  The 
future  is  the  domain  of  youth.  More  than  ever  be- 
fore our  young  people,  living  in  a  world  of  inter- 
dependence and  rapid  communication,  must  pos- 
sess technical  competence.  They  must  develop, 
intercultural  understanding,  possess  high  spiritual 
values  and  integrity,  be  imbued  with  a  passion  foi 
cooperation,  and  be  devoted  to  building  societies' 
in  freedom,  that  yield  benefits  to  all.    Only  then 
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;  will  they  be  able  to  use  effectively  all  of  their  ma- 
terial resources,  including  capital.  Hence  we  now 
lave  the  obligation  to  expand  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  each  of  our  countries  and  provide  for 
;he  maximum  exchanges  of  students,  teachers,  and 
>thers.  We  must  provide  an  environment  which 
convinces  our  youth  that  only  in  a  democratic 
society  can  there  be  the  intellectual  freedom  they 
iherish,  that  there  is  no  shortcut  to  a  richer  life, 
md  that  the  path  they  must  follow  will  demand 
lourage  and  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  humanity. 

These  are  values  which  for  generations  have 
)een  held  dear  in  Chile,  as  they  have  been  in  my 
•ountry.  I  trust  that  our  sons  and  daughters  will 
n  the  future  give  them  even  deeper  meaning. 
?rom  my  visit  to  Chile  and  her  neighbors  I  shall 
ake  back  renewed  faith  in  the  lofty  aspirations 
►f  free  people  and  renewed  courage  to  face  the 
I  asks  during  the  time  which  remains  to  me  as 
^resident  of  my  country. 

From  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you 
lave  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  be  with  you  today 
nd  for  the  cordial  welcome  you  have  given  me. 

I  thank  you. 


They  reaffirmed  the  urgency  of  seeking  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  economic  development  and  of 
improving  living  standards  in  America.  They 
likewise  reiterated  that  the  inter- American  system 
should  be  based  on  respect  for  human  rights,  the 
effective  exercise  of  democracy,  and  non-interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States. 

Economic  matters  of  common  interest,  particu- 
larly those  of  hemispheric  scope  comprehended  in 
Operation  Pan  America,  were  also  discussed. 
Similarly,  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
armaments  problem  in  the  continent  and  to  Chile's 
initiative  in  proposing  that  the  nations  of  the 
Americas  give  their  urgent  consideration  to  this 
matter,  with  the  objective  of  reaching  an  appro- 
priate equilibrium  within  a  general  policy  of 
limitation  on  arms  purchases. 

The  financing  of  economic  development,  both 
public  and  private,  was  also  discussed,  as  was  the 
formation  of  various  regional  trade  zones,  both  in 
Europe  and  the  Americas,  and  their  possible 
effects  on  the  economies  of  this  hemisphere. 

Finally,  programs  of  cultural  collaboration  were 
reviewed,  with  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  dis- 
seminating scientific  and  technical  knowledge. 


OINT  STATEMENT,  SANTIAGO,  MARCH  1 

fhite  House  (Santiago)  press  release  dated  March  1 

The  Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
a  and  of  Chile,  Messrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
nd  Jorge  Alessandri,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
3  Santiago  of  President  Eisenhower,  from 
'ebruary  29  to  March  2,  1960,  exchanged  views 
n  various  matters  of  common  interest : 

The  Presidents  discussed  the  collaboration  of 
!hile  and  the  United  States  of  America  in  inter- 
ational  organizations  with  a  view  to  the  realiza- 
lon  of  the  common  principles  which  guide  the 
weign  policies  of  both  countries. 
.  In  particular  they  exchanged  ideas  regarding 
ie  principal  affairs  of  the  world  situation  and, 
loreover,  concerning  measures  which  would  make 
ossible  the  strengthening  of  the  inter- American 
/stem  in  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  San- 
lago,8  which  was  unanimously  approved  at  the 
ifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
.  oreign  Affairs,  held  in  August  1959. 


'  For  text,  see  ibid. 
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ADDRESS  TO  URUGUAYAN  CONGRESS,  MONTE- 
VIDEO, MARCH  2 

White  House   (Montevideo)   press  release  dated  March  2  (as  de- 
livered text) 

Before  I  give  to  you  my  communications,  the 
thoughts  that  I  have  wanted  to  say  to  you,  I  want 
to  express  something  of  my  feelings  concerning 
the  welcome  that  has  been  given  me  by  Monte- 
video— all  the  way  along  the  beaches,  through 
the  streets  with  their  majestic  buildings,  and  by 
a  people  that  seemed  to  be  expressing  the  utmost 
in  friendship. 

My  only  regret  is  that  every  member  in  every 
dwelling  in  the  farms  and  cities  of  my  country 
could  not  have  seen  this  day,  because  they  would 
have  realized  that  this  people  was  trying  to  say, 
"We  are  with  you  in  believing  in  freedom,  in  our 
dedication  to  liberty ;  and  because  we  are  so  joined 
with  you,  we  send  across  these  oceans  to  you  from 
North  America  our  very  best  wishes." 

I  deem  it  a  high  honor  to  address  you,  the  demo- 
cratically elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
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Uruguay.  I  bring  you  from  my  people  and  my 
Government  earnest  expressions  of  friendship  and 
good  will. 

The  United  States  shares  with  Uruguay  an 
abiding  desire  to  live  in  freedom,  human  dignity, 
and  peace  with  justice. 

The  great  wonder  of  history  is  that  leaders — 
knowing  that  peoples  everywhere,  regardless  of 
economic  station,  race,  or  creed,  possess  a  burning 
desire  to  achieve  these  values — still  have  been  un- 
able to  prevent  the  world  from  becoming  tragically 
divided  by  mistrust,  threat,  and  even  overt 
hostility. 

In  our  time  the  destructive  power  available  for 
misuse  is  awesome.  We  now  have  reached  the 
point  in  human  progress  where  the  choice  before 
us  is  mutual  annihilation  or  abiding  cooperation  in 
the  construction  of  the  peace  that  lives  as  a  cher- 
ished dream  in  the  hearts  of  people  everywhere. 

Principles  Motivating  U.S.  Aid 

At  this  fateful  time  the  people  of  the  United 
States  find  themselves  carrying  unbelievably 
heavy  burdens.  They  do  this  not  just  in  their 
own  interest  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  cherish 
freedom,  all  who  believe  that  human  affairs  should 
be  managed  in  harmony  with  basic  moral  law. 
They  do  this  for  all  who  are  deeply  convinced  that 
peoples  have  the  inalienable  right  to  live  in  peace, 
with  their  creative  energies  devoted  exclusively  to 
building  the  social,  cultural,  and  economic  institu- 
tions consonant  with  their  own  desires. 

My  country  makes  these  sacrifices  with  no  avari- 
cious end  in  view.  The  United  States  does  not 
covet  a  single  acre  of  land  that  belongs  to  another. 
We  do  not  wish  to  control  or  dictate  to  another 
government.  We  do  not  desire  to  impose  our  con- 
cepts of  political,  cultural,  or  economic  life  upon 
either  the  largest  or  the  smallest,  the  strongest  or 
the  weakest,  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  every  nation  are 
endowed  with  the  right  of  free  choice  and  that 
the  most  sacred  obligation  of  the  world  com- 
munity is  to  guarantee  such  choice  to  all. 

Need  I  document  these  assertions?  The  Phil- 
ippines today  are  independent— by  their  own 
choice.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  now,  proudly, 
equal  partners  in  our  federated,  democratic  enter- 
prise— by  their  own  choice.  Puerto  Kico  is  a 
Commonwealth  within  the  United  States  system — 
by  its  own  choice.    After  World  War  I,  World 


War  II,  and  the  Korean  war,  the  United  States 
did  not  in  any  way  enrich  itself  at  another's  ex- 
pense— even  from  former  enemies. 

Indeed,  it  did  the  opposite.  We  offered  sub 
stantive  help  to  others,  first  for  reconstruction  anc 
then,  because  of  thundering  threats,  for  the  crea 
tion  of  a  cooperative  defense  system  to  protect  th< 
free  world  from  deliberate  attack  or  the  miscal 
culation  of  arrogance. 

Benefits  to  Latin  America  of  U.S.  Programs 

I  am  aware  of  the  feeling  of  many  people  ir 
Latin  America  that  the  United  States,  while  giv 
ing  bounteously  for  postwar  reconstruction  anc 
mutual  security,  has  been  less  generous  with  ou. 
good  neighbors  of  this  hemisphere.  I  am  the  firs 
to  acknowledge  the  fallibility  of  nations  anc 
leaders,  even  those  with  the  best  intentions.  Bu 
I  ask  you  and  all  our  good  friends  of  the  America 
to  consider  this : 

The  aid  we  gave  to  Europe  after  the  Great  Wa 
helped  restore  that  area  as  a  producer  and  buyei 
to  the  benefit  of  Latin  America  as  well  as  to  our 
selves.  During  the  war  the  trade  of  Latin  Amei 
ica  with  the  United  States  increased  sixfold  an! 
has  been  sustained  at  a  higher  level  since  thei 

The  resources  we  have  exported  for  the  coe 
struction  of  a  defense  perimeter  have  been  for  th 
benefit  of  all  who  desire  freedom,  independence 
and  the  right  to  be  unmolested  as  they  work  fo 
the  improved  well-being  of  their  people. 

These  efforts  have  required  our  people  to  impos 
upon  themselves  the  most  burdensome  levels  o 
taxation  in  our  national  history.  They  ha\ 
caused  us  to  forgo  doing  as  much  as  we  otherwis 
would  in  some  internal  projects.  They  ha\> 
brought  difficulties  in  our  international  financif 
affairs. 

But — let  me  emphasize  this— the  assistance  flo'w 
ing  to  Latin  America  from  the  United  States,  i 
the  form  of  private  and  public  loans  and  tec! 
nical  aid,  has  been  higher  in  recent  years  than  eve 
before.  Indeed,  I  wonder  if  many  realize  the  ej 
tent,  both  in  mass  and  beneficial  effect,  of  th 
capital  going  into  Latin  American  enterprise 
from  United  States  sources. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the  privat 
and  public  funds  made  available  in  Latin  Americ 
from  the  United  States  and  its  companies  aj 
proximated  $1  billion;  and  it  is  difficult  to  s< 
a    figure    representing    the    subsidiary    benefil 
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brought  about  by  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  new 
markets,  and  new  enterprises. 

Yes,  while  we  have  known  holocausts  of  anxiety, 
suffering,  and  great  human  tragedy  three  times 
in  this  century,  we  have  not  turned  inward  to  in- 
dulge in  self-pity.  We  have  willingly  extended 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  cooperation,  and  in 
this  process  we  have  attached  no  greater  impor- 
tance to  solid,  abiding  partnerships  with  any 
irea  than  we  have  with  those  of  the  American 
Republics. 

Of  course  we  face  vexatious  problems  requiring 
constant  attention.  We  have  them.  You  do. 
A.s  for  our  bilateral  problems  the  record  clearly 
reveals  that  they  have  been  susceptible  of  solution 
when  the  healing  balm  of  understanding  has  been 
ipplied. 

;  I  am  keenly  aware  that  all  of  Latin  America — 
and  Uruguay  is  no  exception — is  plagued  by  the 
luctuation  of  raw  commodity  prices.  Latin 
America  has  need  for  industrialization,  diversi- 
ication,  education,  health  facilities,  and  capital  to 
peed  development. 

•rogress  Through  Cooperation 

Progress  in  any  nation  is  and  must  be  largely 
he  task  of  its  own  people,  institutions,  and  leaders. 
3ut  the  United  States  stands  ready  to  help  in  any 
Vay  it  soundly  can,  within  the  framework  of  our 
Vorld  responsibilities  and  the  limits  of  our  re- 
ources.  Further,  we  work  for  the  time — not  dis- 
ant  I  hope — when  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
-ttaining  greater  prosperity  will  progressively 
hare  in  programs  of  assistance  to  less  developed 
ountries. 

Indeed,  I  would  go  further.  I  believe  it  is  the 
luty  of  every  nation,  no  matter  how  large  or 
mall,  how  weak  or  strong,  to  contribute  to  the 
veil-being  of  the  world  community  of  free  men. 
"or  a  time,  perhaps,  some  can  supply  only  certain 
kills,  or  personnel,  or  spiritual  support.  The  im- 
|  ortant  consideration  is  that  we  should  all  accept 
J  common  sense  of  responsibility  for  our  common 
I  estiny. 

;  I  am  sure  you  hold  the  concept,  as  we  do,  that 
lyery  human  being,  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
('ill  make  his  contribution  to  the  general  welfare, 
i  ou  must  feel,  as  we  surely  do,  that  hunger  and 
irivation  must  be  eliminated  from  the  earth  by 
he  cooperative  effort  of  peoples  and  of  govern- 


ments of  good  will.  We  are  certain,  as  you  must 
be,  that  the  cooperative  effort  of  free- working  men 
and  women,  dedicated  to  and  living  under  demo- 
cratic principles,  can  outproduce  the  regimented 
working  force  of  any  nation  suffering  under  dic- 
tatorial control. 

Nations  must  constantly  explore  new  opportuni- 
ties to  be  helpful  to  one  another.  Who  would 
have  thought  a  few  years  ago  that  six  nations  of 
Europe  would  now  be  joined  in  a  common  effort 
to  enlarge  trade  opportunities,  to  lower  produc- 
tion costs,  and  thus  to  improve  living  standards? 
Or  that  seven  other  nations  would  develop  a  loose 
confederation  for  cooperation  with  those  six  ? 

Yet  these  developments  are  under  way.  They 
can  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  free  world, 
provided  of  course  that  both  blocs  operate  with 
due  regard  for  the  interests  of  other  countries. 

Here  in  Montevideo  last  month  you  were  host 
to  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  eight  na- 
tions, at  which  was  taken  an  important  formal 
step  toward  the  creation  of  a  Common  Market  in 
which  Uruguay  would  be  a  participant.  You  are 
dealing  here  with  the  possibility  of  widening  each 
nation's  markets  in  such  a  way  that  you  increase 
the  efficiency  of  many  industries  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  the  opportunity  to  obtain  credits  to 
hasten  development.    I  congratulate  you. 

Basis  of  U.S. -Uruguayan  Understanding 

The  beginning  point  of  all  cooperation — between 
individuals,  or  between  groups  within  a  single 
society,  or  between  nations — is  genuine  human 
understanding. 

The  conclusion  within  the  next  few  days  of  a 
Fulbright  agreement  between  Uruguay  and  the 
United  States  for  the  exchange  of  students  and 
professors  is  an  important  step  in  this  direction. 

Surely  we  of  Uruguay  and  the  United  States 
should  not  fail  in  developing  the  knowledge  about 
one  another,  and  the  abiding  understanding,  on 
which  dependable  cooperation  may  be  based.  I 
know  you  respect  our  democratic  processes,  our 
system  of  economic  freedom,  our  adherence  to 
those  cardinal  concepts  of  human  dignity  and  con- 
secrated intelligence  which  we  draw  from  our 
religious  philosophy. 

Certainly  we  admire  you.  The  people  of  Uru- 
guay, like  the  people  of  the  United  States,  came 
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from  many  different  places,  but  all  were  guided 
by  passionate  desires  for  freedom,  justice,  and  op- 
portunity. Under  a  great  leader,  Jose  Artigas, 
you  struggled  for  independence,  even  as  we  did 
under  George  Washington.  And  then  you  set  to 
work. 

We  have  watched  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  Uruguay  with  unbounded 
admiration.  We  have  been  impressed  with  your 
individualism — with  the  development  of  the  flam- 
ing spirit  of  liberty,  justice,  and  self-discipline  in 
the  citizens  of  Uruguay.  And  we  have  applauded 
your  successes  as  you  have  battled  against  human 
want,  without  sacrifice  of  human  liberty. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  a  world  in  which  mil- 
lions have  been  subjected  to  the  philosophy  and 
fetters  of  vicious  tyranny,  we  feel  a  deep  spiritual 
relationship  to  you. 

We  have  worked  well  together  in  helping  build 
the  most  influential  regional  organization  on 
earth,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  in 
helping  make  the  United  Nations  an  instrument 
of  true  promise  for  international  cooperation,  and 
in  seeking  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  trans- 
cendent importance:  peace,  with  justice,  in 
freedom. 

Controlled,  universal  disarmament  is  now  im- 
perative. The  billions  now  living  demand  it. 
That  we  can  make  it  our  children's  inheritance  is 
our  fondest  hope.  The  United  States  is  deeply 
committed  to  a  ceaseless  search  for  genuine  dis- 
armament, with  guarantees  that  remove  suspicions 
and  fears. 

Nearly  7  years  ago  I  said  what  I  now  repledge : 9 
The  United  States  "is  ready  to  ask  its  people  to 
join  with  all  nations  in  devoting  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  its  savings  achieved  by  disarmament  to 
a  fund  for  world  aid  and  reconstruction." 

Members  of  the  Congress,  I  thank  you  pro- 
foundly for  the  honor  of  meeting  with  you,  for 


'For  an  address  by  President  Eisenhower  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  Apr.  16,  1953, 
see  ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 


your  generous  hospitality,  and  for  the  friendly 
greetings  of  the  Uruguayan  people  whom  you 
represent.  May  God  favor  you  in  your  efforts  to 
promote  the  interests  of  your  people  in  freedom 
and  inspire  you  to  still  greater  effort  in  our  com- 
mon struggle  to  achieve  a  world  which  lives  in 
harmony  under  moral  law. 

JOINT  DECLARATION,    MONTEVIDEO,  MARCH  : 

White  House  (Montevideo)  press  release  dated  March  3 

The  National  Council  of  Government  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have  agreed  t< 
make  the  following  declaration  defining  the  basic 
principles  which,  in  each  of  their  countries,  gov: 
ern  the  international  relations  of  their  respectivi 
peoples  and  inspire  the  ideal  of  freedom  whicl 
binds  them : 

1.  The  sacred  respect  for  human  rights  ant 
dignity,  the  strengthening  of  their  democratic  in 
stitutions  and  the  repudiation  of  all  manner  o: 
anti-democratic  actions  or  penetration; 

2.  The  wide  and  growing  acceptance  of  thes 
same  principles  throughout  the  Americas  ii 
accordance  with  juridical  standards  freely  ac 
cepted  by  the  participating  states,  and,  therefore 
in  strict  compliance  with  the  principles  of  non 
intervention ; 

3.  The  most  sincere  and  wholehearted  suppor 
of  institutions  and  organizations  for  internationa 
cooperation  which  promote  both  universally  am 
regionally,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  inter 
national  law,  the  consolidation  of  peace,  th 
strengthening  of  international  security  and  th 
parallel  economic,  social  and  cultural  develop 
ment  of  the  American  nations,  as  well  as  the  res 
of  the  world. 

4.  Both  countries  will  endeavor  to  increas 
their  economic,  social  and  cultural  cooperatio 
directly  and  through  international  organizations 

5.  This  declaration  shall  be  known  as  th 
Declaration  of  Montevideo. 
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Secretary  Herter's  News  Conference  of  March  9 


Press  release  110  dated  March  9 

Secretary  Herter:  I  should  like  to  begin  this 
morning  with  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  re- 
cent trip  to  four  nations  in  South  America.  The 
President  reported  last  night  to  the  Nation  over 
the  radio  and  TV  and  covered  most  of  the  essen- 
tial matters  in  connection  with  that  trip.1  But  I 
do  want  to  add  my  own  comments  because  I  think 
they  have  some  significance  and  fall  in  the  cate- 
gory on  which  the  President  himself  didn't  wish  to 
comment. 

The  reception  that  he  received  in  every  one  of 
the  capitals  that  he  visited  and  the  other  cities 
that  he  visited  in  those  four  countries  was  a  truly 
remarkable  thing.  It  was  a  very  great  personal 
tribute  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  you  who  have  traveled  with  him  can 
recognize  the  amazing  magnetic  qualities  that  he 
has  when  he  stands  up  in  his  car  and  waves  to  the 
crowds  that  are  assembled  on  the  street — a  mag- 
netism which  seems  to  call  from  the  crowds  a  type 
of  enthusiasm  which  he  himself  reflects  in  the 
warmth  of  his  response  to  the  crowd.  It  is  a  two- 
way  activity  that  is  very  extraordinary.  And 
those  of  us  who  followed  some  distance  behind  the 
President  himself  could  see  the  real  warmth  and 
happiness  on  the  faces  of  the  people  who  felt  that 
ie  had  really  greeted  them  personally  as  he  went 
ilong. 

The  size  of  the  crowds,  of  course,  was  enormous, 
md  I  had  the  feeling  that,  not  alone  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  relations  with  the  peoples  of 
hose  countries  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
;he  impression  that  the  people's  attitude  toward 
he  President  made  on  the  government  officials, 
;he  trip  was  an  unqualified  success. 

I  say  that  because  of  course  the  President  can't 
alk  about  his  own  personal  popularity,  but  to  me 


1  See  p.  471. 
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it  was  a  very  extraordinary  outpouring  and  a  very 
gratifying  demonstration  not  only  of  warmth  for 
the  United  States  but  of  personal  appreciation  of 
his  efforts  in  making  the  visit  and  an  acceptance 
of  a  very  unusual  personality. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seem  to  be  some  doubts 
in  Latin  American  quarters  on  how  long  that  im- 
pression should  last  unless  it  is  followed  with 
some  complete  policy  measures,  increasing  eco- 
nomic aid,  and  perhaps  also  responding  to  Presi- 
dent KubitscheJc's  demand  of  consulting  more 
closely  with  Latin  America  in  formulating  over- 
all Western  policy.  I  wonder  if  you  could  com- 
ment on  that. 

A.  Yes.  I  think  there  will  be  a  followup  in- 
evitably. As  you  know,  the  capital  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  been  increased  very  consider- 
ably. The  new  Inter- American  Bank  has  been 
created  and  is  in  the  process  of  organization,  and 
it  will  of  course  be  an  instrument  of  very  great 
importance.  The  discussions  that  Mr.  Kubitschek 
is  anxious  to  have  take  place,  not  only  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  but  in  bilateral 
talks,  we  have  agreed  to,  we  are  anxious  to  proceed 
with,  and  I  think  we  have  worked  out  the 
mechanism  by  which  that  will  be  done.  I  think 
that  there  will  be  a  followup.  I  think  that,  as  the 
President  said  last  night,  we  realize  fully  the  need 
of  capital,  both  private  and  public,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America,  and  we  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  desirability  of  moving  as  fast  as  it 
is  possible  in  assisting  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  develop  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  his  recent  trip  to  the  Far 
East,  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  that  if  the  Western 
Powers  did  not  come  to  some  agreement  with  him 
on  Berlin  at  some  point  he  would  have  to  go  ahead 
with  a  separate  treaty  for  East  Germany.  He 
also  said  when  he  got  home  from  that  trip  that  he 
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thought  it  was  time  for  everybody  to  avoid  doing 
or  saying  anything  which  might  impair  the  pros- 
pect for  agreement  at  a  summit  conference.  I 
wondered  how  you  assessed  these  matters  and 
what  the  United  States  attitude  is  toward  this  ap- 
proach period  before  the  summit. 

A.  Well,  there  are  two  separate  thoughts  to  the 
question  you  have  asked,  as  I  see  it.  The  first  has 
to  do  with  Khrushchev's  statement  that  was  made 
in  Indonesia.  Whether  or  not  that  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  agreement  made  at  Camp  David 
and  confirmed  in  the  exchange  of  statements  im- 
mediately after  Camp  David  with  respect  to  there 
being  no  time  limit  on  negotiations  with  respect  to 
Berlin  and  the  German  question,  it  is  our  own  im- 
pression— and  we  have  studied  that  statement  very 
carefully — that  there  is  no  time  element  involved. 
The  statement  made  in  Indonesia  is  similar  to 
statements  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  made  in  other 
places  before  he  took  that  trip  in  which  he  has  in- 
dicated that,  if  no  progress  is  made,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  he  will  be  forced  to  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany.  That  is  not  at 
variance  necessarily  with  the  earlier  agreement. 
But  we  cannot  see  that  he  has  put  an  ultimatum 
date,  a  specific  date,  on  that  statement. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  your  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  certain  whether  you  are  referring 
to  any  particular  incident  or  not.  If  you  are  re- 
ferring to  the  matter  of  high-altitude  flights,  I 
can  just  say  this,  that  the  British,  the  French,  and 
ourselves  have  always  taken  the  position  that  we 
have  the  right  to  fly  at  whatever  altitude  we  see 
fit  in  the  corridor,  that  there  has  never  been  any 
restriction  agreed  upon  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  height.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  have 
this  matter  constantly  under  review  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  operational  necessity  of  high 
flights.  The  most  recent  review,  which  was  con- 
cluded after  the  President  came  back,  determined 
that  there  is  no  operational  necessity  at  the  present 
time.  Should  that  operational  necessity  arise,  we 
are  in  agreement  that  we  have  the  absolute  right 
to  fly  at  whatever  altitudes  we  see  fit. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports  that 
a  decision  was  made  to  make  those  high-altitude 
flights  because  of  the  operational  efficiency  of 
them.  Can  you  say  whether  there  has  been  a 
change  of  mind  as  between  operational  efficiency 
and  operational  necessity? 
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A.  No.  I  think  that  the  two  go  together. 
And  I  think  that  the  review,  as  I  say,  while  it  was 
in  the  course  of  being  made  and  was  concluded 
after  we  got  back  from  South  America,  deter- 
mined that  there  was  no  operational  necessity  or 
any  need  of  these  flights  for  the  sake  of  efficiency 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ash  whether  this  in 
effect  reverses  a  decision  reported  about  10  days 
ago  referring  to  a  situation  about  3  weeks  or  a 
month  ago  in  which  there  was  supposed  to  have- 
been  a  decision  made  to  conduct  such  flights  at 
an  early  date? 

A.  No  such  decision  was  made. 

Relations  With  Cuba 

Q<  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  whether  thi 
administration  has  been  considering  the  possibil 
ity  of  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba?  And  could  you  tell  us  lohat  extremities 
might  have  to  prevail  to  precipitate  such  actioni 

A.  No.  We  have  given  no  consideration  to  break' 
ing  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  Circum; 
stances  might  arise — and  I  don't  want  to  specif} 
what  they  are — which  would  require  us  to  breal 
off  such  relations.  I  hope  those  circumstance; 
will  never  arise.  We,  as  you  know,  have  beer 
hopeful  throughout  that  the  atmosphere  of  oui 
relationship  with  Cuba  would  allow  us  to  settl* 
through  diplomatic  means  such  differences  as  w< 
may  have  with  Cuba. 

The  most  recent  unfortunate  statement  of  Mr 
Castro's,  to  which  I  referred  the  day  before  yester 
day  [March  7]  with  the  Cuban  Charge  d'Affaires 
unhappily  tried  to  turn  the  very  real  grief  tha 
the  Cuban  people  have  and  that  we  have  over  tha 
hideous  explosion  in  Habana  Harbor  to  animos 
ity  against  the  United  States.  We  felt  that  tha 
was  a  very  unfortunate  thing.  As  you  know, 
spoke  quite  severely  to  the  Cuban  Charge  on  thi; 
matter.  The  Cuban  Government  is  clearly  taking 
the  point  of  view  that  they  resent  the  languag 
that  I  used.  I  notified  the  Cuban  Charge  tha 
we  would  be  sending  a  formal  note  on  the  subject 
which  will  undoubtedly  go  out  before  the  end  o 
this  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  agree  with  the  Cuba1* 
assertion  that  some  of  the  language  that  you  uset 
in  talking  with  the  Charge  was  insulting  in  an- 
way? 
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A.  No.  It  was  not  insulting  at  all.  The  lan- 
guage was  very  carefully  chosen,  and  I  thought 
it  was  not  insulting  in  any  way,  but  it  fairly  re- 
flected the  views  I  held  with  respect  to  the  occa- 
sion of  the  burial  of  these  victims  being  used  to 
arouse  animosity  against  the  United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  the  previous 
question  on  the  Berlin  problem  and  -flights,  I  think 
the  question  was  phrased,  had  we  changed  our 
decision  to  send  flights  in — something  to  that 
effect.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  tohether  we 
had  decided  earlier,  within  the  last  month,  not  to 
send  flights  but  to  inform  the  Soviet  authorities 
again  with  a  restatement  of  our  feeling  about  this 
problem  and  our  rights,  and  was  that  decision 
changed? 

A.  No  decision  had  been  reached  on  that.  We 
have  discussed  the  matter  from  time  to  time  with 
the  French  and  the  British,  and  we  have  been  in 
complete  agreement  on  the  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  Cuban  matter,  the 
Cuban  reaction  was  that  your  language  to  the 
Charge  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  personality 
of  Premier  Castro,  and  I  believe  their  note  re- 
quested that  this  not  be  done  in  the  future.  Will 
this  have  any  effect  on  your  future  dealings  with 
the  Cubans? 

A.  Well,  it  was  inevitable  that  I  should  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Castro's  speech,  because  that  was 
the  occasion  for  my  calling  the  Charge  in.  It  was 
Mr.  Castro  who  had  utilized  this  occasion,  to  my 
mind  very  unfortunately,  to  try  to  engender  ani- 
mosity against  us,  and  even  more  than  that  to 
point  the  finger  at  us  as  being  responsible  for  the 
sxplosion.  Obviously  in  talking  about  that  I 
sould  only  refer  to  Mr.  Castro's  speech  and  char- 
acterize it  as  I  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  see  the  prospects 
for  an  agreed  Allied  position  by  the  opening  of 
the  disarmament  talks  next  week  in  Paris? 

I  A.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  there  will  be  an 
jigreed  position.  There  have  been  reports  to  the 
! effect  that  there  were  some  differences  between 
burselves,  shall  I  say,  and  the  French  in  this  mat- 
er. They  have  been  largely  a  matter  of  degree 
jind  emphasis,  and  I  am  hoping  that  those  mat- 
ters will  be  straightened  out  in  the  talks  that  are 
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taking  place  in  Paris  at  the  moment,  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  they  will  be. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  issues  are  involved? 

A.  No,  I  would  rather  not  get  into  the  question 
of  the  issues  involved.  If  they  are  satisfactorily 
resolved,  we  will  have  a  united  front. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  regard  it  as  a  little 
unusual  that  the  envoys  of  10  Arab  nations  should 
have  registered  a  complaint  about  the  visit  of 
Premier  Ben-Gurion  here? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  comment  on  that. 
Of  course,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  it  if  they 
saw  fit  to  do  it. 

The  question  of  their  visit  here  raises  the  whole 
unhappy  relationship  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states.  And,  as  you  know,  we  have  hoped  for  a 
long  period  of  time  that  we  would  be  in  a  position 
to  do  what  we  could  to  ameliorate  that  situation, 
and  I  certainly  don't  want  to  say  anything  that 
might  make  it  worse. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  Cuba,  what  advice  is  the 
Department  giving  American  corporations  that 
are  now  saying  they  are  going  to  have  to  pull  out 
of  Cuba,  that  they  can't  operate  down  there  any 
more?  And,  also,  similarly,  what  advice  is  the 
Department  giving  to  American  firms  that  are  not 
getting  paid  for  goods  shipped  to  Cuba  prior  to 
September  15? 

A.  In  general,  the  advice  that  has  been  given  is 
that,  since  the  troubles  that  they  are  having  are 
due  to  internal  factors  controlled  by  the  Cubans, 
they  should  exercise  such  legal  remedies  as  are 
available  to  them.  If  they  can  get  no  satisfaction 
through  the  exercise  of  legal  remedies,  they  should 
then  come  to  us  and,  where  we  feel  that  they  have 
not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  those 
rights,  we  will  take  up  their  cases. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  m  your  luncheon  meeting 
with  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  what  progress  did  he 
report  with  respect  to  his  negotiations  to  end  the 
continuing  blockade  in  the  Suez  against  Israel's 
ships  and  ships  of  other  nations  carrying  Israel's 
goods? 

A.  That  was  a  matter  that  was  not  discussed. 

Q.  It  was  not  discussed  at  all? 
A.  No,  not  at  all. 
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Q.  Do  you  have  anything  new  to  report  on  prog- 
ress being  made  m  this  respect? 

A.  No.  We  had  a  long  discussion,  but  the 
principal  matters  that  we  discussed  did  not  in- 
volve that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  moments  ago  when  you 
referred  to  this  C-130  business  you  referred  to 
consultations  or  discussions  with  the  British  on 
that.  Did  you  mean  to  exclude  the  French  from 
those  consultations,  and,  if  so,  why? 

A.  No.  It  was  my  impression  that  I  had  said 
both  the  English  and  the  French.  Because, 
throughout,  these  have  been  tripartite  discussions. 

Q.  And  West  Germany? 

A.  No,  not  necessarily  the  West  Germans,  be- 
cause this  is  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  three 
nations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  while  you  were  away  in  Latin 
America  there  were  a  good  many  stories  written 
to  the  effect  that  the  Americans,  the  British,  and 
the  French  had  reviewed  the  question  of  high- 
level  flights  and  had  decided  that  it  would  he  de- 
sirable to  reintroduce  them  at  this  time  and  that 
the  Soviets  were  going  to  be  notified  one  %oay  or 
another.  Now,  is  what  you  are  saying  is  that  all 
these  stories  are  incorrect  and  there  had  never  been 
such  a  review  or  decision? 

A.  I  am  saying  that  no  such  decision  had  ever 
been  reached. 

Treaty  With  Japan 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  in 
Japan  these  days  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intense 
controversy  about  the  new  treaty  which  you  signed 
in  January  here.2  Particularly,  the  controversy 
centers  on  the  challenge  that  this  treaty  and  the 
American  bases  there  would  expose  Japan  to  a 
greater  risk  of  involvement  in  a  war.  And  also 
that  this  treaty  runs  counter  to  the  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  reduce  tensions.  Can  you  deal 
with  those  questions  now? 

A.  I  think  that  the  arguments  that  you  have 
raised  against  the  treaty  are  the  ones  that  are 
being  advanced  particularly  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  its  continuing  attacks  on  that  treaty  and  have 
been  picked  up  by  some  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Government  in  Japan.    We  do  not  place  any  cre- 
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dence  in  those,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Japanese  Government  does.  And,  in  fact,  we 
have  felt  that  in  the  signing  of  that  treaty  we 
were  signing  a  treaty  of  mutual  benefit  to  both 
of  us,  that  its  aspects  were  essentially  defensive, 
and  that  there  was  no  element  of  increasing  ten- 
sions in  any  respect  with  regard  to  the  carrying 
out  of  that  treaty.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
think  I  have  said  previously :  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  try  to  either  slow  down 
or  force  a  rejection  of  the  treaty  in  Japan  are  a 
clear  violation  of  the  precept  of  not  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  another  country. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  the  execution 
date  for  Caryl  Chessman  has  been  set  again  foi 
May  2.  I  was  wondering  if  you  heard  very 
much  about  the  case  when  you  were  in  Soutli 
America  and  if  you  plan  to  Jiandle  any  foreigr. 
protests  yourself,  if  there  are  any  between  nou 
and  the  next  one ?    ( Laughter) 

A.  In  South  America  I  did  hear  a  good  dea 
about  it.  Apparently  his  writings  and  his  cas< 
have  stirred  up  a  lot  of  interest— to  me,  quite  i 
surprising  amount  of  interest — in  many  countriej 
in  South  America.  I  didn't  realize  how  muci 
interest  there  was  in  it  until  we  were  told  £| 
those  who  were  not  alone  familiar  with  the  situa 
tion  in  the  four  countries  that  we  visited  but  ii 
other  countries  as  well.  It  is  an  interest  that  . 
think  is  born  out  of  a  feeling  against  capital  pun 
ishment.  I  don't  think  that  the  interest  is  nee 
essarily  confined  to  any  particular  group  in  thos 
countries,  but  it  is,  again,  one  of  those  thing 
that  have  been  exploited  by  those  who  are  anti 
North  American  to  attempt  to  put  us  in  a  ba< 
light.  I  have  no  idea,  of  course,  whether  ther 
will  be  any  further  protests  from  South  Americ: 
or  from  any  official  organs  of  South  America.  I 
there  should  be,  we  would  forward  them  in  th 
usual  routine  way.  We  would  probably  put 
clearer  disclaimer  from  the  point  of  view  of  no 
representing  our  judgment  than  the  last  on( 
(Laughter) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  coming  talk 
with  President  Kubitschek  of  Brazil.  Our  polk, 
has  been,  for  the  last  yeatbeynd  a  half,  that  the, 
should  go  to  the  International  Monetary  Fun, 
and  work  out  some  sort  of  stabilization  agreemen 
or  anti-inf,a,tionary  measures  before  coming  to  i* 
for  further  loans.  Is  that  still  our  policy,  d 
has  there  been  a  change  in  that  policy? 
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A.  No.  Actually,  the  problems  of  Brazil  are 
of  such  magnitude  that  Brazil  will  have  to  work 
out  with  the  various  financial  agencies  the  best 
way  of  handling  those  matters.  The  question  of 
the  determination  as  to  whether  the  Brazilians 
would  take  such  internal  steps  as  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  requires  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  for  its  own  decision.  It  is  something  that 
it  is  pondering,  I  think,  even  now.  It  is  still 
having  real  inflationary  problems;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  internal  economy  has,  I  think,  pro- 
gressed more  favorably  than  had  been  anticipated 
a  year  ago. 

Q.  You  mentioned,  sir,  the  increased  funds  for 
the  Export- Import  Bank.  Now,  many  of  these 
countries  in  Latin  America  are  beyond  their 
ability  to  service  hard  loans  any  more,  and  much 
of  the  DLF's  funds  for  this  coming  year,  the 
majority  at  any  rate,  are  earmarked  for  India 
and  Pakistan.  Now,  are  we  contemplating  ask- 
ing for  more  contributions  to  the  new  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  or  some  special 
arrangements? 

A.  No,  not  at  once.  Of  course,  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  will  have  to  start  slowly.  It  may 
be  disappointingly  slow.  I  hope  not.  The  ques- 
tion of  more  capital  for  it  before  it  has  even  begun 
seems  a  little  premature. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
in  the  forthcoming  German  negotiations  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  has  a  veto  power  over  any  decision 
that  we  might  make  there.  We  have  said  that 
we  would  make  no  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  Germany  and  the  people  of  Berlin.  Is  this 
not  true  then,  that  Adenauer  does  have  veto 
vower  over  our  decision  regarding  Germany? 

A.  Again,  when  you  speak  about  our  decision 
>ver  Germany,  we  don't  pretend  to  have  the  sole 
right  to  make  a  determination  as  to  what  shall  be 
lone  with  Germany.  This  is  a  matter  that  we 
|iave  continuously  felt  was  one  for  consultation 
aetween  the  British,  the  French,  the  Germans,  and 
Ourselves  as  the  powers  principally  responsible 
uid  principally  concerned. 

The  question,  of  course,  of  an  overall  peace 
reaty  which  would  settle  the  East  German  situa- 
tion would,  naturally,  affect  a  great  many  more 
pantries  besides.  So  that  in  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  predominant  interests  of  these 


four  nations  reside,  we  have  never  taken  it  unto 
ourselves  to  say  that  anyone  has  necessarily  a 
right  of  veto  or  that  we  have  a  right  of  veto. 
What  we  are  obviously  trying  to  do  is  to  concert 
our  position  as  best  we  can,  and  I  think  that  in 
connection  with  that  the  visit  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer  next  week  may  be  very  significant. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Kennedy  yesterday 
won  a  nice  victory  in  New  Hampshire,  and  he 
told  us  at  the  Press  Club,  and  several  other  times, 
that  if  elected  President  he  would  abandon  the 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  Island  groups.  Now  I  won- 
dered what  you  think  about  that,  sir,  and  if  you 
think  that  is  a  violation  of  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can theory  that  politics  should  stop  at  the 
waterline. 

A.  I  would  rather  not  get  into  any  altercation 
with  Senator  Kennedy  at  this  time.  I  can  only 
say  this :  that  the  determination  regarding  those 
islands  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  today.  It  is  he  who  determines 
whether  or  not  the  security  of  those  islands  is 
tied  in  with  the  security  of  Formosa,  on  which 
we  have  a  treaty  agreement.  And  I  would  as- 
sume that  if  Senator  Kennedy  became  President 
of  the  United  States  he  would  have  exactly  that 
same  discretionary  power. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  Latin  America  the  admin- 
istration is  confronted  with  two  vividly,  if  not 
violently,  contrasting  situations.  You  spoke  of 
the  President's  triumph  on  his  tour,  and  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  crisis  of  relations  with  Cuba. 
Has  any  consideration  been  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  turning  the  President's  magnetism  di- 
rectly on  Mr.  Castro — (Laughter) — either 
through  a  message  or  through  a  visit  to  one  capi- 
tal or  the  other?  And  as  a  corollary  to  that 
question,  tohat  did  you  find  in  South  America  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  our  Latin  American  friends 
regarding  the  Castro  regime? 

A.  With  respect  to  the  first,  this  is  a  matter 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  under  active 
discussion.  With  regard  to  the  second,  I  think 
we  found  a  considerable  unanimity  of  feeling,  of 
very  real  anxiety,  with  respect  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  Castro  regime  is  heading.  There 
was,  I  think,  real  appreciation  of  the  patience 
with  which  we  have  dealt  with  the  situation  and 
still  a  very  strong  feeling  about  nonintervention, 
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the  principle  that  is  naturally  of  such  sensitivity 
in  the  whole  of  Latin  America. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  take  an- 
other crack  at  the  Berlin  flights  question:  If  no 
decision  or  consideration  had  been  given  to  re- 
suming flights  above  10,000  feet,  why  was  it  nec- 
essary, after  the  President  returned,  to  make  a 
decision  that  they  were  not  now  operationally 
necessary? 

A.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  decision, 
but  the  decision  was  one  that  was  pending.  The 
review  was  underway  before  the  President  got 
back,  was  brought  to  him,  and  he  made  the 
decision. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  whether  there 
is  likely  to  be  any  important  change  m  Russian- 
American  relations  as  a  result  of  the  note 
the  President  received  yesterday  from  Mr. 
Khrushchev? 

A.  No,  I  can't  comment  on  that.  Any  comment 
on  that  note  will  have  to  come  from  the  White 
House. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  talked  about  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  comments  in  Indonesia  and  have 
said  that  we  have  concluded  that  there  was  no 
ultimatum  aspect.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
tone  of  his  utterances  and  his  repeated  references 
to  the  necessity  of  signing  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany,  unless  some  sort  of  solution 
is  forthcoming  in  a — fairly  early? 

A.  Well,  this  tone  that  you  speak  of  was  not 
apparent  for  the  first  time  in  Indonesia.  He  had 
made  a  number  of  statements  of  the  same  kind  be- 
fore he  took  this  trip.  How  much  they  are  for 
internal  consumption,  how  much  they  are  intended 
to  put  us  on  notice  that  this  is  going  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal matter  which  he  will  want  to  discuss  at  the 
summit,  is  hard  to  tell.  Whether  this  is  a  tactical 
move  or  whether  this  is  something  that  he  is  going 
to  press  and  try  to  press  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
summit,  we  don't  know. 

Meeting  Latin  American  Development  Needs 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  continuous  theme  that 
seems  to  have  permeated  the  conversations  and 
the  public  statements  with  the  President  in  Latin 
America  was  the  real  effort  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  to  dramatise  to  the  United  States  that 
there  are  two  fundamental  ideologies  struggling 
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to  capture  the  public  imagination  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca— wao  Can  meet  the  needs  for  development 
more  quickly.  And  this,  in  turn,  seems  to  have 
stirred  some  expectation  that  we  would  have  a — 
rather  a  whole  series  of  new  ideas,  of  new  policies 
for  the  area.  Now,  some  people  felt  that  the 
President's  statement  yesterday — the  most  dra- 
matic thing  was  apparently  a  crash  program  for 
people  here  to  learn  Spanish.  Was  there  any  addi- 
tional— is  there  some  fundamental  change  that  we 
are  contemplating  besides  that? 

A.  I  wouldn't  say  there  was  any  fundamental 
change.    And  let's  not  forget  that  over  the  last  10 
years  a  great  deal  of  American  assistance  has 
gone  into  Latin  America.    More  is  needed.    It's 
a  question  of  degree.    It's  a  question  of  priorities.  , 
It's  a  question  of  determining  where  such  aid  as 
we  can  give,  or  other  nations  can  give,  can  be 
most  effectively  used.    Those  are  things  that  we 
have  got  under  very  active  consideration.    I  would  . 
say  that,  if  nothing  else,  this  whole  trip  has  been 
very  helpful  in  our  overall  awareness  of  the  ur-  ; 
gency  of  the  problem  as  it  has  been  presented  to 
us  not  only  in  other  nations  of  the  world  but  also 
in  the  Latin  American  area. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  refer  once  more  to 
this  much-discussed  matter:  I  gather  from  what 
you  say  about  the  Berlin  flights  that  what  the 
President  decided  against  yesterday  was  any  im- 
mediate flight  plan  at  a  high  level  between  West 
Berlin  and  West  Germany.  And  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  whether  it  is  unlikely  now  that  any  such 
flights  would  be  undertaken  before  the  summit 
conference. 

A.  I  don't  think  it  has  any  direct  relation  to 
the  summit  conference  at  all.  I  think  that  this 
was  determined  entirely  on  the  question  of  opera- 
tional needs  as  of  now.  If  those  operational  needs 
should  change,  we  would  feel  entirely  free  to  move 
ahead. 

Q.  Well,  I  asked  the  question  that  way,  sir,  be- 
cause you  mentioned  the  subject  in  response  to  the 
first  question  I  asked,  which  had  to  do  with  Mr.. 
Khrushchev's  suggestion  that  nobody  should  do 
anything  to  upset  prospects  for  an  agreement. 

A.  Well,  I  was  merely  speculating  that  this  was 
what  you  were  inquiring  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  longer  do  the' 
American  people  have  to  take  Castro  harangues 
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without  doing  anything  more  positive  about  it, 
except  to  say  that  the  charges  are  not  true?  Is 
there  anything  more  definite  that  we  can  do  ex- 
cept deny  his  charges? 

A.  Well,  as  you  know,  the  President  has  said 
that  we  are  not  going  to  take  economic  counter- 
measures.  The  Sugar  Act  will  be  up  before  the 
Congress.  It  will  have  to  be  renewed  in  some  form 
or  other  before  the  end  of  the  congressional  ses- 
sion. Whether  or  not  the  members  of  the  Congress 
will  have  ideas  on  this  subject  themselves,  or  not, 
I  can't  speculate.  I  can't  tell  what  they  are  likely 
to  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  report  today  from 
Paris  that  there  was  a  postwar  agreement,  as  yet 
undisclosed,  among  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Britain,  agreeing  on  world  strategy,  and  that  this 
agreement  led  to  a  series  of  meetings  at  which  our 
representative  was  General  Ridgway,  and  even- 
tually this  process  led  to  the  formation  of  NATO. 

Now,  the  French  have  for  a  long  time  been 
pressing  for  this  approach  to  world  affairs,  that  is, 
three-power  agreement  on  their  policy  around  the 
world,  and  I  wondered  whether  there  has  been  any 
reconsideration  of  the  United  States  position  on 
this  matter  in  view  of  President  de  Gaulle's 
coming  visit,  at  which  the  question  is  likely  to  be 
raised  again. 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  change 
in  our  position.  From  time  to  time  we  have  had 
talks  with  the  British  and  French  about  many 
matters.  Those  have  been  of  an  informal  nature. 
They  are  not  institutionalized  in  any  way.  But 
those  will  undoubtedly  continue  in  the  future. 

Nuclear-Test  Negotiations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  a  progress 
report  on  the  nuclear-test  negotiations  in  Geneva? 

A.  Well,  as  of  the  present  moment  we  are  still 
waiting  for  a  specific  answer  from  the  Russians  to 
our  latest  proposal,  which  they  have  not  given 
ius.  The  matter  has  stalled  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  this  question  of  quotas.  We  have  agreed 
|to  their  criteria,  which  were  very  different  from 
J  those  before — the  proposal  that  we  made.  Their 
I  criteria  now  are  that  any  event  of  any  kind  which 
is  registered  by  seismology  could  be  subject  to 
inspection.  But  they  will  not  say  that  they  are 
[willing  to  relate  the  number  of  inspections  that 
Stake  place  to  the  number  of  such  events  that 


might  be  recorded.  Because,  as  you  go  down  into 
the  lower  tremors,  of  course,  there  are  a  great 
many  more  such  tremors  recorded,  and  obviously, 
if  one  were  going  to  try  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  were  of  a  natural  nature  or  an  artificial 
explosion,  you  would  have  to  have  a  great  many 
more  inspections.    We  are  still  stuck  on  that  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  it  appear  to  you,  sir, 
that  Mr.  Castro  and  others  in  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment are  deliberately  kicking  us  in  the  teeth  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  us  into  a  policy  of  reprisals? 

A.  Well,  it  is  not  my  business  to  try  to  interpret 
their  motives.  But  the  minute  things  seem  to  be 
riding  along  a  little  more  smoothly,  they  seem  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  make  them  more  difficult. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  among  the  many  heads  of 
state  coming  here  in  the  next  few  months  are 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Nepal,  President  and  Mrs.  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
France,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Thailand. 
Is  the  State  Department,  in  assisting  in  the  press 
arrangements,  arranging  them  so  that  all  accred- 
ited reporters,  regardless  of  sex — (Laughter)  — 
may  be  able  to  cover  the  functions  that  presumably 
are  press-sponsored? 

A.  The  answer  to  that  question  I  will  leave  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Berding,  right  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  changes  do  you  favor  in 
the  Sugar  Act? 

A.  I  would  rather  not  comment  on  that  at  the 
present  time.  The  administration  position  has 
not  been  firmed  up.  As  soon  as  it  is  and  we  send 
our  reports  up  to  the  Congress,  you  will  know 
what  it  is. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Foreign  Ministers  To  Meet 
at  Washington  in  April 

Press  release  116  dated  March  11 

As  part  of  the  continuing  preparations  among 
the  Western  Powers  for  the  May  conference  of 
heads  of  government,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  series  of  meetings  of  foreign  ministers 
to  take  place  at  Washington  between  April  12  and 
14. 

Invitations  from  the  U.S.  Government  to  attend 
these  meetings  have  been  accepted  by  the  Foreign 
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Ministers  of  Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Kepub- 
lic  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
NATO  Secretary  General  Paul-Henri  Spaak 
has  also  been  invited  and  is  expected  to  attend. 

The  composition  of  the  various  meetings  will 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  subjects  for  discus- 
sion and  will  follow  the  general  pattern  which  has 
been  established  for  the  preparatory  working 
groups  that  have  been  meeting  here  at  Washing- 
ton, at  Paris,  and  at  London.  The  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  Canada,  France,  Italy,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  will  meet  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  disarmament.  The  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  will  discuss  the  problem  of  Germany,  in- 
cluding Berlin.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  NATO  will  discuss  East- 
West  relations.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  will 
discuss  tactical  and  procedural  questions  relating 
to  the  summit  meeting. 

The  exact  schedule  of  the  meetings  will  be  an- 
nounced later  when  final  arrangements  have  been 
made. 


Thomas  Masaryk  Honored 
as  "Champion  of  Liberty" 

Remarks  ~by  Under  Secretary  Merchant 1 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  share  in  pay- 
ing homage  to  Thomas  Masaryk.  In  honoring 
him  as  a  champion  of  liberty,  we  also  mark  our 
dedication  to  the  principles  by  which  he  lived  and 


1  Made  at  a  ceremony  dedicating  the  Thomas  Masaryk 
"Champion  of  Liberty"  postage  stamp  at  Washington, 
D.C..  on  Mar.  7  (press  release  108). 


which  he  translated  into  action  in  his  own  coun- 
try—principles of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
which  are  fundamental  in  American  society  and^ 
which  motivate  us  in  our  international  relations, 
In  paying  tribute  to  President  Masaryk  we 
honor  both  the  father  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
social  philosopher  who  looked  at  life  and  society 
from  a  deeply  moral  point  of  view.  His  strong 
convictions  as  to  the  democratic  and  moral  basis 
of  the  state  helped  to  shape  the  free  Czechoslo 
vakia  that  played  so  influential  a  role  in  Europear 
affairs.  He  expressed  these  convictions  when  hi 
said  that  "no  State,  no  society,  can  be  managec 
without  general  recognition  of  the  ethical  base: 
of  the  State  and  of  politics ;  and  no  State  can  lonj 
stand  if  it  infringes  the  broad  rules  of  humai 
morality." 

Interested  in  American  history  and  institutions 
Masaryk  was  impressed  by  the  Jeffersonian  phi 
losophy  of  democratic  federalism— represented  ii 
the  voluntary  association  of  free  people.  Con 
cerned  with  the  freedom  of  Czechoslovakia  an< 
her  neighbors,  Masaryk  was  outspoken  in  his  ad 
vocacy  of  freedom  and  self-determination  fo 
these  peooples. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  today  refer  to  these  prir 
ciples,  to  which  the  United  States  has  given— an 
continues  to  give— its  full  support.  In  cham 
pioning  the  aspirations  of  these  European  nation 
for  independence  almost  half  a  century  ago,  th 
United  States  respected  their  right  to  establis 
by  their  own  free  choice  the  government  and  inst: 
tutions  which  best  satisfied  their  needs  as  the 
saw  them.  Today  we  continue  to  support  th 
right  of  these  peoples  to  institutions  of  their  ow 
free  determination.  It  is  an  article  of  America 
faith  that,  in  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Masaryk,  frc 
men  remain  dedicated  to  the  search  for  f reedoi 
and  human  dignity  for  all  mankind  until  the* 
high  goals  are  realized. 
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Economic  Assistance  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy 


by  Charles  E.  Bohlen 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 


When  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  certain 
ispects  of  our  foreign  aid  programs,  I  really 
wondered  whether  I  was  qualified  to  speak  to  you 
m  this  subject.  It  has  not  been  within  the  limits 
)f  my  specific  experience  in  the  American  Foreign 
Service,  and  I  am  therefore  not  competent  to  dis- 
;uss  with  you  the  complexities  of  this  very  large 
ubject,  the  vast  variety  of  our  present  aid  pro- 
-ams through  the  world,  or  the  particular  prob- 
ems  of  administration  and  execution  which  are 
nvolved.  However,  since  mutual  security  pro- 
-ams, as  foreign  aid  is  termed  in  Washington, 
>re  indeed  an  integral  and  continuing  part  of  our 
general  foreign  policy,  I  thought  I  would  speak 
o  you  today  not  on  the  actual  facts  and  figures  of 
he  programs  themselves  but  rather  on  the  origin 
!»f  these  programs  from  a  historical  point  of  view 
nd  their  effect  in  broad  terms  on  our  foreign 
bolicy  and  its  conduct.  In  so  doing  I  shall  keep 
he  use  of  figures  to  a  minimum. 

In  discussing  the  history  of  assistance  to  foreign 
ountries  and  its  development  as  an  integral  part 
f  our  relations  with  friendly  countries  abroad,  it 
hould  be  emphasized  that  this  is  a  comparatively 
|.«w  venture  in  relations  between  nations.  Prior 
o  World  War  II,  with  the  exception  of  wartime 
ians,  certain  emergencies,  and  a  modest  amount 
jlf  foreign  lending  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
stablished  in  1934,  government-to-government 
ssistance  was  virtually  unknown.  To  grasp 
'hat  has  happened  to  the  United  States  position 
Q  the  world  in  the  last  generation,  I  might  men- 
tion that,  at  the  time  I  joined  the  Foreign  Service 
a  1929,  the  budget  of  the  State  Department  for 

'Address  made  before  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Area 
j  ommittee  for  UNICEF  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  7 
;  Press  release  106). 
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that  year  was  $14.5  million.  This  appropriation 
was  not  only  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  State,  including  salaries  of  its 
employees  in  Washington  and  abroad,  but  also  in- 
cluded the  U.S.  contribution  to  existing  interna- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  U.S.-Mexican 
boundary  committee,  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  the  International  Fisheries  Commission.  The 
State  Department  budget  thus  represented,  to- 
gether with  some  small  additional  appropriations 
from  other  Government  departments,  the  total 
cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  of  conducting  our 
foreign  relations. 

Now  what  is  the  comparable  cost  of  United 
States  foreign  relations  today,  30  years  later  ? 

For  the  1961  fiscal  year  the  Department  of  State 
budget  is  $247  million,  17  times  greater  than  in 
1929.  But  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of  our 
foreign  military  and  economic  assistance,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  On 
February  16  the  President  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress the  administration's  request 2  for  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  in  the  1961  fiscal  year  of  $4,175 
billion.  There  can  be  no  more  dramatic  indica- 
tion of  the  changed  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  today  than  in  the  comparison  with  the 
figure  I  gave  you  earlier  for  1929 — $14  million — 
and  approximately  $5  billion.  And  this  of  course 
does  not  take  into  account  that  portion  of  na- 
tional defense  which  supports  our  military 
establishments  overseas. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  vast  increase  in 
U.S.  expenditures  in  the  field  of  its  foreign  rela- 
tions which  has  come  about  within  the  span  of  one 
generation?  The  basic  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
the  world  situation  which  we  face  now  compared 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1960,  p.  369. 
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to  30  years  ago  has  undergone  its  own  form  of 
revolution. 

I  cannot  here  go  into  all  the  vast  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  world  during  that  period 
or  the  immense  increase  in  the  role  that  the  United 
States  has  been  called  upon  to  play  in  these  chang- 
ing circumstances.    But  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
in  1929  the  United  States  lived  in  a  state  of  virtual 
political  isolation  from  the  world.    We  enjoyed  a 
position  of  greater  security  than  that  of  any  other 
major  nation  in  the  world.    With  friendly  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  and  south  of  us  we  were  also 
protected,  under  the  conditions  of  military  capa- 
bilities then  prevailing,  by  the  broad  expanse  of 
two  oceans.    Furthermore— and  this  is  extremely 
vital  to  the  understanding  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  world — the  great  democracies  of  Western 
Europe  stood  guard  on  the  ramparts  on  our  be- 
half to  a  greater  degree  than  we  perhaps  realized 
at  the  time.    In  addition,  these  democracies  gov- 
erned and  controlled  large  sections  of  the  world 
in  the  shadow  of  whose  authority  and  policing 
functions  we  in  large  measure  lived.     In  two 
world  wars  these  countries  took  the  first  shock  of 
an  onslaught  antagonistic  to  the  philosophy  of 
human  society  and  ideals  which  we  had  in  com- 
mon and  thus  afforded  this  country  the  priceless 
element  of  time  in  which  to  mobilize  our  resources, 
both  human  and  material,  to  join  in  beating  back 
the  attack. 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  this 
all  changed  in  a  breathtakingly  brief  period  of 
time.  We  found  ourselves  catapulted  in  the  space 
of  some  15  years  from  a  position  of  relative  se- 
curity, when  we  could  divert  our  entire  energies 
to  our  own  national  development  and  the  advance- 
ment of  our  own  society,  to  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  world  perhaps  unequaled  in  human 
history.  These  fundamental  changes  in  the  world, 
and  in  particular  our  position  in  it,  underlie  the 
whole  question  of  foreign  aid.  Having  learned, 
although  possibly  imperfectly,  certain  lessons  of 
World  War  I,  we  approached  the  entire  problem 
of  the  conflagration  which  broke  out  in  the  world 
in  1939  with  a  somewhat  more  understanding 
attitude. 

The  Lend-Lease  Program 

The  beginning  of  the  conceptions  which  under- 
lie our  policies  of  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
may  in  part  be  found  in  a  specific  measure  adopted 
by  the  United  States  before  it  was  a  belligerent  in 
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World  War  II.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  lend-lease 
Although  we  were  not  militarily  involved  in  thtj 
war,  lend-lease  was  nonetheless  a  clear  expressioi 
of  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  at  that  time  that  our  interests  were  vital!  j 
and  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  th 
Western  democracies  engaged  in  a  struggle  witU 
the  Axis  powers.    Lend-lease  was  the  forerunne 
of  our  future  aid  programs  in  that  it  recognize* 
that  U.S.  contributions  to  the  common  cause  oj 
national  survival  could  not  be  treated  merely  a] 
commercial  transactions. 

We  had  learned  after  World  War  I  that  the  al 
tempt  to  collect,  on  a  bookkeeping  basis,  loans  ac" 
vanced  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  in  a  commo 
cause  was  not  only  morally  questionable  but  als 
economically   and  politically  undesirable.     Tl 
idea  of  lend-lease,  which  was  subsequently  carrie 
over  into  the  time  when  we  were  an  active  belligei 
ent    in   both   the   European    and   Far   Eastei 
theaters  of  war,  was  predicated  on  the  recognitic 
of  these  simple  facts.    We  have  never,  therefor 
sought  to  collect  from  any  of  our  former  alii; 
repayment  for  the  military  supplies  and  equii 
ment,  and  indeed  for  any  supplies  consumed,  du 
ing   the   course   of  the   war   itself.     Lend-lea 
settlements  dealt  merely  with  what  is  known 
civilian  inventory  with  due  allowance  for  depr 
ciation  of  such  items  of  lend-lease  supply  as  h; 
a  continuing  and  real  value  to  the  economy  of  tl 
recipient  country.     Although  entirely  related  • 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  nevertheless  lend-lea  i 
itself  indicated  a  keen  awareness  on  the  part  of  t .-. 
United  States  of  the  role  that  it  might  be  calk 
upon  to  play  in  the  postwar  world  in  the  field  I 
foreign  assistance. 

The  second  phase  of  this  developing  progrsi 
of  assistance  was  found  in  our  contribution  to  tas 
care  of  the  immediate  human  needs  of  the  peop 
who  had  suffered  so  heavily  during  the  war.  Fr 
the  Allied  and  friendly  countries  this  took  the  foil 
of  UNRRA  [United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabi- 
tation  Administration] .  For  former  enemy  cov- 
tries  this  assistance  went  under  the  name  i 
GARIOA  [Government  and  Relief  in  Occupi^ 
Areas].  It  was  obvious  that  the  first  great  t| 
of  the  postwar  period  of  reconstruction  and 
covery  would  be  to  take  care  of  the  simple  humr 
wants  of  the  peoples  most  afflicted  by  the  ravafl 
of  the  war.  This  was  the  essential  purposed 
UNRRA  and  GARIOA.   However,  it  soon  beca  < 
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pparent  that  the  mere  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
ering  was  not  sufficient  to  restore  economic  health 
nd  political  stability.  Measures  of  a  longer  term 
nd  more  coordinated  nature  were  clearly 
lecessary. 

'he  Marshall  Plan 

It  was  in  response  to  this  need  that  the  United 
Jtates  developed  the  first  coherent  measure  of 
conomic  recovery,  generally  known  as  the  Mar- 
hall  plan.  The  aim  of  this  great  venture,  cer- 
ainly  one  of  the  most  successful  in  U.S.  post- 
war history,  was  of  course  to  assist  European 
ountries  which  had  suffered  particularly  from 
he  war  and  which  wished  to  retain  their  inde- 
•endence  and  their  ability  to  order  their  own 
ffairs.  It  was  heavily  influenced,  however,  by 
>ne  of  the  central  facts  of  our  time.  The  Soviet 
otalitarian  system  and  the  postwar  policies  of  its 
saders  had  emerged  as  a  new  menace  to  the  powers 
o  recently  victorious  over  the  Axis  coalition.  It 
'as  this  visible  threat  of  unchecked  Soviet  power, 
upported  by  widespread  Communist  subversion 
nd  infiltration,  that  lent  the  Marshall  plan  its 
jgency. 

I  might  go  back  here  a  bit  into  history  and 
describe  to  you  a  single  event  which  had  a  very 
mportant  impact  on  the  thinking  of  General 
larshall,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  therefore 
n  the  development  of  this  concept  of  American 
oreign  assistance.  In  Moscow  in  1947,  toward 
'he  close  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
leeting,  General  Marshall  paid  a  courtesy  call 
pon  Stalin.  I  accompanied  him  as  his  inter- 
■reter.  We  were  about  to  terminate  almost  6 
rustrating  weeks  of  discussion  of  the  central 
roblems  of  the  postwar  settlement  in  Europe, 
articularly  that  of  German  reunification.     We 

ad  encountered  during  this  time  Foreign  Min- 
ster Molotov's  unquestionable  skill  in  obstruction, 

iversion,  and  delaying  tactics.  The  conference, 
j  s  you  all  know,  made  no  progress  whatsoever  in 
•be  task  of  postwar  European  solutions.  During 
his  interview  Stalin  seemed  to  view  with  com- 
plete equanimity,  and  even  satisfaction,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Europe  continuing  to  flounder  in 
!  conomic  disorder  and  hopelessness.  He  saw  no 
Reason  for  any  urgency  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems put  to  him  by  the  Western  foreign  ministers, 
n  fact,  he  very  clearly  left  General  Marshall 
!<ith  the  impression  that  he  welcomed  rather  than 


deplored  the  prospect  of  a  steady  deterioration  in 
the  European  situation.  It  was  clear  that  he 
looked  on  an  enfeebled  Europe  as  nothing  but  an 
asset  to  Soviet  ambitions. 

Stalin's  cynical  attitude  toward  the  problem  of 
European  recovery  made  a  deep  imprint  upon  the 
mind  of  General  Marshall.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  this  meeting  in  the  Kremlin  convinced 
General  Marshall  that  some  program  would  have 
to  be  devised  with  the  utmost  urgency  if  Europe 
were  to  recover  and  not  to  drop  like  a  ripe  plum 
into  Soviet  hands. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  outline  in  any  detail 
the  various  steps  which  led  to  the  congressional 
adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948.  The  speech 
of  General  Marshall  at  Harvard  University  on 
June  5,  1947 ,3  while  very  short,  nevertheless  set 
forth  most  succinctly  and  clearly  the  concept  of 
this  great  venture  in  foreign  assistance. 

It  is  this  philosophy  of  self-help  and  mutual 
assistance  expressed  in  this  speech  which  has  re- 
mained at  the  heart  of  all  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, whether  administered  bilaterally  or  under 
U.N.  aegis. 

You  all  know  how  brilliantly  the  Marshall  plan 
succeeded  in  its  original  objectives  and  indeed 
far  surpassed  them.  Western  Europe  has  now  re- 
gained its  economic  vitality  and  political  stability. 
Many  Western  European  countries  are  beginning 
to  share  with  us  in  increasing  measure  the  burdens 
of  economic  and  financial  assistance  which  the  less 
developed  parts  of  the  world  so  urgently  need  at 
the  present  time.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Western  Europe,  with  its  enormous  productive 
capacity  and  skills,  has  been  made  secure  against 
subversive  activity  and  penetration  by  commu- 
nism. It  is  sufficient  to  contemplate  what  perils 
the  United  States  would  have  confronted  if  West- 
ern Europe  had  passed  into  the  Soviet  orbit  in  the 
immediate  postwar  period.  At  the  present  time 
we  continue  to  give  some  military  assistance  to  the 
countries  of  Europe  whose  economy  still  does  not 
permit  them  to  incur  the  vast  expense  of  modern 
armaments,  but  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Eu- 
rope has  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
The  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Ameri- 
can part  therein  in  a  sense  brought  to  a  close  the 
third  period  of  the  development  of  American 
foreign  economic  assistance. 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  15,  1947,  p.  1159. 
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Aid  to  Less  Developed  Countries 

The  fourth  period,  which  we  are  now  in,  pri- 
marily relates  to  the  necessity  of  affording 
economic  and  financial  assistance  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  those 
in  close  proximity  to  the  centers  of  Communist 
power.  In  the  last  few  years  21  countries  have 
emerged  into  independent  national  life,  with  6 
more  African  countries  due  to  assume  this  status 
in  the  next  year.  These  are  countries  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  entered  the  modern 
era  at  a  much  lower  stage  of  development  than 
that  of  the  advanced  industrialized  countries  of 
the  world.  It  is  in  the  area  of  these  less  developed 
countries  where  very  possibly  the  outcome  will  be 
determined  of  the  worldwide  contest  now  going 
on  between  the  Soviet  concept  of  the  organization 
of  society,  which  we  generally  and  sometimes  in- 
adequately describe  as  communism,  and  our  own 
complex  of  beliefs. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  our  cur- 
rent aid  policies  and  programs,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  Soviet  entry  into 
this  field.  Up  to  1954  the  Soviet  Union  had  no 
programs  of  assistance  to  any  parts  of  the  non- 
Soviet  world.  Her  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
directed  solely  toward  her  economic  relations  with 
the  satellites  in  Eastern  Europe  and  subsequent 
to  1949  to  Communist  China.  In  1954,  however, 
the  Soviet  Union  entered  the  field  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  countries  outside  of  her  immediate  area 
of  control  and  influence.  If,  as  the  popular  saying 
goes,  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery, 
surely  there  is  no  better  tribute  to  the  efficacy  and 
value  of  the  assistance  programs  of  the  United 
States  than  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  once 
it  was  economically  able  to  do  so,  has  emulated  our 
policies  in  this  field.  Their  effort  has  not  been 
inconsiderable  and  shows  every  prospect  of  grow- 
ing. In  the  period  from  1954  to  1959  the  Soviets 
committed  themselves  to  a  total  amount  of  as- 
sistance, both  economic  and  military,  of  some  $3.2 
billion,  of  which  $2,450  million  were  in  economic 
assistance  alone. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  $17  million  credit 
to  Turkey,  $5  million  to  Iceland,  and  $104  million 
and  $2  million  to  Argentina  and  Brazil  respec- 
tively, the  entire  emphasis  of  Soviet  aid  has  been 
in  the  area  of  so-called  "neutral"  or  "un- 
committed" countries.    This  distribution  of  Soviet 
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aid  demonstrates  its  highly  political  purpose 
which  in  the  short  run  at  least  does  not  seem  | 
be  the  promotion  of  an  actual  Communist  take 
over  in  those  countries  so  much  as  to  influenc 
the  foreign  policy  of  these  countries,  to  tie  then 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Sovie 
assistance  is  not  primarily  directed  toward  assist 
ing  in  the  sound  economic  development  in  thos 
countries  but  rather  toward  influencing  the  go\ 
ernments'  attitudes  toward  international  affairs 
in  some  cases  by  seeking  to  engender  popular  sup 
port.  Not  being  accountable  to  its  own  people,  a  j 
democratic  governments  are,  the  Soviet  Go  vera 
ment  has  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  th 
handling  of  its  aid  programs.  Soviet  program 
therefore  tend  to  concentrate  on  projects  whic; 
have  immediate  psychological  impact  rather  tha 
on  those  which  are  sound  factors  in  futui 
economic  growth. 

But  although  the  tardy  entrance  of  the  Sovi( 
Union  into  the  aid  field  makes  clear  the  natui 
of  the  challenge  that  faces  the  West,  our  efforts  { 
promote  the  development  of  the  less  developt 
countries  have  their  own  integral  justification  i, 
respective  of  the  extent  of  the  Soviet  effort.  Tl 
danger  to  the  developing  countries  is  not  Sovi< 
aid  so  much  as  it  is  the  possibility  that  their  ow 
growth  may  lag  behind  aspirations  and  that  di: 
content  may  push  extremist  leaders  to  the  for 
So  long  as  the  uncommitted  countries  are  awai 
that  the  West  is  willing  to  provide  a  timely  alte: 
native  to  dependence  on  the  bloc,  they  can  resi: 
any  improper  pressures  that  the  Soviets  may  see 
to  apply. 

Aid  Programs  and  Conduct  off  Foreign  Policy 

Assistance  programs  of  one  form  or  anothi 
and  in  varying  degrees  of  magnitude  have  no 
become  an  organic  part  of  our  international  r 
lations.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  maj< 
new  development  on  the  conduct  of  our  forei^ 
policy  ?  One  of  the  first  results  has  been  to  invob 
Congress  more  directly  and  intimately  in  the  of 
eration  of  our  foreign  affairs.  At  the  time 
entered  the  Foreign  Service  some  31  years  ago,  i 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  cost  to  the  UJ 
Government  of  its  relations  abroad  was  minut 
Congressional  interest,  therefore,  was  confuu 
merely  to  the  budget  of  the  State  Department  an, 
as  far  as  the  Senate  in  particular  was  concerne, 
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to  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  executive  branch. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  extremely  difficult  in 
those  days  to  generate  any  interest  in  Congress, 
particularly  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
our  foreign  relations. 

This  has  radically  changed.  Now  Congress  is 
called  upon  annually  to  appropriate  vast  sums  of 
money  for  the  implementation  of  the  assistance 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Its  Members  quite 
properly  have  an  acute  and  profound  interest  in 
the  purposes  for  which  these  moneys  are  to  be 
appropriated  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  spent  for  their  achievement.  No  program 
therefore  of  foreign  assistance  can  have  any  hope 
of  coming  into  being  unless  it  can  engage  the 
support  of  the  Congress  as  representatives  of  the 
people.  As  a  result,  during  the  period  when  these 
programs  are  being  presented  to  Congress,  hardly 
a  day  goes  by  in  Washington  that  a  senior  official 
of  either  the  Defense  or  State  Department  does 
not  appear  to  testify  before  one  of  these  com- 
mittees. The  very  fact  of  increased  congressional 
responsibility  and  involvement  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs  has  greatly  increased  congres- 
sional interest  in  the  entire  subject  and  has 
radically  affected  the  relationships  between  the 
sxecutive  and  legislative  branches  in  the  entire 
leld  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

In  addition,  the  introduction  of  a  large-scale 
foreign  assistance  program  inevitably  raises  a 
whole  host  of  new  problems  with  the  recipient 
country.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  never  possible  to 
meet  all  the  demands  or  needs  of  any  of  the  recip- 
ient countries.  Secondly,  there  is  a  tendency  to  be 
critical  of  our  allocation  of  assistance  as  between 
countries.  Certain  countries  feel  that  they  have 
greater  claims  than  others  on  the  United  States. 
Often  they  feel  that  they  have  been  "taken  for 
granted"  or  neglected  in  the  quantity  of  American 
Assistance  offered  to  them  compared  with  that 
?iven  to  others.  This  of  course  is  inevitable,  but 
|[  am  sure  you  would  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
lie  quite  impossible  to  allow  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  such 
claims. 

The  only  criteria  that  seem  to  us  to  be  sound  for 
!  he  allocation  of  our  aid  are  those  of  need,  and  the 
,tbility  of  the  recipient  effectively  to  utilize  the  aid 
;?iven,  and  above  all  the  relationship  of  any  such 
program  to  the  security  and  economic  health  of 
pe  free  world  as  a  whole.    To  base  it  on  other 


criteria  would  involve  us  in  a  program  of  inter- 
national bribery  and  reward.  What  we  seek  is  re- 
sults, and  while  political  considerations  of  course 
play  a  part  in  the  determination  of  the  allocation 
of  our  foreign  aid,  we  have  not  sought  to  dictate 
to  any  country  how  it  should  conduct  its  foreign 
or  domestic  policies.  Indeed  we  have  sometimes 
been  criticized,  particularly  in  the  Far  East,  for 
the  extension  of  a  very  large  portion  of  our  aid 
to  countries  which  have  declared  themselves  neu- 
tralists. The  reason  is  that  it  is  more  important  to 
the  United  States  that  these  countries  remain  inde- 
pendent, with  the  right  of  free  choice,  than  that 
they  express  particular  foreign  policy  views  at 
any  given  period. 

Foreign  aid  programs,  of  course,  require  trained 
and  experienced  personnel  to  carry  them  out,  and 
the  requirements  of  executing  our  programs  have 
caused  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel serving  overseas.  The  6,200  Foreign  Serv- 
ice employees  of  the  State  Department  assigned 
abroad  are  now  matched  almost  exactly  by  the 
number  of  ICA  [International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration] employees  and  U.S.  citizens  under 
contract  assigned  to  carry  out  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  At  many  posts  in  less  developed  areas 
ICA  personnel  far  outnumber  those  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  An  increase  of  this  magnitude  in  the 
number  of  resident  Americans  inevitably  gives 
rise  to  new  problems  and  therefore  new  difficulties 
in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Fiscal  1961 

To  bring  this  question  now  more  up  to  date,  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly  how  we  envisage  the 
application  of  U.S.  aid  at  the  present  time.  The 
Mutual  Security  Act  for  fiscal  1961  asks  for  a  total 
of  $4,175  billion  divided  into  $2  billion  military 
assistance  and  the  balance  for  economic  aid. 
Under  the  heading  of  economic  aid  is  included 
$724  million  in  defense  support,  $268  million  in 
special  assistance,  $206  million  in  technical  as- 
sistance, and  $700  million  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  In  addition  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  the  chief  contributor  and  supporter  of 
assistance  through  the  international  bodies  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and,  of  particular  interest  to  this  audience, 
the  U.N. 

Initially  the  U.S.  Government  decided  that  the 
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bulk  of  its  aid,  military  and  economic,  would  be 
handled  on  a  bilateral  basis.  But  we  have  never 
at  any  time  neglected  our  obligations  or  support 
of  the  U.N.  or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies. 
Since  its  founding  in  1945  the  United  States  has 
contributed  to  the  U.N.,  its  specialized  agencies, 
and  voluntary  programs  $2.6  billion,  of  which 
$280  million  has  gone  to  the  organization  in  which 
you  are  particularly  interested,  UNICEF 
[United  Nations  Children's  Fund] .  We  have  also 
contributed  $225  million  to  the  Expanded  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Program,  $106  million  to  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  $376  million  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. 

During  the  period  when  the  United  States  was 
not  only  the  major  contributor  to  foreign  aid  in  the 
free  world  but  virtually  the  sole  source  of  such  as- 
sistance, it  was  understandable  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
find  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  degree  of  purely 
American  control  and  supervision  over  the  aid 
thus  rendered.  This  was  devised  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  specific  American  business  or 
other  interest  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing that  the  money  contributed  by  the  American 
taxpayer  would  be  expended  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated and  would  not  be  frittered  away  or  diverted 
to  other  ends. 

We  are  now  entering  a  period  when  some  of  our 
allies  and  associates,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe,  having  recovered  their  economic  health, 
are  in  a  position  to  share  with  us  at  least  a  part 
of  the  burden.  We  have  every  expectation  that 
this  will  come  about,  and  indeed  there  has  al- 
ready been  tangible  evidence  to  this  effect. 
Therefore,  when  we  look  to  the  future  of  foreign 
assistance,  though  recognizing  that  this  responsi- 
bility will  continue  to  be  a  major  one  for  the 
United  States,  we  can  also  envisage  the  prospect 
of  greater  contributions  from  other  countries  and 
the  consequent  greater  use  of  multilateral  agencies 
for  the  execution  of  this  aid  than  has  been  possible 
in  the  past. 

I  have  mentioned  the  World  Bank  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  with  which  the  U.S. 
has  worked  in  the  closest  cooperation  ever  since 
their  founding.  Recently  representatives  of  this 
Government  have  returned  from  Central  America, 
where  organizational  arrangements  were  agreed 


upon  by  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank.4 
On  February  18  the  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress the  articles  of  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  International  Development  Associa-  ; 
tion5  designed  to  assist  the  less  developed  coun-r 
tries  of  the  free  world  by  increasing  the  flow  of 
development  capital  on  flexible  terms.    The  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  expected  to  be  established  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  is  a  cooperative  venture  to  be 
financed    by    the   member  governments   of   the 
World  Bank  and  to  have  initial  subscriptions 
totaling  $1  billion.     The  U.S.  and  the  econom- 
ically strong  countries  would  subscribe  about  70 
percent  of  this  amount  in  freely  convertible  cur- 
rencies, while  the  developing  countries  would  sub- 
scribe the  balance,  of  which  10  percent  would  be 
freely  convertible.    As  the  President  remarked} 
the  IDA  will  perform  a  valuable  service  in  pro^ 
moting  the  economic  growth  and  cohesion  of  tht 
free  world. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  criticisms  which  from 

thne  to  time  have  been  directed  against  these 

foreign  aid  programs.     I  should  like  to  say  here 

that  I  feel  the  popular  term  "foreign  aid"  is  un 

fortunate  in  that  it  carries  with  it  the  connotatior 

that  only  the  foreign  recipient  benefits.    This  v 

not  true.    While  the  benefits  to  the  United  States 

certainly  in  those  portions  of  the  program  whicl 

would  involve  grant  aid,  cannot  be  calculated  ii 

dollars  and  cents,  nevertheless  their  value  in  in 

tangibles  of  security  and  well-being  far  transcenc 

the  cost  to  us  all.    Had  the  United  States  recoilec 

from  the  challenge  and  responsibility  that  its  posi 

tion  in  the  world  has  placed  upon  us  and  at  the  en( 

of  the  war  had  refrained  from  this  aspect  of  ou 

foreign  policy,  we  would  be  confronting  unim 

aginable  dangers  and  increased  cost  to  our  tax 

payers  for  our  national  defense  and  our  economi 

well-being.    These  added  costs  would  many  time 

transcend  the  cost  of  the  programs  themselves 

Even  in  terms  of  the  actual  outlay,  they  do  no 

represent  an  unduly  severe  burden  on  the  Ameri 

can  economy.    The  present  Mutual  Security  Act 

plus  the  contributions  to  the  U.N.  and  its  special 

ized  agencies,  accounts  for  hardly  5  percent  of  th 

total  Federal  budget  and,  with  a  gross  nations 

product  estimated  to  reach  $500  billion  in  196( 

less  than  1  percent  of  our  national  income. 


1  Ibid.,  Feb.  29,  1960,  p.  344,  and  Mar.  14,  1960,  p.  427. 
5  Ibid.,  Mar.  14,  1960,  p.  422. 
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I  might  also  add  that,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  the  economic  advancement  of  less  developed 
countries  will  in  the  long  run  be  a  benefit  to  the 
type  of  economy  such  as  ours.  In  its  initial  stages 
substantial  expenditures  on  our  part  may  be  in- 
volved, but  in  the  end,  if  these  programs  are  suc- 
cessful and  if  some  of  the  countries  assisted  reach 
a  self-sustaining  posture,  they  will  be  much  more 
flexible  partners  for  trade  with  the  United  States, 
both  as  sources  of  supply  for  basic  raw  materials 
and  as  markets  for  U.S.  goods.  This  considera- 
tion nonetheless  remains  secondary  compared  to 
the  harmful  effect  on  world  stability  and  security 
which  failure  to  assist  them  would  produce. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  terminate  this  very 
brief  account  of  some  aspects  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  by  stating  to  you  that  a  country 
placed  by  history  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
cannot  fail  to  meet  its  destiny  without  dire  con- 
sequences to  itself.  We  are  entering  a  period  of 
sustained  struggle  to  determine  what  kind  of 
world  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  will  see. 
To  sacrifice  now  for  the  sake  of  the  future  is  surely 
:>ne  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  country's  greatness. 


U.S.  Citizens  Notified  To  Claim 
Frozen  Accounts  in  Cuban  Banks 

Press  release  115  dated  March  10 

American  citizens  whose  bank  accounts  were 
!rozen  in  Cuban  banks  by  the  Ministry  of  Eecov- 
ay  of  Misappropriated  Property  are  informed  of 
^uban  Resolution  No.  2841  published  in  the  Cuban 
•facial  Gazette  No.  40,  February  29,  1960.  This 
esolution  provides  a  15-day  period  which  ends 
tlarch  18, 1960,  during  which  account  holders  are 
o  claim  their  accounts  or  take  steps  to  clarify  any 
harge  of  complicity  with  the  former  Cuban  Gov- 
rnment.  Failure  to  do  so  will  mean  loss  of  the 
ccount.  The  resolution  further  provides  that 
laims  are  to  be  presented  personally  or  through 
n  attorney  in  fact  to  the  Ministerio  de  Recupera- 
tion de  Bienes  Malversados,  Comision  Bancaria. 

he  bank  accounts  under  consideration  are  en- 
lirely  distinct  from  the  accounts  of  foreigners 
>hich  were  frozen  by  Law  568  on  September  24, 
|959,  and  which  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Mone- 
;wy  Stabilization  Fund. 


Grand  Jury  Investigating 
Ocean  Shipping  Practices 

Press  release  119  dated  March  11 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  notes  * 
from  a  number  of  the  governments  whose  steam- 
ship lines  and  conferences  are  involved  in  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  investigation  of  ocean  shipping 
practices  of  a  large  number  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
companies.2  Since  many  of  the  questions  raised 
in  these  notes  were  related  primarily  to  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Department,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Antitrust  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  arranged  for  a  general  meeting 
on  March  11,  1960,  with  the  various  interested 
embassies. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  answer  these 
questions  and,  in  addition,  to  explain  the  back- 
ground and  nature  of  the  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Mutual  Security  Program.  Message  from  the  President 
relative  to  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  H.  Doc.  343. 
February  16,  1960.    9  pp. 

Study  of  International  Activities  of  Federal  Executive 
Branch  Departments  and  Agencies  in  the  Field  of 
Health  and  Medical  Research.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  255.     S.  Rept.  1089.    February  17,  1960.    10  pp. 

Foreign  Investment  Incentive  Tax  Act  of  1960.  Report 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  accompany 
H.R.  5,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  private  investment  abroad  and 
thereby  promote  American  industry  and  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  foreign  economic  assistance. 
H.  Rept.  1282.    February  19, 1960.    82  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Alumina  and 
Bauxite.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9307.  H.  Rept. 
1286.    February  22, 1960.    4  pp. 


1  Not  printed. 

2  In  November  1959  the  Department  of  Justice  com- 
menced a  grand  jury  investigation  of  alleged  restrictive 
practices  by  shipping  conferences.  Subsequently  sub- 
penas  duces  tecum  were  issued  to  a  large  number  of 
U.S.  and  foreign  steamship  lines,  agencies,  and  con- 
ferences calling  for  production  of  documents  relating  to 
rates  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  matters,  whether  such 
material  is  presently  located  within  or  outside  the 
United  States.  Motions  to  quash  these  subpenas  are 
presently  pending  before  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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U.S.  Interest  in  Africa 

and  Our  Economic  Aid  Programs 

Statement  by  Christopher  H.  Phillips x 

As  the  Observer  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
come  here  primarily  to  listen  and  to  learn.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  real  and  growing  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  Africa  and  especially  in  the 
important  work  of  this  newest  of  the  four  regional 
economic  commissions,  I  have  asked  for  a  few 
minutes  to  make  several  brief  observations,  within 
the  context  of  the  Commission's  work. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege,  as  United 
States  Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  of  participating  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  In  doing 
so  the  United  States  was  motivated  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  Economic  Commission  would 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  economic 
development  and  well-being  of  nations  and  peo- 
ples of  Africa.  I  am  particularly  pleased  now  to 
have  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  great  continent 
and  meeting  with  so  many  of  its  distinguished 
leaders.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me  and  my  Government  that  these  last  2  years 
have  witnessed  a  political  evolution  which  has 
been  so  much  in  accord  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
African  peoples. 

I  believe  our  record  makes  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  stands  behind  the  interests  and  as- 
pirations of  peoples  in  all  areas  of  the  world  who 
are  striving  for  a  better  life  in  freedom.  We  have 
a  special  interest  in  Africa;  1  out  of  every  10 
Americans  is  of  African  descent.  Part  of  the 
brain,  the  muscle,  and  the  heart  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  exemplified  by  such  leaders  as  the 
distinguished  Under  Secretary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Ralph  Bunche,  who  with  the  Secretary- 


General  attended  the  opening  of  this  session  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  series  of  visits  in  Africa. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Commission,  tk 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  Africa  has  becomt 
even  more  pronounced.  President  Eisenhower  re 
cently  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  this  continent. : 
Not  long  ago  Vice  President  Nixon  learned  a 
first  hand  of  the  problems  and  aspirations  of  th< 
people  of  Africa.3  A  few  weeks  ago  Ambassado; 
[Henry  Cabot]  Lodge  represented  the  Presiden 
at  the  celebration  of  Cameroun's  independence  an< 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Tubman  in  Li 
beria.  One  has  only  to  look  at  our  press  and  maga 
zines  to  see  how  much  more  attention  th 
American  people  are  devoting  to  Africa  and  it 
people. 

U.S.  Assistance  to  African  Economic  Development 

Of  particular  relevance  to  the  work  of  th 
Commission,  the  United  States  has  initiated  o 
participated  in  a  variety  of  programs  to  assif 
African  economic  development.  Our  bilateral  as 
sistance  to  African  countries  has  increased  moi 
than  65  percent  since  the  Economic  Commissio 
for  Africa  was  established,  and,  as  the  Econom 
Survey  of  Africa  Since  1950  *  notes,  the  Unite 
States  has  provided  nearly  $800  million  to  Afric 
in  grants  and  long-term  loans.  Some  650  Unite 
States  technicians  are  now  cooperating  wit 
African  governments  furthering  economic  an 
social  development,  and  1,700  students  fro: 
Africa  are  this  year  attending  our  schools  an 
colleges. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  Paris  a  Special  Econom 
Committee  met 5  to  discuss  a  problem  of  great  in 
portance  to  all  of  us.  Its  purpose,  as  described  I 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon,  was  to  find  tl 
most  effective  manner  of  marshaling  the  total  ec 
nomic  resources  of  the  free  world  to  provide  inves 


1  Made  on  Feb.  1  before  tbe  second  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa,  which  was  held  at  Tangier, 
Morocco,  Jan.  26-Feb.  6.  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council; 
he  was  the  U.S.  Observer  at  the  session. 
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3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11,  1960,  p. 
*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  22,  1957,  p.  635. 

4  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.  14/28  (1959. 11.  K.  1). 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  I960,  p.  139. 
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nnients,  loans,  and  assistance  to  the  less  developed 
countries  in  ways  which  will  make  the  maximum 
contribution  to  their  economies.  We  are  hopeful 
'hat  this  year  will  witness  important  progress  on 
:his  problem  which  is  of  such  great  mutual  interest 
for  us  all. 

Direct  private  investment  from  the  United 
States  is  responding  to  the  growing  investment 
opportunities  in  Africa  and  has  quadrupled  during 
;he  past  decade.  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
innual  budget  message  to  Congress  a  few  days 
igo 6  proposed  that  United  States  taxation  on  in- 
;ome  earned  in  the  less  developed  areas  by  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  should  be  deferred  until  re- 
patriated as  an  incentive  on  our  part  for  American 
)rivate  investment.  No  doubt  this  investment  will 
p*ow  substantially,  particularly  if,  as  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Ghana  observed,  coun- 
ries  provide  adequate  incentives  to  attract  capital. 
Imerican  private  capital  will  go  where  it  is  wel- 
ome  but  clearly  will  not  go  where  it  is  not 
velcome. 

Concerning  world  trade,  I  wish  to  assure  you 
hat  the  United  States  is  most  conscious  of  its  re- 
ponsibilities  as  a  major  purchaser  of  the  world's 
xports  and  intends  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  keep 
rade  flowing  and  expanding  throughout  the  world 

0  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

irican  Attitude  Toward  Economic  Aid 

Having  made  these  remarks  about  trade,  private 
nvestment,  and  direct  United  States  assistance  in 
Lfrica,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  what  appears 
p  me  to  be  a  significant  African  attitude  toward 
conomic  aid.  The  people  of  Africa,  it  seems  to 
ie,  want  to  strike  out  on  their  own.  They  are 
bptical  of  any  foreign  help  which  looks  to  them 
)  be  given  purely  for  selfish  nationalistic  or  ideo- 
|)gical  motives.  I  believe  that  is  why  there  is  a 
rowing  tendency  to  turn  to  the  United  Nations 
)r  help.  Therefore,  the  activities  of  the  various 
|l"nited  Nations  and  specialized  agencies  programs 
|  re  bound  to  assume  increasing  importance  in 
jiany  African  countries. 
,  Together  with  other  industrialized  countries,  the 

1  United  States  has  from  the  outset  been  one  of  the 
premost  supporters  of  United  Nations  activities 
i  the  economic  and  social  field.    For  example,  10 

ears  ago  we  took  the  initiative  to  establish  the 

i ^^ 

I 

\ '  For  excerpts,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  8, 1960,  p.  202. 


United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  and  more  recently  the  Special  Fund. 
We  have  pledged  40  percent  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions to  those  two  programs.  The  United  States 
has  also  been  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  and  provides 
about  half  of  the  total  contributions  to  UNICEF. 
Moreover,  we  have  long  been  active  participants 
in  the  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  other  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations.  Recently  the  United  States 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  International  De- 
velopment Association,  which  will  make  loans  for 
development  projects  that  cannot  be  financed  under 
International  Bank  standards  and  criteria.  In- 
cidentally, yesterday  in  Washington  the  World 
Bank  announced  that  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  International  Development  Association  are 
now  ready  for  acceptance.7  The  text  is  now  being 
submitted  to  the  68  member  governments  of  the 
World  Bank.  The  Association  will  come  into 
being  when  governments  whose  subscriptions  ag- 
gregate at  least  65  percent  of  the  total  initial  sub- 
scriptions of  $1  billion  have  accepted  membership. 
This  is  expected  to  occur  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  believe  that  this  new  international  lending 
institution  will  play  an  important  role  in  African 
economic  development. 

With  regard  to  all  United  Nations  activities,  our 
financial  contributions  have  been  substantial,  but 
they  would  be  larger  if  some  other  members  in  a 
position  to  do  so  were  prepared  to  increase  theirs. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  United  States  re- 
stricts its  contribution  to  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  totals  involved  to  assure  that  United  Nations 
activities  are  truly  multilateral.  Although  bi- 
lateral aid  will  continue  to  be  of  great  importance, 
I  see  in  expanded  United  Nations  activities  a  source 
of  assistance  of  growing  importance  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  Africa  which  is 
particularly  responsive  to  African  attitudes  and 
needs. 

Confidence  in  Africa's  Future 

The  United  States  has  great  confidence  in  the 
future  of  Africa.  Perhaps  this  is  because  we  our- 
selves, on  becoming  independent,  were  an  un- 
developed country  of  only  3  million  people.    And 


7  Ibid.,  Feb.  29,  1960,  p.  345 ;  for  text  of  the  President's 
letter  transmitting  the  articles  of  agreement  to  the  Con- 
gress, see  ibid.,  Mar.  14,  1960,  p.  422. 
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of  course  we  do  not  forget  that  it  was  private 
foreign  investment  from  Europe  which  played 
such  a  major  role  in  our  development.    Through- 
out our  history  we  have  held  uppermost  in  our 
minds  the  same  goals  that  inspire  most  African 
leaders  today— protection  of  our  national  and 
individual  freedom,  protection  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  respect  for  the  dignity  and  rights  of  each 
citizen.    These  goals  have  always  been  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  material  progress.     The  en- 
couraging thing  is  that  in  pursuing  these  goals 
we  have  not  had  to  sacrifice  material  welfare.     On 
the  contrary,  free  men  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  move  forward  with  unprecedented  rapid- 
ity in  economic  development  and  to  new  heights 
of  individual  well-being.    We  do  not  expect  that 
the  African  countries  will  develop  according  to  any 
American  pattern;  each  has  its  own  personality 
and  its  own  characteristics.  But  the  expressed  con- 
victions of  African  leaders  reinforce  our  own  be- 
lief that  African  development  will  be  based  on  the 
same  principles  of  freedom. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express 
my  pleasure  at  the  very  high  standard  of  repre- 
sentation and  activity  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  witness  here.  With  the  continuation  of  this 
high  standard,  bolstered  by  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Commission  secretariat  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  its  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Mekki 
Abbas,  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  can 
look  forward  to  a  bright  future.  Although  it  is 
not  a  member,  the  United  States  Government  will 
do  its  utmost  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its  work, 
which  we  consider  of  transcendent  importance  for 
Africa  and  its  people. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Second  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  11  (press  release  118)  that  President  Eisen- 
hower has  appointed  Arthur  H.  Dean  as  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation,  with  the  personal  rank 
of  Ambassador,  to  the  second  U.N.  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea,  which  will  convene  at  Geneva 
March  17.  Mr.  Dean  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  first  U.N.  Conference  on 
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the  Law  of  the  Sea,  which  was  held  at  Geneva 
February  24r-April  28, 1958.1 

Arthur  L.  Kichards,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Law  of  the  Sea,  will  serve 
as  vice  chairman  to  Mr.  Dean. 

The  Department  also  announced  that  President 
Eisenhower  has  designated  Edward  T.  Miller 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  [Representatives 
as  alternate  U.S.  representative  and  as  an  addi 
tional  vice  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

The  Congress  has  been  asked  to  designate  tw< 
congressional  advisers.  It  is  expected  that  thes 
names  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  include: 

Alternate  U.S.  Representatives 

Vice  Adm.  Oswald  S.  Colclough,  USN  (retired),  Depari 

ment  of  the  Navy 
William  0.  Herrington,   Special  Assistant  to  the  Unde 

Secretary  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department  C 

State 
Arnie  J.   Suomela,  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlifi 

Department  of  the  Interior 
David  W.  Wainhouse,  Minister-Counselor,  American  En 

bassy,  Vienna 
Raymund  T.  Yingling,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Depar 

ment  of  State 

Advisers 

Norman  Armour,  Jr.,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Natioi 

Frank  Boas,  attorney,  Brussels,  Belgium 

Wilbert  M.  Chapman,  Natural  Resources  Committee,  Ss 

Diego,  Calif. 
Ralph   N.  Clough,  First  Secretary,  American  Embass 

London 
George  J.  Feldman,  attorney,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Capt.  Leonard  Hardy,  USN,  Department  of  the  Navy 
Capt.  Wilfred  A.  Hearn,  USN,  Department  of  the  Navy 
Lt.  Comdr.  Harold  Hoag,  USN,  Department  of  the  Na^ 
Nat  B.  King,  American  Consul  General,  Dacca,  Pakisfe 
Harold  E.  Lokken,  manager,  Fishing  Vessel  Owners  Ass 

ciation,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Lyman,  National  Science  Foundation 
William  R.  Neblett,  executive  director,  National  Shrin 

Congress,  Key  West,  Fla. 
Charles  H.  Owsley,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  at  t 

European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  and  Other  Int( 

national  Organizations,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
G.  Etzel  Pearcy,  Geographer,  Department  of  State 
Thomas  D.  Rice,  executive  secretary,  Massachusetts  Fis 

eries  Association,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Peter    Roberts,    Consul,    American    Consulate    Gener, 

Seville,  Spain 


r.  11,  i 


1  For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dean  on  Mar. 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1958,  p.  574;  for  Mr.  Dean's  closil 
statement  on  Apr.  28,  together  with  texts  of  the  cona- 
tions, protocol,  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conferen, 
see  iMd.,  June  30, 1958,  p.  1110. 
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Jarry  Shooshan,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of 

the  Interior 
Jeorge  H.    Steele,  director,   Fishery  Products  Division, 

National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
Tred  E.  Taylor,  Office  of  the   Special  Assistant  to  the 

Under  Secretary  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Depart- 
ment of  State 
Villiain  Terry,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 

the  Interior 
Villiam  Witman  II,  First  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 

Paris 
Sdward  E.  Wright,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 

Under  Secretary  for  Law  of  the  Sea,  Department  of 

State 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Hrgil  L.  Moore,  Resident  U.S.  Delegation  to  International 
Organizations,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

technical  Secretary 

Srnest  L.  Kerley,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

The  conference  will  undertake  to  resolve  the  two 
uglily  important  problems  left  unsolved  by  the 
958  conference :  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
,nd  fishery  limits.  It  is  expected  that  representa- 
ives  from  most  of  the  89  countries  which  have 
>een  invited  to  participate  will  attend. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic  and  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1952. 
TIAS  2487. 

Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  application  to:  Zan- 
zibar, February  8, 1960. 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.     Done  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8,  1945.    59  Stat.  1693. 
Notification  that  it  considers  itself  a  party:  Federation 
of  Malaya,  February  11,  I960.1 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Done  at  Chi- 
cago December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  April  4, 
1947.    TIAS  1591. 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  March  9,  1960. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.    TIAS  4044. 
Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  associate  member- 
ship of:  Federation  of  Nigeria,  January  19,  1960. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  Argentina,  January  25,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Done 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.     Entered  into  force  No- 
vember 30,  1955.    TIAS  3920. 
Accession  deposited:  Poland,  February  18,  1960. 

United  Nations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 


1  The  Malayan  note  states  that  "the  Federation  of  Ma- 
laya considers  itself  a  party  as  from  31st  May,  1945,"  the 
date  of  acceptance  by  the  United  Kingdom  which  included 
all  territories. 
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tific  and  Cultural  Organization.     Done  at  London  No- 
vember 16,  1945.    Entered  into  force  November  4,  1946. 
TIAS  1580. 
Signature:  Guinea,  February  2,  1960. 

BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  military  advisory  mission  agree- 
ment of  July  29,  1948,  as  amended  and  extended 
(TIAS  2970,  3330,  3659,  and  4139).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  9  and  17,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  June  17, 1959. 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  two  United  States  destroyers 
to  Brazil.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  September  18  and  October  19,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  October  19, 1959. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  relating  to  a  cooperative  program  in  Ecuador 
for  the  observation  and  tracking  of  satellites  and  space 
vehicles.  Signed  at  Quito  February  24,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  February  24, 1960. 

Japan 

Agreement  providing  for  the  reallocation  of  certain 
Japanese  yen  accruing  to  the  United  States  under  the 
agricultural  commodities  agreements  of  May  31,  1955, 
as  amended  (TIAS  3284  and  3579),  and  February  10, 
1956  (TIAS  3580).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tokyo  February  18,  1960.  Entered  into  force  February 
18,  1960. 

Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  authorized 
by  section  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  847;  22  U.S.O.  1933). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  February  19, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  February  19,  1960. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  26,  1958,  as  supplemented 
and  amended  (TIAS  4137,  4257,  4331,  and  4353),  with 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Dacca  January  28,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  January  28, 1960. 

Peru 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Lima  February  12, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  February  12,  1960. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  April  17,  1957,  as 
extended  (TIAS  3823  and  4163),  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  rawinsonde  observation  station  at 
Lima.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  Decem- 
ber 30,  1959,  and  February  18,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
February  18,  1960. 

Philippines 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Manila 
November  16,  1946.  Entered  into  force  November  16, 
1946.  Amendment  of  section  "B"  of  annex  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Manila  August  27,  1948.  TIAS  1577  and 
1844,  respectively. 
Terminated:  March  3,  I960.8 


*  The  instrument  of  acceptance  by  Guinea  having  been 
deposited,  the  constitution  entered  into  force  for  Guinea 
Feb.  2,  1960. 

'Notice  of  intention  to  terminate  given  by  the  Philip- 
pines Mar.  3, 1959. 
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British  Somaliland  To  Be  Included 
in  Mogadiscio  Consular  District 

Effective  February  24  British  Somaliland  was  removed 
from  the  Aden  consular  district  and  included  in  the 
Mogadiscio  consular  district. 
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ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Address 
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obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4356.  4  pp.  U 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ant 
Uruguay,  supplementing  agreement  of  February  20,  1958 
as  supplemented.  Signed  at  Montevideo  November  16 
1959.    Entered  into  force  November  16,  1959. 

Double  Taxation— Taxes  on  Income.    TIAS  4360.    6  pp 

5<J. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Norway,  modifying  and  supplementing  convention  of  Jum 
13,  1949.  Signed  at  Oslo  July  10,  1958.  Entered  int( 
force  October  21,  1959. 

Emergency  Flood  Relief  Assistance.    TIAS  4361.    4  pp 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  Tokyo  November  12 
1959.    Entered  into  force  November  12,  1959. 

Air  Force  Mission  to  Argentina.  TIAS  4363.  5  pp.  U 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Argentina,  amending  agreement  of  October  3,  1956.  Ex 
change  of  notes— Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  October  16, 19&y 
Entered  into  force  October  16,  1959. 

Aerial  Mapping  of  New  Zealand  Coastal  Areas.  TIAS 
4364.    2  pp.    5<J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Nev 
Zealand.  Exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  Washingtoi 
October  30,  1959.    Entered  into  force  October  30, 1959. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessel  to  Italy.  TIAS  4365.  5  pp.  U 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ant 
Italy.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Rome  August  1* 
1959.    Entered  into  force  August  18,  1959. 

Surplus  Property— Sale  of  Excess  Military  Property  ii 
Turkey.    TIAS  4366.    5  pp.    10tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Turkey.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Ankara  Octobe 
6  and  November  13,  1959.  Entered  into  force  Novembe 
13, 1959. 
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THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 
FISCAL  YEAR  1961 

A  Summary  Presentation 


Proposed  mutual  security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1961  are  out- 
lined in  this  125-page  pamphlet  prepared  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Department  of  Defense,  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The  booklet 
is  a  summary  of  the  annual  request  for  funds  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration  and  includes  the  text  of  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  the  program. 

Part  I  of  the  pamphlet  reviews  proposals  for  major  aspects  of 
the  program,  including  military  assistance,  defense  support,  spe- 
cial assistance,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  technical  cooperation, 
the  contingency  fund,  and  other  programs.  Part  II  discusses  the 
program  by  regions.  Part  III  deals  with  such  related  matters 
as  free-world  cooperation  in  assisting  less  developed  areas,  the 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  program,  stimulation  of  private 
investment  in  the  less  developed  areas,  and  the  impact  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  charts,  graphs,  and  photo- 
graphs. Copies  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  for  55  cents  each. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  on  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected  press 
releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Department, 
and  statements  and  addresses  made 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  officers  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  special  articles  on 
various  phases  of  international  affairs 
and  the  functions  of  the  Department. 
Information  is  included  concerning 
treaties  and  international  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  general 
international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  leg- 
islative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


Five  Powers  Present  Plan  for  General  Disarmament 
as  Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  Convenes 


The  Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Conference 1  con- 
vened at  Geneva,  /Switzerland,  on  March  15. 
Following  is  a  working  paper  on  general  dis- 
zrmament  released  on  March  14  by  Canada, 
France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  together  with  a  statement  made  at 
'he  opening  session  on  March  15  by  Fredrick  M. 
^aton,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  conference. 


-IVE-POWER  WORKING  PAPER 

Press  release  120  dated  March  14 

A.  The  ultimate  goal  is  a  secure,  free,  and 
peaceful  world  in  which  there  shall  be  general 
iisarmament  under  effective  international  control 
ind  agreed  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

B.  The  task  of  the  Ten  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  should  be  to  work  out  measures  lead- 
ing toward  general  disarmament,  which  can  only 
3e  attained  by  balanced,  phased,  and  safeguarded 
Agreements. 

C.  All  measures  of  disarmament  must  be  ob- 
served and  verified  by  an  appropriate  inter- 
lational  organization. 


The  following  measures  are  proposed  with 
phe  recommendation  that  they  be  undertaken 
'forthwith: 

A.  The  establishment  of  an  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  by  progressive  steps 
following  a  joint  study  of  the  composition  and 


'For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1959,  p. 
t38;  for  names  of  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see 
:Md.,  Mar.  21, 1960,  p.  466. 
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functions  of  such  an  organization  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  United  Nations  (taking  into  account 
previous  experience  in  this  field). 

B.  Prior  notification  to  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  of  proposed  launchings 
of  space  vehicles  and  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative arrangements  for  communicating  to 
the  International  Disarmament  Organization  data 
obtained  from  available  tracking  facilities. 

C.  The  collection  of  information  on  present 
force  levels  (active  uniformed  military  man- 
power) and  on  armaments  pertaining  to  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces  possessed  by  the  various 
powers.  The  collection  of  information  would  be 
based  mainly  on  declarations  by  States  accord- 
ing to  predetermined  and  mutually  agreed 
criteria. 

D.  The  coordinated  reduction  or  limitation  of 
force  levels  and  conventional  armaments  upon  the 
establishment  of  agreed  arrangements  and  pro- 
cedures for  initial  and  continuing  verification  by 
the  International  Disarmament  Organization  as 
follows : 

1.  Initial  force  level  ceilings  to  be : 

2.5  million  for  the  Soviet  Union 
2.5  million  for  the  United  States,  and  agreed  ap- 
propriate force  levels  for  certain  other  States. 

2.  Each  State  party  to  the  agreement  shall  place 
in  storage  depots,  within  its  own  territories  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  agreed  types  and  quan- 
tities of  conventional  armaments  to  be  set  forth 
in  lists  annexed  to  the  agreement  and  bearing  a 
relationship  to  the  agreed  force  levels. 

E.  The  submission  by  the  various  states  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization  of  data 
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relating  to :  the  operation  of  their  financial  system 
as  it  affects  military  expenditures,  the  amount  of 
their  military  expenditures,  and  the  percentage  of 
their  gross  national  product  earmarked  for  mili- 
tary expenditures.  The  data  to  be  submitted  will 
be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  predetermined 
and  mutually  agreed  criteria. 

F.  Joint  studies  will  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately on  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Measures  to  assure  compliance  with  an 
agreement  that  no  nation  shall  place  into  orbit 
or  station  in  outer  space  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, including  provision  for  on-site  inspection. 

2.  Measures  to  assure  compliance  with  an  agree- 
ment on  prior  notification  of  missile  launchings, 
according  to  predetermined  and  mutually  agreed 
criteria,  and  on  declarations  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  of  locations  of  launch- 
ing sites,  and  places  of  manufacture,  of  such 
missiles. 

3.  Measures  to  assure  compliance  with  an  agree- 
ment to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons  purposes. 

4.  Arrangements  required  to  carry  out  an  agree- 
ment to  transfer,  under  international  supervision 
and  control,  fissionable  material  from  past  produc- 
tion to  non-weapons  uses,  including  stockpiling. 

5.  Measures  to  give  participating  States  greater 
protection  against  surprise  attack  with  effective 
verification  procedures  including  aerial  inspection, 
ground  observers  at  agreed  points,  mobile  ground 
teams,  overlapping  radar,  notification  of  aircraft 
flights,  and  appropriate  communications  facilities 
and  arrangements. 

6.  Measures  to  verify  budgetary  information 
submitted  by  the  various  states  to  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization. 

7.  Means  of  preventing  aggression  and  preserv- 
ing world  peace  and  security,  as  national  arma- 
ments are  reduced,  by  an  international  organiza- 
tion, to  be  an  organ  of,  or  linked  to,  the  United 
Nations. 

8.  Timing  and  manner  of  extending  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  so  as  to  include  other  States  hav- 
ing significant  military  capabilities,  with  a  view 
to  the  holding  of  a  disarmament  conference. 

II. 

The  following  measures  will  be  undertaken  as 
rapidly  as  possible  upon  successful  completion  of 


relevant  preparatory  studies  outlined  in  I : 

A.  The  prohibition  against  placing  into  orbil 
or  stationing  in  outer  space  vehicles  capabk 
of  mass  destruction  to  be  effective  immediate!} 
after  the  installation  and  effective  operation  o: 
an  agreed  control  system  to  verify  this  measure. 

B.  Prior  notification  to  the  International  Dis 
armament  Organization  of  proposed  launch 
ings  of  missiles  according  to  predetermined  anc 
mutually  agreed  criteria,  and  declarations  of  lo 
cations  of  launching  sites,  and  places  of  manufac 
ture  of  such  missiles,  with  agreed  verificatioi 
including  on-site  inspection  of  launching  sites  o: 
such  missiles. 

C.  The  cessation  of  production  of  fissionabl 
materials  for  weapons  purposes  immediately  afte; 
the  installation  and  effective  operation  of  ai 
agreed  control  system  to  verify  this  measure,  con 
ditional  upon  satisfactory  progress  in  the  field  o 
conventional  disarmament. 

D.  Agreed  quantities  of  fissionable  materia 
from  past  production  to  be  transferred  unde 
international  supervision  and  control  to  non 
weapons  uses,  including  stockpiling,  immediate! 
upon  the  installation  and  effective  operation  c 
an  agreed  control  system  to  verify  the  cessation 
of  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapon 
purposes. 

E.  Establishment  of  appropriate  measures  t 
give  participating  States  greater  protectio 
against  surprise  attack,  including  aerial  inspe< 
tion,  ground  observers  at  agreed  points,  mobi] 
ground  teams,  overlapping  radar,  notification  c 
aircraft  flights,  and  appropriate  communication 

F.  A  disarmament  conference  with  other  Statf 
having  significant  military  capabilities,  called  t 
consider  their  accession  to  the  disarmament  agre< 
ment,  including  their  acceptance  of  appropriai 
reductions  or  limitations  of  their  respective  for< 
levels  and  armaments. 

G.  Force  level  ceilings  for  all  militarily  signif 
cant  States  and  appropriate  inspection  and  verif 
cation  measures  to  go  into  effect  simultaneous] 
with  the  establishment  of  force  level  ceilings  c 
2.1  million  for  the  US  and  USSR.  At  the  sair 
time,  each  of  the  States  participating  shall  agn 
to  place  in  storage  depots  agreed  types  and  quai 
tities  of  armaments  in  agreed  relation  to  the  fon 
level  ceilings. 
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H.  The  establishment  of  measures  to  verify 
budgetary  information. 

I.  Further  progressive  development  of  the  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization. 

J.  Initial  establishment  of  the  international  or- 
ganization to  preserve  world  peace. 

III. 

The  foregoing  represent  measures  which  should 
be  negotiated  and  put  into  effect  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Below  are  additional  measures  which 
are  regarded  as  necessary  for  achieving  the  ulti- 
mate goal: 

A.  Reduction  of  national  armed  forces  and 
armaments  by  progressive  safeguarded  steps 
(after  such  further  joint  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary) to  levels  required  by  internal  security  and 
fulfillment  of  obligations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  the  end  that  no  single  nation  or 
?roup  of  nations  can  effectively  oppose  enforce- 
nent  of  international  law. 

B.  Measures  toward  this  objective,  phased  to 
coincide  with  the  build-up  of  international  law 
enforcement  capability  to  preserve  world  peace, 
ind  with  the  extension  of  the  International  Dis- 
irmament  Organization  to  provide  necessary 
nspection  and  control,  will  include : 

1.  Prohibition  of  production  of  nuclear,  chemi- 
al,  biological,  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
ion. 

2.  Further  reduction  of  existing  stocks  of  nu- 
clear, chemical,  biological  and  other  weapons  of 
aass  destruction,  further  transfer  of  fissionable 
aaterials  to  peaceful  use,  and  further  steps,  in 
he  light  of  the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  to 
chieve  the  final  elimination  of  these  weapons. 

3.  Measures  to  ensure  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
■eaceful  purposes  only. 

4.  Control  of  the  production  of  agreed  cate- 
ories  of  military  missiles  and  existing  national 
tocks  and  their  final  elimination. 

i  5.  Establishment  of  effective  international  con- 

'ol  over  military  budgets. 

I  6.  Completion  of  the  establishment  of  inter- 

ational  organizations  and  arrangements  to  pre- 
i'-rve  world  peace. 

7.  Final  reduction  of  military  manpower  and 
ornaments  to  the  levels  required  for  the  objec- 

ve  stated  in  para.  A  above,  including  the  dis- 
position of  surplus  armaments. 


8.  Control  over  the  production  of  all  remain- 
ing types  of  armaments  to  ensure  that  production 
is  limited  to  that  required  for  purposes  specified 
in  para.  A. 


STATEMENT   BY   MR.    EATON,    MARCH   15 

Press  release  126  dated  March  15 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks,  and  that  of  my 
Government,  for  the  hospitality  which  is  being 
afforded  to  us  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
Switzerland,  by  this  city,  and  by  the  Republic 
and  Canton  of  Geneva.  We  are  most  grateful  to 
the  Secretary-General  for  the  facilities  made 
available  by  the  United  Nations.  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  this  conference  should  convene  in  a  coun- 
try which  for  so  long  has  been  at  peace  with  the 
world,  whose  people  enjoy  those  freedoms  which 
we  hold  sacred. 

We  share  a  heavy  burden.  We  must,  in  the 
words  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  September  last, 
explore  through  mutual  consultation  avenues  of 
possible  progress  for  agreements  and  recommen- 
dations on  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  all 
types  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  under  ef- 
fective international  control. 

We  must  patiently  address  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  designing  a  workable  plan  of  general  disarm- 
ament in  a  world  in  which  man  can  live  at  peace 
with  himself,  where  freedoms  will  flourish,  secure 
from  the  fear  of  invasion  by  forces  of  oppression. 
A  world  of  peace  under  law — this  is  the  goal; 
disarmament,  a  means  of  achieving  it. 

There  is  throughout  the  world  an  all-pervasive 
yearning  for  security  and  peace.  But  peace, 
merely  the  absence  of  armed  conflict,  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient.  My  country  could  have  enjoyed 
such  a  peace  during  the  last  two  wars.  It  chose, 
rather,  to  fight  to  preserve  our  freedoms. 

These  past  wars  and  the  fear  of  nuclear  war 
tend  to  distort  our  values.  We  must  be  ever- 
mindful  that  a  disarmed  world  is  not  necessarily 
a  secure  world — a  world  in  which  man's  way  of 
life  shall  be  of  his  own  choosing,  where  thought 
and  action  and  expression  shall  be  determined  by 
each  individual,  limited  only  by  those  minimum 
restraints  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  those 
freedoms,  a  world  in  which  the  right  of  privacy 
is  respected,  in  which  the  individual  can  pursue 
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his  own  life  unhampered  by  the  intervention  of 
the  state,  a  world  which  venerates  the  dignity  of 
man. 


President  Emphasizes  U.S.  Desire 
for  Progress  on  Disarmament 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  12 

The  White  House  on  March  12  made  public  the 
following  letter  from  the  President  to  Fredrick  M. 
Eaton,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Ten-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference. 

March  12, 1960 
Deae  Ambassador  Eaton  :  The  ten  nations  which 
will  begin  disarmament  discussions  at  Geneva  on 
March  15,  1960,  have  both  the  opportunity  and  a 
great  responsibility  to  serve  mankind.  The  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  disarmament  and  my 
own  strong  personal  feelings  on  this  subject  are 
well  known.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
explore  every  possible  avenue  to  find  a  way  toward 
general  disarmament. 

We  must  not  be  pessimistic  because  of  the  lack  of 
success    in    past    disarmament    negotiations.     Nor 
should  we  necessarily  expect  immediate,  dramatic 
and  far-reaching  strides,  although  we  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  such  progress.     Rather,  it  should 
be  our  objective  in  these  negotiations  to  contribute 
by  carefully  balanced,  phased  and  safeguarded  arms 
control  agreements  to  the  ultimate  objective  of  a 
secure,   free  and  peaceful  world  in  which  inter- 
national  disputes   will   be    settled    in   accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
As  the  United  States  Representative  to  the  Ten- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  I  know  that  you 
will  exert  every  possible  effort  to  reach  agreement 
on  measures  which  will  lessen  the  danger  of  another 
armed  conflict,  ease  the  burden  of  armaments  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  general  disarmament  and  a  peaceful 
world.     I  should  like  you  to  convey  to  the  other 
delegates  at  the  Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence my  earnest  hope  that  the  Conference  will  dis- 
charge its  solemn  obligation  to  mankind  and  thus 
contribute  to  this  goal. 

You  may  be  assured  that  you  carry  with  you  my 
complete  support  and   that  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Fredrick  M.  Eaton 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Ten-Nation 

Disarmament  Conference 
American  Consulate 
Geneva,  Switzerland 
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Task  of  the  Disarmament  Committee 

We  must  design  a  plan  broad  and  promising 
in  scope  and  yet  realistic  in  conception,  a  plan 
which  moves  by  measured,  safeguarded  steps  to- 
ward an  attainable  goal,  not  one  which  raises  false 
hopes  of  a  sudden  and  easy  solution  to  one  om 
mankind's  oldest  problems — the  problem  of  abol- 
ishing war  among  nations — but  a  plan  which  wil 
bring  to  a  halt  this  frightening  race  to  create  ever 
more  massive  means  of  destruction. 

Existing  forces  and  armaments  must  be  grad 
ually  but  surely  reduced,  under  proper  safeguards 
until  no  nation  shall  possess  the  power  to  destroj 
its  neighbors. 

Although  we  have  a  great  distance  to  travel 
the  initial  steps  must  not  be  overly  ambitious 
For,  until  there  is  some  greater  degree  of  confi 
dence  and  experience  with  arms  control,  onfy 
carefully  measured  first  steps  are  feasible.  Fror 
these  can  come  some  reduction  in  the  tensions 
for  which  the  world  so  anxiously  awaits. 

Effective  verification  will  be  required.  This  \ 
a  difficult  problem — more  difficult  for  some  tha 
others.  It  has  been  said  that  there  must  be  ri 
inspection  without  commensurate  disarmamen 
Conversely  the  security  of  the  world  requires  th& 
there  be  no  disarmament  without  commensurat 
inspection.  We  must  patiently  find  our  wa 
through  this  difficulty.  Our  speed  will  be  detei 
mined  by  the  willingness  of  states  to  permit  ver 
fication  of  fulfillment  of  their  commitments. 

We  would  only  deceive  ourselves  and  those  mi 
lions  who  are  hungering  for  peace,  for  relief  fro) 
the  horrors  of  a  possible  war,  if  we  were  to  pla( 
our  names  on  some  grand  but  hollow  design,  son 
ambitious  but  unenforceable  scheme,  some  ui 
realistically  timed  program  of  disarmament. 

Initial  Steps 

Our  most  urgent  task  is,  therefore,  to  sort  out,  1 
define,  and  to  agree  on  those  initial  steps  whk 
will  bring  increased  security  to  each  nation,  ste] 
which  will  provide  the  experience  and  eviden 
of  performance  that  are  essential  to  the  more  fa 
reaching  measures  to  come. 

We  must  determine  those  arrangements  I 
which  military  forces  can  be  limited  and  reduce 

We  must  arrange  for  reduction  of  armamem 
as  forces  are  reduced. 

We  must  find  means  to  halt  the  uninhibiM 
growth  of  nuclear  stockpiles. 
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We  must  take  immediate  action  to  prevent  the 
stension  of  the  arms  race  into  outer  space. 

"We  must  develop  arrangements  to  afford  greater 
rotection  to  all  states  against  surprise  attack  and 
)  lessen  the  danger  of  war  by  accident  or 
liscalculation. 

We  must  agree  on  measures  which  will  reduce 
tie  threat  of  missile  attack. 

We  must  establish  an  international  disarm- 
ment  organization  to  supervise  and  verify  the 
erformance  of  these  arrangements. 

inal  Measures  To  Attain  Goal 

When  these  first  steps  have  been  agreed,  we 
lould  then  proceed  to  design  those  final  measures 
ecessary  to  attain  the  ultimate  goal.  National 
rmaments  and  forces  should  be  radically  reduced, 
he  production  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
lould  be  prohibited,  and,  so  far  as  scientific 
aowledge  makes  verification  feasible,  we  should 
love  toward  their  final  elimination.  Offensive 
ilitary  missiles  should  be  brought  under  control 
>  the  end  of  their  elimination  from  national 
"senals. 

As  arms  are  reduced  international  arrange- 
ients  must  be  strengthened  for  settling  difficulties 
nong  nations  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
£  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Certain  uni- 
irsally  accepted  rules  of  law  must  be  established, 
icked  by  a  universally  recognized  international 
>urt.  For,  although  in  the  time  of  those  now 
ive  general  disarmament  may  be  achieved,  dif- 
irences  among  nations  will  remain.  The  call 
f  arms  has  been  the  historic  means  of  settling 
ch  differences. 

There  must  therefore  come  into  being,  as  na- 
onal  armaments  diminish,  an  international  force 
ithin  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  to 
*eserve  the  peace,  a  force  to  insure  that  seeds  of 
nflict  not  mature  to  the  point  where  small  na- 
ons  less  endowed  with  the  elements  of  national 
)wer,  or  even  large  nations,  would  be  threatened 
\r  a  more  powerful  and  more  highly  organized 
ate. 

iThe  establishment   of   such   a   force   will   be 

| aught  with  great  difficulties.     But  how  much 

[ore  difficult  and  unhappy  the  alternative,  the 

'htinuing,   mounting  diversion   of   the   efforts, 

'[ergies,  and  lives  of  men  to  the  production  of 

e  means  of  their  own  self-destruction. 

These  problems  affect  not  only  the  10  nations 

sembled  here  in  Geneva  but  all  of  the  United 
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Nations.  Happily  the  world  is  not  without  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  such  indispensable 
machinery.  The  United  Nations  Charter  con- 
tains this  mandate : 

To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and 
to  that  end :  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  .  .  . 
and  to  bring  about  .  .  .  adjustment  or  settlement  of 
international  disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

For  the  past  14  years  the  United  Nations  has 
been  gathering  valuable  experience  in  these 
fields. 

This  Disarmament  Committee,  comprised  of 
only  10  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
cannot  finally  decide  upon  matters  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  the  international  peace-keeping 
machinery  of  the  world  community  as  a  whole. 
It  is,  however,  our  task  to  help  identify  the  kind 
of  international  machinery  necessary  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  and  for  the  safeguarding 
of  the  peace  in  a  disarmed  world. 

With  the  reduction  of  expenditures  for  arma- 
ments ever-greater  means  can  be  devoted  to 
human  welfare  and  to  the  further  development  of 
those  new  and  growing  nations  of  the  world  which 
are  so  in  need  of  assistance. 

While  we  are  engaged  here  and  until,  hope- 
fully, the  agreements  which  we  shall  set  down  are 
implemented,  my  country  will  continue  to  main- 
tain the  strength  necessary  to  assure  its  security 
and  to  meet  its  commitments  to  the  world.  Past 
experience  has  taught  us  the  tragic  lesson  that 
to  relax  prematurely,  to  permit  an  imbalance  of 
military  power,  is  not  conducive  to  disarmament 
and  to  the  just  and  secure  peace  which  we  seek. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  our 
most  precious  possession.  We  shall  not  let  our 
liberties  erode,  nor  shall  we  bargain  them  away. 
We  shall  proceed  carefully,  lest  in  the  course  of 
our  quest  we  lose  those  freedoms  which  we 
cherish  more  deeply  than  our  lives. 

The  United  States  is  conscious  of  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  share  the 
common  hope  that  in  our  day  the  course  of  events 
can  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  peace.  Those 
assembled  here  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  fulfillment  of  this  hope.  If  each  is  faithful 
to  this  task,  measures  of  far-reaching  consequence 
can  be  taken  toward  attaining  the  goal  of  a  se- 
cure, free,  and  peaceful  world  in  which  there  shall 
be  general  disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national control. 
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President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
To  Visit  United  States 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  15  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  visit 
of  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  President  of  the 
French  Eepublic,  President  of  the  Community, 
who  will  visit  the  United  States  this  spring  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Eisenhower.  President  de 
Gaulle  will  be  accompanied  by  Foreign  Minister 
Couve  de  Murville. 

President  de  Gaulle  will  visit  Washington,  D.C., 
April  22-26  and  then  will  begin  a  tour  that  will 
include  New  York  City,  San  Francisco,  and  New 
Orleans.  He  will  leave  New  Orleans  for  French 
Guiana  on  April  29. 


America's  Debt  to  Greece 

Address  by  Secretary  Herter 1 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  around  me  the  faces 
of  so  many  of  my  friends  and  former  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  On  an  occasion  like  this  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  believe  that  I  have  been  away  from 
the  Hill  at  all. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  national 
banquet  of  AHEPA,  membership  in  whose  Boston 
chapter  I  am  proud  to  claim.  Because  I  think  of 
myself  as  one  of  you,  I  take  this  occasion  to  an- 
nounce that  I  plan  to  make  a  visit  to  Athens 
within  a  few  weeks.  I  expect  to  stop  there  on  the 
fifth  of  May,  following  the  NATO  meeting  in 
Istanbul. 

Greece  is  a  land  of  many  beauties,  created  both 
by  nature  and  by  men.  The  genius  of  the  Greek 
people  is  expressed  not  only  in  the  monuments  of 
their  culture  but  also  in  their  friendliness  and 
charm.  Not  least  in  these  endowments  are  their 
gracious  and  devoted  King  and  Queen.  I  look 
forward  to  a  pleasant  and  relaxing  opportunity 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  a  beautiful  country 
and  with  many  good  friends. 
I  am  here  tonight  to  acknowledge  a  debt.    Not 


1Made  before  the  14th  AHEPA  (American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association)  national  banquet  in 
honor  of  the  U.S.  Congress  at  Washington,  D.O.,  on  Mar. 
20  (press  release  140  dated  Mar.  19). 
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to  pay  it,  because  that  is  beyond  my  power,  bu 
to  acknowledge  it  and  thereby  give  an  indicatioi 
of  its  nature  and  magnitude.  The  debt  is  the  deb 
America  owes  to  Greece.  It  is  a  debt  of  man; 
aspects,  intellectual,  artistic,  political,  human.  I 
is  a  debt  not  alone  for  knowledge  and  ideas  bu 
above  all  for  inspiration,  for  examples  of  excel 
lence,  beauty,  and  courage. 

The  United  States  has  been  very  much  awar 

of  its  debt  to  Greece  from  its  beginnings  as  i 

republic,  for  the  Greek  tradition  is  the  wellsprin, 

of  our  own  freedom.    Thus  we  have  sought  wher 

we  could  to  offer  repayment.     Since  I  happen  t 

be  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  I  think  particularly  o 

the  efforts  of  Edward  Everett,  a  Harvard  ma 

who  like  myself  was  an  editor,  a  Congressman,; 

Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  United  Stat* 

Secretary  of  State.    Edward  Everett  was  for; 

time  professor  of  Greek  literature  at  Harvan 

hence  he  enjoyed  a  full  awareness  of  the  glories  c 

that  legacy.     It  was  he  who  led  the  widespreal 

movement    for    American    popular    support   c 

Greece  during  her  War  of  Independence.    Fro; 

1821  to  1830  there  were  contributed  from  all  ovi 

this  country  clothing,  medicine,  and  financial  suj 

port  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  rebirth  of  fre 

dom  in  the  ancient  nation  where  freedom  w, 

born. 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  think  of  Gre< 

sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom  only  in  tern 

of  events  a  century  or  more  past.    The  fierce  ai 

courageous  dedication  to  freedom  displayed  by  tij 

Greek  people  during  the  Second  World  War  ai 

after  it  was  both  inspiring  in  itself  and  importa 

to  the  broader  effort.    Here  again  we  sought  i 

help  in  what  ways  we  could,  in  gratitude  for  t' 

contribution  in  blood  and  gallantry  being  made  1' 

the  Greek  people  to  our  own  security  and  freedo 

Moreover  in  the  time  since  then  Greece  a 

played  and  continues  to  play  an  essential  role  I 

the  strength  of  NATO  as  the  shield  of  Euro] 

Just  as  the  size  of  a  nation  in  area,  population,  i 

resources  does  not  necessarily  determine  the  mi- 

nitude  of  its  contribution  to  ideas  and  culture,  I 

the  size  of  a  member  of  an  alliance  does  not 

itself  give  a  measure  of  its  value  to  the  allian: 

Interdependence  creates  an  equality  among  pa 

ners  which  our  Nation  gladly  and,  may  I  a 

humbly  acknowledges. 

The  contribution  to  the  life  and  achieveme; 
of  this  country  by  Americans  of  Greek  descent  I 

Department  of  State  BuJ/«i 


like  the  contributions  to  freedom  of  Greece  her- 
self, not  only  a  matter  of  the  past  but  of  the  present 
and  future.  Two  symbols  of  this  are  the  presence 
with  us  tonight  of  a  young  member  of  Congress 
of  Greek  descent  and  the  recent  announcement  of 
plans  to  found  a  Hellenic  University  of  America. 

And  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  like  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  their  con- 
tribution to  make  to  events  today.  The  Greek 
orator  Isocrates,  addressing  the  Olympiad  of  380 
B.C.,  said,  "The  name  of  the  Greeks  is  a  symbol 
not  of  who  we  are  but  of  what  we  are.  He  who 
shares  our  culture  is  a  Greek."  Since  the  very 
essence  of  the  culture  to  which  Isocrates  referred 
was  political  and  intellectual  freedom,  his  words 
apply  today.  He  who  shares  the  love  of  freedom, 
with  all  that  freedom  entails  culturally  and  polit- 
ically, is  today  not  alone  a  Greek,  nor  an  American, 
but  a  citizen  in  full  standing  of  the  community  of 
the  free.  That  is  the  animating  spirit  of  NATO 
and  of  other  associations  for  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. That  must  be  the  governing  spirit  of  this 
country's  relations  with  any  nation  which  has 
freedom  or  hopes  to  gain  it. 

It  is  clear  that  this  same  spirit  is  reflected  in  the 
ideals  and  service  of  AHEPA.  It  seeks  at  once 
to  promote  the  better  understanding  of  true  Hel- 
lenism and  to  encourage  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  by  and  for  Americans  of 
Greek  descent,  but  its  ranks  include  leaders  in 
American  life  from  many  backgrounds.  The 
causes  served  by  AHEPA  over  the  years  have 
ranged  from  relief  to  victims  of  flood  and  hurri- 
cane in  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Kansas  City  to 
war  and  disaster  relief  and  health  and  educational 
support  in  Greece  and  other  areas  of  the  Middle 
East. 

The  annual  AHEPA  excursion,  which  sails  for 
Greece  tomorrow  night,  is  a  useful  means  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  that  exist  between  the 
citizens  of  the  community  of  the  free.  President 
Eisenhower  said  last  year  that  today  the  country 
needs  more  individual  diplomats  from  Main 
Street  traveling  abroad  as  part-time  ambassadors 
Sto  help  build  understanding  as  a  foundation 
for  lasting  peace.2  I  particularly  congratulate 
AHEPA  for  the  25,000  volumes  of  American 
books  collected  by  its  chapters,  which  the  excursion 


'For  text  of  the  President's  remarks  before  the  Third 
i  National  Conference  on  Exchange  of  Persons,  see  Bulle- 
;  tin  of  Feb.  23,  1959,  p.  260. 


will  take  with  it  to  give  to  the  people  of  Greece. 
Even  this  impressive  contribution  is,  of  course, 
only  a  token  repayment  of  the  debt  of  culture  the 
world  owes  to  Greece.  But  it  is  an  important 
token  not  only  of  gratitude  but  of  bonds  that 
remain  strong. 

So  I  offer  all  good  wishes  to  the  members  of 
AHEPA  at  their  14th  national  banquet;  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  usefulness  and  success  of 
your  program ;  and  I  urge  you  to  continue,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  your  contributions  to  Hel- 
lenism, to  Americanism,  and  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 


Secretary  Herter  To  Attend 
CENTO  and  NATO  Meetings 

Press  release  131  dated  March  17 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  17  that  Secretary  Herter  will  attend  the 
Ministerial  Council  meeting  of  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  at  Tehran  April  28-30  and  the 
spring  Ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  at  Istanbul  May  2-4. 

Secretary  Herter  will  leave  Washington  on 
April  26  and  arrive  at  Tehran  on  April  27.  Fol- 
lowing the  CENTO  meeting  he  will  fly  to  Istanbul 
on  April  30. 


President  and  Chancellor  Adenauer 
Hold  Informal  Talks 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  issued 
on  March  15  at  the  close  of  talks  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Chancellor  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Chancellor  Adenauer  visited  Washington  March 
15-17  en  route  to  Japan. 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  15 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  have  had  a 
pleasant  and  fruitful  exchange  of  views  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  of  mutual  interest.  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  and  German  Foreign  Minister  von 
Brentano  also  participated  in  the  conversation. 

The  talks  were  completely  informal  in  nature 
and  did  not  involve  negotiations  of  any  type.  The 
participants  believe  that  the  exchange  of  views 
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which  occurred  has  resulted  in  a  further  coordina- 
tion of  the  positions  of  the  two  Governments  on  a 
number  of  common  problems. 

Among  the  subjects  touched  upon  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  were  the  current  disarmament 
discussions  in  Geneva,  East- West  relations  in  gen- 
eral, the  problem  of  Germany  including  Berlin, 
and  European  economic  integration. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reaffirmed 
their  determination  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
achieve  the  reunification  of  Germany  in  peace  and 
freedom.  They  further  agreed  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin, 
and  their  right  of  self-determination,  must  under- 
lie any  future  agreement  affecting  the  city. 

The  Chancellor  and  the  President  discussed  the 
general  situation  with  regard  to  European  eco- 
nomic integration.  The  President  reiterated  the 
support  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
goals  of  the  European  Communities,  and  for  a 
strengthening  of  Atlantic  economic  cooperation. 
They  welcomed  the  prospect  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  would  soon  join  more  closely 
with  the  European  countries  in  a  reconstituted 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. In  this  connection,  they  discussed  the  recent 
trade  proposals  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mission. They  noted  that,  should  proposals  along 
these  lines  be  adopted,  the  result  would  be  a  major 
contribution  to  a  general  lowering  of  world  trade 
barriers. 


U.S.  and  Spain  To  Establish 
Project  Mercury  Tracking  Station 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  announced 
on  March  19  (press  release  137)  that  the  United 
States  and  Spain  had  announced  on  that  date  that 
the  two  nations  have  signed  an  agreement  to 
cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  a  Project  Mer- 
cury tracking  station  in  the  Canary  Islands.  The 
station  will  be  one  of  the  16  located  throughout 
the  world  which  will  comprise  the  Mercury 
tracking  network. 

The  Canary  Island  facility  will  be  used  solely 
for  nonmilitary  scientific  purposes.  The  Mer- 
cury program  is  a  large  step  forward  in  the  scien- 
tific effort  directed  toward  future  interplanetary 


travel  and  exploration  of  the  solar  system.  The 
project  is  designed  to  put  a  manned  satellite  into 
a  controlled  orbit  around  the  earth,  return  both 
man  and  vehicle  safely,  and  investigate  the  capa- 
bility of  men  to  withstand  the  space  environment. 
The  overall  program  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  U.S.  agency  responsible  for  the  peaceful  appli- 
cations of  space  research.  At  the  Canary  Islands 
facility  the  activities  will  be  carried  out  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Instituto  Nacional  de  Tecnica 
Aeronautica,  technical  agency  of  the  Spanish  Aii 
Ministry. 

The  Mercury  capsule  will  be  launched  into  orbil 
from  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United  States 
by  a  powerful  rocket.  Current  plans  call  foi 
flights  consisting  of  up  to  three  complete  orbit! 
around  the  earth  at  altitudes  between  100  anc 
150  miles.  The  space  capsule  and  its  astronau 
will  land  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  where  ships  will  h 
waiting  to  recover  it. 

An  indispensable  part  of  the  capsule  recover] 
operation  is  the  Mercury  tracking  network 
Ground  stations  located  around  the  world  wil 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  capsule's  orbita 
flight  path  using  radar.  These  stations  will  ala 
receive  telemetered  scientific  data  on  capsule  per 
formance  and  astronaut  reactions.  In  addition 
ground  equipment  will  include  communicatio] 
links  with  the  astronaut  and  facilities  to  commam 
the  capsule  to  reenter  the  atmosphere  and  lane 
Results  of  this  research  project  will  be  mad 
available  to  the  worldwide  scientific  communitj 
Tests  are  now  underway  to  guarantee  the  reli 
ability  and  safety  of  the  rocket-satellite  syster 
before  manned  orbital  flights  are  attempted.  Th 
seven  young  men  who  have  been  chosen  to  mak 
the  historic  flights  into  space  are  now  undei 
going  intensive  training  to  prepare  them  for  th 
scientific  adventure. 

The  Canary  Island  station,  like  the  others,  wi 
have  the  important  responsibility  of  tracking  th 
Mercury  capsule  in  its  area,  gathering  data  teh 
metered  from  the  capsule  on  the  astronaut's  phys 
iological  condition,  performance  of  the  lif< 
sustaining  system  within  the  capsule,  and  measun 
ments  on  the  capsule  itself.  The  facility  will  1 
in  direct  contact  with  the  astronaut  by  means  ( 
radio  voice  communication.  The  station  will  co 
approximately  $1,500,000,  and  construction  is  b< 
ginning  this  month. 
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The  United  States  and  Latin  America,  a  Maturing  Relationship 


by  R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  1 


It  is  highly  significant  that  this  forum  is  em- 
phasizing United  States  relations  with  Latin 
America.  During  the  past  few  months  no  less 
than  six  conferences  on  this  same  vital  subject 
.  have  been  held  in  regional  centers  crisscrossing 
our  country.  The  capstone  of  this  surging  na- 
tional interest  was  the  visit  of  President  Eisen- 
hower to  four  countries  in  South  America,2  and 
it  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  him. 

Search  for  Understanding 

By  this  visit  the  President  expressed  our  affec- 
tion for  and  tie  to  all  of  the  American  Republics. 
He  also  dramatized  our  own  unceasing  search  for 
the  knowledge  on  which  real  understanding  be- 
tween the  American  peoples  must  be  erected. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  speaking  to  the  Caribbean  As- 
sembly on  his  return  trip,  the  President  remarked : 

I  found,  too,  inescapable  evidence  that  many  in  every 
country  knew  little  of  our  record  and  more  who  misunder- 
stand our  purposes.  But  identically  the  same  can  be 
said  of  North  Americans  in  their  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding of  Latin  America. 

With  these  words  the  President  has  placed  his 
finger  on  a  sensitive  area.  That  misunderstanding 
does  exist,  as  he  says,  is  an  inescapable  fact.  Yet, 
with  all  that  we  share  in  history  and  destiny  with 
the  other  peoples  of  our  hemisphere,  with  all  the 
intellectual  curiosity  that  is  born  of  the  frontier 
origins  we  hold  in  common,  with  all  the  emphasis 
on  advancement  through  education  that  we 
mutually  cherish,  surely  there  should  be  no  room 


1  Address  made  before  the  Fourth  Annual  Institute  on 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  Mar.  12  (press 
release  117  dated  Mar.  11). 

2  For  background,  see  Bulustin  of  Mar.  28,  1960,  p.  471. 


for  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of  each 
other. 

The  United  States  is  actively  seeking  to  over- 
come this  problem.  I  can  speak  for  the  effort  of 
the  Government,  but  I'm  convinced  the  same  is 
true  of  informational  media,  business  interests, 
labor  groups,  and  cultural  and  educational  sec- 
tors— all  of  us.  One  example  of  our  own  initia- 
tive in  this  direction  was  the  appointment  last 
November  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Inter-American  Affairs.3  This  Committee, 
which  is  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
myself  as  vice  chairman,  is  made  up  of  distin- 
guished U.S.  citizens  who  have  lived  and  worked 
in  Latin  America.  They,  of  course,  do  not  become 
involved  in  operational  aspects  of  our  relations 
with  the  other  American  Republics,  but  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel  is  of  great  value  to  the  Depart- 
ment. All  six  of  the  members,  whose  backgrounds 
include  diplomacy,  business,  finance,  education, 
cultural  affairs,  and  labor  organization,  accom- 
panied the  President  on  his  recent  trip. 

There  is  also  encouraging  evidence  of  the  steps 
being  taken  by  Latin  Americans  to  find  out  more 
about  us;  witness  the  more  than  10,000  students 
from  that  area  being  enrolled  each  year  in  our 
American  universities.  Yet  both  sides  should 
strive  harder  for  understanding. 

Diversity  and  Commonality 

But  any  approach  to  the  subject  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  uniform  entity  would  lead  to  miscalcula- 
tion at  the  very  outset.  Speaking  of  Latin 
America  means  speaking  of  20  separate  entities. 
Each    country    has    its   own    distinct    character 


3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  823,  and 
Dec.  21,  1959,  p.  904. 
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responding  to  its  varied  aspirations  and  needs,  its 
own  separate  identity  as  to  national  origins  and 
motives,  and  its  own  self-determination  in  the 
formulation  of  political  and  economic 
institutions. 

Here  perhaps  we  encounter  one  cause  of  mis- 
understanding. No  two  governments  of  the 
Americas  are  alike,  even  though  there  are  great 
similarities.  No  two  sets  of  jurisprudence  are 
alike,  though  they  are  based  largely  on  the  Na- 
poleonic code  or  the  common  law  or  both.  No 
two  electoral  systems  are  alike,  in  spite  of  our 
common  devotion  to  the  right  of  the  individual 
freely  to  choose  those  who  would  represent  him 
in  government.  Our  standards  and  our  ac- 
complishments, both  as  nations  and  as  individual 
citizens,  should  be  measured  against  our  highly 
diverse  backgrounds. 

Yet,  and  this  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
inter- American  way  of  life,  we  agree  on  certain 
immutable  principles.  We  believe  that  the  in- 
dividual citizen  should  be  able  to  live  in  freedom 
and  dignity.  We  believe  in  the  realm  of  law 
where  government  is  the  servant  of  man  and 
where  institutions  cannot  be  uprooted  by  a  tyrant's 
whim.  We  believe  in  representative  democracy 
based  on  free  elections,  not  in  government  imposed 
by  threat  or  intimidation.  While  none  of  us  has 
achieved  perfection,  we  of  the  Americas  can  take 
pride  in  the  steady  progress  being  made  toward  a 
political  way  of  life  based  on  these  principles. 

Moreover,  I  would  add  this  declaration  of 
faith:  The  character  of  the  future  growth  in 
the  Americas  will  be  harmonious  with  our  almost 
universally  held  belief  in  God.  This  is  our 
highest  common  denominator. 

Nonintervention 

At  this  point  one  might  ask :  "Does  our  common 
devotion  to  freedom  with  justice  and  democracy 
permit  one  nation  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
another  where  such  principles  are  judged  to  be 
violated?"  The  answer  is  clearly,  "No."  While 
the  idealist  and  the  pragmatist  may  never  cease 
arguing  this  point,  government  representatives 
faced  it  once  again  at  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Santiago  last  August  and 
again  decided  that  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion was  clearly  inviolable.4     Clearly  each  nation 

4  For  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Herter  at  Santi- 
ago and  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  see 
ibid.,  Sept.  7, 1959,  p.  342. 
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must  find  its  own  political  destiny  without  outside 
interference.  This  ban  on  intervention  is  just  as 
applicable  to  forces  from  outside  America  as  it  is 
within.  As  the  President  expressed  it  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Nation : 

...  if  a  tyrannical  form  of  government  were  imposed 
upon  any  of  the  Americas  from  outside  or  with  out- 
side support — by  force,  threat,  or  subversion — we  would 
certainly  deem  this  to  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  and  would  expect  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  acting  under  pertinent  solemn  com- 
mitments, to  take  appropriate  collective  action. 

Collective  Security 

A  half  century  ago  the  view  prevailed  that  the 
United  States  would  undertake  by  itself  to  deal 
with  threats  to  the  hemisphere's  security  from 
abroad,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  advanced  as 
the  basis  for  such  action.    Today  that  doctrine 
has  lost  none  of  its  validity  insofar  as  telling  out- 
side forces,  including  those  of  international  com- 
munism, to  stay  out  of  the  Americas.    However, 
the  collective  strength  of  the  hemisphere  now 
stands  against  any  aggressor.    We  have  proven 
multilateral  machinery  for  dealing  with  emer-' 
gency  situations  of  common  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can Eepublics.    For  example,  article  6  of  the  1947 
Kio  Treaty  provides,  in  part,  that  if  the  sover- 
eignty or  political  independence  of  an  American 
state  should  be  affected  by  any  fact  or  situation 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  America,  the 
Organ  of  Consultation,  i.e.  the  Council  of  the 
OAS  or  the  foreign  ministers  themselves,  shall 
meet  immediately  in  order  to  agree  on  measures  to 
be  taken.    This  treaty  has  on  several  occasions 
been  invoked  and  its  instrumentalities  brought 
into  rapid  action  within  a  very  short  time,  thus 
demonstrating  the  capacity  of  the  OAS  to  acl 
quickly  in  case  of  need.    In  addition,  the  chartei 
of  the  OAS,  signed  in  1948,  makes  provision  ir. 
article  39  for  holding  of  meetings  of  consultatior 
of  foreign  ministers  for  considering  urgent  prob 
lems  of  common  interest  to  the  American  states 
Then,  the  American  governments  at  the  10th  Inter 
American  Conference,5  held  in  Caracas  in  1954 
directly  condemned  the  activities  of  the  inter 
national  Communist  movement  "as  constituting 
intervention  in  American  affairs"  and  declare 
that  the  "domination  or  control  of  the  politica 
institutions  of  any  American  State  by  the  inter 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  634. 
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national  communist  movement"  would  constitute 
a  danger  requiring  joint  action  in  accordance  with 
existing  treaties. 

Economic  Progress 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  is  the  question  of  how  to  achieve  faster 
economic  progress.  They  want  to  have  a  better 
way  of  life,  in  freedom.  In  all  of  the  countries  we 
visited,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Americas  as  well, 
there  are  splendid  human  and  material  resources, 
although  the  natural  wealth  varies  from  country 
to  country.  Brazil  is  carving  a  completely  new 
capital  for  itself  at  Brasilia  in  the  State  of  Goias, 
this  effort  symbolizing  a  national  movement  to 
take  advantage  of  the  vast  interior  frontier  of  this 
country,  which  is  larger  than  the  United  States, 
excluding  its  49th  and  50th  States.  Argentina  is 
carrying  out  a  mighty  effort,  one  which  does  honor 
to  all  of  its  citizens,  to  rebuild  its  national  econ- 
omy, which  was  almost  completely  decapitalized 
after  the  Peronist  dictatorship.  Chile  is  slowly 
but  surely  bringing  under  control  the  unbraked 
inflation  which  after  20  years  carried  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  economic  disaster.  Uruguay,  al- 
ready hurt  by  reduced  markets  for  its  exports, 
nearly  all  agricultural,  is  striving  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  a  disastrous  flood  last  year  followed  by 
drought. 

Quite  properly,  in  my  opinion,  heavy  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  obtaining  the  latest  technical 
know-how.  The  United  States  is  cooperating 
through  its  Government  program  of  technical 
cooperation,  through  the  splendid  work  of  private 
industry,  and  through  educational  exchanges  of 
all  kinds.  These  efforts  are  helping  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  faster  growth. 

But  there  is  also  an  insistent  demand  for  addi- 
tional capital  to  speed  the  process.  Great  oppor- 
tunity exists,  as  well  as  urgent  need,  to  mobilize 

'  For  texts,  see  ibid.,  June  30, 1958,  p.  1090. 
^  'The  Committee  of  Nine,  composed  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Peru,  the  United  States, 
ind  Venezuela,  was  established  by  the  Special  Committee 
;>f  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  To 
;3tudy  the  Formulation  of  New  Measures  for  Economic 
,  Cooperation  (Committee  of  21)  during  its  meeting  at 
; Buenos  Aires  Apr.  27-May  8,  1959.  The  main  purpose  of 
:he  Committee  of  Nine  is  to  maintain  contact  with  OAS 
|  nter-American  organs  in  connection  with  the  progress  of 
he  Committee  of  21  and  to  receive  and  give  preliminary 
,!tudy  to  any  new  proposals  in  this  regard  which  might  be 
;  wesented  by  governments. 
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large  amounts  of  domestic  capital  in  the  countries 
concerned  to  do  the  main  task.  However,  the 
United  States  desires  to  help,  within  the  limits  of 
its  capacities,  and  will  not  be  found  lacking.  In 
fact,  as  the  figures  below  will  bear  out,  the  greater 
the  need  for  Latin  America  the  greater  is  our  de- 
sire to  help,  and  this  desire  is  already  being  trans- 
lated into  action.  The  capital  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  been  increased  from  $5  billion  to  $7 
billion.  Our  contributions  to  the  World  Bank  and 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  were  in- 
creased last  year  as  follows : 

World   Bank — an   increase   of   100   percent — 
$3,175  million; 
IMF — an  increase  of  50  percent — $1,375  million. 

The  new  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
should  begin  actual  lending  operations  later  this 
year,  and  its  staff  is  now  being  organized  under 
the  direction  of  its  newly  chosen  President,  Don 
Felipe  Herrera  of  Chile.  Incidentally,  the  newly 
appointed  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank,  Gen- 
eral Bobert  Cutler,  was  also  in  the  President's 
party  on  the  trip  to  South  America. 

The  flow  of  new  private  investment  from  the 
United  States,  coupled  with  reinvestment  of  earn- 
ings, has  averaged  approximately  $600  million  per 
year  for  the  last  several  years.  The  total  is  now 
over  $9  billion.  We  hope  that  the  opportunities 
for  investment  throughout  Latin  America  will 
continue  to  attract  private  capital  at  an  even  faster 
pace,  since  local  funds  do  not  exist  in  the  quanti- 
ties necessary  to  fulfill  the  need.  Private  invest- 
ment funds  obviously  will  be  attracted  to  countries 
where  a  favorable  attitude  prevails,  as  it  does 
throughout  most  of  the  hemisphere.  But  we  must 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  punitive  action  against 
foreign  investments,  especially  expropriation 
without  prompt,  equitable,  and  effective  compen- 
sation, is  not  likely  to  encourage  the  vital  assist- 
ance that  foreign  investments  can  render. 

In  June  of  1958  it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver 
personally  President  Eisenhower's  reply  to  Pres- 
ident Kubitschek's  letter  which  set  in  motion  Op- 
eration Pan  America.6  This  constructive  idea  for 
economic  development  is  based  on  cooperation 
between  the  American  states.  President  Eisen- 
hower had  an  opportunity  on  his  recent  trip  to 
discuss  Operation  Pan  America  directly  with 
President  Kubitschek.  The  United  States  is 
prepared  to  meet  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine 7  at  a  mutually  convenient  date 
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to  review  the  progress  of  the  studies  and  other 
projects  being  carried  out  under  this  beneficial 
cooperative  concept. 

Trade  and  Common  Markets 

During  our  recent  trip  we  also  discussed  our 
mutual  interest  in  increasing  trade,  since  this  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  to  sound  economic  growth. 
The  four  countries  visited  by  the  President  are 
members  of  the  new  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association    established   in   Montevideo   only    a 
month  ago.8     These  seven  member  nations  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  forward  step.    We  were 
assured  that  this  regional  trade  group,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  desire  of  all  of  Latin  America  for  a 
common  market,  is  designed  to  reduce  barriers 
and  increase  trade,  not  to  restrict  trade.    We  were 
asked,  in  turn,  about  the  impact  of  recent  devel- 
opments in  Europe  on  trade  in  the  Americas.    We 
assured  them  of  our  common  interest  in  expanded 
trade  opportunities  with  the  "Inner   Six"   and 
"Outer  Seven"  and  explained  that  the  visit  of 
Under  Secretary  Dillon  to  several  European  cap- 
itals in  January  9  had  as  its  main  purpose  keeping 
trade  doors  open. 

Arms  Limitation 

During  our  visit  to  Chile  discussions  centered 
on  the  constructive  initiative  of  President  Ales- 
sandri  in  proposing  that  the  American  Republics 
undertake  to  reduce  arms  expenditures.    His  pro- 
posal was  immediately  supported  by  President 
Prado  of  Peru   and  by   President   Eisenhower. 
Since  then  most  of  the  other  Latin  American 
Governments  have  expressed  approval  of  the  Ales- 
sandri  initiative.     The  reason  is  clear.     Annual 
expenditures  for  Latin  American  armed  services 
average  as  high  as  20  to  25  percent  of  the  respec- 
tive national  budgets  and  even  higher  in  a  few 
cases.    Although  definitive  figures  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  it  would  appear  that  as  much  as  $1.5  bil- 
lion is  being  spent  to  maintain  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.    As  reflected  in 
the   Alessandri   proposal   and   other  statements, 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  this  may  be  dis- 
proportionate in  terms  of  the  amounts  needed  for 


9  The  members  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation are  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

•  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  I960,  p.  139. 
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economic  development,  housing,  education,  and  1 
the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the  countries. 
We  are  prepared  to  join  with  other  governments  I 
in  the  type  of  study,  examination,  and  action  that  J 
would  insure  against  impairment  of  economic  de- 
velopment by  unnecessary  arms  expenditures. 

In  order  to  clear  up  another  misunderstanding 
regarding  "United  States  policies,  let  me  say  we 
do  not  encourage  inordinate  military  budgets  in 
Latin   America.     We   do   have   agreements   for-: 
hemisphere  defense  with  12  countries  of  this  re- 
gion, but,  as  is  well  known,  the  grant  funds  in- 
volved are  relatively  small.    Of  course,  there  have 
been  several  instances  where  governments,  in  exer- 
cise of  their  sovereign  rights,  have  purchased  mili- 
tary equipment  elsewhere  when  the  United  States 
had  turned  down  their  requests.    We  hope  that; 
effective  steps  may  soon  be  taken  whereby  the. 
American  Republics,  defended  by  their  common 
sense  and  common  shield,  the  Rio  Treaty,  might 
reduce  their  heavy  outlay  of  funds  for  armament. 

Interdependence— a  Mature  Relationship 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  is  that  the  American  Republics  are 
interdependent,  sensitive  to  events  in  one  another's: 
country,  and  vitally  involved  in  the  process  ol 
solving  each  other's  problems.    Hemispheric  co- 
operation is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  interde 
pendence;    and,   fortunately,  the   diversity  thai 
once  would  have  made  hemispheric  cooperatioi 
unworkable  is  now  re-formed  into  a  mature  rela 
tionship  that  views  our  separate  identities  as  on 
of  the  sources  of  mutual  strength.    Within  thi 
framework  of  cooperation,  the  countries  of  th 
Americas  should  forge  steadily  ahead,  even  durinj 
this  period  of  drastic  change  occasioned  by  rapii 
expansion  of  population  and  growing  awarenes 
of  the  individual  as  a  factor  in  shaping  the  ecc 
nomic,  social,  and  political  destiny  of  his  countn 
The  United  States  will  not  be  a  bystander  sine 
we  ourselves  are  equally  involved  in  this  era  c 

change. 

Our  own  security,  and  that  of  the  other  £ 
Republics,  is  inextricably  interwoven  into  tl 
skein  of  events  in  the  hemisphere.  The  preserv; 
tion  and  perpetuation  of  the  democratic  way 
life  is  our  joint  task.  The  United  States  may  n« 
have  sought  of  its  own  free  will  to  be  the  champic 
of  human  rights  and  individual  freedom  in  ■ 
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world  where  these  essential  elements  are  threat- 
ened, but  we  have  shouldered  the  responsibility 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  continue  to  support 
others  toward  the  goal  of  peace,  freedom  with 
justice,  and  well-being  for  all  mankind. 


U.S.  and  Brazil  Review  Progress 
on  Operation  Pan  America 

Horatio  Lafer,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Brazil,  made  an  informal  visit  to  Washington 
March  18-20  at  the  invitation  of  Secretary  Herter. 
Following  is  a  joint  communique  released  on 
March  19  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talks  with  Secre- 
tary Herter,  together  with  a  list  of  the  members 
>/  his  party. 


IOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  MARCH  19 

'ress  release  139  dated  March  19 

The  Minister  for  External  Relations  of  Brazil, 
Mr.  Horacio  Lafer,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Christian  A.  Herter,  continuing  the  talks  which 
hey  had  when  the  Secretary  visited  Brazil  last 
February,1  had  a  most  cordial  exchange  of  views 
March  18  and  19  on  questions  of  common  interest 
;o  their  two  Governments. 

During  these  conversations,  they  reviewed  the 
vork  which  is  going  forward  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  Operation  Pan  America2  and  expressed 
heir  conviction  that  these  common  undertakings 
will  have  important  results  for  the  Hemisphere. 

Reference  was  made  in  this  connection  to  several 
mbjects  which  they  considered  of  special  im- 
)ortance,  including  commodity  price  problems, 
ducation  and  technical  training,  technological 
esearch  and  productivity  studies,  and  assistance 
o  agriculture,  food  supply  and  processing.  The 
ole  of  the  newly  created  Inter- American  Bank  in 
inancing  Latin  American  development  was  like- 
wise discussed. 

i   Minister  Lafer  and  Secretary  Herter  reiterated 
jheir  keen  interest  in  the  economic  surveys  of 

Secretary  Herter  accompanied  President  Eisenhower 
P»  a  2-week  visit  to  South  America  Feb.  22-Mar.  7;  for 
|ackground,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  28,  1960,  p.  471. 
"For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090. 


several  Latin  American  countries  now  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  OAS  and  agreed  on  the 
desirability  of  an  early  meeting  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  nine,3  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  which  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  21,  the  special  policy  group  estab- 
lished under  Operation  Pan  America. 

The  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Secretary,  mind- 
ful of  the  great  benefits  which  have  accrued  to 
both  countries  from  the  friendly  understanding 
and  cooperation  which  characterize  relations  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
growing  importance  of  this  relationship  in  hemi- 
spheric and  world  affairs,  consider  that  their  con- 
versations were  especially  fruitful. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
17  (press  release  132)  that  the  following  persons 
would  accompany  Foreign  Minister  Lafer. 

Senhora  Lafer 

Walther  Moreira   Salles,    Brazilian   Ambassador  to   the 

United  States 
Senhora  Moreira  Salles 
Gen.  Nelson  de  Mello,  Head  of  the  Military  Cabinet  of 

the  President 
Saulo  Ramos,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  Brazil 
Raymundo  Padilha,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 

Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
Celso  Souza  e  Silva,  Head  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Minister 

of  Foreign  Relations 
Wilson  Aguiar,  Head  of  the  Press  Department  of  the 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
Paulo  Tarso  Flecha  de  Lima,  Second  Secretary 


Ambassador  Bonsai  Returns 
to  Post  at  Habana 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  134  dated  March  18 

Ambassador  [Philip  W.]  Bonsai  was  called 
to  Washington  for  consultations  some  weeks  ago.1 
Charges  had  been  made  against  the  Ambassador 
by    officials    of    the    Cuban    Government,    and 


3  See  p.  521,  footnote  7. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  1960,  p.  237, 
and  Mar.  21,  1960,  p.  440. 
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charges  had  been  published  in  the  newspaper 
Revolution,  regarded  as  the  official  spokesman  of 
the  Cuban  Government.  The  Cuban  Government 
has  conveyed  assurances  to  our  Government  to 
the  effect  that  it  has  no  charges  against  the  Am- 
bassador and  has  informed  us  that  opinions 
expressed  in  the  newspaper  Revolution  are  not  to 


be  considered  as  having  an  official  character.  In 
view  of  these  assurances  and  of  the  importance 
which  our  Government,  for  its  part,  attaches  to 
making  every  possible  constructive  contribution 
to  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  Cuban 
Government,  Ambassador  Bonsai  is  being  in- 
structed to  return  to  Habana  at  an  early  date.2 


Mutual  Aid  Through  the  United  Nations 


by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations x 


It  is  seldom  that  I  speak  to  an  audience  which 
knows  as  much  about  the  United  Nations  as  you 
do.  You  and  I  have  certain  experiences  in  com- 
mon. We  have  watched  the  United  Nations 
closely.  We  realize  its  limitations.  We  know 
that  it  lacks  any  of  the  powers  of  government  and 
that  it  depends  on  the  willingness  of  member 
states  voluntarily  to  live  up  to  the  charter.  But 
we  are  also  aware  that  the  United  Nations  is  a 
unique  and  practical  device,  a  great  center  of  in- 
fluence, and  an  extraordinary  engine  for  mobiliz- 
ing world  opinion.  For  14  years  it  has  struggled 
with  big  events  and  has  tried  to  bring  to  bear  on 
those  events  the  standards  of  conduct  laid  down 
in  the  charter. 

The  successes  of  the  United  Nations  have  also 
been  successes  for  the  United  States.  During  my 
service  as  United  States  Kepresentative  in  the  last 
7  of  these  14  years,  I  have  seen  the  security  and 
peace  of  the  United  States  served  by  many  con- 
crete United  Nations  accomplishments.  For 
example : 

•  At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  the  United  Na- 
tions insisted  on  an  honest  peace  conference  and 
rejected  the  attempt  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  sit  at 


'Ambassador  Bonsai  returned  to  Habana  on  Mar.  20. 

1  Address  made  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  Na- 
tional Organizations  called  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  7 
(U.S./U.N.  press  release  3367  dated  Mar.  3). 
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the   peace   table   in  the  guise   of   a  benevolen 
"neutral." 

•  When  the  Communists  were  trying  to  subvei 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  take  over  Guatemala 
the  Security  Council  defeated  their  attempt  t 
make  the  United  Nations  an  accomplice— and  th 
subversion  failed. 

•  When  Red  China  held  back  15  American  flier 
in  a  game  of  political  blackmail,  the  Genera 
Assembly  demanded  their  release— and  that  resc 
lution  played  a  decisive  part  in  bringing  thei 
safely  home. 

•  When  the  Suez  crisis  threatened  to  touch  o 
a  big  war,  the  Assembly's  resolutions  for  a  ceaa 
fire  and  withdrawal  of  forces  were  carried  out  an 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  was  create 
and  put  into  the  field  in  a  matter  of  days. 

•  When  the  Soviet  Union  tried  to  frighten  tl 
free  world  by  complaining  about  America 
bomber  flights  over  the  Arctic,  we  proposed  in  tl 
Security  Council  an  Arctic  "open  sky"  inspectic 
plan  which  got  10  votes  in  the  Council  and  wi 
vetoed  by  the  Soviets— thus  causing  their  prop 
ganda  drive  to  collapse  and  proving  our  sinceri' 
to  the  world. 

•  When  the  Communists  were  trying  to  tal 
over  Laos  last  year,  the  Security  Council  scor< 
a  major  breakthrough  by  sending  a  subcommitt* 
to  Laos  which  the  Soviets  could  not  veto  ail 
which  helped  to  stabilize  the  situation  at  a  criticl 
moment. 
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The  United  Nations  was  useful  to  us  in  all  those 
conflicts — none  of  which  we  started,  but  with  all 
of  which  we  had  to  deal.  It  has  also  been  tre- 
mendously useful  as  a  center  of  creative 
cooperation. 

President  Eisenhower's  atoms- for-peace  speech 
at  the  United  Nations  in  1953  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  member. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  have  created  a  United 
Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  which  we  hope  will  meet  soon  with  the 
Soviet  Union  present  for  the  first  time. 

Advantages  of  Multilateral  Economic  Aid 

Now  let  me  talk  about  the  economic  side,  which 
has  grown  in  urgency  as  the  number  of  independ- 
ent— and  underdeveloped — states  has  increased. 

There  is  the  technical  assistance  program,  be- 
gun in  1950,  which  has  grown  steadily  in  size  and 
in  effectiveness. 

Then,  to  spur  investment  for  economic  develop- 
ment, we  started  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Hoff- 
man, is  carrying  out  indispensable  preinvestment 
surveys  and  technical  education  in  50  countries. 

This  year  we  are  founding  a  new  International 
Development  Association,  which  will  be  affiliated 
with  the  World  Bank  and  will  thus  be  a  part  of 
the  United  Nations  family,  with  an  initial  capital 
of  $1  billion. 

The  advantages  of  the  multilateral  way  are 
clear,  and  I  should  like  to  list  them : 

1.  In  these  programs  our  dollars  are  more  than 
matched  by  the  dollars  put  in  by  those  countries 
which  also  contribute. 

2.  Then  the  countries  which  receive  make  fur- 
ther matching  efforts  of  their  own.  Thus  we  get 
more  for  our  money  from  both  contributors  and 
from  recipients — sometimes  as  much  as  $7  for 
every  dollar  which  the  United  States  puts  in. 

3.  The  necessary  experts  are  recruited  not 
only  from  the  United  States  but  from  scores 
of  other  countries.  Well-qualified  experts  can 
often  be  obtained  outside  the  United  States  at 
salaries  half  that  which  it  costs  to  get  an  Ameri- 
can expert. 

4.  These  programs  are  so  obviously  insulated 
against  political  manipulation  that  they  are  wel- 
comed in  places  where  bilateral  programs — how- 
ever unjustifiably  in  our  case — would  be  suspect. 
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Thus  there  is  less  risk  of  having  our  purposes  mis- 
understood and  resented.  Instead  we  get  credit 
for  helping  an  altruistic  United  Nations  program. 

5.  It  is  also  true  that  you  get  more  for  your 
money  when  the  recipient  nation  feels  that  it  is 
participating  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  program.  This  was  proved  time  and  again 
in  the  operation  of  the  Marshall  plan  when  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion formulated  the  plans  which  were  then  car- 
ried out  by  the  members. 

6.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  can  push  a  recipient  government 
in  a  way  that  no  sovereign  government  can  ever 
push  another.  No  consideration  of  prestige  is  in- 
volved, nor  can  the  cry  of  "imperialism"  or  of  "in- 
tervention" be  raised  when  it  is  the  gentle  friendly 
pressure  of  the  ever-helpful  United  Nations — 
particularly  when  the  recipient  nation  itself  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

7.  Decisions  must  be  taken  in  operating  any  eco- 
nomic program  which  disappoint  or  displease. 
How  much  better  it  is  for  us  not  to  be  the  ones  who 
cause  disappointment  or  displeasure  and  for  this 
to  be  done  by  an  international  organization  which 
is  not  a  "foreign  country." 

8.  There  is  another  selfish  reason,  from  the 
United  States  point  of  view,  why  reliance  should 
be  placed  on  an  international  method  of  operation. 
As  Paul  Hoffman  recently  said,  "The  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  now  fully  recovered,  are  able 
to  invest  more  in  underdeveloped  areas  than  they 
are  now  doing.  Their  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings,  as  well  as  their  capacity  to  earn  more, 
are  increasing.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  facing  a  continued  deficit  in  its  balance 
of  payments,  and  its  gold  stocks  are  declining.  It 
is  clearly  to  our  interest  to  spread  the  responsi- 
bility for  investment  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
and  to  induce  other  countries  to  make  their  maxi- 
mum contribution."  The  way  to  do  this  is 
through  the  multilateral  economic  programs  bear- 
ing the  United  Nations  label. 

9.  Finally,  because  of  the  major  part  we  play  in 
these  programs,  we  are  fully  protected  against  un- 
sound use  of  the  money.  Some  very  intelligent 
and  well-disposed  people  have  not  understood  this 
fact. 

Let  me  illustrate : 

I  have  actually  heard  some  persons  say  that  our 
funds,  when  put  into  a  multilateral  United  Na- 
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tions  program,  would  be  subject  to  the  Soviet 
veto_or  that  they  would  be  subject  to  an  adverse 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  Nothing  could  be 
more  wildly  inaccurate  and  more  totally  impos- 
sible. In  the  World  Bank  and  in  the  IDA,  for 
example,  voting  is  on  a  weighted  basis,  according 
to  the  capital  subscribed.  In  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  the  governing  body  is  so  constituted 
as  to  make  impossible  any  action  opposed  by  the 
nations  of  the  free  world.  The  same  is  true  of 
United  Nations  technical  assistance. 

Now  there  are  enough  real  complications  in  the 
world  without  manuf  acturing  extra  ones  which  do 
not  exist.  The  influence  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  free  world  in  all  these  multilateral  pro- 
grams is  such  that,  while  they  cannot— and  should 
not — be  used  to  promote  our  special  interests,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  be  turned 
against  us.  They  do,  obviously,  serve  our  long- 
range  interest  in  a  peaceful,  more  prosperous 
world. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  in  the  United  States 
interests  to  use  the  multilateral  aid  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  maximum,  and  I  believe  this  will  be 
done  increasingly  in  the  future. 

It  is  significant  that  to  date  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  only  a  token  contribution  to  these  United 
Nations  aid  programs.  This  is  not  good  for 
humanity  in  general  and  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  particular,  because  multilateral  aid 
frees  a  weak  underdeveloped  country  from  the 
natural  fear  that  it  will  become  a  battleground  for 
politics  between  the  superpowers.  As  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  refuses  to  support  these  programs 
wholeheartedly  it  will  be  suspected  of  using  its 
economic  aid  for  selfish  motives— for  attaching 
"strings"  to  its  aid. 

Prime  Minister  Khrushchev  said  to  the  General 
Assembly  last  September  that  the  United  Nations 
has  a  duty  to  "contribute  to  the  utmost  to  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  the  new  states  which  are 
rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  colonial  system,  to  help 
them  speedily  to  develop  their  national  econo- 
mies." And  he  said  that  this  must  be  done  "with- 
out any  political  or  other  strings  attached."  But 
the  Soviet  Government  has  not  yet  carried  out 
this  policy. 

If  the  Soviets  should  ever  choose  to  compete,  not 
for  political  advantage  but  for  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing done  the  most  to  help  peoples  who  seek  a  better 
life,  the  United  Nations  offers  them  an  unmatched 
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way  to  do  so.  They  could,  if  they  chose,  con- 
tribute many  times  more  to  United  Nations  techni- 
cal assistance  programs — and  in  convertible 
currency.  They  could  even  join  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Development  Association. 

I  do  not  expect  them  to  do  these  things  soon, 
but,  until  they  do,  the  nations  will  inescapably 
judge  for  themselves  whether  Soviet  aid  is  disin- 
terested or  not. 

Growth  in  U.N.  Membership 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  events  the  United 
Nations  has  continued  to  grow.  In  fact,  that 
growth — from  60  to  82  members — is  the  greatest 
single  change  in  the  United  Nations  in  recent 
years.  Still  others  will  join  this  year,  mostly 
from  Africa.  In  another  10  years  the  Organiza- 
tion may  well  have  100  members.  It  seems  as 
though  everyone  wants  to  get  in  and  no  one  wants 
to  get  out. 

Now  there  is  no  need  to  pretend  that  this  growth 
in  membership  has  not  caused  more  work  for  the 
United  States.  There  are  more  people  whom  one 
must  try  to  persuade,  and  that  means  more  work. 
More  people  are  trying  to  persuade  us.  It  is, 
certainly  harder  now  for  any  nation  to  muster  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  on  a 
controversial  question  than  it  used  to  be.  But 
this  may  not  be  a  bad  thing,  because  an  organiza- 
tion as  influential  and  as  weighty  as  the  United 
Nations  should  not  express  itself  too  glibly. 

As  we  look  ahead  it  seems  certain  that  the 
United  Nations  will  remain  what  diplomats  call 
a  "power  fact,"  with  which  countries  will  have  to 
cope  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  for  the  United  States  to  fear  its 
growth.  For  us  it  is  a  priceless  asset  and  an  un- 
ceasing opportunity.  Neither  we  nor  any  nation 
is  so  powerful  that  we  do  not  need  friends  or  that 
we  can  with  impunity  disregard  world  opinion. 
Indeed,  as  a  wise  Englishman  wrote  50  years  ago, 
the  sheer  power  of  a  great  nation  will  only  "in- 
spire universal  jealousy  and  fear"  unless  its 
policy  is  designed  "to  harmonize  with  the  general 
desires  and  ideals  common  to  all  mankind."  Our 
United  States  policies  have  been  successful  be- 
cause they  do  so  harmonize. 

The  United  Nations  has  always  been  important 
as  a  great  center  for  that  harmonizing.  Now  it 
is  more  so  than  ever.    To  an  increasing  number 
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of  new  nations  membership  in  it  is  the  greatest 
tangible  proof  to  the  world  that  they  are  now 
sovereign.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  they  at- 
tach such  great  importance  to  it.  There  is  no 
better  way  for  the  United  States  to  keep  their 
confidence,  and  to  prove  that  we  ungrudgingly 
and  wholeheartedly  welcome  their  sovereignty, 
than  for  us  to  work  with  them  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  have  more  than  physi- 
cal strength,  vital  though  that  is.  It  must  also 
have  great  and  magnanimous  purposes,  and  it 
must  find  ways  to  express  those  purposes  so  that 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  understand  and  wel- 
come them.  Economic  cooperation  through  the 
United  Nations  is,  preeminently,  such  a  way.  In- 
deed it  can  be  one  of  the  indispensable  ingredients 
of  peace  on  earth. 


Views  Invited  on  1960  GATT  Talks 
on  Import  Restrictions 

Press  release  125  dated  March  15 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
(CRI)  on  March  15  issued  a  notice  inviting  the 
l  public  to  submit  views  in  connection  with  con- 
sultations scheduled  during  1960  under  the  pro- 
visions of  articles  XII,  XIV,  and  XVIII  :B  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  The  consultations  will  be  conducted 
by  a  panel  of  13  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  at  three  different  meetings  in  May,  July, 
and  October  and  will  relate  to  the  use  of  import 
restrictions  for  balance-of-payments  reasons  by 
the  following  countries : 

October 
Australia 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Chile 
Indonesia 
Japan 

New  Zealand 
Pakistan 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

The  consultations  will  afford  the  opportunity 
for  the  panel  to  review  the  economic  and  financial 
(Situation  of  the  consulting  countries  individually, 


May 

July 

Austria 

Finland 

Brazil 

France 

Denmark 

Ghana 

Greece 

Israel 

India 

Norway 

Malaya 

Sweden 

Uruguay 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

to  explore  in  this  context  the  possibilities  for  fur- 
ther relaxation  of  their  import  restrictions,  and 
to  discuss  moderation  of  particular  policies  and 
practices  that  have  proved  unduly  burdensome 
to  exporters  in  other  countries. 

Written  statements  concerning  problems  caused 
by  import  restrictions  in  the  countries  listed  above 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Build- 
ing, Washington  25,  D.C.  If  the  statements  are 
to  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  scheduled  con- 
sultations, they  should  be  received  by  April  15, 
1960,  for  those  countries  consulting  in  May ;  May 
15,  1960,  for  those  countries  consulting  in  July; 
and  August  15, 1960,  for  those  countries  consulting 
in  October.  The  statements  should  be  as  com- 
pletely documented  as  possible  and  include  specific 
details. 

The  CRI  is  an  interagency  group  within  the 
U.S.  Government  which  receives  views  of  inter- 
ested persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing  trade 
agreements  and  actions  related  to  such  agree- 
ments. It  is  prepared  to  receive  at  any  time  state- 
ments from  the  public  regarding  import 
restrictions  imposed  by  any  contracting  party  to 
the  GATT.  Where  the  countries  involved  are  not 
scheduled  for  consultations,  statements  submitted 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  set  forth  at 
the  end  of  the  Committee's  formal  notice  attached 
to  this  release  will  nevertheless  be  helpful  in  pre- 
paring for  informal  bilateral  discussions  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Government  from  time  to  time, 
as  may  be  considered  appropriate.  This  notice 
is  intended  to  call  attention  specifically  to  sched- 
uled consultations  mider  GATT  articles  XII, 
XIV,  and  XVIII  :B  and  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
types  of  information  which  American  traders, 
business  firms,  labor  organizations,  and  other  in- 
terested individuals  or  associations  may  wish  to 
submit. 

NOTICE  INVITING  PUBLIC  VIEWS 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

Consultations  with  certain  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  regarding  the 
application  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  imposed  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  the  provisions  of 
Articles  XII,  and  XVIII  :B,  and  discrimination  in  the 
application  of  such  restrictions  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  XIV. 

Submission  of  information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information   regarding  these  consultations. 
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Closing  Dates  for  submission  of  written  statements: 
April  15,  1960,  for  May  consultations ;  May  15,  1960,  for 
July  consultations;  and  August  15,  1960,  for  October 
consultations. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  enter  into 
consultation  with  certain  of  the  parties  regarding  their 
application  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  imposed 
for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  Articles  XII,  and 
XVIII  :B  of  said  Agreement,  and  regarding  discrimina- 
tion in  the  application  of  such  restrictions  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  XIV. 

The  consultation  will  be  conducted  separately  with  each 
consulting  country  during  1960  by  a  panel  of  thirteen 
countries,  including  the  United  States.  The  consulting 
countries  and  the  expected  timing  of  their  consultations 
are  as  follows: 


May 
Austria 

July 
Finland 

October 
Australia 

Brazil 

France 

Burma 

Denmark 

Ghana 

Ceylon 

Greece 
India 

Israel 

Norway 

Chile 
Indonesia 

Malaya 
Uruguay 

Sweden 
Turkey 
Yugoslavia 

Japan 

New  Zealand 

Pakistan 

Rhodesia/ 

Nyasaland 

During  each  consultation  the  Contracting  Parties  will 
have  the  opportunity  (1)  to  review  the  country's  financial 
and  economic  situation  and  (2)  in  this  context  to  discuss 
the  possibilities  for  further  relaxation  of  the  level  of  its 
import  restrictions,  a  lessening  of  the  discriminatory 
application  of  these  restrictions,  and  the  moderation 
of  particular  policies  and  practices  which  are  especially 
burdensome  to  the  exporters  of  other  countries  adhering 
to  the  General  Agreement. 

American  traders,  business  firms,  labor  organizations 
and  other  individuals  or  associations  which  have  an  in- 
terest in  exporting  to  one  or  more  of  the  consulting 
countries  may,  as  a  result  of  their  own  experience,  wish 
to  submit  information  relating  to  (2)  above  which  will 
be  useful  to  the  United  States  Government  during  the 
course  of  the  consultations. 

Representations  to  the  Committee  in  response  to  this 
invitation  might  include  the  view,  together  with  all  avail- 
able supporting  information,  that: 

1.  Quantitative  import  restrictions  affecting  goods 
available  from  the  United  States  have  resulted  in  un- 
necessary damage  to  the  commercial  or  economic  interest 
of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  or  organizations ; 

2.  Not  even  minimum  commercial  quantities  of  imports 
of  specific  commodities  from  the  United  States  are  per- 
mitted, to  the  impairment  of  regular  channels  of  trade; 

3.  Trade  is  being  restrained  by  complex  or  arbitrary 
licensing  procedures,  or  lack  of  adequate  information 
available  to  traders  regarding  import  regulations; 

4.  Reasonable  access  to  a  traditional  foreign  market 
has  not  been  restored  for  a  particular  commodity,  even 
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though  the  country  concerned  has  substantially  relaxed 
its  restrictions  on  imports  in  general; 

5.  The  long-standing  application  of  import  restrictions 
by  a  country  on  a  particular  product  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  growth  of  uneconomic  output  of  that  product 
within  the  country;  or 

6.  Discrimination  exists  in  the  treatment  of  goods  avail- 
able from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  treat- 
ment afforded  similar  goods  from  other  countries  with 
convertible  currencies. 

In  order  to  permit  adequate  consideration  of  views  and 
information,  it  is  requested  that  all  responses  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  bj 
April  15,  1960,  regarding  the  countries  consulting  in  May ; 
by  May  15,  1960,  regarding  the  countries  consulting  ir 
July;  and  by  August  15,  1960,  regarding  the  countries 
consulting  in  October.  Information  submitted  to  the 
Committee  after  these  dates  will  be  considered  to  the 
extent  time  permits. 

All  communications  on  this  matter,  in  fifteen  copies, 
should  be  addressed  to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  foi 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  Views  may  be  submitted  in  confidence 
if  desired. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In) 
formation  this  15th  day  of  March  1960. 

Edwabd  Yabdley, 

Executive  Secretary, 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Recess  Air  Talks 

Press  release  133  dated  March  17 

The  civil  aviation  discussions  between  th 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  whic 
began  in  Barbados  on  the  24th  of  February  at 
being  recessed  to  be  resumed  in  London  m  a  fe^ 
weeks'  time.  Full  opportunity  was  taken  of  th 
presence  of  the  delegates  in  Barbados  for  a  coir 
prehensive  review  of  the  route  schedules  to  th 
bilateral  agreement1  between  the  United  Stat* 
and  the  United  Kingdom  insofar  as  the  Carit 
bean  area  is  concerned.  Subject  to  a  few  ou 
standing  points  which  require  further  study,  tl 
heads  of  delegations  agreed  to  recommend  « 
panded  route  schedules  to  their  Governments  fc 
this  area.  As  regards  other  areas,  both  delegi 
tions  indicated  that  the  exchange  of  views  duriri 
the  past  few  weeks  had  been  highly  beneficial  an 
expect  that  the  resumed  negotiations  will  lead  1 
a  mutually  advantageous  expansion  of  routes. 


1 60  Stat.  1499 ;  Treaties  and  Other  International  Ac 
Series  1507  (Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  584). 
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The  bilateral  air  transport  services  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom provides  the  basis  for  a  joint  review  of  inter- 
national air  services  conducted  by  airlines  of  the 
two  countries  on  routes  to  and  from  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  consulta- 
tion which  was  recessed  on  March  16  was  one  of 
a  series  of  meetings  between  representatives  of 
the  two  Governments  since  the  agreement  was 


concluded  in  February  1946.  The  last  meeting 
prior  to  the  consultation  in  Barbados  was  held  3 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  both  sides  have  wished 
to  discuss  a  number  of  questions  arising  from  air 
services  over  the  routes  in  the  agreement,  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made. 

The  delegations  have  returned  home  to  study 
the  proposals  made  by  each  side  before  the  con- 
ference resumes. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Supports  U.S.  Membership  in  International  Development  Association 


Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon1 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  committee  to  urge  favorable  action  on  the  bill 
before  you  [H.R.  11001]  to  authorize  the  U.S.  to 
accept  membership  in  the  proposed  International 
Development  Association.2  The  Department  of 
State  fully  supports  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  his  statement  to  you  Secretary  [of  the  Treas- 
ury Robert  B.]  Anderson  described  in  detail  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  the  relation  of  the  Association  to  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

The  basic  premises  behind  the  idea  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  can  be  stated 
simply  and  briefly.  The  less  developed  countries 
of  the  free  world  must  have  a  satisfactory  rate 
of  economic  growth  if  they  are  to  maintain  their 
freedom  and  develop  into  stable,  effective,  respon- 


1  Made  before  Subcommittee  I  of  tbe  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  Mar.  17  (press  release  130). 

'For  President  Eisenhower's  message  transmitting  a 
special  report  on  the  IDA  to  the  Congress,  see  Bulletin 
of  Mar.  14, 1960,  p.  422. 


sible  societies.  It  is  an  important  objective  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  to  help  these  countries  achieve 
adequate  economic  growth. 

Cooperative  Approach  to  Development 

But  the  job  of  helping  the  low-income  countries 
is  not  one  that  the  United  States  alone  can  accom- 
plish. It  requires  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the 
economically  advanced  nations  of  the  free  world. 
It  is  right  and  proper  that  those  nations  whose 
incomes  and  savings  are  high  should  help  the 
developing  countries  to  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. This  has  been  the  normal  pattern  of  the 
past.  Our  own  growth  on  this  continent  was  sub- 
stantially aided  by  other  nations  economically 
more  mature  than  we. 

Today  in  a  world  community  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  striving  to  throw 
off  the  tyranny  of  poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy, 
it  is  imperative  that  all  free  nations  help,  lest 
these  peoples,  overwhelmed  by  massive  problems, 
exchange  the  tyranny  of  poverty  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  all-pervasive,  all-controlling  state.  We, 
who  value  liberty,  tolerance,  and  the  free  and 
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open  exchange  of  ideas,  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  en- 
large the  community  of  nations  that  can  meet  the 
aspirations  of  their  peoples  for  economic  and  so- 
cial betterment  in  an  environment  of  freedom. 

Thus,  the  first  basic  premise  of  the  IDA  is  co- 
operative sharing  among  all  free- world  nations  of 
the  responsibility  for  helping  the  less  developed 
countries,  a  task  to  which  all  contribute  but  to 
which  the  economically  stronger  members  make 
a  proportionately  larger  contribution. 

In  the  IDA  the  economically  advanced  coun- 
tries would  subscribe  76  percent  of  the  capital  of 
the  Association,  and  their  subscriptions  would  be 
freely  convertible.  The  low-income  countries 
would  subscribe  24  percent  of  the  capital,  but  only 
10  percent  of  their  subscriptions  would  be  in  con- 
vertible currencies.  Ninety  percent  of  their  sub- 
scriptions would  be  in  national  currencies,  usable 
primarily  for  development  projects  in  their  own 
countries. 

External  Capital  on  Flexible  Terms 

The  second  basic  premise  of  the  IDA  is  that 
the  less  developed  countries  need  external  capital 
on  flexible  repayment  terms.  Developing  coun- 
tries need  to  import  from  abroad  the  technology, 
the  industrial  materials,  and  the  capital  equipment 
on  which  growth  depends.  For  this  purpose  they 
can  use  their  export  earnings,  they  can  encourage 
the  inflow  of  private  investment  capital,  and  they 
can  borrow  on  conventional  terms  from  existing 
public  lending  institutions. 

For  some  of  the  low-income  countries,  especially 
those  which  have  already  achieved  momentum  in 
their  development,  these  three  sources  are  adequate 
to  permit  a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth.  But  for 
many  other  developing  countries,  additional 
sources  of  capital  on  easier  terms  are  needed.  In 
some  of  them  export  earnings  can  barely  finance 
the  import  of  essential  consumer  goods;  there  is 
little  left  with  which  to  finance  imports  of  capital 
goods  required  for  growth.  Private  capital  is 
slow  to  move  because  underdevelopment  is  itself 
a  deterrent.  The  low  level  of  labor  skills,  the 
limited  local  market,  the  absence  of  basic  facilities 
such  as  roads,  power,  and  communications  on 
which  private  enterprise  depends,  the  uncertain 
political  climate  are  all  obstacles  to  a  greater  flow 
of  private  funds. 

Many  of  these  countries,  of  course,  obtain  loans 


from  the  International  Bank  and  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Both  institutions  have  made  sub- 
stantial sums  available  for  imports  of  capital 
goods.  But  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  low- 
income  countries  is  limited.  Loans  from  the  In- 
ternational Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
must  be  serviced  in  hard  currency  at  rates  of  in- 
terest determined  by  market  conditions.  The  need 
for  capital  imports  of  many  developing  countries 
far  exceeds  their  capacity  to  service  loans  on  nor- 
mal banking  terms.  Many  projects  that  are  sound 
in  conception  and  basic  for  growth  cannot  be 
financed  by  conventional  loans. 

Therefore,  supplementary  funds  are  needed  to 
provide  capital  on  easier  terms  for  the  multitude 
of  projects  and  programs  that  cannot  otherwise 
be  set  in  motion.  This  is  the  job  of  our  own  De-  i 
velopment  Loan  Fund.  It  is  also  the  job  envis- 
aged for  the  proposed  International  Development 
Association.  The  IDA  can  be  most  clearly 
grasped  if  it  is  thought  of  as  an  institution  with 
the  same  basic  purpose  as  the  DLF  but,  by  virtue 
of  its  international  membership,  one  in  which 
others  can  participate  fully  in  doing  the  job  that' 
must  be  done.  The  IDA,  like  the  United  States 
Development  Loan  Fund,  would  provide  growth 
capital  for  meritorious  projects  on  terms  that  do 
not  overburden  the  economies  of  the  borrowers. 

The  IDA  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  nor  should 
its  establishment  be  the  occasion  for  any  lessening 
of  our  national  effort.  The  need  for  development 
capital  is  too  great  for  that.  The  United  States 
must,  moreover,  have  economic  instruments  of  its 
own  which  will  be  responsive  to  national  needs 
and  foreign  policy  considerations.  The  IDA 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  an  additional  source 
of  capital,  an  important  addition  that  increases 
the  total  flow  of  development  funds  from  free- 
world  sources  and  one  that  helps  thereby  to  ad- 
vance an  important  objective  of  United  States 
policy. 

Affiliation  With  International  Bank 

The  third  basic  premise  behind  the  IDA  is  that 
it  should  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Bank.  The  IDA  will  be  financing  much 
the  same  type  of  project  as  the  International  Bank. 
Both  the  parent  and  the  affiliate  will  be  examining 
development    programs,    determining    priorities, 
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udging  the  technical  feasibility  and  economic 
ioundness  of  specific  projects.  This  will  be  their 
lay-to-day  work.  The  essential  difference  will  not 
je  in  this  day-to-day  function.  It  will  be  in  the 
-epayment  obligations  imposed  on  borrowers.  It 
s  entirely  logical,  therefore,  that  the  IDA  should 
)e  closely  tied  to  the  International  Bank. 

The  International  Bank  has  had  more  than  a 
iecade  of  experience  in  financing  the  development 
requirements  of  its  members.  It  has  sound  man- 
agement, a  skilled  staff,  and  single-minded  devo- 
tion to  promoting  economic  growth.  It  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  its  68  members.  The  affiliation 
of  the  IDA  with  the  IBRD  will  assure  that  scarce 
resources  are  put  to  optimum  use. 

These  then  are  the  three  basic  ideas  behind  the 
International  Development  Association :  to  enlist 
the  participation  of  all  free-world  countries  in 
providing  growth  capital  to  the  less  developed 
areas,  to  provide  this  capital  on  flexible  terms, 
and  to  assure  sound  management  through  utiliz- 
ing a  tried  international  institution. 

Relation  of  IDA  to  Other  Development  Institutions 

The  IDA  will  be  one  of  several  development 
institutions,  each  fashioned  to  do  a  particular 
job  and  to  meet  a  particular  need.  Let  us  see 
how  the  Association  relates  to  the  other  institu- 
tions that  are  now  engaged  in  providing  capital 
for  economic  development. 

We  have  two  national  lending  agencies.  First 
there  is  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  promotes 
the  trade  of  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
must  be  repaid  in  dollars  on  conventional  bank- 
ing terms.  Then  we  have  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  The  Fund  finances  development  projects 
that  cannot  meet  the  repayment  criteria  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  other  hard-loan  institu- 
tions. Its  loans  are  made  on  flexible  repayment 
terms,  many  of  them  carrying  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  and  permitting  repayment  in  local  cur- 
;  rency.  These  two  institutions  complement  each 
other. 

We  have  recently  helped  to  establish  the  Inter- 
'  American  Development  Bank  to  promote  eco- 
|  nomic  growth  in  the  Americas,  where  we  have 
especially  close  historical  relations.  This  institu- 
1  tion  will  have  two  departments:  one  to  finance 
1  development  projects  on  normal  banking  terms 


as  in  the  case  of  the  IBRD  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank;  the  other  to  provide  financing  on  more 
flexible  terms  as  is  done  by  the  DLF  and  as  is 
proposed  for  the  new  IDA.  Its  creation  has  stim- 
ulated the  more  developed  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  contribute  capital  for  the  growth  of  those 
in  the  Americas  who  are  much  less  developed. 
The  responsibility  for  management  and  for  allo- 
cation of  resources  among  competing  claimants 
will  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  themselves.  The  institution  will  in- 
crease the  total  flow  of  capital,  give  cohesion  to 
the  Americas,  and  impetus  to  development.  Thus 
it  performs  functions  over  and  above  those  per- 
formed by  our  national  financing  instruments. 

Then  there  are  the  international  institutions. 
There  is  the  International  Bank  that  provides 
loan  capital  for  development  projects.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  our  Export- Import  Bank  in  that  its  loans 
are  hard  loans.  But  the  IBRD  was  created  to 
enable  many  countries  to  pool  their  resources  and 
share  the  burden.  It  gets  the  bulk  of  its  funds 
from  the  private  capital  markets  of  the  world 
with  the  help  of  the  guaranties  of  its  member 
governments. 

There  is  the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  stimulate  private  investment  in  the  less 
developed  countries  by  associating  its  capital 
in  private  ventures.  Its  resources  have  been 
subscribed  by  government  members. 

There  is,  however,  no  widely  based  interna- 
tional organization  that  pools  the  resources  of 
many  countries  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
development  capital  on  flexible  repayment  terms. 
This  is  the  function  that  the  new  IDA  will 
perform. 

The  IDA  will  not  duplicate  or  compete  with 
other  lending  institutions.  It  will  increase  the 
total  flow  of  development  capital  to  the  newly 
developing  areas.  It  will  provide  financing  of 
a  kind  not  now  available  from  any  other  free- 
world  multilateral  institution.  It  will  perform 
a  valuable  service  in  promoting  not  only  the 
growth  but  also  the  cohesion  of  the  countries  of 
the  free  world. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  take  early  favorable 
action  to  authorize  the  United  States  to  join  with 
the  other  free- world  nations  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Association. 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program  in  the  Far  East 


Statement  by  J.  Graham,  Parsons 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 1 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  My 
responsibility  has  to  do  with  the  Far  East  and 
extends  from  Japan  and  Korea  on  the  northeast 
through  China  and  southeast  Asia  around  to 
Burma  and  down  through  Indonesia  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Well  over  a  third  of  the  peo- 
ple on  earth  live  in  this  area,  more  than  650  mil- 
lion in  Communist  China,  north  Viet-Nam,  and 
north  Korea  and  350  million  in  13  countries  of 
the  free  Far  East.  These  free  countries  are  dis- 
tributed on  islands  and  peninsulas  around  the 
central  heartland  of  Communist-controlled  China. 
This  fact  is  a  constant  preoccupation  for  all  of 
these  countries  as  indeed  it  is  for  us  too. 

It  is  our  aim  to  help  preserve  the  hard-won 
independence  of  these  countries  and  to  assist  them 
in  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life  for  their  peo- 
ples. We  have  long  considered  these  aims  to  be 
important  in  our  own  broad  self-interest,  but  we 
also  value  our  cordial  and  cooperative  relations 
with  these  peoples  for  other,  less  materialistic 
reasons.  The  harsh  reality,  however,  is  that  they 
are  menaced  by  the  overbearing  presence  of  Red 
China,  whose  leaders  are  dedicated,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  Liu  Shao-chi,  "to  .  .  .  trans- 
form the  present  world  into  a  Communist 
world."  2  Given  the  disparity  in  population,  the 
peripheral  position  of  the  free  countries  of  the 
area,  their  lesser  material  strength,  and,  for  most 
of  them,  their  newness,  it  is  obvious  that  a  grave 
imbalance  of  power  exists  in  the  Far  East.  It  is 
our  countervailing  presence  which  redresses  this 
balance,  and  it  must  continue  to  do  so.    Nowhere, 


1  Miide  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Mar.  8. 

2  Liu  Shao-chi,  TTow  To  Be  a  Good  Communist,  1951. 


I  venture  to  say,  does  the  presence,  prestige,  and 
power  of  the  United  States  play  a  more  vital  role 
than  in  this  area.  A  key  instrument,  in  fact  thq 
indispensable  instrument,  in  our  relative  success 
to  date  has  been  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

A  Turning  of  the  Tide  in  the  Far  East 

In  this  pivotal  year,  at  the  close  of  a  turbulent 
decade,  I  would  like  briefly  to  look  first  at  the  past, 
to  see  where  we  have  come  with  the  help  of  this 
program,  and  then  at  the  future  in  an  effort 
to  foresee  something  of  the  nature  and  dimension? 
of  the  challenge  ahead  in  the  1960's.  We  might 
take  this  look  in  the  context  of  a  question,  "Have 
we  reached  a  turning  of  the  tide  in  the  Far  East?'; 

Looking  back  to  the  early  1950's,  the  picture  was 
anything  but  promising.  Following  the  conquest 
of  the  mainland  by  the  Chinese  Red  Army,  there 
were  the  devastating  war  years  in  Korea  and  on 
the  Indochina  Peninsula,  where  at  one  time  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Communist  aggressors  would 
greatly  enlarge  their  area  of  control.  The  tur- 
bulence of  those  years  was  also  marked  by  Com- 
munist terrorism  and  armed  insurrection  in  such 
countries  as  Indonesia,  Burma,  Malaya,  and  the 
Philippines.  Prospects  for  the  Government  oi 
the  Republic  of  China  were  precarious,  and  oi 
course  Japan  had  not  yet  recovered  its  vitality  and 
strength.  These  were  the  unpromising  circum- 
stances which  faced  the  forerunners  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  The  atmosphere  was  one  of 
crisis,  and  the  constant  threat  was  direct  and  in- 
direct aggression.  Hence  the  emphasis  of  U.S. 
policy  was  on  security,  to  be  attained  through  the 
support  of  local  forces,  through  the  creation  of  a 
defensive  base  system  backed  by  our  mobile 
military   power,    and   through   the   negotiation 
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of  bilateral  treaties  of  mutual  security  and  the 
multilateral  ANZUS  [Australia-New  Zealand- 
United  States]  and  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization],  These  countermeasures 
followed  rather  than  preceded  the  repeated  ag- 
gression of  the  Communists  on  both  the  northern 
and  southern  flanks  of  Communist  China  and  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait. 

We  take  satisfaction  that  there  has  been  no 
further  alienation  of  territory  to  the  Communists, 
that  Communist  probes  in  1958  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  and  in  1959  in  Laos  were  damped  down, 
and  that  Communist  terrorism  in  the  countries  of 
the  area  has  been  largely  eliminated.  Although 
the  activities  of  Communist  China  in  all  border 
areas  indicate  that  stabilization  is  inimical  to  its 
objectives,  stabilization  has  nonetheless  been  sub- 
stantially achieved. 

The  checking  of  the  flood  tide  of  Communist 
territorial  expansion  was  accompanied  by  im- 
portant political  and  psychological  changes  in 
many  countries  of  the  area.  At  the  outset  of  the 
decade,  former  colonial  peoples  looked  askance 
at  the  Western  Powers,  whom  they  identified  with 
their  former  exploitation,  and  felt  a  certain  af- 
finity for  the  Communist  powers,  whom  they 
tended  to  identify  with  the  cause  of  nationalism. 

In  the  last  several  years,  however,  the  Chinese 
Communists  through  various  ill-judged  acts,  in- 
cluding their  political  and  economic  interference 
in  Japan,  their  belligerent  action  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait,  their  utter  suppression  of  Tibet  despite 
written  guarantees,  and  their  pressures  upon 
India  and  Indonesia,  have  cast  away  the  favorable 
image  of  themselves  which  the  new  countries  of 
Asia  had  previously  held.  Increasingly  the  prop- 
er distinction  is  being  drawn  between  the  motiva- 
tions of  the  free  world  and  of  the  Communist 
world.  None  of  these  countries  would  now  vol- 
untarily accept  Communist  solutions.  Since  the 
Quemoy  crisis  the  governments  and,  to  an  in- 
creasing extent,  people  in  the  Far  East  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  relationship  between  American 
policy  toward  Red  China  and  their  very  survival. 
The  presence  of  the  United  States,  its  readiness 
to  meet  its  commitments,  and  its  demonstrated 
lability  to  do  so  promptly  have  helped  to  instill  a 
'new  confidence.  This  has  brought  a  degree  of 
.consolidation  and  progress  which  would  have 
seemed  foolishly  optimistic  in  the  early  years  of 
'the  decade. 


The  Mutual  Security  Program  has  been  a  vital 
instrument  of  policy  during  this  decade  of  crisis 
and  survival.  At  the  close  of  the  decade  we  may, 
I  think,  affirm  that  there  has  been  a  favorable 
turning  of  the  tide  in  the  free  countries  of  the 
Far  East,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  checking 
Communist  expansion  and  from  that  of  the  psy- 
chology and  attitudes  of  their  peoples. 

Chinese  Communist  Objectives 

These  developments  have,  of  course,  implica- 
tions for  our  future  programs  which  must  and 
will  be  considered.  However,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  consider  whether  within  Red  China  and  the 
other  Communist-controlled  areas  there  has  also 
been  or  is  in  prospect  a  turning  of  the  tide  in  our 
favor. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  there  has  been  any  altera- 
tion of  Chinese  Communist  objectives  or  any 
mellowing  of  its  methods.  At  Warsaw,  in  our  am- 
bassadorial talks,  there  has  been  consistent  refusal 
to  renounce  the  use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait.  Over  Peiping  radio  there  come  repeated 
demands  for  the  United  States  to  leave  the  western 
Pacific.  There  also  come  repeated  heated  charges 
that  we  are  seeking  to  create  "two  Chinas."  Re- 
peatedly the  Chinese  Communists  revert  to  tactics 
of  bluster  and  threat  as  they  did  in  January  when 
the  Japanese  signed  with  us  the  new  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security.3  We  may  in 
future  expect  tactical  shifts  from  time  to  time, 
but  any  fundamental  change  in  Communist 
strategy  is  unlikely.  We  should  recognize  that 
there  has  been  no  favorable  turning  of  the  tide 
in  Communist  Asia  so  far  as  intent,  attitudes,  or 
methods  go  and  none  is  in  prospect. 

Looking  ahead  it  is  also  pertinent  to  assess, 
first,  the  solidarity  of  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance  in 
the  light  of  their  respective  national  interests  and, 
second,  the  prospects  for  continued  growth  in  the 
military  and  industrial  power  of  the  Red  Chinese 
regime. 

On  the  first  question,  it  seems  evident  that  up  to 
the  present  the  forces  making  for  continued 
solidarity,  a  common  ideology,  the  shared  goal  of 
Communist  world  domination,  and  the  advantage 
which  each  partner  derives  from  having  a  power- 
ful ally  at  its  rear  are  of  overriding  importance. 
Although  Moscow  speaks  currently  in  terms  of 
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"peaceful  coexistence"  while  Peiping  talks  in  more 
bellicose  accents,  the  Chinese  Communists  continue 
to  recognize  openly  Soviet  leadership  of  the  Com- 
munist camp.  They  continue  to  derive  new  in- 
crements of  military  and  industrial  strength  from 
massive  Soviet  assistance.  However,  the  frontier 
between  Russia  and  China  is  not  like  our  unde- 
fended border  with  Canada;  the  ancient  Great 
Wall  of  China  may  one  day  have  implications  in 
the  modern  world,  which  also  has  its  barbarians. 
Recent  tactical  and  doctrinal  differences  are  in 
fact  an  interesting  subject  for  discussion,  particu- 
larly as  projected  toward  the  future.  It  would  be 
imprudent,  however,  to  plan  on  any  assumption 
other  than  a  continuance  of  the  present  solidarity 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  axis. 

Prospects  for  Growth  of  Communist  China's  Power 

It  is  when  one  considers  prospects  for  further 
growth  of  Communist  China's  power  that  the  con- 
tinuing importance  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram becomes  yet  more  evident. 

A  comparison  of  Communist  China's  growth 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  their  first 
two  5-year  plans — 1928-37  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  1953-62  in  the  case  of  Communist 
China — is  enlightening.  Total  Soviet  industrial 
output  in  the  decade  of  its  first  two  5-year  plans 
increased  by  about  130  percent,  while,  on  best 
available  estimates,  Chinese  Communist  output 
will  have  increased  by  300  percent  during  a  com- 
parable period.  Growth  in  Soviet  steel  produc- 
tion was  fourfold  to  17.7  million  tons  while  the 
comparable  increase  in  China  is  about  eighteenf  old 
to  a  projected  25  million  tons  by  1962.  It  seems 
clear  that  in  the  years  ahead,  in  terms  of  overall 
economic  growth  and  especially  in  heavy  industry, 
Communist  China  could  become  one  of  the  major 
powers. 

While  many  other  factors  enter  into  an  estimate 
of  national  power,  particularly  in  relation  to 
capacity  to  wage  modern  war,  the  foregoing  pro- 
vides sufficient  indication  that  the  free  Far  East 
will  continue  to  live  for  an  indefinite  period  in 
proximity  to  a  menacing  neighbor  with  a  for- 
midable growth  potential.  It  would  be  prudent 
at  the  least  to  assume  that  the  imbalance  of  power 
will,  as  in  the  1950's,  have  to  be  redressed  from 
outside  the  area. 

Now  the  prospect  outlined  above  is  not  neces- 
sarily one  which  will  actually  be  realized  over  the 
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decade.  There  is  without  doubt  great  weariness 
among  the  overworked  and  overstimulated  masses 
of  rural  and  urban  China.  There  is  discontent, 
there  are  dislocations  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Above  all,  agriculture  lags  behind  even  the 
regime's  revised  figures.  The  food  problem  may 
well  vex  Communist  leaders  for  as  long  as  they 
retain  power,  and  when  one  considers  that  the  Red 
Army  is  derived  from  the  peasantry,  the  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  regime  becomes  evident.  Here 
again,  however,  it  would  be  folly  to  base  policy  on 
an  assumption  of  collapse. 

Inasmuch  as  Chinese  Communist  leaders  clearly 
anticipate  success,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  soon  desire  to  reach  any  form  of  accom- 
modation or  will  see  any  need  to  modify,  except 
momentarily,  their  harsh  attitudes.  We  must  in- 
stead anticipate  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
resort  to  force  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose  and 
that  the  threat  of  force,  spoken  or  unspoken,  wil! 
remain  a  major  instrument  of  their  policies.  The 
rigid  ideological  conformity  and  discipline  of  the 
Peiping  regime  can  result  only  in  the  maintenance 
of  pressures  and  tensions  and  will  inhibit  it  frort 
seeking  genuine  compromise  on  internationa; 
issues. 

During  these  past  several  years  Chinese  Com 
munist  leaders  have  amply  demonstrated  to  us,  U 
their  neighbors,  in  fact  to  the  whole  world  then 
arrogant  and  aggressive  attitudes.  Whether  ii 
the  Warsaw  talks  or  elsewhere,  they  confront  ui 
with  only  two  alternatives  of  policy  toward  them 
Either  we  must  continue  to  do  what  is  necessar 
to  deter  or  defeat  their  aggression,  or  we  mus 
make  overtures  which  would  be  regarded  by  then 
and  by  our  allies  as  an  indication  of  weakness  o 
weariness.  It  has,  I  think,  become  clear  to  mos 
of  us  that  this  latter  alternative  would  have  th 
most  grievous  effects  and  would  jeopardize  al 
that  has  been  gained  in  the  free  Far  East  in  th 
1950's,  where,  as  I  have  said,  we  feel  that  ther 
has  been  a  turning  of  the  tide.  There  has  bee 
no  ebb  in  Communist  China,  nor  can  we  safel 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  one  i 
prospect. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  note  that  out  o 
the  experience  of  the  fifties  we  believe  we  are  cor 
fronted  with  two  somewhat  contrasting  situation: 
The  situation  of  the  free  countries  has  improve* 
our  relations  with  them  have  generally  becom 
closer  and  more  understanding,  and  the  outloo 
is  promising.     On  the  other  hand  the  situatio 
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with  respect  to  Communist  China  is  just  as  in- 
tractable as  before,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for 
the  possibility  of  continuing  and  perhaps  increas- 
ing challenge  to  us  and  to  the  free-world  countries 
of  the  area.  At  the  heart  of  our  task,  then,  is  a 
continuing  examination  of  the  implications  of 
both  these  situations  for  the  future  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  We  endeavor  to  keep  this 
continually  in  mind  in  our  longer  term  considera- 
tion of  MSP  planning,  which  is  more  than  ever 
required  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
sixties  successfully. 

Mutual  Security  Proposals  for  Far  East 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  before  you  today  to  support 
the  administration's  request  for  MSP  authorizing 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1961  only,  I  will  now 
devote  the  remainder  of  this  statement  to  our 
current  needs  with  but  limited  reference  to  longer 
term  implications.  A  full  exposition  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  mutual  security  proposals  by  country 
will  be  found  in  the  Far  East  regional  book  and 
the  worldwide  book,  which  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care  to  provide  classified  and  nonclassi- 
fied information  which  we  believe  the  committee 
requires. 

For  the  Far  East,  the  total  request  is  $1,231 
million,  of  which  $692  million  is  for  military 
assistance  and  $539  million  is  for  economic  and 
technical  assistance.  Of  the  latter  amount,  $493 
million  is  for  defense  support,  predominantly  for 
Korea,  Viet-Nam,  and  Taiwan  to  maintain  their 
defensive  strength. 

For  economic  growth  we  are  relying  primarily 
upon  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  in  2 
years  has  approved  loans  totaling  $196  million 
|in  the  Far  East.  The  DLF  expects  to  approve 
a  substantial  number  of  loans  in  the  area  in  fiscal 
year  1961. 

More  than  half  of  the  military  assistance  is 
directed  to  Korea  and  Taiwan  to  maintain  and 
selectively  modernize  forces  which  are  essential 
|  to  the  forward  defense  strategy  of  the  United 
!  States.  This  selective  modernization  is  urgently 
needed  and  is  overdue. 

In  the  face  of  demonstrated  Chinese  Communist 
|  aggressiveness,  there  continues  to  be  a  threat  to 
|  survival  in  the  Far  East.  Accordingly  there 
must  in  our  opinion  continue  to  be  heavy  empha- 
sis on  the  military  aid  and  defense  support  sectors. 
I  will  be  prepared,  along  with  my  colleagues 
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from  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  the  rationale  for  levels  of  local  forces, 
both  in  the  divided  countries  (Korea,  China,  and 
Viet-Nam) ,  where  large  defense  forces  are  clearly 
needed,  and  in  other  countries,  where  the  utility 
and  relationship  of  local  forces  to  overall  needs 
is  less  apparent. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
conventional  forces  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  Far  East  provide  an  important  measure  of 
immediate  deterrence  to  Communist  probes. 
They  are,  moreover,  necessary  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  capability  for  flexible,  graduated 
response  to  Communist  probes  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  these  past  2  years.  They  provide  a 
time  cushion  not  merely  for  the  interval  until 
mobile  United  States  and  other  free- world  forces 
can  be  brought  to  bear  but  for  the  effective  use 
of  diplomatic  and  psychological  deterrents.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  time  cushion  the  reaction 
to  a  Communist  probe  would  be  a  choice  between 
withdrawal  and  holocaust.  But  with  ready, 
trained,  conventional  forces  present,  the  means 
are  available  to  make  a  graduated  flexible  re- 
sponse until  the  degree  of  risk  becomes  greater 
than  the  Communist  aggressor  is  prepared  to 
accept.  We  thus  believe  that  the  maintenance  of 
these  conventional  forces  is  an  important  element 
in  free-world  efforts  to  preserve  its  integrity  and 
the  general  peace. 

In  the  execution  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  current  year,  and  in  plans  for  fiscal 
1961,  stress  has  been  given  to  decentralization  of 
decisionmaking  authority  to  the  country  team  and 
regional  unified  command.  Another  noteworthy 
development  has  occurred  in  the  country  of  our 
largest  MAP  program,  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
A  determined  effort  by  the  Korean  Armed  Forces 
has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  supply 
and  logistic  management.  The  planning  and 
initial  efforts  to  remedy  weaknesses  that  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  committee  last  year,  plus  a  dedi- 
cated effort  by  Korean  and  American  service 
people,  have  resulted  in  standards  of  performance 
that  approach  our  requirements. 

An  important  segment  of  aid  to  the  three 
divided  countries  of  the  Far  East  is  in  the  form 
of  defense  support — 56  percent  of  the  global  re- 
quest— to  help  those  countries  carry  the  costs  of 
their  heavy  military  burdens.  It  is  in  these  coun- 
tries, with  their  former  internal  economic  struc- 
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tures  fragmented  by  demarcation  lines,  neutral 
zones,  or  the  Taiwan  Strait,  that  support  on  a 
grant  basis  seems  unlikely  to  be  wholly  replaced 
by  loans.  Nonetheless,  even  in  Korea,  China,  and 
Viet-Nam,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  emphasize 
economic  reconstruction  concurrently  with  the 
provision  of  military  assistance. 

Economic  Support 

We  have  long  realized  that  mere  survival  is  not 
enough  for  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East.  They 
need  to  develop  a  vested  interest  in  their  future. 
Social  and  economic  progress,  rising  standards  of 
living,  plus  mature  and  stable  national  institu- 
tions, are  all  necessary  if  their  aspirations  are  to 
be  met  and  if  the  Communist  forced-draft 
methods  of  production  are  to  continue  to  be  re- 
jected. Governments  and  peoples  must  be  en- 
abled to  make  progress  adequate  to  maintain  faith 
in  themselves  and  in  a  society  with  traditional  cul- 
tural and  human  values.  Particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  efforts  which  these  countries  are  making  to 
insure  survival,  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  other  major  objective  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program,  economic  develop- 
ment. Such  an  emphasis  should  be  related  to  the 
turning  of  the  tide  in  the  free  countries  of  the  Far 
East. 

In  the  1950's  the  character  of  our  economic  sup- 
port programs  was  strongly  influenced  by  a  recur- 
rent "crisis"  atmosphere.  Governments  were  new, 
and  conditions  were  so  insecure  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  constant  danger  that  in  some  way  or 
another  communism  might  take  over.  Improvisa- 
tion and  what  we  have  called  crash  programs 
could  then  be  justified,  and  they  did,  by  and  large, 
achieve  results.  Today,  however,  improvisation  is 
less  justifiable.  Henceforth  we  can,  I  hope,  relate 
our  actions  less  and  less  to  immaturity  of  national 
institutions  and  fear  of  imminent  economic  or 
political  disaster  and  more  to  growing  stability 
and  the  long  haul  of  patient  economic  develop- 
ment. Our  programs  in  the  Far  East,  now 
bolstered  by  the  new  instrumentality,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  henceforth  will  be  considered 
more  and  more  in  this  light. 

There  are  certain  situations  where  impact  proj- 
ects are  still  necessary  to  assist  governments  in 
convincing  their  peoples  that  free-world  aid,  in 
distinction  to  available  Sino-Soviet  aid,  is  helping 
them  and  does  produce  results.     By  and  large, 
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however,  I  believe  that  we  should  increasingly  pay 
attention  to  basic  undertakings  which  will  help 
governments,  now  fully  alert  to  the  dangers  of 
communism,  to  make  economic  progress  at  a  pace 
which  will  remain  ahead  of  their  people's  material 
expectations  and  will  not  tempt  them  to  resort  to 
revolutionary  social  changes.  We  should,  of 
course,  spare  no  effort  to  develop  our  programs  in 
a  manner  as  responsive  as  possible  to  local  psy- 
chology and  needs.  This  requires  unremitting 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  officials  to  understand  the 
viewpoint  of  local  leaders.  The  effort  can  be 
aided  at  times  by  institutional  arrangements 
which  give  a  true  partnership  flavor  to  our  pro- 
grams. Quite  apart  from  concrete  results  of  these 
programs  in  improving  the  well-being  of  Asian 
peoples  there  is  a  byproduct  of  incalculable  value 
if  they  come  to  feel  that  we  are  truly  interested,  as  ! 
I  believe  we  are,  in  their  aspirations  and  in  their 
success.  They  devoutly  aspire  to  economic  inde- 
pendence as  well  as  political  independence,  and  it 
is  our  aim  to  help  them  in  this  regard. 

In  planning  economic  support  we  should  re- 
member that  there  is  a  basic  difference  between 
our  past  efforts  in  Europe  and  our  current  efforts 
in  the  Far  East.  In  Europe  the  task  was  re-  j 
habilitation.  In  Asia  it  is  a  task  of  creation.  In 
Europe  we  worked  with  mature,  advanced  nations 
in  a  well-integrated  central  region.  In  the  Far 
East  we  are  working  in  what  is  not  truly  a  region 
at  all  and  chiefly  with  new  countries  who  have  had 
everything  to  learn  for  themselves. 

Program  for  Taiwan 

Considerations  such  as  these  lead  to  a  conviction 
that  our  aid  concepts  in  the  Far  East  in  the  period 
ahead  require  careful  review.  This  process  has 
already  begun.  One  place  where  we  are  ready  to 
agree  to  a  new  approach  is  Taiwan,  where  the 
Eepublic  of  China  has  made  such  notable  progress 
that,  despite  the  inescapably  heavy  defense  bur- 
den, new  strides  toward  economic  viability  seem 
possible. 

On  Taiwan  a  sound  economic  foundation  now 
exists  and  provides  a  basis  for  major  economic  de- 
velopment. The  population  is  literate,  energetic, 
and  resourceful.  A  good  transportation  system 
and  improving  power  supplies  are  available.  The 
Government  is  especially  aware  of  the  need  for  an 
economic  breakthrough  both  to  maintain  political 
stability  and  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  achieved 
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by  free  Chinese  in  contrast  to  the  totalitarian 
mainland  regime. 

The  proposed  economic  aid  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961  combines  the  use  of  defense  support 
grants  and  DLF  loans  to  help  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment put  into  effect  the  difficult  economic  de- 
cisions required  to  accelerate  investment  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  heavy  military  bur- 
dens. These  decisions  include  close  scrutiny  of 
the  military  budget,  adoption  of  noninflationary 
fiscal  and  credit  policies,  tax  reforms  to  encourage 
investment  and  savings,  uniform  and  realistic  ex- 
change rates,  liberalized  foreign  exchange  con- 
trols, and  a  reduction  of  governmental  activities 
competing  with  private  enterprise.  This  Chinese 
action  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  estab- 

I  lishment  of  an  investment  climate  attractive  to 
domestic  and  foreign  capital  and  will  make  possi- 
ble greater  growth  than  Taiwan  has  thus  far 
achieved.  As  free  China  develops  greater 
strength,  it  will  be  able  to  carry  a  larger  share  of 
costs  both  of  its  military  establishment  and  its 
civilian  economy.    This  will  permit  reductions  in 

'  U.S.  defense  support  aid. 

In  another  country,  Japan,  we  are  phasing  out 
the  limited,  but  valuable,  programs  of  technical 
assistance  which  helped  over  the  past  6  years  to 
add  new  dimensions  to  the  growing  ties  between 
Japanese  and  American  industrial,  labor,  and 
professional  leaders.    "We  ask  this  year  only  the 

■  amount  required  for  an  orderly  termination  of 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1961.  However,  I 
should  like  to  note  here  that  the  past  year  has 
witnessed  the  negotiation  of  a  new  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security,  which,  when 
ratified  by  both  countries,  will  be  the  tangible  ex- 
pression of  a  voluntary  and  longer  term  relation- 
ship between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time  military  aid  to  Japan  is  becoming 
more  selective  and  limited  and  includes  cost  shar- 
ing and  sales  projects  in  the  current  year.  Note 
should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  important 


Japanese  assistance  is  being  extended  to  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  both  in  the  form  of  reparations 
and  special  assistance.  We  will  in  the  year  ahead 
lose  no  opportunity  to  encourage  other  countries 
and  the  United  Nations  as  well  in  appropriate 
ways  to  add  their  assistance  in  increasing  measure 
to  that  which  comes  from  us. 

Finally,  in  closing,  I  should  like  to  revert  once 
again  to  the  central  preoccupation  of  all  of  these 
countries  and  of  ourselves  in  the  Far  East,  namely 
the  implacable  Chinese  Communist  regime.  Over 
recent  months  we  have  seen  in  varying  degrees,  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  free  Far  East,  apprehen- 
sion lest  steps  taken  in  our  unremitting  search 
for  a  decent  peace  should  be  the  precursor  of  some 
form  of  compromise  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Accordingly  in  the  Far  East  we  will  be  concerned 
with  assuring  that  the  efforts  being  made  to 
achieve  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  shall  not 
unsettle  and  unbalance  the  Far  Eastern  region, 
where  in  1960  the  situation  is  so  much  more  prom- 
ising than  appeared  possible  only  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
effort  and  our  basic  posture  and  policies  in  the 
Far  East  is  essential.  Only  thus  can  the  countries 
there  be  assured  that  they  can  count  on  us  in  the 
face  of  Communist  threats.  Such  confidence  on 
the  part  of  nations  of  the  free  Far  East  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  continued  relative  success  in  the  1960's 
for  us  and  for  them. 

In  the  years  just  ahead  we  can  be  certain  of  one 
thing.  The  free  countries  of  the  Far  East  will  de- 
pend for  their  survival  upon  the  continuity  of 
U.S.  policy.  This  means  the  continuation  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  help  them  resist  Com- 
munist attempts  to  encroach  upon  their  freedom 
and  frustrate  their  peaceful  economic  develop- 
ment. Our  policy  can  continue  to  succeed  if  we 
persevere  in  our  chosen  course  of  action  and  make 
adequate  provision  for  its  support.  In  our  view 
the  minimum  adequate  provision  would  be  the 
sums  which  we  are  requesting  for  the  Far  East  in 
fiscal  year  1961. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  March  1960 

Five-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 

U.N.  Commission  on  Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Re- 
sources: 2d  Session. 

ILO  Governing  Body:  144th  Session 

FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice: 
4th  Session. 

ICAO  Special  Communications  Meeting  on  European-Mediter- 
ranean Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control. 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working  Group 
on  Statistics  of  Financial  Assets  and  Liabilities. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  16th  Session.    .    . 

International  Bureau  of  Education:  37th  Meeting  of  Executive 
Committee. 

IMCO  Council:  3d  Session 

Foundation  for  Mutual  Assistance  in  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara: 
2d  Meeting. 

Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  5th  Meeting  of 
Technical  Advisory  Council. 

IAEA  Ad  Hoc  Preparatory  Panel  on  Third-Party  Liability  for 
Nuclear  Shipping. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

Development  Assistance  Group 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  16th  Session. 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Committee  on  Extension  of 
Primary  Education  in  Latin  America. 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade.    .    .    . 

FAO  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease:  7th  Session. 

5th  ICAO  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations  Conference 

International  Study  Group  on  Lead  and  Zinc:  Standing  Committee. 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Con- 
struction of  Road  Vehicles. 

ITU  CCITT  Working  Party  43  (Data  Transmission) 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  International  Oceano- 
graphic  Ships:  Preparatory  Meeting. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and  Handi- 
craft Marketing/Canning  and  Bottling  of  Fruit  and  Food  in  Co- 
operation with  FAO. 

U.N.  ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole:  7th  Meeting 

International  Sugar  Council:  6th  Session 


In  Session  as  of  March  31, 1960 

Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  .    .    . 
U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 11th  Session. 

Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 

2d  U.N.  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Aerial  Collision    .    .    . 


Washington Jan.  25-Mar.  2 

New  York Feb.  16-Mar.  4 

Geneva Feb.  22-Mar.  4 

Saigon Feb.  22-Mar.  1 

Paris Feb.  23-Mar.  14 

Geneva Feb.  29-Mar.  4 

Geneva Feb.  29-Mar.  18 

Geneva Mar.  1-2 

London Mar.  1-3 

Tananarive,    Malagasy   Repub-  Mar.  2-3 

lie. 

Lima Mar.  7-11 

Vienna Mar.  7-17 

New  York Mar.  8-16 

Washington Mar.  9-11 

Bangkok Mar.  9-21 

Mexico,  D.F Mar.  14-19 

Geneva Mar.  14-25 

Rome Mar.  16-18 

The  Hague Mar.  17-29 

New  York Mar.  17  (1  day) 

Geneva Mar.  21-25 

Geneva Mar.  21-28 

Paris Mar.  21-29 

Singapore Mar.  24-31 

Santiago Mar.  28-30 

London Mar.  30-31 

Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

New  York Feb.  23- 

Geneva Mar.  15- 

Geneva Mar.  17- 

Paris Mar-  21~ 


»  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Mar.  17,  1960.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCITT, 
Comitd  consultatif  international  telegraphique  et  telephonique;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE,  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECLA,  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime :  Consultative  Orgamzat ion, 
ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrpmzationiPAHO,  Pan  American 
Health  Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.  .United  Nations;  UNESCO .  U^d  N^ons 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization ;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund ;  WMO,  World  Meteorological 
Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


In  Session  as  of  March  31,  1960 — Continued 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Hire,  Charter,  and  Inter- 
change. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Latin  American  Regional  Conference  on  Narcotic 
Drugs. 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  .... 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  14th  Session  .    . 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  56th  Session 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Administrators  on  Technical  and  Vocational 
Education  in  Africa. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  16th  Session 

Scheduled  April  1  Through  June  30,  1960 

FAO  Desert-Locust  Control  Committee :  Special  Meeting 

International  Study  Group  on  Lead  and  Zinc:  Statistical  Com- 
mittee. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  29th  Session 

U.N.  EC AFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  3d  Session  .    .    .    . 

International  Wheat  Council:  29th  Session 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees:  3d  Session. 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Standardization  of  Conditions  of  Sale 
for  Cereals. 

Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 

ICAO  Informal  Southeast  Asia  Regional  Meeting  on  Air  Traffic 
Services/Communications. 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  26th  Session 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  Inter-American  Telecommunications 
Network  and  ITU-CCITT  Plan  Subcommittee. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Illicit  Traffic  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs 
Commission. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  15th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission:   11th  Session 

Inter-American  Seminar  on  Strengthening  of  the  Family  Institu- 
tion. 

IAEA  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  to  Board  of  Governors  .    .    . 

FAO  International  Meeting  on  Veterinary  Education 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  40th  Meeting 

ICAO  Panel  of  Teletypewriter  Specialists:  4th  Meeting 

ILO  Petroleum  Committee:  6th  Session 

WMO  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee:  5th  Session  .    . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  15th  Session     .    . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  4th 
Session  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Development  Subcommittee. 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  8th  meeting 

U.N.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 

FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits:  1st  Session 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  8th  Session     . 

International  Fisheries  Convention  of  1946:  8th  Meeting  of  Per- 
manent Commission. 

13th  World  Health  Assembly 

ICEM  Council:  12th  Session 

FAO  Group  on   Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  Working  Party 
^  on  Copra  Quality  and  Grading. 

FAO  Interim  Advisory  Committee  on  Freedom  from  Hunger      .    . 

GATT  Committees  I  and  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  . 
j  UNESCO/ILO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Neighboring  Rights    .    . 
|  IAEA  Symposium   on    Fuel    Element    Fabrication    With    Special 
Emphasis  on  Cladding  Materials. 

UNESCO  Symposium  on  Arid  Land  Problems 

1  8th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

j  FAO  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  3d  Session    .    .    . 

i  Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  and  Chiefs  of  State 

i  U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Agricultural  Statistics 

•  GATT  Contracting  Parties:  16th  Session 

j  IMCO  International  Conference  on  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea .    .    . 

ICAO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  2d  Meeting  .    . 
i  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  19th  Plenary  Meeting. 


Paris Mar.  21- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Mar.  21- 

Geneva Mar.  28- 

Geneva Mar.  28- 

Buenos  Aires Mar.  28- 

Paris Mar.  28- 

Accra,  Ghana Mar.  28- 

Vienna Mar.  29- 

Rome Apr.  4- 

Paris Apr.  5- 

New  York Apr.  5- 

Bangkok Apr.  5- 

London Apr.  5- 

Geneva Apr.  7- 

Geneva Apr.  11- 

Washington Apr.  12- 

Bangkok Apr.  13- 

New  York Apr.  14- 

Mexico,  D.F.  Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  19- 

Geneva Apr.  20- 

New  York Apr.  20- 

Caracas Apr.  23- 

Vienna Apr.  25- 

London Apr.  25- 

Washington Apr.  25- 

Montreal Apr.  25- 

Geneva Apr.  25- 

Curapao Apr.  25- 

Geneva Apr.  25- 

Tokyo Apr.  26- 

Tehran Apr.  28- 

New  York Apr.  28- 

Valencia May  2- 

Istanbul May  2- 

Geneva May  2- 

New  York May  2- 

London May  3- 

Geneva May  3- 

Naples May  5- 

Rome May  9- 

Rome May  9- 

Geneva May  9- 

The  Hague May  9- 

Vienna May  10- 

Paris May  11- 

Bogota May  12- 

Rome May  12- 

Paris May  16- 

Geneva May  16- 

Geneva May  16- 

London May  17- 

Montreal May  23- 

M6xico,  D.F May  23- 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled  April  1  Through  June  30,  1960— Continued 

U.N.  Tin  Conference 

ILO  Governing  Body:  145th  Session 

SEATO  Military  Advisers 

U.N.  Special  Fund:  4th  Session  of  the  Governing  Council  .... 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  15th  Session 

International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property :  24th 
Congress. 

International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  10th 
Meeting. 

International  Commission  on  Irrigation,  Flood  Control,  and  Drain- 
age: 4th  Meeting. 

International  Statistical  Institute:  32d  General  Assembly    .... 

SEATO  Council:  6th  Meeting 

13th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

2d  UNESCO    Meeting  on  Salinity  Problems 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  5th  Session 

International  Labor  Conference:  44th  Session 

World  Power  Conference:  13th  Sectional  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  20th  Session  (and  Working 
Parties) . 

7th  International  Electronic,  Nuclear,  and  Cinematographic  Exhi- 
bition. 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Construction  of  Vehicles 

International  Conference  on  Large  Electric  Systems:  18th  General 
Assembly. 

International  Whaling  Commission:  12th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

FAO  Working  Party  on  Mediterranean  Pasture  and  Fodder  De- 
velopment: 6th  Meeting. 

10th  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

ILO  Governing  Body:  146th  Session 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  12th  Session 

GATT  Working  Party  on  Polish  Participation  in  the  Tariff  Confer- 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee 

International  Wheat  Council:  29th  Session 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  33d  Session 

IA-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:  3d  Meet- 
ing- 
Permanent  International  Commission  of  Navigation  Congresses: 
Annual  Meeting. 

7th  International  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts .    .    . 

UNICEF  Committee  on  Administrative  Budget 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Experts  on  Discrimination  in  Educa- 
cation. 


New  York May  23- 

Geneva May  23- 

Washington May  25- 

New  York May  25- 

Geneva May  28- 

London May  28- 

Bergen,  Norway May  30- 

Madrid May  30- 

Tokyo May  30- 

Washington May  31- 

Cannes May 

Spain May 

Rome June  1- 

Geneva June  1- 

Madrid June  5- 

Geneva June  6- 

Rome June  13- 

Geneva June  13- 

Paris June  15- 

London June  20- 

Geneva June  20- 

Rome June  20- 

Berlin June  24- 

Geneva June  24- 

Geneva June  27- 

Geneva June  27- 

Geneva June  27- 

London June  28- 

Rome June 

Rio  de  Janeiro June 

Brussels June 

undetermined June 

New  York June 

Paris June 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography l 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Statistical  Commission.  Recent  Basic  Industrial  Inquir- 
ies.    E/CN.3/257/Add.   1.     January  20,    1960.     50  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Methods  of  Obtaining  Industrial 
Statistics.  E/CN.3/257/Add.  2.  January  20,  1960. 
34  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Proposed  Methods  of  Estimating 
Housing  Needs.    E/CN.3/274.    January  20, 1960.    45  pp. 

Commission    on    Human    Rights.      Declaration    on    the 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 


Right  of  Asylum  :  Comments  of  Governments.  E/CN.4/ 
793/Add.  1.    January  20, 1960.    8  pp. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Declaration  on  the  Right 
of  Asylum :  Comments  of  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.    E/CN.4/796.    January  20,  1960.    2  pp. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Women  in  Public 
Services  and  Functions.  Report  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral.    E/CN.6/354/Add.  1.     January  20,  1960.     15  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Progress  Report  on  Balance  of 
Payments  Statistics.  Memorandum  prepared  by  Bal- 
ance of  Payments  Division  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.    E/CN.3/278.    January  21,  1960.    11  pp. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Freedom  of  Information. 
Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.4/792/ 
Add.  1.    January  21, 1960.    3  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Progress  Report  on  the  1960 
World  Population  Census  Programme.  Memorandum 
by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.3/276.  January  22, 
1960.    13  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Work  of  the  Commis- 
sion Since  the  First  Session.     Part  I.     Report  of  the 
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Executive  Secretary.     E/CN.14/46.     January  22,  1960 
22  pp. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Review  of  the  Human 
Rights  Programme.  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary- 
General.     E/CN.4/797.     January  25,  1960.    3  pp. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights/Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women.  Advisory  Services  in  the  Field  of  Human 
Rights.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.4/798. 
January  25, 1960.    6  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Programme  of  Work  and  Priorities  to  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
E/CN.14/47.    January  26, 1960.    7  pp. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries: 
Water  Resources  Development  Centre.  First  biennial 
report.     E/3319.     January  28,  1960.     38  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Input-Output  Tables  and  Anal- 
ysis. Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN. 
3/266.    January  29, 1960.    44  pp. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Nationality  of 
Married  Women.  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  E/CN.6/254/Add.  6.    February  1,  1960.    13  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Handbook  of  Sample  Surveys  of 
Family  Living  Conditions.  Methodological  guide  for 
multisubject  household  inquiries.  E/CN.3/271.  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960.    5  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Progress  Report  on  Housing 
Census  Activities  and  Plans.  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General.    E/CN.3/272.    February  2,  1960.    10  pp. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries :  Co- 
operatives. Studies  made  and  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  International  Labor  Office,  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Report  by  the 
Secretary-General.  E/3321  and  Add.  1.  February  2 
and  8, 1960.    42  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Classification  of  Government  Ac- 
counts. Progress  Report  on  Classification  of  Govern- 
ment Accounts  and  Summary  of  Comments  Received 
From  Governments.  E/CN.3/279.  February  3,  1960 
10  pp. 

Teaching  of  the  Purposes  and  Principles,  the  Structure 
and  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  in  Schools  and  Other  Educational  Insti- 
tutions of  Member  States.  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Director-Gen- 
eral of  UNESCO.    E/3322.    February  4,  1960.    140  pp. 

Question  of  a  Declaration  on  Freedom  of  Information: 
Comments  of  Governments.  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General.   E/3323.     February  5,  1960.     17  pp. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries: 
Petroleum  Resources.  Report  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral.    E/3324.     February  5,  1960.     16  pp. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  Sub-Commission  on 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minori- 
ties. Report  of  the  Twelfth  Session  of  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  11 
to  30  January  1960.  E/CN.4/800.  February  8,  1960. 
113  pp. 

Trusteeship  Council 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under  United  King- 
dom Administration  for  the  Year  1958.  Observations  of 
the  World  Health  Organization.    T/1499.    January  25. 

j     I960.    4  pp. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi : 
Interim  Decree  of  December  25,  1959,  on  the  Political 

;    Organization  of  Ruanda-Urundi.    T/1501.    January  28. 

;    I960.    27  pp. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi. 
Statement  of  the  Belgian  Government  on  the  Policy  of 
Belgium  in  Ruanda-Urundi.    T/1502.    January  29, 1960. 

I    »  PP- 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1944  (58  Stat.  1169).    Opened  for  signature  at 
Washington  December  1, 1958.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  March  10,  1960. 

Telecommunications 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  agreement  and 
final  protocol.     Signed  at  Washington  November  15 
1950.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  March  9, 1960. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  providing  for  continued  operation  in  Australia 
of  tracking  stations  established  during  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Tear  and  the  establishment  of 
tracking  facilities  for  Project  Mercury  and  deep  space 
probes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Canberra 
February  26,  1960.  Entered  into  force  February  26 
1960. 

Chile 

Agreement  providing  a  grant  to  the  Government  of  Chile 
for  the  acquisition  of  certain  nuclear  research  and 
training  equipment  and  materials.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Santiago  July  23,  1959,  and  Febru- 
ary 19,  1960.    Entered  into  force  February  19,  I960. 

Mexico 

Agreement   concerning   radio  broadcasting   in   standard 
broadcast  band,  and  six  annexes.     Signed  at  Mexico 
January  29, 1957.1 
Ratified  oy  the  President:  March  9, 1960. 

Peru 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  three  U.S.  vessels  to  Peru. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  February  12  and 
26,  1960.     Entered  into  force  February  26,  1960. 

Turkey 

Agreement  approving  the  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing 
of  classified  patent  applications  in  the  United  States 
and  Turkey.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ankara 
March  17  and  September  16,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
September  16,  1959. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  February  13,  1959,  as  amended  (TIAS  4175 
and  4272).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton March  10,  1960.    Entered  into  force  March  10,  1960. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


American  Legation  Opens  at  Sofia 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  14 
(press  release  123)  that  Edward  Page,  Jr.,  had  presented 
his  credentials  to  Dimitur  V.  Ganev,  President  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Bulgaria,  on  that  date  as  American  Minister  to  Bul- 
garia. With  Mr.  Page's  accreditation  the  American  Lega- 
tion at  Sofia  is  now  officially  open  for  business,  ending  the 
suspension  of  U.S.-Bulgarian  diplomatic  relations  since 

1950.1 
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Secretary  Herter's  News  Conference  of  March  25 


Press  release  155  dated  March  25 

Secretary  Herter:  I  have  no  opening  statement 
to  make. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports  of 
very  substantial  differences  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  United  States  Government  on 
nuclear  weapons  testing  policy.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  assess  the  extent  of  those  differences  and 
also  the  prospects  for  the  talks  between  Mr. 
Macmillan  and  President  Eisenhower. 

A.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to  comment  on  that. 
There  have  been  no  exchanges  of  views  between 
ourselves  and  the  British  since  the  Russian  pro- 
posals were  made.1  We  have  each  been  studying 
them,  and  we  will  be  engaged — the  President  and 
Mr.  Macmillan  will  be  engaged — in  conversations 
next  week  to  see  how  close  their  points  of  view 
are  as  a  result  of  those  studies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  question  concerns  the 
Soviet  proposal  on  nuclear  tests.  The  proposal 
seems  to  have  evoked  a  wide  variety  of  assess- 
ments. Some  people,  including  Senator  [Clinton 
P.]  Anderson,  say  it  is  a  phony.  Others  see  in  it 
a  moderation,  possibly  a  concession.  Do  you  in- 
cline to  the  latter  view,  and,  if  so,  do  you  think 
that  it  offers  some  possibility  of  progress  in  this 
field? 


1  The  Soviet  Union  on  Mar.  19  expressed  its  willingness 
;  to  reach  agreement  on  the  following  basis : 

Conclude  a  treaty  halting  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  cosmic  space,  and  all 
|  underground  tests  of  seismic  magnitude  4.75  or  more ; 

Agree  to  the  U.S.  proposal  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  pro- 
;gram  of  research  and  experimentation  among  the  U.S., 
U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.  with  all  parties  to  the  treaty  under- 
taking at  the  same  time  an  obligation  not  to  conduct 
(any  nuclear  weapons  tests  during  this  period  below  the 
i threshold  of  seismic  magnitude  4.75. 

April  11,  1960 


President  and  Mr.  Macmillan  Discuss 
Nuclear  Test  Negotiations 

Statement  by  James  C.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  24 

Following  exchanges  between  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  the  President 
has  suggested  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  visit 
Washington  to  discuss  with  him  the  latest  phase  of 
the  Geneva  nuclear  test  negotiations.  The  Prime 
Minister  will  arrive  on  March  26th. 


A.  Well,  I  would  be  unwilling  to  characterize 
it  in  any  very  simple  terms  at  the  present  moment. 
The  offer,  as  I  see  it,  recognizes  for  the  first  time 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  put  a  ban  on  explosions 
which  could  not  be  detected  and  which  are  con- 
ducted underground.  It  suggests  that  a  ban 
treaty  be  concluded  which  would  cover  all  ex- 
plosions including  underground  explosions  up  to 
the  threshold  which  appeared  in  our  proposal 2 
and  that  there  then  be  a  moratorium  on  the  under- 
ground tests  below  that  threshold  for  what  in 
effect  seems  to  be  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  since 
4  or  5  years  has  in  one  place  been  mentioned  and 
then  it  has  been  suggested  that  that  might  be  ex- 
tended during  further  discussions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  next. 

I  might  add  that  this  recognizes  for  the  first 
time  what  our  scientists  have  been  saying  for  over 
a  year,  that  with  present  instrumentation  there  is 
no  certain  method  of  ascertaining  whether  an  ex- 
plosion or  an  earthquake  below  a  certain  level  of 
magnitude  is  one  or  the  other.3    That  factor  is  a 


a  Bulletin  of  Feb.  29, 1960,  p.  327. 

8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  118,  and 
July  6,  1959,  p.  16. 
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very  important  one.  The  other  factor  in  connec- 
tion with  this  has  to  do  with  continued  investiga- 
tion by  scientific  experts  of  better  methods  of 
detection.  All  I  can  add  is  what  has  been  said  at 
the  White  House,  that  this  matter  is  under  very 
close  scrutiny  by  the  administration. 

U.S.  Policy'on  Disarmament  and  Testing 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  accept  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal or  any  proposal  for  a  moratorium  without 
first  establishing  whether  or  not  the  Russians  are 
willing  to  accept  an  adequate  number  of  on-site 
inspections  of  suspicious  events? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  be  specific  on  any 
particular  matter,  but,  as  I  say,  there  are  a  good 
many  matters  still  unresolved  with  respect  to  a 
treaty  within  the  threshold  limitation,  entirely 
aside  from  any  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
for  those  explosions  below  the  threshold. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  unilaterally — 
could  this  administration  unilaterally  agree  to  a 
moratorium  and  have  this  moratorium  binding  on 
the  next  administration  from  a  legal  point  of 
view? 

A.  That  is  a  legal  matter  that  I  would  not  want 
to  give  the  answer  to  at  this  time. 
Q.  You  haven't  investigated  it? 
A.  It  is  being  looked  into. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Trevor  Gardner  said  this 
morning  that  he  had  ashed  the  Department  for 
information  on  the  Soviet  offer  and  he  had  been 
told  that  some  parts  of  it  were  being  kept  secret 
by  agreement  with  the  Russians.  Can  you  com- 
ment on  that? 

A.  That  is  entirely  incorrect.  What  happened 
was  that  the  first  cable  we  got  on  the  offer  was  a 
very  brief  one.  Mr.  Wadsworth  [Ambassador 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  U.S.  Kepresentative  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Tests]  asked  the  Soviets  for  an 
amplification  as  to  what  was  meant  by  it.  We 
have  received  part  of  the  answers,  but  we  haven't 
received  all  of  the  answers  yet.  That  is  the  cor- 
rect situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand  general 
United  States  policy  on  disarmament,  it  is  that  we 
can't  accept  any  agreement  with  the  Russians 
either  on  disarmament  in  general  or  the  test  ban 
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in  particular  without  substantial  inspection  anal 
control  and  that  it  is  that  point  which  gives  w\ 
pause  on  the  moratorium  aspect  of  their  proposal 
But  isn't  the  sincerity  of  that  position  gravely  im- 
paired by  the  fact  that  many  people  in  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  AEC  [Atomic  Energy  Commission^ 
are  pressing  the  President  to  renew  tests? 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  any  attitude: 
outside  the  Department.  I  can  only  speak  for  my 
self  here.  The  first  part  of  what  you  have  sak 
is  entirely  correct,  that  our  differences,  our  majoi 
differences,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  differences,  ii  j 
setting  up  an  inspection  system  always  cente 
around  this  question  of  adequate  inspection.  I 
is  the  same  basic  principle  that  has  led  to  th< 
failure  of  earlier  disarmament  conferences  as  wel 
as  the  nuclear  testing. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  if  I  may  jus 
follow  up  on  this,  is  the  problem  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  stand.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  dif 
ferences  of  opinion  within  the  administration 
doesn't  the  fact  that  there  are  differences  of  thi 
kind  make  it  terribly  difficult  for  us  not  to  I 
questioned  seriously  in  the  sincerity  of  our  overal 
stand? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  whatever  attitudi 
whatever  position,  the  President  takes  in  this  mal 
ter  will  be  one  of  complete  sincerity. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  it  is  poi 
sible  to  reach,  if  we  decide  that  they  are  sincer. 
to  reach  some  compromise  on  the  two  crucu 
questions  of  the  term  of  the  moratorium  of  sorm 
where  between  4.  and  5  years  or  1  or  2  years  an 
the  question  of  on-site  inspections  as  between  tl 
20  we  have  suggested  and  the  undetermined  fe 
that  they  have  mentioned? 

A.  I  would  rather  not  speculate  on  what  migl 
be  compromised  and  what  might  not  at  this  sta£ 
of  the  game. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  to  a  more  basic  que 
tion,  if  I  may,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  acce\ 
or  even  seriously  consider  a  Soviet  proposal  whk 
calls  for  any  cessation  of  testing  on  a  basis  ( 
faith  rather  than  insured  inspection?  Wout 
that  not  itself  be  a  violation  of  the  position,  t) 
policy,  you  have  stated  many  times? 

A.  It  would.  The  question  of  a  ban,  a  treal 
ban,  on  that  basis  would. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  then  it  follows,  does  it  not, 
that  the  present  Soviet  proposal  in  its  existing 
form  is  unacceptable? 

A.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable or  completely  acceptable.  I  say  that  it 
must  be  studied.  I  think  you  can  gather  from 
what  I  have  said  that  there  are  parts  of  it  that 
would  not  be  acceptable. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  Princeton  physicist  has  an 
article  in  "-Foreign  Affairs"4  saying  that  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
covering a  cheap  H-bomb  that  cannot  be  detected 
at  long  distance.  Now  what  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
whether  this  has  been  taken  into  account,  whether 
it  is  known  to  the  Government  and  has  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  formulation  of  the  proposal  at 
Geneva. 

A.  The  scientific  community  has  been  very 
freely  consulted  in  all  our  deliberations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Chilean  Government  ap- 
parently has  now  decided  to  take  the  matter  of 
partial  disarmament  in  Latin  America  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  The  Chilean  posi- 
tion teas  apparently  strengthened  by  the  recent 
border  agreement  with  Argentina.  Could  you  tell 
«5  what  our  attitude  is  toward  a  partial  disarma- 
ment for  Latin  America. 

A.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  cooperate  in  any 
way.  As  you  know,  we  have  told  the  Chilean 
jrovernment  and  the  Peruvian  Government  that 
:heir  initiative  in  this  matter  was  a  very  welcome 
lung,5  and  we  thought  it  was  a  desirable  thing  to 
Dursue  further.  I  might  also  add  that  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  Chileans  and  the  Argen- 
tinians have  reached  a  method  of  finding  a  solution 
o  their  border  difficulties. 

Status  of  Planning  for  the  Summit 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seems  to  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  question  of  the  status  of 
planning  for  the  summit,  partly  as  a  result  of  your 
session  the  other  day.  I  wondered  if  you  could 
'larify  just  what  you  meant  in  answering  this 
question  on  the  status  of  planning  today. 


1  Freeman  J.  Dyson,  "The  Future  Development  of  Nu- 
J'lear  Weapons,"  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1960,  p.  457. 

5  For  a  Department  statement,  see  Bulletin  of  Dee.  21, 
!  959,  p.  907. 


A.  Yes.  I  think  I  ought  to  put  my  answer  of 
the  other  day  into  the  context  of  the  questions  as 
they  were  asked.6  I  was  asked  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  Senators  accompany 
the  President  to  the  summit  conference.  I  pointed 
out  that  it  is  often  very  desirable  to  have  Members 
of  the  Senate  accompany  the  President  when  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  or  a  specific  agreement  was 
envisaged  but  that  I  did  not  envisage  anything  of 
that  kind  being  done  at  the  summit  itself,  that 
there  was  no  fixed  agenda  for  the  summit  meeting. 

When  the  question  of  planning  is  raised,  that  is 
a  different  matter.  We  have  been  having  discus- 
sions with  our  allies  on  a  contingency  basis,  so  to 
speak,  on  questions  that  we  think  may  be  raised 
at  the  summit  or  that  we  might  want  to  raise  at 
the  summit.  Those  conversations  are  still  con- 
tinuing at  the  working  level.  There  will  be  at 
least  two  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  before 
the  summit  and  probably  a  third.  The  first  one 
will  be  here  beginning  April  12;  there  will  be 
another  one  in  Istanbul  at  the  end  of  the  month; 
there  will  be  another  one  in  Paris  before  the  sum- 
mit ;  so  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  planning, 
insofar  as  one  can  plan  without  a  fixed  agenda,  we 
are  doing  the  planning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  what  you  con- 
sider the  proper  role  for  the  United  States  to  be 
in  helping  Korea  and  Japan  reach  a  settlement  of 
their  longstanding  problems.  You  had  remarks 
to  make  earlier  on  the  desirability  of  this.  Should 
we  play  a  caretaker  role  or  a  good-offices  role  in 
seeing  that  this  is  brought  about? 

A.  No.  We  have  never  at  any  time  offered 
our  good  offices.  We  have  expressed  a  great  inter- 
est that  the  matter  should  be  settled  between  the 
Koreans  and  the  Japanese,  and  the  news  of  the 
last  few  days  is  most  encouraging  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  satisfied  with  what 
we  are  doing  to  tell  the  American  story  to  the 
Cuban  people?  In  other  words,  are  you  asking 
that  things  be  stepped  up  in  terms  of  broadcast- 
ing or  bringing  the  story  to  the  Cuban  people  to 
counterattack  the  Castro  government's  prop- 
aganda? 

A.  Well,  as  you  know,  the  Voice  of  America  has 
resumed  an  hour  of  its  program  beamed  to  Latin 


°  Secretary  Herter  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  Mar.  22.  For  text  of  his  prepared 
statement,  see  p.  566. 
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America,  and  I  think  that  is  probably  a  good 
thing.  The  question  of  getting  our  story  over  to 
the  Cuban  people  is  like  similar  problems  in  other 
sections  of  the  world.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence when  there  is  a  degree  of  control  over  the  lo- 
cal press  and  over  the  local  broadcasting  system. 

Q.  That  was  my  question.  Are  you  planning 
to  step  it  up?  Are  you  planning  to  increase  this 
program  in  any  way? 

A.  We  would  go  as  far  as  we  can  within  en- 
tirely proper  means. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answering  an  earlier  ques- 
tion on  the  test  ban  business,  you  said  it  would 
violate  your  fundamental  policy  to  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  on  this  test  ban  affair 
taking — involving  a  matter  of  good  faith.  Do 
you  draw  a  distinction  between  a  continuation  of 
the  unilateral  moratorium  which  this  country  has 
given  for  the  last  16  months  or  so,  which  might 
be  continued  for  some  further  period,  and  icriting 
such  a  moratorium  into  a  treaty  as  the  Russians 
are  accepting? 

A.  I  do  draw  a  distinction. 

Q.  And  did  your  reply  earlier  apply  only  to 
writing  it  into  the  treaty? 

A.  It  certainly  applies  to  writing  it  into  a 
treaty.  And  it  might  well  apply  to  a  longer 
moratorium. 

Q.  That  is  the  unresolved  question,  is  it,  as  of 
now? 

A.  One  of  many. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  we  assume  that  the 
falling  off  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  is  due  exclusively  to  the 
method  of  economic  compensation  ichich  is  given 
to  United  States  citizens  for  properties  expropri- 
ated in  the  agrarian  reform  program,  or  are  there 
other  factors  of  equal  importance? 

A.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  insofar  as 
the  agrarian  reform  program  is  concerned  this 
is  entirely  an  internal  matter  within  Cuba.  Our 
quarrel  is  not  with  that.  We  have  had  some  quar- 
rels with  regard  to  there  being  a  lack  of 
machinery  for  adequate,  just,  and  prompt  com- 
pensation, which  is  the  usual  international  law 
governing  the  seizure  of  properties  belonging  to 
other  peoples  or  the  confiscation  or  expropriation 


of  properties.  I  think  our  differences  with  Cuba 
have  come  about  much  more  because  of  the  very  i 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Cuban  Government  toward 
us,  the  remarks  that  they  have  made  toward  us, 
their  indication  of  real  hostility  to  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  anticipate  discussing 
with  the  Prime  Minister  any  subjects  other  than 
nuclear  test  suspensions? 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any.  Certainly  no  agenda 
has  been  fixed,  and  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  discuss  with  us 
the  middle  ground  between  accepting  and  turning 
down  the  Russian  proposal  on  tests?  Where  does 
it  lie?  Does  it  lie  in  the  area  of  getting  some 
inspection  below  the  threshold?  Does  it  lie  in] 
getting  international  observers  on  suspicious 
events  in  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  explosions  that 
they  claim  are  nonnuclear  and  we  don't  know 
about  ?    What  is  the  middle  ground  ? 

A.  May  I  say  that  insofar  as  the  details  of 
our  negotiations  are  concerned,  I  have  gone  about 
as  far  as  I  can,  because  I  think  the  time  may  comt 
to  talk  to  the  Russians  about  that  and  we  ar* 
going  to  be  talking  to  Mr.  Macmillan  about  it 
And  I  would  rather  not  speculate  any  further  as 
to  our  position. 

Talks  With  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  the  talks  with  For- 
eign Minister  [Horacio]  Lafer  of  Brazil]  Brazil 
ian  officials  indicated  that  the  United  States  nou 
appeared  trilling  to  press  at  the  next  GATT  meet- 
ing that  the  Europeans  might  lower  their  dutie, 
and  internal  taxes  on  Latin  American  coffee  ship 
menU.    Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that,  sirl 

A.  Yes.  I  am  not  quite  clear  where  that  repor 
came  from.  Mr.  Lafer,  during  the  course  of  eco 
nomic  discussions,  indicated  that  one  of  the  diffi 
culties  that  they  were  having  in  connection  witl 
their  European  sales  was  the  high  duties  that  ha< 
to  be  paid  on  coffee,  and  that  he  hoped  very  mucl 
that  in  forthcoming  economic  talks  they  woul( 
have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  a  case  so  as  t< 
get  that  quite  severe  impediment  to  their  sale  o 
coffee  removed. 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4,  1960,  p.  525 
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Q.  Well,  sir,  could  you  tell  us  whether  we  are 
ympathetic  to  that  Brazilian  position? 

A.  May  I  say  I  am  not  going  to  pick  out  any 
me  commodity.  We  are  sympathetic  to  a  posi- 
ion  of  freer  trade  all  the  way  along  the  line. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  that  the 
Inited  States  position  on  this  nuclear  test  ban 
ruestion  within  the  U.S.  Government  itself  will 
)e  resolved  before  the  meetings  with  Mr.  Macmil- 
an,  or  during  them,  or  afterward?     (Laughter) 

A.  I  would  say  that  in  general  our  position  is 
>retty  clear  within  the  United  States  Govern- 
nent.  Clearly,  if  we  are  going  to  discuss  it  with 
tfr.  Macmillan,  we  are  not  going  to  announce  it 
intil  after  we  have  discussed  with  him  his  posi- 
tion, to  see  to  what  extent  our  two  positions  are 
•econciled. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Israel  ships  and  ships  of 
yther  nations  carrying  Israel  goods  still  are  barred 
'rom  transit  through  the  Suez,  despite  the  best 
'fforts  of  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United 
Nations.  Are  you  considering  now  taking  some 
nitiative  in  persuading  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
ic  to  operate  the  Suez  in  accordance  with  inter- 
lational  law? 

A.  No.  I  think  that  our  position  is  the  same 
is  it  has  been  right  along.  And  I  don't  feel  that 
he  Secretary-General's  efforts  have  been  con- 
;luded  in  this  matter. 

Situation  in  South  Africa 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  State  Department  earlier 
■his  week  deplored  the  violence  which  resulted 
'rom  the  police  action  in  South  Africa.8  And  I 
■hink  the  South  Africans  deplored  your  de- 
ploring.     (Laughter)      But   now    the   Asians — 


On  Mar.  22,  in  response  to  a  query  from  a  news  cor- 
respondent, Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News, 
nade  the  following  statement : 

"The  United  States  deplores  violence  in  all  its  forms 
ind  hopes  that  the  African  people  of  South  Africa  will 
ie  able  to  obtain  redress  for  legitimate  grievances  by 
>eaceful  means.  While  the  United  States,  as  a  matter 
[»f  practice,  does  not  ordinarily  comment  on  the  internal 
tffairs  of  governments  with  which  it  enjoys  normal  rela- 
ions,  it  cannot  help  but  regret  the  tragic  loss  of  life 
•esulting  from  the  measures  taken  against  the  demonstra- 
ors  in  South  Africa." 


some  Asian  and  African  nations  have  asked  the 
Security  Council  to  put  this  on  the  agenda  for 
consideration  and  action.  Mr.  [Henry  Cabot] 
Lodge  has  said  he  will  have  a  meeting  soon.  He 
is  the  chairman  this  time.  Does  the  United 
States  Government  favor  putting  this  on  the 
agenda  for  discussion  and  action? 

A.  Yes,  the  United  States  favors  putting  this  on 
the  agenda  for  discussion.  This  has  been  our  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  apartheid  for  the  last  5  years.9 
So  that  that  is  not  a  new  position  in  any  way.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  will  be  chairman  of  the  Security 
Council  during  the  remainder  of  this  month,  and 
I  understand  that  he  expects  to  receive  a  letter 
from  quite  a  large  group  of  nations  asking  him  to 
call  the  Security  Council  meeting  at  the  earliest 
moment  and  that  he  is  likely  to  receive  that  this 
afternoon.  I  presume  that  he  will  be  calling  such 
a  meeting  in  the  comparatively  near  future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clarify  an  answer  you  just 
gave  about  nuclear  test  bans,  did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
agreed  upon  a  position  or  an  answer  to  the  Soviet 
proposal  on  nuclear  test  bans,  which  you  will  dis- 
cuss with  Mr.  Macmillan  when  he  comes  here? 

A.  I  would  say  that  we  were  in  agreement  on 
a  position  ourselves  but  that  we  will  probably  not 
convey  it  to  the  Russian  Government  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  talk  to  Mr.  Macmillan. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  it  follow  from  your  an- 
swer on  the  African  situation  that  the  United 
States  would  not  oppose  the  putting  onto  the 
United  Nations  agenda  of  a  situation,  should  it 
occur  within  the  United  States,  similar  to  the  kind 
of  situation  which  this  Government  protested  in 
South  Africa? 

A.  May  I  point  out  that  the  situation,  if  it  arose 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  likely  to  arise  from 
an  entirely  different  cause.  In  the  United  States 
we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  defend  the 
rights  of  minorities.  This  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  our 
Congress  quite  recently.     I  think  that  the  other 


8  For  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N.  Special  Political 
Committee  by  Harold  Riegelman,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  General  Assembly,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1959,  p. 
948. 
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nations  of  the  world  are  convinced  that  this  is  our 
attitude,  that  we  are  trying  to  do  this.  That  is 
an  entirely  different  situation  from  that  which  has 
developed  with  respect  to  apartheid,  where  a  very 
different  situation  prevails. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  referring  again  to  the  United 
Nations,  has  this  Government  replied  as  yet  to  Mr. 
Hammarskjold^s  query  about  the  request  of  the 
22  Afro-Asian  members  for  a  special  General  As- 
sembly session  on  the  Sahara  testing  situation? 

A.  No,  we  have  not  replied  to  it.  As  far  as  I 
know,  very  few  nations  have  replied  to  it. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  anything  about  our 
position  on  this  question  as  of  now? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  we  have 
been  investigating  the  two  Americans  who  are  be- 
ing held  in  Cuba  for  having  been  apprehended  in 
the  latest  plane  incident.  Can  you  give  us  what 
you  know  about  the  background  of  those  men? 

A.  No.  I  think  until  that  investigation  has 
been  completed — and,  incidentally,  the  Cuban  au- 
thorities, I  think,  are  assisting  in  that  investiga- 
tion— I  prefer  to  say  nothing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  U.S.  position  on 
testing  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  Berkner  report 
that  3  years  would  be  required  to  perfect  a  detec- 
tion system? 10 

A.  I  don't  think  it  necessarily  precludes  any  pe- 
riod for  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  answer  to  my  pre- 
vious question,  did  I  understand  you  correctly  that 
you  believed  that  action  will  be  successful  through 
the  U.N.  in  opening  up  the  Suez? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  I  believe  it  will  be  successful. 
I  have  repeated  many  times  that  I  think  this  is  the 
avenue  that  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  success  and  we 
are  supporting  Mr.  Hammarskjold  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  Visit  to  France 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of 
attention  recently  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  so-called 
warnings  in  his  French  visit  about  the  dangers  of 


10  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  6,  1959,  p.  16. 


revived  militarism  in  West  Germany  and  so  on. 
Have  you  given  any  thought  to  why  he  would  be ; 
stressing  this  point  at  this  time? 

A.  I  would  rather  not  speculate  on  the  things 
that  he  is  now  saying  in  France.  The  conversa- 
tions are  now  going  on  between  himself  and  De 
Gaulle,  and  I  think  that  probably  there  will  be 
time  enough  for  that  after  he  has  concluded  his 
visit. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  former  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Acheson,  made  a  remark  today  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  total  lack  of  leadership  in  foreign  af- 
fairs in  the  administration.  I  wondered  if  yon 
would  care  to  respond  to  that. 

A.  I  will  respond  to  it  only  that  this  is  Mr 
Acheson's  own  view.  He  is  entitled  to  his  owr 
view.    I  don't  agree  with  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  other  day  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  you  said  tfa 
summit  conference  coming  up  would  be  a  gamble 
Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Macmillan  is  worried  abom 
this?    Does  he  want  to  talk  this  over? 

A.  I  have  no  idea  whether  he  will  be  raising  tha; 
question  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  British  are  worried  about 
that  position  or  your  estimate  of  it? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  would  think  perhaps  "gam 
ble"  is  the  wrong  adjective  to  use.  If  one  says 
it's  uncertain  as  to  outcome,  it's  perhaps  a  bettei 
definition,  and  I  think  Mr.  Macmillan  would  prob 
ably  agree  with  that. 

Problem  of  Berlin 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  according  to  United  Pres. 
dispatches,  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  Berlin  believe, 
that  Berlin  is  actually  a  minor  world  problem  am 
useless  as  a  key  for  solving  basic  issues  which  di 
vide  the  East  and  West.  He  said  the  problem  ot 
Berlin  was  a  symptom  rather  than  a  cause  of  th 
cold  war  and  it  indicated  that  more  vital  problem, 
should  be  the  concern  of  the  nations  that  will  b< 
meeting  at  the  summit.  Would  you  care  to  com 
ment  on  his  appraisal? 

A.  Well,  we  have  always  taken  the  positioi 
that  Berlin  should  be  considered  in  the  context  o 
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he  whole  German  problem,  which  means  the  fu- 
ture of  East  Germany.  We  have  never  minimized 
t  as  being  a  problem.  It's  a  real  problem.  As 
fou  know,  Chancellor  Adenauer  has  also  taken  the 
josition  that  disarmament  is  the  key  and  most 
important  problem  and  ought  to  be  given  priority 
n  any  discussions.  I  don't  think  we  are  neces- 
sarily weighing  them  one  way  or  the  other.  We 
Expect  that  probably  both  of  these  problems  will 
•ome  up  for  discussion,  and  they  are  both  very 
mportant  and  serious  problems. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  that  connection,  the  Chan- 
cellor suggested,  when  he  was  here,  a  plebiscite  in 
West  Berlin  before  the  summit  meeting.  What  do 
ion  think  of  this  idea? 

A.  Well,  as  you  know,  that  proposal  came 
•ather  as  a  surprise  to  us.  We  feel  that  it's  essen- 
tially a  matter  for  the  people  of  Berlin  themselves 
pad  their  local  government  to  make  a  determina- 
ion  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Pm  asking  this  question  in 
•ehalf  of  the  Cuban  newsmen  who  are  here.  They 
oant  to  know  whether — it  has  been  said,  or  at 
east  there  is  some  information,  that  there  is  some 
abor  difficulty  in  the  naval  base  in  Guantanamo 
3ay  in  Cuba.  Now,  does  the  United  States  con- 
emplate  any  further,  any  action  on  that  matter — 
ince  ifs  international? 

A.  No  official  representations  have  been  made 
o  us  of  any  kind  on  this  matter.  A  few  days  ago 
our  individual  labor  leaders  asked  Mr.  Bonsai 
Philip  W.  Bonsai,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba] 
f  they  could  talk  this  matter  over  with  him.  He 
aid  that  this  was  entirely  a  matter  of  local  ad- 
ninistration,  that  if  they  wanted  to  talk  the  mat- 
er over  they  should  talk  it  over  with  the  Navy  ad- 
ainistration  at  Guantanamo.  Yesterday  the 
}uban  Secretary  of  Labor  indicated  that  the 
abor  on  the  base  should  come  under  the  general 
abor  jurisdiction  in  the  mainland  of  Cuba.  As 
ar  as  I  know,  however,  no  official  representation 
ias  been  made  to  us  on  that  matter.  Those  have 
>nly  been  statements  that  have  been  made. 

ugar  Legislation 

;  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Brazilian  sugar  interests, 
ohich  now  Jiave  no  quota  at  all,  are  eager  to  get 
Mt  part  of  the  Cuban  basic  quota  but  to  come  in 


on  some  of  the  shortfall  or  annual  increment  in 
the  United  States  market.  And  there  is  some 
sympathy  for  this  position  up  on  the  Hill.  Would 
the  administration  be  prepared  to  go  along  with 
amendments  to  the  act  if  these  were  suggested  by 
Congress? 

A.  Well,  as  you  know,  the  administration  bill 
makes  no  changes  in  the  quota.  We  had  hoped  to 
get  this  matter  up  last  year  before  Congress,  be- 
cause if  you're  going  to  have  any  changes  of  quota 
you  have  got  a  lot  of  pulling  and  hauling  that  goes 
on  for  a  very  considerable  period  of  time.  I'm 
hopeful  that  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  some 
legislation  will  be  enacted.  If  they  begin  de  novo, 
opening  up  the  whole  quota  question  and  its  dis- 
tribution among  countries,  I'm  afraid  it  will  be 
a  very  long-drawn-out  affair,  and,  of  course,  we 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Congress,  which  has 
to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  because  of  the 
expiration  of  the  act  at  the  end  of  December. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  get  the  impression  from 
your  previous  answers  that  we  don't  know  much 
about  what  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  is  going  to 
advance  when  he  gets  here.  You  say  there  will  be 
some  exchange  of  views  on  the  last  Soviet  test 
offer,  and  you  don't  know  what  else  he  is  going 
to  talk  about.    Is  that  a  correct  impression? 

A.  That  is  entirely  a  correct  impression.  I 
think  they  have  been  studying  the  matter,  and  we 
have  been  studying  the  matter,  and  we  are  going 
to  exchange  views  about  it. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  about  then  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  invited  him  to  come? 

A.  That  I  can't  tell.  It's  an  exchange  between 
the  two  of  them. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Iran 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Iran, 
Ardeshir  Zahedi,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  March  23.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  147 
dated  March  23. 
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United  States  Releases  Document 
Defining  Special  Status  of  Berlin 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  March  24- 
{press  release  152)  a  photographic  copy  of  the 
original  English  and  Russian  texts  of  the  agree- 
ment betioeen  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  concerning  the  areas 
which  their  respective  military  forces  would  oc- 
cupy in  Germany.  Following  is  a  Department 
statement  and  the  English  text  of  the  agreement. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

During  recent  months  it  has  been  evident  that 
representatives  of  the  East  German  regime  have 
been  endeavoring  to  implant  through  various 
propaganda  means  the  notion  that  Berlin  is  "part 
of"  or  "on"  the  territory  of  the  zone  of  occupation 
allocated  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  hence  "part  of" 
or  "on"  territory  of  the  regime  in  Eastern 
Germany.1 

Since  the  matter  of  the  nature  and  definition  of 
the  areas  of  Germany  to  be  occupied  by  the  Allied 
Powers  has  thus  been  made  a  matter  of  public  is- 
sue, there  is  released  herewith  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  original  English  and  Kus- 
sian 2  texts  of  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
cerning the  areas  which  their  respective  military 
forces  would  occupy  in  Germany.  The  documents 
make  clear  that  the  Berlin  area  was  not  "part  of" 
or  "on"  the  territory  to  be  occupied  by  any  of  the 
powers  under  the  agreement.  Rather,  the  agree- 
ment clearly  indicates  that  Berlin  was  designated 
as  a  separate  area  to  be  jointly  occupied.  The 
Allied  military  forces  have  remained  in  Berlin 
without  relinquishing  the  rights  derived  from  the 
military  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  basis  for  suggesting  that  Berlin  has  some- 
how been  mysteriously  merged  with  or  placed  on 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  occupation  powers. 

The  documents  and  accompanying  map3  were 


signed  in  London  by  John  G.  Winant  for  the 
United  States,  by  Sir  "William  Strang  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  by  F.  T.  Gousev  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(Note:  Blanks  in  paragraphs  of  the  agreement 
describing  two  zones  and  two  sectors  were  filled 
in  with  "United  Kingdom"  and  "United  States 
of  America"  on  November  14,  1944.  On  July  26 
1945,  the  agreement  was  amended  to  include  the 
French  Republic.  The  American  and  Britisr. 
sectors  of  Berlin  and  zones  in  Western  German} 
were  subdivided  to  provide  appropriate  areas  foi 
French  forces.  Neither  action  affected  sector  oi 
zonal  boundaries  between  Western  and  Soviel 
areas.) 


TEXT  OF  1944  AGREEMENT 

PROTOCOL 

between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  o: 
America,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Sovie; 
Socialist  Republics,  on  the  zones  of  occupation  in  Ger 
many  and  the  administration  of  "Greater  Berlin". 

oOo 


1  For  background  on  the  problem  of  Berlin  and  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  the  Allied  Powers,  see  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  265. 

1  Not  printed  here. 

8  Not  printed  here ;  copies  of  the  map  are  available  upon 
request  from  the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Department  of 
State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  thi 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Irelanr 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  reachet 
the  following  agreement  with  regard  to  the  execution  o: 
Article  11  of  the  Instrument  of  Unconditional  Surrende 
of  Germany  :- 

1.  Germany,  within  her  frontiers  as  they  were  on  the  31s 
December,  1937,  will,  for  the  purposes  of  occupation,  h 
divided  into  three  zones,  one  of  which  will  be  allotted  to 
each  of  the  three  Powers,  and  a  special  Berlin  area,  whicl 
will  be  under  joint  occupation  by  the  three  Powers. 

2.  The  boundaries  of  the  three  zones  and  of  the  Berlb 
area,  and  the  allocation  of  the  three  zones  as  betweei 
the  U.S.A.,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  as  follows: 
Eastern  Zone  (as  The  territory  of  Germany  (h) 
shewn  on  the  an-  eluding  the  province  of  Eas 
newedmap  "A")  Prussia)  situated  to  the  East  o 

a  line  drawn  from  the  point  o 
Liibeck  Bay  where  the  frontier 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  MecS 
lenburg  meet,  along  the  wester 
frontier  of  Mecklenburg  to  th 
frontier  of  the  province  of  Har 
over,  thence,  along  the  easter 
frontier  of  Hanover,  to  the  fror 
tier  of  Brunswick;  thence  alon 
the  western  frontier  of  the  Prus 
sian  province  of  Saxony  to  tb 
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North-Western  Zone 
(as  shewn  on  the  an- 
nexed map  "A") 


South-Western  Zone 
:  (as  shewn  on  the  an- 
nexed map  "A") 


Berlin  Area  ( as 
shewn  on  the  an- 
nexed 4  sheets  of 
map  "B") 


western  frontier  of  Anhalt; 
thence  along  the  western  fron- 
tier of  Anhalt ;  thence  along  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Saxony  and 
the  western  frontier  of  Thu- 
ringia  to  where  the  latter  meets 
the  Bavarian  frontier;  thence 
eastwards  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  Bavaria  to  the  1037 
Czechoslovak!  an  frontier,  will  be 
occupied  by  armed  forces  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Berlin  area,  for  which  a 
special  system  of  occupation  is 
provided  below. 

The  territory  of  Germany  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  line 
denned  above,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  point  where  the  western 
frontier  of  Thuringia  meets  the 
frontier  of  Bavaria ;  thence  west- 
wards along  the  southern  fron- 
tiers of  the  Prussian  provinces 
of  Hessen-Nassau  and  Rhein- 
provinz  to  where  the  latter  meets 
the  frontier  of  France  will 
be  occupied  by  armed  forces 
of 

All  the  remaining  territory  of 
Western  Germany  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  line  denned  in  the 
description  of  the  North- Western 
Zone  will  be  occupied  by  armed 
forces  of  

The  frontiers  of  States  (Lander) 
and  Provinces  within  Germany, 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  de- 
scriptions of  the  zones,  are  those 
which  existed  after  the  coming 
into  effect  of  the  decree  of  25th 
June,  1941  (published  in  the 
Reichsgesetzblatt,  Part  I,  No.  72, 
3rd  July,  1941). 

The  Berlin  area  (by  which  ex- 
pression is  understood  the  terri- 
tory of  "Greater  Berlin"  as 
defined  by  the  Law  of  the  27th 
April,  1920)  will  be  jointly  occu- 
pied by  armed  forces  of  the 
U.S.A.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.,  as- 
signed by  the  respective  Com- 
manders-in-Chief. For  this 
purpose  the  territory  of  "Greater 
Berlin"  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  three  parts : — ■ 

North-Eastern  part  of  "Greater 


Berlin"  (districts  of  Pankow, 
Prenzlauerberg,  Mitte,  Weis- 
sensee,  Friedrichshain,  Lich- 
tenberg,  Treptow,  Kopenick ) 
will  be  occupied  by  the  forces 
of  the  U.S.S.R. : 

N orth-W estern  part  of  "Greater 
Berlin"  (districts  of  Reinick- 
endorf,  Wedding,  Tiergarten, 
Charlottenburg,  Spandau,  Wil- 
mersdorf)  will  be  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  

Southern  part  of  "Greater  Ber- 
lin" (districts  of  Zehlendorf, 
Steglitz,  Schoneberg,  Kreuz- 
berg,  Tempelhof,  Neukolln) 
will  be  occupied  by  the  forces 
of 

The  boundaries  of  districts 
within  "Greater  Berlin",  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  descriptions, 
are  those  which  existed  after 
the  coming  into  effect  of  the  de- 
cree published  on  27th  March, 
1938  ( Amtsblatt  der  Reichshaupt- 
stadt  Berlin  No.  13  of  27th 
March,  1938,  page  215). 

3.  The  occupying  forces  in  each  of  the  three  zones  into 
which  Germany  is  divided  will  be  under  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  designated  by  the  Government  of  the  country 
whose  forces  occupy  that  zone. 

4.  Each  of  the  three  Powers  may,  at  its  discretion,  include 
among  the  forces  assigned  to  occupation  duties  under 
the  command  of  its  Commander-in-Chief,  auxiliary  con- 
tingents from  the  forces  of  any  other  Allied  Power  which 
has  participated  in  military  operations  against  Germany. 

5.  An  Inter- Allied  Governing  Authority  (Komendatura) 
consisting  of  three  Commandants,  appointed  by  their  re- 
spective Commanders-in-Chief,  will  be  established  to 
direct  jointly  the  administration  of  the  "Greater  Berlin" 
Area. 

6.  This  Protocol  has  been  drawn  up  in  triplicate  in  the 
English  and  Russian  languages.  Both  texts  are  authen- 
tic. The  Protocol  will  come  into  force  on  the  signa- 
ture by  Germany  of  the  Instrument  of  Unconditional 
Surrender. 


The  above  text  of  the  Protocol  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  on 
the  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  "Greater  Berlin"  has  been  prepared  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  European  Advisory  Commission 
at  a  meeting  held  on  12th  September,  1944,  with  the 
exception   of   the   allocation   of  the  North-Western  and 
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South-West  em  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  and  the 
North-Western  and  Southern  parts  of  "Greater  Berlin", 
which  requires  further  consideration  and  joint  agreement 
by  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.A.,  U.K.  and  U.S.S.R. 

Lancaster  House, 
London,  S.W.  1. 
12th  September,  19H- 

Representative  of  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.A.  on  the  European  Advis- 
ory Commission : 

John   G.   Winant 

Representative  of  the  Government  of 
the  U.K.  on  the  European  Advisory 
Commission : 

William   Strang 

Representative  of  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  European  Ad- 
visory Commission: 

F.     T.  Gousev 


President  To  Visit  Portugal 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  17 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  17  that 
President  Eisenhower  has  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  President  of  the  Portuguese  Republic, 
Americo  Rodrigues  Tomas,  to  visit  Portugal. 
The  President's  stopover  in  Lisbon,  during  which 
he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  President  of  Portugal, 
will  take  place  on  his  return  trip  from  the  sum- 
mit meeting,  which  opens  at  Paris  on  May  16. 


U.S.  Protests  Imprisonment 
of  Bishop  Walsh 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 

Press  release  138  dated  March  18 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  have  learned 
of  the  sentencing  of  Bishop  [James  Edward] 
Walsh  to  20  years'  imprisonment  by  a  Chinese 
Communist  court  in  Shanghai.  Bishop  Walsh 
served  the  Chinese  people  for  30  years.  The 
charges  that  he  also  served  in  any  way  as  an 
American  spy  are  totally  false.  His  sentencing 
is  inexcusable. 


I  find  it  difficult  to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  re-  :| 
vulsion  that  I,  personally,  and  the  United  States 
Government  feel  today.  I  am  instructing  our  '] 
Ambassador  at  Warsaw  to  lodge  the  strongest 
possible  protest  with  the  representative  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  at  their  next  meeting, 
Tuesday,  March  22. 

I  am  certain  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
join  me  in  condemning  this  action  taken  against 
an  innocent  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  His 
only  mission  was  religious,  and  his  personal  de- 
votion to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow  Cath- 
olics was  so  deep  as  to  compel  him  to  remain  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  despite  the  persecution  of 
his  church  by  a  godless  regime. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

Press  release  144  dated  March  22 

Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam  in  today's  meeting 
[March  22]  at  Warsaw  with  Chinese  Communist  j 
Ambassador  Wang  Ping-nan  strongly  protested' 
the  trial  and  sentencing  on  March  18  of  Bishop 
James  Edward  Walsh  of  the  Maryknoll  Fathers 
to  20  years'  imprisonment  for  alleged  espionage. 
He  told  Ambassador  Wang  that  the  accusation  I 
that  Bishop  Walsh  was  a  spy  for  the  United 
States  Government  was  totally  false  and  that  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  felt 
deep  revulsion  and  indignation  at  this  inexcusable 
act. 

Ambassador  Wang  attempted  to  defend  the 
Communist  actions  by  repeating  charges  of  espio- 
nage which  had  already  been  broadcast  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  official  news  agency.  Char- 
acterizing these  charges  as  a  tissue  of  falsehood, 
Ambassador  Beam  accused  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists of  showing  complete  indifference  to  humani- 
tarian principles  and  callous  disregard  of  the 
universally  accepted  standards  of  international 
law  and  behavior  among  civilized  nations.  He 
pointed  out  that  for  17  months  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  had  held  Bishop  Walsh  incom- 
municado, refusing  repeated  requests  made  at  the 
Warsaw  meetings  for  information  concerning  his 
health  and  the  details  of  the  charges  against  him. 
Ambassador  Beam  described  the  treatment  of' 
Bishop  Walsh  as  one  more  step  in  the  systematic 
persecution  of  religion  in  Communist  China. 
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Polish  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Visits  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  16  (press  release  128)  that  Piotr  Jarosze- 
wicz,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Poland,  accom- 
panied by  Stanislaw  Miernik,  Vice  Minister  in 
the  Polish  Ministry  of  Chemical  Industry,  Boh- 
dan  Lewandowski,  Deputy  Director  in  the  Polish 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Bohdan  Suchow- 
iak,  Director  of  the  Central  Board  of  Heavy 
Machinery  Construction,  was  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  the  United  States  March  23.  The  group  came 
on  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government  under 
the  leader  program  of  the  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Service,  Department  of  State. 

The  group  will  spend  approximately  2  weeks 
in  the  United  States.  They  will  meet  with  high 
U.S.  officials  in  Washington  and  will  travel  to 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Their  travel 
will  include  visits  to  a  number  of  manufac- 
turing plants  illustrative  of  America's  industrial 
economy. 


ing  U.S.S.R.  forces.    I  have  heard  little  disagree- 
ment with  this  evaluation. 

Critics  of  the  program  generally  question 
whether  our  deterrent  will  continue  to  be  effective 
in  the  future.  If  we  were  to  remain  static  without 
improving  our  military  strength  for  several  years, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  seriously 
challenge  us.  However,  we  are  continually  im- 
proving our  military  posture.  New  weapons  sys- 
tems are  being  added  to  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  this  effectiveness  is  being  improved. 
Hound  Dog  air-to-ground  missile  is  an  example. 
Polaris-carrying  nuclear  submarines,  with  their 
inherent  mobility  and  concealment,  are  being 
built.  The  Atlas  missile  is  being  deployed,  and 
the  Titan  and  Minuteman  missiles  are  progress- 
ing rapidly  in  their  development.  A  missile  early- 
warning-system,  BMEWS,  will  soon  begin  its  op- 
eration. Thor  and  Jupiter  missiles  are  being  de- 
ployed to  our  allies,  our  deployed  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  their  readiness 
wherever  located  plus  our  planned  strategic- 
weapons  systems  insure  that  there  is  and  will  be 
no  deterrent  gap. 


Secretary  Gates  Answers  Questions 
on  National  Defense 

Following  are  the  replies  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  S.  Gates  to  questions  on  national 
defense  submitted  by  the  television  newsreels. 
They  were  filmed  on  March  10  and  released  later 
the  same  day. 

Q.  Some  critics  of  our  defense  program  say  the 
administration  is  gambling  with  our  very  survival 
by  limiting  defense  spending.  Are  you  person- 
ally satisfied  that  this  country  now  has  the  neces- 
sary arsenal  to  deter  a  possible  aggressor,  and  mill 
we  continue  to  have  it  in  the  years  to  come? 

A.  Nobody  is  gambling  with  our  survival.  We 
Sand  our  critics  are  one  in  our  determination  to 
maintain  a  first-class  defense.  The  objective  is 
to  provide  proper  defense  most  efficiently  and 
without  waste. 

The  U.S.  today  has  such  great  military  power 
land  long-range  striking  capability  that  no  nation 
i or  combination  of  nations  could  afford  to  attack 
us.  This  judgment  is  based  upon  the  known  state 
iof  our  own  forces  and  an  assessment  of  the  exist- 


The  Nation's  Defenses 

Q.  Could  we  improve  the  Nation's  defenses  by 
adding  a  couple  of  billion  dollars  to  the  budget? 

A.  The  U.S.  must  be  prepared  for  both  general 
and  limited  war.  The  best  judgment  of  those  of 
us  who  are  planning  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, including  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  that  at  this  time  our  present  program  provides 
the  amount  of  military  power  required  for  na- 
tional security.  New  developments  can  change 
this  picture  at  any  time,  and  I  will  never  hesitate 
to  recommend  increases  when  events  warrant, 
either  a  change  in  the  threat  or  a  technological 
breakthrough  on  our  part. 

Q.  Could  a  sneak  attack  of  150  Russian  ICB3Ps 
and  150  IRBftPs  destroy  our  ability  to  counter- 
attack? 

A.  This  arithmetic  has  been  used  in  discussing 
strictly  hypothetical  situations.  I  would  say  that 
any  implication  that  our  total  deterrent  strength 
would  ever  be  so  vulnerable  is  unrealistic. 

This  hypothesis  was  based  upon  a  number  of 
assumptions : 

1.  It   assumes   that   our   strategic    retaliatory 
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forces  would  all  be  located  at  100  unprotected 
fixed  bases  at  whatever  time  in  the  future  the  Rus- 
sians had  the  prescribed  number  of  missiles  and 
that  the  Russians  would  know  exactly  where  each 
of  these  bases  was. 

2.  It  assumes  that  they  could  prepare  to  launch 
all  these  missiles — in  other  words,  go  to  war — 
without  any  intelligence  of  this  being  acquired  by 
the  free  world. 

3.  It  assumes  that  they  could  get  off  all  of  these 
complex  missiles  with  such  success  on  launching 
and  such  accuracy  on  arrival  that  they  would  land 
on  targets  simultaneously  in  many  parts  of  the 
world — with  no  warning. 

The  hypothesis  ignores  among  other  factors  the 
uncertainties  of  warning,  accuracy,  reliability, 
and  salvo  capabilities — and  the  state  of  our  forces 
at  any  given  hour.  Moreover,  it  ignores  the  Po- 
laris submarines,  which  we  will  begin  to  deploy 
this  fall,  each  equipped  with  16  nuclear  missiles, 
the  nuclear  punch  of  our  Navy  carrier  aircraft 
deployed  at  sea,  and  Air  Force  deployed  fighter 
bombers.  It  ignores  the  development  of  the  mis- 
sile early-warning  system.  We  will  have  some  of 
this  warning  capability  this  fall.  It  also  ignores 
our  capability  to  institute  airborne  alert.  "We 
have  no  intention  of  permitting  our  deterrent 
strength  to  decline  to  such  a  position  where  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  even  contemplate  such  action. 

Q.  Should  we  have  a  %^-hour  airborne  alert  of 
SAG  bombers? 

A.  A  considerable  portion  of  our  strategic 
bombers  are  held  in  a  position  of  ground  alert — 
able  to  take  off  on  15  minutes'  warning.  This 
would  provide  an  adequate  measure  of  immunity 
from  surprise  attack  in  the  face  of  the  current  air- 
borne threat.  The  danger  of  attack  without  warn- 
ing will  increase  as  missiles  become  available.  We 
must  be  ready  to  adjust  to  it  in  order  to  maintain 
our  deterrent  ability. 

One  action  we  could  take  would  be  to  keep  a 
sizable  number  of  bombers  continuously  airborne 
at  such  times  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  see  a 
need  for  such  action.  Some  $140  million  has  been 
provided  to  prepare  for  this  alert  capability  this 
year  and  $90  million  more  is  in  the  new  budget. 
Additional  money  would  be  made  available  if 
needed.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  confirm  that 
there  is  no  need  for  an  airborne  alert  at  this  time. 


Nike-Zeus  antimissile  program.  Will  this  be 
granted,  and  what  is  the  general  status  of  this 
weapon? 

A.  The  Nike-Zeus  has  promise  as  an  antimissile 
system.  We  do  not  want  to  start  a  production 
program  on  a  point  defense  system  totaling  many 
billions  of  dollars  without  greater  confidence  that 
it  can  contribute  some  solution  to  the  missile  de- 
fense problem.  Several  exhaustive  detailed  stud- 
ies have  been  undertaken  and  a  full-scale  test 
arranged,  costing  several  hundred  million. 

These  studies  provide  only  partial  answers  to 
certain  significant  doubts  about  this  system.  De- 
finitive information  will  be  obtained  from  the 
test  program. 

The  need  for  better  answers  is  the  reason  pro- 
duction of  Nike-Zeus  was  not  authorized  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  this  time. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  criticism  oi 
Nike-Zeus.  The  Army  and  its  contractors  are  tc 
be  commended  for  their  effective  exploitation  oi 
the  most  difficult  scientific  and  engineering  tech- 
niques inherent  in  this  weapons  system. 

We  intend  to  continue  research,  development 
and  test  at  high  priority. 

U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  neces^ 
sity  of  our  foreign  military  aid? 

A.  The  tremendous  military  might  of  the  Sino 
Soviet  bloc  requires  free-world  military  force: 
strong  enough  to  deter  aggression.  No  natioi 
can  alone  maintain  these  forces.  Contributions 
to  the  common  defense  are  required  by  every  mem 
ber  nation  in  free- world  alliances.  Our  military 
assistance  is  the  cement  for  these  alliances.  W< 
provide  the  equipment  and  training  which  thi 
countries  cannot  provide  for  themselves.  Th 
military  assistance  program  makes  possible  th 
maintenance  of  adequate  common  defense. 

I  know  of  no  more  forceful  way  to  emphasiz< 
this  than  to  cite  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  wb 
said  that  they  would  not  want  one  dollar  adde< 
to  the  Defense  budget  for  1961  if  that  dollar  hax 
to  come  out  of  our  recommended  militar 
assistance  program. 

Q.  What  will  recipients  of  military  aid  contrib 
ute  toward  the  security  of  the  free  world? 


Q.  The  Army  has  urged  more  money  for  the  A.  The  benefits  which  we  receive  from  militar 
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assistance  to  over  40  free- world  allies  fall  into 
two  major  categories.  The  first  is  made  up  of  all 
that  those  allies  contribute  to  the  forward  force 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  our  total  strategy. 
The  armies  of  the  countries  to  which  we  are  giving 
aid  have  increased  from  Zy2  million  to  5  million ; 
their  navies  have  increased  from  about  1,200  to 
1,800  combatant  ships;  their  air  forces  have  in- 
creased from  about  17,000  to  over  25,000  airplanes, 
about  half  of  which  are  jet;  and  all  of  these 
forces  are  now  better  trained  and  better  equipped. 

The  second  benefit  is  what  our  allies  contribute 
to  the  deployment  of  our  own  forward  forces  in 
overseas  bases  and  forces  to  protect  them.  With- 
out access  to  our  installations  abroad,  our  own 
deterrent  power  could  be  seriously  weakened. 

As  our  allies  grow  in  military  and  economic 
strength,  they  contribute  more  to  the  collective 
effort.  For  example,  Germany,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Canada  are  bearing  the  entire  cost  of 
their  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  area  and  of  the  free  world.  They 
also  are  furnishing  military  aid  to  other  countries. 

Other  countries  have  joined  with  us  in  bearing 
the  cost  of  defense.  Cost-sharing  arrangements 
for  the  production  of  missiles  have  been  concluded 
in  the  European  area,  and  negotiations  continue 
concerning  the  joint  production  of  modern  air- 
craft and  naval  vessels. 

Q.  Serious  questions  have  been  raised  about  our 
intelligence  estimates  and  why  certain  informa- 
tion did  not  go  in  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.     Can  you  clarify  this? 

A.  Neither  General  [Nathan  F.]  Twining  nor 
I  has  been  deprived  of  essential  elements  of  in- 
telligence, nor  do  I  believe  that  our  testimony 
indicates  that  we  have  been  deprived  of  such 
essential  elements. 

Knowledge  available  this  year  made  it  possible 
to  introduce  an  additional  factor  in  preparing 
the  National  Intelligence  Estimate  concerning  So- 
viet ICBM's.  In  this  year's  estimates  the  intelli- 
gence community  therefore  presented  one  set  of 
figures  regarding  numbers  of  Soviet  ICBM's 
which  reflected  this  factor. 

The  CIA  [Central  Intelligence  Agency]  re- 
cently prepared  for  Congress  a  chart  that  applied 
this  factor  to  the  figures  of  a  year  ago.  General 
Twining  said  he  had  not  seen  this  chart.  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  or  I  should  have  seen  it, 
since  it  represented  merely  the  application  of  this 


additional  factor  to  last  year's  figure  for  com- 
parative purposes  alone  and  did  not  in  any  way 
alter  the  NIE  for  last  year. 

The  flow  of  intelligence  information  and  its 
assessment  by  the  intelligence  experts  is  a  continu- 
ous process.  General  Twining  and  I  are  kept 
constantly  informed  on  important  developments 
in  this  area. 

The  intelligence  community  of  this  Government 
has  a  solid  record  of  seeking  and  interpreting  the 
facts  without  fear  or  favor. 

U.S.  To  Send  Grain  to  Lebanon 

Press  release  154  dated  March  24 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
24  that  the  United  States  will  send  20,000  tons  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  to  Lebanon  to  alleviate 
shortages  which  have  resulted  from  drought  and 
insect  infestation. 

The  grain  will  be  provided  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  under  emergency 
provisions  of  title  II,  Public  Law  480,  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
ICA  is  now  making  arrangements  to  ship  the 
grain  to  Lebanon  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Trade  Talks  With  Venezuela 

Press  release  124  dated  March  15 

U.S.  representatives  will  begin  consultations 
with  the  Government  of  Venezuela  on  March  22 
to  study  the  effect  of  certain  import  restrictions 
recently  imposed  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
on  traditional  U.S.  export  trade  with  that  coun- 
try. These  consultations  will  be  held  at  Caracas 
and  have  been  requested  by  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  article  XVII  of  the 
bilateral  trade  agreement.1  The  restrictive  meas- 
ures date,  for  the  most  part,  from  July  and 
November  1959  and  affect,  among  other  things, 
cigarettes,  wheat  flour,  automobiles,  cameras, 
canned  food  products,  copper  cable,  and  numer- 
ous luxury  and  semiluxury  type  goods.  Similar 
restrictions  applying  to  imports  of  radios,  phono- 
graphs, and  television  receivers  have  recently 
been  lifted. 

These  consultations  do  not  involve  any  revision 
or  modification  of  the  existing  bilateral  trade 
agreement. 


1 54  Stat.  2375 ;  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  2565. 
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U.S.  Announces  National  Program  for  Expansion  of  Export  Trade 


On  March  17,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Eisenhower  announced  a  national 
program  to  promote  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
United  States  exports.  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  President's  message  and  statements  made  on 
March  17  at  a  press  conference  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Doug- 
las Dillon  and  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Philip  A.  Ray,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Interagency  Export  Promotion  Task  Force. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS  » 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Because  increased  exports  are  important  to  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  the  administration  has 
developed  a  program  to  promote  the  growth  of 
our  export  trade.  While  most  of  the  public  steps 
to  be  taken  with  this  end  in  view  can  be  accom- 
plished under  existing  legislative  authority,  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  Congress  are  vital 
to  the  success  of  this  program. 

Expanded  exports  can  add  substantially  to  the 
millions  of  jobs  already  generated  for  our  people 
by  export  trade.  At  the  same  time,  our  export 
surplus  contributes  significantly  to  our  capacity 
to  sustain  our  expenditures  abroad  for  investment, 
private  travel,  maintenance  of  U.S.  military 
forces,  and  programs  of  foreign  economic  coopera- 
tion. To  support  these  essential  activities,  which 
are  reflected  in  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  must,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  state  of 
the  Union  message,2  promote  a  rising  volume  of 
exports  and  world  trade. 

Unlike  the  sellers'  markets  of  early  postwar 
years,  when  productive  capacity  abroad  was  lim- 
ited, world  markets  have  recently  become  highly 

'H.   Doc.  359,   86th   Cong.,   2d   sess. ;   transmitted  on 
Mar.  17. 
1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  25, 1960,  p.  111. 
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competitive.  To  expand  exports  in  these  circum- 
stances demands  a  more  vigorous  effort  by  both 
Government  and  business  to  improve  our  capacity 
for  international  competition. 

Through  the  trade  agreements  program  we  shall 
continue  to  work  with  other  countries  toward  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  obstacles  to  international 
trade  and  payments.  The  discriminatory  restric- 
tions that  other  countries  imposed  at  a  time  when 
they  had  serious  balance-of-payments  difficulties 
have  been  especially  burdensome  to  our  exports. 
Economic  improvement  in  many  countries  has 
removed  the  justification  for  such  barriers  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  eliminating 
those  restrictions.  We  shall  continue  to  seek  the 
elimination  of  the  discriminatory  restrictions  that 
still  remain;  we  shall  also  continue  to  seek  the 
general  reduction  of  quantitative  controls. 

To  assist  our  exporters  to  meet  current  interna- 
tional competition  in  export  financing  arrange- 
ments, the  Export-Import  Bank  will  inaugurate 
a  new  program  of  guarantees  of  noncommercial 
risks  for  short-term  export  credits.  The  Bank  will 
also  expand  and  improve  its  existing  credit  facili- 
ties for  medium-term  export  transactions.  These 
steps,  which  can  be  taken  under  existing  statutory 
authority,  should  improve  the  ability  of  our  ex- 
porters to  compete  in  world  markets.  These  ar- 
rangements will  be  designed  and  administered  tc 
encourage  full  participation  of  commerical  banks 
and  other  private  sources  of  credit  and  guarantees. 

To  help  our  exporters  in  the  development  of 
their  foreign  sales,  we  should  improve  the  numer- 
ous Government  services  now  available  to  business 
firms  and  especially  useful  to  our  smaller  pro- 
ducers. These  services  have  been  available  all 
along,  but  we  must  infuse  them  with  a  new  purpose 
and  strengthen  them  with  additional  resources. 
Accordingly,  I  have  directed  comprehensive 
steps — 
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To  strengthen  the  trade  promotion  services  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  including  its  field 
offices  located  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  expand  and  give  higher  priority  to  the  com- 
mercial activities  of  the  Foreign  Service ; 

To  expand  the  agricultural  trade  promotion  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ; 

To  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  prompt  re- 
porting of  information  useful  to  American 
exporters ; 

To  establish  new  overseas  trade  centers ; 

To  make  fuller  use  of  international  trade  fairs, 
trade  missions,  and  other  promotional  means  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  foreign  buyers  in  U.S. 
products  while  continuing  to  emphasize  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  special  program  for  international 
understanding;  and 

To  emphasize  the  promotion  of  tourist  travel  to 
the  United  States. 

The  details  of  this  program  will  be  presented 
during  the  congressional  hearings  soon  to  be  held 
on  the  expansion  of  U.S.  trade  and  in  connection 
with  a  forthcoming  request  for  the  supplemental 
appropriations  necessary  for  rapid  progress  in  the 
export  promotion  program.  Government  promo- 
tion, however,  can  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  stimulates  and  encourages  private  business 
efforts  to  expand  sales  abroad.  Government  can 
help  enlarge  export  opportunities,  but  it  is  Ameri- 
can business  that  must  supply  and  sell  the  goods 
that  world  markets  demand. 

To  this  end  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  cooperation  with  other  department 
heads,  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Consultations  have  already  been  held 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  a  group  of  business  leaders 
will  be  asked  to  organize  an  export  drive  by  busi- 
ness, to  enlist  the  active  support  of  existing  na- 
tional and  local  business  groups,  to  discover  the 
sectors  in  which  better  results  can  be  obtained,  to 
assist  and  encourage  businessmen  newly  entering 
the  export  field,  to  strengthen  contacts  with  busi- 
ness groups  abroad,  and  to  develop  an  organiza- 
tion structure  adequate  to  these  purposes. 

The  individual  steps  in  this  export  program  are 

modest  ones.    Their  cumulative  effect,  however, 

will  be  substantial  if  American  enterprise  will 

make  the  necessary  effort.    With  the  support  of 

1  the  Congress,  this  Government  can  both  facilitate 

i  and  give  continued  impetus  to  the  expansion  of 
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our  exports  as  free  world  economic  progress  con- 
tinues to  enlarge  the  potential  for  international 
trade.  The  rising  tide  of  productivity  and  pros- 
perity in  many  nations  creates  a  timely  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  benefits  from  expanding  world 
trade.  By  pursuing  this  opportunity,  we  can  pro- 
mote vigorous  economic  growth  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  White  House, 
March  17, 1960. 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  DILLON 

Press  release  129  dated  March  17 

Until  very  recently  we  have  not  felt  that  our 
foreign  policy,  the  forwarding  of  our  worldwide 
interests,  carried  with  it  a  requirement  for  greatly 
increased  efforts  to  maximize  our  exports.  Today 
the  situation  is  quite  different.  A  substantial  ex- 
port surplus  is  now  vitally  important  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  is  for  this  reason  in  particular 
that  we  in  the  Department  of  State  are  joining 
wholeheartedly  with  our  friends  and  associates  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  common  effort 
to  stimulate  and  increase  our  exports. 

Today  any  businessman  who  works  to  sell 
American-made  products  abroad  should  know 
that  he  is  contributing  directly  and  importantly 
to  the  national  interest  and  the  national  good. 
Because  of  this  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  the 
full  support  of  American  business  in  this  effort. 
Once  the  situation  is  fully  understood  we  are  con- 
fident that  business  will  respond  to  the  very  best 
of  its  abilities. 

The  maintenance  of  substantial  American 
military  forces  abroad  and  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  our  economic  foreign  aid  programs  are 
essential  to  our  national  security.  Both  of  these 
are  an  absolute  necessity  today  if  stability  and 
progress  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  free  world. 
Both  of  these  require  for  their  proper  fulfillment 
a  continued  and  substantial  United  States  export 
surplus. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  war 
there  was  no  problem  about  exports  because  we 
were  the  only  large-scale  producers  and  our  sales 
were  limited  only  by  the  availability  of  dollars  in 
other  countries.  Today  the  industrialized  free 
world  has  recovered.    Our  friends  in  Europe  and 
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Japan  provide  strong  competition  for  our  efforts. 
In  some  areas  their  prices  are  much  lower  than 
ours;  in  many  others  this  is  not  the  case.  But 
they  work  day  and  night  to  increase  their  ex- 
ports. This  is  the  normal  situation  for  an  in- 
dustrialized country  such  as  ours.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  give  exports  the  same  sort  of 
priority  and  attention  as  others  do.  In  addition, 
of  course,  we  must  also  consider  that  we  are 
faced  by  an  increasing  aggressiveness  on  the  part 
of  international  communism  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade. 

In  the  field  of  trade,  during  the  past  year,  our 
friends  and  allies  dismantled  their  barriers 
against  dollar  imports  to  a  considerable  degree. 
This  trend  is  continuing,  and  by  the  end  of  this 
year  quota  discriminations  against  dollar  imports 
should  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  opens 
up  substantial  opportunities  for  additional 
exports.  But  the  day  is  past  when  our  goods  will 
simply  sell  themselves.  Both  Government  and 
business  must  make  additional  efforts  if  we  are 
to  obtain  the  beneficial  results  which  are  promised 
by  the  ending  of  dollar  discrimination. 

We  can  be  confident  that  other  countries  are 
working  with  us  today  in  this  great  effort.  We 
no  longer  stand  alone.  But  unless  we  as  a  na- 
tion reestablish  and  maintain  a  substantial  ex- 
port surplus,  we  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
continue  the  efforts  we  must  make  to  keep  the  free 
world  free — efforts,  mind  you,  that  are  essential 
to  our  own  freedom.  Today,  as  never  before,  we 
need  to  increase  our  exports  not  solely  for  com- 
mercial reasons  but  as  a  means  of  retaining  our 
position  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world.  Our  goods 
sold  abroad  not  only  act  as  ambassadors  of  the 
American  way  of  life  but  will  do  yeoman  serv- 
ice in  helping  us  to  meet  the  political,  military, 
and  economic  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  This  is  a 
task  for  American  private  business;  we  in  Gov- 
ernment intend  to  do  everything  possible  to  help. 


STATEMENT  BY   MR.  RAY  3 

A  national  program  to  promote  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  United  States  exports  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President  in  a  special  message  to 
the  Congress  today. 

A  rising  tide  of  prosperity  abroad  has  created 


3  Mr.  Ray  is  chairman  of  the  Interagency  Export  Pro- 
motion Task  Force. 


new  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  American  goods. 
The  President's  message  initiates  new  action  by 
the  executive  branch — especially  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank — in  a  series  of  coordinated  measures  to  im- 
prove and  expand  Government  services  to  private 
industry  in  the  development  of  world  trade  and  to 
enlist  increasing  cooperation  between  Government 
and  business  in  finding  new  markets  overseas. 

We  expect  the  program  will  stimulate  more 
production,  more  sales,  more  jobs,  and  more  im- 
petus to  economic  growth.  Our  exports  also 
should  help  raise  the  level  of  living  of  our  foreign 
customers. 

Characteristics  of  the  program  include  high 
priority  in  Government  policy  henceforth  to  be1 
given  to  export  expansion,  a  higher  plateau  of 
interest  and  activity  by  respective  Government 
agencies,  and  a  broader  participation  in  export, 
promotion  by  private  enterprise  on  a  sustained 
basis. 

Government  can  assist — and  will  assist  more 
than  ever — but  in  the  last  analysis,  business  itself 
must  make  and  sell  the  goods. 

The  program  is  the  result  of  several  months  ol 
intensive  survey  and  study  by  the  executive  branch 
of  current  trade  problems  and  foreign  trade 
opportunities. 

Reports  and  suggestions  were  received  from 
authorities  on  trade  in  the  private  sector  and  from 
Government  officials  at  home  and  abroad.  From 
preliminary  research  stemmed  the  establishment 
of  an  Interagency  Export  Promotion  Task  Force, 
which  continued  studies  and  consultations  with 
private  and  governmental  experts  and  recom- 
mended specific  plans  for  a  step-by-step  program 
to  increase  United  States  export  sales.  Detailed 
research  and  proposals  for  the  task  force  also  wen 
developed  by  an  Interagency  Steering  Committee 

The  interagency  task  force,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  program  was  developed,  consists  of  th( 
following  members:  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, chairman;  Under  Secretary  of  State;  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Director  of  th( 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Chairman  of  the  Counci 
of  Economic  Advisers;  Chairman  of  the  Counci 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy ;  and  President  of  th( 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Its  recommendations  have  been  accepted  by  th< 
pertinent  executive  branch  agencies,  and  they  now 
are  the  basis  for  the  national  export  expansior 
program,  which  the  President  announced  today. 
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REPORT    OF    INTERAGENCY     EXPORT    PROMO- 
TION TASK  FORCE 

A  National  Program  To  Expand  United  States  Exports 

The  program  is  the  result  of  several  months  intensive 
survey  and  study  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  current 
trade  problems  and  attractive  overseas  sales  opportuni- 
ties. Reports  and  suggestions  were  received  from  author- 
ities on  trade  in  the  private  sector  and  from  government 
officials  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Interagency  Task  Force  under  whose  direction  the 
program  was  developed  consists  of  the  following  members : 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Chairman ;  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget ;  Under  Secretary  of  State ;  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy ;  and,  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

In  addition,  other  interested  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Executive  Branch  were  consulted.  The  detailed 
research  and  planning  together  with  recommendations  for 
action  were  developed  for  the  Task  Force  by  an  Inter- 
agency Steering  Committee,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  International  Affairs  as  Chairman. 

To  the  extent  possible  parts  of  the  program  have  al- 
ready been  put  into  effect.  In  order  to  make  further 
progress  toward  a  fully  effective  program  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  however,  a  supplementary  appropriation  request 
will  be  forthcoming. 

The  program  recognizes  that  business  development  is 
essentially  the  responsibility  of  private  enterprise. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Executive  Branch  has  consulted 
with  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  United  States  business 
community.  Moreover,  it  is  proposed  that  there  be  estab- 
lished a  compact  organizing  group  of  business  leaders  to 
plan  and  promote  an  export  drive  by  business,  to  enlist 
the  active  support  of  existing  national  and  local  business 
groups,  to  find  sectors  in  which  better  results  can  be 
obtained,  to  assist  and  encourage  business  groups  abroad, 
and  to  develop  an  organizational  structure  adequate  for 
these  purposes. 


Fundamentals  of  the  Program 

Progress  toward  the  achievement  of  an  expansion  of 
United  States  exports  in  growing  world  markets  is  de- 
pendent on  vigorous,  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  under- 
takings at  home  and  abroad.  United  States  business  and 
industry  must  bear  the  principal  responsibility  for  a  more 
vigorous  and  effective  commercial  effort  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  Government  can  and  should  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  undertake  the  effort  and 
provide  facilities  and  services  to  promote  their  success  in 
the  national  interest. 

Our  studies  and  field  reports  clearly  show  that  addi- 
tional U.S.  Government  efforts  in  the  export  promotion 
field  can  be  fully  effective  only  if  private  enterprise  can 
be  stimulated  to  take  a  much  more  active  interest  in  the 
export  field.  It  is  believed  that  the  recommendations  in 
this  report  collectively  provide  real  hope  for  the  future 


and  represent  a  course  of  action  which  should  be  initiated 
now. 

The  following  are  the  fundamentals : 

1.  The  Executive  Branch  will  give  priority  to  the  pro- 
motion of  U.S.  exports  as  being  in  the  national  interest. 
A  sense  of  urgency,  national  purpose  and  dedication  of 
intellectual  and  physical  resources  to  this  end  is  required. 
The  Departments  of  Commerce  and  State  will  accord  this 
program  high  priority. 

2.  An  integrated  export  promotion  drive,  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  be  initiated  immediately  and  developed  a<s 
rapidly  as  possible. 

a.  The  Department  of  Commerce  would  undertake  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  U.S.  business  in  export  trade 
through  a  variety  of  vigorous  promotion  programs.  To 
achieve  a  major  increase  in  exports,  firms  new  to  the 
trade  and  those  already  exporting  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  value  of  export  markets,  the  importance  of  ex- 
panded exports  to  the  national  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  facilities  made  available  by  the  Government  to 
assist  them.  United  States  businessmen  should  be  so 
stimulated  and  oriented  toward  foreign  market  oppor- 
tunities. Particular  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  needs 
of  medium-sized  and  smaller  business  firms. 

b.  The  Department  of  Commerce  would  improve  and 
expand  its  export  trade  services.  Included  in  this  pro- 
posed improvement  and  expansion  are:  The  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  foreign  market  surveys  on  a  specific 
product  and  country  basis;  improved  techniques  for  dis- 
semination of  trade  opportunity  leads,  analysis  of  major 
competitive  weaknesses  of  U.S.  exports,  information  on 
foreign  economic  and  trade  conditions  and  practical  ad- 
vice designed  to  help  American  firms  get  into  the  export 
business ;  and  increased  efforts  to  improve  personal  con- 
tact with  American  businessmen  through  domestic  field 
offices.  A  significant  increase  in  Department  of  Com- 
merce personnel  will  be  required  to  carry  out  these 
functions. 

c.  The  Department  of  State  would  establish  a  vigorous 
re-emphasis  upon  trade  promotional  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Foreign  Service.  Greater  efforts  would  be  devoted 
to  assisting  U.S.  business  to  find  and  compete  for  export 
markets.  To  this  end,  Commercial  Officers  have  been 
directed  to  travel  more  widely  in  their  area  of  assign- 
ment, give  more  personal  attention  to  visiting  business- 
men, attend  bid  openings  to  the  extent  practicable,  and 
encourage  use  of  U.S.  standards  and  specifications. 

d.  The  Department  of  State  would  effect  significant 
expansion  in  the  number  of  Commercial  Officers  and  staff 
assigned  to  export  promotion  work  as  required.  Such 
expansion  would  be  kept  in  balance  with  development 
of  the  program  in  the  United  States,  domestic  facilities 
for  dissemination  of  Foreign  Service  reports  and  the 
increasing  demands  for  services  abroad.  Personnel  for 
this  program  would  be  recruited  among  experienced  busi- 
nessmen, the  present  Foreign  Service,  and  younger  men 
and  women  wishing  to  qualify  for  a  Foreign  Service 
career. 

e.  The  Export-Import  Bank  would  provide  export 
guaranties  of  noncommercial  risks  for  sliort  term  trans- 
actions.    Additionally,  the  Bank  will  undertake  the  ex- 
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pansion  and  improvement  of  existing  credit  and  compre- 
hensive guaranty  facilities  for  medium-term  export 
transactions.  These  new  facilities  are  needed  to  facil- 
itate an  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  and  will  be  supplemen- 
tary to  and  will  not  compete  with  private  banking 
institutions.  Tbe  details  of  the  new  program  are  to  be 
announced  by  the  Bank. 

f.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  would  expand  its 
agricultural  trade  promotion  activities  to  increase  the 
sale  of  farm  products  aoroad. 

3.  Promotion  of  travel  to  the  United  States  will  oe 
given  additional  emphasis. 

Background 

The  revival  of  free  world  industrial  strength,  particu- 
larly in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  and  the  increase  in 
the  participation  of  these  nations  in  the  world's  com- 
merce, together  with  necessary  expenditures  abroad  to 
meet  the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States,  have  resulted  in  a  large  deficit  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

It  is  now  U.S.  policy  to  bring  the  balance  of  payments 
situation  into  "reasonable  equilibrium",  and  possible  cor- 
rective action  is  being  explored  on  many  fronts.  It  seems 
highly  improbable  that  our  present  balance  of  payments 
deficit  can  be  reduced  to  an  acceptable  level  without  an 
energetic  and  sustained  export  drive  by  private  enter- 
prise, with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

These  circumstances  present  a  new  challenge  to  U.S. 
interest  in  international  trade.  The  economies  of  the 
industrially  advanced  countries  have  not  only  recovered 
but  have  reached  unprecedented  heights.  Increasingly, 
their  products  have  entered  the  international  market  in 
competition  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Further, 
recently  intensified  efforts  to  encourage  greater  trade 
liberalization  by  countries  abroad  have  had  a  salutary 
effect. 

If  the  U.S.  is  to  maintain  and  increase  its  exports  in 
growing  world  markets,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  embark 
upon  a  national  program  to  increase  our  trade.  Foreign 
policy,  fiscal  policy,  and  business  reasons  require,  in  our 
national  interest,  that  we  place  high  priority  on  selling 
United  States  products  and  services  abroad.  In  this  way 
U.S.  business  can  be  encouraged  to  meet  this  increasing 
competition  and  to  take  advantage  of  new  export  oppor- 
tunities now  arising  as  a  result  of  the  general  elimina- 
tion of  trade  and  currency  restrictions  on  American 
products.  The  encouragement  of  tourist  traffic  to  the 
United  States  is  of  similar  importance. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  has  developed  a  program  for  Government 
action  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  which 
will  enable  the  Government  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  in 
this  respect  to  American  business  and  industry  and  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  principal  burden  of  preparation  and  implementa- 
tion of  this  program  devolves  upon  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  State. 

The  program  calls  for  joint  efforts  at  home  and  abroad 
and  requires  an  integrated  and  coordinated  effort.  The 
program  will  be  initiated  immediately,  first  efforts  di- 
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rected  toward  major  markets  having  convertible  currer 
cies,  and  continued  on  a  sustained  basis  over  the  longe 
term. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  consequences  of  our  export  effort 
upon  friendly  countries,  the  proposed  program  has  bee: 
designed  to : 

1.  Maintain  the  United  States  position  as  a  leader  t 
the  promotion  of  mutually  beneficial  international  trade 

2.  Strengthen  the  balance  of  payments  position  of  th 
United  States  to  assure  its  continued  ability  to  purchas 
supplies  from  abroad ; 

3.  Extend  the  benefits  of  trade  to  the  American  peopl 
generally,  by  stimulating  in  U.S.  industry  an  increase' 
interest  in  export  trade ; 

4.  Assure  for  American  industry  the  full  opportunity  t 
share  in  the  expanding  market  in  the  industrially  deve 
oped  countries  of  the  free  world ; 

5.  Increase  private  U.S.  business  participation  in  th 
economies  of  less  developed  countries,  and  thus  assist  thes 
countries  in  their  development  efforts ; 

6.  Enable  U.S.  business,  both  large  and  small,  to  id 
crease  their  sales  abroad  and  thereby  add  to  the  growt 
of  the  economy. 

As  presently  constituted  the  Government's  services  t 
business  are  designed  primarily  to  provide  information  r< 
lating  to  domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  to  facilitate  con' 
merce.  Activities  have  been  primarily  factual,  analytica 
and  of  a  service  character  rather  than  advisory  with  r< 
spect  to  foreign  commerce.  Resources  have  been  inad< 
quate  to  permit  the  undertaking  of  programs  designe 
primarily  to  enable  U.S.  industry  to  enter  into  competitic 
for  export  markets.  The  Government's  role  has  bee 
primarily  one  of  facilitation. 

The  U.S.  will  continue  to  press  for  trade  liberalizatio 
actions  by  other  governments.  It  is  expected  that  th 
U.S.  program  to  increase  the  number  of  countries  wit 
which  it  has  Treaties  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Nav 
gation  will  also  serve  to  influence  favorably  the  positio 
of  the  American  exporters. 

Description  of  Program 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  the  Tas 
Force's  conclusions  as  to  the  major  features  of  the  pr< 
gram  and  how  the  program  should  be  launched  and  ca: 
ried  into  effect.  Detailed  budget  justifications  for  th 
supplemental  appropriations  required  for  the  full  deve 
opment  of  the  program  are  being  prepared  and  will  t 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  normal  manner. 

1.  Utilization  of  Present  Resources 

The  Task  Force  concludes  that  the  importance  of  th 
export  program  requires  maximum  effort  in  the  use  & 
existing  resources  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of  tfc 
Department  of  Commerce  so  that  the  program  would  n( 
be  unduly  delayed  until  new  funds  might  be  appropriate 
To  this  end  a  number  of  steps  have  already  been  taken  c 
are  in  the  process  of  being  put  into  effect. 

Until  additional  funds  become  available  these  effor 
should  produce  a  number  of  tangible  benefits  to  Unite 
States  exporters.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Task  Force  thJ 
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the  recasting  of  existing  programs  is  of  great  importance 
but  that  this  alone  cannot  provide  resources  necessary 
for  an  effective  export  program  of  the  magnitude  envis- 
aged. 

2.  Stimulating  Business  Interest  in  Export  Markets 

In  order  better  to  alert  U.S.  industry  to  the  opportuni- 
ties for  profitable  business  in  foreign  markets,  extensive 
efforts  to  stimulate  interest  in  exports  should  be  under- 
taken throughout  the  country  immediately. 

This  calls  for  careful  planning  so  that  the  promotional 
work  can  be  undertaken  in  those  cities  of  the  United 
States  where  goods  are  produced  that  are  likely  to  prove 
attractive  for  marketing  abroad.  Contact  with  U.S.  busi- 
ness already  is  indicating  the  types  of  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Foreign  Service  of  greatest 
value  in  expanding  trade. 

The  stimulation  of  business  interest  in  exports  is  a 
day-to-day  function  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  export  program  contemplates  that  additional  direc- 
tion and  support  will  be  given  to  such  efforts,  and  that 
primary  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  personal  contacts 
between  the  staff  of  the  Department  and  businessmen  and 
trade  association  leaders. 

To  the  maximum  degree  possible  business,  trade  groups, 
banks,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.,  will  be  urged  and 
equipped  to  point  out  the  opportunities  in  foreign  trade 
and  otherwise  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  national  export  program. 

I  3.  Improving  Trade  Services 

Improvement  in  U.S.  Government  trade  services  for 
U.S.  business  involves  three  main  lines  of  effort — (a)  bet- 
ter quality,  greater  depth,  and  more  specific  detail  of  a 
practical  character  on  a  product  basis;  (b)  wider  dis- 
semination  of  trade  leads,  together  with  greater  "pin- 
pointing" of  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms  likely  to  be  able 
to  use  the  leads;  and  (c)  increased  output  of  the  Foreign 
Service  in  terms  of  trade  leads  developed,  representa- 
tional efforts  to  be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  U.S.  business, 
and  related  services  to  assist  active  foreign  sales  efforts 
by  U.S.  business. 

4.  Foreign  Service  Trade  Promotion  Activity 

The  program  envisaged  by  this  report  calls  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  Foreign  Service  commercial  activity  and  an 
increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  existing  activities.  For- 
eign Service  Officers  engaged  in  commercial  activity  will 
work  in  close  and  frequent  association  with  business, 
trade  and  industrial  groups,  as  well  as  with  similar  offi- 
cials of  other  governments. 

5.  Increased   Participation   in   Trade   Fairs    and   Trade 

Missions 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  U.S.  participa- 
tion, both  by  private  industry  and  Government,  in  trade 


fairs  and  trade  missions  can  have  immediate  and  prac- 
tical results  as  a  means  of  stimulating  U.S.  exports. 

Greater  emphasis,  however,  now  will  be  placed  upon 
the  promotion  of  United  States  exports  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  With  additional  emphasis  on  follow- 
up  efforts  to  assure  exploitation  of  trade  leads  generated 
by  trade  fairs  and  trade  missions,  the  results  in  terms  of 
new  business  should  be  further  enhanced.  An  expanded 
trade  fair  and  trade  missions  program  will  be  a  significant 
factor  in  a  successful  export  drive.  Trade  fair  participa- 
tion by  the  U/S.  Government  therefore  would  be  pro- 
gressively increased  and  the  number  of  trade  missions 
would  be  expanded, 

6.  Pilot  U.S.  Trade  Centers 

There  would  be  established  on  a  pilot  basis,  two  per- 
manent type  U.S.  trade  centers  to  operate  as  an  intensified 
extension  of  the  Foreign  Service  commercial  activities: 
one  to  be  located  in  an  industrially  advanced  country; 
the  other  in  a  less  developed  country.  The  exhibit  opera- 
tion would  be  under  the  direct  management  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  exhibit  manager,  and  provide  a 
means  of  displaying  U.S.  products  on  a  continuing  basis. 
This  is  designed  to  provide  an  ever-varied  display  of  U.S. 
products  of  interest  to  potential  foreign  customers. 

7.  Improving  Overseas  Commercial  Facilities 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  trade  promotional  ad- 
vantages of  commercial  libraries  and  reading  rooms  at 
posts  abroad,  it  is  proposed  that  they  will  be  better 
equipped,  better  staffed,  and  better  located  where  needed 
so  as  to  serve  business. 

8.  Expanding  Promotion  of  Travel  to  the  United  States 
Increased  emphasis  would  be  placed  upon  promoting 

travel  to  the  United  States,  with  programs  and  materials 
being  prepared  in  the  United  States  and  increased  activ- 
ity undertaken  at  home  and  abroad  to  forward  the  pro- 
gram. A  detailed  program  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Interagency  Travel  Committee. 

9.  Supporting  Activities 

The  export  program  being  recommended  herein  by  the 
Task  Force  has  taken  into  account  the  need  for  improved 
supporting  services,  such  as  recruiting  and  training  of 
new  Commercial  Officers  to  be  assigned  overseas  and 
Department  of  Commerce  trade  specialists  to  serve  in 
Washington  and  the  field  offices  in  the  United  States. 
These  services  would  be  phased  in  accordance  with  the 
substantive  requirements  of  the  programs  they  are  de- 
signed to  serve.  Present  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Foreign  Service  personnel  would  be  given  training  to 
supplement  their  background  and  knowledge  relating  to 
trade  promotion.  Improved  communications  between 
overseas  posts  and  the  Commerce  Department  have  been 
planned  and  already  partially  put  into  effect. 
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THE   CONGRESS 


The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1961 


Following  are  statements  made  by  Secretary 
Herter,  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  and  International 
Cooperation  Administration  Director  James  W. 
Riddleberger  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program  for  fiscal  year  1961} 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER,  MARCH  22 

Press  release  146  dated  March  22 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  as  you  inaugurate  your 
annual  review  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  jointly  engage  in  this 
periodic  assessment  of  our  national  interests 
abroad,  of  the  factors  for  good  and  for  evil  which 
confront  us,  and  of  the  policies  and  programs 
which  we  should  pursue  in  these  circumstances. 
The  examination  of  executive  branch  conclusions 
and  proposals  from  the  perspective  of  our  elected 
representatives  in  the  legislative  branch  is  a 
healthy  process  and  one  which  has  proven  its  value 
many  times. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  this  morning  with 
regard  to  our  assessment  of  the  international  scene 
and  the  importance  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram as  an  essential  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

As  you  know,  we  face  in  the  coming  months  a 
period  of  negotiations  of  critical  importance.  The 
extent  or  degree  to  which  these  negotiations  may 
succeed  in  reducing  international  tensions  or  the 


1  For  texts  of  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  1961  and  state- 
ments by  Secretary  Herter  and  Mr.  Dillon  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  see  Bulletin  of 
Mar.  7,  1960,  p.  369 ;  for  statements  by  Mr.  Riddleberger 
and  Vance  Brand,  Managing  Director  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  21,  1960,  pp.  445  and  453. 
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burden  of  military  expense  cannot  be  predicted. 
We  must  and  we  shall  continue  to  demonstrate  our 
will  for  peace  and  the  peaceful  solution  of  inter- 
national conflicts. 

The  fact  of  discussions,  of  negotiations,  is  of 
course  a  hopeful  portent.  However,  it  is  not  a 
fact  which  of  itself  alters  the  basic  conflict  of  ideas 
and  ideologies.  Nor  does  it  warrant  any  relaxa- 
tion of  our  efforts  to  safeguard  ourselves  and  our 
friends  and  allies  from  the  menace  of  international 
communism. 

Goals  of  Communism  Unchanged 

For  we  must  look  at  the  world  as  it  is  and 
at  the  realities  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
The  harsh  and  basic  fact  is  that  we  live  in  a 
world  in  which  but  a  fraction  of  the  world's 
peoples  enjoy  both  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  harsh  and  basic  fact  is  that  approximately 
a  third  of  the  people  of  the  world  live  under 
the  domination  and  control  of  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. The  harsh  and  basic  fact  is  that  out- 
side the  Communist  bloc  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  in  the  world  today  are  struggling  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  curse  of  poverty  and  that 
these  peoples  are  greatly  concerned  to  find  the 
shortest  and  most  effective  way  to  improve  their 
material  conditions. 

Most  important,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  goal  of  communism  remains  unchanged. 
The  Communists  believe  that  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  capitalistic  system  must  collapse  and  that 
it  must  be  succeeded  by  classless,  socialist  socie- 
ties. They  believe  that  those  who  understand 
this  principle  of  historic  inevitability  have  a 
right  and  an  obligation  to  impose  their  views 
on  others  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause. 
These  men  believe  that  any  action  which  advances 
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their  cause  is  morally  right.  They  believe  that 
totalitarian  government  under  the  control  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
right,  necessary,  and  natural  form  of  government 
until  the  capitalist  states  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  into  the  fold  and  capitalism  eliminated 
from  their  lives  and  minds.  Ultimately,  they 
believe,  a  world  of  freedom  and  plenty  for  all  can 
be  attained  in  a  stateless  and  classless  Communist 
society.  No  Communist  leader  denies  this  creed; 
on  the  contrary,  its  promulgation  is  constantly 
reiterated. 

We  are  also  seeking  to  employ  the  program  to 
promote  achievement  of  international  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  and  thus  to  relieve  tensions. 
A  settlement  of  the  long  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  over  the  complex  question  of  the 
use  of  Indus  basin  waters  is  being  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  assurance  of  our  willingness  to 
join  with  other  nations  in  helping  to  finance  the 

;  development  of  the  Indus  basin.2 

The  Communists  do  not  just  talk  about  their 
creed.    They  use  the  resources,  human  and  mate- 

;  rial,  of  a  great  empire  controlling  a  third  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  They  have  great  military 
strength ;  they  are  well  organized ;  their  progress 
in  educating  and  developing  their  people  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  These  very  real  powers  sup- 
port and  are  fully  employed  to  advance  the  cause 
to  which  they  are  dedicated.  This  powerful,  cru- 
sading, and  dedicated  force  is  indeed  a  threat  to 
our  security  which  we  cannot  ignore  without  the 
gravest  peril.  We  must  continue  and  strengthen 
our  efforts  in  union  with  other  free  men  to  safe- 
guard our  right  to  progress  within  institutions  of 
our  own  free  choice. 

U.S.  Responsiveness  to  Needs  of  the  Times 

Our  belief  that  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
an  essential  instrument  for  peace  and  progress 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  or  do  assume  it  is 
an  instrument  of  either  a  static  or  perfect  design. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  assure  its  responsive- 
ness to  the  needs  of  the  times  and  its  effectiveness 
in  meeting  these  needs. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  find  it  possible  to  adjust 

our  assistance  downward  as  the  capacity  of  recipi- 

!  ent  nations  to  provide  for  themselves  increases. 

;  Economic  assistance  to  most  of  Europe  is  a  thing 


of  the  past;  military  assistance  is  no  longer  re- 
quired by  a  number  of  our  NATO  partners.  In- 
deed to  an  increasing  degree  those  nations  which 
have  benefited  from  our  help  in  the  past  are  not 
only  assuming  a  greater  share  of  the  common 
defense  costs  but  are  also  aiding  in  the  meeting  of 
the  needs  of  other  nations  for  economic 
development. 

Similarly,  the  Congress  has  urged  and  we  agree 
that  our  programs  must  be  and  are  dynamic  in  ad- 
justing the  flow  of  resources  to  those  areas  where 
the  requisite  determination  and  capacity  to  em- 
ploy them  fruitfully  exists.  The  program  is  and 
must  be  responsive  and  selective  in  this  respect. 

In  Africa  the  program  proposes  a  new  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  emerging  nations  for  educa- 
tion and  training.  Through  a  special  fund,  iden- 
tified with  the  region  of  tropical  Africa  rather 
than  with  specific  national  states,  it  is  our  hope 
and  belief  we  can  foster  and  help  common  ap- 
proaches to  the  meeting  of  basic  needs  for  devel- 
oping human  skills. 

We  have  also  given  and  continue  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  providing 
grant  economic  assistance  to  other  nations.  The 
amendment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  stemming 
from  this  committee — section  503(c) — was  a  wel- 
come stimulus  to  a  careful  and  objective  reap- 
praisal of  these  programs.  Our  report  of  plans 
for  progressive  reduction  and  eventual  termina- 
tion of  grant  economic  aid,3  where  practicable,  has 
been  provided  to  you,  and  Mr.  Dillon  will  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  these  plans  with  you  in  such  de- 
tail as  you  may  wish. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  committee  to 
authorize  funds  this  year  for  military  assistance, 
I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
we  envisage  a  loiver  level  of  deliveries  of  military 
equipment  in  the  future  than  the  average  delivery 
levels  of  the  past  several  years.  Also  of  interest 
to  you  is  the  fact  that  programing  of  military 
assistance  is  being  revised  to  assure  more  effective 
foreign  policy  guidance  and  a  greater  degree  of 
participation  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  our 
ambassadors  abroad.  Both  of  these  actions  re- 
flect responsiveness  to  the  expressed  views  of  this 
committee. 


|      For  background,  see  ibid.,  p.  442. 
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3  For  text  of  a  general  summary  report  on  grant  eco- 
nomic assistance  relating  to  defense  support  and  special 
assistance  programs,  see  ibid.,  p.  460. 
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In  sum,  while  the  detail  of  the  program  and  of 
its  coordination  can  be  best  provided  you  through 
other  witnesses,  I  am  personally  satisfied  that  it 
is  being  continuously  improved  in  both  concep- 
tion and  administration,  that  it  is  a  dynamic  and 
flexible  program,  and  above  all  an  essential  one 
for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  our  interests. 

Reasons  for  Mutual  Security  Program 

In  the  world  today,  the  free  nations  are  faced 
with  both  the  threat  of  communism  and  the  ap- 
peal of  communism.  Those  nations  which  enjoy 
any  measure  of  prosperity  and  freedom  are 
threatened  with  its  loss.  Those  nations  which 
have  little  are  promised  easy  and  rapid  advance. 
The  objective  of  international  communism  is  the 
same  in  either  case,  to  bring  them  under  Commu- 
nist control. 

Against  the  threat  of  Communist  expansion  by 
force  or  threat  of  force  we  and  other  free  peo- 
ples have  constructed  a  barrier  of  defensive 
strength.  The  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
that  barrier  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  and  pri- 
mary importance  to  our  security.  The  Mutual 
Security  Program  is  essential  to  this  task. 

Military  strength  is  an  imperative  not  only  to 
prevent  expansion  by  force  but  to  create  and  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  of  security  and  confidence 
within  which  the  basic  problems  of  human  bet- 
terment can  be  tackled. 

The  United  States  is  a  prosperous  and  for- 
tunate nation.  Yet  few,  if  any,  in  this  country 
would  deny  the  need  and  opportunity  for  im- 
provement in  the  status  of  millions  of  our  own 
people.  How  much  greater  the  need  and  the  op- 
portunity for  improvement  of  the  status  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  outside  the 
Communist  bloc  who  are  struggling  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  curse  of  a  poverty  we  find  difficult 
to  imagine. 

Why  is  the  welfare  of  other  peoples  a  matter 
of  concern  to  us  ?  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  ignor- 
ing their  problems  and  their  needs  would  inev- 
itably leave  them  no  alternative  but  recourse  to 
the  Communists.  It  is  also  true  that  their  absorp- 
tion into  the  Communist  fold  would  confront  us 
with  a  grim,  if  not  hopeless,  security  position.  Of 
these  aspects  we  are  well  aware  and  must  take 
measures  accordingly. 

Yet  our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  human  beings 


has  a  deeper  and  more  meaningful  basis  and  justi- 
fication than  merely  protecting  our  own  posses- 
sions and  freedom. 

Our  efforts  to  defend  our  way  of  life,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  Communist  power,  are  not 
efforts  to  impose  our  views  on  others  or  to  require 
a  common  fealty  to  the  United  States.  The  ef- 
forts we  make  to  help  others  to  defend  themselves, 
to  achieve  progress,  are  basically  and  fundamen- 
tally a  part  of  our  own  creed. 

We  believe  in  the  right  of  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions freely  to  choose  their  own  ways  of  life ;  we 
believe  in  cooperation,  based  on  respect,  with  other 
nations;  we  believe  in  the  dignity,  rights,  liberties, 
and  importance  of  the  individual  man,  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  state  to  the  interests  and  will  of 
its  citizens;  we  believe  in  decision  by  discussion •) 
and  dissent,  in  tolerance,  in  governments  of  laws, 
not  of  men,  and  in  peace  with  justice. 

These  are  the  beliefs  on  which  our  Nation  was! 
founded,  on  which  it  grew  strong  and  great,  and 
on  which  its  future  strength  and  greatness  depend. 
It  is  these  beliefs  which  motivate  us  to  join  with 
others  in  the  defense  of  them.  It  is  because  we, 
believe  in  these  concepts  that  we  wish  to  assure 
that  other  men  may  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy, 
the  blessings  of  life  in  a  free  society. 

Thus  our  efforts  in  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram have  high  purposes.  We  seek  to  defend  our- 
selves and  to  assure  our  own  security;  we  seek 
equally  to  support  the  right  of  every  nation  freely 
to  determine  its  own  system  of  government;  we 
seek  equally  to  help  in  the  progressive  betterment 
of  human  beings.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
have  had  a  Mutual  Security  Program;  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  should  and  must  continue  it. 


STATEMENT   BY   UNDER   SECRETARY    DILLON, 
MARCH  22 

Press  release  145  dated  March  22 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
committee  and  particularly  at  this  early  stage  ir 
your  consideration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1961. 

We  are  asking  reenactment  of  the  basic  Mutua 
Security  Act,  with  relatively  few  modifications 
These  are  intended  to  facilitate  effective  admin 
istration  and  to  relax  certain  requirements  whicl 
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hamper  our  capacity  to  cope  with  such  specific 
challenges  as  the  Indus  Kiver  basin  development 
and  the  needs  of  the  Palestine  refugees  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  sum  requested  is  $4,175  billion.  Although 
it  is  a  somewhat  larger  amount  than  was  sought 
last  year,  it  will  merely  permit  expenditures  to  be 
maintained  at  about  current  levels.  The  bulk  of 
the  increase  is  concentrated  on  the  military  as- 
sistance program,  which  has  been  squeezed  to  the 
point  where  expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  decline  to  about  $1.8  billion— 25  percent 
less  than  the  average  annual  rate  of  the  past  5 
years. 

I  shall  confine  my  discussion  to  certain  elements 
of  the  program  which  I  feel  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  this  committee.    They  are: 

First,  the  prospect  for  reducing  grant  aid ; 

Second,  the  possibility  of  accelerating  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Taiwan ; 

Third,  the  opportunity  for  progress  in  South 
Asia; 

Fourth,  the  need  to  make  a  start  toward  dealing 
with  the  requirements  of  tropical  Africa ; 

Fifth,  the  situation  of  the  Palestine  refugees; 

Finally,  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the 
United  States  economy. 

The  Prospect  for  Reducing  Grant  Economic  Aid 

A  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
March  4  on  "Grant  Economic  Assistance  Kelat- 
ing  to  Defense  Support  and  Special  Assistance 
Programs."  Prepared  in  accordance  with  section 
503(c)  of  the  act,  it  is  the  condensed  result  of  a 
4-month  review  which  enlisted  the  efforts  of  coun- 
try experts  in  Washington,  as  well  as  country 
teams  abroad. 

The  purposes  of  the  review  were:  first,  to  in- 
sure that  proposed  grant  aid  programs  were  at  the 
minimum  level  consistent  with  United  States  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  objectives; 
second,  to  meet  those  objectives  through  loans 
i  rather  than  grants  wherever  feasible  and  appro- 
priate; third,  to  insure  that  the  programing  of 
grant  aid  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  represented  a 
firm  step  toward  a  definite  longer  range  goal. 

Most  of  our  present  grant  aid  programs  were 
created  to  meet  political  and  military  emergencies 
in  the  Far  East  and  Near  East — either  in  response 


to  direct  Communist  aggression  or  to  crises  at- 
tending the  birth  of  newly  independent  nations  in 
conditions  of  instability  and  insecurity. 

The  situations  which  led  to  the  inauguration  of 
our  programs  are  still  largely  with  us.  They 
constitute  valid  and  compelling  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing grant  aid.  However,  improving  condi- 
tions and  rising  national  incomes  will  permit 
most  of  the  recipient  nations  to  finance  more  of 
their  needs  out  of  their  own  resources.  They  are 
making  sufficient  progress  to  warrant  our  envision- 
ing progressive  reductions  in  grant  aid  without 
jeopardizing  our  objectives. 

The  plans  for  such  reductions  presume  that 
rising  national  incomes  can  be  maintained  in 
recipient  countries.  They  also  presume  that  grant 
aid  will  be  continued  where  essential  needs  cannot 
be  met  out  of  rising  incomes.  However,  where  aid 
contributes  directly  to  economic  development  and 
thus  generates  income  with  which  to  repay 
borrowing,  it  is  presumed  that  essential  needs  will 
be  met  increasingly  through  loans. 

These  plans  are  designed  to  accelerate  progress 
by  providing  more  development  assistance  and  by 
encouraging  recipient  countries  to  make  better 
use  of  their  own  resources.  They  do  not  con- 
template either  the  abandonment  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  or  the  substitution  of  loans  for 
grants  where  loans  would  not  be  appropriate. 

We  therefore  seek  continued  authority  for  grant 
aid,  although  we  shall  strive  to  keep  such  pro- 
grams to  a  minimum.  The  committee  will  note 
that  reductions  are  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1961 
in  12  out  of  22  existing  grant  aid  programs,  in- 
cluding 9  of  the  12  defense  support  programs.  Of 
the  remainder,  3  are  proposed  at  the  current  level. 
Minor  increases  are  proposed  for  3  others.  The 
situation  in  4  special  cases  requires  increases. 

As  for  future  years,  these  plans  envisage  pro- 
gressive reductions  in  most  of  the  present  grant 
programs.  We  have  based  these  plans  on  what  we 
now  consider  to  be  reasonable  and  realistic  pre- 
sumptions, but  many  of  their  elements  are  dif- 
ficult to  predict.  Among  these  elements  are  po- 
litical factors,  economic  policy  adjustments,  the 
state  of  export  markets,  progress  in  improving 
internal  administration,  plus  other  intangibles 
which  are  beyond  our  control  and  frequently 
beyond  the  control  of  the  governments  of  the  re- 
cipient countries.    We  expect  to  carry  out  these 
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plans  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  But  we  would  be 
less  than  candid  if  we  did  not  clearly  point  out 
that  future  developments  could  invalidate  the 
presumptions  underlying  these  plans. 

In  short,  we  are  completely  in  accord  with  the 
objectives  of  section  503(c).  The  program  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1961  represents  substantial 
advances  toward  these  objectives.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  effort  to  reduce  grant  aid. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  a  prerequisite  for  progress 
in  this  field  is  the  availability  of  adequate  financ- 
ing for  economic  development  purposes.  We 
have  presumed  that  our  friends  in  other  indus- 
trialized countries  whose  economies  are  showing 
such  marked  progress  will  make  increasingly 
heavy  contributions  toward  economic  develop- 
ment. We  also  presume  that  the  United  States 
will  do  its  share  by  increasing  its  appropriations 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Accordingly, 
we  are  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $700  million 
in  1961  for  this  purpose — an  increase  of  $150 
million. 

The  Economic  Development  of  Taiwan 

In  preparing  this  year's  program,  we  concluded 
that  Taiwan's  ability  to  progress  economically 
might  be  significantly  accelerated.  Harassed  by 
repeated  military  attacks— and  contributing  pro- 
portionately more  out  of  a  low  income  to  defense 
than  almost  any  other  free-world  country- 
Taiwan  nevertheless  offers  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful prospects  for  economic  growth  of  any  newly 
developing  country  bordering  on  the  Sino-Soviet 
empire.  Taiwan  has  achieved  a  significant  rate  of 
growth  in  national  income,  thus  enabling  us  to 
progressively  reduce  our  grant  aid  over  the  past 
several  years. 

The  Government  of  China  has  recently  pro- 
posed a  program  of  economic  reform  to  reinforce 
and  enhance  the  material  progress  of  the  people 
of  Taiwan  and  has  solicited  our  cooperation.  We 
propose  to  respond  by  maintaining  next  year's  de- 
fense support  program  at  approximately  the  cur- 
rent level,  earmarking  a  portion  of  these  funds 
for  the  support  of  Taiwan's  rapidly  expanding 
private  industries.  We  also  propose  to  expand 
the  financing  of  projects  in  Taiwan  out  of  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  resources. 

Taiwan  presents  the  free  world  with  a  challeng- 
ing opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  a  high  rate 
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of  economic  growth  can  be  maintained  in  Asia 
without  the  oppressive  and  inhuman  excesses  that 
characterize  Communist  China's  forced-draft 
economic  programs.  The  major  effort  will,  of 
course,  be  made  by  the  people  of  Taiwan  them- 
selves. The  contribution  expected  of  us  is  rela- 
tively modest.    It  is,  nonetheless,  a  critical  one. 

The  Needs  of  South  Asia 

An  equally  promising  opportunity  exists  in 
South  Asia.  Here,  two  heavily  populated  coun- 
tries, India  and  Pakistan,  achieved  independence 
in  the  early  aftermath  of  World  War  II  and  have 
struggled  ever  since  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
their  impoverished  peoples.  These  governments 
and  peoples  are  as  dedicated  to  maintaining  their 
independence  and  freedom  as  they  are  to  improvJ 
ing  living  standards.  The  eyes  of  the  entire 
world,  and  particularly  of  the  people  of  othei 
newly  developing  countries,  are  focused  on  theii 
attempts  to  attain  economic  progress  in  freedom 
The  need  to  help  them  in  their  struggle  has  beer 
accepted  as  an  important  responsibility  by  a  num 
ber  of  the  free  world's  more  industrializec 
countries. 

Their  efforts  have  been  hampered  in  the  past  b? 

a  conflict  arising  out  of  the  conditions  undei 

which  they  attained  independence.    Only  recentl] 

have  prospects  arisen  for  resolving  that  conflict 

The  International  Bank  was  thus  recently  able  t< 

announce  significant  progress  toward  an  agree 

ment  on  a  major  program  to  develop  the  Indu 

basin  for  the  benefit  of  both  India  and  Pakistan 

The  resources  of  the  Bank  will  be  supplements 

by  contributions  from  a  number  of  prospering 

free- world  countries,  including  the  United  States 

For  fiscal  year  1961,  the  Congress  is  asked  to 

support  this  enterprise  and  to  authorize  certaii 

exceptions  from  normal  procedures  to  permit  ou 

full  participation.    Such  United  States  financin; 

as  may  be  needed  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  196 

will  be  provided  by  the  Development  Loan  Func 

In  addition  to  this  dramatic  project  both  Indi 

and  Pakistan  are  embarked  on  major  long-rang 

economic    development    programs.     These    pre 

grams  are  about  to  be  accelerated.    Their  success 

ful  advancement  must  continue  as  a  major  foreig 

policy  objective  for  us  and  for  our  allies,  man 

of  whom  are  making  substantial  contribution: 

Expanded  efforts  will  be  required  of  all.    On 

capacity  to  play  our  proper  part  next  year  in  helj 
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ing  these  and  other  countries  of  South  Asia  de- 
pends on  the  availability  of  adequate  funds  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  Any  reduction  in  the 
$700  million  requested  for  the  DLF  will  seriously 
circumscribe  our  ability  to  help. 

Tropical  Africa 

That  part  of  Africa  which  lies  south  of  the 
Sahara  has  not  in  the  past  played  a  prominent  role 
in  international  affairs.  In  the  decade  of  the  six- 
ties its  role  may  be  critical.  Africa  is  essentially 
a  continent  of  newly  emerging  states,  some  of 
which  have  only  recently  attained  independence. 
Others  will  do  so  this  year.  More  will  achieve 
self-government  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
Nowhere  has  independence  been  the  occasion  for 
higher  hopes.  Nowhere  will  the  difficulties  be 
greater  in  satisfying  human  aspirations.  The 
Communist  bloc  is  well  aware  of  the  fertile  field 
offered  by  this  area  in  achieving  its  announced 
goal  of  world  domination.  Africa  has  been  made 
a  major  target  area  by  the  Communists,  who  are 
stepping  up  their  propaganda  and  aid  programs 
and  seeking  to  heighten  frustration  and  increase 
tensions  in  order  to  block  sound  progress  under 
free  institutions. 

For  some  years  this  area  has  been  the  scene  of 
major  efforts  by  the  industrialized  countries  of 
Western  Europe  to  promote  economic  improve- 
ment.   In  1959  assistance  from  European  public 
budgets   approximated   $500  million.    As   inde- 
pendence is  achieved,  the  new  countries  look  in- 
creasingly to  the  United  States  to  assist  them  in 
securing  their  independence  on  solid  economic 
foundations.    While  the  requirements  of  the  area 
for  development  capital— and  the  need  for  us  to 
provide  such  capital  can  be  anticipated — can  be 
expected  to  mount,  the  urgent  need  now  is  to  de- 
velop human  skills  and  to  create  additional  tech- 
I  nical  capacities  as  a  prerequisite  to  significant 
growth.     Therefore,  a  special  program  for  Africa 
is  being  proposed  under  the  special  assistance  title 
of  the  act,  which  would  provide  $20  million  during 
fiscal  year  1961  as  an  initial  contribution.    The 
amount  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
,  It  may,  however,  be  the  most  significant  proposal 
j  offered  for  your  consideration.     The  problems  of 
,  the  area  are  so  enormous  that  we  must  tread 
cautiously  in  finding  the  most  appropriate  form 
;  and  technique  for  our  assistance.    The  sum  may 
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be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of  our  determina- 
tion to  help  the  peoples  of  Africa  to  cope  with 
their  problems. 

The  Situation  of  the  Palestine  Refugees 

The  situation  of  the  Palestine  refugees  continues 
as  a  serious  potential  source  of  instability  in  the 
Near  East.  Despite  every  effort  to  carry  out  con- 
gressional intent  that  foreign  aid  funds  be  used 
to  resettle  these  unfortunate  human  beings,  it  has 
not  been  practicable  for  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  to  carry  out  a  major  program 
of  resettlement  because  of  the  political  realities 
in  the  area.  We  have  succeeded  in  having  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  reconvened,4 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  make  possible  a  more 
fundamental  attack  on  the  refugee  problem. 
Meanwhile,  these  people  are  in  desperate  straits 
and  must  be  provided  with  the  minimum  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

As  a  result  of  a  proviso  in  section  407  of  the  act, 
limiting  the  use  of  10  percent  of  the  appropriation 
for  this  program  to  resettlement,  some  $6%  mil- 
lion made  available  by  the  Congress  has  been 
effectively  immobilized.  Again  this  year  we  shall 
need  to  contribute  $25  million  to  this  work.  If 
the  Congress  will  accept  our  proposed  amendment, 
thus  freeing  this  money,  our  need  for  new  funds 
will  only  be  $18%  million. 

Impact  on  the  United  States  Economy 

I  am  sometimes  asked  whether  we  can  afford 
this  program.  It  is  a  question  that  our  friends 
of  the  newly  developing  areas  hear  with  consider- 
able amazement,  when  they  consider  our  priv- 
ileged position  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is  sufficiently 
prevalent  in  our  own  country  to  merit  serious 
attention. 

The  proposed  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1961  would  consume  about  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States,  a  gross  national  product  that  is, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  by  far  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Proposed  expenditures  under  the  program 
would  represent  less  than  5  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures proposed  for  our  Federal  Government. 

Although  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  some  of 
our  citizens  still  do  not  fully  comprehend  the 
urgent  need  for  continuing  mutual  security  at  ade- 


*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  4,  1960,  p.  31. 
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quate  levels,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  look  upon  mutual  security 
as  a  direct  investment  in  their  own  future  safety 
and  well-being. 

Mutual  security  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable misunderstanding.  This  past  year  a 
new  element  of  misunderstanding  has  been  intro- 
duced. I  refer  to  concern  over  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  and  foreign-exchange  reserves. 
Certainly  the  balance-of-payments  developments 
are  properly  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us, 
even  though  recent  statistics  suggest  that  substan- 
tial improvement  is  already  in  sight.  For  ex- 
ample, our  January  commercial  export  surplus  of 
$354  million  compares  with  a  surplus  of  only  $94 
million  in  January  1959. 

However,  the  relation  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  to  balance-of-payments  trends  has  been 
considerably  misinterpreted.  Sight  is  lost  of  the 
fact  that  total  expenditures  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  are  currently  about  a  third 
lower  than  they  were  between  1953  and  1955, 
when  our  balance  of  payments  was  not  a  matter 
of  concern. 

Actually,  the  recent  deterioration  in  our  balance 
of  payments  is  essentially  a  result  of  fluctuations 
in  our  exports.  We  consider  that  increased  ex- 
ports are  the  appropriate  corrective.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  energetically  working  with  other 
interested  agencies  of  the  Government  in  a  joint 
effort  to  help  our  exporters  achieve  a  higher  rate 
of  sales  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.5 

It  is  frequently  overlooked  that  some  90  percent 
of  the  military  assistance  program  and  about  half 
of  all  expenditures  under  the  economic  assistance 
programs  are  made  directly  in  the  United  States. 
The  volume  of  indirect  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  stemming  from  the  program  is  less  readily 
measured.  But  it  is  considerable,  and  it  swells  our 
export  total.  Several  hundred  million  dollars  of 
military  equipment  is  purchased  each  year  by  na- 
tions that  once  received  military  assistance  but 
are  now  in  a  position  to  pay  for  their  maintenance 
and  replacement  costs.  One  measure  of  the  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  our  own  economy  is  the  fact  that 
many  countries  are  buying  goods  in  the  United 
States  today  which  they  could  not  conceivably  be 
buying  without  the  economic  improvement  made 
possible  by  mutual  security  efforts  of  the  past. 


0  See  p.  500. 
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We  confidently  anticipate  that,  as  more  and  more 
of  the  newly  developing  countries  achieve  expand- 
ing economies  with  our  assistance,  they  will  be- 
come increasingly  important  customers  of  the 
United  States  and  will  eventually  make  important 
contributions  to  our  own  economic  growth  through 
normal  channels  of  trade. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  we  not  only  can 
afford  to  set  aside  a  fraction  of  our  national  in- 
come for  mutual  security  but  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  channel  this  small  portion  of  our  re- 
sources into  a  program  which  is  designed  to 
protect  our  own  best  interests. 

The  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1961  is  a  minimal 
program  adapted  to  changing  conditions,  modi- 
fied to  reflect  recent  development,  adequate  to  the 
situations  we  foresee,  and  flexible  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities  for  significant 
progress  as  they  arise.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  uj 
to  survive  in  peace  and  freedom  and  prosperity  bj 
helping  our  friends  and  allies  to  do  the  same.  II 
is  a  program  and  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  con-, 
tinued  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  RIDDLEBERGER,  MARCH  2; 

Press  release  149  dated  March  23 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  yoi 
this  afternoon  in  my  capacity  as  Director  of  thi 
International  Cooperation  Administration  to  sup 
port  those  elements  of  the  fiscal  year  1961  Mutua 
Security  Program  authorization  request  whicl 
are  the  responsibility  of  ICA.  These  include  de 
fense  support,  special  assistance,  technical  coop 
eration,  and  the  ICA  administrative  expenses. 

This  committee  has  actively  participated  in  th 
development  of  the  program  we  are  discussing 
this  afternoon.  This  help  has  been  provided  botl 
in  forward-looking  policy  suggestions  and  ii 
terms  of  critical  surveillance  of  those  operation 
designed  to  carry  out  foreign  policy.  For  ex 
ample,  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Departmen 
Organization  and  Public  Affairs  has  provide 
helpful  and  constructive  criticism  in  its  thought 
f  ul  report  on  the  United  States  aid  program  ij 
Viet-Nam. 

In  a  constantly  changing  world  scene  it  is  nc 
easy  to  achieve  the  most  effective  balance  betweei 
for  example,  Europe  and  Asia,  military  and  ec( 
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nomic  needs,  grants  and  loans,  short-run  impact 
and  long-range  benefits,  military  allies  and  neu- 
trals, major  projects  and  diversified  small  projects, 
and  efficient  administration  while  insuring  ac- 
complishment of  broad  policy  objectives  in  crises 
situations.  At  no  time  have  these  divergent  inter- 
ests been  ignored.  However,  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible for  reasonable  and  mature  minds  to  reach 
different  conclusions  on  what  is  the  proper  bal- 
ance. With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  we  can  all  see 
where  a  different  emphasis  in  particular  situations 
might  have  been  more  effective  in  achieving  a 
specific  result.  I  personally  believe  that  the  shifts 
in  emphasis  and  the  changes  in  the  program 
which  the  executive  branch  is  proposing  to  you 
this  year,  and  which  ICA  is,  in  part,  charged  to 
execute,  represent  a  significant  forward  step. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1961  Program 

The  fiscal  year  1961  program  features  new  ele- 
ments and  shifts  in  emphasis.  President  Eisen- 
hower's mutual  security  message  and  the  presenta- 
tions of  Secretary  Herter  and  Under  Secretary 
Dillon  before  this  committee  reflect  an  increased 
concentration  of  assistance  for  economic  growth 
in  certain  countries.  The  Indus  program,  the 
accelerated  growth  program  in  Taiwan,  and  the 
special  program  for  tropical  Africa  are  included 
for  the  first  time.  The  fiscal  year  1961  program 
recommends  a  decrease  in  defense  support.  It 
recognizes  the  role  of  increased  contributions  by 
other  industrialized  free  nations. 

The  fiscal  year  1961  program  contemplates  con- 
tinued building  and  strengthening  of  the  defen- 
sive shield  along  the  Sino-Soviet  arc.  New 
emphasis  is  given  to  selecting  and  developing 
free- world  economic  strong  points. 

South  Asia 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  are  embarked  on  major 
development  programs  which  are  being  acceler- 
ated. Expanded  assistance  will  be  required  of  the 
:  principal  industrialized  nations.  Major  United 
'States  capital  assistance  to  South  Asia  will  be 
| provided  primarily  through  the  Development 
.Loan  Fund.  The  program  administered  by  the 
i  ICA  can  be  properly  judged  only  in  relation  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and 
^elated  programs. 

Increased  DLF  assistance  to  the  India  capital 

(resources  program  forms  an  integral  and  essen- 

I 
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tial  part  of  our  total  response  to  the  problems  of 
economic  development  in  this  country.  Our 
largest  technical  cooperation  and  Public  Law  480 
programs  are  in  India.  To  coordinate  our  heavy 
responsibilities  in  India  and  to  integrate  all  U.S. 
economic  activities  in  India,  we  have  established 
the  position  of  Economic  Minister.  Mr.  C.  Tyler 
Wood,  whom  many  of  you  know,  is  the  incumbent 
of  this  position. 

In  Pakistan  our  response  to  the  requirement  for 
a  heavy  flow  of  resources  will  be  made  through  the 
provision  of  defense  support  to  finance  imports  of 
commodities  and  a  Public  Law  480  program  of 
agricultural  surpluses,  as  well  as  DLF  lending. 

The  Indus  Eiver  basin  program  will  substan- 
tially assist  both  India  and  Pakistan.  It  reflects 
identification  of  mutual  interest.  It  forebodes 
important  cooperation  for  the  economic  stability 
and  progress  in  the  subcontinent. 

I  believe  that  the  Indus  settlement  is  significant 
and  has  great  prospects.  It  exemplifies  three  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  assistance  stressed  by  this  com- 
mittee, namely :  self-help,  regional  cooperation, 
and  cooperative  action  by  other  developed  nations. 

The  Republic  of  China 

Turning  now  to  Taiwan,  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  President  Eisenhower's  mutual 
security  message : 

The  vigorous  and  skilled  population  on  Taiwan,  the 
record  of  growth  in  investment  and  output,  the  very  real 
potential  for  acceleration,  offer  a  prospect  for  a  convinc- 
ing demonstration  that  under  free  institutions  a  pace  and 
degree  of  achievement  can  eventually  be  obtained  in  excess 
of  that  resulting  under  totalitarianism.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  envisage  the  full  employment  of  both  grant  and 
loan  assistance  to  hasten  the  day  of  ultimate  viability  and 
self-sustaining  growth. 

The  vitality  of  this  economy  is  impressive.  In- 
dustrial production  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
number  of  private  entrepreneurs  has  mushroomed. 
Some  20,000  manufacturers  are  now  producing 
goods  ranging  from  small  household  items  to 
heavy  capital  equipment.  Agriculture  has  been 
expanded  and  diversified.  Yields  per  acre  are 
now  among  the  world's  highest. 

The  Government  of  free  China  has  prepared  a 
plan  for  acceleration  of  economic  growth.  This 
plan  has  been  transmitted  to  U.S.  representatives 
for  consideration.  The  plan  includes  many  sig- 
nificant Chinese  actions  on  such  problems  as  tax 
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reforms,  noninflationary  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  more  liberal  foreign  exchange  controls, 
and  transfer  of  public-owned  industries  to  private 
hands.  The  many  proposed  activities  should 
stimulate  the  private  sector  and  induce  an  in- 
creased level  of  domestic  investment.  The  Mutual 
Security  Program,  through  an  appropriate  com- 
bination of  grants  and  loans,  can  assist  in  meeting 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  this  investment 
program. 

The  achievement  of  rapid  growth,  largely 
through  the  vigor  of  the  private  sector,  should 
have  a  significant  impact  in  other  Far  Eastern 
countries. 

Concentration  of  Assistance— Eligibility  Criteria 

Some  persons  may  well  ask,  as  I  am  sure  a  num- 
ber of  our  stanch  allies  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  will  ask,  "Why  are  we  suggesting  an  in- 
creased concentration  of  development  assistance 
for  economic  growth  in  Taiwan  and  South  Asia 
but  not  in  other  countries?" 

The  answer  is  essentially  twofold:  first,  that 
economic  development  cannot  occur  solely  as  a 
product  of  external  assistance.  Eeal  develop- 
ment, which  yields  its  broad  range  of  benefits  to 
the  general  population,  must  mainly  be  the  result 
of  a  country's  own  efforts.  Development  in  the 
long  run  cannot  be  given,  or  lent,  or  forced  by  an 
outside  nation. 

The  provision  of  technical  or  capital  assistance 
cannot  induce  dynamic  progress  unless  the  people 
themselves  are  prepared  to  make  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  decisions  required  in 
the  allocation  and  administration  of  their  own 
resources.  Foreign  aid  can  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  accelerated  progress.  Foreign  aid  can  in 
no  sense  substitute  for  fully  determined,  dis- 
ciplined self-help. 

Second,  there  must  be  an  institutional  and 
human-resources  base  upon  which  rapid  growth 
can  be  built. 

When  these  two  conditions  are  met,  namely,  full 
determination  and  disciplined  self-help,  plus  an 
institutional  and  human  base  capable  of  acceler- 
ated growth,  then  the  United  States  stands  pre- 
pared to  utilize  a  variety  of  tools  and  techniques 
in  increased  measure  to  help  accelerate  economic 
advancement. 

There  must  be,  however,  a  selective  judgment 
by  the  United  States  in  choosing  when  and  where 
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to  concentrate  assistance.  This  requires  the 
United  States  to  make  certain  qualitative  judg- 
ments on  the  opportunities  for  success.  The  re- 
cipient must  deal  realistically  with  such  things 
as  the  tax  policy,  trade  policy,  and  investment 
policy.  This  Government  believes  that  properly 
guiding  its  own  actions  on  such  judgments  does  not 
constitute  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  states. 

The  policies  of  this  Government  must  and  do 
proceed  with  the  recognition  that  our  acts  can 
stimulate  and  can  help  but  cannot  substitute  for 
effective  self-help.  The  magnitudes  are  too  great 
to  be  fulfilled  by  external  aid  alone.  Other  na- 
tions must— and  many  do— recognize  that  it  is  in 
their  national  interest  to  plan  and  carry  the  major  " 
portion  of  their  own  programs  for  economic; 
independence. 

There  is  a  third  reason  why  it  is  in  the  U.S.  in- ; 
terest  to  help  those  countries  which  attempt  to 
solve  their  problems  with  realistic  and  courageous 
policies  and  decisions.  I  call  this  reason  the  "re- 
verse domino"  effect.  We  all  know  the  danger  of 
the  chain  reaction  in  Communist  aggression.  This- 
has  been  called  the  "domino"  effect.  One  small 
free  country  is  invaded  or  subverted  by  the  Com- 
munists. The  drive  of  the  Communists  in  knock- 
ing down  this  first  country  may  serve  to  knock 
down  a  series  of  neighboring  small  countries  like 
dominoes. 

The  reverse-domino  effect  comes  when  a  country 
proceeds  toward  self-sustaining  growth.  This 
provides  guidance  and  inspiration  to  other  less 
developed  countries  farther  behind  in  the  growth 
process. 

We  are  witnessing  a  major  reverse-domino  ef- 
fect in  the  form  of  increasing  efforts  by  Western 
Europe  to  assist  the  development  of  Asian  and 
African  countries.  We  are  also  witnessing  on  a 
smaller  but  still  impressive  scale  Israel's  efforts  by 
sending  technicians  to  assist  in  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Burma,  and  other  countries.  We  see  the  reverse- 
domino  effect  in  Indian  aid  to  Nepal,  situated 
precariously  within  arm's  grasp  of  Red  China 
We  see  it  as  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  extend 
technical  assistance  to  free  Viet-Nam.  These  ex- 
amples will  be  multiplied  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  believe  one  significant  result  of  the  assistance 
described  above  will  be  that  free  peoples  every 
where  will  prefer  to  continue  free  if,  througl 
freedom,  economic  progress  to  the  stage  of  self 
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sustaining  growth  is  a  discernible  and  realizable 
objective. 

Finally,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  those  gov- 
ernments whose  coimtries  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  qualify  for  intensive  development  assistance 
should  be  cut  off  from  assistance  required  by  their 
special  circumstances.  They  may  also  require  as- 
sistance to  help  establish  the  institutional  and 
human-resource  base  capable  of  accelerated  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  main  point  of  the  proposal  is 
the  recognition  that  increased  concentration  of 
development  assistance  will  pay  the  greatest  divi- 
dends if  chiefly  given  to  countries  ready  and 
willing  for  dynamic  growth. 

Magnitudes'of  Assistance  Requested 

The  President's  budget  message,6  his  recent 
mutual  security  message,  and  the  statements  of 
Secretaiy  Herter  and  Under  Secretary  Dillon 
have  set  before  you  the  amounts  required  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  will  be  used.  The 
amounts  requested  of  the  Congress  are  the  amounts 
needed  for  an  effective  program.  We  are  request- 
ing less  funds  in  defense  support  for  fiscal  1961 
than  are  at  present  programed  for  fiscal  1960, 
more  for  special  assistance  and  more  for  technical 
cooperation  than  is  available  for  the  present  year. 
The  amount  for  administrative  expenses  is  in- 
creased primarily  to  meet  requirements  for  the  ex- 
panded operation  in  Africa  and  other  relatively 
inflexible  requirements  such  as  automatic  pay 
increases. 

Defense  Support'and  Special  Assistance 

Congress  enacted  last  year  section  503  (c)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.    This  called  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  present  plans  by  country  for  reduc- 
tion  and    elimination    where   possible   of   grant 
economic  assistance  in  the  categories  of  defense 
support  and  special  assistance.     This  legislative 
emphasis  provided  by  this  committee  on  long- 
range  planning  in  the  future  of  grant  economic 
;  assistance  is  particularly  welcome. 
!    We  are  prepared  to  discuss  these  plans  in  detail. 
Today  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  observation. 
|  Our  program  presentation  could  convey  to  you  the 
I  impression  that  our  total  defense  support  and 
;special  assistance  programs  are  merely  a  summa- 
tion of  responses  to  individual  country  situations. 

j    '  For  excerpts,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  I960,  p.  202. 
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It  may  appear  that,  with  some  work  and  good 
luck,  these  individual  situations  can  be  remedied 
and  then  the  United  States  can  get  out  of  the 
economic  assistance  business. 

In  part,  this  is  a  true  representation.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  add  that  defense  support  and  spe- 
cial assistance  magnitudes  are  a  function  of  the 
general  state  of  international  political  and  mili- 
tary relationships. 

In  the  long  nm  the  level  of  appropriations  re- 
quired will  depend  in  large  part  on  events  beyond 
the  control  of  either  the  United  States  or  of  our 
friends  and  allies.  Eequirements  for  defense  sup- 
port and  special  assistance  over  the  next  several 
years  may  possibly  go  down  significantly,  or  they 
could  go  up. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  there  are  a  number  of 
signs  indicating  that  Communist  China,  a  decade 
from  now,  will  have  grown  in  economic  strength 
to  the  point  where  its  external  power  potential 
may  equal,  or  even  exceed,  that  of  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  Communist  China  will  by  that  time  rank 
with  the  most  powerful  nations,  but  it  may  com- 
mand economic  resources  which  will  have  greatly 
increased  its  capability  for  armed  aggression  and 
economic  penetration. 

The  Communist  conquest  of  mainland  China 
caused  a  tragic  power  shift  in  Asia.  It  threw  to 
the  Communist  side  the  vast  human  and  material 
resources  of  Asia's  largest  country.  We  can  only 
assume  that  the  Communists  will  continue  to  ruth- 
lessly exploit  these  resources  to  the  full  and  that 
their  war  machine  will  continue  to  grow  in 
strength.  We  must  also  assume  that  they  will 
make  full  use  of  their  growing  economic  power  in 
intensifying  their  politicoeconomic  offensive 
against  the  free  nations  along  the  periphery  of 
China. 

In  this  situation  grant  economic  assistance  in 
present  or  modified  amounts  and  kinds  will  play  a 
key  role  in  thwarting  Communist  attempts  to 
overwhelm  or  undermine  the  countries  along  the 
arc  of  free  Asia  from  Afghanistan  to  Korea.  De- 
fense support  funds  are  needed  to  maintain  their 
military  posture. 

Defense  Support 

Defense  support  is  economic  assistance  pro- 
vided to  12  countries  which  are  contributing  mili- 
tary forces  and  forward  military  bases  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world.    Eleven  of  the 
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12  defense-support  countries  either  border  di- 
rectly on,  or  are  separated  by  narrow  strips  of 
water  from,  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

Defense  support,  by  supplementing  their  eco- 
nomic resources,  assists  the  recipients  to  make  the 
military  contribution  we  and  they  agree  is  neces- 
sary but  which  they  could  not  otherwise  make 
without  incurring  economic  instability  or  inviting 
serious  internal  morale  problems.  These  12  na- 
tions span  half  the  globe,  from  Spain  to  Korea, 
and  constitute  a  vital  part  of  our  forward  defense. 
All  12  are  in  varying  degrees  economically  under- 
developed. To  increase  their  future  economic 
self-reliance  and  defense  capabilities,  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  help  them  develop  greater  internal  eco- 
nomic strength. 

From  an  assessment  of  these  considerations  we 
are  requesting  $724  million  for  these  12  defense- 
support  countries,  as  compared  with  last  year's 
request  of  $835  million  and  a  program  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  of  at  least  $765  million.  Thus  a 
significant  reduction  has  been  possible,  particu- 
larly in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  while  main- 
taining our  security  posture  around  the  periphery 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

As  compared  to  the  amounts  allocated  for  fiscal 
year  1960,  in  fiscal  year  1961  the  program  calls 
for  decreases  in  eight  countries,  increases  in  three 
countries,  and  in  one  country  there  is  no  change. 
83  percent  of  the  total  request  is  earmarked  for 
countries  on  the  periphery  of  Communist  China. 

Special  Assistance 

Special  assistance  is  economic  aid  that  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  political,  economic,  humanitarian, 
or  other  objectives  in  any  country  where  the 
United  States  is  not  providing  military  assistance 
in  support  of  significant  military  forces  and 
where  the  needs  for  such  assistance  cannot  ap- 
propriately or  fully  be  provided  under  technical 
cooperation  or  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Special  assistance  is  also  the  source  of  funding 
for  certain  regional  or  worldwide  programs,  such 
as  that  for  malaria  eradication,  which  serve  im- 
portant United  States  interests  and  which  are  not 
appropriate  for  financing  under  other  categories 
of  assistance. 

Special  assistance  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  four  categories:  (1)  major  country  programs, 
(2)  the  special  program  for  tropical  Africa,  (3) 
functional  programs,  and  (4)  special  activities. 
$268.5  million  is  requested,  as  compared  with  last 
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year's  request  of  $272  million  and  a  program  this 
current  fiscal  year  of  at  least  $259.6  million. 

The  10  major  country  programs  total  $179.75 
million,  or  67  percent  of  the  total.  These  coun- 
tries are  Libya,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Berlin,  Af- 
ghanistan, Israel,  Jordan,  Burma,  Haiti,  and 
Bolivia.  The  amounts  for  these  countries  are,  in 
general,  extremely  firm  and  are  not  susceptible  to 
significant  reduction  without  material  loss  m 
terms  of  the  attainment  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  special  program  for  tropical  Africa  is  $20 
million.  With  reference  to  the  probable  future  in- 
crease in  special  assistance  programs  in  Africa, 
President  Eisenhower  said  of  the  special  program 
for  tropical  Africa  in  his  mutual  security  message : 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  initial  effort  must  grow  sig-  j 
niflcantly  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  and  complement 
similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  free  world  nations  so 
that  the  capacity  of  the  new  and  other  developing  na- 
tions in  Africa  to  manage  and  direct  their  development 
can  be  strengthened  and  increased  rapidly  and 
effectively. 

We  do  not  want,  nor  is  it  possible,  to  turn  our ; 
back  on  this  continent  four  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  with  more  than  200  million  people. 
I  believe  this  committee  will  agree  that  the  de- 
gree of  our  involvement  in  the  African  Continent 
can  be  expected  to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 
I  believe  you  will  further  agree  that  we  are  fac- 
ing a  situation  in  Africa  wherein  grant  assistance 
rather  than  loan  assistance  will  continue  to  be  a 
necessary  tool  in  our  response  to  many  of  the 
African  needs,  such  as  education  and  training. 

Current  political  developments,  as  was  percep- 
tively discussed  in  the  report  of  this  committee 
last  year,  are  tending  toward  a  fragmentation  of 
the  continent  into  many  separate  units.  The 
African  leaders  themselves  are  concerned  with 
the  problem.  They  are  seeking  ways  to  estab- 
lish closer  ties  between  their  countries.  We  pro- 
pose that  a  portion  of  the  program  be  used  for 
activities  to  encourage  the  separate  African  politi- 
cal units  to  work  together  on  common  problems 
of  economic  and  technological  development.  We 
plan  to  support  multicountry  planning,  confer- 
ences, workshops,  and  other  related  activities. 

The  functional  programs  include  malaria  eradi- 
cation, community  water  supply  development, 
international  medical  research,  aid  to  American- 
sponsored  schools  abroad,  investment  incentive 
fund,    and    the    voluntary    contribution   to   the 
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United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  These  func- 
tional programs  account  for  18  percent  of  the 
total. 

The  special  activities  category  includes  a  vari- 
ety of  essential  activities,  such  as  modest  projects 
to  complement  technical  cooperation,  engineer 
construction  unit  projects  in  Latin  America,  and 
support  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  civil 
aviation  project.  These  activities  account  for 
8  percent  of  the  total. 

Technical  Cooperation 

Technical  cooperation  needs  no  detailed  exposi- 
tion before  this  committee,  which  has  over  the 
years  been  instrumental  in  evolving  its  purposes 
and  identifying  its  capabilities. 


For  the  bilateral  program  we  are  requesting 
$172  million  for  fiscal  year  1961,  an  increase  of  $12 
million  over  the  program  for  this  current  fiscal 
year.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  increase 
occurs  because  of  expansion  of  operations  in  Af- 
rica, with  the  balance  of  the  increase  being  for 
selected  purposes  in  other  parts  of  this  worldwide 
program. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  may  I  restate  my  conviction  that 
the  program  being  presented  to  the  Congress  is 
responsive  to  the  instructions  of  the  Congress  and 
will  enable  us  to  advance  toward  the  objectives 
and  purposes  to  which  we  are  all  dedicated. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Development  Assistance  Group 
Agrees  To  Hold  Further  Talks 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued 
by  the  Development  Assistance  Group  1  on  March 
11  at  the  close  of  its  first  meeting,  tohich  con- 
vened at  Washington  March  9,  together  ivith  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  participating  delegations. 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  122  dated  March  14 

The  Development  Assistance  Group  which  con- 
vened on  March  9  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Ambassador  [Egidio]  Ortona  of  Italy  has  com- 
pleted its  first  meeting.     The  participants  were: 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Portugal,  the  United 
|  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  Commission 
I  of  the   European   Economic   Community.    The 
j  terms  of  reference,  as  agreed  in  Paris  on  January 
;  14, 1960,  are  attached. 

~ 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139, 
\  and  Mar.  21,  1960,  p.  440. 
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All  the  members  recognized  the  great  impor- 
tance of  an  increase  in  the  total  flow  of  develop- 
ment assistance  to  the  less  developed  areas  and 
indicated  their  intention  to  continue  to  work  ac- 
tively towards  this  objective  within  the  limits  of 
their  resources.  A  major  step  in  this  effort  was 
recognized  to  be  the  elaboration  of  individual  gov- 
ernment measures  which  might  facilitate  the  ex- 
tension of  development  financing.  The  Group 
also  discussed  various  aspects  of  improving  avail- 
able information  from  the  members  and  from  ap- 
propriate international  organizations  which  would 
be  helpful  in  making  development  assistance  most 
effective. 

During  its  session  the  Group  explored  a  num- 
ber of  questions  relating  to  forms  and  types  of 
finance  made  available  by  the  participating  coun- 
tries and  the  European  Economic  Community  to 
the  less  developed  areas.  At  this  first  meeting 
primary  attention  was  directed  towards  methods 
and  means  of  improving  the  flow  of  bilateral  aid. 

The  Group  agreed  that  its  efforts  should  not 
involve  discussion  of  amounts  of  financing  for 
particular  regions,  countries,  or  projects. 
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The  Group  heard  reports  from  the  International 
Bank,  the  IMF  [International  Monetary  Fund], 
and  the  OEEC  [Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation]  Secretariat  on  aspects  of 
their  activities  relevant  to  questions  of  economic 
development. 

Representatives  of  the  participating  countries 
and  the  EEC  Commission  reported  on  their  re- 
spective approaches  to  the  question  of  ways  and 
means  of  extending  financing  to  the  less  developed 
areas. 

Representatives  of  United  States  agencies  re- 
ported in  some  detail  on  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  and  the  scope  and  form  of  United 
States  activities  in  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  less  developed  areas. 

The  Group  agreed  to  discuss  further  the  prin- 
ciples of  development  aid  at  its  next  meeting. 
The  Group  also  invited  the  members  to  submit 
proposals  for  improving  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  methods  of  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation. It  agreed  on  the  usefulness  to  it  of  the 
current  work  of  the  OEEC  in  clarification  of  the 
various  types  of  capital  flows  to  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  Group  decided  that  similar  informal  and 
consultative  meetings  could  usefully  be  held  pe- 
riodically and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
meet  in  Bonn  in  about  three  months  time. 

Resolution    on    Development    Assistance 

The  Special  Economic  Committee 

Having  teen  informed  of  the  desire  of  the  Governments 
of  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Economic  Community,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  contribution  to  international  organiza- 
tions, are  making  available  or  may  be  in  a  position  to 
make  available  a  significant  flow  of  long  term  funds  to 
underdeveloped  areas,  to  discuss  among  themselves  the 
question  of  techniques  to  facilitate  such  flow  of  funds, 
taking  into  consideration  other  means  of  assistance  to 
developing  countries ; 

Notes  that  these  eight  governments  and  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  intend  to  meet  to- 
gether to  discuss  various  aspects  of  cooperation  in  their 
efforts,  and  to  invite  other  additional  capital  exporting 
countries  to  participate  in  their  work  or  to  meet  with 
them  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  desirable,  and  to 
consult  with  such  multilateral  organizations  as  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  European  Investment  Bank. 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATIONS 

Press  release  111  dated  March  9 

Belgium 

Andre  van  Campenhout,  Executive  Director,  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development 

Jean-Paul  van  Bellinghen,  Second  Secretary,  Embassy  of 
Belgium,  Washington 

Jean  Valley,  Counselor  to  the  Permanent  Delegation  to 
the  European  Communities 

Canada 

A.  F.  W.  Plumptre,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance 

O.  E.  Ault,  Administrator  of  International  Economic  and 

Technical  Cooperation  Division,  Department  of  Trade 

and  Commerce 
Sidney    Pollock,    Director,    International  Programs   and 

Contributions,  Department  of  Finance 
D.  R.  Taylor,  Chief,  Economic  II  Division,  Department 

of  External  Affairs 
George  Watts,  Special  Assistant,  Research  Department, 

Bank  of  Canada 
V.   L.    Chapin,    Assistant   Director,   International  Trade 

Relations  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
C.  L.  Read,  Alternative  Executive  Director,  IBRD,  and 

Financial  Counselor,  Embassy  of  Canada,  Washington 
James   Langley,    First    Secretary,    Embassy  of   Canada, 

Washington 

France 

Herve  Alphand,  Ambassador  of  France,  Washington 

Jean  Cottier,  Financial  Counselor,  Embassy  of  the 
French  Republic,  Washington 

Olivier  Manet,  Counselor,  Embassy  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, Washington 

Jean-Pierre  Brunet,  Foreign  Office 

Claude-Pierre   Brossolette,   Inspector  of  Finance 

Rene  Larre,  French  Administrator  of  IBRD 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Guenther  Harkort,  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Policy  De- 
partment, Foreign  Office 

Dietrich  Keller,  Foreign  Office 

Ernst  vom  Hofe,  Chief  of  the  Section  for  Private  Banking 
and  Stock  Exchanges,  Ministry  of  Economics 

Kurt  Feldman,  Ministry  of  Finance 

Albert  F.  Ernecke,  Commercial  Counselor,  German  Em- 
bassy, Washington 

Karl-Gerhard  Seeliger,  First  Secretary,  German  Embassy, 
Washington 

O.  Donner,  Executive  Director,  IBRD 

Italy 

Egidio  Ortona,  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 

Luciano  Giretti,  Deputy  Director  of  General  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  External  Affairs 

Giorgio  Cigliana-Piazza,  Bank  of  Italy,  and  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  IBRD 

Giovanni  Luciolli,  Counselor,  Embassy  of  Italy,  Wash- 
ington 

Carlo  Gragnani,  Executive  Director,  IMF 
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Mario  Magliano,  Department  of  External  Affairs 
Italo  Jannucelli,  Department  of  Foreign  Trade 

Japan 

Shigenobu  Shima,  Deputy  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Foreign  Office 

Gengo  Suzuki,  Financial  Minister,  Embassy  of  Japan, 
Washington 

Seiichi  Sato,  Commercial  Minister,  Embassy  of  Japan, 
Washington 

Hidemichi  Kira,  First  Secretary,  Embassy  of  Japan, 
Washington 

Masao  Sawaki,  Chief,  Economic  Cooperation  Section,  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Affairs,  Foreign  Office 

Shogo  Yonezawa,  Economic  Cooperation  Division,  Foreign 
Office 

Hiroaki  Fujii,  Attache^,  Embassy  of  Japan,  Washington 

Portugal 

Albano  Pires  Fernandes  Nogueira,  Assistant  Director 
General  for  Economic  Affairs,  Foreign  Office 

Albino  Cabral  Pessoa,  Financial  Counselor,  Portuguese 
Embassy,  Washington 

Armenio  Fonseca  Lopes,  Secretary  General,  Bank  of 
Portugal 

Ricardo  Faria  Blanc,  Ministry  of  Finance 

Jos6  Brito  Guterres,  Ministry  of  Overseas  Provinces 

United  Kingdom 

Denis  Rickett,  Third  Secretary,  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 
Robert  Hall,  First  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Treasury 
L.  Thompson-McCausland,  Adviser  to  the  Governor,  Bank 

of  England 
The  Earl  of  Cromer,  Economic  Minister,  British  Embassy, 

Washington 
Geoffrey  M.  Wilson,  Financial  Attach^,  British  Embassy, 

Washington 
John  Chadwick,  Counselor,  Foreign  Office 

United  States 

Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
T.  Graydon  Upton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Edwin  M.  Martin,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Avery  Peterson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Ivan  B.  White,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Alfred  von  Klemperer,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury 
Manuel  Abrams,  Department  of  State 
Donald  W.  Curtis,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Ruth  Kupinsky,  Department  of  State 
Philip  P.  Schaffner,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
William  V.  Turnage,  Department  of  State 
;  George  H.  Willis,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

European  Economic  Community 

Robert  Lemaignen,  Member  of  the  Commission 

I  Franco  Bobba,  Director  General,  Economic  and  Financial 

Questions 
Helmut  Allardt,  Director  General,  Associated  Overseas 

Countries  and  Territories 
Robert  Faniel,  Director,  General  External  Relations 
|  Frederic  Boyer  de  la  Giroday,  Financial  Expert 


PAHO  and  SEATO  Designated 
Public  International  Organizations 

PAN  AMERICAN  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  18 
White  House  Announcement 

The  President  on  February  18  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  designating  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  (PAHO)  as  a  public  international 
organization  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Immunities  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1945. 

The  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  provides  that  certain  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  shall  be  extended  to  such  public 
international  organizations  as  shall  have  been  des- 
ignated by  the  President  through  appropriate 
Executive  order,  and  to  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  to  the  representatives  of  member 
states  to  such  organizations. 

The  act  grants  designated  international  organi- 
zations immunity  from  suit  and  judicial  process 
and  exempts  them  from  customs  duties  and  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes  imposed  upon  goods  and  ef- 
fects imported  by  the  organizations  for  their 
official  use.  In  addition,  the  organizations  are 
granted  juridical  personality  thereby  enabling 
them  to  enter  into  contracts  and  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  real  and  personal  property.  The  or- 
ganizations are  exempt  from  including  as  gross 
income  for  income  tax  purposes  the  income  they 
derive  from  investments  in  the  United  States. 
Representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  or  to 
designated  international  organizations  and  the 
officers  and  employees  of  such  organizations  are 
granted  immunity  from  suit  and  legal  process  re- 
lating to  acts  performed  by  them  in  their  official 
capacity  and  falling  within  their  functions  as 
such  representatives,  officers,  or  employees.  Rep- 
resentatives of  governments  and  nonresident  alien 
officers  and  employees  of  designated  organiza- 
tions may  exclude  from  gross  income  for  income 
tax  purposes  the  salary  paid  them  by  the  employ- 
ing government  or  international  organization. 

The  Pan  American  Health  Organization  had  its 
origin  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Second  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  States  held  in 
1901-02,  which  recommended  the  convening  of 
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periodic  public  health  conferences  of  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Republics  and  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  international  sanitary  bureau  in 
Washington.    As  a  result  of  this  resolution,  the 
First  General  International  Sanitary  Conference 
of  the  American  Republics  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  December  1902 ;  this  Conference  established 
the  International  Sanitary  Bureau  and  defined  its 
functions.     The    name    was    changed    to    "Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau"  in  1923,  and  in  1924 
a  revised  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code  was  em- 
bodied in  a  new  convention  which  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  Bureau's   activities.    In   1947  the 
name  "Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization"  was 
adopted   when    a  reorganization   plan   was   ap- 
proved.   At  this  time  the  Organization  was  des- 
ignated to  serve  as  the  regional  office  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In    1958    the    Organization's   name    was    again 
changed  to  the  "Pan  American  Health  Organi- 
zation" to  reflect  more  accurately  the  activities 
and   purpose   of  the   Organization.    The  name 
"Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau"  will  be  con- 
tinued and  will  apply  to  the  secretariat,  or  admin- 
istrative organ,  of  the  PAHO. 

The  functions  and  objectives  of  the  Organiza- 
tion include  a  continuing  attack  on  disease  at  its 
sources,  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  necessity 
of  costly  quarantines,  and  the  stimulation  and  sup- 
port of  national  health  authorities  in  the  Americas 
in  their  efforts  to  control  disease. 

All  of  the  21  American  Republics  are  members 
of  the  PAHO. 

The  Organization  is  governed  by  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  seven  members  which  are 
elected  by  the  Directing  Council  or  the  Confer- 
ence when  it  convenes.  A  general  conference  of 
the  entire  membership  is  held  every  4  years. 

Executive  Order  10864  < 

Designating  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
as  a  Public  International  Organization  Entitled  to 
Enjoy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemptions,  and 
Immunities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1  of 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  ap- 
proved December  29,  1045  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having 
found  that  the  United  States  participates  in  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Convention  ratified  by  the 
President  on  March  28,  1925,  with  the  advice  and  con- 


sent of  the  Senate  given  on  February  23,  1925  (44  Stat. 
2031,  TS  714),  I  hereby  designate  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  as  a  public  international  organiza- 
tion entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  conferred  by  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act. 

The  designation  of  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza 
tion  as  a  public  international  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  is  not  intended  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  which  that  organization  may 
have  acquired  or  may  acquire  by  treaty  or  congressional 
action. 

The  designation  of  the  Pan  American  Health  Organ- 
ization made  by  this  order  shall  be  deemed  to  include  tht 
designation  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.  Tht 
designation  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  made 
by  Executive  Order  No.  9751  of  July  11,  1946,  is  herebj 
superseded,  and  that  order  is  amended  accordingly. 


/(j  Ui*yC^XJG-<^L^  Aao^ 


The  White  House, 
February  18, 1960. 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

White  House  Press  release  dated  February  20 
White  House  Announcement 

The  President  on  February  20  issued  an  Execu 
tive  order  designating  the  Southeast  Asia  Treat: 
Organization  (SEATO)  as  a  public  internationa 
organization  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Inter 
national  Organizations  Immunities  Act  of  De 
cember  29, 1945. 

The  International  Organizations  Immunitie 
Act  provides  that  certain  privileges,  exemptions 
and  immunities  shall  be  extended  to  such  publi 
international  organizations  as  shall  have  bee: 
designated  by  the  President  through  appropriat 
Executive  order,  and  to  their  officers  and  em 
ployees  and  the  representatives  of  member  state 
to  such  organizations. 

The  act  grants  designated  international  orgar 
izations  immunity  from  suit  and  judicial  proces 
and  exempts  them  from  customs  duties  and  iri 
ternal  revenue  taxes  imposed  upon  goods  an 
effects  imported  by  the  organizations  for  the? 
official  use.  In  addition,  the  organizations  ai 
granted  juridical  personality  thereby  enablin 
them  to  enter  into  contracts  and  to  acquire  an 
dispose  of  real  and  personal  property.  The  o: 
ganizations  are  exempt  from  including  as  gro: 
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ncome  for  income  tax  purposes  the  income  they 
derive  from  investments  in  the  United  States. 
Representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  or  to 
designated  international  organizations  and  the 
officers  and  employees  of  such  organizations  are 
granted  immunity  from  suit  and  legal  process  re- 
lating to  acts  performed  by  them  in  their  official 
capacity  and  falling  within  their  functions  as  such 
representatives,  officers  or  employees.  Repre- 
sentatives of  governments  and  nonresident  alien 
officers  and  employees  of  designated  organiza- 
tions may  exclude  from  gross  income  for  income 
tax  purposes  the  salary  paid  them  by  the  employ- 
ing government  or  international  organization  re- 
spectively. These  individuals  are  exempt  also 
from  the  application  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

The  United  States  joined  Australia,  France, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
:  land,  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  September  8, 
1954,  in  signing  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty.2  This  treaty,  which  established  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  came  into 
force  on  February  19,  1955,  when  it  had  been 
ratified  by  the  eight  signatory  countries.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Organization  is  at  Bangkok. 
In  signing  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty,  the  parties  declared  their  faith  in 
the  purpose  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  their  belief  in  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  all  peoples, 
their  sense  of  unity  in  providing  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security,  and  their  desire  to  pro- 
mote through  individual  and  collective  efforts  the 
economic  well-being  of  all  peoples  in  the  treaty 
area. 

Executive  Order  10866 > 

Designating  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
as  a  Public  International  Organization  Entitled 
To  Enjoy  Certaln  Privileges,  Exemptions,  and 
Immunities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1  of 
1  the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  approved 
i  December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having  found  that 
>  the  United  States  participates  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
j  Treaty  Organization  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the 
|  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  ratified  by  the 
President  on  February  4,  1955,  with  the  advice  and  con- 


sent of  the  Senate  given  on  February  1,  1955  (6  UST  81, 
T.I.A.S.  3170),  I  hereby  designate  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  as  a  public  international  organiza- 
tion entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities conferred  by  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act. 

The  designation  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion as  a  public  international  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  is  not  intended  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  which  that  organization  may 
have  acquired  or  may  acquire  by  treaty  or  congressional 
action. 


The  White  House, 
February  20,  1960. 
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'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  393. 
»25  Fed.  Reg.  1584. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

U.N.  Commission  on  Status  of  Women 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
24  (press  release  153)  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  14th  session  of  the  Commission 
on  Status  of  Women  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  which  will  convene  at  Buenos 
Aires  March  28. 

Lorena  B.  Hahn  will  head  the  delegation  in  her 
capacity  as  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Commis- 
sion. She  will  be  assisted  by  Mary  B.  Goodhue, 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Goodhue  and  Liebowitz, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  Alice  A.  Morrison,  chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Women's  Labor  Law  and  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Status,  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor;  and  Julian  L.  Nugent,  Jr.,  U.S.  Embassy, 
Buenos  Aires,  as  advisers. 

The  Commission  is  an  advisory  body  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  It  was  established  in 
1946  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  recommenda- 
tions and  reports  on  promoting  women's  rights  in 
political,  economic,  civil,  social,  and  educational 
facilities.  It  also  makes  recommendations  to  the 
Council  on  urgent  problems  in  line  with  the  ob- 
jectives stated  in  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  reaffirms  faith  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women. 

Matters  to  be  discussed  at  this  session  include 
the  political  rights  of  women,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  economic  opportunities,  and  elimination  of 
child  marriages. 
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U.S.  and  The  West  Indies 
Sign  Financial  Agreement 

Press  release  143  dated  March  22 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
22  the  signing  of  an  agreement  with  The  West 
Indies  to  increase  the  financial  resources  of  the 
new  Caribbean  federation's  Development  Loan 
and  Guaranty  Fund.  The  U.S.  Government 
agreed  to  provide,  through  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  $2.5  million  to  be  added 
to  moneys  already  appropriated  by  The  West 
Indies  for  the  newly  established  development  fund. 

The  fund  is  designed  to  fill  urgent  needs  in  the 
investment  field  in  The  West  Indies  by  encourag- 
ing greater  private  participation  in  the  process  of 
economic  development,  facilitating  the  greater 
use  of  available  loan  capital  at  reasonable  terms 
and  interest  rates,  and  attracting  additional  in- 
ternal and  external  capital. 

The  federal  Development  Loan  and  Guaranty 
Fund  will  assist  in  carrying  out  development 
measures  on  a  regional  basis  (particularly  in 
small-  and  medium-sized  industry  and  tourism) 
which  could  not  be  started  for  lack  of  internal 
financial  resources  or  of  investment  institutions 
extending  long-term  credits. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  the  diplomatic 
reception  room  of  the  Department  of  State  by 
Kobert  Bradshaw,  Federal  Minister  of  Finance 
of  The  West  Indies,  and  Kollin  S.  Atwood,  ICA 
Kegional  Director  for  Latin  American  Operations. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for  touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
September  11, 1957.     TIAS  3879. 

Ratification  deposited:  Bulgaria,  October  7,  1959;  Phil- 
ippines, February  9,  1960. 

Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     En- 
tered into  force  December  15,  1957.     TIAS  3943. 
Ratification  deposited:  Philippines,  February  9,  1960. 
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Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict  and  regulations  of  execution 
Done  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954.  Entered  into  fora 
August  7,  1956.1 

Accession  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  January  5 
1960. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the  crimt 
of  genocide.     Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948.     En 
tered  into  force  January  12, 1951.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,   February  24,   1960. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the  World  Healtl 
Organization  Constitution  of  July  22,  1946  (TIAS 
1808).  Adopted  by  the  12th  World  Health  Assembly 
Geneva  May  28,  1959.2 

Acceptances  deposited:  Federation  of  Malaya,  Febru 
ary  4, 1960 ;  Libya  and  Paraguay,  February  8, 1960 
El  Salvador,  February  10,  1960;  Bulgaria,  Febru 
ary  11,  1960 ;  Pakistan,  February  12,  1960 ;  Poland 
February  18,  1960 ;  Honduras  and  India,  Februarj 
23,  1960;  Canada,  February  25,  1960. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958)   annexe* 

to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  oi 

December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  anc 

final   protocol.     Done  at  Geneva  November   29,   1958 

Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.    TIAS  4390. 

Notification  of  approval:  Ethiopia,  January  29,  1960 

Union    of    Soviet    Socialist   Republics,    February   6 

1960;  Netherlands  (with  reservations)  and  Pakistan 

February  10,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Israel  to  thi 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  a 
Geneva  May  29,  1959.  Entered  into  force  October  9 
1959 ;  for  the  United  States  December  19,  1959.  TIAS 
4384. 
Signature:  Chile,  February  1,  1960. 


BILATERAL 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  the  lease  of  air  navi 
gation  equipment  of  August  2,  1955,  as  extended  (TIAS 
3464  and  4062).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  a 
Bonn  November  3,  1959,  and  January  8,  1960.  Entera 
into  force  January  8, 1960. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  return  of  the  Emden-Cherbourg 
Horta  submarine  telegraph  cable  to  German  ownership 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Novem 
ber  4,  1959,  and  March  16,  1960.  Entered  into  fore 
March  16,  1960. 

Honduras 

Agreement  relating  to  radio  communications  betweei 
amateur  stations  on  behalf  of  third  parties.  Effects 
by  exchanges  of  notes  at  Tegucigalpa  October  26,  1958 
and  February  17  and  19,  1960.  Entered  into  fore 
March  17,  1960. 

India 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  coimnoditiei 
agreement  of  November  13,  1959,  as  supplenientec 
( TIAS  4354  and  4400).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notei 
at  Washington  March  21,  1960.  Entered  into  fore 
March  21,  1960. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
3  Not  in  force. 
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President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
Discuss  Nuclear  Test  Negotiations 


President  Eisenhower  and  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Macmillan  met  at  Camp  David,  Md., 
March  28  and  29  to  discuss  the  present  state  of 
negotiations  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests.  Fol- 
lowing are  texts  of  a  statement  by  President  Eisen- 
hower released  faintly  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  on  March  28,  a  joint  decla- 
ration of  March  29,  and  a  welcoming  statement 
made  by  Secretary  Herter  on  March  26,  when 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  arrived  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base. 


STATEMENT      BY      PRESIDENT      EISENHOWER, 
MARC"  28 

White   House    (Camp    David)    press   release   dated   March    28 

The  Prime  Minister  and  I  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  statement  as  we  begin  our  conversations 
at  Camp  David : 

The  main  object  of  this  meeting,  of  course,  is  to 
consider  the  present  state  of  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests.  We 
iwill  be  studying  the  various  aspects  of  the  most 
recent  Soviet  proposal J  and  what  this  proposal 
means  to  the  free  world. 

This  Geneva  Conference  has  rightly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world.  It  is  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  interest  to  all  people  and  not  just 
the  three  countries  engaged  in  the  negotiation. 

Certainly  both  of  us  are  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  arriving  at  a  properly  safeguarded  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests,  both  because  of  the  intrinsic  impor- 
tance of  this  objective  and  because  of  the  impetus 
;  which  it  might  give  to  progress  in  the  broader 
;  field  of  the  reduction  and  control  of  armaments. 
i 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  547, 
I'ootnote  1. 


We  are  confident  that  out  of  our  talks  here  will 
come  agreement  on  how  we  proceed  as  partners  in 
this  all-important  task  of  helping  to  bring  a  true 
and  j  ust  peace  to  the  world.  With  this  explanation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  we  are  sure  you  will 
not  expect  to  get  too  much  in  the  way  of  spot  news 
during  the  course  of  our  discussions. 

JOINT  DECLARATION  ON  TESTS,  MARCH  29 

White  House  (Camp  David)   press  release  dated  March  29 

President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan have  discussed  the  present  position  of  the 
nuclear  tests  conference  at  Geneva  between  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  has  been,  and  remains,  the  earnest  desire  of 
both  the  United  States  Government  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
achieve,  by  international  agreement,  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests,  under  effec- 
tive international  control. 

When  the  Geneva  Conference  began  seventeen 
months  ago,  there  was  reason  to  hope  from  the 
preliminary  scientific  discussions  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  that  there  would  be  no  insuperable  tech- 
nical or  scientific  difficulties  in  establishing  an 
effective  control  system  capable  of  detecting  nu- 
clear tests  of  all  kinds.  Subsequently,  however, 
it  appeared  from  further  scientific  research  that 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  there  are  great 
technical  problems  involved  in  setting  up  a  con- 
trol system  which  would  be  effective  in  detecting 
underground  nuclear  tests  below  a  certain  size. 
It  is,  however,  the  sincere  hope  of  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  that  an  agreed  program  of 
coordinated  scientific  research,  undertaken  by  the 
three  countries,  will  lead  in  time  to  a  solution  of 
this  problem. 
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Meanwliile,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister believe  that  progress  can  be  made  toward 
their  ultimate  objective  of  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment.    They  have  agreed  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  these  Geneva  negotiations  toward 
this  objective.    They  point  out  that  in  the  effort 
to  achieve  the  early  conclusion  of  a  treaty  there 
are  a  number  of  important  specific  problems  to 
be  resolved.    These  include  the  questions  of  an 
adequate  quota  of  on-site  inspections,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Control  Commission,  control  post 
staffing,  and  voting  matters,  as  well  as  arrange- 
ments for  peaceful  purposes  detonations.     They 
believe  that  negotiation  on  these  points  should  be 
speeded  up  and  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.    The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  have 
agreed  that  as  soon  as  this  treaty  has  been  signed 
and  arrangements  made  for  a  coordinated  research 
program  for  the  purpose  of  progressively  improv- 
ing control  methods  for  events  below  a  seismic 
magnitude  of  4.75,  they  will  be  ready  to  institute  a 
voluntary    moratorium    of    agreed    duration    on 
nuclear  weapons  tests  below  that  threshold,  to  be 
accomplished  by  unilateral  declaration  of  each  of 
the  three  powers.    In  order  to  expedite  progress, 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  have  agreed 
to  invite  the  Soviet  Government  to  join  at  once 
with  their  two  Governments  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  such  a  coordinated  research  program 
and  putting  it  into  operation. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  once  the  treaty  is 
signed,  ratification  will  have  to  follow  the  con- 
stitutional processes  of  each  country. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  have 
agreed  to  give  instructions  to  their  delegates  at 
Geneva  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this 
declaration. 


WELCOMING      STATEMENT      BY      SECRETARY 
HERTER,  MARCH  26 

Press  release  156  dated  March  28 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  welcome  you  to  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  the  President.  Your  coming 
here  is  in  accord  with  the  longstanding  practice 
of  frequent  consultation  between  the  leaders  of 
our  two  countries.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with 
us  and  are  looking  forward  to  exchanging  views 
with  you  on  the  problems  which  are  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 
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A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  enduring' 
peace  throughout  the  world  is  essential  to  the  survival  j 
of  civilization ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  a  powerful  instrument 
for  guarding  mankind  against  the  calamity  of  war  and 
for  establishing  the  rule  of  law  among  nations ;  and 

Whereas    the    United    Nations   has   demonstrated   its  1 
ability  to  assist  in   the   orderly  progress   of  dependent 
peoples  toward  self-government ;  to  help  those  who  live  in  I 
underdeveloped  areas  to  become  self-sustaining;  and  to 
drive  back  the  forces  of  disease  and  poverty  wherever 
found;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  the  United  Nations 
with  unswerving  loyalty  as  it  works  to  advance  the  eco- 1 
nomic,  social,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  all  peoples ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations., 
has  resolved  that  October  twenty-fourth,  the  anniversary 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,' 
should  be  dedicated  each  year  to  making  known  the  pur- 
poses, principles,  and  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  to  observe  Monday,  October  24,  I960;, 
as  United  Nations  Day  by  means  of  community  programs 
which  will  demonstrate  their  faith  in  and  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of  its  aims,  problems,  and  achievements. 

I  also  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  upon  local  officials  to  encourage  citizen 
groups  and  agencies  of  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
motion  pictures  to  engage  in  appropriate  observance  of 
United  Nations  Day  throughout  the  land  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations 
and  other  organizations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirty-first  day 

of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  sixty,  and  of  the  Independence 

of    the    United    States    of    America    the    ont 

hundred  and  eighty-fourth. 

By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


No.  3341 ;  25  Fed.  Reg.  2831. 
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The  New  Africa  and  the  United  Nations 


by Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  A  fairs 1 


i  I  returned  from  Africa 2  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  far-reaching  changes  that  are  taking  place 
there.  These  changes,  which  involve  the  transfer 
of  political  power  to  African  leadership,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  important  developments  of 
the  20th  century. 

The  whole  continent  is  astir  as  the  march  to- 
ward self-government  and  independence  continues 
with  amazing  speed.  In  most  countries  there  is 
no  longer  any  question  as  to  whether  independence 
will  come;  the  only  question  is  how  soon.  It  is 
fairly  safe  to  say  that  more  new  sovereign  states 
will  be  created  in  Africa  during  the  next  few 
pears  than  have  ever  been  created  before  during 
,any  comparable  period  in  world  history.  The 
L960's  may  well  be  the  African  decade. 

The  challenge  presented  by  these  developments 
is  of  major  importance  to  the  United  States  and 
»  the  United  Nations.  I  would  like  to  examine 
ivith  you  tonight  the  main  elements  of  that 
challenge. 

The  Challenge  of  Africa 

The  sheer  size  of  Africa  staggers  the  imagi- 
nation, confounds  the  scholar,  and,  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  discover,  wearies  the  traveler.  It  is  as 
arge  as  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  India, 
;uid  the  Chinese  mainland  put  together.  Within 
I  ts  borders  live  over  200  million  people,  including 
/irtually  all  the  races  and  religions  of  mankind. 
There  are  some  700  indigenous  languages  cur- 


1  Address  made  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
on,  Ky.,  on  Mar.  25  (press  release  157  dated  Mar.  24). 
i  2  Mr.  Wilcox  was  in  Africa  from  Jan.  21  to  Feb.  19 ;  he 
|isited  Tunisia,  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Republic  of  Congo,  Nigeria,  Ghana,  and 
!  Senegal. 


rently  in  use,  with  many  of  the  educated  leaders 
having  mastered  at  least  one  modern  European 
tongue. 

This  world  within  a  world  is  so  diversified  that 
one  is  tempted  to  describe  it  by  paradox.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  world's  shortest  and  tallest  human 
beings,  the  Batwa,  or  pygmies,  and  Batutsi,  who 
live  side  by  side  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda- 
Urundi.  The  continent  is  burgeoning  with  nat- 
ural resources ;  it  is  a  treasure  trove  of  diamonds, 
gold,  and  scarce  minerals,  and  oil  has  been  dis- 
covered in  large  quantities  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  most  desolate  spots  on  earth,  the  Sahara. 
Despite  these  riches  you  can  find  there  some  of  the 
world's  worst  slums  and  abysmally  low  living 
standards.  Over  large  areas  of  the  continent  there 
is  acute  race  conflict,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
number  of  white  Europeans,  nominated  and 
elected  by  black  Africans,  are  now  serving  in  legis- 
latures and  cabinets  in  the  self-governing  states 
of  former  French  West  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
Illiteracy  is  widespread;  but  there  is  a  fervent 
desire  for  education,  and  most  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  are  devoting  large  proportions 
of  their  time,  effort,  and  money  to  teaching  their 
citizens. 

Is  anything  certain  in  all  this  enormous,  com- 
plex region  ?  I  think  so.  Africa  is  on  the  march. 
The  achievement  of  political  independence  and 
economic  growth  is  the  burning  aspiration  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinent. From  the  outside  this  appears  as  the  last 
stage  of  an  important  historical  process,  inevita- 
ble and  a  little  disorderly,  but  for  the  people  con- 
cerned it  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

As  more  and  more  African  states  become  inde- 
pendent, they  tend  to  look  to  the  United  States 
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and  the  United  Nations  for  assistance  in  solving 
the  prodigious  problems  which  confront  them.  I 
believe  that  the  future  position  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  is  closely  tied  up  with 
the  success  of  their  efforts.  Certainly  the  failure 
of  these  people  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
progress  under  free  governments  of  their  own 
choosing  would  be  a  serious  setback  to  free-world 
interests. 

Where  does  the  United  States  stand  with  respect 
to  these  developments?  Some  critics  have  at- 
tempted to  claim  that  our  position  has  been  marred 
by  ambiguities  and  reservations;  others  have  ac- 
cused us  of  going  too  far  too  fast.  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  attitude  has  been  clear.  There  is  no 
wavering  in  our  conviction  that  the  orderly  transi- 
tion from  colonial  rule  to  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence should  be  carried  resolutely  to 
completion.  We  have  said  so  repeatedly,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  it  again.  Our  history  and  traditions 
could  not  permit  us  to  react  otherwise. 

Everywhere  I  went  in  Africa  I  found  an  en- 
couraging reservoir  of  good  will  for  America. 
The  people  of  Africa  look  upon  the  United  States 
as  a  friend  and  as  a  nation  that  can  naturally 
sympathize  with  their  aims  and  aspirations.  They 
would  be  greatly  surprised  and  deeply  disap- 
pointed if  we  did  not  extend  a  helping  hand  in 
their  hour  of  need. 

Importance  of  African  States  in  United  Nations 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  rapid  evolution  of  what 
could  once  be  described  as  the  Dark  Continent 
should  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  United  Na- 
tions. One  measure  of  Africa's  place  in  the  world 
organization  is  that  nearly  one-third — 35  in  all — 
of  the  123  resolutions  adopted  by  the  14th  General 
Assembly  last  fall  dealt  specifically  with  African 
affairs.  These  resolutions  ranged  from  such  diffi- 
cult problems  as  French  nuclear  tests  in  the 
Sahara  and  race  conflict  in  South  Africa  to  less 
difficult  but  basic  questions  such  as  the  training 
of  indigenous  civil  servants  in  the  trust 
territories. 

If  the  United  Nations  has  come  to  devote  more 
and  more  time  to  discussion  of  African  problems, 
world  problems  in  general  have  been  influenced 
increasingly  by  the  presence  in  the  U.N.  of  Af- 
rican states.  There  are  now  10  African  states  in 
the  United  Nations:  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea, 


Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  the  I 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  They  will  be  joined  later  this  year  by 
at  least  five  and  possibly  six  or  more  new  members :  t 
Cameroun,  Togo,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Somalia,  and 
Nigeria,  and  probably  by  the  Mali  Federation  and 
the  Malagasy  Republic  (Madagascar),  whose 
leaders  are  now  negotiating  in  Paris  for  full  inde- 
pendence within  a  modified  French  Community. 
Not  only  is  the  continent  of  Africa  on  the  move; 
this  revolution  has  called  forth  corresponding 
movement  within  the  United  Nations  itself.  It 
seems  clear  that  within  a  very  few  years  African 
states  will  become  the  largest  single  regional  group 
in  the  United  Nations.  You  will  remember  that 
there  were  51  original  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  are  now  82,  and  in  another  few  years 
membership  will  probably  total  over  100,  with  per- 
haps as  many  as  30  coming  from  the  African' 
Continent. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the  prospective 
enlargement  will  mean  that  the  United  Nations 
will  no  longer  be  a  useful  instrument  for  promot- 
ing the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  or 
promoting  the  cause  of  world  peace.  This  strikes 
me  as  an  unduly  pessimistic  view.  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  become  more  unwieldy  is  un- 
deniable. That  the  future  growth  of  the  United 
Nations  will  strengthen  the  anticolonial  forces  is 
likewise  quite  apparent.  That  the  drive  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  for  a  greater  voice  in 
international  affairs  and  greater  benefits  to  them 
will  be  enhanced  is  also  evident. 

But  there  is  no  real  cause  for  alarm.  In  practice, 
while  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  African  and 
Asian  states  to  band  together  on  certain  issues, 
the  states  of  Asia  and  Africa  do  not  regularly 
vote  together  as  a  bloc.  The  so-called  "Asian- 
African  bloc"— which  is  a  misnomer— is  made  up 
of  states  with  differing  interests  arising  from  di- 
versity of  history,  culture,  traditions,  and  geo- 
graphic location. 

There  is  great  opportunity  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  for  cooperative  efforts 
between  ourselves  and  the  African  states  to  ad- 
vance our  mutual  interests.  True,  African  mem- 
bers thus  far  have  been  mainly  preoccupied  witl 
colonial  problems  and  the  support  of  independ 
ence  for  the  remaining  dependent  areas  in  Africa 
They  have  tended  to  keep  out  of  the  controversie' 
which  have  divided  the  West  and  the  Communist 
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doc.  However,  we  can  expect  that  the  African 
Sates  will  focus  their  attention  increasingly  on 
)roblems  of  worldwide  concern  as  the  remaining 
lependencies  attain  sovereignty. 

We  must  not  assume  that  the  addition  of  numer- 
als African  states  means  that  the  United  States 
vill  be  outvoted  in  the  United  Nations.  On  issues 
dtal  to  our  interests  and  those  of  the  free  world, 
widespread  support  will  continue  to  be  f  orthcom- 
ng.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  broad  identity  of  common 
nterest  which  we  share  with  the  states  of  Africa, 
"f  we  take  into  account  in  sufficient  measure  the 
,spirations  and  the  objectives  of  so  many  of  the 
Lewly  emerging  states,  we  can  utilize  the  United 
Rations  for  constructive  leadership.  The  United 
Nations  has  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  a 
•emarkable  capacity  for  flexibility  and  adjustment 
n  the  face  of  new  circumstances. 

In  the  expanded  United  Nations  there  will  be 
aore  than  ever  before  a  premium  on  constructive 
>olicies.  It  is  up  to  us  to  continue  to  bring  for- 
ward such  policies.  "We  should  not  forget  that  the 
Jnited  Nations  is  in  many  ways  a  mirror  of  our 
Political  influence  in  the  world,  a  barometer  of 
•elations  among  states. 

I  am  confident  that  with  patience  and  resource- 
'ulness  our  position  in  the  United  Nations,  this 
'ear  and  in  the  future,  will  continue  to  promote 
»ur  interests  and  serve  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Challenge  of  African  Issues  in  United  Nations 

Since  its  beginning  the  United  Nations  has 
>een  deeply  involved  in  the  consideration  of  co- 
onial  and  trusteeship  questions  in  Africa  and 
hroughout  the  world.  For  our  part  we  have 
ought  to  participate  constructively  in  these  dis- 
ussions.  Since  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson  the 
Jnited  States  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
iniversal  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  administer- 
ng  powers  should  be  accountable  to  the  interna- 
ional  community.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
rusteeship  system  has  had  a  major  impact  on 
I  he  development  of  the  African  Continent.  It  has 
et  the  sights  of  the  administering  powers  on 
j  uglier  international  standards  of  administration. 
;t  is  no  accident  that  five  of  the  seven  African 
Irust  territories  will  have  become  independent  by 
|  larch  1961  and  that  important  progress  will  also 
|iave  been  made  by  the  non-self-governing 
;erritories. 


In  stating  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  solid  achievements  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  in  bringing  their  de- 
pendent peoples  to  the  stage  of  independence. 

If  colonialism  is  now  rejected  by  virtually  all 
Africans,  one  may  well  ask  whether  its  role  has 
been  lacking  in  constructive  achievement.  Some 
observers  of  African  affairs  insist  that  it  has.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  reverse  is  true.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  that  the  system  has 
played  a  necessary  role  in  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  continent.  It 
has  provided  one  of  the  essential  channels  through 
which  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  more  de- 
veloped countries  could  be  made  available  to  the 
peoples  of  Africa.  In  a  recent  statement  former 
Ambassador  Charles  T.  O.  King  of  Liberia  ex- 
plained that  Liberian  poverty  stemmed  from  the 
fact  that  his  country  had  always  been  independent 
and  had  therefore  never  reaped  the  material  bene- 
fits of  colonialism.  The  difference,  he  continued, 
was  comparable  to  that  between  the  home  of  a 
man  who  has  had  to  accomplish  everything  by  his 
own  sweat  and  toil  and  that  of  a  man  who  has  en- 
joyed a  large  inheritance. 

There  inevitably  comes  a  time  when  a  dependent 
people  wishes  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  Once 
this  stage  is  reached — and  it  has  been  attained  in 
large  areas  of  Africa — the  wise  administrator 
looks  for  a  new  relationship.  That  a  modern  and 
mutually  beneficial  relationship  has  been  created 
so  often  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  good  sense  of 
both  partners. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  any  future  rela- 
tionship between  Africa  and  the  Western  nations 
be  freely  chosen  by  the  African  nations  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
the  people  of  Africa  will  recognize  the  affinity  of 
interests  which  they  share  not  only  with  the 
United  States  but  also  with  former  administering 
powers  of  Western  Europe.  In  other  words,  we 
hope  that  the  colonial  relationship  can  be  replaced 
by  a  new  relationship  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion based  upon  equality,  mutual  respect,  and 
mutual  benefit. 

One  example  among  many  is  the  new  relation- 
ship being  evolved  between  France  and  the  Mali 
Federation,  which  I  recently  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. After  the  independence  of  Mali  in  1960, 
France  will  itself  propose  Mali's  candidacy  to  the 
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United  Nations.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  prom- 
ises well  for  Mali's  future,  because  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  .sentiments  of  mutual  good  will  and 
understanding  which  characterize  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Mali. 

Algerian  Question 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  admit 
that  there  were  a  number  of  other  questions  not 
so  easily  resolved  and  which  cause  us  great  con- 
cern. The  Algerian  question  is  a  case  in  point. 
In  Algeria  a  minority  of  European  extraction  lives 
amid  a  Muslim  majority.  These  two  communi- 
ties, which  almost  literally  cannot  survive  without 
each  other,  find  it  difficult  to  live  side  by  side  under 
the  terms  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  A 
Muslim  nationalist  movement  has  for  the  past  6 
years  been  fighting  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  Alger- 
ian independence.  France  denies  that  the  nation- 
alist organization  speaks  for  the  mass  of  Algerians 
and,  while  trying  to  adapt  the  administration  of 
Algeria  to  the  changing  times,  is  fighting  to  pre- 
vent the  severance  of  Algeria's  ties  with  France. 
In  these  circumstances,  clearly,  no  solution  is  pos- 
sible without  good  faith  and  restraint  by  all 
concerned. 

We  have  great  sympathy  for  and  much  in  com- 
mon with  France,  our  oldest  ally.  At  the  same 
time  we  believe  it  is  important  that  effect  be  given 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Algeria  by 
peaceful  means.  We  are  anxious  to  see  an  end  to 
violence  and  bloodshed.  We  favor  a  just,  peace- 
ful, and  democratic  solution. 

The  bitterness  of  conflict,  the  shadow  of  fear, 
and  the  gnawing  worry  of  uncertainty,  all  add  to 
the  inherent  complexities  of  the  problem.  Last 
September  President  de  Gaulle  made  a  far-reach- 
ing and  significant  declaration  concerning  the 
problem  of  Algeria.  In  this  declaration  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  was  recognized  specifi- 
cally as  being  applicable  to  Algeria.  We  wel- 
comed this  declaration,  in  the  words  of  President 
Eisenhower,  "containing  explicit  promises  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Algerian  peoples."  3  While 
recent  difficulties  in  Algeria  have  not  enhanced 
the  prospects,  the  United  States  nevertheless  con- 
tinues to  hope  that  circumstances  will  evolve  in 
such  a  way  that  a  just,  peaceful,  and  democratic 
solution  for  Algeria  will  soon  be  realized. 


Race  Question  in  South  Africa 

A  quite  different  problem  exists  on  the  southerr  < 
tip  of  the  continent. 

The  race  question  in  the  Union  of  South  Af ricf. 
is  basic,  extremely  complex,  and  undoubtedly  rep 
resents  one  of  the  United  Nations'  thorniest  prob  < 
lems.  The  present  population  of  the  Union  ii 
estimated  at  nearly  14  million,  divided  into  3  mil 
lion  Europeans,  about  9  million  Africans,  V-A  mil 
lion  "coloreds,"  i.e.  descendants  of  mixe( 
marriages,  and  around  y2  million  Indians.  Tht 
Union  Government  has  officially  espoused  the  doc 
trine  of  apartheid,  or  separate  development.  Ii 
theory,  apartheid  eventually  will  be  made  full; 
effective  by  the  removal  of  the  Africans  to  thei 
own  self- administered  reserves,  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  black  man  is  subject  to  a  number  of  dis 
criminatory  practices. 

This  racial  discrimination  has  been  extensively 
debated  at  the  United  Nations,  and  for  the  last 
years  resolutions  critical  of  the  Union's  policy  wer 
adopted  by  overwhelming  majorities.4  What  i 
most  serious  in  this  situation  is  that  the  policy  o; 
apartheid  is  buttressed  and  formally  approved  b; 
statute.  While  recognizing  the  shortcomings  o 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  the  field  of  huma: 
rights,  we  have  always  been  reluctant  to  singl 
it  out  for  criticism  when  so  many  other  nations  p] 
the  world,  including  our  own,  have  not  been  be 
yond  reproach. 

We  need  all  the  understanding  possible  to  cop 
with  the  problems  found  on  the  opposite  tips  o 
the  continent.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sentiment 
of  those  who  feel  oppressed  and  discriminate 
against  are  easy  to  understand.  On  the  othe 
hand,  one  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  peopl 
who  established  themselves  in  a  new  land  at  a  tim 
when  our  ancestors  were  doing  the  same  thing  o 
the  soil  of  America  but  who  now  find  themselve 
a  minority  in  a  restlessly  stirring  continent.  Br 
understanding  need  not  mean  approval,  and 
doubt  that  any  policy  based  upon  the  long-rang 
domination  of  one  racial  group  by  another  ca 
very  long  endure. 

This  calls  to  mind  the  fundamental  principl 
which  was  stated  so  well  by  the  New  York  Time 
not  long  ago:  "If  all  God's  chillun  don't  hav 
wings,  as  the  old  spiritual  says  they  do,  then  noi* 
of  them  have  wings." 


'  For  texts  of  statements  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Herter,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  500. 


4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  24,  1958,  p.  842,  an 
Dec.  28, 1959,  p.  948. 
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These  are  not  the  only  areas  in  which  racial 
conflict  exists  or  can  be  foreseen.  But  the  grati- 
fying thing  to  me  is  that  it  is  so  little  prevalent. 
Over  vast  stretches  of  the  continent  the  white  man 
is  accepted  without  bitterness  or  hatred  and  indi- 
viduals are  judged  in  accordance  with  their  per- 
sonalities and  intentions.  This  surely  speaks  well 
for  the  character  and  personality  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa. 

Challenge  off  Assistance  to  New  African  States 

Other  major  African  problems  were  aptly  de- 
fined by  UN.  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold 
recently.  Following  his  24-country  African  visit, 
the  Secretary-General  told  a  news  conference  on 
February  4 : 

On  the  continent  of  Africa,  there  is  the  problem  of  per- 
sonnel. There  is  the  problem  of  money.  There  is  the 
problem  of  education,  and  there  is  the  problem  of,  let 
us  say,  moral  support  in  the  reshaping  and  shaping  of 
a  nation. 

What  can  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  do  to  assist  in  these  fields  ? 

The  requirement  for  trained  personnel  is  acute 
'  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Civil  services  have  un- 
til recently  been  staffed  largely  by  trained  Euro- 
pean administrators  and  technicians.  Inevitably 
many  of  these  will  leave,  once  the  countries  they 
have  helped  to  administer  become  independent. 
Even  when  they  are  willing  to  continue  on  the 
job,  the  new  African  governments  have  a  per- 
fectly understandable  desire  to  staff  their  bureauc- 
racies with  indigenous  personnel  as  rapidly  as 
feasible.  In  those  rare  cases  such  as  Guinea, 
where  the  attainment  of  independence  was  abrupt 
and  angry,  prodigious  problems  can  be  posed  for 
the  African  administrations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  personnel  shortages  in 

Africa  stem  from  shortcomings  of  the  educational 

systems  provided  by  the  administering  powers. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  truth.     It  seems  that 

everyone,  African  and  European  alike,  under- 

i  estimated  the  rapidity  of  political  developments 

I  on  the  continent.    European  educators  therefore 

usually  stressed  quality  rather  than  quantity  of 

I  education.     The  attitude  of  everyone  concerned 

I  has  been  changing  radically,  and  there  is  an  in- 

!  tense  desire  on  the  part  of  Africans  everywhere 

|  for  education  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 

Europeans  to  provide  it. 

With  few  exceptions  there  is  everywhere  in 
Africa  a  clear  lack  of  capital  development  and 
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even  of  funds  for  basic  government  operations. 
The  United  Nations,  for  example,  has  long  been 
concerned  over  the  budgetary  deficit  which  So- 
malia will  face  after  independence,  a  deficit 
amounting  to  approximately  $5  million  a  year  for 
at  least  the  next  10  years.  The  problem  of  So- 
malia has  been  extensively  debated  and  is  gen- 
erally known  because  it  was  a  U.N.  trust  territory, 
but  the  fact  is  there  are  a  good  many  other 
African  countries  in  similar  financial  straits. 

Until  very  recently  United  States  assistance  to 
African  countries  was  but  a  minute  proportion  of 
our  total  world  commitments.  The  emergence  of 
so  many  independent  African  states  presents  us 
with  real  challenges,  and  to  meet  them  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  are  actively  plan- 
ning new  programs  of  assistance. 

One  approach  is  to  expand  our  bilateral  assist- 
ance. Congress  has  been  asked  to  include  in  its 
appropriation  for  ICA  for  1961  the  sum  of  $20 
million  for  a  special  program  for  tropical  Africa.5 
This  sum  would  be  over  and  above  the  normal  ex- 
penditures of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration in  Africa  for  technical  assistance  and 
capital  development.  We  plan  to  use  most  of 
these  funds  in  assisting  African  leaders  with  basic 
educational  planning  and  program  development, 
teacher  training,  language  training,  vocational 
and  agricultural  training  programs,  and  related 
fields.  It  would  also  be  used  to  encourage 
regional  cooperation  for  the  development  of 
Africa's  resources. 

United  Nations  Assistance 

We  are  also  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
utilization  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  constructive 
force  in  the  advancement  of  Africa. 

In  1959,  for  example,  the  U.N.  sent  over  600 
technical  experts  to  Africa.  It  also  gave  fellow- 
ships to  over  400  Africans,  enabling  them  to  study 
abroad  in  order  to  acquire  the  know-how  that  will 
help  Africa  to  provide  its  own  experts  in  the 
future.  I  believe  this  program  should  be  sub- 
stantially increased. 

In  addition,  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund, 
established  in  1959,  launched  in  its  first  year  of 
existence  seven  projects  for  Africa,  with  a  total 
value  of  $5.5  million.  These  projects  in  Ghana, 
Nigeria,  Guinea,  Libya,  and  Egypt,  together  with 
one  regional  project,  will  help  encourage  further 
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investments  of  public  and  private  funds  on  the 
continent. 

Another  new  program,  and  one  that  is  still  in 
its  experimental  stages,  is  generally  known  as  the 
OPEX  program.  This  program  will  provide  ex- 
perienced operational  and  executive  personnel 
from  abroad  to  serve  as  government  officials  in 
new  countries  where  such  assistance  is  requested 
because  of  a  dearth  of  experienced  people.  Many 
requests  for  this  type  of  assistance  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  United  Nations  from  Africa,  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  program  will  be  of  real  value 
to  those  countries. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
are  also  doing  increasingly  important  work  in 
Africa.  I  might  mention  in  particular  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  There  are  still  others  besides  these 
which  put  their  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  to 
work  to  solve  the  pressing  problems  of  under- 
development. 

More  and  more  countries  have  been  increasing 
their  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  assist- 
ance programs,  but  still  greater  contributions  will 
be  required  if  the  U.N.  is  to  meet  the  expanding 
needs  in  Africa.  We  have  hopes  that  the  neces- 
sary financial  resources  will  be  forthcoming.  We 
are  sure  that,  if  the  U.N.  can  play  its  full  role  in 
assisting  the  development  of  the  young  countries 
of  Africa,  the  benefits  will  accrue  not  only  to 
Africa  but  to  the  U.N.  and  to  ourselves  and  the 
world  in  general. 

What  is  equally  important  to  define  and  im- 
plement is  what  Mr.  Hammarskjold  called  "moral 
support  in  the  reshaping  and  shaping  of  a  nation." 
I  think  it  can  be  explained  by  citing  the  words  of 
one  Ghanaian  statesman:  "What  we  want  from 
the  United  States  is  sympathy  for  our  aspira- 
tions, and  understanding  for  our  mistakes." 

U.S.  Understanding  of  African  Problems 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  United  States  was 
uniquely  equipped  to  understand  African  prob- 
lems and  aspirations  and  to  lend  this  moral  sup- 
port. For  example,  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  in  this  country  recently  about  Africa's 
capacity  to  sustain  democratic  governments. 
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I  would  like  in  this  connection  to  quote  briefly 
from  an  article  entitled  "Will  Democracy  Work 
in  Africa?"  by  the  outstanding  Tanganyika  po- 
litical leader,  Mr.  Julius  Nyerere.  Mr.  Nyerere 
points  out : 

A  country's  struggle  for  freedom  .  .  .  leaves  no  room 
for  differences.  ...  It  is  this  nationalist  movement 
which  fights  for,  and  achieves,  independence.  It,  there- 
fore, inevitably  forms  the  first  government  of  the  inde- 
pendent state.  It  would  surely  be  ridiculous  to  expect 
that  a  country  should  voluntarily  divide  itself  for  the 
sake  of  conforming  to  a  particular  expression  of  "democ- 
racy" which  happens  to  be  seen  in  terms  of  a  government 
party  and  an  opposition  party ;  and  to  expect  a  country 
to  do  this  in  midstream  and  during  a  struggle  which  calls 
for  the  complete  unity  of  all  its  people. 

Mr.  Nyerere's  statement  may  well  recall  some 
of  our  own  experiences  after  the  American  Rev- 
olution, when  for  a  short  period  we  had  only  one, 
political  party  in  our  country.  I  would  hope, 
however,  that  the  one-party  system  where  it  exists 
in  Africa  will  be  designed  to  serve  as  a  transition 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  political  forces  in  Africa  today — 
the  urge  for  independence,  the  attempt  to  form 
representative  governments,  and  the  campaign  for 
African  unity — can  be  illuminated  by  a  return  to 
our  own  history.  There  is  something  of  a  parallel 
here  which  has  not  escaped  many  African  states- 
men, who  often  speak  in  terms  of  a  "United  States 
of  Africa"  or  who  otherwise  mention  the  Ameri- 
can experience  to  throw  light  on  their  own  diffi- 
culties. Nothing  would  disillusion  the  African 
more  than  to  find  that  the  lessons  he  has  learned 
in  American  universities  have  been  forgotten  by 
Americans. 

There  is  another  factor,  apart  from  shared  his- 
torical experience,  that  should  facilitate  under- 
standing between  the  Africans  and  ourselves. 
That  is  the  very  important  fact  that  10  percent  of 
the  American  population  is  of  African  origin. 
Indeed,  there  are  more  people  of  African  origin 
in  the  United  States  than  there  are  in  any  other 
country  or  territory  in  the  world  except  Nigeria. 
It  is  understandable  that  our  people  have  watched 
African  developments  with  strong  interest. 
Among  our  own  Negro  fellow  citizens  there  are 
many  men  and  women  who  can  play  useful  roles 
in  building  bridges  between  the  United  States  and 
Africa. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  there  has  been 
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a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  idea  of  a  federated 
Africa  or  a  "United  States  of  Africa."  Most 
African  leaders  with  whom  I  talked  expressed 
the  view  that  this  is  an  ideal  that  does  not  have 
much  practical  significance  at  the  present  time.  In 
fact,  each  emerging  state  is  now  confronted  with 
a  formidable  array  of  urgent  domestic  problems 
which  it  must  resolve.  These  matters  must  take 
priority  over  the  complicated  issues  involved  in 
a  united  Africa.  Consequently,  even  though  there 
may  be  a  tendency  for  certain  states  in  particular 
regions  to  federate,  or  at  the  very  least  to  work 
closely  together  on  problems  of  mutual  interest, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  any  significant  progress  to- 
ward a  united  Africa  can  be  made  in  the  near 
future. 

Special  Problems  of  New  Africa 

In  looking  to  the  future  of  Africa  there  are 
several  very  real  dangers  which  the  new  countries 
will  face  and  which  most  responsible  African 
leaders  readily  acknowledge.  Let  me  refer  briefly 
to  each  of  these. 

First  of  all,  there  will  be  the  temptation  not  to 
use  to  the  fullest  the  administrative  competence 
and  the  technical  know-how  available  among  the 
white  elements  of  the  population.  We  can  all 
recall  just  how  much  political  appeal  the  maxim 
"Throw  the  rascals  out"  had  during  certain  periods 
[in  our  own  history.  By  the  same  token,  political 
extremists  in  Africa,  disregarding  their  nation's 
welfare,  may  well  insist  upon  the  premature  with- 
drawal of  white  men  from  positions  of 
responsibility. 

Such  a  trend  could  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences. It  could  result  in  lower  standards  of 
administration  when  better  government  should  be 
the  goal.  It  could  engender  hostility  and  animos- 
ity instead  of  the  teamwork  between  the  Europeans 
and  the  Africans  that  is  so  desperately  needed. 
It  could  create  instability  and  thus  discourage 
foreign  aid  and  private  investment,  both  of  which 
;are  essential  to  real  progress. 

Another  danger  lies  in  the  ever-present  threat 
'of  Communist  subversion  and  intrigue.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  countries  I  visited  I  heard  few  reports 
; of  any  effective  Communist  activity.  Indeed,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  relatively  few  individ- 
ual Communists  or  organized  Communist  parties 
'on  the  continent.     Such  Communist  parties  as  do 


exist  in  the  independent  African  states  are  small 
and  severely  circumscribed  by  governments  jealous 
of  their  newly  won  independence.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  in  the  future  Communist  leaders 
will  redouble  their  efforts  to  increase  their  in- 
fluence among  the  young  people,  in  the  trade  union 
movement,  and  in  other  strategic  segments  of  the 
African  population. 

The  major  Communist  threat  to  Africa  at  the 
moment  is  an  external  one.  By  that  I  mean  the 
persistent  attempts  of  international  communism 
to  penetrate  and  subvert  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa.  Although  African  governments 
generally  are  aware  of  the  problem  and  seem  de- 
termined to  curtail  subversive  activities,  we  must 
not  underestimate  the  ability  of  a  few  dedicated 
Communists  to  cause  serious  trouble.  It  is  clear, 
if  this  threat  is  to  be  met,  that  necessary  steps 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  kind  of  political  and 
economic  instability  that  so  often  leads  to  Com- 
munist subversion. 

Finally,  there  is  a  danger  that  some  of  the  new 
African  states,  encouraged  by  a  spirit  of  intense 
nationalism  and  by  intertribal  rivalries,  might  en- 
gage in  a  competitive  arms  race  that  would  lower 
their  economic  vitality  and  increase  the  risk  of 
wars  on  that  continent.  Now  arms  control  is  very 
much  like  weight  control,  as  every  Western  nation 
should  admit.  It  is  much  easier  to  stay  thin  than 
it  is  to  take  off  excess  weight  once  it  has  been 
added. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  right  of  every  sovereign 
state  to  determine  the  ends  for  which  its  produc- 
tive energy  and  its  resources  will  be  used.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  thing,  however,  if  these  new 
states,  whose  resources  are  so  meager,  were  to  em- 
bark upon  the  kind  of  arms  competition  that 
would  divert  their  productive  capacity  from  con- 
structive ends. 

This  is  something  which  the  African  states  will 
have  to  decide  for  themselves.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, if  they  only  have  the  courage  to  grasp  the 
nettle  while  there  is  still  time,  the  United  Nations 
might  be  helpful  in  finding  an  answer  to  their 
problem. 

Concluding  Comments 

The  challenge  put  to  us  by  current  African  de- 
velopments is  formidable.  Almost  everywhere 
Africans  are  boldly  assuming  their  increased  re- 
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sponsibilities.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  several 
courses  of  action  we  should  follow  in  order  to  be 
helpful. 

First,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  increase 
our  own  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  Africa.  This  is  a  job  not  only  for  the 
press,  radio,  and  television,  which  during  the  past 
year  have  done  much  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  developing  African  scene,  but  also  for  our 
great  universities.  Unless  the  news  is  presented 
against  a  solid  background  of  information,  it  is 
likely  to  be  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can universities  in  the  past  decade  has  been  so  out- 
standing. Ten  years  ago  only  2  universities  in 
the  entire  United  States  offered  courses  on  Africa ; 
there  are  now  29,  of  which  6  have  major  African 
area  studies.  The  new  African  Studies  Associa- 
tion now  boasts  over  600  members.  Books, 
learned  articles,  and  speeches  have  been  produced 
in  large  quantities  and  in  excellent  quality,  but 
much  more  is  needed. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  time  is  grow- 
ing short.  Africans  who  travel  in  the  United 
States  still  find  fixed  in  the  American  mind  cer- 
tain stereotypes  evoked  by  words  such  as  "witch- 
craft" and  "primitive."  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  there  is  much  in  Africa  that  is  still  primi- 
tive, but  cities  like  Salisbury,  Dakar,  and  Leo- 
poldville  are  as  modern  as  many  American  cities. 
Secondly,  if  we  need  to  know  much  more  about 
Africa,  it  is  at  least  as  true  that  Africans  need 
to  learn  much  more  about  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  little  awareness  in  Africa  of  our 
attempts  to  solve  our  own  race  problems  and  far 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  materialistic  rather 
than  the  human  side  of  our  culture.  Frequently, 
too,  one  encounters  a  rather  unrealistic  belief 
in  American  omnipotence,  followed  by  disillu- 
sionment when  we  fail  to  measure  up  to  their 
expectations. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which  we  can 
attempt  to  solve  this  problem.  We  can  do  this  in 
the  long  run  most  effectively  by  expansion  of  our 
student  exchange  program.  In  1955  there  were 
851  students  from  sub-Saharan  Africa  studying  in 
American  universities;  by  1959  the  number  had 
risen  to  1,190.  Does  this  sound  impressive? 
There  were,  in  1959,  47,245  foreign  students  in 
American  universities,  of  which  the  African  share 


was  less  than  2  percent.    This  is  much  too  small  I 
a  number,  although  we  have  managed  so  far  tal 
substitute  quality  for  quantity.    Among  the  more 
illustrious  graduates  of  American  universities  arej 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana  and  the  former 
Premier  of  the  Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria. 

Thirdly,  although  education  of  the  young  is  the 
most  pressing  job,  we  should  also  expand  oml 
leadership  grants  to  outstanding  African  states- 
men, administrators,  and  technicians.  We  have 
done  a  good  deal  in  this  field,  but  the  need  far  out- 
weighs available  resources. 

Fourth,  a  step-up  in  the  tempo  of  our  informa- 
tion activities  in  Africa  is  also  essential.  We  no^ 
have  an  impressive  number  of  centers  operated  bj 
the  United  States  Information  Service  in  Africa 
There  are  currently  15  central  posts,  9  brand 
posts,  and  3  reading  rooms,  working  througl 
local  public  information  media  and  telling  th< 
United  States  story  through  films  and  libraries 
In  some  countries,  USIS  carries  on  English-Ian 
guage  teaching  and  in  many  other  ways  extend 
African  knowledge  of  America. 

Fifth,  it  is  important  to  expand  the  economi 
assistance  which  can  be  made  available  for  Africa1 
We  are  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  United  State 
interest  to  increase  direct  assistance  to  Africa,  ant 
a  sum  of  $20  million  has  been  requested  by  ICi 
for  this  purpose  for  next  year. 

I  believe  that  our  own  efforts  can  be  comple 
mented  in  an  important  way  by  an  expansion  o 
United  Nations  activities  in  Africa.  There  i 
growing  support  in  Africa  for  the  kind  oj 
assistance  made  available  by  the  United  Nations 
The  Secretary-General  stated  that  this  was  hi 
impression  following  his  recent  24-country  tour ; 
found  the  same  sentiment  everywhere  I  traveled 
Multilateral  aid  has  much  to  recommend  it.  I 
is  easier  for  experts  representing  the  world  com 
munity  to  give  advice  on  economic  matters  tha 
will  require  a  country  to  take  unpopular  politica 
measures — increasing  taxes,  for  example.  More 
over,  multilateral  aid  tends  to  mitigate  some  o: 
the  worst  features  of  the  shopping  between  Eas 
and  West  that  some  countries  have  learned  t: 
carry  on.  It  cannot  replace  bilateral  assistance 
but  we  believe  it  has  unique  qualities  which  mak 
it  peculiarly  adaptable  to  African  countries. 

Increased  aid  through  the  United  Nation 
would  have  a  beneficial  political  aspect  as  well 
We  can  expect  a  certain  amount  of  unrest  ijj 
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Africa.  Frontiers  were  often  established  arbi- 
trarily by  European  powers  without  much  regard 
to  ethnic  or  linguistic  factors.  For  example,  de- 
spite prolonged  United  Nations  efforts,  there  is  no 
mutually  accepted  frontier  between  Ethiopia  and 
the  new  state  of  Somalia.  As  a  result,  Africa, 
like  other  continents,  will  be  beset  by  many 
formidable  political  and  economic  problems.  The 
United  Nations  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  their 
solution.  I  believe  that  a  U.N.  presence,  primarily 
to  furnish  economic  and  technical  advice  and 
assistance  in  particular  cases,  can  be  an  element 
of  considerable  political  stability  as  well. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  sum  up  my  impressions 
in  the  following  way.  As  one  travels  through 
Africa  today,  one  can  vividly  sense  the  spirit 
which  gave  rise  to  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence with  its  ringing  concepts  of  human 
dignity  and  equality.  Fortunately  the  transition 
to  independence  is  nearly  everywhere  being  car- 
ried out  with  the  assistance  and  the  approval  of 
the  administering  powers. 

The  new  political  and  economic  responsibilities 
which  the  emerging  African  nations  have  assumed 
are  nothing  short  of  staggering.  Many  of  their 
problems  seem  almost  insurmountable.  There 
will  be  some  mistakes  made.  There  will  be  some 
stumbling  done.  But  let  us  be  hopeful  and  chari- 
table in  our  attitude,  and  let  us  remember  our  own 
halting  beginnings. 

I  returned  from  Africa  awed,  disturbed,  and 
optimistic.  I  was  awed  by  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  giant  that  is  moving  onto  the  world  stage, 
disturbed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  that 
remain  to  be  resolved,  and  encouraged  by  the 
growing  amount  of  racial  harmony  that  I  en- 
countered. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  newly  emerging  states 
of  Africa  have  an  extremely  difficult  task  ahead. 
A  new  state  cannot  be  built  in  a  day.  It  will  take 
time — and  energy  and  money — and  sweat  and 
blood  and  tears.  But  as  they  move  on  toward 
their  goal  of  human  betterment,  they  know  they 
[have  the  sympathetic  interest  and  the  support  of 
;the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
[States. 

I  am  confident  that  the  peoples  of  Africa  will 
!  succeed  in  establishing  their  rightful  place  in  the 
family  of  nations  and  that  they  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  United  Nations  and 
ithe  cause  of  world  peace. 


U.S.  and  Spain  Conclude  Talks 
on  Matters  of  Mutual  Interest 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain,  Fernando 
Maria  Castiella  y  Mais,  made  an  official  visit  to 
Washington  March  22-2 Jf.  at  the  invitation  of 
Secretary  Herter.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint 
communique  issued  on  March  23  at  the  conclusion 
of  talks  between  Secretary  Herter  and  Senor 
Castiella  and  their  exchange  of  greetings  on  Senor 
Gastiella's  arrival,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Minister's  party. 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  151  dated  March  23 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  pleasure  of 
having  as  his  official  guest  for  three  days  His  Ex- 
cellency Fernando  Maria  Castiella,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Spain.  The  Minister's  visit  to 
Washington  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
him  to  hold  conversations  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest  with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  other  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

During  these  conversations,  the  progress  made 
in  carrying  out  the  Mutual  Defense  and  Economic 
Aid  Agreements  signed  by  Spain  and  the  United 
States  on  September  26,  1953 x  was  reviewed. 
Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  over  the  very  real 
contribution  which  the  joint  Spanish-U.S.  efforts 
in  the  implementation  of  these  agreements  have 
been  making  to  the  defense  of  Western  civilization. 

A  broad  review  was  also  made  of  other  matters 
of  mutual  interest  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  Impressions  of  the  recent  trip  to  Latin 
America  of  the  President,2  on  which  he  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Foreign  Minister.  The  Foreign 
Minister  reviewed  Spain's  traditional  ties  with  the 
nations  of  Latin  America.  A  general  discussion 
was  also  held  of  preparations  for  the  Paris  Sum- 
mit Meeting.  The  increasingly  important  role 
being  played  by  Spain  in  international  affairs  was 
noted  with  satisfaction.  The  American  side  com- 
mented with  favor  on  the  appreciable  economic 
progress  made  by  Spain  since  the  Stabilization 
Plan  went  into  effect  last  July.3 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  435. 

a  IMd.,  Mar.  28, 1960,  p.  471. 

3  For  background,  see  iMd.,  Aug.  10,  1959,  p.  210. 
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The  conversations  were  conducted  in  a  cordial 
and  friendly  atmosphere.  They  have  served  to  in- 
crease the  mutual  understanding  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  and  to  strengthen  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  which  exist  between 
the  two  countries. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

Press  release  148  dated  March  23 
Secretary  Herter 

Your  Excellency :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  you,  Seiiora  de  Castiella,  and  the  members 
of  your  party  to  the  United  States.  When  you  and 
I  met  in  London  last  August  for  some  fruitful  and 
pleasant  discussion,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  you 
might  find  time  in  your  busy  schedule  to  visit 
"Washington.4  We  are  delighted  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  you  to  do  this. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  will  find  here 
a  warm  and  sympathetic  welcome  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Americans  have  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  role  which  your  nation  has  played  in  the 
discovery  and  development  of  our  land. 

Looking  at  the  schedule  which  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  these  next  few  days,  I  regret  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  stay  with  us  longer.  I  hope 
nevertheless  that  you  will  have  time  to  perceive,  in 
some  of  its  many  manifestations,  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  of  the  United  States  hold  the  people 
of  Spain.  I  trust  that  this  visit  will  be  as  pleasant 
and  rewarding  for  you  as  I  know  it  will  be  for  us. 

Senor  Castiella 

I  am  very  happy  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  visit  again  this 
great  country.  I  am  honored  to  be  here  now  as 
the  guest  of  your  Government. 

I  hope  that  my  conversations  with  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  may  help  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove still  more  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  Of  all  these  interviews  I 
specially  look  forward  to  the  one  I  am  to  have 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Herter,  who  was 


so  kind  as  to  invite  me  to  pay  this  visit  when  we| 
met  in  London  last  summer  and  whose  kind  word^ 
of  welcome  are  a  happy  omen  of  a  pleasant  and 
fruitful  stay.  I  consider  it  a  special  privilege  tc 
be  able  to  have  the  opportunity  of  paying,  once 
more,  my  respects  to  your  distinguished  President) 
Mr.  Eisenhower.  The  echo  still  lingers  in  the 
streets  of  the  Spanish  capital  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  unanimous  applause  given  a  short  time  ago  tc 
your  President  by  all  its  inhabitants,  which  had 
assembled  to  greet  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  oui 
time.5 

The  importance  of  our  mutual  relationship  is 
such  that  a  frequent  exchange  of  visits  by  thei 
officials  of  both  our  countries  is  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary.  Spain  is  a  loyal  friend  of  the 
United  States.  With  American  aid  and  coopera* 
tion  we  are  developing  a  program  of  economic 
reconstruction,  and  this  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  further  increasing  the  strength  of  the  Western 
World. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Marcl 
18  (press  release  136)  that  the  following  personf 
would  accompany  Foreign  Minister  Castiella  dur 
ing  his  visit  to  the  United  States: 

Seiiora  de  Castiella 

Jos6  M.  de  Areilza,  Count  of  Motrico,  Ambassador  o' 

Spain 
Countess  of  Motrico 

Ramon  Sedo,  Director  General  of  Political  Affairs 
Adolfo  Martin  Ganiero,  Director  General  of  the  Office  | 

Diplomatic  Information 
Juan  Jose  Rovira,  Director  General  of  the  Office  of  Ecot 

nomic  Cooperation 
Francisco  Javier  Elorza,  Marques  de  Nerva,  Director  o: 

the  Office  of  Multilateral  Economic  Relations 
Jaime  de  Pinies,  Director  of  the  Office  of  North  America! 

Political  Affairs 
Gabriel  Canadas,  Second  Secretary,  Technical  Cabinet  o 

the  Minister 
Alfonso  de  la  Serna,  First  Secretary,  Office  of  Diplomati 

Information 
Juan  Lugo,  Third  Secretary,  Office  of  North  America] 

Political  Affairs 


*  Secretary  Herter  accompanied  President  Eisenhower 
to  Europe  Aug.  26-Sept.  7,  during  which  time  talks  were 
held  with  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister ;  for  background, 
see  ibid.,  Sept.  21, 1959,  p.  404. 


6  President  Eisenhower  visited  Spain  on  Dec.  22  during 
his  11-nation  tour  to  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  South  Asis 
and  Africa;  for  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  ibid 
Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  56. 
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Department  of  State  Bulleth 


ireek  Costumes  and  Embroideries 
o  Be  Exhibited  in  U.S. 

ress  release  161  dated  March  30 

The  Department  of  State  notes  with  pleasure 
lie  announcement  of  the  loan  exhibition  of  Greek 
ostumes  and  embroideries  which  will  be  shown  in 
tie  Smithsonian's  Museum  of  Modern  History 
rom  April  9  through  May  1.  The  exhibit  is 
ponsored  by  His  Excellency,  Greek  Ambassador 
Alexis  S.]  Liatis  and  Mrs.  Liatis  and  is  under 
le  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Frederika. 
:  The  exhibit  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
rreek  craftsman's  work  applied  to  articles  of 
aily  use  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Highly 
eveloped  technique,  combined  with  inspiration 
nd  dedication,  demonstrates  the  deep  roots  of 
.rreek  popular  civilization. 

j  The  exhibit,  which  is  also  appearing  in  other 
.ties  in  the  United  States,  was  chosen  from  the 
oted  collection  of  the  Benaki  Museum  in  Athens, 
le  world-famous  Greek  ethnological  museum, 
'he  loan  of  portions  of  this  valuable  collection  for 
a  American  exhibition  is  a  reflection  of  the  close 
lltural  ties  between  the  Greek  and  American 
eople. 


I.S.S.R.  Expresses  Thanks  for  Rescue 
f  Soviet  Soldiers  by  U.S.  Navy 

hite  House  press  release  dated  March  22 

The  White  House  on  March  22  made  public  the 
allowing  exchange  of  messages  between  President 
isenhower  and  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chair- 
an  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of 

oviet  Socialist  Republics. 

| 

essage  of  President  Eisenhower 

March  21, 1960 
Dear   Mr.    Chairman:   Thank   you   for   your 
loughtful  message  regarding  the  rescue  of  four 
;[>viet  soldiers  by  the  men  of  the  USS  Kearsarge. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  happy  outcome  for  these 
>urageous  men  and  am  glad  that  our  Navy  was 
1 1  a  position  to  rescue  them  from  the  risks  and 
'irdships  they  had  undergone. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Message  of  Chairman  Khrushchev 

March  16, 1960 

Dear  Mb.  President  :  Permit  me  to  express  to  you,  to 
the  Government  of  the  USA,  and  to  the  American  Naval 
Command  the  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  for  the  rescue  of 
four  courageous  Soviet  soldiers  who  in  the  course  of  many 
days  manfully  struggled  against  the  elements  and  hard- 
ships in  the  expanses  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Soviet  people  see  in  the  noble  conduct  of  American 
sailors  and  the  solicitous  attitude  toward  Soviet  young 
men  on  the  part  of  American  authorities  the  expression 
of  an  attitude  of  friendship  which  is  developing  between 
our  two  countries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  serve 
the  cause  of  further  developing  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries  to  which  you  and  I  have  devoted  no  little 
time  during  the  course  of  our  recent  conversations  in  the 
USA  and  for  which,  I  hope,  we  will  both  spare  no  effort 
during  our  forthcoming  meetings. 
Respectfully, 

N.  Khrushchev 

The  Kremlin,  Moscow 


Yugoslav  Atomic  Energy  Officials 
Conclude  Discussions  in  U.S. 

Press  release  165  dated  April  1 

A  delegation  from  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Com- 
mission for  Nuclear  Energy,  which  has  been  in 
the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the  U.S. 
Government,1  left  the  United  States  on  April  1 
after  holding  discussions  with  U.S.  representatives 
on  cooperation  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  delegation,  headed  by  Slobodan 
Nakicenovic,  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Yugoslav  Federal  Commission  for  Nuclear 
Energy,  also  visited  numerous  scientific  and  edu- 
cational establishments  in  the  United  States  in- 
cluding installations  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  where  research  is  being  done  in  the 
peaceful  application  of  nuclear  energy. 

During  the  talks  which  were  held  between  the 
Yugoslav  delegation  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, understandings  were  reached  on  further- 
ing cooperation  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  uses.  In  this  connection  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Yugoslavia  and  the  United 
States  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Inter- 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14, 1960,  p.  410. 
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national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna  in 
promoting  and  facilitating  international  coopera- 
tion in  this  field  and  agreed  to  make  full  use  of 
the  Agency  in  developing  programs  for  mutual 
cooperation. 

The  head  of  the  Yugoslav  delegation,  Mr. 
Nakicenovic,  on  behalf  of  Aleksandar  Eankovic, 
Chairman  of  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Commission 
for  Nuclear  Energy  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Council  of  the  Federal  People's 
Kepublic  of  Yugoslavia,  extended  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, John  A.  McCone,  an  invitation  to  visit 
Yugoslavia  with  a  number  of  his  coworkers.  Mr. 
McCone  has  accepted  the  invitation  and  would 
hope  to  work  out  a  mutually  convenient  time  for 
his  visit  in  the  near  future.  The  Yugoslav  dele- 
gation also  invited  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  send  a  delegation  of  ex- 
perts to  Yugoslavia.  In  response  to  this  invita- 
tion a  group  of  U.S.  experts  will  travel  to 
Yugoslavia  soon. 


U.S.  and  Morocco  Exchange  Messages 
on  Agadir  Earthquake 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  23 

El-Mehdi  Ben  Aboud,  Moroccan  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  called  on  President  Eisen- 
hower on  March  23  to  deliver  a  message  from 
Mohammed  V,  King  of  Morocco,  in  response  to 
the  President's  message  of  sympathy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earthquake  at  Agadir,  Morocco,  on 
the  night  of  February  29-March  1, 1960. 

Message  of  President  Eisenhower 

Santiago,  March  0, 1960 

I  have  been  deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  has  caused  so  much  loss 
of  life  and  suffering  at  Agadir.  Please  accept  the 
sincere  condolences  of  the  American  people  and 
myself  in  this  great  tragedy. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Message  of  King  Mohammed  V 

His  Excellency  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
President  >of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 

We  were    particularly    touched    by    the    message    of 
sympathy  Tour  Excellency  transmitted  to  us  in  your  own 
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name  and  that  of  the  American  people  in  connection  with 
the  disaster  in  Agadir. 

We  wish  to  express  to  Tour  Excellency  and  to  your 
country,  our  friend,  sincere  appreciation  for  your  deep 
concern  over  this  tragic  occurrence. 

Mohammed  V, 
King  of  Morocco 
March  12,  1960 


U.S.  Lends  Morocco  $40  Million 
for  Economic  Development 

Press  release  142  dated  March  21 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  21  an- 
nounced the  signing  of  loan  agreements  totaling 
$40  million  to  contribute  to  the  Government  o| 
Morocco's  economic  development  program.  The, 
loans  will  represent  the  major  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1960  Mutual  Security  Program  of  economic' 
assistance  to  Morocco. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  loans  were  ne; 
gotiated  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  International  Cooperation  Adj 
ministration.  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President  of  tht 
Bank,  signed  for  the  United  States,  and  the  Am: 
bassador  of  Morocco,  El-Mehdi  Ben  Aboud,  signed 
for  his  Government. 


U.S.  Sends  Flood  Relief  to  Brazil 

Press  release  162  dated  March  31 

The  United  States  has  made  up  to  $300,000  ir 
Mutual  Security  Program  funds  available  foi 
emergency  flood  relief  in  northeast  Brazil,  th< 
Department  of  State  announced  on  March  31. 

The  funds  were  made  available  to  alleviate  suf 
fering  resulting  from  floods,  including  the  col 
lapse  on  March  27  of  the  Oros  Dam  in  northeasi 
Brazil.  Approximately  150,000  persons  are  home 
less  in  the  Jaguaraibe  Valley,  and  another  150,00( 
are  in  distress  elsewhere. 

The  U.S.  assistance  is  chiefly  in  the  form  o: 
urgently  needed  transportation  facilities  for  fooc 
and  medical  and  other  supplies  and  in  rescui 
work.  The  Air  Force  is  sending  two  €-124  trans 
port  planes  with  rubber  boats  and  two  helicopters 
In  addition  the  U.S.S.  Glacier,  which  was  at  Ri< 
de  Janeiro  when  the  floods  became  acute,  is  pro 
ceeding  to  the  distress  area  and  will  assist,  alonj 
with  its  two  helicopters. 

Department  of  State  Bulleti 
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Also,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Anderson,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  flew  to  Brazil  on  March  31  with 
jet-injection  vaccination  equipment  to  start  an 
emergency  program  to  immunize  flood  victims 
against  typhoid  fever.  Four  U.S.  injection  ma- 
chines and  200,000  doses  of  typhoid  vaccine  are 
being  provided  for  this  emergency  undertaking. 
This  amount  of  vaccine  will  immunize  approxi- 
mately 100,000  persons.  Capt.  Anderson  carried 
with  him  part  of  the  jet  equipment  and  approxi- 
mately 70,000  doses  of  the  vaccine  to  get  the  inocu- 
lation program  under  way  on  his  arrival. 

Fortaleza,  Brazil,  will  be  the  center  of  the 
emergency  relief  operation. 


U.S.  Accepts  Declaration  on  GATT 
Relations  With  Switzerland 

Press  release  160  dated  March  30 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

On  March  30  in  Geneva  the  United  States  ac- 
;  cepted  the  declaration  of  November  22,  1958,  gov- 
erning the  provisional  accession  of  Switzerland  to 
the  General  Agreement  on   Tariffs  and  Trade 
|  (GATT). 

Under  the  arrangements  for  Swiss  accession  to 
the  GATT,  Switzerland,  with  certain  exceptions 
relating  to  articles  XI  and  XV  of  the  General 
Agreement,  and  other  contracting  parties  accept- 
ing the  declaration  undertake  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  the  GATT  to  each  other.    United  States 
acceptance  of  the  declaration  does  not  involve  the 
|  modification  of  any  United  States  tariff  conces- 
sions.    The  United  States  does,  by  acceptance, 
acquire  direct  rights  to  the  tariff  concessions  ne- 
,  gotiated  between  Switzerland  and  other  contract- 
'.  ing  parties  (not  including  the  United  States)  in 
1958.     In   return,    Switzerland    acquires   direct 
:  rights  to  the  existing  United  States  schedule  of 
i  tariff  concessions  in  the  GATT.     Public  notice 
regarding  United  States  acceptance  of  this  decla- 
i  ration  was  issued  on  September  9,  1959,  together 
|  with  the  text  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  dec- 
|  laration.1    A  published  statement  of  the  results  of 
!  the  1958  tariff  negotiations  with  Switzerland  may 
|  be  purchased  from  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 


GATT,  Villa  Bocage,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
may  be  consulted  at  the  Division  of  Trade  Agree- 
ments, Department  of  State,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
Washington,  and  at  field  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

United  States-Swiss  trade  relations  are  also 
governed  by  a  bilateral  trade  agreement  nego- 
tiated in  1936  and  since  subsequently  supple- 
mented several  times.  The  bilateral  agreement 
will  continue  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  outside  the  framework  of  the 
GATT.  However,  on  March  29  in  Washington 
the  United  States  and  Switzerland  concluded  an 
exchange  of  notes  which  provides  that  the  con- 
tinuance in  force  of  obligations  under  the  bi- 
lateral trade  agreement  will  not  prevent  either 
country  from  taking  action  permitted  under  an 
exception,  reservation,  or  waiver  of  the  GATT. 

The  most  recent  prior  supplementary  agree- 
ment was  an  exchange  of  notes  of  December  30, 
1959,  relating  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  new 
nomenclature  of  the  Swiss  schedule  of  tariff  con- 
cessions to  the  bilateral  agreement.2  This  modifi- 
cation was  limited  to  changes  in  tariff  numbers 
and  descriptions  of  tariff  items  but  did  not  involve 
any  changes  in  rates  of  duty  or  other  changes  in 
substance  of  the  concessions  granted  by  Switzer- 
land to  the  United  States.  United  States  tariff 
concessions  granted  to  Switzerland  under  the  bi- 
lateral agreement  were  not  affected  by  the  ex- 
change of  notes. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 

Text  of  United  States  Note 

March  29, 1960 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  conversations 
which  have  been  held  between  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  with  respect  to  the 
Declaration  for  Provisional  Accession  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  done  at  Geneva  November  22, 1958. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  agree,  in  accordance  with  para- 


1  Bulletin  of  'Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  450. 
April  18,  I960 
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2  For  text  of  exchange  of  notes,  without  the  revised 
Swiss  schedule,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  18,  1960,  p.  87,  or  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Jan.  11, 1960 ;  for  the  entire  exchange, 
including  the  schedule,  see  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  4379. 
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graph  7  of  the  Declaration  of  November  2,  1958,  that  the 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Swiss 
Confederation  should  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  that 
Declaration. 

It  is  also  the  understanding  of  my  Government  that,  so 
long  as  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  apply 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Swiss  Confederation 
pursuant  to  the  Declaration  of  November  22,  1958  or 
otherwise,  the  provisions  of  the  Bilateral  Trade  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, signed  at  Washington  January  9,  1936,  as  supple- 
mented, shall  not  prevent  either  country  from  taking 
action  which  it  is  permitted  to  take  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
ception, reservation,  or  waiver  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment. One  specific  application  of  this  understanding 
would  be  that,  in  the  case  of  a  product  subject  to  a  con- 
cession under  the  Trade  Agreement  of  1936  and  also 
to  a  concession  under  the  General  Agreement  providing 
for  more  favorable  customs  treatment,  the  continuance 
of  obligations  in  the  Bilateral  Trade  Agreement  shall  not 
preclude  the  application,  as  a  result  of  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  the  escape  clause  (Article  XIX)  in  the  General 
Agreement,  of  customs  treatment  less  favorable  than  that 
provided  for  in  the  bilateral. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  appreciate 
receiving  confirmation  that  the  understanding  set  forth 
above  is  also  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Edwin  M.  Martin 

His  Excellency 
Henet  de  Torrente, 
Ambassador  of  Switzerland. 


Text  of  Swiss  Note 

Maech  29, 1960 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
note  of  today's  date  in  which  you  set  forth  the  under- 
standing of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  conversations  which  have  been  held  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Declaration  for  the  Provisional  Acces- 
sion of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958, 
and  which  reads  as  follows : 

[text  of  U.S.  note] 
In  reply,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Confederation  concurs  in  the  under- 
standing as  set  forth  in  your  note. 

Accept,    Sir,    the   renewed   assurances   of  my   highest 
consideration. 

H.  DE  TOEBENTE 

The  Honorable 
Christian  A.  Hertee 
The  Secretary  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Letter  Dated  24  March  1960  From  the  Permanent  Repre-. 
sentative  of  Pakistan  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  Concerning  S/4249.  S/4278.  March 
25, 1960.    2  pp. 

i 
General  Assembly 

International  Law  Commission.  Co-operation  With  Othei 
Bodies.  Report  by  Dr.  Yuen-li  Liang,  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists, 
A/CN.4/124.     February  5,  1960.     62  pp. 

International  Law  Commission.  Fifth  Report  on  Inter- 
national Responsibility.  Responsibility  of  the  state  for 
injuries  caused  in  its  territory  to  the  person  or  property 
of  aliens — measures  affecting  acquired  rights  and  con- 
stituent elements  of  international  responsibility. 
A/CN.4/125.    February  9,  1960.    76  pp. 

Second  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
Supplement  to  the  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  (A/CONF.  13/17)  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tariat.   A/CONF.  19/6.    February  16,  1960.    27  pp. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Pro- 
gramme. Report  on  the  Implementation  of  General 
Assembly  Resolutions  1286  (XIII)  and  1389  (XIV)  on 
Assistance  to  Refugees  From  Algeria  in  Morocco  and 
Tunisia.     A/AC.96/59.     February  24,  1960.     8  pp. 

Addendum  to  the  Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee 
for  Extra-budgetary  Funds.  A/4267/ Add.  1.  February 
29,  1960.    9  pp. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commissioners  Pro- 
gramme. First  Report  on  the  Mental  Health  of  Special 
Cases  Among  Refugees  in  Austria  and  Germany. 
A/AC.96/62.    March  7, 1960.    16  pp. 

International  Law  Commission.  Ad  Hoc  Diplomacy. 
Report  by  the  special  rapporteur.  A/CN.4/129.  March 
11, 1960.    21  pp. 

International  Law  Commission.  Fifth  Report  on  the  Law 
of  Treaties  (Treaties  and  Third  States).  A/CN.4/130 
March  21, 1960.    114  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Othei 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  maj 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Statement  by  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  again  to  discuss  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram and  recent  developments  in  Africa. 

The  changes  in  the  map  of  Africa  since  I  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  a  year  ago  dramat- 
ically illustrate  the  pace  of  events  on  the  African 
Continent.  By  the  end  of  1960  the  political  map 
of  Africa  will  be  so  changed  that  gazetteers  will 
find  it  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  depend- 
ent areas  and  the  independent  countries  created 
since  World  War  II.  The  mapmakers  have  been 
having  a  time  with  Africa,  and  during  1960  their 
job  will  not  become  easier.  Between  April  and 
October  there  will  be  at  least  four  more  independ- 
ent countries — Togo,  Congo,  Somalia,  and  Nigeria. 
Cameroun  achieved  independence  on  January  1, 
1960.  Negotiations  now  under  way  with  France 
may  result  in  independence  during  1960  for  the 
Federation  of  Mali  (Senegal  and  Soudan)  and 
the  Malagasy  Republic  (Madagascar) . 

As  a  writer  on  Africa  recently  stated,  "The 
whole  continent  is  on  fire,  but  it  burns  with  an 
uneven  flame."  Below  the  Sahara  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  language,  of  custom,  of  civilization. 
Its  multitudinous  tribes  now  being  released  from 
colonial  controls  have  one  common  denominator, 
opposition  to  colonialism ;  one  common  character- 
istic, political  ferment;  one  common  goal,  self- 
realization  in  their  own,  not  in  any  other  people's, 
image.  In  vast  areas  of  Africa  the  people  are 
vaulting  in  one  generation  from  the  neolithic  to 
the  nuclear  age. 


'Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
!  on  Mar.  9. 


Indeed,  the  Africa  we  see  today  is  a  land  where 
everything  is  happening  at  once — constitutional 
struggles,  endless  quest  for  economic  and  social 
advancement,  civil  strife,  the  conflict  between  de- 
mocracy and  communism,  colonialism  and  na- 
tionalism, equality  and  racism. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  the  swift  pace  of 
political  developments  on  the  Africa  scene  is  the 
pressing  need  for  accelerating  the  sluggish  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  improving  living  standards. 
Africa's  economic  and  social  structures  are  not 
developing  at  a  pace  comparable  to  its  political 
evolution.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  recognize  that  the 
political  revolution  is  at  hand,  and  by  and  large 
its  pressures  are  irresistible.  It  is  essential  that 
the  pace  of  economic  development  match  or  at 
least  not  fall  further  behind  the  rate  of  political 
change  now  sweeping  the  African  Continent. 
Very  few  of  the  emerging  countries  are  economi- 
cally viable,  and  their  leaders  very  quickly  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  economic  development 
and  a  higher  living  standard  as  necessities  to  sus- 
tain and  fortify  their  political  independence. 

Countries  are  becoming  politically  independent 
without  adequately  trained  leadership  and  techni- 
cal skills  and  without  the  basic  economic  and  social 
institutions  and  systems  which  provide  the  foun- 
dations for  secure,  confident,  African-led  nations. 
Present  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  are  not 
adequate  in  scope  or  size  to  be  responsive  to  the 
dramatic  changes  taking  place.  The  facts  of  this 
situation,  and  U.S.  sympathy  for  the  newly  in- 
dependent or  about-to-be  independent  countries, 
are  compelling  recommendations  for  a  new  and 
creative  U.S.  approach. 
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Background  References  on  MSP  for  1961 

For  background  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  1961,  see  the  following  documents  published  in 
recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin: 

President  Eisenhower's  message  to  the  Congress,  H. 
Doc.  343,  February  16,  1960,  Buxletin  of  March 
7,  page  369. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Herter,  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  February  17,  1960,  ibid.,  page 
375. 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  House  Com- 
mittee on'  Foreign  Affairs,  February  18,  1960, 
ibid.,  page  380. 

Statement  bv  ICA  Director  James  W.  Riddleberger, 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  March  1, 
1960,  (bid.,  March  21,  page  445. 

Statement  by  DLF  Director  Vance  Brand,  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  March  1,  1960, 
ibid.,  page  453. 

Summary  Report  on  Grant  Economic  Assistance 
Relating  to  Defense  Support  and  Special  Assist- 
ance Programs,  ibid.,  page  459. 

Statement  by  J.  Graham  Parsons,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  March  8,  1960,  ibid,,  April  4, 
page  532. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Herter,  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  March  22,  1960,  ibid.,  April 
11,  page  566. 

Statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  March  22,  1960, 
ibid.,  April  11,  page  568. 

Statement  by  ICA  Director  Riddleberger,  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  March  23,  1960, 
ibid.,  April  11,  page  572. 
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Special  Program  for  Tropical  Africa 

The  executive  branch  is,  therefore,  proposing  to 
the  Congress  a  special  program  for  tropical 
Africa  with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $20  mil- 
lion within  the  special  assistance  category.  In 
preparing  this  request  we  have  sought  to  find  a 
way  properly  responsive  to  the  African  aspira- 
tions. We  have  a  fresh  situation;  we  are  at- 
tempting to  meet  it  in  a  fresh  manner.  There 
are  a  number  of  general  criteria  which  guided 
us.  First,  we  wanted  something  which  would  pro- 
vide a  close  identification  of  the  United  States 
with  the  African  people.  Second,  we  wanted  to 
find  some  way  of  encouraging  closer  cooperation 
and  interchange  between  the  many  African  coun- 
tries. Third,  knowing  that  Africa's  need  for  eco- 
nomic help  is  almost  unlimited,  we  wanted  to  con- 
centrate on  a  key  problem  area,  one  which  stands 
as  a  major  block  to  development.  Fourth,  we 
wanted  to  avoid  competition  with  large-scale  as- 
sistance from  Europe  but  serve  rather  as  a  catalyst 
for  stimulating  an  even  higher  level  of  this  assist- 
ance.    Fifth,  we  wanted  as  much  as  possible  to 
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avoid  getting  into  a  position  of  annual  aid-level 
negotiations  with  many  new  countries  pressing  for 
external  assistance.     Finally,  we  wanted  a  pro-, 
gram  which  would  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to 
permit  effective  adaptation  to  a  very  fluid  situ- 1 
ation. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  would  be  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  those  areas  which  constitute  the 
greatest  impediments  to  sound,  long-run  social 
and  economic  development  in  Africa.  There  can 
be  little  argument  that  this  development  depends 
in  the  first  instance  on  a  major  improvement  hi' 
the  education  and  training  of  Africa's  human  re- 
sources and  their  productive  use.  In  my  travels 
in  Africa  I  have  found  one  of  the  principal  con- 
cerns of  the  responsible  leaders  to  be  the  lack  of' 
experienced  African  civil  servants,  entrepreneurs, 
technicians — in  general,  the  need  for  skills  and 
professional  knowledge  which  are  so  vital  tw 
modern  national  economies. 

A  major  conclusion  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  report  on  "Recommendations  for 
Strengthening  Science  and  Technology  in 
Selected  Areas  of  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara,"2 
which  was  undertaken  at  ICA's  request,  was  that 
"the  future  development  of  sub-Sahara  Africa 
depends,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  rate  at 
which  progress  can  be  made  in  strengthening  edu- 
cation. .  .  .  Every  other  consideration  is  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  education.  .  .  ."  A  major  portion 
of  the  funds  requested  will  be  applied  in  a  manner 
which  will  help  to  accelerate  the  training  ol 
Africans  for  the  numerous  essential  administra-. 
tive  and  technical  jobs  their  countries  require. 
Similarly,  the  importance  of  upgrading  African 
skills  in  general  has  convinced  us  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  broad  enough  to  provide  special 
training  to  those  who  will  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity for  formal  education.  We  thus  propose  tc 
support  training  activities  in  such  areas  as  agri- 
cultural extension,  community  development,  and 
public  health. 

It  is  also  clear  that  longrun  stability  and  the 
most  effective  framework  for  the  improvement  ol 
human  resources  are  to  be  found  in  closer  associa- 
tion of  the  African  nations  and  the  development 
of  multicountry  planning  and  cooperative  effort 
in  order  to  solve  their  common  problems.     Th( 


2  Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the  Office  oi 
International  Relations,  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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[Whole  question  of  regionalism  in  Africa  is  a  com- 
plex and  difficult  subject.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
variety  of  forces  on  the  continent — the  different 
status  of  political  evolution,  the  intense  national- 
ism, the  competition  among  African  leaders  for 
preeminence — make  it  extremely  difficult  to  find 
in  approach  which  will  reverse  the  trend  toward 
further  fragmentation  of  the  African  Continent. 
While  I  believe  that  closer  associations  of  African 
countries  will  develop,  it  will  be  a  long  process. 
:  Much  can  be  done  now,  however,  to  help  en- 
tourage cooperative  approaches  to  the  many  com- 
mon developmental  problems  which  confront  all 
rhe  African  countries.  We  are  thus  proposing  to 
,ise  a  portion  of  the  funds  requested  to  support 
ind  sponsor  multicountry  conferences,  work- 
shops, and  seminars  as  training  programs  in  them- 
selves and  as  a  means  of  developing  cooperative 
itpproaches  to  special  developmental  problems 
:uch  as,  for  example,  the  tsetse  fly,  which  closes 
arge  parts  of  the  continent  to  livestock  develop- 
ment. A  training  grant  program  which  will  per- 
mit Africans  from  several  countries  to  attend  the 
rarious  African  schools  and  colleges  now  operat- 
ing is  also  being  proposed.  This  interchange  of 
tudents  between  African  countries  should  serve 

0  facilitate  the  efficient  use  of  available  African 
institutions  as  well  as  promote  friendships  and 
ies  between  Africans  from  several  countries. 
)ther  activities  in  this  category  include  a  regional 
English-language  training  program,  educational 
research,  and  an  educational  materials  and  docu- 
mentation center. 

1  As  I  noted  previously,  one  of  the  important 
riteria  we  had  established  for  this  program  is 
!liat  it  should  not  become  a  competitor  to  or  sub- 
:itute  for  assistance  from  other  free- world 
iurces.  It  is  our  hope,  rather,  that  it  may  serve 
)  help  encourage  an  increase  in  assistance  from 
jther  free-world  countries  and  international  and 
ational  organizations.  This  area  of  tropical 
l^frica  is  now  receiving  over  $500  million  annually 
[com  European  countries  for  major  development 
'rojects.  Increasing  amounts  of  technical  and 
ither  forms  of  assistance  are  coming  from  a 
jumber  of  private  organizations.  A  number  of 
|r.S.  foundations  are  making  important  contribu- 

ons  in  a  number  of  fields.  The  U.N.,  through 
js  technical  assistance  program  and  its  Special 
i'und,  is  stepping  up  its  assistance  to  this  conti- 
pnt.    It  is  our  intention  to  seek  the  participation 
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of  these  various  organizations  and  countries  on 
specific  projects  where  feasible.  We  also  antici- 
pate that  out  of  the  multicountry  conferences  will 
come  proposals  for  joint  efforts  on  important  de- 
velopment problems. 

We  are  proposing  that  assistance  under  this 
program  be  on  a  grant  basis.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  activities  to  be  undertaken  and  the 
limited  resources  of  many  of  the  African  coun- 
tries, grant  assistance  appears  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  accomplishing  our  objectives. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  we  intend 
to  operate  this  program  on  a  project-by-project 
basis  to  avoid  the  difficult  problems  which  often 
stem  from  situations  where  countries  come  to  ex- 
pect certain  levels  of  assistance  tied  to  what  has 
been  provided  in  previous  years  or  related  to  levels 
received  by  neighboring  countries. 

All  of  Africa  will  be  included  under  the  pro- 
gram except  for  the  northern  tier  of  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Egypt,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

The  special  program  would  not  replace  bilateral 
technical  cooperation,  although  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  would  be  closely  related  to  technical  co- 
operation programs.  The  essential  character  of 
the  special  program  for  tropical  Africa  which  dif- 
ferentiates it  from  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram lies  in  its  intensive  concentration  on  key 
education  and  training  problems  and  on  regional 
activities.  A  major  portion  of  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  help  finance  the  expansion  of  existing 
institutions  or  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  The 
financing  of  construction,  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  staffing  contracts  will  absorb  the  bulk  of  the 
funds.  The  technical  cooperation  programs,  in 
contrast,  will  continue  to  emphasize  demonstra- 
tions and  advisory  services  and  training  of  Afri- 
can counterparts. 

The  United  States  and  the  European  countries 
have  a  great  reservoir  of  good  will  and  common 
interest  built  up  in  tropical  Africa.  Most  of  the 
educated  Africans  have  studied  in  Western  schools 
and  universities ;  many  have  grown  up  with  West- 
ern political  institutions  and  principles  and  with 
the  Western  private  and  public  enterprises.  This 
reservoir  provides  the  United  States  with  a  valu- 
able relationship  on  which  to  build  our  new  ties 
with  the  African  people.  The  Africans  are  look- 
ing to  the  United  States  to  see  how  it  will  respond 
to  their  needs  and  problems.  The  special  program 
for  tropical  Africa,  I  believe,  can  have  an  impor- 
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tant  role  in  demonstrating  that  the  United  States 
is  willing  in  word  and  deed  to  identify  itself 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  African  people. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked  whether  the 
magnitude  of  this  request  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
problems  of  Africa.  It  is  the  view  of  the  executive 
branch  that  this  is  sufficient  for  the  first  year  of  a 
new  program  in  education  and  training.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  an  expanded  program 
will  be  necessary  in  subsequent  years.  As  the 
President  has  stated  in  his  mutual  security  mes- 
sage to  Congress : 3 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  initial  effort  must  grow  signifi- 
cantly in  the  immediate  years  ahead  and  complement 
similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  free  world  nations  so 
that  the  capacity  of  the  new  and  other  developing  nations 
in  Africa  to  manage  and  direct  their  development  can  be 
strengthened  and  increased  rapidly  and  effectively. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  major  African  needs, 
especially  for  capital  development.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  will  increase  its 
activities  in  tropical  Africa.  The  rate  at  which 
this  can  be  accomplished,  however,  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  volume  and  quality  of  pro- 
posals presented.  As  the  preparation  of  develop- 
ment projects  advances  and  the  supply  of  techni- 
cal skill  grows,  we  expect  that  the  flow  of  proposals 
will  expand  and  that,  increasingly,  more  external 
investment  funds  from  all  sources  will  be  avail- 
able. The  Export-Import  Bank  has  already  made 
substantial  loans  to  Africa  and  has  indicated  it 
expects  to  increase  its  activity.  The  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  now 
has  in  process  a  number  of  country  and  project 
economic  surveys  which  should  lead  to  more  loans 
for  Africa  in  addition  to  those  already  made. 

As  this  committee  is  well  aware,  the  pace  of 
events  in  Africa  has  been  so  rapid  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  plan  with  any  degree  of  precision.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  consider  the  availability  of 
the  contingency  fund,  in  the  amount  requested,  of 
particular  importance  in  order  to  provide  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  flexibility  we  will  need  as 
new  countries  emerge  and  we  are  required  to  re- 
spond to  new  situations. 

Bilateral  Special  Assistance 

Tn  certain  countries  we  have  been  able  to  iden- 
tify the  problems  we  face  in  fiscal  year  1961 
which  cannot  be  met  through  the  special  program 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1960,  p.  369. 


for  tropical  Africa  or  through  other  economic  in- 
struments of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  therefore  we 
are  programing  bilateral  grant  special  assistance. 
The  countries  for  which  this  bilateral  special 
assistance  is  programed  are  Somalia,  Ethiopia, 
and  the  Sudan.  These  three  countries  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  continent,  bordering  on  the  Red 
Sea  and  its  approaches,  are  important  and  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  observed  major  changes  in  their 
political  and  economic  situation. 

Full  independence  will  be  granted  to  Somalia 
on  July  1st.  Somalia  suffers  from  a  chronic  and 
serious  deficit  in  its  operating  budget  and  has  no 
capital  resources  available  for  economic  develop- 
ment. It  is  almost  completely  dependent  upon  ex- 
ternal assistance  to  maintain  and  possibly  increase 
its  level  of  economic  activity.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  bolstering  its  political  stability  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  independence.  We  are 
now  discussing  with  the  Italian  Government  pos- 
sible arrangements  by  which  they  could  continue 
their  major  role  in  support  of  the  Somali  econ- 
omy. Just  how  these  discussions  will  end  up  it  is 
too  early  to  predict,  but  I  believe  our  approach  in 
this  situation  is  indicative  of  our  general  effort  to 
encourage  the  continuance  of  assistance  from  om 
European  friends  to  African  countries.  Our  pro- 
posal for  bilateral  special  assistance  is  designed 
to  supplement  the  Italian  effort. 

Ethiopia  has  hitherto  been  a  firm  supporter  of 
f  ree- world  interests  and  has  made  important  con- 
tributions as  a  moderating  influence  in  African 
and  Afro- Asian  conferences.  It  has  been  a  partic- 
ularly strong  supporter  of  the  principle  of  col- 
lective security.  Ethiopia's  recent  acceptance  o^ 
the  $100  million  credit  from  the  Soviet  Unior 
may  temper  this  position  somewhat;  however 
U.S.  relations  with  Ethiopia  continue  to  be  close 
in  part  a  result  of  the  effective  work  carried  oul 
under  our  economic  programs.  The  special  assist 
ance  for  Ethiopia  will  help  to  meet  requirements 
for  important  development  projects  in  agricul 
ture,  health,  and  education  and  strengthen  oui 
activities  during  this  period  when  the  Govern 
ment  is  facing  serious  budgetary  and  foreign-ex 
change  problems. 

The  political  and  economic  situation  in  th< 
Sudan  has  improved  markedly.  The  balance-of- 
payments  crisis  has  now  passed.  The  preseni 
regime  has  provided  an  effective  government 
friendly  to  the  United  States.    "We  are  gratifiec 
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over  the  prompt  improvement  in  the  Sudan's  eco- 
nomic condition.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
progressive  economic  betterment  will  be  required 
over  the  long  run  if  the  Sudan  is  to  evolve  a 
healthy  and  Western-oriented  political  life. 
Soviet-bloc  activity  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  should 
forewarn  us  of  the  greater  vulnerability  of  this 
area  which  also  serves  as  a  bridge  to  other  parts 
of  Africa.  The  bilateral  special  assistance  we  are 
proposing  for  fiscal  year  1961  will  provide  an  im- 
portant means  for  strengthening  key  areas  of  the 
Sudan's  economy. 

Technical  Cooperation 

Our  proposals  for  the  continuation  of  technical 
cooperation  programs  in  Africa  are  an  essential 
element  of  the  U.S.  response  to  Africa's  problems. 
We  are  requesting  $24.3  million  for  this  program, 
which  is  an  increase  of  about  20  percent  over  the 
level  for  fiscal  year  1960.  The  major  portion  of 
the  increase  is  for  programs  in  the  area  south  of 
the  Sahara.  There  are  now  technical  cooperation 
programs  in  13  African  countries  and  territories, 
and  we  expect  to  initiate  programs  in  3  or  4  others 
within  the  year.  A  number  of  newly  independent 
and  emerging  countries  are  requesting  technical 
assistance  and  are  particularly  desirous  of  the  help 
American  technicians  can  give  them.  The  in- 
creased amount  will  permit  an  expansion  of  our 
programs,  for  example,  in  Nigeria,  Somalia,  and 
in  the  territories  of  East  and  Central  Africa  and 
will  provide  a  small  amount  for  the  three  or  four 
new  programs  we  anticipate  will  get  under  way. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  how  well  our  techni- 
cal cooperation  programs  have  been  received.  In 
Ghana,  for  example,  the  Parliament  passed  a  reso- 
lution praising  our  program  activities  in  agri- 
culture and  expressing  appreciation  for  our  aid. 
In  Ethiopia  our  technical  cooperation  program 
has  made  a  major  contribution  in  helping  to  es- 
tablish a  broad  base  of  educational  institutions 
and  training  programs  so  essential  to  that  coun- 
try's future  development.  The  Imperial  Ethiopia 
A.  and  M.  College  and  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Public 
Health  Center  at  Gondar  are  most  noteworthy 
institutions,  established  under  our  program.  In 
Tunisia  U.S.  technical  assistance  has  helped  es- 
tablish agricultural  schools  at  which  young 
Tunisian  farmers  receive  training.  I  understand 
that  over  400  farmers  have  completed  the  course 


and  have  returned  to  their  farms.  Also  in 
Tunisia,  U.S.  advisers  have  helped  set  up  an  in- 
dustrial loan  fund  which  has  made  50  loans  for 
small  private  enterprises  so  important  to  Tunisia's 
development.  The  growth  of  self-confidence  and 
the  development  of  rural  action  committees  for 
self-help  projects  among  the  Libyan  people  is 
largely  the  result  of  ideas  generated  by  our  tech- 
nicians working  in  agricultural  extension,  sanita- 
tion, and  community  development  projects. 

The  work  of  American  universities  under  con- 
tract with  ICA  has  also  been  most  noteworthy. 
We  have  a  number  of  university  contracts  now 
operating  in  African  countries  and  several  addi- 
tional contracts  under  negotiation — Oklahoma 
State  University  and  the  University  of  Utah,  in 
Ethiopia;  Ohio  University  and  Michigan  State 
University,  in  Nigeria ;  and  Cornell  University,  in 
Liberia. 

We  will  have,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  about 
780  U.S.  technicians  in  all  of  Africa,  including 
contract  personnel,  and  expect  this  number  to  in- 
crease to  about  1,000  in  fiscal  year  1961.  Training 
programs  are  being  arranged  for  over  800  African 
participants  this  year,  with  an  expected  increase 
to  about  1,000  during  fiscal  year  1961. 

North  Africa 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  three  North 
African  countries,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  special  assistance  and 
about  20  percent  of  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
posed for  Africa  for  fiscal  year  1961  is  for  these 
three  countries.  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  Africa, 
this  amount  tends  to  appear  disproportionate. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  as  it  was  last  year: 
"Why  so  much  for  North  Africa  compared  to 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara?"  The  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve, which  help  to  explain  this  situation  and  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  our  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1961 
lie  in  the  special  political  and  military  interests 
the  United  States  has  in  this  area  and  the  major 
economic  problems  these  countries  face. 

In  Morocco  there  is,  as  you  know,  a  complex  of 
U.S.  air  and  communications  bases.  Agreement 
was  recently  reached  on  the  evacuation  of  these 
facilities  by  the  end  of  1963.4  The  continued  and 
effective  operation  of  these  facilities  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period  should,  of  course,  be  con- 
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sidered  within  the  framework  of  the  increasing 
political  and  social  tensions  which  accompany 
Morocco's  efforts  to  become  a  modern  nation. 

Although  Morocco  is  relatively  rich  in  fertile 
lands  and  mineral  resources,  the  loss  of  French 
technicians  and  financial  assistance  since  the 
achievement  of  independence  in  1956  has  led  to 
serious  economic  problems.  Extensive  unemploy- 
ment and  the  resultant  political  unrest  are  grave 
concerns.  Business  inactivity  seriously  affects  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  obtain  domestic  rev- 
enues. At  the  same  time  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  private  investment  makes  economic  re- 
covery and  political  stability  depend  in  large  part 
on  the  success  of  the  Moroccan  Government's  de- 
velopment program.  It  is  apparent  that  consider- 
able foreign  assistance  will  be  required  in  fiscal 
year  1961  to  finance  the  large  development  pro- 
gram necessary  to  achieve  these  aims. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram enabled  the  Moroccan  Government  to  import 
badly  needed  commodities  for  sale  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  Moroccan  currency  obtained 
from  such  sales  financed  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  Government's  development  program. 
United  States  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1961  will 
also  contribute  substantially  to  the  Moroccan 
Government's  efforts  to  relieve  the  widespread 
economic  distress. 

United  States  military  facilities  in  Libya  rep- 
resent a  total  investment  of  over  $100  million. 
The  Wheelus  Air  Base  is  most  valuable  as  a 
training  and  staging  center.  The  Libyan  Gov- 
ernment, which  continues  to  cooperate  with  the 
West,  looks  forward  to  the  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic independence  as  a  result  of  oil  devel- 
opments. Its  desire  to  avoid  foreign  entangle- 
ments and  to  maintain  its  independence  is  now 
reinforced  by  the  prospects  of  substantial  income 
from  oil  revenues  within  the  next  5  or  6  years. 
Until  such  time,  however,  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance, by  contributing  to  Libya's  economic  devel- 
opment, is  an  important  factor  in  the  continued 
acceptance  of  the  American  military  installations. 

United  States  economic  assistance  has  been  de- 
voted largely  to  stimulating  agriculture,  raising 
educational  levels,  improving  health,  and  provid- 
ing vital  communications  facilities.  A  Libyan 
agricultural  extension  service  has  been  developed. 
Improved  water  utilization  and  soil  conservation 
are  helping  to  increase  the  amount  of  land  under 


cultivation.  School  enrollment  has  been  increased 
from  43,000  in  1952  to  about  125,000  in  1959,  and 
the  physical  plant  and  equipment  of  Libyan 
schools  have  been  expanded.  Over  2,000  miles  of 
essential  roads  have  been  restored  and  maintained. 
The  United  States  has  financed  construction  or 
repair  of  a  number  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
similar  health  facilities. 

In  Tunisia  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  Arab  government  which  alines 
itself  courageously  with  the  Western  World.    The 
Bourguiba  government  is  relying  heavily  on  co- 
operation with  the  West  to  achieve  its  political 
and    economic    goals.     The    Tunisian    economy,, 
which  was  so  intricately  and  intimately  inter- 
twined with  the  French  economy,  has  suffered 
greatly  with  the  departure  of  French  technicians  J 
and  administrators  and  private  and  public  invest- ' 
ment.    With  independence,  the  Tunisian  Govern-  <j 
ment  found  itself  with  an  expensive,  well-devel-  j 
oped  social  and  physical  overhead  but  without 
the  capital  resources  and  technicians  necessary  to 
put  it  into  operation.    An  immediate  consequence, 
was  unemployment,  which  today  approximates, 
about  25  percent  of  the  labor  force.    This  unem-j 
ploy  ment  problem  is  a  large  and  critical  trouble: 
spot  and  gives  rise  to  greater  pressures  on  the 
Government  for  increases  in  its  developmental 
programs.     The  Tunisians  have  tightened  their 
belts  and  are  making  a  disciplined  and  energetic 
effort  to  tackle  their  difficult  economic  problems. 
The  Bourguiba  government's  success  in  this  en- 
deavor will  have  vitally  important  consequences 
for  the  neighboring  Arab  areas  as  well  as  for 
many  African  countries.    U.S.  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  has  been  a  basic  element  in  shoring 
up  the  Tunisian  economy  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  key  role  in  helping  the  Tunisian  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  its  goals. 

In  sum,  we  are  requesting  $115  million  in  spe- 
cial assistance  and  $24.3  million  in  technical  co- 
operation, plus  $20  million  for  the  special  program 
for  tropical  Africa  for  fiscal  year  1961.  I  con- 
sider these  amounts  conservative  and  minimal. 
With  these  amounts,  however,  I  believe  we  cam 
demonstrate  our  sympathy  with  the  newly 
emerging  African  countries  and  respond  to  the 
varied  and  complex  demands  the  African  Con-! 
tinent  makes  in  this  first  year  of  a  new  and 
epochal  decade  for  Africa. 
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Military  Assistance 

Turning  briefly  to  military  assistance  programs 
in  Africa,  I  must  emphasize  that  our  approach 
here  is  different  from  that  in  other  areas.  The 
African  states,  especially  those  that  are  just  enter- 
ing into  independence,  have  only  small  military 
forces.  None  of  these  states  is  linked  to  the  United 
States  by  collective  security  arrangements,  and 
we  would  not  expect  any  of  them  to  play  a  major 
role  in  a  global  war.  Our  small  military  assist- 
ance programs  in  Africa  are  designed  for  different 
and  essentially  political  purposes. 

It  is  essential  that  the  continent  of  Africa  re- 
main free  from  domination  by  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  It  is  essential  that  the  African  states  remain 
free  to  develop  their  own  political,  economic,  and 
social  institutions  in  cooperation  with  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  also  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  retain  its  rights  to  operate  certain  key 
bases  in  Africa  and  that  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  have  continued  access  to  a  wide  range 
bf  important  materials  in  Africa,  principally 
-minerals. 

To  achieve  these  strategic  and  political  objec- 
tives, the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  assist 
i  few  of  the  African  states  in  providing  equip- 
ment and  training  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
nternal  security.  The  small,  lightly  armed  forces 
')f  the  African  nations  which  are  receiving  mil- 
iary assistance  will  not  be  expected  to  make  a 
Substantial  contribution  of  forces  in  support  of 
>ur  worldwide  strategy  in  the  event  of  a  global 
,var.  However,  the  support  of  these  forces  is 
essential  to  the  degree  of  security  and  political 
stability  required  to  maintain  a  pro-Western 
indentation. 

The  military  assistance  program  for  Africa  is 
he  smallest  of  all  the  regional  programs.  Cumu- 
ative  programs  through  fiscal  year  1960  have 
^mounted  to  $57.8  million,  whereas  actual  deliv- 
ries  under  these  programs  through  June  30, 1959, 
;ave  totaled  $44.8  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1960  we  requested  funds  totaling 
1 7.4  million.  The  fiscal  year  1960  presentation  of 
he  Mutual  Security  Program  to  the  Congress  con- 
templated only  one  country  program  in  the  Afri- 
lan  region.  In  addition  to  a  program  for  Ethi- 
jpia  in  fiscal  year  1960,  other  programs  were 
j  eveloped  during  the  fiscal  year  for  Liberia,  Libya, 


Morocco,  and  Tunisia.  After  making  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  take  into  consideration  these 
four  additional  country  programs,  our  area  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1960  is  $13.1  million  instead  of  the 
$7.4  million  which  the  executive  branch  proposed 
last  year.  For  fiscal  year  1961  we  are  requesting 
funds  totaling  $18.2  million.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  adjusted  fiscal  year  1960  program  and 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  1961  program  is  accounted 
for  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1961  programs  for  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  Morocco. 
This  request  will  enable  us  to  meet  new  require- 
ments in  Africa  and  to  strengthen  the  internal 
security  of  five  countries — Ethiopia,  Libya,  Li- 
beria, Morocco,  and  Tunisia — whose  independence, 
political  stability,  internal  security,  and  continu- 
ing friendship  are  important  to  us. 

The  $18.2  million  requested  in  fiscal  year  1961  is 
composed  as  follows:  $12.6  million  for  force  im- 
provement, $3.2  million  for  force  maintenance,  and 
$2.3  million  for  training  and  for  transportation 
and  other  services. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  these  modest  programs 
represent  a  sound  investment  important  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  for  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  Africa  is  moving  forward  at  incredi- 
ble speed.  Several  states  there  face  urgent  prob- 
lems of  internal  security;  they  have  legitimate 
needs  for  better  equipment  or  training,  which  for 
various  reasons  cannot  be  completely  met  from 
other  free-wrorld  sources.  Assistance  to  these 
countries,  on  a  sales  or  liberal  repayment  basis, 
contributes  to  the  achievement  of  our  political 
objectives.  In  certain  states  we  have  military 
bases  that  are  essential  to  our  overall  strategy. 
This  part  of  the  military  assistance  program  rep- 
resents a  highly  satisfactory  method  for  achieving 
our  foreign  policy  goals  in  Africa. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  Africa  is  entering 
upon  a  new  chapter  in  its  history.  As  independ- 
ence approaches,  in  some  areas  with  a  speed  un- 
dreamed of  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  awesome 
responsibilities  of  self-government  come  suddenly 
into  focus.  In  other  areas  Africans,  seeing  the 
progress  of  their  neighbors,  grow  increasingly  im- 
patient. There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  reconciling  the  insistent  upsurge  of  national- 
ism with  means  for  an  orderly  transition  from  past 
to  future. 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia 


Statement  by  G.  Lewis  Jones 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  1 
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Through  the  years  the  Congress  has  provided 
funds  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  As  a 
career  Foreign  Service  officer  who  has  served  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  observe  at  first  hand  the  operation  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program.  I  think  that  you  gentle- 
men, as  representatives  of  the  American  people, 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  role  in  this  suc- 
cessful program  which,  while  we  should  try  con- 
stantly to  better  its  implementation  and  reduce  its 
burden  upon  the  American  taxpayer,  must  be 
resolutely  pursued  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance our  security  and  welfare  in  this  shrinking 
world. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram have  been  set  forth  by  the  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Herter,  and  Under  Secretary  Dillon. 
In  his  message  of  February  16  the  President  em- 
phasized the  need  for  "steadfast,  undramatic,  and 
patient  persistence  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  our 
mutual  defenses  while  working  to  find  solutions 
for  the  problems  which  divide  the  World  and 
threaten  the  peace."  The  following  day  Secretary 
Herter  used  the  phrase  "vital  to  our  security  and 
an  indispensable  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy" 
in  describing  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Both  the  President  and  Secretary  Herter 
stressed  the  needs  and  demands  of  free  people  for 
economic  security  and  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
They  noted  the  force  generated  by  the  deep  de- 
sire and  determination  of  underdeveloped  peoples 
to  improve  their  lot.   Mr.  Herter  said, 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  appeal 
and   pressure   of   communism   are  to  be   resisted,  it  is 
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essential  that  there  be  a  choice  available  to  these  na-. 
tions — an  alternative  to  communism  which  is  more  than  i 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 

Area  Problems  and  United  States  Objectives 

In  my  area  of  responsibility,  gentlemen,  there 
is  a  goodly  share  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  aspir- 
ing to  remain  free  while  confronted  by  limited 
resources  and  the  blandishments  offered  by  masters' 
of  the  Communist  world.  Fifteen  nations  are  in- 
volved, differing  widely  in  many  respects  but; 
having  in  common  one  thing— the  desire  to  remain 
free  from  outside  control  and  to  choose  their  own 
way  of  life.  Some  of  these  countries  have  enjoyed 
independence  for  centuries ;  others  achieved  inde- 
pendence only  since  World  War  II ;  but  all  want 
to  stay  independent. 

Upon  all  of  these  countries  the  United  States 
has  had,  since  World  War  II,  a  profound  in- 
fluence—economically and  politically.  This  influ- 
ence has  been  an  influence  for  good.  The 
American  people  have  helped  to  a  great  degree  to 
establish  the  climate  of  relative  calm  and  stability 
in  which  these  countries  are  progressively  working 
out  their  destinies. 

The  United  States  contribution  has  taken  the 
form  of  both  military  and  economic  assistance. 
In  addition  to  the  mutual  security  programs- 
administered  through  the  Department  of  Defense. 
ICA  [International  Cooperation  Administration], 
and  the  DLF  [Development  Loan  Fund]- 
assistance  has  been  extended  under  P.L.  48C 
[Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act]  and  through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

For  fiscal  year  1961  we  are  requesting  $457.J 
million  in  military  assistance  funds  and  $345.E 
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million  in  economic  assistance  other  than  the  DLF 
for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  regions.  This 
request  includes  contributions  to  UNRWA 
[United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees]  and  UNEF  [United  Nations 
Emergency  Force].  This  proposal  of  $803.2  mil- 
lion represents  an  increase  of  $203.1  million  for 
military  purposes  and  a  reduction  of  $15  million 
for  economic  assistance  from  the  estimated  1960 
programs. 

Our  presentation  this  year  reflects  several  new 
themes  and  changes  of  emphasis.  Firstly,  South 
Asia  is  receiving  special  attention  in  the  form  of 
increased  loans  for  economic  development  in  that 
area  and  substantial  contributions  to  the  financing 
of  the  Indus  waters  project.  I  shall  return  to 
these  subjects  later. 

A  second  major  theme  of  our  presentation  is 
the  expectation  that  increased  contributions  to  the 
countries  of  this  region  will  be  forthcoming  from 
certain  advanced  European  countries  and  Japan, 
i.e.  the  U.S.  will  not  be  alone  or  nearly  alone  in 
extending  assistance.  Under  Secretary  Dillon  has 
already  outlined  the  consultations  which  have  oc- 
curred on  this  subject.  Turkey  has  received  sub- 
stantial assistance  from  the  OEEC  [Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation]  countries; 
Greece  has  received  significant  credits  from  Ger- 
many ;  certain  Commonwealth  countries  and  Ger- 
many are  joining  with  the  United  States  in  the 
:  planned  financing  of  the  Indus  waters  project ; 
consultations  are  currently  underway  regarding 
increased  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan  by  other 
nations. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  our  proposals  are  re- 
sponsive to  many  of  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
i  this  committee  in  former  years :  that  we  encourage 
increased  contributions  from  the  improving  econ- 
omies of  the  more  developed  nations,  that  we 
concentrate  assistance  where  it  can  be  most  effec- 
tively utilized,  that  we  administer  aid  in  such  a 
I  way  as  to  help  reduce  tensions  between  free- world 
.countries,  and  that  we  encourage  increased  re- 
;  gional  cooperation. 

Setting  an  Example 

Our  political  contribution  is  that  we  have  set 
j  an  example  of  a  nation  whose  people  have  found 
;  a  way  to  live  in  freedom  under  law  and  who  at  the 
Isame  time  are  prepared  to  work  with  and  help 
[those  of  a  like  mind  and  purpose  to  achieve  the 


same  thing.  Our  unswerving  support  for  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  part 
of  this  contribution. 

The  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  do  not 
give  their  trust  readily,  but  they  are  coming  in- 
creasingly to  realize  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
dignity,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  individual 
man  we  are  not  using  the  hollow  words  of  propa- 
ganda ;  we  mean  what  we  say. 

A  Diverse  Region 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  best  way  to  present  to 
you  the  political  and  economic  problems  of  the 
part  of  the  world  for  which  I  bear  some  responsi- 
bility. The  countries  and  people,  let  alone  their 
problems,  do  not  fall  readily  into  pat  groupings 
and  categories.  Once  it  has  been  said  that  all  of 
these  countries  desire  to  maintain  their  own  way 
of  life  in  freedom,  the  diversities  present  them- 
selves. 

The  sum  of  $206  million  is  being  requested  for 
the  defense  support  of  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
Pakistan.  These  countries  have  in  common  a  firm, 
unswerving,  and  announced  posture  against  Com- 
munist encroachment  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless 
the  internal  problems  of  each  are  very  different. 

The  "Arab  countries"  (principally  U.A.R. 
[United  Arab  Republic],  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen)  might  be  considered 
a  homogeneous  group  except  that  some  are  poor 
and  some  are  oil-rich ;  some  have  a  talented  edu- 
cated class  and  some  are  lacking  in  this  respect. 
Unresolved  differences  exist  among  all  the  coun- 
tries of  this  group. 

Israel,  with  its  dynamic,  hard-working  people, 
is  a  special  case  in  almost  every  sphere  of  its  na- 
tional life  and  activity.  Special  assistance  to  Is- 
rael is  an  essential  supplement  to  resources  re- 
ceived from  private  contributions,  German  rep- 
arations, and  Israel's  own  efforts.  In  addition 
Israel  continues  to  receive  aid  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  Export-Import  Bank,  and  P.L. 
480  sources. 

It  is  hard  to  detect  common  denominators  in  the 
manifold  problems  of  Afghanistan  except,  per- 
haps, the  menace  of  Communist  pressure  from  the 
north,  which  it  shares  with  Nepal. 

Nepal,  like  Afghanistan,  is  a  remote  country 
exposed  directly  to  the  menace  of  communism  in 
adjoining  territory.  As  in  Afghanistan  special 
assistance  serves  the  vital  function  of  offering  an 
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alternative  to  greater  economic  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Nepal,  too,  is  determined  to  main- 
tain its  full  independence. 

Pakistan,  the  largest  Muslim  country  in  the 
world  and  a  sturdily  anti-Communist  member  of 
both  CENTO  [Central  Treaty  Organization]  and 
SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization], 
is  again  a  special  problem  in  many  respects. 

Largest  by  far  in  my  area  of  responsibility 
stands  India  with  its  410,000,000  people,  who  again 
have  an  outlook  differing  in  various  ways  from 
those  of  their  neighbors. 

The  diversities  between  these  countries  which 
I  have  just  cited  explain,  we  think,  the  necessity 
for  flexibility  in  the  components  of  the  "indispen- 
sable instrument  of  our  foreign  policy" — the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program. 

Experience  has  shown  that  each  component  of 
this  program  has  its  role  in  advancing  United 
States  interest — military  assistance,  defense  sup- 
port, special  assistance,  Development  Loan  Fund, 
technical  cooperation,  and  the  contingency  fund. 
These  are  the  instruments  which  you  gentlemen 
supply  and  with  which  we  work,  choosing  like  a 
surgeon  the  instrument  best  suited  to  the  opera- 
tion. 

Progress 

The  American  people  have  achieved  stature  in 
the  world  by  steadfastly  and  unselfishly  support- 
ing a  careful,  experience-proven  assistance  pro- 
gram during  the  past  decade  or  more.  This  en- 
lightened self-interest  on  the  part  of  our  people 
is  prompted  by  their  desire  to  secure,  in  company 
with  other  free  peoples,  the  peaceful  world  upon 
which  so  much  depends.  The  knowledge  abroad 
that  we  propose  to  hew  unfalteringly  to  this 
course  is  a  psychological  asset  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

Compared  to  the  situation  which  existed  after 
World  War  II  the  countries  of  the  area  for  which 
I  have  some  responsibility  have  all  made  progress. 
Lately  the  rate  of  progress  in  some  countries  has 
been  considerably  accelerated,  thanks  in  important 
measure  to  the  vital  margin  of  additional  resources 
made  available  through  United  States  aid  pro- 
grams. This  is  no  time  for  us  to  relax ;  if  we  did 
so  this  would  be  interpreted  abroad  by  our  enemies 
as  a  display  of  lack  of  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
countries  concerned  and  in  the  hope  of  their  some 
day  achieving  economic  and  social  development. 
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We  should  remember  that  United  States  aid  is 
more  than  dollars  and  surplus  commodities;  it 
symbolizes  to  recipient  countries  United  States 
faith  that  the  receiving  country  has  the  capacity  to 
achieve  better  things.  Our  aid  gives  rise  to  greater 
determination  and  greater  efforts  by  the  recipients. 

All  of  us  have  pushed  a  car  to  get  it  started. 
The  hardest  part  is  getting  the  car  to  move  at  all. 
As  the  car  begins  to  move  forward  even  slightly, 
the  pushing  becomes  easier.  But  it  is  folly  to 
stop  pushing  when  we  hear  the  engine  make  its  j 
first  tentative  cough.  A  number  of  the  countries 
with  which  I  am  concerned  have  fired  one  or  two 
cylinders.  We  hope  that  their  engines  will  soon 
really  start  turning  over  and  will  take  over  the  j 
job,  but  we  must  keep  pushing  now. 

I  make  this  appeal  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  and  our  other  means  j 
of  aid  are  indispensable  means  to  achieve  the  ad-  \ 
vancement  of  United  States  interests.    I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  maintain,  in  conjunction  with 
our  friends,  the  momentum  already  achieved. 

In  the  year  since  my  predecessor  appeared  be- 
fore you,  there  have  been  both  good  and  bad  de-  - 
velopments  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asian  j 
area,  but  fortunately  they  have  been  more  on  the 
good  side  than  on  the  bad  side. 

Arab-Israeli  Relations 

On  the  bad  side  Arab-Israeli  tensions  continue 
to  exist,  although  no  major  military  clashes  took 
place  during  the  past  year.  A  most  important 
element  of  this  many-faceted  problem  continues 
to  be  the  care  and  future  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 
We  would  be  deluding  ourselves  were  we  to  say 
that  there  is  any  hope  for  an  early  solution  for 
this  problem.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  been  consistent  if  not  always 
obvious,  and  despite  the  equally  sincere  efforts  of 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  neither  the 
Arab  States  nor  Israel  have  shown  the  degree  of 
willingness  to  negotiate  or  compromise  which  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  peaceful  and  lasting  settle- 
ment of  this  problem. 

The  United  Nations  debated  the  Palestine  refu- 
gee problem  at  some  length  during  late  November 
and  early  December.  Much  of  this  debate  cen- 
tered around  the  continuation  of  UNBWA  as  the 
agency  providing  relief  and  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance to  the  refugees.  In  the  course  of  that  debate 
the  United  States  stressed  that  action  limited  to 
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the  mere  extension  of  UNRWA  after  June  30, 
1960,  was  not,  in  its  view,  a  satisfactory  way  to 
serve  the  long-term  interests  of  the  refugees.  The 
General  Assembly,  on  December  19,  1959,  finally 
adopted  Resolution  1156,  which  extended 
UNRWA  for  a  period  of  3  years,  to  be  reviewed 
at  the  end  of  2  years.2  The  resolution  also  called 
on  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  repa- 
triation and  compensation  and  urged  host  govern- 
ments to  take  steps  to  rectify  refugee  relief  rolls. 
Since  there  was  clearly  no  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  extension  of  UNRWA,  the  United  States 
voted  for  this  resolution.  Had  UNRWA  gone  out 
of  existence,  this  would  have  created  serious  in- 
ternal security  problems  for  all  of  the  Arab  host 
governments  and  would  have  been  a  blow  to  the 
general  stability  of  the  Near  East,  adversely  af- 
fecting the  security  of  Israel.  We  regard  the 
resolution  as  a  modest  but  distinct  step  toward 
breaking  the  impasse  that  has  so  long  obtained 
on  the  Palestine  refugee  problem. 

The  Congress  is  accordingly  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize $18.5  million  in  new  money  and  permit  the 
reappropriation  of  $6.5  million  unused  funds  as 
the  United  States  contribution  to  UNRWA  for 
the  continued  care  of  the  Palestine  refugees.  As 
in  past  years  we  do  not  envisage  that  our  con- 
tribution will  exceed  70  percent  of  total  govern- 
ment contributions  to  UNRWA. 

The  executive  branch  is  requesting  that  the  ear- 
marking of  any  part  of  these  funds  specifically 
for  repatriation  or  resettlement  not  be  included  in 
the  legislation  this  year.  There  are  two  main 
reasons  for  making  this  request. 

The  first  and  obvious  one  is  that  the  require- 
ments for  assistance  to  refugees  will  continue  at 
1  the  same  or  a  higher  level  during  the  forthcoming 
years.  A  10  percent  earmarking  of  the  $25  million 
fund  would  place  the  United  States  delegation  at 
the  next  General  Assembly  session  in  a  position 
of  having  to  pledge  less  than  it  has  for  the  past 
j3  years.  Were  we  at  all  hopeful  that  other  na- 
tions would  increase  their  contributions,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  pledged  by  the  United  States 
i  might  be  warranted,  but  such  a  development  is  not 
[now  in  prospect.  The  Palestine  refugees  and  the 
Arab  host  governments  would  interpret  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  United  States  contribution  as  an  effort 


2  For  U.S.  statements  and  text  of  the  resolution,  see 
(Bulletin  of  Jan.  4, 1960,  p.  31. 
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to  force  a  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem 
through  financial  pressure.  This,  in  our  best 
judgment,  would  run  counter  to  our  continuing 
efforts  to  progress  toward  solving  this  problem. 

A  second  consideration  which  warrants  the  at- 
tention of  this  committee  is  that  the  specific  ear- 
marking of  funds  in  the  past  has  not  produced 
the  desired  results.  There  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect that  any  Arab  host  government  will  be  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  in  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
repatriation  and  resettlement  purposes  unless  and 
until  it  is  satisfied  that  the  refugees'  rights  have 
been  fully  protected.  The  fundamental  right  as 
the  refugees  see  it,  and  as  has  been  consistently 
and  specifically  reconfirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  that  they  should  be  offered  the  option  of 
choosing  between  repatriation  or  compensation. 
This  option  is  something  which  Israel  and  the 
Arab  host  governments  themselves  must  primarily 
assure.  Our  role  is  to  assist  them  through  the 
United  Nations  toward  the  resolution  of  this 
problem. 

During  most  of  1959  the  frontier  areas  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  were  relatively 
quiet.  Some  incidents,  however,  did  occur  in  the 
demilitarized  zone  south  and  east  of  Lake  Tiberias 
late  in  January  1960.  U.A.R.  troops  subsequently 
moved  to  the  Sinai  area  in  what  was  described 
as  defensive  precautions.  Fortunately  the  up- 
surge in  tension  caused  by  these  developments 
appears  now  to  be  subsiding.  In  our  view  both 
sides  should  continue  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
United  Nations  and  its  subsidiary  organizations, 
the  United  Nations  Troop  Supervisory  Organiza- 
tion (UNTSO)  and  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  (UNEF).  The  diligent  service  of 
these  U.N.  units  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
monitoring  and  controlling  border  tensions.  The 
United  States  continues  to  contribute  able  officers 
to  UNTSO  and  to  render  substantial  financial  and 
logistic  support  to  UNEF. 

Suez  Canal  Problem 

A  particularly  difficult  and  continuing  problem 
in  Arab-Israeli  relations  is  the  question  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  transit  of  Israeli  ships 
and  cargoes  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  United 
States  has  consistently  maintained  its  support  for 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  transit  through  Suez. 
In  addition  to  ourselves,  some  23  other  states 
made  statements  in  support  of  this  principle  dur- 
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ing  the  recent  United  Nations  General  Assembly.3 
We  continue  to  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
channel  affords  the  best  prospect  for  achieving 
progress  on  this  problem  and  are  actively  support- 
ing the  Secretary-General's  endeavors.  It  is  our 
hope  that  his  efforts  to  achieve  a  solution  between 
the  parties  directly  concerned  will  be  brought  to 
an  early  and  successful  conclusion.  As  Secretary 
Herter  pointed  out  during  his  remarks  on  this 
subject  at  the  last  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, ".  .  .  If  those  immediately  concerned 
seek  to  reconcile  their  differences  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  accommodation,  progress  can  be  made  to- 
ward a  solution."  * 

Jordan 

During  1959  the  United  States  continued  to 
manifest  its  friendship  for  Jordan  by  extending 
substantial  economic  assistance.  With  its  present 
resources  Jordan  is  not  a  viable  economic  entity. 
Assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program, 
the  UNKWA  refugee  relief  program,  and,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  assured  its  continued  existence.  In 
this  way  funds  voted  by  your  committee  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  preserving  the  political 
stability  and  the  development  of  the  economy  of 
this  small  but  strategically  located  country. 

Other  Problems  of  the  Area 

When  my  predecessor  appeared  before  you  last 
year  the  Iraqi  revolution  was  only  8  months  old 
and  the  internal  political  situation  in  that  country 
was  a  difficult  one.  In  the  interim  Iraq  has  con- 
tinued to  have  severe  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems, but  we  are  confident  that  the  Iraqi  people 
themselves  have  the  capability  of  deciding  what 
best  suits  them  as  a  form  of  government. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  two  unresolved  and 
stubborn  riparian  problems.  Iraq  and  Iran  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  been  disputing  over  their 
respective  rights  along  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  the 
estuary  which  forms  part  of  their  common  fron- 
tier. Similarly  there  have  been  differences  be- 
tween Iran  and  Afghanistan  over  water  rights  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Helmand  Kiver.  We 
hope  that  reason  and  quiet  diplomacy  will  be  able 
to  bring  both  problems  to  a  solution  satisfactory 
to  the  parties. 

3  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Herter,  see  Hid.,  Oct.  5, 
1059,  p.  467. 

4  Ibid. 
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Hopeful  Signs 

Having  spoken  of  the  debit  side,  I  would  like  to 
mention  some  favorable  evidence  which  has  de- 
veloped during  the  past  year  which  indicates  that 
the  climate  of  increasing  stability,  in  part  en- 
gendered by  our  aid  efforts  in  collaboration  with 
those  of  our  allies  and  with  the  states  concerned, 
has  begun  to  pay  off. 

Last  year  Mr.  Pilcher 5  asked  cogently,  "Have 
we  more  friends  than  10  years  ago  ?"    I  think  that 
the  number  of  our  friends  has  increased  to  a  note- 
worthy extent  in  the  past  12  months.    For  this 
the  President's  trip 6  last  fall  made  a  great  con- 
tribution—particularly in  India  and  Pakistan— 
but  there  were  other  reasons  which  contributed  to 
the  enhancement  of  our  prestige.    The  invitation, 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  visit  the  United  States 7  was; 
seen  as  a  gesture  evincing  our  moral  strength— a 
display  of  willingness  on  our  part  to  discuss  East- 
West  differences  without  compromising  our  own 
position  or  that  of  our  allies.    The  fact  of  our 
prompt  withdrawal  from  Lebanon— bills  paid  and 
leaving  friends  behind— increasingly  was  appre- 
ciated as  giving  the  lie  to  those  who  talk  about  the 
"imperialist  designs"  of  the  United  States.    The 
most  striking  development  of  all  was  the  India- 
wide  reaction  to  the  incursion  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, which,  coupled  with  the  President's  visit, 
caused  many  Indians  to  see  their  international 
position  with  new  and  clearer  eyes. 

As  regards  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  outlines  of 
the  Cyprus  agreements  which  were  worked  out  at 
Zurich  and  London  just  about  a  year  ago  have  per- 
mitted a  real  strengthening  of  the  relations  be- 
tween those  two  countries  and  their,  and  our. 
NATO  ally,  Great  Britain.  Although  these 
agreements  are  not  yet  fully  consummated,  thej 
mark  a  significant  development  in  Greek-Turkisl 
relations  and  hence  a  contribution  to  the  peace  anc 
tranquillity  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Eco 
nomically  both  Greece  and  Turkey  have  mad< 
progress.  Turkey's  stabilization  program,  whicl 
was  instituted  with  international  cooperation  ovei 
a  year  ago,  is  still  moving  forward.  Greece  is  cur 
rently  endeavoring  to  formulate  a  much-neede( 
development  program.     Since  the  economies  o 


6  Representative  John  L.  Pilcher,  member  of  the  Hous 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
8  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  931,  and  Jan.  11, 1960, 1 

46. 

■•Ibid.,  Oct.  5,  1959,  p.  476,  and  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  499. 
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both  of  these  NATO  countries  are  still  unable  to 
bear  the  cost  of  necessary  defense,  it  is  planned 
to  continue  to  each  some  defense  support  assistance, 
although  its  scale  is  slightly  reduced.  The  hope 
of  the  situations  in  Greece  and  Turkey  has  caused 
other  European  countries  to  become  actively  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  the  economic  development 
programs  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Applications  of 
both  countries  for  an  appropriate  relationship 
with  the  developing  economic  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope are  being  sympathetically  considered  by  the 
more  developed  countries  of  the  European 
community. 

In  the  last  year  three  of  the  countries  of  the  area, 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan — all  members  of  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization,  or  CENTO,  the  new 
name  for  the  Baghdad  Pact — continued  their  ef- 
forts to  provide  for  their  collective  security 
through  united  action.  We  plan  to  continue  giv- 
ing CENTO  our  close  support  through  economic 
activities  designed  to  further  the  trend  toward 
greater  regionalism.  The  CENTO  area's  criti- 
cally inadequate  internal  communications — rail, 
road,  and  telecommunications — are  being  im- 
proved. We  are  also  complementing  our  bilateral 
agreements  by  giving  technical  assistance  to  activi- 
ties which  can  be  more  effectively  carried  out 
through  regional  action. 

Iran  under  the  leadership  of  the  Shah  continues 
to  be  important  to  free- world  and  United  States 
security  interests.  Despite  a  hostile  and  abusive 
propaganda  campaign  conducted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  starting  in  1959  and  despite 
Soviet  threats,  Iran  has  refused  to  renounce  its 
agreements  with  the  free  world  and  has  continued 
■  to  maintain  common  cause  with  the  other  free 
'nations  of  CENTO  and  with  the  United  States. 
Iran  has  made  headway  during  the  past  year  in  a 
number  of  economic  fields  and  is  currently  at  the 
halfway  mark  in  a  major  7-year  economic  devel- 
opment program.  In  addition,  with  United  States 
help  it  has  improved  its  armed  forces.  Eecently 
|  there  has  been  a  disturbing  inflationary  tendency 
;with  which  the  Iranian  Government  is  attempting 
;  to  deal. 

South  Asia 

We  are  placing  special  emphasis  on  South  Asia 
|  in  an  effort  to  concentrate  our  resources  on  a  vital 
|  area  of  the  world,  whose  countries  have  notably 
!  demonstrated  a  will  and  a  capacity  to  help  them- 
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selves.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  report  of  this 
committee  last  year,  which  stressed  the  need  to 
maximize  development  assistance  where  it  could 
be  most  effectively  utilized. 

Afghanistan,  with  its  long  frontier  with  Russia, 
continues  to  be  a  target  of  Russian  expansionism. 
The  Sino-Soviet  economic,  military  assistance,  and 
cultural  offensive,  which  began  in  1954,  started 
with  a  program  in  Afghanistan,  which  now  looks 
increasingly  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  both  trade  and 
aid.  Afghanistan  desires  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence and  remain  free  of  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic domination  of  any  country.  We  hope  that 
Afghanistan  will  be  able  to  achieve  this.  The 
funds  requested  for  Afghanistan  in  fiscal  year  1961 
will  enable  us  to  carry  forward  certain  essential 
projects  begun  in  prior  years.  Particular  empha- 
sis is  being  placed  on  transportation  and  education. 
Afghanistan's  relations  with  Pakistan  continue  to 
be  strained  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Pushtu-speaking  tribes  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pakistan- Afghanistan  border. 

As  a  member  of  both  CENTO  and  SEATO, 
Pakistan  maintained  its  solidly  anti-Communist 
policy  and  at  the  same  time  made  economic  prog- 
ress. It  remains  clearly  in  the  United  States 
interest  to  maintain  our  support  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  stanch  ally  Pakistan  by  en- 
hancing Pakistan's  economic  and  military 
strength.  Pakistan  is  a  good  example  of  the  way 
we  can  cooperate  through  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  with  a  strong  and  friendly  government 
and  can  advance  the  interests  of  both  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  achievement  of  economic  development, 
defensive  military  strength,  and  political  stability. 
Pakistan  continues  to  accord  our  policies  its  co- 
operation and  support. 

In  1959  Pakistan,  under  President  Ayub  Khan, 
consolidated  its  internal  position,  instituted  re- 
forms, checked  inflation,  and  improved  govern- 
ment operations  and  fiscal  management.  An  ex- 
port incentive  scheme  and  effective  restrictions  on 
imports  helped  reduce  a  seriously  adverse  balance 
of  payments.  Large  landholdings  in  West  Pak- 
istan are  being  redistributed  among  landless 
peasants,  and  incentives  to  agricultural  produc- 
tion are  being  adopted. 

Important  advances  were  made  during  the  past 
year  toward  reducing  India-Pakistan  tensions. 
The  two  countries  made  progress  during  the  year 
toward  solving  some  of  their  differences,  includ- 
ing frontier  problems,  and  appear  on  the  thresh- 
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old  of  an  agreement  regarding  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  of  the  Indus  basin. 

The  people  of  India  continued  their  efforts  to 
make  economic  progress  and  pushed  ahead  with 
their  program  of  economic  development  designed 
to  double  the  per  capita  real  income  of  the  Indian 
people  in  the  25  years  1951-76.  This  develop- 
mental effort  is  within  the  framework  of  a  series 
of  5-year  plans,  the  third  of  which  is  to  begin 
April  1, 1961. 

United  States  aid  for  India  in  all  its  forms 
clearly  promotes  the  United  States  political  ob- 
jective of  insuring  through  economic  progress  the 
continuation  of  democratic  institutions  and  the 
basically  friendly  orientation  of  the  Indian  people 
toward  the  West, 

The  success  of  the  development  efforts  of  the 
democratic  Government  of  India  will  demonstrate 
not  only  to  the  people  of  India  but  to  those  of 
other  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  who  are  closely 
watching  the  respective  efforts  of  India  and  Com- 
munist China,  that  such  a  government  is  capable 
of  obtaining  the  desired  results,  that  essential 
economic  progress  can  be  achieved  through  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  with  the  preservation  of 
human  freedoms. 

Indus  Waters 

Since  the  partition  of  India  in  1947  one  of  the 
two  major  disputes  which  have  embittered  rela- 
tions between  India  and  Pakistan  has  involved  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  River  system. 
Throughout  all  recorded  history  the  Indus  basin 
has  been  the  breadbasket  of  Punjab  and  undivided 
India.  During  the  two  centuries  of  British  rule 
a  vast  network  of  irrigation  canals  were  installed 
which  made  this  the  greatest  irrigation  system  in 
the  world.  The  present  dispute  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  border  demarcation  between  India 
and  West  Pakistan  cut  across  the  six  major  rivers 
of  the  Indus  River  system,  giving  control  of  the 
upstream  waters  of  those  rivers  to  India.  India 
wished  to  expand  its  use  of  these  waters;  Pakistan 
was  fearful  that  its  supply  of  these  waters  might 
be  cut  off  or  seriously  curtailed  by  Indian  action. 
The  two  Governments  started  negotiating  under 
auspices  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  in  1952  and  in  the 
summer  of  1959  agreement  in  principle  was  finally 
reached  on  a  Bank  plan  designed  to  insure  the 
supply  of  water  to  both  parties. 
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The  two  Governments  are  now  engaged  in 
negotiating  a  definitive  water  treaty.  The  Bank  ' 
is  hopeful  that  within  2  months  India  and  ' 
Pakistan  may  be  able  to  agree  on  all  outstanding 
points.  Construction  of  the  system  of  works 
proposed  by  the  Bank  will  require  about  10  years 
and  cost  on  the  order  of  the  equivalent  of  $1  billion. 

Together  with  Australia,  Canada,  Germany, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  proposes  to  participate  in  the  inter- 
national financing  plan  which  the  World  Bank  ' 
will  administer.8  The  contribution  proposed  by 
the  Bank  for  the  United  States  consists  of  $177  . 
million  in  grant  aid,  $103  million  in  loans,  and 
$235  million  in  local  currencies  to  be  derived 
from  the  operation  of  various  United  States  pro- 
grams in  Pakistan. 

Subject  to  future  appropriations,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  proposes  to  assist  this 
project  financially  not  only  because  it  would  lessen 
tensions  between  India  and  Pakistan  but  also 
because  of  our  interest  in  furthering  cooperatively 
a  project  upon  which  will  depend  the  future  wel- ' 
fare  of  some  40  million  people  living  in  the  Indus  I 
basin.  When  completed,  the  entire  system  of 
works  will  be  by  far  the  largest  integrated  irriga- 
tion project  in  the  world. 

I  consider  that  the  solution  of  this  serious  issue 
will  constitute  a  major  step  forward  in  promoting 
peace  in  the  area  and  that  the  cooperative  contri- 
bution to  the  cost  of  the  program  on  the  part  of 
the  other  countries  is  an  ideal  way  to  finance  the 
solution  the  World  Bank  is  proposing.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  the  Bank's  solution,  how- 
ever, that  the  Congress  should  grant  the 
President's  request  for  flexibility  in  the  applica- 
tion of  regulations  normally  applied  to  bilateral 
programs. 

Military  Aid 

The  strong  defensive  posture  of  the  Greeks, 
Turks,  Iranians,  and  Pakistanis  vis-a-vis  the 
Communist  world  is  no  artificial  creation.  These 
countries  have  had  a  long  experience  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  east,  and  even  if  no 
free-world  aid  were  available  they  would  strain 
their  resources  to  maintain  what  they  consider 
they  need  in  the  way  of  defense  forces.  They 
are  stalwart,  resolute  people  who  share  our  detesta- 1 
tion  of  Communist  imperialism  and  with  whom 

8  Ibid.,  Mar.  21, 1960,  p.  442. 
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our  mutual  defense  arrangements  are  practical 
and  meaningful.  This  built-in  attitude  suits  our 
own  defense  requirements,  but,  just  as  we  cannot 
do  at  home,  we  cannot  permit  defense  require- 
ments to  wreck  the  economies  of  our  friends.  We 
try  to  achieve  a  balance  in  our  aid  between  mil- 
itary and  economic  aid. 

Our  military  assistance  effort  in  this  region  is 
used  to  strengthen  the  free-world  collective  se- 
curity system.  Our  expenditures,  both  in  effort 
and  substance,  are  therefore  direct  contributions 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  All  but  2 
percent  of  our  military  assistance  program  for 
this  region  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  military 
forces  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan. 
These  countries  are  members  of,  and  major  con- 
tributors to,  one  or  more  of  the  defense  organiza- 
tions of  NATO,  CENTO,  and  SEATO. 

The  success  of  our  military  assistance  to  Greece 
in  her  hour  of  trial  in  1948  was  spectacular.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  military  assistance 
to  other  countries  has  been  equally  successful  if 
less  spectacular.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  these 
countries  so  close  to  the  power  center  of  interna- 
tional communism  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  failed 
to  succumb  to  Soviet  threats  and  blandishments. 

We  are  requesting  $457.9  million  for  fiscal  year 
1961  to  be  devoted  to  military  assistance.  We  feel 
that  this  sum  is  required  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  our  military  assistance  program  and 
■that  the  appropriation  of  a  lesser  amount  would 
entail  risks  to  the  security  of  the  area  which  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  pleased  to  see  us  take. 
Of  the  total  being  requested  $159  million  is  pro- 
gramed for  force  maintenance,  $246.7  for  force 
improvement,  and  the  balance  of  $52.2  is  to  be 
used  for  packing  and  shipment  of  materiel  and 
other  services.  More  than  half  the  amount  re- 
quested for  force  improvement  is  required  to  im- 
prove the  forces  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  who  are 
members  of  NATO  and  whose  military  defenses 
are  planned  by  that  organization.  In  this  con- 
inection  the  Soviets  have  amply  demonstrated  by 
economic  and  military  assistance  penetrations 
,into  the  general  area  that  they  are  eager  to  inject 
themselves  to  our  detriment  in  any  area  which 
offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Communist  Aid  Programs 

The  success  of  United  States  aid  efforts  has  been 
|3o  impressive   to  the   Communist  bloc   that   it 
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started  a  rival  aid  program  in  1954  and  has  been 
pushing  hard  in  this  field  ever  since,  with  partic- 
ular concentration  on  Afghanistan,  India,  Iraq, 
and  both  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  regions  of  the 
U.A.R. 

The  need  for  aid  is  so  great  that  no  one  country 
or  group  of  countries  can  preempt  the  aid  field. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  attempt  to  outbid  the  Com- 
munist bloc  in  the  aid  field— to  attempt  to  match 
ruble  aid  with  dollar  aid.  Moreover  it  would  be 
inconsistent  for  us  to  say  that  a  dam  in  the  U.A.R. 
or  steel  mill  in  India  would  not  be  an  addition  to 
the  country's  economy  simply  because  Communist 
loans  financed  them  and  Communist  engineers 
built  them.  This,  of  course,  we  do  not  say.  We 
warn,  however,  with  good  reason  that  Commu- 
nists are  imbued  with  a  driving  faith  in  their 
credo  of  world  revolution  and  seek  always  to  make 
converts.  We  advise  the  receiving  states  to  be 
wary  and  vigilant  lest  a  byproduct  of  the  Soviet 
aid  they  accept  turns  out  to  be  the  seed  of  the 
destruction  of  their  freedom. 

Such  aid  as  the  United  States  can  offer  comes,  of 
course,  without  political  strings  of  any  kind  and 
is  given  to  the  extent  possible  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operatively helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
This  contrast  in  approach  is  becoming  more  and 
more  widely  known  and  understood  as  the  Com- 
munists insinuate  themselves  more  and  more  into 
the  underdeveloped  areas  as  sharers  of  the  burden 
of  economic  development.  The  willingness  to  ac- 
cept aid  from  both  sides  is  an  article  of  faith  of 
the  unalined  countries  and  they  will  continue  to 
seek  aid  from  the  Communist  bloc,  but  if  the  same 
volume  and  terms  of  assistance  could  be  obtained 
from  Western  sources,  the  recipient  countries 
would  probably,  all  matters  being  equal,  prefer 
to  have  it  from  the  West. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  complacency  on  our 
part,  however.  Where  Communist  aid  is  pre- 
ponderant, as  in  Afghanistan,  the  U.A.R. ,  Iraq, 
and  Yemen,  or  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  India,  it  is 
usually  characterized  by  an  influx  of  bloc  person- 
nel—technicians, advisers,  and  even  skilled  labor. 
The  Communists  in  most  cases  literally  take  over 
the  projects  from  the  planning  stage  through  to 
completion,  soliciting  a  minimum  of  help  from  the 
recipient  country.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  cooperation  with  the  receiving  coun- 
try an  important  part  of  its  aid  program.  It 
utilizes  to  the  maximum  degree  indigenous  skills, 
both  technical   and   administrative,   thereby   at- 
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tempting  to  make  a  partner  of  the  underdeveloped 
country.  This  procedure  not  only  preserves  the 
dignity  of  the  receiving  country  but,  what  is 
equally  important,  it  provides  increased  training 
and  experience  for  local  officials. 

Secretary  Herter  alluded,  however,  to  one  form 
of  the  Communist  challenge  with  which  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  deal— the  extra  inducements  which 
the  Communist  countries  have  incorporated  in 
their  aid  programs.   He  said : 9 

A  feature  of  the  bloc  campaign  which  has  had  great  ap- 
peal to  the  recipients  is  the  apparent  willingness  to  pro- 
vide types  of  projects  which  an  underdeveloped  country 
wants  without  requiring  economic  justification  for  the 
project  or  attempting  to  secure  governmental  reform  of 
various  economic  policies.  Nor  does  the  bloc  appear  to 
require  the  various  accounting  checks  which  are  involved 
in  United  States  programs. 

Low  interest  rates,  repayment  in  commodities, 
and  the  "ask  and  get"  formula  are  undoubtedly 
highly  attractive  features  of  Soviet  aid,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  governments  racing  to  make  a 
show  of  progress  to  their  people  and  yet  lacking 
trained  individuals  who  can  intelligently  plan  and 
execute  a  rational  and  properly  phased  develop- 
ment program. 

In  our  determination  to  see  to  it  that  our  aid  is 
properly  used  we  must  beware  of  arrogating  to 


ourselves  omniscience  regarding  the  needs  of  for- 
eign countries,  particularly  those  in  severe  need 
and  exposed  position.  It  is  natural  for  the  people 
who  live  in  these  countries  to  feel  that  they  know 
best  what  they  want.  However,  our  friends,  nota- 
bly in  South  Asia,  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  understand  that  the  rigid  justifications  and 
engineering  standards  we  insist  upon  are  elements 
which  in  the  long  run  will  protect  them  against 
ill-considered  projects. 

Where  special  circumstances  require  it,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  show  flexibility,  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  we  are  fundamentally  on  the 
right  track  in  our  aid  methods. 

During  the  last  decade  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram and  its  predecessors  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Near  ; 
East  and  South  Asia.    It  has  deterred  aggression 
and  preserved  the  freedom  of  independent  states  \ 
menaced  by  Communist  subversion.    Step  by  step 
it  has  created  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  area  an  image  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace.     We  think  that  the  American' 
people   have   been   well   served  by   the  Mutual 
Security  Program  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign    affairs    it   is   essential   to   continue   its 
important  role. 


The  Mutual  Security  Program  in  Europe 


Statement  by  Foy  D.  K ohler 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs* 


The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Europe  in 
fiscal  year  1961  is  almost  entirely  military.  Its 
purposes,  as  in  the  past  several  years,  are  to  en- 
courage and  assist  our  European  allies  in  develop- 
ing the  military  forces  required  for  the  common 
defense  of  the  West. 

I  have  always  considered  it  unfortunate  that,  in 


•  Ibid.,  Mar.  7,  I960,  p.  375. 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Mar.  16. 
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newspaper  and  public  discussions,  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  European  NATO  [North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization]  forces  should  be  lumped 
under  the  general  heading  of  "foreign  aid."  These 
contributions  represent  mutual  security  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  As  has  been  made  clear 
by  spokesmen  of  the  Defense  Department  who 
have  appeared  before  you,  our  ability  to  deter  and 
resist  Soviet  aggression  does  not  depend  upon 
United  States  military  power  alone.  It  depends 
upon  the  combined  military  power  of  the  free 
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world  as  a  whole.  Our  allies  in  Western  Europe 
are  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  supple- 
menting and  supporting  the  military  defenses  of 
the  United  States,  and  our  own  security  requires 
that  we  help  to  make  their  military  efforts  mean- 
ingful and  adequate. 

We  have  often  heard  certain  fellow  citizens 
emphasize  the  tremendous  threat  represented  by 
international  communism  and  have  also  heard 
some  of  them  argue  that  United  States  defenses 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  this  threat.  It  seems 
highly  anomalous  to  hear  some  of  these  same  cit- 
izens advocate  the  elimination  or  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  foreign  military  assistance.  The 
Communist  threat  is  indeed  serious,  and  the  need 
for  adequate  defense  is  imperative.  But  we  de- 
lude ourselves  dangerously  if  we  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  defensive  power  which  really  counts  is 
the  total  defensive  power  of  the  United  States 
and  other  free  nations.  And  in  this  total  pic- 
ture nothing  would  be  more  shortsighted  than  to 
deny  ourselves  the  enormous  dividends  we  receive 
from  our  investments  in  the  military  programs  of 
our  European  allies. 

Negotiating  With  the  Soviet  Union 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  intense  diplo- 
matic activity.  This  will  be  intensified  in  the 
near  future  as  we  undertake  a  series  of  negotia- 
tions of  perhaps  fateful  importance.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Western  alliance  will  be  more  important  during 
this  period  than  at  any  time  since  the  alliance 
was  founded. 

Within  a  few  days  we  shall  be  sitting  down 

with  representatives  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  talk 

about  the  possibilities  of  disarmament,  and  the 

United  States  Government  is  hopeful  that  the 

world  may  at  last  be  on  the  threshold  of  genuine 

progress  toward  that  goal.    But  there  is  one  fact 

that  we  must  keep  clearly  in  mind.    We  can  never 

expect  to  obtain  a  safe  and  workable  disarmament 

agreement  if  we  are  so  foolish  as  to  make  sub- 

,  stantial  reductions  in  our  own  armaments  while 

,  we  are  attempting  to  negotiate  such  an  agreement. 

,  If  the  Soviet  Union  could  succeed  in  inducing  the 

West  to  disarm  itself  while  retaining  the  essence 

i  of  its  own  military  power,  a  genuine  disarmament 

I  agreement  would  become  a  pipedream.    We  cer- 

|  tainly  intend  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
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ment  in  good  faith,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  give 
them  something  for  nothing. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Heads  of  Government 
of  the  United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  meet  in  Paris.2  At  that 
meeting  we,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  will 
continue  our  longstanding  efforts  to  make  prog- 
ress toward  a  resolution  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing points  at  issue  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

No  one  can  now  predict  what  will  be  the  out- 
come of  these  discussions.  No  one  knows  whether 
any  real  progress  will  be  made  toward  a  just  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Germany,  which,  due  to 
Soviet  intransigence,  remains  divided ;  of  Berlin, 
whose  people  are  determined  to  remain  free  and 
maintain  their  links  with  the  West ;  and  of  genu- 
ine, controlled  disarmament.  There  is,  however, 
one  thing  that  can  be  said  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. Solutions  to  these  problems  on  a  basis 
compatible  with  elementary  considerations  of  jus- 
tice and  consistent  with  basic  principles  from 
which  we  cannot  deviate  and  still  retain  our  free- 
dom and  dignity  will  not  be  promoted  by  any 
weakening  of  our  posture  or  our  will. 

We  might,  in  fact,  take  a  lesson  from  the  oppo- 
sition in  this  regard.  It  is  true  that  the  time- 
phased  Soviet  ultimatum  of  last  year  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  an  intent  to  seek  settlements  by 
peaceful  means  through  negotiations  has  been  pro- 
claimed. However,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  recently 
been  making  it  clear  that  there  is  no  alteration  in 
the  basic  Soviet  positions  on  Berlin  and  Germany 
and  that  the  threat  of  unilateral  Soviet  action  at 
some  time  remains.  And  while  Soviet  propa- 
ganda has  been  trying  to  make  capital  of  the  So- 
viet announcement  that  it  planned  to  reduce  armed 
force  personnel  over  the  next  18  months  or  so  to 
a  level  approximating  that  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  he  declared  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
on  January  14  that  "the  Soviet  Army  now  has 
combat  means  and  firepower  never  before  pos- 
sessed by  any  army"  and  "would  be  able  to  literally 
wipe  the  country  or  countries  which  attack  us  off 
the  face  of  the  earth."  Moreover,  during  the 
recent  Asian  tour  he  has  been  proclaiming  that 
"the  Soviet  Union  is  the  world's  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  military  sense." 


2  The  four  powers  will  meet  at  Paris  on  May  16 ;  for  an 
exchange  of  messages  between  President  Eisenhower  and 
Premier  Khrushchev,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1960,  p.  77. 
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Thus  I  would  repeat  that,  as  we  enter  into  the 
period  of  renewed  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  unity  and  the  strength  of  the  free 
world  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Solutions 
to  outstanding  problems  will  not  oome  easily. 
They  will  take  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  While 
we  continue  to  seek  these  solutions,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  it  would  be  folly  to  weaken  our  collective 
military  posture  in  the  uncertain  period  ahead.  If 
we  are  not  serious  about  our  defenses  now,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  convince  anyone  of  the  serious- 
ness of  our  intentions  in  what  may  well  be  a  pro- 
longed period  of  negotiations. 

Military  Assistance  for  Europe 

Military  assistance  proposed  for  European 
country  programs  for  the  next  fiscal  year  totals 
$459  million.  The  total  for  NATO  countries,  in- 
cluding Greece  and  Turkey,  is  $740  million.  In 
addition  there  are  certain  regional  programs — in- 
ternational military  headquarters,  infrastructure, 
mutual  weapons  development,  weapons  produc- 
tion, the  NATO  Maintenance  Supply  Services 
Agency — intended  to  support  activities  entirely  or 
almost  entirely  within  the  NATO  area.  Includ- 
ing these  regional  programs  there  is  a  total  of  a 
little  over  $1  billion  in  military  assistance  pro- 
gramed for  the  NATO  area. 

Military  assistance  proposed  for  Europe  for 
fiscal  year  1961  is  approximately  the  same  amount 
as  that  proposed  last  year.  It  is  an  increase  over 
the  amount  finally  programed  for  the  area  in  fiscal 
year  1960.  Keduced  appropriations  in  fiscal  year 
1960  as  well  as  in  fiscal  year  1959  necessitated  de- 
ferral of  a  number  of  important  NATO  require- 
ments. Consequently  increased  allocations  are 
now  necessary  to  help  offset  the  reduced  appro- 
priations of  prior  years  which  have  resulted  in  a 
serious  depletion  of  the  pipeline.  The  executive 
branch  is  gravely  concerned  over  the  weakening 
effects  on  NATO's  military  strength  which  will 
follow  unless  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  this  steady 
reduction. 

The  program  which  is  now  submitted  for  fiscal 
year  1961  is  considered  to  be  the  minimum  re- 
quired to  support  a  level  of  expenditures  adequate 
to  finance  items  which  are  of  critical  importance 
to  NATO  plans  in  the  next  few  years  and  which 
our  NATO  allies  would  be  unable  to  procure 
themselves  except  at  the  expense  of  other  im- 
portant sectors  of  their  NATO  defense  effort. 
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The  fiscal  year  1961  program  for  our  NATO 
allies  is  primarily  designed  to  improve  their  air-  I 
defense  capability.  Approximately  50  percent  of 
the  program  is  earmarked  for  this  effort.  Another 
30  percent  is  devoted  to  missiles  other  than  for 
air  defense,  to  minelayers,  and  to  antisubmarine- 
warfare  ships  and  aircraft.  The  remaining  20 
percent  of  the  program  provides  maintenance  and 
support  for  previously  programed  equipment  and 
selected  conventional  equipment  to  modernize 
NATO-committed  forces  in  Denmark,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, Greece,  and  Turkey.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the  program  for  NATO  countries,  Greece  and 
Turkey  excepted,  is  made  up  of  items  involving 
cost-sharing  projects  designed  to  induce  increased 
and  more  effective  country  contributions  to  the 
NATO  defense  effort  and  to  provide  an  incentive , 
for  greater  country  efforts  toward  essential  mod- 
ernization of  NATO-committed  forces.  But  in 
addition  to  modernization  it  should  be  noted  that 
most  European  NATO  countries  are  facing  grow- 
ing problems  of  replacing  obsolescent  conven- 
tional equipment  of  their  armed  forces,  and  the 
procurement  of  more  modern  items  of  major 
equipment  in  this  area  will  absorb  substantial 
parts  of  their  defense  budgets  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Need  for  Continued  U.S.  Assistance 

There  is  certainly  more  agreement  on  the  neces- 
sity for  building  up  our  defenses  today  than  there 
is  on  the  question  which  logically  follows  from  it, 
namely,  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  ques- 
tion which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
concerned  with  our  common  defense  is  this: 
Granted  that  our  Western  defenses  must  be 
strengthened,  are  all  NATO  allies  making  as  sub- 
stantial a  contribution  to  this  end  as  they  should, 
or  is  the  United  States  carrying  a  disproportion- 
ately heavy  share  of  the  Western  defense  burden? 

The  recently  improved  international  payments 
and  reserve  position  of  Western  European  coun- 
tries, coupled  with  a  decline  in  United  States  re- 
serves, has  prompted  the  proposal  that  European 
NATO  members  might  now  take  over  entirely  the 
burden  of  meeting  their  military  requirements. 
However,  examination  of  the  nature  of  military 
assistance  to  the  European  area  shows  that  this  is 
not  essentially  a  problem  of  balance  of  payments. 
Indeed,  as  the  committee  knows,  most  of  the 
money   appropriated   for  military    assistance  is 
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spent  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Europe  generates  purchases  in 
the  United  States  of  spare  parts  and  maintenance 
material  which  exceed  the  value  of  aid  money 
spent  in  Europe.  Last  year  such  purchases  were 
$300  million  above  United  States  military  assist- 
ance funds  expended  in  Europe.  I  think  it  is  ac- 
cordingly clear  that  drastically  reducing  or  closing 
out  our  military  assistance  to  Europe  would  not 
solve  this  country's  balance-of-payments  problem. 

To  the  more  general  question  as  to  why  our 
European  allies,  in  view  of  their  remarkable  eco- 
nomic progress,  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  their  military  programs,  the  answer 
is  also  clear.  Our  European  allies  would  be  able 
to  pay  their  own  defense  costs,  provided  we  and 
they  were  willing  to  accept  a  substantially  lower 
level  of  total  defensive  power.  Our  contributions 
are  designed  to  maintain  a  level  of  defensive 
strength  which  is  much  greater  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Europe's  efforts  alone. 

It  is  true  that  our  European  allies  have  made 
general  economic  progress.  However,  they  con- 
tinue to  suffer  a  number  of  serious  economic  limi- 
tations. Living  standards  in  most  NATO 
countries  are  still  from  one-third  to  one-half  as 
high  as  American  living  standards.  At  the  same 
time  tax  rates  in  other  NATO  countries,  on  the 
average,  are  higher  than  United  States  tax  rates 
despite  the  relatively  deeper  cut  this  means  into 
consumption  levels.  Several  European  countries 
have  joined  us  in  extending  substantial  economic 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  Also  the  governments  of  these  countries 
encounter  some  of  the  same  political  obstacles  to 
increased  defense  efforts  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar in  our  own  country.  Since  modern  weapons 
are  incredibly  expensive,  some  of  our  allies  simply 
cannot  afford  to  equip  their  forces  with  these 
weapons  and  at  the  same  time  bear  the  heavy  main- 
tenance costs  they  have  already  undertaken. 

In  view  of  the  very  real  financial  limitations  of 
our  European  allies,  as  well  as  the  ever-present 
political  pressures  for  arms  reduction,  an  elimina- 
tion or  drastic  cutback  of  United  States  assistance 
would  almost  certainly  provoke  a  downward  chain 
reaction  throughout  the  NATO  area.  The  allied 
governments  and  peoples  would  say,  in  effect,  "If 
the  United  States  Government  no  longer  considers 
our  defense  programs  important,  why  should  we 
strain  our  economy  to  maintain  these  programs?" 
In  other  words,  if  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  the 


concept  that  total  defense  is  what  really  counts,  if 
we  make  the  mistake  of  accepting  the  idea  that 
each  country  must  finance  its  own  defense  program 
through  its  own  resources,  then  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  net  result  will  be  a  dangerous  reduc- 
tion in  the  combined  defensive  power  of  the  free 
world. 


European  Contributions  to  Common  Defense 

Having  made  these  cautionary  remarks,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  certain  positive  steps  that 
are  being  taken  to  increase  European  contribu- 
tions to  the  common  defense. 

In  the  first  place  the  economies  of  some  NATO 
countries  have  improved  to  the  point  where  they 
are  considered  financially  capable  of  purchasing 
their  own  military  equipment  needs,  and  grant 
materiel  assistance  is  not  presently  programed  for 
these  countries.  For  all  other  countries  military 
grant  aid  is  extended  only  after  careful  examina- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  country  can  pur- 
chase the  materiel  and  how  the  assistance  can 
elicit  a  greater  or  more  effective  effort  by  the 
country  itself.  In  addition  certain  items  such  as 
spare  parts  and  other  conventional  maintenance 
requirements  of  the  European  NATO  countries, 
which  were  formerly  covered  by  the  military  as- 
sistance program,  are  now  financed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  countries  themselves. 

We  think  the  record  shows  that  we  have  had  a 
very  considerable  measure  of  success  in  eliciting 
increased  contributions  from  our  NATO  allies  for 
our  common  defense;  in  fact,  considering  the 
political  and  other  impediments  involved  we  are 
surprised  at  the  favorable  showing  ourselves. 
The  total  of  defense  expenditures  for  the  Euro- 
pean NATO  countries  last  year  was  $13.6  billion, 
an  increase  of  11  percent  over  the  $12.2  billion 
spent  in  1958  and  more  than  double  the  1950 
expenditures. 

Furthermore,  the  trend  toward  significantly  in- 
creased defense  expenditures  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. The  Netherlands  is  planning  to  increase 
its  defense  budget  by  9  percent  in  1961 ;  the  United 
Kingdom  has  announced  a  7.6  percent  increase; 
the  Italian  Government  has  already  put  into  effect 
a  4  percent  progressive  annual  increase;  the  Bel- 
gian defense  budget  for  1960,  which  has  just  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  represents  a  6  percent 
increase  over  1959.  Following  the  resolution  of 
certain  problems  of  training  sites  and  types  of 
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equipment  German  defense  expenditures  rose 
steeply  by  68  percent  from  the  1958  level  of  $1.6 
billion  to  $2.7  billion  in  1959.  Let  us  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  in  1953  the  United  States  was  paying 
about  28  percent  of  the  total  defense  costs  of  our 
European  allies;  today  we  are  paying  about  8 
percent. 

An  abrupt  termination  of  all  grants  of  military 
equipment  would  seriously  weaken  the  alliance 
system  upon  which  the  security  of  the  United 
States  depends.  The  actions  of  the  United  States 
in  this  field  in  the  last  analysis  must  be  directed 
to  the  building  of  stronger  allies  who  will  make 
progressively  larger  contributions  to  the  common 
defense. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  threat  of  inter- 
national communism  is  not  military  alone,  that  the 
contest  between  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet 
system  is  waged  on  many  fronts.  Our  freedom 
and  security  are  always  endangered  by  Soviet 
capture  of  the  territory,  population,  and  resources 
of  other  nations.  This  is  true  whether  the  cap- 
ture results  from  direct  military  aggression  or 
whether  it  results  from  internal  subversion,  crea- 
tion and  exploitation  of  social  chaos,  political 
pressures,  or  economic  blandishments.  This 
means  that  we  must  continue  to  assist  the  lesser 
developed  nations  of  the  world  in  securing  a 
greater  measure  of  stability  and  well-being. 

Economic  Assistance  and  Special  Projects 

At  present  economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  has  practically  disappeared,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  small  programs  designed  to  deal 
only  with  special  situations.  Far  more  important 
is  the  contribution  which  our  European  allies  are 
themselves  making  to  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  vast  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa — a 
contribution  which  adds  significantly  to  our  own 
efforts  and  which  we  hope  will  increase  in  future 
years.  We  should  recognize  that  these  grants  and 
loans  by  European  governments  for  purposes  of 
helping  the  lesser  developed  areas  contribute  to 
our  common  defense  just  as  truly  as  their  military 
expenditures  do.  Meanwhile,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  our  special  economic  projects 
within  Europe  itself,  which  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  size  but  which  are  nevertheless  important 
to  our  national  security. 

We  believe  defense  support  for  Spain  has  been 
instrumental  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  coopera- 


tion which  has  made  possible  the  construction  and 
effective  utilization  of  the  air-  and  sea-base  com- 
plex jointly  operated  by  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  This  program  provides  resources  to  cover 
Spanish  import  requirements  which  contribute  to 
economic  stability  in  Spain.  Defense  support  was 
also  an  element  in  the  Spanish  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program,  which  has  brought  about  sounder 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  and  so  far  reversed 
the  serious  loss  of  foreign  exchange.  A  small 
technical  cooperation  program  is  contributing  to- 
ward modernization  of  Spain's  civil  aviation  sys- 
tem and  improvement  in  its  agricultural  and 
industrial  productivity. 

The  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  is  now  pro- 
viding the  help  necessary  to  maintain  Berlin's 
economic  well-being.  United  States  special  as- 
sistance for  Berlin,  although  modest  in  amount, 
underlines  our  undiminished  interest  in  the  city's 
survival  in  freedom  and  is  a  support  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  city  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  unrelenting  Communist  pressures 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  American  aid  is 
being  used  jointly  with  West  German  and  West' 
Berlin  financing  for  the  construction  in  Berlin  of 
a  medical  teaching  center.  The  center,  when  com- 
pleted in  1964,  will  not  only  help  to  relieve  the 
present  hospital-bed  shortage  but  will  stimulate 
the  training  of  medical  personnel  and  will  intro- 
duce American  research  techniques  while  at  the 
same  time  generally  furthering  development  of 
German  medical  research. 

The  program  for  Yugoslavia  for  next  year  is 
limited  to  a  small  amount  of  technical  cooperation. 
This  assistance  is  designed  to  familiarize  Yugo- 
slav technicians  with  modern  American  methods 
in  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  transportation, 
and  public  administration.  The  fact  that  we  are 
continuing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  does  not  imply 
approval  of  the  Yugoslav  political  or  economic 
system.  It  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  demon- 
stration to  the  satellites  of  Eastern  Europe  and  to 
the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  support  the  efforts  of 
any  country  which  needs  help  in  preserving  its 
independence  from  Soviet  domination. 

The  fourth  program  of  economic  assistance  is 
for  NATO  science  and  the  multilateral  programs 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  (OEEC).  The  NATO  science  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  third  year,  supports  fellowships, 
research  institutes,  and  research  projects  aimed  at 
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increasing  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  scientific 
potential  of  NATO  countries.  Of  the  OEEC  pro- 
grams the  United  States  is  particularly  concerned 
with  those  projects  with  the  objective  of  increas- 
ing the  number  and  quality  of  scientists  and 
technicians  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  as  well 
as  those  of  assistance  to  areas  of  the  world  in  the 
process  of  development. 

In  summary  I  would  like  to  call  attention  again 
to  the  negotiations  we  are  about  to  begin  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  negotiations  will  present  us 
simultaneously  with  a  tremendous  opportunity 
and  a  tremendous  challenge.  Our  ability  to  make 
progress  toward  a  secure  and  peaceful  world  will 


depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  strength,  unity, 
and  determination  displayed  by  the  Western 
World  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  need  to  stress  the 
dangerous  consequences  that  could  follow  if  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  even  our  friends,  gained  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  United  States  support  for 
NATO  was  slackening  at  this  critical  time.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
one  of  the  surest  and  most  effective  means  of  mo- 
bilizing our  strength  in  NATO.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  believe  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is  of  great- 
est importance  in  carrying  out  our  defense  and 
foreign  policy  objectives. 


The  Mutual  Security  Program  in  Latin  America 


Statement  by  R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs 1 


It  is  my  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today 
in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
Latin  America  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

In  proposing  our  program  we  have  had  to  rec- 
ognize that  basic  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
social,   political,   and   economic   development  of 
Latin  America  are  now  taking  place.     Many  of 
these  changes  result  in  demands  of  one  kind  or 
another  upon  this  Government  and   upon  this 
Nation. 
The  geographic  situation  of  the  American  Ee- 
j   publics,  their  separation  from  other  land  areas, 
has  fostered  a  mutuality  of  attitudes  and  of  ac- 
tions.   This  same  separation  has  resulted  in  many 
cases  in  sensitivity  of  one  American  Republic  to 
developments  in  another.    We  also  continue  to 
!  share  a  common  Western  political  heritage — f  ree- 
j   dom  for  the  individual  under  truly  democratic 
|  governments.    This  common  heritage  is  but  one 
i  of  the  bases  for  the  tradition  of  inter- American 
cooperation,  and  the  provision  of  technical  co- 
;   operation     and    economic    assistance    to    Latin 

1  Marie  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
!   Mar.  15. 

i 
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America  is  part  of  our  basic  foreign  policy.  Its 
continuing  objective  is  to  further  the  development 
of  a  strong,  friendly,  and  independent  group  of 
nations,  united  to  protect  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

The  present  recognition  of  the  need  for  develop- 
ment of  resources,  diversification  of  economies, 
improvement  of  fiscal  policies,  and  attraction  of 
increased  investment,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
is  a  vital  force  throughout  the  area,  just  as  is  the 
strong  desire  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
to  enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living,  improved 
health  conditions,  and  greater  educational 
advantages. 

Almost  every  aspect  of  our  national  life  is  af- 
fected, in  one  way  or  another,  by  events  occurring 
in  Latin  America;  and  it  is  vital  that  we  have 
a  clear  awareness  of  the  depth  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  Latin  American  revolution,  which  is  pro- 
ducing important  changes  in  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  structures  of  the  various  countries. 
These  changes  in  turn  produce  long-lasting 
stresses  which  lie  at  the  root  of  political  explo- 
sions and  continuing  instability  which  make  the 
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headlines.  Because  the  changes  in  the  social 
makeup  of  the  area  are  deep  and  far-reaching, 
we  must  be  prepared,  I  believe,  for  further  tran- 
sition and  continued  instability  during  the  com- 
ing years.  This,  of  course,  will  require  both 
attention  and  action  by  the  United  States  by  vir- 
tue of  our  inter- American  partnership.  Our  pro- 
gram of  technical  cooperation  and  economic 
assistance  is  specifically  aimed  at  improvement  of 
economic  and  social  conditions  throughout  the 
area. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  check  Communist 
infiltration  and  subversion  in  the  hemisphere  and 
to  improve  unhealthy  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions, upon  which  communism  feeds.     One  of  the 
important  tools  which  we  can  utilize  to  combat 
this  infection  is  an  effective  technical  and  economic 
assistance  program  such  as  we  are  proposing.    We 
believe  that  in  Latin  America,  as  everywhere  in 
free  societies,  improved  living  conditions  and  so- 
cial standards  can  be  attained  without  sacrificing 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  the  right  to  free- 
dom, and  the  protection  of  social  minorities.     At 
the  same  time  the  Communist  world  advocates  an- 
other way  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  people's  aspira- 
tions, preaching  dangerous  doctrines  of  repressive 
action  which  they  claim  are  a  shortcut  to  the  goal. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  has  rejected  the  Communist  way, 
seeing  it  as  a  contradiction  of  their  own  traditional 
philosophies;  but  we  must  not  complacently  ex- 
pect the  inter- American  community  to  be  able  to 
defend  itself  against  Communist  blandishments, 
threats,  and  subversion  unless  all  of  its  members, 
including  the  United  States,  devote  their  energies 
and  resources  to  demonstrating  the  effectiveness 
of  our  way  of  reaching  desired  economic  and  po- 
litical objectives  and  to  blocking  the  Communists' 
efforts. 

The  importance  of  increased  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  the  expanding  economies  of  Latin 
America  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed,  and  it 
continues  to  be  our  strong  conviction  that  the 
aspirations  of  these  countries  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  their  people  can  best  be  fulfilled  through 
United  States  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
free-enterprise  system.  The  economic  interde- 
pendence of  the  Americas  is  one  of  the  dominant 
facts  of  life  within  the  hemisphere.  About  22 
percent  of  our  total  exports  go  to  Latin  America. 
At  the  same  time  we  buy  approximately  45  per- 
cent of  the  goods  exported  by  that  area.    About 
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one-third  of  our  private  direct  investments  abroad 
are  made  in  Latin  America,  these  now  totaling 
over  $9  billion.  These  investments  have  been  in- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately  $600 
million  over  the  past  few  years.  The  continuing 
cooperation  of  U.S.  private  capital  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican development,  on  terms  fair  and  equitable  to 
all,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  economies 
of  these  nations  and  to  our  own. 

Without  minimizing  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
importance  of  trade  and  investment  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Americas,  we  nevertheless  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  gaps  which  these  elements 
cannot  fill. 

There  is  a  continuing  and  increasing  need  for 
loans  for  such  purposes  as  transportation,  port. 
development,  public  utilities,  and  the  like,  to  which, 
private  capital  is  not  attracted,  by  such  lending! 
institutions  as  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  De-| 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  the  IBRD  [International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development],  and, 
in  due  course,  the  recently  created  Inter- American 
Development  Bank. 

Another  equally  significant  gap  is  the  need  fop 
development  of  technical  skills  which  must  be  im< 
parted  if  agricultural,  industrial,  and  otheji 
technological  development,  as  well  as  social  ad; 
vancement,  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  countries 'ij 
needs.  In  these  fields  the  Latin  Americans  have 
recognized  the  value  of  our  experience  and  know- 1 
how  and  are  increasingly  seeking  our  cooperatior 
in  making  them  available. 

Proposed  Fiscal  Year  1961  Nonmilitary  Aid  Level 

We  are  proposing  to  the  Congress  a  bilateral 
nonmilitary  program  for  Latin  America  for  fisca 
year  1961  totaling  $39.5  million  for  technical  col 
operation  and  $23.1  million  for  special  assistance'!] 
Compared  with  the  actual  fiscal  year  1960  proj 
gram,  $2  million  more  is  proposed  for  technics' 
cooperation;  but  $1.7  million  less  is  proposed  fo' 
special  assistance,  or  a  net  overall  increase  for  al 
of  Latin  America  of  $300,000  over  the  current  inj 
plementational  level.    With  respect  to  technical 
cooperation  the  committee  will  note  that  our  r£ 
quest  for  fiscal  year  1961  is  actually  $4.2  mill j 
below  our  original  request  to  the  Congress  for  fif 
cal  year  1960,  while  our  current  request  for  specif 
assistance  is  $4.5  million  below  last  year's. 

In  addition  we  are  likewise  proposing  our  cul 
tomary  annual  pledge  of  $1.5  million  for  the  mu 
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tilateral  technical  cooperation  program  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  our  actual  con- 
tribution being  subject  to  the  proviso  that  it  will 
be  limited  to  70  percent  of  total  contributions  by 
all  member  countries. 

Technical  Cooperation 

The  major  objective  of  technical  cooperation  in 
Latin  America  is  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources through  demonstration  and  training.  In 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America 
a  principal  impediment  to  economic  progress  is 
the  acute  shortage  of  skilled  human  resources  nec- 
essary to  make  effective  use  of  available  physical 
resources.  This  shortage  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  technical  training  institutions 
and  services.  To  help  overcome  these  deficiencies, 
:  technical  cooperation  assists  the  host  countries  to 
identify  their  human  resources  problems  and  to 
formulate  programs  aimed  at  their  solution. 
Once  the  initial  recognition  of  a  deficiency  in  hu- 
f  man  resources  has  taken  place,  there  remains  the 
long  and  arduous  task  of  establishing  and  staffing 
institutions  necessary  for  the  development  of  bu- 
sman resources.  A  concentrated  attack  can  then 
be  made  on  the  problem  of  increasing  the  number 
and  quality  of  skilled  technicians,  managers,  and 
administrators  who  are  essential  to  economic  de- 
velopment. Institution  building  is  thus  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  of  making  available  to 
the  peoples  of  countries  less  technologically  ad- 
vanced than  our  own  the  accumulated  stock  of 
technical  knowledge  that  we  have  available.  For 
this  reason  technical  cooperation,  like  all  educa- 
tional endeavors,  is  a  long-term  program. 

Economic  aid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  physical  resources  of  a  given  coun- 
try, in  order  to  assist  in  speeding  up  its  economic 
growth.  Within  the  ICA  [International  Coop- 
eration Administration]  program,  economic  aid  to 
Latin  America  is  made  available  on  a  very  lim- 
ited scale  in  the  form  of  special  assistance. 

Technical  cooperation  and  economic  aid  must  be 
!  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other,  although  in 
(Some  countries  both  are  needed  and  are  carefully 
(Coordinated  for  maximum  effectiveness.  It  is  the 
j  job  of  technical  cooperation  to  help  a  country 
j realize  the  need  for  balance  in  its  economic  and 
| social  development,  the  need  for  a  better  invest- 
iment  climate,  and  the  need  for  planning  and 
(budgeting  for  such  development.    Economic  aid, 


however,  is  also  necessary  in  several  of  the  coun- 
tries if  this  development  is  to  take  place  in  the 
next  few  years  at  a  rate  at  all  responsive  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  people.  A  clear  distinction 
should  be  made  between  ICA  economic  aid  and 
credits  provided  by  a  growing  list  of  national  and 
international  lending  institutions. 

Special  Assistance 

Bolivia 

Bolivia  experienced  a  profound  social  revolu- 
tion in  1952,  as  a  result  of  which  the  traditional 
structure  of  Bolivian  institutions  was  severely 
shaken  and  the  country's  economic  situation  was 
on  the  verge  of  chaos.  U.S.  assistance,  which 
began  in  1953,  softened  the  effects  of  this  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  lessened  further  political  and  so- 
cial upheaval  which  could  have  affected  the 
security  of  the  entire  hemisphere.  At  first  grant 
aid  insured  that  minimal  food  requirements  were 
provided  in  order  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  Bolivian  people.  Since  1956  our  aid,  together 
with  that  of  the  IMF  [International  Monetary 
Fund] ,  has  helped  make  it  possible  for  the  Boliv- 
ian Government  to  carry  on  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

In  spite  of  progress  achieved  under  this  pro- 
gram the  country  has  not  reached  the  point  where 
it  can  be  considered  self-supporting.  Bolivia's 
economy  is  dependent  almost  entirely  for  its  for- 
eign exchange  income  upon  minerals,  with  tin 
accounting  for  the  major  portion.  The  enactment 
of  a  fair  petroleum  code  has  encouraged  the  entry 
into  Bolivia  of  private  foreign  investment,  and 
petroleum  holds  out  a  hope  for  improvement  in 
the  country's  economic  situation.  This  hope,  how- 
ever, is  still  to  be  realized,  for  the  expansion  of 
petroleum  production  is  just  beginning. 

The  basic  problems  of  a  low  standard  of  living 
and  low  economic  activity  have  been  complicated 
by  preelectoral  maneuvering,  in  which  the  extrem- 
ists have  created  problems  for  the  Government  in 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  A  new  ad- 
ministration is  to  take  over  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment later  this  year  and  will  have  the  task  of 
continuing  the  effort  to  prevent  political  excesses 
and  to  improve  economic  conditions.  The  period 
of  economic  and  political  instability  is  not  over 
yet,  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  give  Bo- 
livia time  to  develop  a  self-sustaining  economy  we 
shall  have  to  continue  our  aid  for  the  time  being. 
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Haiti 

Special  assistance  for  Haiti  dates  from  the 
aftermath  of  a  devastating  hurricane  in  the  fall 
of  1954,  which  was  followed  within  the  next  2 
years  by  severe  drought  conditions  in  the  north, 
extensive  floods  in  the  southern  portion,  a  disas- 
trous coffee  crop  in  1956  (coffee  normally  ac- 
counts for  about  70  percent  of  Haiti's  export 
earnings) ,  and  the  fall  of  the  Magloire  adminis- 
tration, which  brought  with  it  a  protracted  pe- 
riod of  political  and  economic  crises. 

In  consultation  with  the  IMF  a  stabilization 
program  was  put  into  effect  in  Haiti  in  mid-1957, 
shortly  before  the  present  Duvalier  administra- 
tion took  office.;  Special  assistance  has  been  an 
indispensable  factor  in  this  program,  in  arresting 
the  economic  and  financial  deterioration  and  pro- 
viding a  firmer  basis  for  responsible  government. 
It  has  enabled  Haiti  to  maintain  a  free  exchange 
system  and  to  assure  the  inflow  of  essential  im- 
ports. Concurrently,  despite  economic  strains 
and  political  pressures,  the  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  restore  equilibrium  through  severe  budget- 
ary austerity  and  credit  restrictions. 

Through  the  special  assistance  program  and 
DLF  [Development  Loan  Fund]  credits,  projects 
are  being  put  into  effect  which  within  a  relatively 
short  time  should  yield  substantial  results  in  pro- 
duction for  domestic  use  and  for  export.  As  a 
result  of  the  austerity  program  there  has  been  a 
modest  improvement  in  Haiti's  monetary  reserve 
position.  We  feel  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
terminate  special  assistance  for  Haiti  within  the 
relatively  near  future. 

West  Indies  and  Eastern  Caribbean 

The  proposed  program  for  special  assistance  to 
the  new  federation  of  The  West  Indies  is  a  case 
of  U.S.  identification  with  the  aspirations  of  a 
people  evolving  from  colonial  to  dominion  status 
in  an  area  of  strategic  and  economic  importance 
to  the  United  States.  (  Special  assistance  requested 
would  serve  to  strengthen  the  federation  at  its 
weakest  point  through  the  construction  of  educa- 
tional and  training  facilities  in  the  poorer  islands. 
In  addition  a  small  part  of  the  program  would  be 
devoted  to  the  acquisition — from  U.S.  surplus 
stocks  wherever  possible — of  transportation  and 
roadbuilding  equipment  for  the  construction  of 
farm-to-market    roads.    The    special    assistance 
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program  serves  to  complement  major  technical  ccw 
operation    efforts   in    education,   transportation/  i 
public  administration,  and  agriculture. 

Military  Assistance 

During  the  last  year  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  seriously  questioned  the  desirability  of 
continuing  the  program  of  grant  military  assist-  I 


Foreign  Relations  Committee  Studies 
on  U.S.-Latin  American  Relations 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
authorized  by  the  Senate  on  July  28,  1958,  and  in 
continuing  authorisation  on  February  2,  1959,  to 
have  its  Subcommittee  on  American  Republics  en- 
gage selected  research  organizations  in  an  inquiry 
into  U.S.  relations  with  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics. Following  is  a  list  of  the  studies  now  pub- 
lished as  committee  prints. 

Post  World  War  II  Political  Developments  in  Latin 
America.  University  of  New  Mexico  School  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  No.  1.  November  19, 
1959.     72  pp. 

Commodity  Problems  in  Latin  America.  Interna- 
tional Economic  Consultants,  Inc.  No.  2.  De- 
cember 12, 1959.     96  pp. 

The  Organization  of  American  States.  Northwest- 
ern University.    No.  3.    December  24, 1959.    87  pp. 

United  States  Business  and  Labor  in  Latin  America. 
University  of  Chicago  Research  Center  in  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Cultural  Change.  No.  4. 
January  22, 1960.     103  pp. 

United  States  and  Latin  American  Policies  Affect- 
ing Their  Economic  Relations.  National  Plan- 
ning Association.  No.  5.  January  31,  1960. 
133  pp. 

Problems  of  Latin  American  Economic  Develop- 
ment. University  of  Oregon  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  and  Overseas  Administration. 
No.  6.    February  11,  1960.    140  pp. 

Soviet  Bloc  Latin  American  Activities  and  Their 
Implications  for  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 
Corporation  for  Economic  and  Industrial  Re- 
search.    No.  7.     February  28,  1960.    172  pp. 


ance  we  are  conducting  in  Latin  America.  Sim- 
ilar adverse  comment  has  appeared  in  the  press 
and  in  some  of  the  studies  which  private  research 
institutions  have  prepared  on  various  aspects  of 
our  foreign  policy  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  From  this  criti- 
cism three  principal  charges  emerge:  first,  that 
our  military  program  has  stimulated  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  to  make  heavy  expenditures  on 
armament;  second,  that  the  program  has  the  effect 
of  maintaining  dictators  in  power;  and  third,  thai 
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it  is  a  costly,  wasteful,  and  otherwise  undesirable 
approach  to  the  real  necessities  of  hemispheric  de- 
fense, which  could  be  met  by  creating  a  small, 
collective  inter-American  defense  force,  which 
could  be  used,  in  accordance  with  agreed  multi- 
lateral arrangements,  to  maintain  peace  against 
threats  arising  inside  the  hemisphere. 

With  respect  to  the  first  charge  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  that  this  program  is  not  designed  to 
encourage  participating  countries  to  undertake 
heavy  military  expenditures.  The  program  does 
not  constitute  U.S.  endorsement,  direct  or  implied, 
of  the  present  size  and  character  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican military  establishments.  Although  Latin 
American  countries  have  the  sovereign  right  to 
determine  their  own  military  requirements,  we 
believe  that  most  of  them  could  reduce  their  mili- 
tary expenditures  without  jeopardizing  their  se- 
curity. We  have  made  clear  to  countries 
participating  in  the  grant  program  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary interests  in  the  program  do  not  extend  beyond 
those  units  which  they  have  consented,  in  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States,  to  maintain  for 
regional  defense  under  the  Eio  Treaty.  In  no 
Latin  American  country  do  the  local  military  units 
receiving  U.S.  grant  aid  constitute  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  personnel  strength  of  the  local 
armed  forces.  From  this  maximum  the  percent- 
age of  local  forces  supported  by  the  U.S.  program 
for  regional  defense  purposes  ranges  downward 
to  a  low  of  2  percent.  By  giving  primary  em- 
phasis within  their  military  establishments  to 
that  very  small  fraction  of  their  total  forces 
deemed  by  military  authorities  to  be  an  essential 
regional  defense  requirement,  participating  coun- 
tries should  be  able  to  effectuate  real  savings  in 
their  annual  defense  expenditures. 

In  the  absence  of  international  agreements  in 

which  Latin  American  countries  consent  to  limit 

their  armed  forces  to  agreed  levels,  each  country 

obviously  is  free  to  maintain  forces  additional  to 

those  maintained  for  regional  defense  pursuant 

to  agreements  with  the  United  States.    While  we 

do  not,  under  section  105  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 

1  curity  Act,  provide  grant  assistance  for  such  addi- 

!  tional  forces,  Latin  American  countries  are  eligible 

!  to  purchase  equipment  for  that  purpose  through 

|  our  military  sales  program.    In  considering  each 

|  request  for  the  purchase  of  armament  we  reserve 

;  to  ourselves  the  right  to  deny  the  sale.    We  feel 

!  particularly  disposed  to  exercise  our  right  of  de- 


nial when  we  believe  that  the  equipment  would 
contribute  to  acute  political  tensions,  such  as  those 
now  existing  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Under  nor- 
mal circumsjLances_we^  eounscl  Latin-American 
countries  to^rg^-pjirchase  when  wejconsirler  the 
armament  to  be  militarily  unnecessary  or  to  rep- 
resent a  serious  drain  on  their  economic  resources. 

However,  experience  has  shown  that,  when  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  purchase  U.S.  equipment, 
Latin  American  countries  usually  are  able  to  pro- 
cure it  elsewhere.  In  acquiring  non-U.S.  arma- 
ment they  have  a  choice  of  procurement  from 
numerous  free- world  suppliers  or  from  the  Soviet 
bloc.  It  does  not  follow,  in  consequence,  that 
the  United  States  should  respond  favorably  to 
every  Latin  American  request  for  arms  of  what- 
ever type  or  quantity.  Nevertheless,  the  sovereign 
right  of  each  country  to  determine  its  own  mili- 
tary requirements  and  the  availability  of  arms 
from  numerous  non-U.S.  sources,  including  the 
Soviet  bloc,  are  factors  that  remove  the  problem 
of  Latin  American  arms  limitation  beyond  the 
effective  range  of  unilateral  U.S.  arms  control 
policy. 

Any  reduction  of  Latin  American  arms  ex- 
penditures must  be  brought  about  by  decisions 
taken  individually  or  collectively  by  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves.  We  have  wholeheartedly 
supported  the  Latin  American  proposal  for  an 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  11th  Inter- American 
Conference  which  will  raise  for  consideration  at 
Quito  the  desirability  of  holding  a  special  inter- 
American  meeting  to  discuss  Latin  American  arms 
limitation.  We  likewise  have  welcomed  the  re- 
cent initiative  taken  by  President  Alessandri  of 
Chile  and  President  Prado  of  Peru  to  have  the 
problem  discussed  in  some  inter- American  forum 
prior  to  the  Quito  conference.  During  any  inter- 
American  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  are'pre- 
pared  to  make  the  most  helpful  contribution 
possible.  We  also  are  prepared  to  make  our  own 
programs  and  policies  consistent  with  any  arms 
limitation  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  that  are  not  incompatible  with 
our  own  interests. 

In  commenting  on  the  second  charge  made 
against  the  grant  program,  namely,  that  it  has 
helped  to  maintain  dictatorial  regimes  in  power, 
I  should  like  to  recount  briefly  the  history  of  our 
military  relations  in  Latin  America  since  the  com- 
mencement of  World  War  II  and  also  to  note  the 
parallel  development  of  constitutional  government 
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in  the  area.  Because  of  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war,  U.S.  military 
cooperation  with  Latin  American  countries  is  now 
more  extensive  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
We  have  available  in  the  Eio  Treaty  an  arrange- 
ment for  regional  defense.  In  the  Inter- American 
Defense  Board  we  have  a  regional  organization 
engaged  in  military  planning  for  the  common  de- 
fense. We  maintain  military  training  missions 
in  17  countries.  Since  1952  we  have  concluded 
mutual  defense  agreements  with  12  countries 
which  have  agreed  to  maintain  small  fractions 
of  their  total  armed  forces  for  the  performance 
of  regional  defense  missions.  Through  fiscal 
year  1959  approximately  10,600  courses  of  instruc- 
tion have  been  completed  by  Latin  American  mil- 
itary personnel  at  U.S.  military  schools  and 
training  centers  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Canal  Zone.  In  addition  to  maintaining  our  his- 
toric military  facilities  at  Guantanamo  and  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  we  are  now  utilizing  facilities  located 
in  two  countries  for  essential  downrange  tracking 
of  intercontinental  missiles.  We  may  have  a  fu- 
ture requirement  for  similar  Latin  American  sites 
in  connection  with  our  rapidly  expanding  satellite 
and  space  programs. 

During  this  period  of  extensive  U.S.  military 
relations  with  Latin  American  countries,  there  has 
been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  consti- 
tutional regimes  in  the  area.  In  the  majority  of 
countries  in  which  democratic  governments  have 
replaced  dictatorial  regimes  the  local  military  has 
presided  during  the  difficult  period  of  transition 
immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  or- 
derly, constitutional  government.  In  such  coun- 
tries the  local  military  is  continuing  to  support 
the  new  government  and  to  provide  it  with  that 
degree  of  security  from  antidemocratic  acts  of 
subversion  and  violence  which  is  prerequisite  to 
the  functioning  of  the  democratic  process.  These 
developments  in  constitutional  democracy  in  Latin 
America  tend  to  refute  the  allegation  that  our 
military  program  has  impeded  the  growth  of  free 
political  institutions  in  the  area. 

U.S.  military  personnel  assigned  to  Latin 
America  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention which  underlies  all  U.S.  foreign 
aid  activities.  Nevertheless,  as  U.S.  and  Latin 
American  military  personnel  are  brought  into 
close  professional  association  through  our  military 
programs,  whether  in  MAAG's  [Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Groups] ,  military  schools,  training 


missions,  or  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board,  I 
they  gain  not  only  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  hemispheric  defense  but  also  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  democratic  ideals  which  we 
and  Latin  American  nations  share  in  freedom  from 
Soviet  domination.  As  a  result  of  these  contacts 
we  believe  that  there  is  increasing  emulation  in 
Latin  American  military  circles  of  the  nonpoliti- 
cal  role  played  by  the  U.S.  soldier  in  our  national 
life. 

It  was  proposed  last  year  that  we  terminate  our 
grant  program — or  drastically  curtail  it — and  put 
the  proceeds  into  support  provided  an  inter- Amer- 
ican defense  force  to  be  utilized,  when  determined 
necessary  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  to  maintain  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere  against  internal  threats  to  the  peace. ,. 
The  feasibility  of  establishing  such  a  force  is  now 
under  study  within  the  executive  branch  of  the. 
Government.  However,  if  we  should  decide  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  force  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  inter- American  system  and 
the  United  States,  the  political  and  military  merits 
of  the  proposal  would  have  to  be  considered  fully 
and  favorably  by  other  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  Such  a  force  could 
not  be  established  within  existing  inter- American 
arrangements  but  would  require  the  conclusion  of 
new  international  agreements  at  an  appropriate 
inter- American  conference.  Taking  into  account 
the  political  and  military  complexity  of  establish- 
ing a  force  acceptable  to  all  members  of  the  inter- 
American  community,  I  frankly  see  very  little 
prospect  of  the  proposal  being  adopted  and  put 
into  effect  during  fiscal  year  1961. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  units  we  are 
assisting  Latin  American  countries  to  develop 
through  the  grant  aid  program  constitute  regional 
forces  in  being  which  may  be  utilized,  with  the 
authorization  of  their  government  and  pursuant 
to  procedures  prescribed  in  the  Rio  Treaty,  to 
assist  in  maintaining  peace  from  threats  inside  the 
hemisphere.  These  units  are  adaptable  to  being 
utilized  in  connection  with  any  inter- American  de- 
fense force  the  United  States  and  Latin  American 
nations  may  decide  to  establish.  Their  utility 
was  demonstrated  recently  in  Banyan  Tree  II,  in 
which  a  number  of  them  participated  with  U.S. 
forces  in  a  military  training  exercise  designed  to 
test  their  capability  for  defense  against  a  mock 
attack  in  the  Canal  Zone  area. 
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Proposed  Fiscal  Year  1961  Level  of  Military  Aid 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  concluded  that 
there  is  a  valid  military  requirement  for  Latin 
American  participation  in  measures  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  render  mil- 
itary assistance  to  those  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  concluded  bilateral  military 
plans. 

In  support  of  U.S.  policy  objectives  we  plan 
for  fiscal  year  1961  a  program  of  grant  assistance 
requiring  appropriations  totaling  about  $49  mil- 
lion. In  addition  we  require  a  total  of  $18  mil- 
lion for  financing  credit  sales  of  equipment  under 
section  103  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  This 
money  will  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  with 
interest. 

Of  the  total  of  about  $49  million  needed  for 
grant  assistance,  $16  million  is  for  training  and 
miscellaneous  services,  leaving  only  about  $33  mil- 
1  lion  for  materiel.  Over  50  percent  of  the  total 
materiel  money  is  required  for  the  third  increment 
of  the  4-year  program  we  have  agreed  to  provide 
Brazil  in  connection  with  the  U.S.  missiles  track- 
ing facility  located  on  Brazilian  territory.  After 
meeting  the  materiel  requirements  of  the  fiscal 
year  1961  Brazilian  program,  we  will  have  less 
than  50  percent  of  $33  million  to  use  in  meeting 
the  materiel  requirements  of  nine  countries. 

We  are  requesting  no  fiscal  year  1961  funds  for 
Cuba  or  the  Dominican  Republic.     No  materiel 
has  been  delivered  to  Cuba  subsequent  to  January 
1959.     The    only    military    assistance    provided 
Cuba  since  that  date  has  consisted  of  training  pro- 
vided a  very  small  number  of  Cuban  military  per- 
sonnel  to  complete  training  in  the  United  States 
,  commenced  in  1958.     The  last  of  these  students 
will  complete  their  courses  in  July.     In  view  of 
the  political  tensions  now  existing  in  the  Carib- 
bean area,  we  have  delivered  no  grant  materiel 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  except  a  small  amount  of  equipment  pre- 
I  viously  approved  for  the  Dominican  program  in 
:May    1959.     None    of    this    equipment   included 
,  planes,  vessels,  weapons,  or  ammunition. 

The  military  assistance  we  plan  to  provide  in 
j  fiscal  year  1961  is  required  by  the  Latin  American 
j  countries  included  in  this  program.  The  partici- 
pation of  the  recipient  countries  in  measures  di- 
;  rectly  relating  to  the  common  defense  of  the  West- 
!  ern  Hemisphere  is  required  and  important  to  the 
;  security  of  the  United  States. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  18  confirmed  the  following  nomi- 
nations : 

Theodore  C.  Achilles  to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department 
of  State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  54  dated  February  9.) 

Selden  Chapin  to  be  Ambassador  to  Peru.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  71 
dated  February  17.) 

Thomas  C.  Mann  to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive  Traffic 

Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     En- 
tered into  force  December  15,  1957.    TIAS  3943. 
Accession  deposited  (with  reservation)  :  Bulgaria,  Oc- 
tober 7, 1959. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.   Done  at  Washington  May  25,  1955.    Entered 
into  force  July  20,  1956.    TIAS  3620. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Spain,  March  24,  1960. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  Constitution  of  July  22, 1946  (TIAS  1808). 
Adopted  by  the  12th  World  Health  Assembly,  Geneva, 
May  28,  1959.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  September  7,  1959; 
Denmark  and  Switzerland,  January  15,  1960. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  February  12,  1960. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  Rumania,  February  15,  1960. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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International  telecommunication  convention  with  six  an- 
nexes and  final  protocol.  Signed  at  Geneva  December 
21,  1959.  Enters  into  force  January  1,  1961. 
Signatures:  Afghanistan,2  Albania,23  Argentina,28  Aus- 
tralia,2 Austria,2  Belgium,2  Belgian  Congo  and  Territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi,2, 3  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  East  Af- 
rica, Bulgaria,2, 3  Burma,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,2' 3  Canada,2  Ceylon,  China,"  Colombia,2  Costa 
Rica,2  Cuba,2  Czechoslovakia,2,3  Denmark,2  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,2  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France,2 
Overseas  States  of  the  French  Community  and  French 
Overseas  Territories,2  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Ghana,2  Greece,2  Hungary,2,3  Iceland,  India,2  Indo- 
nesia,3 Iran,2  Iraq,3  Ireland,  Israel,2  Italy,2  Japan,2 
Jordan,3  Korea,  Kuwait,3  Laos,  Lebanon,3  Libya,3  Lux- 
embourg, Federation  of  Malaya,  Mexico,2  Monaco, 
Morocco,3  Nepal,  Netherlands,3  New  Zealand,2  Nica- 
ragua, Norway,2  Pakistan,2  Paraguay,2  Peru.2  Philip- 
pines,2 Poland,2,3  Portugal,2  Portuguese  Overseas 
Provinces,2  Rumania,2,3  Saudi  Arabia,3  Spain,2  Sudan 3 
Sweden,2  Switzerland,2  Thailand,  Tunisia,3  Turkey, 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,2,3  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Territory  of  South-West  Africa,2  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,3  United  Arab  Republic,3 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land including  the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man,2,3 
Overseas  Territories  for  the  international  relations 
of  which  Government  of  United  Kingdom  are  respon- 
sible, United  States,2,3  Uruguay,  Vatican  City,  Vene- 
zuela,4 Viet-Nam,  Yugoslavia,2  December  21,  1959. 
Radio  regulations  with  appendixes  and  additional  protocol. 
Signed  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Enters  into  force 
May  1,1961. 

Sujnatures:  Afghanistan,  Albania,2,3  Argentina,2  Aus- 
tralia, Austria, 2,s'4 Belgium,3  Belgian  Congo  and  Terri- 
tory of  Ruanda-Urundi,2  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  East 
Africa,  Bulgaria,2  Burma,  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,3  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,2,4  China,3 
Colombia,2  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,2  Czechoslovakia,2  Den- 
mark,3 Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
Finland,  France,3  French  Overseas  States  of  the 
French  Community  and  French  Overseas  Territories, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,3  Ghana,2  Greece,8  Hun- 
gary,2 Iceland,  India,4  Indonesia,2,3,4  Iran,2  Iraq,  Ire- 
land, Israel,2  Italy,  Japan,2  Jordan,4  Korea,2  Kuwait, 
Lebanon,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Mexico,2  Monaco,  Morocco,2  Nepal,  Netherlands,3  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,3  Pakistan,2  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,2  Portugal,2  Portuguese 
Overseas  Provinces,  Rumania,2  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,2 
Sudan,  Sweden,8  Switzerland,3  Thailand,  Tunisia,2 
Turkey,2,3  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,3  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  Territory  of  South-West  Africa, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,3  United  Arab  Re- 
public,4 United  Kingdom,3  Overseas  Territories  for  the 
international  relations  of  which  Government  of  United 
Kingdom  are  responsible,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
Vatican  City,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  December  21, 
1959. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958.  Effective 
between  Switzerland  and  any  contracting  party  on  30th 
day  following  acceptance,  by  signature  or  otherwise,  on 
behalf  of  Switzerland  and  of  that  contracting  party. 
Enters  into  force  for  the  United  States  April  29,  1960. 


Signatures:  Austria,6  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,6 
Italy,6  Norway,  and  Switzerland  (including  Princi- 
pality of  Liechtenstein),6  November  22,  1958;  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  February  20, 
1959 ;  Denmark,6  February  27,  1959 ;  Sweden,6  March 
2,  1959 ;  France,5  April  6,  1959 ;  Canada,  May  4,  1959 ; 
Belgium,6  Luxembourg,6  and  Netherlands,  May  13, 
1959 ;  United  Kingdom,  May  19,  1959 ;  Indonesia,  May 
26,  1959;  Finland,  May  29,  1959;  Ceylon,  May  30, 
1959;  India,  July  2,  1959;  Czechoslovakia,  July  23, 
1959;  Peru,  November  16,  1959;  Uruguay,  November 
17,  1959 ;  Chile,  January  29,  1960 ;  Turkey,  February 
9,  1960;  United  States,  March  30,  1960. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Sweden,  May  29,  1959;  Bel- 
gium, June  25,  1959;  Luxembourg,  July  31,  1959; 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  December  2,  1959 ;  France, 
January  5,  1960. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Denmark,  October  26,  1959. 


BILATERAL 

Finland 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the: 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709),; 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Helsinki  March  23, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  March  23, 1960. 

Portugal 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams. Signed  at  Lisbon  March  19,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  March  19, 1960. 

Rumania 

Agreement,  and  three  exchanges  of  notes,  relating  to', 
financial  questions  with  respect  to  settlement  of  claims. 
Signed  at  Washington  March  30,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  March  30,  1960. 

Spain 

Agreement  for  establishment  and  operation  of  a  tracking 
and  communications  facility  on  the  Island  of  Gran 
Canaria  (Project  Mercury).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Madrid  March  11  and  18,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  March  18, 1960. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  confirming  the  understanding  that  so  long  as 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  apply  between  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
land pursuant  to  the  Declaration  of  November  22,  1958, 
or  otherwise,  the  trade  agreement  of  January  9,  1936, 
as  supplemented  (49  Stat.  3917;  54  Stat.  2461;  TIAS 
2811,  3328,  4379),  shall  not  prevent  action  permitted 
pursuant  to  an  exception,  reservation,  or  waiver  under 
the  General  Agreement.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  March  29,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
March  29,  1960. 


2  With  reservation. 

3  With  declaration. 

4  With  statement. 

6  Subject  to  ratification. 
"  Subject  to  acceptance. 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  April  4,  1960,  p.  522,  footnote  8: 
Bolivia  was  incorrectly  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association.  The 
seven  members  of  the  association  are  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 
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Year  of  Progress  Toward  Peace 


Address  by  Secretary  Herter 


Radio  and  television  serve  the  United  States 
well  in  informing  the  American  people  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  development  of  our  foreign  policy. 
We  also  make  very  extensive  use  of  radio  and  TV 
in  our  effort  to  increase  understanding  of  this 
country  on  the  part  of  peoples  abroad.  The  con- 
sistent high  level  of  cooperation  which  has  been 
given  us  by  American  commercial  broadcasters  is 
most  gratifying. 

The  television  industry  overseas  is  now  under- 
going the  same  great  expansion  it  saw  in  this 
country  5  or  6  years  ago.  The  United  States 
Information  Agency  is  equipping  itself  to  make 
full  use  of  the  TV  medium  to  increase  world 
understanding  of  this  country.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  we  will  enjoy  from  the  television 
industry  the  same  generous  and  useful  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  extended  by  the  radio 
broadcasters,  so  that  the  world  can  see  us  more 
clearly  as  we  are. 

We  also  know  of  the  fine  cooperation  that  the 
broadcasters  have  given  and  continue  to  give  to 
private  organizations  such  as  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom. 

Here  also  I  want  to  record  with  thanks  the 

;  generous  support  we  always  enjoyed  from  the  late 

Harold  Fellows,  your  president.    His  ability  was 

matched  by  his  patriotic  willingness  to  serve,  and 

we  share  your  sorrow  at  his  loss. 

It  is  now  almost  a  year  since  I  took  office  as 
i  Secretary  of  State.  Therefore  I  should  like  to 
,  review  the  main  trends  of  American  foreign 
I  policy  and  to  express  some  thoughts  on  what  lies 
| ahead. 

'Made  at  the  38th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
J  Association  of  Broadcasters  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Apr.  4 
;(press  release  167). 
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The  primary  purpose  of  United  States  policy 
is  to  safeguard  the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
American  people.  To  do  this  in  today's  world 
we  must  solve  a  problem  that  mankind  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  master:  the  problem  of  peaceful 
change.  We  must  prevent  the  use  of  military 
force  to  accomplish  change,  and  devise  means  of 
achieving  needed  change  in  peaceful  ways. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  violent  action,  and  to  assure  that  needed 
adjustments  will  be  peacefully  made,  in  five 
principal  ways: 

One:  We  strengthen  the  collective  security  ar- 
rangements that  deter  aggression. 

Two :  We  strive  for  agreement  on  arms  control 
measures  which  would  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

Three:  We  are  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  promote  the  settlement  of  political  issues 
which  divide  us. 

Four:  We  are  strengthening  our  program  for 
helping  the  less  developed  countries  to  achieve 
needed  progress. 

And  five:  We  support  the  United  Nations  in 
efforts  to  promote  the  orderly  solution  of  prob- 
lems, thus  reducing  the  chance  of  conflict. 

Collective  Security 

If  the  use  of  force  was  deterred  in  Europe  last 
year  over  the  question  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  Far 
East  in  connection  with  Formosa  and  the  Kinff- 
dom  of  Laos,  it  was  in  part  because  of  free- world 
defensive  might  and  a  clear  evidence  of  readiness 
to  apply  that  might  if  necessary.  This  strength 
has  been  confirmed  and  increased  by  recent  steps 
including  the  signing  of  a  new  security  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,2  improved 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1960,  p.  184. 
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coordination  and  cooperation  in  SEATO  [South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization]  and  CENTO 
[Central  Treaty  Organization],  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  inter- American  system  through  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  in  Santiago.3 

The  first  bulwark  created  in  our  system  of  col- 
lective security  was  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance, 
which  celebrates  its  11th  anniversary  today. 

In  dealing  with  such  major  issues  as  disarma- 
ment, the  future  of  Germany,  and  the  freedom  of 
Berlin,  the  cohesion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance has  been  strengthened  and  made  manifest 
through  consultation  and  cooperation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Council.  Never  before  in  history  has 
there  been  in  time  of  peace  a  system  for  political 
consultation  among  sovereign  nations  so  success- 
ful as  the  one  we  have  in  NATO  today. 

Even  with  the  increasing  contribution  of  the 
alliance  to  the  development  of  new  habits  of  coop- 
eration among  like-minded  peoples,  the  military 
strength  of  NATO  remains  the  core  of  its 
existence,  essential  to  the  Western  negotiating 
position. 

This  military  strength  continues  to  grow.  Ger- 
man defensive  rearmament  is  proceeding  satis- 
factorily and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  obligations 
for  collective  self-defense  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Kepublic  in  NATO.  A  number  of  European 
NATO  countries  have  decided  or  are  planning  to 
increase  their  defense  budgets.  The  presence  of 
American  forces  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
alongside  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Cana- 
da, is  visible  evidence  of  our  recognition  that 
American  security  is  inseparable  from  the  securi- 
ty of  Western  Europe.  And  great  progress  is 
being  made  in  equipping  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean forces  of  the  NATO  shield  with  the  modern 
weapons  which  will  be  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  treaty  area  until  dependable,  controlled  dis- 
armament has  been  achieved. 

But  even  though  progress  has  been  substantial, 
important  tasks  remain  ahead.  The  ground,  sea, 
and  air  forces  of  NATO  require  still  further 
strengthening.  We  and  our  allies  seek  also  to 
promote  further  growth  within  NATO  of  cooper- 
ation and  consultation  vital  to  the  continued  well- 
being  of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  essential  in 
this  age  of  interdependence. 


The  United  States  will  continue  to  move  for- 
ward with  its  NATO  partners  in  meeting  both 
military  and  nonmilitary  objectives.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  propose  at  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
Ministerial  Meeting  last  December 4  a  program  of 
long-range  NATO  planning  for  the  period  of  the 
1960's.  The  Council  adopted  that  proposal,  and 
this  country  will  work  closely  with  the  other  mem- 
bers in  promoting  its  success. 

As  the  world  enters  on  an  era  when  the  threat 
of  overt  aggression  may  appear  to  recede,  there 
might  be  a  temptation  to  take  NATO  and  other 
collective  security  arrangements  for  granted,  to 
assume  that  the  priority  of  policy  lies  elsewhere. 
I  cannot  overemphasize  that  in  future  years  as  in 
the  past— until  controlled  general  disarmament  is 
achieved  and  an  international  peace  force  estab-  • 
lished— the  military  strength  of  NATO  and  our 
other  collective  arrangements  will  remain  a  corner-  ; 
stone  of  this  country's  policy,  an  essential  founda-  j 
tion  of  a  just  peace. 

Arms  Control 

While  working  to  deter  aggression  through  col-  ' 
lective  security,  the  United  States  also  seeks  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  and  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments  expenditures   through  safeguarded  arms 

control. 

In  the  short  run,  agreements  to  control  arms 
could  reduce  the  chance  that  war  would  be  caused 
by  miscalculation.  They  could  also  help  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  into  irrespon- 
sible hands. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Western  nations  hope  grad- 
ually to  obtain  the  universal  adoption  of  a  more 
adequate  body  of  international  law,  and  machinery 
for  its  enforcement.  Within  this  framework  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  undertake  more  general 
disarmament. 

To  fulfill  our  short-run  goal  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  over  the  past  17 
months  negotiated  steadily  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
Such  a  test  suspension  would  not  only  inhibit  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  allay  worldwide 
concern  over  fallout  but  would  set  an  important 
control  precedent  for  the  vaster  problem  of 
disarmament. 


•For  background,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  31,  1959,  p.  299,  and 
Sept.  7, 19")9,  p.  342. 
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*  For  texts  of  communiques  issued  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  4,  1960,  p.  3,  and  Jan.  11,  1960,  p. 
44. 
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Significant  progress  has  now  been  achieved  in 
bringing  the  Soviet  and  Western  positions  on  test- 
ing closer  together.  Last  week  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  made  a 
proposal 5  which  opens  the  possibility  of  a  great 
forward  stride  toward  the  desired  objective  of  a 
controlled,  comprehensive  cessation  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  If  this  proposal  is  accepted,  it 
would  mean  that  a  safeguarded  treaty  could  be 
reached  which  would  halt  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  oceans,  and  in  the  higher  altitudes,  and 
under  ground  for  large  explosions,  and  bring  into 
effect  a  temporary  voluntary  moratorium  on  small 
tests  which  we  believe  cannot  now  be  reliably  de- 
tected and  identified. 

By  this  joint  response  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  brought  within  reach  an 
agreement  which  could  well  be  a  historic  turning 
point  in  the  quest  for  the  agreed  arms  control 
measures  which  would  lead  to  a  far  greater  degree 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  their 
move. 

The  developments  in  the  Geneva  test-ban  nego- 
tiations are  of  extreme  importance ;  but  our  larger 
objective  is  general,  controlled  arms  limitations. 

Last  month  the  Allied  Powers  presented  to  the 
Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  a  three- 
phase  safeguarded  arms  reduction  program  which 
would  lead  to  the  goal  of  general  disarmament.6 
It  is  our  conviction  that  this  program  offers  a 
feasible,  practical  approach,  whereas  the  broad 
and  vague  provisions  of  the  Soviet  proposal  have 
not  so  far  demonstrated  their  practicality. 

The  first  and  second  phases  of  the  Western 
program  include  proposals  which  would  promote 
our  short-run  goal  of  reducing  the  risk  of  unin- 
tended war.  Proposals  in  this  phase  include  ad- 
vance notification  of  the  launching  of  objects  into 
outer  space  and  other  safeguards  against  surprise 
attack.  We  also  propose  cutoff  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes,  which 
would  check  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  third  phase  of  the  Western  program  would 
fulfill  our  ultimate  goal  of  general  disarmament. 
It  provides  for  very  drastic  reductions  in  armed 
forces  and  for  a  parallel  buildup  of  machinery 
for  effective  enforcement  of  international  law. 


8  For  text,  see  ibid,.,  Apr.  18, 1960,  p.  587. 
*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  4, 1960,  p.  511. 


Progress  toward  these  goals  will  require  an 
increasing  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  accept  the  practical  step  essential 
to  effective  arms  limitation. 

Nuclear  destruction  is  no  respecter  of  nation- 
ality. There  is  no  ideological  coloration  to  sur- 
vival. The  hunger  of  peoples  to  devote  their 
resources  to  economic  development  and  social  ad- 
vancement, rather  than  the  production  of  arms, 
is  the  monopoly  of  neither  side.  Genuine  progress 
toward  safeguarded  arms  control  would  promote 
the  best  interests  of  both  sides,  without  sacrifice 
of  position  or  principle  by  either. 

Reaching  any  sort  of  agreement  will  not  be 
easy.  But  it  is  necessary,  more  necessary  each 
day.  And  as  Secretary  Dulles  used  to  say,  "We 
must  accept  as  our  working  hypothesis  that  what 
is  necessary  is  possible." 

Political  Negotiation 

We  are  earnestly  seeking  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  by  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  about 
political  disputes  as  well  as  arms  control. 

Our  immediate  goal  in  these  continuing  nego- 
tiations is  to  clarify  the  positions  of  both  sides 
and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  conflict  over  the  po- 
litical issues  that  divide  us. 

Our  long-term  objective  is  to  lay  the  basis  for 
eventual  resolution  of  these  issues. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  key  issues  before  us  is  the 
problem  of  the  division  of  Germany.  Not  only 
does  this  unnatural  division  represent  a  grave 
injustice  to  the  German  people,  but,  what  is 
equally  serious,  the  continued  division  of  Ger- 
many, if  not  resolved,  will  inevitably  result  in 
jeopardizing  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  recent  months  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  repeat- 
edly suggested  in  public  statements  that,  if  the 
Western  Powers  do  not  agree  to  settle  the  German 
problem  on  his  terms,  he  may  proceed  unilaterally 
to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with  the  East  German 
regime.  While  he  has  been  careful  not  to  be  too 
precise  in  his  statements  on  this  subject,  the  rep- 
etition of  this  threat  cannot  help  but  complicate 
the  situation  and  affect  adversely  the  interna- 
tional atmosphere. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  also  said  recently  in  ref- 
erence to  Asia  that  "every  people  has  the  right  of 
self-determination."  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
Soviet  record  with  respect  to  Germany  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  not  prepared  to  see  this  principle 
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applied  in  the  case  of  the  17  million  people  under 
Communist  control  in  East  Berlin  and  East 
Germany. 

The  Western  Powers,  by  contrast,  through  a 
long  series  of  postwar  negotiations,  have  insisted 
that  the  principle  of  self-determination  be  hon- 
ored. More  specifically,  we  believe  that  reuni- 
fication should  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  free 
plebiscites  and  that  a  final  peace  settlement  should 
be  concluded  with  the  German  government  formed 
on  the  basis  of  such  plebiscites. 

The  Berlin  question  can  also  be  expected  to 
figure  prominently  in  the  forthcoming  Paris 
Heads  of  Government  discussions.  The  division 
of  Berlin  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  larger  problem 
of  the  division  of  Germany. 

In  the  coming  summit  conference  the  Western 
Powers  are  determined  to  protect  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin.  We 
made  this  position  clear  at  the  Foreign  Ministers 
Conference  at  Geneva.7  President  Eisenhower 
reaffirmed  it  at  Camp  David.8  We  and  our  allies 
agreed  as  recently  as  the  Heads  of  Government 
meeting  at  Paris  in  December 9  to  continue  to 
stand  firm  on  West  Berlin.  In  thus  making  sure 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not  misjudge  our  firm- 
ness, we  reduce  the  chances  of  rash  action  which 
would  greatly  increase  tensions. 

While  reaffirming  our  fundamental  rights  and 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  Berlin,  we  are 
sincerely  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  to  solve 
this  problem  in  the  context  of  the  German  problem 
as  a  whole. 

While  I  am  discussing  the  German  problem  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  new  Germany — the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  I  have  noted  in  recent  months 
many  hostile  attacks  of  Soviet  origin,  some  from 
Mr.  Khrushchev  himself,  labeling  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  as  "militaristic." 
These  charges  are  completely  without  foundation. 


'  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Herter  at  the  closing 
session  on  Aug.  5,  together  with  texts  of  a  Four  Power 
communique  and  a  declaration  on  disarmament,  see  ibid., 
Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  265. 

'For  text  of  a  joint  communique  issued  at  Camp 
David  following  talks  between  President  Eisenhower  and 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  49s*. 

'  Ibid.,  Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  43. 


They  are  clearly  designed  not  only  to  discredit 
Chancellor  Adenauer's  government  but  also  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  disunity  among 
the  members  of  the  free- world  alliance.  During 
the  first  decade  of  its  existence  the  Federal  Re- 
public, under  the  constructive  leadership  of  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer,  has  reestablished  in  Germany 
a  democratic  order  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice.  Within  the  framework  of 
such  arrangements  as  the  European  Community 
and  NATO,  both  of  which  have  received  unstint- 
ing German  support,  the  Federal  Republic  has 
effectively  contributed  to  the  development  of 
political  and  economic  stability  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  to  the  maintenance  of  free-world  se- 
curity. It  has  proved  itself  in  every  way  a  worthy 
and  respected  ally. 

At  the  summit  meeting  next  month  in  Paris 
the  West  will  continue  to  make  clear  the  free 
world's  determination  to  defend  essential  rights. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  continue  to  seek  to  ex- 
plore all  avenues,  particularly  arms  control,  which 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

We  can  hardly  move  forward  confidently  in 
negotiating  new  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  however,  if  our  existing  agreements 
with  them  about  Berlin  are  meanwhile  being 
violated  or  threatened  with  violations.  There  is 
a  clear  relation  between  these  two  crucial  issues. 
Three  Western  Foreign  Ministers  meetings  at 
Washington,  at  Istanbul,  and  at  Paris  will  precede 
the  summit  conference,  providing  opportunity  for 
reviewing  the  preparatory  work  undertaken  in 
working  groups  and  for  consulting  and  coordinat- 
ing views.  On  the  basis  of  these  preparations  we 
and  our  allies  will  work  at  the  summit  to  reduce 
the  degree  of  misunderstanding  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  and  the  chance  of 
Soviet  miscalculation  of  our  strength  or  our  in- 
tentions. We  will  strive  to  make  progress  toward 
practical  working  agreements  in  areas  of  greatest 
danger.  And  we  will  explore  carefully  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  negotiation. 

These,  of  course,  are  limited  purposes.  If  any- 
one looks  for  dramatic  achievements  at  the  sum- 
mit, he  may  be  disappointed.  But  if  the  Western 
allies  stand  firm  by  their  beliefs  and  commitments, 
while  they  pursue  steadily  the  aim  of  preventing 
the  East- West  contest  from  exploding  into  war, 
then  we  can  and  we  do  hope  for  progress. 
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Less  Developed  Areas 

Efforts  to  deter  the  use  of  force  through  col- 
lective security  arrangements  and  to  temper  un- 
resolved issues  through  negotiation  will  not  alone 
insure  peace.  We  must  seek  also  to  promote  con- 
structive and  peaceful  change  in  areas  where  it  is 
needed. 

If  the  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  cannot  at- 
tain the  progress  they  seek  through  orderly 
methods,  then  despair  will  surely  generate  the 
seeds  of  conflict.  It  is  in  our  vital  interest  that 
they  should  grow  in  freedom  and  gain  in  strength. 

This  country's  Mutual  Security  Program  helps 
them  do  just  that.  This  program  requires  each 
year  less  than  1  percent  of  America's  gross  na- 
tional product.  Yet  without  it  the  great  Afro- 
Asian  arc,  with  its  vast  populations  and  resources, 
could  perhaps  not  be  saved  from  the  announced 
intentions  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  to  conquer  the  world  by  all  means  short  of 
war. 

Increasingly  we  are  seeking  to  provide  funds 
for  economic  development  not  as  gifts  but  as 
loans.  The  President's  current  request  to  the  Con- 
gress for  $700  million  in  new  capital  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  10  is  an  important  step  to 
this  end.  These  resources  are  needed  if  the  Fund 
I  is  to  play  its  part  as  a  key  instrument  of  United 
States  development  financing  abroad. 

In  the  period  ahead  the  United  States  will  seek 
increasingly  to  concentrate  our  development  fi- 
nancing in  countries  which  have  shown  the  capac- 
ity for  determined,  disciplined  self-help.  Thus 
concentrating  our  efforts  demonstrates  to  all  the 
growing  nations  that  rapid  growth  can  be  achieved 
under  conditions  of  freedom.  It  also  provides 
i  incentive  for  those  nations  which  seek  outside  help 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are  willing  and  ready 
to  help  themselves.  And  it  forwards  the  time 
.when  the  nations  we  assist  will,  in  turn,  be  able 
to  provide  help  to  their  neighbors. 

The  industrialized  nations  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  because  of  the  improvement  in  their 
|  economic  condition  which  our  aid  helped  them 
'bring  about,  are  now  increasingly  able  and  willing 
| to  help  the  developing  nations.    This  is  a  major 

10  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  7,  1960,  p.  369 ;  for  statements 
i  by  Secretary  Herter,  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  and  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  Director  James  W. 
iRiddleberger,  see  iMd.,  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  566. 


demonstration  of  the  present  and  future  dividends 
of  past  economic  assistance. 

The  energies  of  private  enterprise  should  in- 
creasingly be  mobilized  for  the  development  task. 
Your  Government  continually  searches  for  means 
by  which  this  great  resource  can  make  its  full 
contribution  to  free-world  growth,  stability,  and 
strength. 

In  addition  to  offering  assistance,  this  country 
seeks  to  build  a  bridge  of  understanding  to  the 
emerging  nations.  The  most  important  and  dra- 
matic steps  of  recent  years  to  this  end  have  been 
the  good-will  trips  of  President  Eisenhower  to 
Asia  and  Latin  America.11  These  trips  have 
dramatized  and  increased  the  vast  reservoir  of 
good  will  toward  the  United  States  which  exists 
in  those  areas.  They  have  released  a  welcome  out- 
pouring of  latent  friendship  toward  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  is  making  particular  efforts 
to  build  closer  relations  with  the  new  African  na- 
tions. The  welfare  and  security  of  these  peoples 
is  of  very  great  concern  to  us,  as  they  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  independence.  It  is  our  hope 
that  they  can  devise  regional  arrangements  to  in- 
sure the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  to 
avoid  a  wasteful  and  dangerous  arms  race.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  forward  step  toward  insuring 
peaceful  change. 

Progress  Toward  World  Order 

Great  demands  have  been  made,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made,  upon  the  United  States  by  the 
recurring  stresses  of  a  world  of  change.  Neces- 
sary as  are  the  contributions  of  individual  nations, 
however,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  work  of  in- 
ternational organizations  if  this  process  of  change 
is  to  remain  within  peaceful  limits.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Colombo  Plan,  are  also  needed. 

Great  demands  have  been  made  on  the  United 
Nations,  and  increasingly  it  has  met  them.  In 
the  process  it  has  grown.    The  authority  of  the 

11  President  Eisenhower  visited  11  countries  in  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  Dec.  3-22;  for 
background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  931,  and  Jan.  11, 
1960,  p.  46.  On  Mar.  7  he  returned  from  a  2-week  trip 
to  4  countries  in  Latin  America  ;  for  background,  see  iMd., 
Mar.  28,  1960,  p.  471. 
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office  of  the  Secretary-General  has  been  strength- 
ened. The  concept  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  has  been  tested  successfully.  In 
various  crises  what  might  be  described  as  the  "fire- 
fighting"  equipment  of  the  "United  Nations  has 
undergone  organic  growth  through  meeting  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  In  addition  the  General 
Assembly  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  town  meet- 
ing— a  safety  valve — for  the  world. 

The  United  States  will  assist  continuing  prog- 
ress along  these  lines.  We  will  support  Secretary- 
General  Hammarskj  old's  efforts  to  create  standby 
arrangements  for  United  Nations  forces  or  other 
forms  of  United  Nations  presence  which  may  be 
needed  in  troubled  areas.  We  will  consult  about 
such  measures  at  the  next  session  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Our  proposal  to  the  Ten-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference,  that  the  gradual  development  of  a 
more  adequate  body  and  machinery  of  interna- 
tional law  and  enforcement  should  accompany, 
and  thereby  make  possible,  a  general  reduction 
in  world  armaments,  reflects  our  hopes  for  and 
our  faith  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  proposal  for  an  international  police  force 
is  a  major  difference  between  our  disarmament 
proposal  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Small  na- 
tions in  particular  have  a  vital  interest  in  this 
difference.  General  disarmament  as  proposed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  would  leave  these  nations  even 
more  defenseless  than  before,  in  the  face  of  the 
substantial  forces  that  their  larger  neighbors 
would  be  allowed  to  retain  for  internal  security. 

The  development  of  an  international  peace  force 
is  provided  by  the  United  Nations  Charter.  All 
the  nations  that  are  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions subscribed  to  this  idea  when  they  assumed 
the  obligations  of  membership.  The  Soviet 
Union,  however,  by  repeated  use  of  the  veto,  has 
prevented  any  progress  toward  its  realization. 
We  shall  continue  to  press  for  measures  which 
will  make  this  part  of  the  charter  a  living  reality. 

The  Future 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  performance  of  the 
United  States  in  all  these  fields  of  foreign  policy 
has  necessarily  been  perfect.  Yet  I  do  assert  that 
we  have  made  substantial — I  say  significant — 
progress  in  our  main  lines  of  effort. 

Formidable  obstacles  remain.    But  the  efforts 


are  well  launched;  the  free  nations  know  where 
they  are  going.  And  we  have  every  intention  of 
continuing  to  move  toward  our  goal  of  peace  with 
justice  and  progress. 

The  outcome  will  depend  on  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  free  world.  The  more  unmistakable 
our  strength,  moral  and  physical,  and  the  more 
pronounced  our  unity,  national  and  international, 
the  less  likely  there  will  be  serious  danger  of  war. 

As  long  as  the  military  and  economic  elements 
of  our  strength  are  equal  to  our  task — and  they 
are  and  will  continue  to  be — the  rest  will  depend 
on  our  courage,  our  determination,  our  dedication 
to  the  values  and  purposes  of  free  men. 

We  might  do  well  to  recall  the  words  of  a  great 
American,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  said  more 
than  half  a  century  ago :  "The  Twentieth  Century 
looms  before  us  big  with  the  fate  of  many  nations! 
If  we  stand  idly  by  ...  if  we  shrink  from  th? 
hard  contests  which  men  must  win  at  hazard  oi 
their  lives  and  the  risk  of  all  that  they  hold  dear, 
then  the  bolder  and  stronger  peoples  will  win  .  .  I 
for  themselves  the  domination  of  the  world." 

I  know  that  our  will  and  courage  will  meet  the 
tests  of  the  coming  months,  and  those  that  lie 
beyond. 

King  and  Queen  of  Nepal 
To  Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  4 
(press  release  169)  that  arrangements  had  beer 
completed  for  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  Mahendra 
Bir  Bikram  Shah  Deva,  King  of  Nepal,  who  will 
visit  the  United  States  this  spring  at  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower.  His  Majesty  will 
be  accompanied  by  Her  Majesty  Ratna  Rajya  Lab 
shmi  Shah,  Queen  of  Nepal. 

Their  Majesties  and  party  will  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington on  April  27  and  will  remain  in  the  Capita, 
until  April  30,  when  they  will  leave  for  a  month'? 
tour  of  the  United  States  that  will  include  visite 
to  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  New  York  City,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  Rochester,  Minn.,  Salen 
and  Eugene,  Oreg,  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  anc 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Yosemite  National  Park,  the 
Hoover  Dam,  the  Grand  Canyon,  Albuquerque,  N 
Mex.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Detroit 
Mich. 
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Secretary  Herter's  News  Conference  of  April  8 


Press  release  179  dated  April  8 

Secretary  Herter:  I  have  no  preliminary  state- 
ment to  make. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  will  be  meeting  here  next 
week  with  the  foreign  ministers  of  some  of  the 
other  Western  countries  on  preparations  for  the 
summit  conference.  Could  you  tell  us  at  this 
time  what  you  expect  will  be  accomplished  at  these 
meetings  next  week  here? 

A.  Yes.  We  are  having  a  number  of  separate 
meetings.  We  are  having  one  meeting  of  the 
British  and  French  and  ourselves,  and  then  we 
are  having  a  meeting  of  the  British  and  the  French 
and  the  Germans,  and  then  a  meeting  of  the  five 
foreign  ministers  of  the  countries  that  are  rep- 
resented at  the  Disarmament  Committee,  and  then 
we  are  having  a  meeting  on  the  following  day  of 
'he  three  and  Mr.  Spaak  [Paul-Henri  Spaak, 
Secretary  General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization].  And  in  those  meetings  we  will 
3e  reviewing  the  work  of  the  preparatory  com- 
nissions  or  the  working  groups  that  have  been 
Jtudying  possible  questions  that  will  arise  at  the 
i?ummit  meeting.  This  is  only  one  of  a  series  of 
neetings  with  the  foreign  ministers.  We  expect 
mother  one  at  Istanbul  at  the  time  of  the  NATO 
meeting  early  in  May  and  another  one  probably 
just  preceding  the  summit  meeting  itself  in  Paris 
n  the  middle  of  May. 

j  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  confident  that  at  this 
series  of  meetings  held  in  Washington  you  will 

'each  a  united  front  among  the  allies  on  the  ques- 
tions of  disarmament,  Berlin,  and  the  future  of 

Germany? 

\  A.  I  can't  anticipate  whether  we  will  reach 
jigreement.  I  think  that  our  positions  will  be- 
come very  much  better  known  to  each  other.  I 
iim  hopeful  that  we  will  reach  agreement,  but  we 


are  providing  for  these  additional  meetings  so  that 
if  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  by  the  working 
parties,  if  there  are  further  questions  we  would 
want  to  study  with  our  principals,  we  will  have 
the  succeeding  meetings  in  the  expectation  that 
our  positions  will  have  been  clarified  and  united 
before  the  summit  meeting. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  preparatory  work 
gone  far  enough  now  so  that  it  is  possible  to  say 
what  subject  will  have  priority  at  the  summit 
conference? 

A.  No.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  subjects  will 
have  priority.  From  the  preliminary  talks  as 
indicated  by  the  De  Gaulle-Khrushchev  talks,  it 
looks  as  though  disarmament  might  have  the  first 
priority.  But  we  are  anticipating,  of  course,  that 
the  German  problem  and  the  related  problem  of 
Berlin  will  be  raised  at  a  given  time.  Possibly 
some  phases  of  the  nuclear  testing  may  be  raised 
at  the  summit  conference.  And  we  just  don't 
know  what  other  questions  may  come  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  often  said  that  you 
don't  have  high  hopes  for  the  summit  conference 
on  the  Western  side.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what 
the  Russians  hope  to  accomplish  at  the  summit 
conference? 

A.  No.  That  would  be  purely  speculation.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  attributed  to  you 
the  thought  of  proposing  to  the  Russians  that  we 
agree  to  the  separation  of  Germany  if  it  is  con- 
firmed by  a  plebiscite  of  the  East  Germans.  Is  this 
an  idea  that  you  have  put  forward? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  put  it  for- 
ward in  exactly  those  terms.  I  think  that  I  have 
on  numerous  occasions  expressed  my  personal 
view  that  the  right  of  self-determination  is  an  in- 
herent right,  that  the  question  of  the  future  of 
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East  Germcany  as  well  as  of  Berlin  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  determination  made  by  the  people 
themselves  in  properly  supervised  elections. 

Nuclear  Testing 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  for  some  time  it  has  teen  the 
position  of  the  United  States  that  we  would  not 
accept  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  in  areas  where  we 
could  not  control  or  supervise.  As  recently  as 
February  11  our  spokesman  at  Geneva,  according 
to  this  release  today  by  the  Department?  said  that 
the  United  States  cannot  agree  to  a  prohibition  of 
testing  in  areas  where  controls  cannot  be  effec- 
tively maintained.  A  consequence  of  the  visit  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 2  is  that  we 
are  now  on  record  as  being  xoilling  to  accept  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  testing  in  an  area  that 
we  cannot  control  or  inspect.  Gould  you  explain 
this  change  in  position? 

A.  Yes.  There  is  no  change  in  position.  The 
treaty  itself  on  which  we  have  been  working  now 
for  some  17  months  will  provide  a  ban — which 
means  for  all  time — a  ban  on  all  forms  of  testing 
in  the  air,  under  water,  and  under  ground  where 
adequate  inspection  could  be  performed.  Having 
found  that  in  the  lower  reaches  for  small  explo- 
sions underground  instrumentation  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  at  the  present  time  to  guarantee 
that  that  type  of  test  can  be  detected,  the  present 
proposal  that  we  have  made  is  that  we  would  have 
a  temporary  moratorium  while  research  was  being 
done  in  order  to  try  to  improve  the  instrumen- 
tation so  that  eventually  the  inspection  could  be 
made  on  all  types  of  underground  tests. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  his  press  conference  last 
week  the  President  suggested  that  at  Geneva  it 
might  be  possible  to  arrive  at  agreement  on  the 
number  of  on-site  inspections  both  above  and  be- 
low the  threshold  as  a  political  determination. 
Previously  you  have  always  insisted  that  this  must 
be  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific  determination.  Does 
this  represent  a  change  in  policy? 

A.  No,  it  doesn't  represent  a  change  in  policy 
either.    When  you  speak  of  a  political  determina- 


1  On  Apr.  8  the  Department  of  State  released  as  an 
unnumbered  press  release  various  materials  summariz- 
ing statements  and  subsequent  clarifications  of  the  U.S. 
proposal  of  Feb.  11  and  the  Soviet  proposal  of  Mar.  19  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Tests. 

3  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18, 1960,  p.  587. 


tion,  it  all  depends  on  how  your  mind  has  been 
working  in  formulating  that  political  determina- 
tion. We  have  always  taken  the  position  that  the 
number  of  on-site  inspections  should  be  related 
to  the  probable  number  of  unidentifiable  events 
that  took  place  within  a  given  range.  Any  polit- 
ical decision  we  might  make  would  still  be  made 
with  that  in  mind.  The  Russians  on  the  other 
hand  have  taken  the  position  that  this  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  political  decision  unrelated  to  the  scien- 
tific fact.  We  have  never  agreed  to  that.  You  i 
may  say  that  it  is  a  political  decision  if  the 
decision  as  to  a  difference  between  an  x  number 
and  an  x  other  number  is  made  by  individuals  at 
the  summit.  But  it  would  be,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  a  decision  motivated  by  a  relationship 
between  the  number  of  inspections  and  the  number' 
of  unidentifiable  events.  I  might,  say  that  Mr.' 
[Semyon]  Tsarapkin,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviets  in  Geneva,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
this  decision  is  one  that  he  himself  cannot  make.; 
It  must  be  made  at  a  higher  level. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  point,  beneath  the 
threshold  of  J^.75,  our  scientists  estimate  that  there, 
would  be  something  like  5,000  to  38,000  events  per 
year.  What  sort  of  relationship  do  we  see  between 
that  number  of  events  which  we  might  have  t& 
inspect  and  the  number  of  events  on  which 
on-site  inspections  might  be  necessary  below  the 
threshold? 

A.  We  have  not  made  any  fixed  determination 
on  that.  Again  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  instrumentation.  It  is  possible  that 
with  further  experimentation  the  scientists  will 
be  able  to  find  a  real  distinction  in  the  signals 
accepted  by  seismic  machines  which  would  indicate 
a  variation  between  the  manmade  explosion  and 
the  natural  earthquake.  If  that  should  happen, 
and  we  think  that  it  probably  can  happen  in  the 
higher  ranges  at  least,  then  the  number  of  sus- 
picious events  would  be  reduced  very  considerably 
beyond  the  number  of  total  earthquakes  or  trem- 
ors which  would  take  place  around  the  world. 

Q.  Which  higher  levels,  sir,  did  you  mean? 
Below  the  threshold  or  above  the  threshold? 

A.  Above  the  threshold.  Above  the  threshold 
there  are  far  fewer  events  than  there  would  be 
below. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  understand  there  has  been 
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no  decision  as  yet  as  to  how  many  or  what  a 
minimum  number  of  inspections  toould  be? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  are  going  into  the  summit  confer- 
ence without  such  a  decision? 

A.  There  is  a  direct  relation  between  that  and 
the  number  of  inspection  stations  within  the 
country  itself  that  are  set  up,  how  far  apart  they 
are,  whether  in  addition  to  those  there  are  un- 
manned stations  that  extend  the  number  of  seismic 
machines  to  closer  and  closer  intervals.  In  other 
words,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  still  to  be 
determined  in  connection  with  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports  in 
the  past  few  days  that  General  de  Gaulle  has  told 
the  British  that  Premier  Khrushchev  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  does  not  intend  to  press  the  Berlin 
picture  to  the  point  of  crisis  at  the  summit  con- 
ference. Have  we  been  given  any  such  -fill-in, 
and  do  you  have  any  reason  for  believing  that  this 
might  be  so? 

A.  No,  we  have  no  specific  information  on  that 
point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  relation  to  that,  m  your 
speech  the  other  day  in  Chicago  3  you  did  touch  on 
another  aspect  of  it.  Would  you  feel  that  a  major 
clash  at  the  summit  on  the  Berlin  issue  would 
probably  preclude  any  progress  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban? 

A.  I  think  it  might  prejudice  further  progress 
in  that  direction  very  materially. 

Question  of  Sovereignty  in  Outer  Space 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  another  aspect,  there  is 
a  satellite  whirling  around  the  globe  now  taking 
pictures  of  the  earth.  Is  it  a  fact  that  as  of  now 
in  the  period  since  the  first  satellites  were  launched 
there  has  been  no  nation  in  the  world  which  has 
made  any  diplomatic  protests  about  a  violation  of 
sovereignty  by  these  instruments?  And,  if  that 
is  so,  do  you  consider  that  the  fact  has  now  been 
established  that  there  is  no  sovereignty  in  the  area 
of  space? 

A.  You  are  quite  correct  in  saying  that  there 
has  been  no  protest  by  any  nation  that  this  is  a 
violation  of  its  upper  reaches,  that  sovereignty 

3  See  p.  635. 
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carries  on  ad  infinitum  up  to  the  heavens  some- 
where. That  is  quite  correct.  The  whole  question 
of  law  governing  outer  space  has  been  given  quite 
a  little  consideration.  We  are  hoping  that  some- 
day there  will  be,  and  there  will  probably  have  to 
be,  specific  international  laws  adopted  by  the  na- 
tions in  order  to  at  least  regularize  the  traffic  that 
may  appear  in  outer  space,  but  this  will  probably 
be  a  slow-moving  thing. 

Q.  Well,  can  I  ask  a  second  question  about  this? 
Now  that  we  have  gotten  into  the  picturetaking 
business,  which  has  obvious  possible  military  in- 
telligence possibilities,  once  it  has  been  refined, 
which  one  assumes  it  will  be,  is  it  our  position  that 
we  have  a  right  to  launch  satellites  that  could 
take  any  kind  of  picture  that  we  are  technically 
capable  of  taking  over  any  country  and  that  con- 
trariwise that  any  country  has  that  right  over  our 
territory? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  that  has  been  determined 
as  an  issue  at  all.  As  I  understand  the  present 
satellite,  it  was  launched  for  meteorological  pur- 
poses, and  that  that  was  its  sole  objective,  and  that 
all  of  its  findings  are  being  made  available  to  the 
scientific  world,  and  that  it  may  be  a  very  useful 
thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  future  meteoro- 
logical studies  and  weather  predictions  and  so  on. 
With  respect  to  the  taking  of  photographs  all  over 
the  world,  I  don't  think  that  that  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  international  discussion  in  any  form  as  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  point,  would 
you  as  Secretary  of  State  have  any  objection  to 
put  forward  in  the  National  Security  Council,  for 
example,  on  this  matter  of  the  kind  of  activity 
that  satellites  were  engaged  in? 

A.  I  would  doubt  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  recently 
about  what  went  on  between  you,  Mr.  Billon,  and 
Mr.  Macmillan  on  the  question  of  Sixes  and  Sev- 
ens*   Can  you  fill  us  in? 

A.  No.  I  think  that  Mr.  Macmillan  has  done 
that  pretty  adequately  when  he  got  back  to  Great 
Britain.     I  think  that  he  felt  that  some  of  the 


*  The  European  Economic  Community,  the  "Inner  Six," 
is  composed  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Netherlands.  The  European  Free  Trade 
Association,  the  "Outer  Seven,"  is  composed  of  Austria, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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alleged  conversations  that  had  taken  place  were 
not  accurately  reported,  and  I  think  he  has 
straightened  out  the  record  in  that  respect.  I 
think  that  is  sufficient. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  back  to  the  picture- 
taking  satellite,  the  space  agency  today  announced 
that  one  of  the  cameras  failed,  that  apparently  it 
didnH  take  pictures  over  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries but  apparently  it  did  take  pictures  over  the 
free  world.  Do  you  have  any  verification  of  that? 
A.  No.  I  have  no  verification  of  that.  I  think 
the  only  pictures  that  I  have  seen — and  I  saw  them 
before  they  were  published — were  the  same  ones 
that  were  published. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  another  question  on  that,  has 
the  State  Department  asked  the  space  agency  or 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  not  to  release 
any  pictures  on  any  diplomatic  or  security 
grounds? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  we  have  made  any  such 
request. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  comment  upon 
the  Polish-Cuban  aid  agreement  that  was  an- 
nounced last  Friday? 

A.  Yes,  to  this  extent.  There  were  reports  that 
that  agreement  included  the  furnishing  to  the 
Cubans  of  some  material  of  war.  When  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  came  in  to  see  me  2  days  ago,5 
I  inquired  about  that  and  he  gave  me  every  assur- 
ance— and  I  think  he  made  a  public  statement 
afterward— to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  that  trade 
agreement  could  be  construed  as  conveying  to  the 
Cubans  anything  of  a  warlike  nature. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  Ambassador  {Henry 
Cabot]  Lodge  voted  in  the  United  Nations  to 
deplore  the  actions  of  South  Africa?  he  made  the 
distinction  quite  carefully  that  in  South  Africa 
apartheid  is  government  policy,  whereas  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States  was  nothing 
like  that.  However,  if  some  other  government 
should  not  choose  to  see  it  quite  that  way  and  ask 
for  a  discussion  in  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
Security  Council  perhaps,  of  any  difficulties  of 
that  sort  in  the  United  States,  would  we  veto  it? 
A.  Well,  as  you  know,  in  connection  with  that 
type  of  question,  we  have  interpreted  the  charter 


"  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11, 1960,  p.  557. 
•  See  p.  667. 
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of  the  United  Nations  very  liberally  and  we  have 
voted  to  inscribe  certain  matters  for  discussion  on 
the  ground  that  discussion  would  be  helpful  rather 
than  harmful,  matters  that  other  nations  have 
objected  to  as  being  of  purely  domestic  concern. 
That  has  been  a  matter  of  interpretation  and  of 
tactics.    Obviously,  if  something  occurred  in  this 
country  that  endangered  the  peace  of  the  world, 
as  this  resolution  was  drafted  to  convey  that  mean- 
ing, or  that  appeared  to  be  a  deliberate  violation 
by  our  Government  of  human  rights,  I  think  we 
would  have  to — we  couldn't  protest  if  it  were 
inscribed.    But  I  think  that  Mr.  Lodge  made  it 
very  clear  that  insofar  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  the   Government  was  making  every 
effort  and  had  continuously  made  every  effort  to 
respect  human  rights,  that  our  whole  system  of 
government  was  based  on  that,  that  where  we  had 
had  some  difficulty  was  with  law,  and  with  en- 
forcement of  law,  but  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  was  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  apartheid,  which  deliberately  promoted  a  com- 
plete segregation  of  the  races. 

Q.  Sir,  following  up  that  question,  have  you 
discussed  this  with  Senator  [J.  W.]  Fulbright,  and 
are  these  his  views  as  well? 

A.  No,  I  haven't  discussed  it  with  Senator 
Fulbright. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  an  ap- 
praisal of  your  visit  with  the  Colombian  President 
this  week? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  there  will  be  quite  a 
lengthy  communique  given  out  at  the  White 
House,  both  by  the  White  House  and  by  himself, 
this  afternoon.  It  has  been  a  very  pleasant  rela- 
tionship, a  very  fruitful  one.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
great  distinction,  one  highly  respected  as  a  states- 
man throughout  the  Latin  American  world,  and 
our  conversations  I  think  have  been  very 
beneficial. 

The  Cuban  Question 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  an 
interview  with  Senator  [Levereti]  Saltonstall  in 
response  to  a  question,  you  said  that  it  would  not 
be  correct,  you  thought,  to  describe  the  Cuban 
Government  as  Communist  but  that  it  did  seem 
that  some  of  the  high  officials  were  Communist 
sympathizers.  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  care 
to  elaborate  on  that  in  any  way  and  if  you  could 
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give  us  another  progress  report  on  our  relations 
with  Cuba.    Are  they  better,  worse,  or  what? 

A.  Well,  if  I  had  to  give  you  a  progress  report, 
I  couldn't  honestly  say  that  they  were  better,  since 
Ambassador  [Philip  W.]  Bonsai's  return.  With 
regard  to  the  Communist  side  of  the  picture,  there 
is  one  very  disturbing  development  that  is  taking 
place  in  Cuba  and  that  is  that  anticommunism  is 
now  being  made  synonymous  with  antirevolution, 
and  that  those  who  express  concern  about  Com- 
munist influence  are  now  being  accused  of  being 
antirevolution  and  anti-Castro.  And  this  is  ob- 
viously an  effort  to  stop  any  anti-Communist 
criticism  that  might  arise  within  the  country 
itself. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
before  that  we  might  be  considering  a  proposal  to 
supplement  the  180-station  network  for  control- 
ling a  nuclear  test  ban  with  unmanned  stations? 
Is  that  a  possibility  before  the  summit? 

A.  That  is  a  possibility.  As  you  may  recall, 
in  one  of  the  scientific  reports  that  we  received  it 

\  was  indicated  that  this  is  something  that  ought 
to  be  developed.   We  are  studying  the  matter  very 

;  carefully  now.  We  did  reach  agreement  with  the 
Russians  before  that  the  control  commission 
would  have  authority  to  install  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment  and  perfect  it  as  science  made  such 
perfection  possible.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  may 
know  more  about  this  particular  method  of  ex- 
tending the  control  system  in  the  very  near  future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  Cuban  question  again, 
there  was  a  statement  by  the  Department  some 
time  bach''  referring  to  Cuban  statements  that 
they  might  withdraw  or  renounce,  rather,  the  Rio 
Pact  and  the  other  resolution.  Have  we  taken 
any  action  on  this?  This  was  under  study. 
\  What  is  our  position  now  on  this? 

A.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  still  under  study. 

It's  under  study  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  I 

j  think  that  all  the  Latin  American  countries  are 

I  very  much  interested  in  that  particular  statement. 

,  There  has  been  an  allegation  that  Prime  Minister 

,  Fidel  Castro  was  misquoted  on  that.     But  as  far 

as  we  know,  the  original  statement  still  stands,  and 

as  it  was  relayed  to  us,  it  was  relayed  in  the 

original  language  in  exactly  the  form  in  which 

it  was  delivered,  and  that  made  it  very  clear  that 

he  at  least  considered  that  the  Rio  Pact  was  not 
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binding  upon  him  and  upon  Cuba  because  the 
revolutionary  government  had  not  signed  it. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  very  sweeping  statement 
which  might  well  imply  that  any  treaty  of  any 
kind  with  regard  to  Cuba  was  not  binding  because 
it  had  not  been  signed  by  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  point,  the  Cu- 
ban radio  said  2  days  ago  that  Premier  Castro 
had  also  denounced  the  Caracas  Declaration?  Is 
there  any  intention  of  the  United  States  or  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
in  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  OAS? 

A.  I  think  it  is  being  considered  by  the  OAS. 
The  Caracas  resolution,  of  course,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Rio  Pact.  The  Caracas  resolu- 
tion was  merely  one  in  which  the  countries  bound 
themselves  to  consult  in  the  event  of  the  inter- 
vention of  international  communism  in  any  of 
their  countries.  The  Rio  Treaty  goes  much  far- 
ther than  that  in  that  the  Rio  Treaty  is  the 
treaty  which  provides  that  an  attack  on  one  is 
an  attack  on  all.  That  is  the  treaty  of  alliance 
among  all  the  Latin  American  states. 

Q.  But  in  view  of  what  you  have  just  said, 
Mr.  Secretary,  about  the  significance  of  their  say- 
ing that  to  be  anti-Communist  is  to  be  anti- 
revolution,  do  toe  think  that  it  is  significant  that 


'On  Mar.  30  Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
News,  read  to  newa  correspondents  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Confirmed  reports  indicate  that  in  a  television  in- 
terview on  March  28  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba,  Dr. 
Fidel  Castro,  stated  and  repeated  for  emphasis  that  his 
government  does  not  regard  itself  as  obligated  by  the 
Pact  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  because  the  'Revolution  did  not 
sign  that  Pact.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the 
amazement  and  concern  with  which  we  view  this  state- 
ment. We  believe  this  concern  will  be  shared  by  all 
other  members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  solemn  obligations  of  a  treaty  fully  accepted  by  all 
members  of  the  inter-American  community  are  not  so 
easily  avoided.  These  obligations  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages of  protection  which  all  parties  to  the  treaty,  in- 
cluding Cuba,  enjoy  are  an  integral  part  of  one  of  the 
basic  instruments  of  the  inter-American  system.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  attitude  toward  these 
obligations  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  March 
28  is  contrary  to  the  assurances  given  by  the  Cuban 
Government  upon  its  assumption  of  power  in  1959  and 
by  the  Prime  Minister  himself  when  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  April  of  last  year." 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  638. 
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they  should  have  denounced  the  Caracas  Decla- 
ration as  well? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  undoubtedly  is.  Yet  you  run 
into  these  contradictory  statements ;  for  example, 
Raul  Castro  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  Guan- 
tanamo,  saying  that  they  have  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  and  intend  to  respect  the  treaty. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  one  of  the  dis- 
turbing developments  in  Cuba  was  that  anticom- 
munism  was  being  made  synonymous  with  the 
antir  evolution  and  anti-Castroism.  Who  is  doing 
this?  Is  this  being  done  with  the  active  support 
and  aid  of  some  of  the  Cuban  Government 
officials? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  very  definitely. 

Q.  Sir,  since  Ambassador  Bonsai  has  returned 
to  Habana,  has  he  seen  Prime  Minister  Castro  and 
does  he  have  any  intention  of  seeking  such  an  inter- 
view? 

A.  I  think  that  he  has  been  very  hampered  in 
moving  in  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
been  quite  ill  and  he  has  had  quite  great  difficulty 
in  seeing  him.  Castro  himself,  I  don't  think  he 
has  seen  him. 

Q.  Has  he  seen  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
sir? 

A.  Yes,  he  saw  him  once  only  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
been  ill,  and  quite  ill.  I  don't  think  it's  a  diplo- 
matic illness. 

Q.  He  does  intend  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Castro,  doesn't  he? 

A.  I  don't  know  at  what  stage  of  the  game.  I 
think  normally  he  would  be  conducting  his  affairs 
with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Disarmament  Conference 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  preliminary 
comments  on  the  proposal  made  in  the  10-nation 
talks  m  Geneva  today  for  another  form  of  4,-year 
plan  for  complete  and  total  disarmament?  And 
if  it  is  too  early  for  you  to  comment  on  that,  sir, 
do  you  have  any  general  views  on  those  10-nation 
talks? 

A.  I  know  very  little  about  this  new  proposal. 
I  must  say  on  the  first  reading  of  it  I  was  quite 
struck  by  the  statement — to  whom  it  should  be 


attributed  I  don't  know — but  this  was  the  same 
salad  with  more  Russian  dressing.  But  it  appears 
to  be  the  original  proposal  just  put  in  different 
words,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  this  is  a  se- 
mantic argument  that  is  still  going  on. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  test-ban  issue 
again,  at  the  time  you  finished  the  talks  with  the 
British  here  there  was  some  uncertainty  about 
whether  the  President  could  commit  himself  be- 
yond the  end  of  his  term  on  this  unilateral  mora- 
torium. Since  then  all,  or  practically  all,  of  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  have  such  a  commitment  made, 
and  one  assumes  that  the  Vice  President  is  agree- 
able. Does  this  mean  that  there  is  now  a  possi- 
bility that  the  United  States  might  consider 
offering  a  longer  period? 

A.  Well,  there  again  just  what  form  that  might 
take  I  can't  say.  I  think  that  the  President's 
limitations  still  exist.  I  think  that  what  has  been 
said  by  these  candidates  might  well  lead  one  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  willing  to  carry  on  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  while  the  scientific  re- 
search is  being  done.  But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  legal  ability  to  bind  the  United  States  for 
a  longer  period  of  time,  I  think  that  still  remains 
within  his  own  term. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  President  got  the 
ruling  that  he  mentioned  last  week  he  was  going 
to  ask  for  from  the  Attorney  General? 

A.  No,  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Communist  China  Aas  been 
making  a  number  of  very  strong  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  will  never  abandon 
war  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  Socialist  or  Com- 
munist countries  they  must  increase  their  struggle 
for  what  they  call  peace.  This  line  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  talk  of  Premier  Khrushchev. 
What  allotoances  or  what  preparations  are  you 
making  for  this  kind  of  situation  in  preparing  for 
the  summit  and  for  your  disarmament  talks? 

A.  Well,  I  think,  as  I  made  clear  before,  if  with 
the  Russians  we  can  reach  a  certain  point  with 
regard  to  disarmament  or  with  regard  to  the  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  testing,  that  at  some  given  point 
the  adherence  of  the  Chinese  to  a  similar  self- 
denying  ordinance  or  treaty  will  become  a  very 
important  matter.  The  Chinese  at  the  present 
time  are  taking  a  very  different  line  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  relaxation  of  tensions,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  than  are  the  Russians. 
Whether  this  is  a  deliberate  play  between  the  two 
of  them  or  whether  they  are  actually  taking  dif- 
ferent lines,  it's  very  difficult  to  tell. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  a  Berlin 
plebiscite  on  the  lines  of  the  proposal  of  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  would  serve  a  good  purpose  at  the 
present  moment? 

A.  I  would  rather  not  comment  on  that  at  the 
present  time.  As  I  understand  that  situation, 
the  Senat  in  Berlin  has  said  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  of  Germany  wishes  it  to  hold  such  a 
plebiscite  it  would  be  willing  to  do  so  provided  the 
three  occupying  powers  agreed.  As  yet  we  have 
got  nothing  official  before  us,  and  until  we  have 
something  official  before  us  and  we  know  what  the 
question  might  be,  and  so  on,  I'd  rather  not  com- 
ment on  that. 

Q.  Sir,  you  mentioned  that  disarmament  seems 
to  have  the  highest  priority  going  into  the  sum- 
mit, and  yet  the  10-nation  talks  you  also  say  are 
in  a  fairly  early  stage.  How  can  you  reconcile 
this?  What  could  be  done  at  the  summit,  given 
what  has  been  done  so  far  in  the  10-nation  talks  at 
Geneva? 

A.  Well,  there  again  I  couldn't  be  explicit.  In 
these  talks  in  Geneva  they  seemed  to  have  reached 
I  a  deadlock  rather  early  in  the  game  from  the  point 
of  view  of  not  knowing  where  to  begin.  And 
there  have  even  been  indications  that  the  Russians 
would  like  to  take  a  long  recess  beginning  very 
soon  and  carrying  on  into  June.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  take  a  brief  recess,  but  we  see  no  reason 
for  a  long  one.  And  we  are  frankly  puzzled  as  to 
whether  this  indicates  that  they  feel  they  are  just 
going  to  keep  talking  at  Geneva  without  making 
any  headway  at  all  with  the  idea  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev coming  up  with  some  kind  of  idea  at  the 
summit.    It's  a  puzzling  situation. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  mean  that  the 
Soviets  have  proposed  a  cessation  of  the  discus- 
sions at  Geneva?    You  said  indications. 

A.  There  have  been  informal  discussions  of  a 
recess  for  some  6  weeks  or  so,  not  to  begin  right 
away  but  to  begin  at  the  end  of  April  and  carry 
on  well  into  June. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  had  any  prelim- 
inary indications  yet  as  to  whether  the  Russians 
will  go  for  the  Gamp  David  package,  and  also  do 
you  still  have  any  conviction  that  a  treaty  can  be 
signed  within  30  days — 90  days? 

A.  Well,  to  answer  the  last  one  first,  I'm  skepti- 
cal whether  it  can  be  done.  We  have  got  a  great 
many  things  still  to  work  out,  some  of  them  that 
are  very  difficult  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it's  hard  to  tell.  Up  to 
now,  as  you  know,  since  then  there  have  only  been 
three  meetings  held  and  those  have  been  largely 
exploratory,  asking  for  more  information  or  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  details.  I'm  still  reason- 
ably optimistic  that  something  might  come  out 
of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  matter  of  a  recess  of 
the  disarmament  talks,  if  the  Russians  are  in 
favor  of  a  long  one  and  the  Western  Powers  in 
favor  of  a  short  one,  does  that  mean  there  will  be 
a  recess  at  the  end  of  April  of  some  duration? 

A.  There  may  be.  We  don't  know.  That  is 
being  discussed  in  Geneva  now.9 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

9  On  Apr.  9  a  Department  press  officer  read  to  news 
correspondents  the  following  statement  by  Secretary 
Herter : 

"Information  received  from  Geneva  this  morning  indi- 
cates that  agreement  has  been  reached  on  a  recess  in 
the  disarmament  negotiations  as  a  result  of  a  general 
understanding  among  all  10  delegations  rather  than  on 
the  initiative  of  any  one  of  them.  I  personally  believe 
the  recess  is  too  long  but,  in  view  of  the  agreement 
reached,  I  shall  not  press  for  a  reopening  of  the  matter." 
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United  States  Replies  to  Chilean  Students'  Letter 
to  President  Eisenhower 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  to  Patricio 
Fernandez,  President  of  the  Federation  of  the  Stu- 
dents of  Chile,  which  wus  delivered  at  Santiago 
on  April  8  by  Walter  Howe,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Chile,  together  with  the  text  of  a  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 24  from  the  Chilean  students  to  President 
Eisenhower. 


U.S.  LETTER 

Press  release  180  dated  April  8 

April  8,  1960 
Dear  Mr.  Fernandez  :  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  President  Eisenhower  to  Chile,1  you  wrote  to 
him  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Students  of 
Chile  stating  in  frank  and  friendly  terms  your 
views  on  a  number  of  hemispheric  and  world 
problems.  In  acknowledging  your  letter  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  wrote  that  a  reply  would  be 
sent  you  after  your  letter  had  been  carefully 
studied.  It  is  my  privilege,  on  instructions  of  the 
President,  to  convey  to  you  that  reply. 

Before  responding  to  your  observations  and 
comments  on  the  specific  political,  economic  and 
social  problems  involved  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  I 
would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  a  few  philosophical 
concepts,  which  I  believe  will  help  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  of  the  present  day. 
While  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
developed  a  basic  political  and  economic  system 
which  they  consider  appropriate  for  themselves 
(although  subject  to  continuing  adjustment  and 
improvement),  they  do  not  seek  to  impose  their 
system  on  others,  recognizing  the  right  of  each 
country  to  evolve  and  enjoy  its  destiny  free  of 
foreign  intervention. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  28,  1960,  p.  471. 
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The  United  States  does  not  consider  itself  a 
"developed"  or  a  "satisfied"  nation.  One  of  the 
effects  of  the  progressive  income  tax,  social  se- 
curity system,  free  schools,  and  other  social  pro-> 
grams  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  widespread 
distribution  of  the  national  income.  The  United 
States  hopes  that  younger  generations  abroad 
will  recognize  that  these  advances  were  made 
through  the  determined  effort  of  the  people  ol 
the  United  States.  The  "prevailing  order"  in 
each  country  is  only  the  existing  situation  in  a 
stage  of  evolution  toward  economic  and  social 
betterment.  It  is  our  desire  to  assist  each  country 
in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  commor 
man  and  we,  therefore,  welcome  measures  which 
would  make  the  next  "prevailing  order"  more 
equitable. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  our  Government  is  faced 
with  a  tremendous  challenge  of  financing  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  its  citizens  for  education,  com- 
munication and  other  services.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  is  devoting  increasing  amounts 
of  its  tax  revenue  and  savings  to  cooperative 
efforts  in  the  economic  and  social  improvement  of 
other  countries  of  the  world.  Should  the  United 
States  ever  consider  itself  "developed"  or  be  "sat- 
isfied" with  the  world,  either  the  millennium  will 
have  arrived  or  we  will  be  slated  to  disappear  into 
history.    We  do  not  expect  either  contingency. 

The  United  States  shares  with  other  govern- 
ments and  people  the  goal  that  this  hemisphere  be 
composed  of  sturdy,  independent  republics,  each 
with  a  viable  developing  economy,  living  under 
a  democratic  political  and  social  system  of  its 
own  particular  devising.  We  recognize  that  there 
is  much  the  United  States  can  do  in  assisting  other 
nations  to  achieve  this  goal.  We  welcome  oppor- 
tunities for  exploring  new  and  more  effective  ways 
of  cooperating  in  mutually  agreeable  joint  under- 
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takings  directed  toward  this  end.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  keenly  aware  that  our  efforts  can 
only  complement  those  of  our  neighbors  on  their 
own  behalf.  Nothing  could  more  quickly  prej- 
udice our  cooperative  efforts  than  for  the  United 
States  to  seek — even  with  the  best  of  intentions — 
to  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  other 
American  republics. 

Admittedly,  for  governments  as  for  individuals, 
programs  based  on  the  most  noble  principles  are 
often  the  most  difficult  to  implement.  The  world 
we  live  in  is  exceedingly  complex.  (How  much 
more  productive  and  fruitful  would  be  our  lives 
if  our  peoples  simply  had  the  assurance  of  peace 
with  freedom.)  We  make  no  claim  to  perfection 
or  infallibility.  In  our  government,  as  in  yours, 
the  exercise  of  democracy  means  that  progress  is 
made  through  compromise,  adaptation  and  adjust- 
ment, as  well  as  by  steadfast  purpose.  Foreign 
policy,  like  domestic  policies,  results  from  the 
reconciling  of  conflicting  positions  and  interests 
and  can  rarely  fully  satisfy  everyone.  But  this 
same  democratic  process  provides  the  means  for 
the  correction  of  errors.  As  public  opinion  in 
our  countries  becomes  better  informed  of  each 
other's  problems,  through  such  means  as  this  pres- 
ent exchange  of  correspondence,  we  believe  that 
this  corrective  process  will  become  more  prompt 
and  effective. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  some  particulars. 

The  Inter- American  System 

You  ask  ".  .  .  what  is  the  inter- American 
system  and  for  what  does  it  exist?"  You  answer 
the  first  part  of  this  question  in  general  terms, 
mentioning  only  those  specific  legal  documents 
which  carry  with  them  the  joint  responsibility 
for  peace  and  security.  Vitally  important  as  this 
aspect  of  the  inter- American  system  is,  the  treaty 
machinery  for  peace  and  security  does  not  by  any 
means  comprise  all  of  that  system.  You  most 
assuredly  are  informed  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  unique  cooperative  inter-American 
relationship  based  upon  mutual  respect,  but  you 
should  also  be  aware  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  many  and  varied  activities  which  are  being 
carried  on  in  each  of  the  American  Republics  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  its 
specialized  agencies  which  together  make  up  the 
permanent  structure  of  the  inter-American 
system. 
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Without  entering  into  a  detailed  review  of  all 
aspects  of  inter- American  cooperation,  I  should 
like  to  point  out,  as  examples,  that  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Fellowship  Program  will 
help  500  students  this  coming  year  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced studies  in  countries  other  than  their  own, 
and  that  over  5,000  technical  specialists  have  re- 
ceived training  under  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
since  its  inception;  that  the  malaria  eradication 
program  of  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion is  moving  forward  each  year  closer  to  the 
elimination  of  that  dread  scourge  from  the 
Americas;  and  that  the  activities  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  include  promotion  of 
economic  development,  the  development  of  agri- 
culture, improvement  of  housing,  betterment  of 
child  welfare  and  education,  advancement  of 
science,  and  many  others. 

In  Santiago,  Chile,  for  example,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  operates  a  course  in  eco- 
nomic and  financial  statistics  for  training  of  per- 
sons from  many  of  the  American  Republics.  In 
Bogota,  Colombia,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  operates  the  Inter- American  Housing  and 
Planning  Center  which  trains  those  who  will 
carry  on  the  low-cost  housing  activities  in  their 
own  countries.  In  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  a 
specialized  organization  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Inter- American  Children's 
Institute,  concerns  itself  with  child  welfare. 

These  are  all  parts  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem; these  are  all  phases  of  an  inter- American 
program  to  which  my  Government  contributes 
heavily,  just  as  it  has  pioneered  a  system  of  bi- 
lateral technical  cooperation  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  that  kind  of  assistance  to  be  given  and 
received  in  a  relationship  of  fraternal  cooperation. 
These,  and  many  other  genuinely  cooperative  pro- 
grams and  projects,  are  as  much  parts  of  the  inter- 
American  system  as  the  machinery  involved  in  the 
quest  to  achieve  collective  security,  even  though 
their  problems  and  immediate  accomplishment 
may  be  less  spectacular  and  provide  less  of  a 
target  for  hostile  and  unwarranted  attack.  Just 
as  with  the  program  of  bilateral  technical  co- 
operation which  we  have  developed,  the  total  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  of  Operation  Pan  America  and 
other  programs  of  collective  action  has  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  very  problems  about  which 
you  express  such  deep  concern,  and  this  program 
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is  carried  on  without  detracting  one  iota  from  the 
sovereignty,  independence,  or  juridical  equality  of 
any  of  the  Latin  American  govermnents,  or  from 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  any  citizen  of  a  Latin 
American  country.  On  the  contrary,  these  are 
strengthened  and  fortified. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  inter- American 
system  for  achieving  peace  among  the  American 
nations  and  security  from  external  aggression. 
This  you  find  involves  "obligations  accepted  by 
the  weak  in  favor  of  the  strong,  and  the  poor  in 
favor  of  the  rich."  As  you  must  have  learned,  the 
inter- American  system  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  inextricably  combined  with 
the  assumption  of  collective  responsibility  to  act 
together  when  that  principle  is  violated,  either  by 
aggression  from  abroad  or  from  within  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  may  be  well  to  recall,  therefore,  that 
in  many  respects  the  welding  of  this  system  came 
as  the  common  response  to  the  threat  which  hung 
over  this  hemisphere  from  Nazi  and  Fascist  dicta- 
torship, a  threat  which  was  overcome  only  to  be 
replaced  by  the  danger  of  Soviet  and  other  in- 
ternational Communist  overt  and  subversive  ag- 
gression. The  first  of  these  dangers  was  overcome 
with  tremendous  direct  loss  of  lives  and  property ; 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  alone  it  involved 
the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  material  wealth. 
The  absolutely  essential  preparation  to  meet  and 
resist  the  second  of  those  threats  has  also  required 
something  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  like — the  greatest  peace-time  mobilization 
of  military  strength  the  world  has  ever  known — 
at  a  cost  which  heavily  bears  upon  the  income  of 
every  single  American  citizen. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  did 
not  seek  the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  it  by  the 
need  to  maintain  peace  against  the  aggressive  in- 
tent of  international  communism — in  fact,  those 
of  you  who  are  students  of  history  may  recall  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  refusing  to  join 
the  League  of  Nations  following  World  War  I, 
rejected  such  a  responsibility  once  before,  with  a 
serious  setback  to  the  hopes  of  that  era  for  a 
general  system  for  world  peace.  However,  we 
have  now  accepted  it  as  a  joint  responsibility 
with  Chile  and  other  nations  which  value 
their  freedom  and  desire  to  maintain  their 
independence. 

Any  who  believe  this  contribution  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  be  misdirected  might  do 


well  to  try  to  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain  and  find 
out  what  happens  in  Hungary  and  Rumania,  in 
North  Korea  or  North  Viet-Nam  or  Communist 
China  when  the  conspiracy  of  international  com- 
munism is  challenged  by  individuals  or  groups 
who  want  to  live  as  free  men.  Where  are  the  stu- 
dents of  Hungary  who  in  1956  challenged  this 
conspiracy?  Would  you  wish  to  exchange  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  which  Chilean 
students  enjoy  for  that  of  students  in  any  Com- 
munist country  ?  Freedom  is  indivisible — its  loss 
by  any  nation  prejudices  the  entire  free  world. 
Obviously,  maintaining  the  physical  security  in 
which  we  can  strive  to  improve  our  democracy  is 
in  our  interest,  but  so  also  is  it  in  the  interest  of 
Latin  America.  Obviously,  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  made  and  are  making  an  invaluable 
contribution.    That  is  reciprocity. 

You  would  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  most 
important  reality  of  the  world  of  1960,  indeed  the 
most  important  single  fact  of  the  entire  post-war 
world,  beginning  with  the  first  Soviet  threats  to 
Iran,  to  Greece,  to  Turkey,  and  going  on  to  the 
aggression  against  Korea,  Viet-Nam,  Hungary, 
Tibet  and  others.  That  reality  is  the  danger  posed 
by  international  Communism  to  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  every  government,  great  or  small, 
rich  or  poor,  whatever  its  stage  of  economic  or 
political  development.  In  your  country  as  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  all  too  often  a  tendency  to 
forget  that,  whatever  may  be  the  weaknesses  and 
inadequacies  of  our  political  life,  the  liberty  and 
individual  freedom  which  we  now  have  would 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  if  communism  had 
been  permitted  to  move  in  the  post-war  world  un- 
hindered and  unrestrained  by  the  defensive  capac- 
ity of  the  countries  which  chose  to  maintain  their 
independence. 

From  all  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
reasoning  with  which  you  find  that  our  inter- 
American  relationship  is  a  one-way  street — with- 
out the  element  of  reciprocity  which  you  desire. 
If,  as  your  letter  seems  to  imply,  you  and  your 
fellow  students  really  do  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  given  nothing  and  have 
gained  all  in  their  relationship  with  Latin 
America  during  a  period  when  so  many  of  the 
lives  of  its  young  men  and  so  much  of  its  wealth 
have  been  contributed  to  building  the  security  of 
Western  civilization,  our  mutual  misunderstand- 
ings are  indeed  profound. 
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With  regard  to  specific  questions  you  raise: 

(1)  It  is  not  clear  what  you  mean  by  "mili- 
tary security  by  means  other  than  armed  forces", 
but  if  you  mean  that  expenditures  for  armaments 
should  be  kept  to  the  absolute  minimum  consist- 
ent with  security,  the  United  States  Government 
is  in  full  agreement  and  has  offered  assistance  in 
the  search  for  the  means  whereby  excessive  mili- 
tary expenditures  may  be  reduced  and  savings 
applied  to  urgent  needs  for  economic  development. 
You  may  be  assured  that  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  would  be  delighted  at 
a  fruitful  outcome  of  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere 
to  establish  the  solid  bases  for  genuine  limitation 
of  armaments  throughout  the  world.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  guarantees  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  we  are 
prepared  to  cooperate  in  practical  steps  to  reduce 
expenditures  on  armaments  in  this  hemisphere. 
President  Eisenhower  made  this  very  clear  in  his 
endorsement 2  of  President  Alessandri's  states- 
manlike proposal  for  the  limitation  of  arms  in 
Latin  America. 

(2)  Promotion  of  Democracy.  As  President 
Eisenhower  indicated  in  Santiago  after  first  read- 
ing your  letter,  the  United  States  does  not  and 
could  not  look  "benevolently"  on  dictators  either 
in  the  Americas  or  elsewhere.  The  principles  and 
practices  of  democratic  life  are  too  much  a  part 
of  the  fabric  of  our  history  and  governmental 
institutions  and  practices  for  us  not  to  be  repelled 
by  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  power  by  governmental 
leaders.  We  shall  continue  to  favor  any  approach 
to  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  anti-demo- 
cratic governmental  practices  which  has  a  real 
prospect  of  success.  This  attitude  necessarily  im- 
plies that  the  approach  is  genuinely  constructive, 
is  in  accordance  with  international  obligations, 
and  represents  the  consensus  of  the  inter- American 
community.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than  fool- 
hardy to  become  so  obsessed  with  the  destruction 
of  undemocratic  regimes  as  to  embark  upon  ac- 
tions leading  to  chaos,  anarchy  or  their  replace- 
ment by  a  new  but  even  more  dangerous  form 
|  of  tyranny. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  democracy,  un- 
llike  communism  or  any  other  form  of  tyranny, 
'cannot  be  imposed  from  without  by  any  nation  or 
i group  of  nations. 


'Tor  text  of  an  address  to  the  Chilean  Congress  by 
|  President  Eisenhower  on  Mar.  1,  see  ibid.,  p.  480. 
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As  the  past  ten  years  have  demonstrated,  un- 
democratic systems  and  practices  can  be  resisted 
and  conditions  permitting  democratic  growth  can 
be  established  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  all 
sectors  of  a  responsible  citizenry — and  I  here  defi- 
nitely include  those  military  leaders  in  Latin 
America  who  have  a  real  understanding  of  the 
civic  responsibility  of  the  military  forces,  and 
who  have  already  made  highly  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
the  conditions  for  greater  democracy.  The  recent 
years  of  Latin  American  political  development, 
with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  have  shown 
marked  progress  in  the  direction  of  responsible 
democratic  government. 

What  all  of  us  can  and  should  strive  for  is  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  admittedly  imperfect 
democracies  in  which  we  live  in  order  that  they 
may  serve  as  examples  for  others.  This  moral 
pressure  by  example  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

(3)  Economic  Cooperation.  The  third  funda- 
mental point  that  your  letter  refers  to  is  "an  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Latin  America  that  will  per- 
mit these  countries  to  industrialize  their  economies 
and  accelerate  their  development  .  .  .  ."  Your 
letter  suggests  that  on  this  point  as  well  as  on 
the  other  two  fundamental  points  mentioned 
therein  the  United  States  has  failed  to  lend  its  full 
collaboration. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  repeatedly  and  forcefully 
given  its  support  to  the  concept  of  common  mar- 
kets in  Latin  America  which  would  lead  to  an 
expansion  of  trade  within  the  integrated  area  and 
between  it  and  other  regions  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  let  us  also  consider  some  other  ele- 
ments basic  to  the  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment. I  refer  to  improving  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  the  population  and  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate capital  for  industry  and  agriculture.  An 
abundance  of  these  elements  is  indispensable  for 
increasing  the  productivity  of  labor  and  even- 
tually placing  within  the  reach  of  the  people  an 
increased  supply  of  the  necessities  and  amenities 
of  modern  life.  Your  letter  fails  to  mention  the 
role  of  the  United  States  Government  or  of  Amer- 
ican private  citizens  in  helping  to  supply  the  needs 
of  Latin  America  in  these  vital  sectors.  This  role 
has  been  immense. 

Our  Government-owned  Eximbank  has  loaned, 
since  its  inception,  over  $3,900,000,000  in  Latin 
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America  to  both  state-owned  and  private  enter- 
prises. The  great  bulk  of  these  loans  has  been 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  economic  development. 
An  example  is  the  $77  million  which  made  possible 
the  Cia  de  Acero  del  Pacifico  (CAP).  Add  to 
this  over  $300  million  in  loans  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  $78 
million  of  our  Development  Loan  Fund,  both  on 
extremely  liberal  repayment  terms.  Also  sub- 
stantial United  States  contributions  have  been 
made  through  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  other  internation- 
al lending  institutions. 

Investments  by  private  American  businesses 
have  been  even  larger — about  $9  billion;  indeed 
United  States  private  investments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica exceed  those  in  any  other  region  of  the  world. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  from  these 
United  States  private  investments  came  30%  of 
Latin  America's  exports.  These  export  earnings 
created  enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  all 
of  the  imports  and  income  remitted  to  the  United 
States  by  those  companies  and  still  return  a  sur- 
plus of  $900  million  a  year  to  Latin  America. 
About  625,000  jobs  have  been  created  and  15%  of 
all  the  taxes  collected  in  the  area  came  from 
United  States  private  investment. 

My  Government  believes  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, United  States  investors  in  Latin  America  are 
taking  seriously  their  responsibilities  toward  their 
employees  and  the  people  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  do  business.  They  are  interested  in  putting 
their  roots  down  as  responsible  business  citizens 
of  those  countries.  They  want  to  stay  and  help 
in  the  development  process,  and  it  is  a  gross  exag- 
geration, and  in  most  cases  patently  untrue,  to 
accuse  them  of  being  interested  solely  in  exploit- 
ing your  countries. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  timely  and  useful  to  explain 
briefly  what,  we  mean  by  "the  free  enterprise 
system"  since  this  is  what  produces  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States.  By  their  own  unremitting 
work  and  ingenuity,  our  citizens,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  economic  as  much  as  political  freedom, 
produce  the  goods  which  are  sold  for  their  own 
consumption  and  export.  Out  of  their  earnings 
they  pay  among  the  highest  taxes  in  the  world, 
and  these  in  turn  enable  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  finance  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Program,  and  to  contribute  importantly  to  such 
international    institutions    as    the    International 


Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  | 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  But,  of  even 
greater  importance,  they  also  are  able  to  save  a; 
portion  of  their  earnings  for  investment  in  indus- 
trial enterprises  at  home  and  abroad.  By  thus 
pooling  their  savings,  their  credit  and  other  re- 
sources, this  nation  has  developed  a  system  which 
has  so  far  invested  over  $9  billion  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  additional  investment  is  available  if 
wanted.  Now,  I  repeat  that  we  do  not  argue 
that  our  system  should  be  copied  by  other  coun- 
tries, although  we  think  our  own  development  has 
been  due  largely  to  that  system.  We  do  say  that 
this  system  affords  a  vast  pool  of  capital  for  de- 
velopment purposes,  more  than  any  government; 
can  hope  to  accumulate  for  foreign  loans. 

Our  technical  cooperation  program  has  afforded 
training  to  thousands  of  Latin  Americans  in  a- 
great  variety  of  fields  from  agriculture  and  public 
health  to  industrial  techniques  and  public  admin-  j 
istration.  Undoubtedly  a  substantial  number  of, 
students  of  your  Federation  have  studied  in  the: 
United  States  or  have  had  United  States  trained' 
professors  assist  them  in  their  educational  en-;, 
deavor.  Our  programs  in  various  fields  have' 
helped  make  this  possible.  United  States-fi- 
nanced plants  and  commercial  establishments  in 
Latin  America  have  also  afforded  a  vast  training 
ground  for  Latin  America  in  industry,  in  mod- 
ern business  methods  and  in  management. 

This  brief  description  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  helping  to  supply  the  needs  of  Latin 
America  in  the  fields  of  capital  and  of  technical 
skills  is  only  to  point  out  (as  your  letter  did 
not)  that  the  United  States  has  contributed— 
and  contributed  significantly — to  the  great  eco- 
nomic advances  that  have  taken  place  in  Latin 
America.  What  is  more  important  is  that  this 
contribution  is  continuing  and  that  together  with 
you,  our  neighbors,  we  are  constantly  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  improving  and  expanding 
our  cooperation  still  further  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  standards  of  living  of  the  masses  of 
the  Latin  American  people. 

The  Pricing  of  Raw  Materials 
The  quotation  from  the  Paley  Report,3  which 


s  For  background  on  the  report  of  the  President's 
International  Materials  Policy  Commission,  of  which 
William  S.  Paley  was  chairman,  and  excerpts  from  a 
digest  of  volume  1,  issued  in  June  1952,  see  ibid.,  July 
14,  1952,  p.  54. 
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you  have  taken  out  of  context,  gives  an  entirely 
erroneous  impression  of  the  recommendations 
of  that  report  and  of  the  objectives  of  United 
States  trade  policy.  The  full  report  shows  how 
the  development  of  low  cost  resources  benefits 
raw  material  producing  countries  as  well  as  the 
countries  which  buy  part  of  these  raw  materials. 
In  fact,  as  pointed  out  below,  foreign  producers 
and  foreign  countries  have  benefited  substantially 
from  policies  of  the  United  States  Government 
designed,  not  to  obtain  raw  materials  from  for- 
eign sources  at  the  lowest  price  possible,  but  to 
give  a  fair  return  to  suppliers,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  in  other  countries. 

Your  letter  states  that  the  "moral  solution"  of 
the  problem  of  prices  is  the  adoption  of  the  concept 
of  "just  prices  and  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
raw  materials"  exported  by  Latin  America.  It 
goes  on  to  admit  frankly  that  the  use  of  an  ethical 
notion  of  a  just  price  would  present  many  practical 
problems.  Our  appreciation  that  violent  fluctua- 
tions of  raw  material  prices  can  cause  great  diffi- 
culties for  countries  which  are  heavily  dependent 
on  the  exports  of  one  or  two  commodities  has 

:  caused    the    United    States    to    cooperate    with 

'  primary  producing  countries,  not  only  in  Latin 
America  but  elsewhere,  and  in  many  different 
ways,  in  efforts  to  overcome  these  difficulties.     But 

i  the  problem  is  deep-seated  and  requires  basic 
solution  of  such  matters  as  rates  of  economic 
growth,  the  need  for  diversification  of  production, 
and  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand.  During 
the  time  that  such  fundamental  adjustments  are 
being  worked  out,  it  may  be  possible  in  certain 
cases  to  reduce  the  severity  of  price  fluctuations 
by  arrangements  of  various  kinds  among  inter- 

i  ested  countries.  In  most  cases  it  is  possible  for 
countries  experiencing  temporary  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  as  a  result  of  commodity 

,  price  declines  to  obtain  external  financial  assist- 
ance calculated  to  tide  them  over. 

The  United  States  attaches  high  importance  to 
finding  sound  solutions  to  these  problems.  Thus 
it  is  giving  its  full  support  to  many  international 
organizations  which  are  currently  analyzing 
problem  commodities  and  endeavoring  to  assist 
the  producing  countries  in  their 
problems. 

The  United  States  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade, 
which  was  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
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Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  make  studies  of 
the  outlook  for  basic  commodities. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, participates  in  all  commodity  study  groups 
and   the   Committee   on    Commodity   Problems. 

The  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  have  established  a 
special  committee  to  study  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  in  raw  materials  and  develop 
recommendations  for  constructive  action.  The 
United  States  is  participating  actively  in  this 
committee. 

The  United  States  has  price  support  programs 
for  certain  agricultural  products  and  minerals. 
These  are  certainly  not  policies  for  obtaining  raw 
material  imports  at  "the  lowest  price  possible". 
If  anything,  the  reverse  is  true.  Foreign  sup- 
pliers often  obtain  prices  for  commodities  sold 
in  the  United  States  which  exceed  world  market 
prices,  this  being  at  considerable  cost  to  the  United 
States  consumer.  With  respect  to  imported  raw 
materials  which  are  not  produced  domestically, 
we  customarily  levy  low  duties  or  none  at  all, 
and  impose  few  internal  taxes.  This  stimulates 
our  consumption  of  these  products  and  so  redounds 
to  the  benefit  of  the  exporting  country. 

The  examples  cited  below  are  typical : 

Sugar: 

The  United  States  buys  almost  one-half  of  its 
annual  requirements  of  sugar,  which  total  about 
9.4  million  short  tons,  from  foreign  suppliers, 
principally  Cuba,  at  a  price  which  ranges  cur- 
rently between  2  and  2y2  cents  above  the  world 
market  price.  In  this  way  the  United  States 
transfers  to  the  supplier  countries,  all  of  which 
have  less  developed  economies,  a  total  of  200 
million  dollars  annually. 

The  tariff  on  sugar  entering  the  United  States 
has  been  reduced  from  2.5  cents  to  .6250  cents  per 
pound  over  the  past  25  years,  to  the  substantial 
benefit  of  foreign  producing  countries.  The  clause 
in  the  United  States  Sugar  Act  which  allocates 
to  foreign  suppliers  45%  of  all  increases  in  domes- 
tic consumption  permits  those  suppliers  to  benefit 
to  almost  the  same  extent  as  domestic  producers 
from  the  price  stabilization  features  of  our  sugar 
legislation. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  party  to  inter- 
national sugar  agreements  since  1937,  because  of 
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its  recognition  that  stable  sugar  prices  are  of  great 
importance  to  many  sugar  producing  countries 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Lead  and  Zinc: 

Although  the  quotas  on  imports  which  were 
established  in  1958  reduced  imports  of  these  metals 
to  80  percent  of  the  volume  of  imports  during  the 
previous  5  years,  foreign  producers  have  in  gen- 
eral received  substantially  higher  prices  for  the 
share  of  their  production  which  is  sold  in  this 
country  than  for  that  sold  in  other  markets.  The 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  help  stabilize  world 
prices  for  these  metals  is  attested  by  its  partici- 
pation in  the  establishment  of  a  Lead  and  Zinc 
Study  Group  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Coffee: 

The  United  States  does  not  impose  any  duty  on 
the  importation  of  green  coffee,  in  contrast  to 
many  European  countries  which  maintain  rela- 
tively high  tariffs  or  internal  taxes,  or  both.  (The 
same  is  true  of  cocoa  and  tea.)  As  a  result,  per 
capita  consumption  here  is  among  the  highest  in 
the  world,  and  more  than  23  million  bags  of  coffee 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1959. 

The  United  States  has  not  sought  to  obtain  its 
coffee  at  the  lowest  possible  price  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  given  its  full  support  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Coffee  Study  Group  under  whose  aus- 
pices a  short-run  marketing  agreement  has  been 
worked  out  which  has  maintained  prices  over  the 
past  2  years  at  levels  which  have  generally  pro- 
vided a  fair  profit  to  producers.  The  United 
States  continues  to  support  the  Study  Group  in 
its  current  efforts  to  develop  a  long  range  program 
for  re-establishing  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
requirements. 

Other  Commodities: 

As  for  copper  prices  which  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  you  as  Chileans,  they  have  been  so  favor- 
able in  recent  years  that  production  in  your 
country  has  increased  by  37  percent  over  the  past 
5  years. 

Recognizing  that  the  stability  and  expansion  of 
markets  for  raw  materials  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  to  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  giving  its  full  sup- 
port to  seeking  solutions  through  international 
organizations. 
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Social  Evolution 

The  next  portion  of  your  letter  contains  an 
invitation,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  United  States, 
could  only  constitute  flagrant  intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Latin  American  countries.  It 
would  set  up  the  United  States  as  the  arbiter  of 
matters  which  only  a  sovereign  people  can  decide 
for  themselves. 

The  United  States  does  not  "defend  the  pre- 
vailing order,"  nor  does  it  incite  to  revolution. 
To  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  the  most  arrogant 
kind  of  colonialism,  repugnant  to  the  American 
people. 

In  the  18th  century  our  country  gained  its  po- 
litical independence;  a  hundred  years  ago  it 
fought  a  bloody  civil  war  over  a  basic  national 
issue  and  in  this  century  has  carried  out  great, 
social  programs  and  changes.  This  is  the  way  we 
dealt  with  our  own  particular  problems,  but  we 
would  not  impose  our  pattern  or  our  experience  on 
other  nations  in  their  efforts  to  find  better  and 
more  equitable  national  existences. 

Our  technical  cooperation  programs  are  a  testi- , 
monial  to  our  earnest  desire  to  cope  with  the  great' 
problems  you  have  cited — malnutrition,  illiteracy, 
lack  of  public  health,  inadequate  housing  and 
others,  and  we  hope  that  some  of  our  "best  friends" 
are  among  those  we  seek  to  help  in  our  joint  work 
in  these  fields. 

Self -Determination  in  Cuba 

In  your  letter  you  commend  highly  the  policies 
the  United  States  Government  is  following  with 
respect  to  the  present  Cuban  Government,  with- 
out commenting  on  the  position  which  the  Cuban 
Government  has  taken  toward  the  United  States 
Government  or  toward  United  States  citizens  who 
over  the  past  100  years,  and  in  accordance  with 
Cuban  law,  have  invested  their  savings  in  the 
Cuban  economy.  No  officials  of  this  administra- 
tion have  ever  made  any  public  statements  or 
committed  any  acts  which  may  reasonably  be  con- 
strued as  unfriendly  toward  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  people.  It  is  regretted  that  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment who  seem  to  have  intentionally  made  de- 
rogatory and  most  hostile  statements  regarding 
the  United  States  Government  and  people,  de- 
signed to  disrupt  our  traditionally  amicable 
relations. 

As  students  you  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth; 
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therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  you  examine  the 
record  fully  and  fairly  before  reaching  a  judg- 
ment on  such  a  serious  matter. 

Your  letter  indicates  that  you  also  find  ele- 
ments in  the  Cuban  situation  which  cause  you 
concern.  This  concern  appears  to  be  shared  gen- 
erally throughout  the  hemisphere,  and  not  only 
in  those  countries  which  were  the  targets  of  the 
series  of  invasion  attempts  launched  from  Cuba 
last  year. 

In  all  candor  I  must  state  that  many  long-time 
friends  of  Cuba  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where in  the  hemisphere  who  were  heartened  by 
the  ideals  expressed  by  the  present  leaders  of 
Cuba  when  they  assumed  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  gravely  disillusioned  by  what  is 
coming  to  be  considered  a  betrayal  of  these  ideals 
in  such  matters  as  freedom  of  expression,  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  right  freely  to 
choose  a  representative  government. 

The  press  of  the  United  States,  like  the  press 
of  Chile,  is  free  to  voice  its  opinions  on  all  mat- 
ters, whether  domestic  or  foreign;  this,  you  will 
agree,  is  a  freedom  basic  to  the  exercise  of  democ- 
racy. Unfortunately,  recent  incidents  in  Cuba 
make  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  dangerous  for  any- 
one there  to  voice  opinions  which  do  not  conform 
with  government  policy. 

On  the  subject  of  agrarian  reform  you  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  has  given  evidence 
over  a  period  of  years  of  its  interest  in  and  sym- 
pathy for  agrarian  reform  movements.  In  Latin 
America,  my  government  has  demonstrated  its 
interest  in  promoting  rural  welfare  through  a 
variety  of  assistance  programs,  including  techni- 
cal assistance,  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  and 
such  farm  development  and  land  settlement  pro- 
grams as  that  in  Guatemala.  You  mention  sev- 
eral countries  in  which  agrarian  reform  move- 
ments were  carried  out  with  support  from  the 
United  States  and  then,  mentioning  Cuba,  inquire 
why  our  policy  is  different. 

The  United  States  is  not  opposed  to  land  reform 
in  Cuba  any  more  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  In  our  notes  of  June  11 4  and  October 
12,  1959,5  to  the  Cuban  Government  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  Government  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed its   full   support  of   soundly   conceived 


*For  the  substance  of  the  note  of  June  11,  see  ibid., 
\  June  29,  1959,  p.  958. 
8  Not  printed. 


programs  for  rural  betterment,  including  land  re- 
form. The  United  States  Government  at  the  same 
time  expressed  its  firm  belief  that  their  attainment 
is  not  furthered  by  the  failure  of  the  Government 
of  Cuba  to  recognize  the  legal  rights  of  United 
States  citizens  who  have  made  investments  in 
Cuba  in  reliance  upon  the  adherence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  to  principles  of  equity  and 
justice.  No  property  owner  can  feel  secure  or  en- 
gage in  productive  labor  on  his  own  land  unless 
laws  are  observed. 

The  United  States  protests  were  directed 
against  arbitrary  actions  of  Cuban  officials  and 
others,  taken  in  disregard  of  that  country's  own 
laws  as  well  as  of  international  law. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  something  of 
the  contribution  United  States  private  investors 
have  in  the  past  made  to  the  Cuban  economy, 
which  provides  one  of  the  highest  national  in- 
comes in  Latin  America.  A  report  issued  in  1956 
shows  that  payments  by  United  States  companies 
in  Cuba  for  salaries  and  wages  were  $140  million. 
Over  70,000  persons  were  employed  at  an  average 
annual  wage  rate  of  $2,000.  Of  the  70,000  em- 
ployees of  these  companies,  only  320  were  sent 
from  the  United  States. 

In  concluding,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  idea 
of  foreign  intervention  into  Cuban  affairs  is  as 
distasteful  to  the  United  States  as  would  be  the 
intervention  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  any  other 
American  republic.  You  will  recall  the  role  which 
the  United  States  played,  along  with  the  other 
American  republics,  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Panama  and  other  Caribbean  republics  when  their 
territory  was  invaded  last  year  by  forces  which 
departed  from  Cuba,  and  in  taking  a  position  at 
the  Santiago  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  held 
in  August.6  The  position  of  the  United  States  on 
intervention  is  very  clear. 

This  has  been  a  lengthy  reply  to  your  letter. 
The  many  points  which  you  raised  are  of  keen 
interest  to  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  correspondence  will  con- 
tribute to  a  greater  degree  of  mutual  understand- 
ing. Because  of  the  growing  interest  in  Latin 
America  among  students  in  the  United  States, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  circulate  your  letter  to 
university  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  circulate  this  reply  in 
Chile.    In  this  way  it  may  be  possible  to  stimulate 
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a  greater  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  be- 
tween the  youth  of  our  republics. 

Please  accept,  through  me,  the  warm  good 
wishes  of  President  Eisenhower  to  you  and  your 
fellow  students  and  the  expression  of  his  convic- 
tion that  the  youth  of  the  hemisphere  will  devise 
increasingly  effective  means  of  achieving  our  com- 
mon goal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Howe 

American  Ambassador 

Sr.  Patricio  Fernandez, 

President  of  the  Federation 
of  Students  of  Chile. 

CHILEAN  LETTER 


Unofficial  translation 


February  24,  1960 


Your  Excellency,  Welcome  to  Chile.  Please  accept 
through  our  intermediary  the  cordial  greeting  of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  students  who  today  study  in  the 
seven  Chilean  universities  and  who  tomorrow  will  be 
responsible,  to  a  large  degree,  for  the  destiny  of  this 
country. 

We  know  that  your  obligations  are  heavy  and  your 
time  short,  but  we  believe  that,  for  a  statesman  such  as 
yourself,  the  human  and  social  values  of  these  countries 
and  the  opinions  which  qualified  observers  may  have  of 
these  values,  and  of  the  future,  are  much  more  important 
than  the  routine  of  protocol:  full  of  monotonous  and 
flattering  limitations. 

•  We,  the  Chilean  university  leaders,  have  been  elected 
in  the  separate  federations  of  students,  through  a  direct 
vote,  both  free  and  secret,  and  represent  all  political 
groups.  The  majority  of  us  are  Christians.  And  almost 
all  of  us,  Christians  and  free  thinkers,  are  firm  supporters 
of  democracy  and  in  opposition  to  all  types  of  dictator- 
ship. Permit  us,  then,  to  express  to  you  with  friendship, 
with  respect,  and  with  frankness,  our  thinking  on  some 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America  and  with  Chile. 

What  is  the  Inter-American  System  and  for  what  does  it 
exist? 
The  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  20 
Latin  American  nations  is  framed  by  a  group  of  treaties 
and  other  legal  documents  of  an  international  character, 
obligatory  and  current,  such  as  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (1947),  the  Caracas  Declaration  (1954),  Military 
Pacts,  etc.  which  make  up  the  Inter-American  System. 
What  is  the  deep  political  "philosophy",  the  principle 
inspiring  all  of  these  agreements?  One  is  very  clear: 
To  establish  by  legal  obligation,  Latin  American  solidarity 
with  the  U.S.  in  the  present  dangerous  world  situation. 
North  American  diplomacy  has  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing this  already.  We  have  stopped  being  "good  neigh- 
bors" and  have  begun  to  be,  without  realizing  it,  "as- 
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sociated  nations"  in  the  world  policies  of  the  United 
States.  The  truth  is  that  the  Inter-American  System  is 
the  most  complete  of  the  many  international  arrange- 
ments in  which  the  United  States  takes  part.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  no  other  does  the  United  States  ob- 
tain more  advantages,  at  the  same  time  acquiring  fewer 
obligations  in  respect  to  its  associates. 

If  this  lack  of  equilibrium  is  maintained,  not  only  will 
it  compromise  Inter-American  relations,  but  it  will  also 
destroy  the  moral  and  political  justification  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Inter-American  System. 

To  sum  up :  In  order  to  express  our  conviction  with  the 
promised  frankness :  the  Inter- American  System  is  up  to 
the  present  time  a  regime  of  obligations  accepted  by  the 
weak  in  favor  of  the  strong,  and  the  poor  in  favor  of  the 
rich.  No  one  can  say  exactly  what  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gations are  which  the  rich  and  strong  nation  contracts 
with  the  weak  and  poor  nations,  nor  what  their  impor- 
tance is. 

What  can  be  done?    Reciprocity  and  not  aid  should  be^ 

the  moral  basis  of  the  Inter- American  System  and  the^ 

reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America' 

should  materialize  in  three  fundamental  ways. 

■ 

1)  Military  security  within  the  continent  by  other, 
means  other  than  the  armed  forces  (more  than  1.5  billion 
dollars  each  year  are  spent  by  these  countries  guarding 
themselves  from  one  another ) . 

2)  Promotion  of  democracy.  Denying  "salt  and  water": 
to  the  dictators  and  tyrants  in  power  (such  as  Trujillo,* 
Somoza  and  Stroessner)  instead  of  looking  at  them  be-; 
nevolently  and  making  easy  for  them  the  exploitation  and 
vilification  of  their  peoples,  under  the  pretense  that  they 
are  "friends"  of  the  U.S.A.  and  "enemies"  of  "communism". 

3)  An  economic  integration  of  Latin  America  that  will 
permit  these  countries  to  industrialize  their  economies 
and  accelerate  their  development  in  a  way  more  com- 
patible with  the  elementary  necessities  of  civilization. 

In  none  of  these  three  fundamental  points  has  the 
United  States  assumed  the  initiative,  nor  has  it  lent  its 
collaboration  where  this  would  have  been  decisive  for 
success.  It  has  abstained  or  given  only  the  "lip  service" 
of  innocuous  declarations.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  vigor  of  the  initiative,  the  persistence  of  purpose  and 
the  immense  sacrifice  for  the  work  in  Europe— the 
Marshall  Plan ;  NATO  ;  "off  shore"  procurement ;  the  Dil- 
lon Plan;  all  this  to  obtain  the  same  results  that  the 
Latin  American  nations  needed  more  urgently  than  West- 
ern Europe.  The  eventual  evasive  reply  to  this  is  that  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves,  without  the  help  of 
the  United  States,  should  modify  the  armament  policy, 
promote  democratic  government  and  integrate  theii 
economy  within  new  multinational  structures.  We  admit 
that  in  "theory"  it  is  so,  but  in  "practice",  the  presence  oi 
the  absence  of  the  United  States  with  its  enormous  in- 
fluence and  resources  of  every  kind,  means  the  difference 
between  making  an  immediate  reality  of  the  aforemen 
tioned  three  fundamental  points  or  keeping  them  foi 
another  century  and  a  half  suspended  in  the  blue  air. 

Just  prices  and  moral  basis  for  exchange: 

The  gap  that  separates  the  industrial  countries  fron 
the  nations  producing  raw  materials  widens  more  eact 
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year.  Industrial  nations  continue  increasing  their  capi- 
tal at  the  expense  of  under-developed  countries,  and 
prices  of  raw  materials  continue  to  be  distorted  by  the 
industrial  countries,  including  the  United  States,  through 
different  means,  all  of  which  are  directed  toward  "ob- 
taining foreign  raw  materials  at  the  lowest  price  pos- 
sible"   (Paley  Report — 1952  "Resources  for  Freedom"). 

These  means,  which  seem  permissible  to  those  directing 
the  North  American  economy,  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  Latin  American  countries. 

Then,  if  our  capitalization  cannot  base  itself  on  the 
exploitation  of  other  countries,  as  was  the  case  with 
Europe  for  four  centuries,  and  it  cannot  be  based  on 
the  unmerciful  exploitation  of  our  own  people  as  the 
communist  alternative  demands,  the  moral  solution  de- 
mands that  it  be  the  product  of  just  prices  and  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  raw  materials  which  we  sell  to 
the  industrial  nations. 

We  understand  that  the  substitution  of  an  ethical  no- 
tion of  a  just  price,  and  one  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  producing  country,  for  the  false  concept  of  "mar- 
ket mechanism",  offers  many  practical  problems.  But  all 
of  them  may  be  solved  if  this  new  principle  to  regulate 
•  economic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  is  accepted. 

"Sabbath  has  been  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath" 

This  quotation  from  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  seems  an 
!  appropriate  one  for  us  to  illustrate  a  fundamental  ques- 
|  tion.  Has  the  United  States  become  a  "satisfied  nation", 
one  which  fights  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prevailing 
order  in  the  world  and  in  Latin  America?  This  dan- 
gerous image  is  becoming  more  accepted  every  day.  If 
this  is  true,  we  must  respectfully  say  to  you  that  the 
United  States  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  offer  the 
younger  generation  and  the  immense  multitude  of  the 
poor,  who  compose  90%  of  the  Latin  American  popu- 
lation. And  we  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  expect 
,  from  the  guidance  and  genius  of  North  America. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  Western  Europe,  it  makes 
sense  to  fight  to  defend  the  "prevailing  order",  because 
( there  social  order  represents  values  which  are  shared  by 
.everybody:  Personal  freedom,  social  justice,  real  equal- 
ity in  the  law,  high  cultural,  scientific  and  technological 
i  levels,  satisfactory  standards  of  living,  etc.  In  Latin 
America  to  "defend  the  prevailing  order"  means  main- 
taining the  privileges  of  a  thin  layer  of  the  population 
which  controls  the  power  and  the  wealth,  surrounded 
by  an  ocean  of  poor  people  for  whom  the  "social  order" 
! means  little  or  literally  nothing.  Proofs?  Despite  the 
i  fact  that  the  population  of  Latin  America  is  only  7% 
of  the  world's  population,  in  a  territory  covering  16% 
'of  the  inhabitable  surface  of  the  planet,  our  collective 
!  standard  or  condition  of  living  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
|  ing  figures : 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  (120  million)  live  in  a 
i  chronic  state  of  malnutrition  (FAO)  ;  two  out  of  five 
| Latin  Americans  (70  million)  are  illiterate  (UNESCO)  ; 
Latin  America  has  the  lowest  rate  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  Western  World  (1%  a  year  per  capita),  or 
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an  average  income  of  only  US$275  per  annum  (ECLA). 
If  trees  are  known  by  their  fruit,  it  is  a  mockery  to 
pretend  that  this  situation  reflects  the  Christian  or  the 
democratic  order  for  which  the  immense  mass  of  starved, 
illiterate  and  uncultured  people,  as  well  as  those  lack- 
ing rights,  freedom  and  property,  populating  the  majority 
of  Latin  America,  could  hope.  It  is  a  crime  against  the 
spirit.  If  the  injustices  of  today  are  all  that  Christi- 
anity or  democracy  can  offer  this  continent,  no  one  should 
be  surprised  if  the  best  children  of  these  nations  turn 
toward  communism,  seeking  those  elementary  needs  which 
they  lack  and  which  are  the  essentials  to  morality  and 
civilization  :  Food,  shelter,  and  education. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  apparently  finds  its 
"best  friends"  those  always  willing  to  hold  North  Ameri- 
can points  of  view,  whatever  they  may  be :  willing  to 
flatter  North  American  officials  and  to  serve  North  Amer- 
ican business — in  the  small  group  of  privileged  Latin 
Americans  to  whom  the  "prevailing  order"  in  this  starved 
and  illiterate  America  means  the  right  to  enjoy  a  standard 
of  living  which  would  be  envied  by  the  multi-millionaires 
of  the  United  States. 

But  they  are  not  "friends"  of  the  United  States:  they 
are  the  friends  of  their  own  privileges,  which  they  aspire 
to  identify  with  North  American  interests  in  order  that 
they  themselves  may  be  supported  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President :  We  think  that  the  great  mission  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America  is  not  to  become  involved 
in  the  "defense  of  the  prevailing  order"  nor  to  let  itself 
be  "administered"  by  selfish  beneficiaries,  but  rather  that 
the  United  States  should  encourage  by  all  legitimate 
means  those  who  fight  for  the  creation  of  a  new  social 
order,  one  which  would  be  closer  to  Lincoln's  immortal 
definition,  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people". 

Respect  for  self-determination  in  Cuba 

The  Cuban  revolution  is  being  observed  with  great 
attention  and  even  with  immense  hope  by  all  progressive 
Latin  American  sectors,  especially  the  University  youth. 

We  know  and  applaud  your  recent  official  declaration, 
serene  and  respectful,  with  regard  to  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Cuban  nation,  but  so  different,  unfortunately, 
from  the  campaign  of  hatred,  calumny  and  distortion 
broadcast  by  two  great  North  American  news  agencies 
and  stridently  repeated  by  the  Latin  American  press 
which  serves  the  selfish  interests  of  the  groups  which 
feel  themselves  threatened. 

The  anti-Cuban  campaign  has  revived  these  days  with 
the  complicity  of  several  Latin  American  countries 
waiting  for  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can market.  (Latin  America  owes  its  historical  nul- 
lification and  material  poverty  to  such  small  and 
despicable  "statesmen".)  Press  pressure  shall  be  re- 
newed in  order  to  paralyze  the  Cuban  government  in 
its  plans  for  social  reform  or  to  encourage  a  shameless 
foreign  intervention. 

Your  Excellency :  In  our  modest  opinion,  North 
American  intervention  in  Cuba  would  be  "not  only  a 
crime"  (the  phrase  is  Talleyrand's)  but  an  "immense 
stupidity".  It  would  be  an  unforgivable  abuse  which 
would  mortally  wound  the  moral  and  psychological  basis 
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of  the  Inter-American  System  and  the  collaboration  of 
our  nations  with  yours.  You  would  have  the  interested 
applause  of  the  small  circle  of  individuals  who  encourage 
you  to  intervene  because  this  is  convenient  for  their 
own  self-interest ;  but  you  would  lose  forever  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  the  young,  the  poor  and  the  decent 
people  of  Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  you  to  understand  that  we 
do  not  give  unconditional  adhesion  to  the  Cuban  ex- 
periment. We  are  also  discouraged  by  the  length  of  one 
man's  term  in  office  and  the  lack  of  institutions  based 
on  the  will  of  the  people.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
plainly  immoral  to  classify  the  Cuban  revolution,  its 
government  or  its  social  fulfillments,  especially  the  agri- 
cultural reform,  as  "communist".  We  shall  not  enter 
into  useless  details,  but  it  is  scandalous  and  terrifying 
to  confirm  that  North  American  news  agencies,  and  not 
a  few  U.S.  legislators  and  public  men,  attack  agrarian 
reform  in  Cuba  as  being  "communist".  This  reform  is 
more  moderate  and  generous  with  old  land  owners  than 
that  carried  out  by  General  MacArthur  in  Japan  or  the 
agrarian  reforms  supported  in  full  by  the  United  States 
in  Egypt,  Israel,  India,  Pakistan,  Vietnam,  etc. 

Why  this  difference?  Is  it  because  seven  North  Ameri- 
can companies  on  the  island  own  two  million  hectares 
of  land?  If  this  is  a  reason  for  the  United  States  to 
attack  Cuba  for  the  same  action  it  has  supported  with 
all  its  strength  in  other  countries,  how  can  anyone  escape 
the  dangerous  conclusion  that  North  American  private 
investment  is  the  worst  threat  to  free  national  decisions 
and  social  progress  ?  Has  anybody  thought  of  the  dismal 
consequences  of  such  a  conclusion? 

Some  time  ago,  here  in  Santiago,  an  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  spoke  in  such  an  arrogant  way  of  "the 
lesson  of  Guatemala"  that  the  Chilean  Senate  condemned 
it  unanimously.  Now  others  apparently  prepare  "the 
lesson  of  Cuba".  Because  your  personal  and  official 
position,  Excellency,  has  been  clear  and  different,  we 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  lacking  respect  to  you  if 
we  add  that  those  who  try  to  give  Latin  America  these 
"lessons"  of  submitting  to  North  American  private  in- 
terests are  digging  the  grave  of  the  Inter-American 
System  and,  perhaps,  of  democracy  itself  in  this  part  of 
the  hemisphere.  Beware !  These  anguished  nations  are 
much  closer  to  the  limit  of  their  resistance  and  to  the 
rupture  point  than  the  "satisfied"  of  this  world  think. 
World  conditions  have  changed  and  continue  to  do  so 
rapidly.  In  today's  world,  it  is  no  longer  force,  but 
reason  and  law ;  no  longer  fear,  but  inspiration  and 
example,  which  are  the  arms  in  the  battle  for  the  minds 
of  men  and  the  confidence  of  people. 

Therefore,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  university 
students  of  Chile  support  with  all  their  hearts  the 
solemn  promise  which  you  have  given  to  respect  the 
free  decision  of  the  Cuban  people.  We  reject  with  in- 
dignation and  contempt  any  attempt  of  governments  or 
private  interests  to  intervene  in  Cuba  by  armed  force, 
by  economic  reprisals  or  by  press  attacks,  of  which  the 
Cuban  revolution  has  for  so  long  been  a  victim. 

Mister  President,  we  apologize  for  this  long  letter, 
but  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  write  to  you  on  the  solemn 


occasion  of  your  first  visit  to  Latin  America  and  to  our 
country. 

There  could  never  be  a  better  time  and  a  better  place 
for  the  United  States,  if  it  so  desired,  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  which  humanity  can  expect  from  the 
nation  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt 

Accept  our  respectful  homage, 
For  the  Federation  of  the  Students  of  Chile 


Eduakdo  Zuniga 
Secretary  General 


Patricio  Fernandez 
President 


Letters  of  Credence 

Colombia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Colombia, 
Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria,  presented  his  creden-  ! 
tials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  April  1.     For  „ 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
166  dated  April  1. 

Panama 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Panama, 
Erasmo  de  la  Guardia,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  April  8.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  re- 
ply, see  Department  of  State  press  release  178 
dated  April  8. 


Harlan  Bartholomew  To  Aid 
in  Agadir  Reconstruction 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 

7  (press  release  175)  that  Harlan  Bartholomew, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, would  go  to  Agadir,  Morocco,  on  April 

8  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Government 
of  Morocco  for  a  high-level  American  city  plan- 
ner to  join  those  of  other  countries  in  formulating 
preliminary  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
earthquake-damaged  city  of  Agadir.1 

Mr.  Bartholomew  is  going  to  Agadir  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 


*For  an  exchange  of  messages  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  King  Mohammed  V,  see  Bulletin  of 
Apr.  18, 1960,  p.  600. 
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President  Urges  Liberalization  of  Immigration  Restrictions 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  » 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  again  urge  the  liberalization  of  some  of  our 
existing  restrictions  upon  immigration. 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  may  be  measured 
in  many  ways— military  might,  industrial  produc- 
tivity, scientific  contributions,  its  system  of  justice, 
its  freedom  from  autocracy,  the  fertility  of  its  land 
and  the  prowess  of  its  people.  Yet  no  analytical 
study  can  so  dramatically  demonstrate  its  position 
in  the  world  as  the  simple  truth  that  here,  more 
than  any  other  place,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  each  year  seek  to  enter  and  establish  their 
homes  and  raise  their  children. 

To  the  extent  possible,  without  dislocating  the 
lives  of  those  already  living  here,  this  flow  of  im- 
migration to  this  country  must  be  encouraged. 
These  persons  who  seek  entry  to  this  country  seek 
more  than  a  share  in  our  material  prosperity. 
The  contributions  of  successive  waves  of  immi- 
grants show  that  they  do  not  bring  their  families 
to  a  strange  land  and  learn  a  new  language  and 
i  new  way  of  life  simply  to  indulge  themselves 
with  comforts.  Their  real  concern  is  with  their 
children,  and  as  a  result  those  who  have  struggled 
Jfor  the  right  of  American  citizenship  have,  in 
countless  ways,  shown  a  deep  appreciation  of  its 
responsibilities.  The  names  of  those  who  make 
important  contributions  in  the  fields  of  science, 
aw,  and  almost  every  other  field  of  endeavor  indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  no  period  in  which  the 
immigrants  to  this  country  have  not  richly  re- 
warded it  for  its  liberality  in  receiving  them. 

In  the  world  of  today  our  immigration  law 
)adly  needs  revision. 

Ideally,  I  believe  that  this  could  perhaps  be  ac- 
complished best  by  leaving  immigration  policy 


*H.  Doc.  360,   86th   Cong.,   2d  sess.;   transmitted   on 
l-Iar.  17. 
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subject  to  flexible  standards.  While  I  realize 
that  such  a  departure  from  the  past  is  unlikely 
now,  a  number  of  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced which  contain  the  elements  of  such  an  idea. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  their  serious  consideration  so 
that  the  framework  of  a  new  pattern  may  begin 
to  evolve. 

For  immediate  action  in  this  session  I  urge  two 
major  acts : 

First,  we  should  double  the  154,000  quota  im- 
migrants that  we  are  presently  taking  into  our 
country. 

Second,  we  should  make  special  provision  for 
the  absorption  of  many  thousands  of  persons  who 
are  refugees  without  a  country  as  a  result  of 
political  upheavals  and  their  flight  from 
persecution. 

The  first  proposal  would  liberalize  the  quotas 
for  every  country  and,  to  an  important  extent, 
moderate  the  features  of  existing  law  which  op- 
erate unfairly  in  certain  areas  of  the  world.  In 
this  regard,  I  recommend  the  following  steps : 

1.  The  removal  of  the  ceiling  of  2,000  on  quotas 
within  the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle ; 

2.  The  basing  of  the  overall  limitation  on  im- 
migration on  the  1960  census  as  soon  as  it  is  avail- 
able in  place  of  that  of  1920  which  is  the  present 
base; 

3.  The  annual  acceptance  of  one-sixth  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  total  population ; 

4.  Abandonment  of  the  concept  of  race  and 
ethnic  classifications  within  our  population,  at 
least  for  the  purposes  of  the  increases  in  quotas  I 
have  recommended,  by  substituting  as  the  base  for 
computation  the  number  of  immigrants  actually 
accepted  from  each  area  between  1924  and  1959. 
In  other  words  the  increase  in  the  quota  for  Italy, 
for  example,  would  not  be  based  upon  a  percentage 
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of  a  so-called  Italian  ethnic  group  within  our 
country,  but  upon  a  percentage  of  actual  immigra- 
tion from  Italy  between  1924  and  1959 ;  and 

5.  The  unused  quotas  of  undersubscribed  coun- 
tries should  be  distributed  among  oversubscribed 
countries.  This  distribution  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quotas  of  the  oversubscribed  countries. 

My  second  major  proposal  is  for  authorization 
for  the  parole  into  this  country  of  refugees  from 
oppression.  They  are  persons  who  have  been 
forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  because  of  perse- 
cution or  fear  of  persecution  based  upon  race, 
religion,  or  political  opinions,  or  they  are  victims 
of  world  political  upheaval  or  national  calamity 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  return  to 
their  former  homes. 

This  year  has  been  designated  World  Refugee 
Year.2  The  United  States  and  68  other  nations 
have  joined  together  in  an  attempt  to  seek  perma- 


nent solutions  for  the  problems  of  these  peoples. 
Nations  who  in  the  past  have  granted  entry  to  the 
victims  of  political  or  religious  persecutions  have 
never  had  cause  to  regret  extending  such  asylum. 
These  persons  with  their  intellectual  idealism  and 
toughness  will  become  worthwhile  citizens  and  will 
keep  this  Nation  strong  and  respected  as  a  con- 
tributor of  thought  and  ideals. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  submit  a 
draft  of  legislation  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions I  have  made.  The  administration  stands 
ready  to  supply  whatever  information  is  necessary 
to  permit  appropriate  action  by  the  Congress  dur- 
ing its  present  session.  If,  notwithstanding  my 
specific  recommendations,  the  Congress  should  en- , 
act  other  or  different  liberalizations  of  our  immi- 
gration law  that  are  constructive,  I  will  be  glad; 
to  approve  them. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1959,  p.  872.         The  White  House,  March  17, 1960. 


Citizens  by  Choice 


by  John  W.  Banes,  Jr. 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 1 


The  purpose  of  this  anniversary  meeting  is,  I 
understand,  to  honor  "Citizens  by  Choice"— the  al- 
most 5  million  naturalized  citizens  who  have  be- 
come Americans  since  the  Council  was  first 
formed.  With  this  theme,  the  timing  of  your  con- 
ference could  not  have  been  more  happily  coin- 
cidental in  view  of  the  President's  momentous 
message  of  yesterday 2  on  immigration  and  refu- 
gee matters  if  it  had  been  so  planned.  For  the 
theme  of  the  President's  message  might  very  well 
be  "Immigrants  by  Choice." 

"Citizens  by  Choice"  means  that,  although  under 
no  compulsion  to  do  so,  most  immigrants  want  to 


1  Address  made  before  tbe  30tb  anniversary  conference 
of  the  National  Council  on  Naturalization  and  Citizen- 
ship at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  18. 

1  For  text,  see  p.  659. 
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and  have  become  Americans,  a  very  large  number 
of  them  with  the  help  and  encouragement  of  or- 
ganizations such  as  yours. 

With  regard  to  immigrants,  "choice"  is  a  term 
of  much  more  flexible  meaning.  Some  immigrants 
do  indeed  come  to  our  country  solely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  their  own  choice,  as  has  historically  been 
true;  they  are  the  bold  and  the  adventurous  and 
those  who  feel  that  there  is  something  here  which 
they  cannot  find  in  their  own  homeland  and  which 
they  value  enough  to  start  a  new  life  in  a  new 
country.  Increasingly  in  recent  years,  however 
the  choice  which  has  faced  those  who  come  to  oui 
shores  is  a  choice  which  has  been  dictated  not  bj 
themselves.  Some  are  homeless  because  of  Com 
munist  oppression  or  because  of  other  types  o: 
political  upheaval,  wars,   or  natural   disasters 
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others  are  forced  to  seek  a  new  life  because  of 
economic  and  population  pressures  within  their 
homelands. 

There  always  exists,  however,  another  aspect  of 
choice  with  regard  to  those  who  would  come  to 
our  country,  and  that  is  our  choice  of  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty that  any  nation  retains  the  right  to  select 
those  who  shall  enter  its  borders.  Since  1921 
our  own  regulations  have  been  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative.  I  am  certain  that  none  of  us 
would  wish  to  abandon  these  two  basic  controls, 
for  certainly  we  would  not  wish  to  have  come 
here  subversives  and  criminals.  Even  with  regard 
to  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  our  natural  feelings  of 
humanity  must  always  be  tempered  by  an  aware- 
ness of  the  similar  problems  that  exist  within  our 
own  boundaries  and  our  facilities  to  care  ade- 
quately for  our  own  citizens  similarly  afflicted. 

When  numerical  limitations  were  first  imposed 
on  immigration,  our  country  was  not  the  major 
international  leader  which  it  is  now.  Today  the 
United  States  is  the  foremost  power  in  the  free 
world.  As  such,  it  must  always  remember  that 
its  leadership  is  expressed  by  all  its  actions  in  all 
fields.  This  most  particularly  includes  our  atti- 
tude toward  those  who  seek  a  life  of  freedom  in 
our  country. 

This  aspect  of  immigration  and  refugee  policy 
lis  a  very  integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
it  is  in  this  area  that  the  particular  interest  of 
the  Department  of  State  lies.  Former  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles,  testifying  before  the  Congress  in 
April  1956,3  expressed  this  when  he  said : 

...  my  primary  concern  as  Secretary  of  State  is  that 
whatever  overall  quota  is  adopted  by  the  Congress  be 
apportioned  equitably.  Our  quota  restrictions  should 
not  discriminate  among  persons  merely  on  the  basis  of 
their  national  origin,  nor  should  the  restrictions  dis- 
criminate unfairly  against  any  of  the  friendly  nations 
which  have  an  interest  in  common  with  us  in  the  defense 
?f  the  free  world.  The  present  system  of  determining 
quotas  is  offensive  on  both  counts.  .  .  .  The  impact  of 
iihis  situation  is  felt  in  our  relationships  with  friendly 
laations  every  day. 

L 

National-Origins  System 

Our  present  law  is  based  on  what  is  called  the 
|aational-origins  system.  The  supporters  of  this 
[system  feel,  sincerely,  that  its  maintenance  is  essen- 

j    *  Bulletin  of  May  7, 1956,  p.  773. 


tial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  character 
of  American  life. 

In  examining  this  system  I  feel  we  should  first 
be  clear  as  to  what  it  is.  In  its  simplest  elements 
it  is  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  same  ethnic 
balance  in  the  makeup  of  the  American  popula- 
tion as  existed  in  1920.  This  objective  has  been 
sought  by  controlling  immigration  after  1924  in 
accordance  with  percentages  based  on  the  1920 
makeup. 

I  disagree  with  the  national-origins  system  as 
a  basis  of  our  national  immigration  policy  pri- 
marily on  two  grounds. 

The  first  is  that  the  world  of  1960  is  not  the 
world  of  1920,  nor  is  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  of  today  the  position  that  it 
was  30  to  40  years  ago.  Any  attempt  artificially 
to  maintain  a  particular  aspect  of  that  former 
world  must,  it  seems  to  me,  become  increasingly 
unrealistic  and  distant  from  facts  as  they  exist 
with  the  passing  of  each  additional  year. 

My  second  disagreement  is  based  on  the  plain 
fact  that  the  operation  of  our  system  over  the 
years  is  not  maintaining  that  balance  which  the 
national- origins  system  was  supposed  to  maintain. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  this. 

In  the  years  since  1924  there  has  been  a  very 
large  nonquota  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  which  has  resulted  in  a  material 
change  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  our  popula- 
tion. Another  fact  is  that,  particularly  since 
World  War  II,  there  has  been  a  very  large  non- 
quota immigration  of  the  wives  and  husbands  and 
children  of  American  citizens  from  many  coun- 
tries whose  actual  quotas  are  very  small.  As  a 
striking  example  of  this  I  might  mention  that, 
although  the  quota  of  Japan  is  only  185  per  year, 
last  year's  nonquota  immigration  from  Japan, 
almost  all  of  which  fell  into  this  category  I  have 
just  described,  exceeded  5,000.  Furthermore,  the 
entire  trend  of  recent  legislation,  again  primarily 
since  World  War  II — both  special  refugee  legis- 
lation and  other  special  legislation  such  as  that 
making  nonquota  immigrants  out  of  backlogged 
preference-quota  applicants — has  naturally  been 
to  circumvent  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
national- origins  system.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
must  be  so  since  the  need  for  such  special  legis- 
lation has  been  only  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
come  from  countries  with  oversubscribed  quotas. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  on  this  point. 
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I  certainly  do  not  criticize  such  special  legislation 
as  has  been  passed  to  alleviate  these  special  prob- 
lems. This  legislation  has  in  almost  all  cases 
been  passed  to  meet  a  real  and  pressing  need.  I 
merely  point  out  that  its  effect  has  been  the  oppo- 
site of  maintaining  the  national-origins  system; 
and  I  further  point  out  that  special  legislation  de- 
signed to  meet  one  particular  problem,  in  most 
cases  only  for  a  certain  specified  time,  is  both  ad- 
ministratively and  budgetarily  unsound  and  costly 
because  it  requires  the  recurrent  assembly  and  dis- 
assembly of  machinery  to  operate  each  successive 
program.  It  would  also  seem  to  have  a  political 
disadvantage,  because  each  temporary  expedient 
provides  only  a  temporary  solution  and  each  one 
invites  other  pressures  to  alleviate  other  problems 
by  similar  temporary  expedients. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  to  me  both  more 
honest  and  wiser  to  meet  the  obviously  changed 
situation  which  exists  today  by  the  means  of  care- 
fully drawn  permanent  legislation  rather  than  by 
continued  reliance  on  an  emergency  or  piecemeal 
approach  year  by  year. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
under  our  system  of  government  to  determine  im- 
migration policy.  President  Eisenhower  has  rec- 
ognized this  fact  and  has  repeatedly  urged  full 
congressional  study  of  the  entire  immigration  sys- 
tem since  the  first  months  of  his  administration  in 
1953.  However,  in  the  absence  of  such  basic  con- 
gressional action,  the  President  has  also  frequently 
recommended  specific  remedial  legislation  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  situations  which  have  arisen  over 
the  past  7  years. 

The  Administration's  New  Immigration  Bill 

The  President's  message  of  yesterday  on  this 
subject  is  but  the  latest  in  the  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  he  has  made  in  this  general 
field.  His  message  basically  was  limited  to  two 
major  subjects:  a  recommendation  that  the  entire 
quota  and  national-origins  system  be  restudied 
and  changed,  coupled  with  a  specific  interim 
recommendation  that  quotas  be  approximately 
doubled;  and  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
urgent  need  for  special  refugee  legislation  in  order 
that  the  World  Refugee  Year  not  become  the  first 
year  since  World  War  II  to  find  the  United  States 
without  some  special  ability  to  receive  a  reasonable 
number  of  the  most  meritorious  refugee  cases. 

I  believe  you  might  be  interested  in  a  very  brief 


analysis  of  the  administration's  new  immigration 
bill,  introduced  as  a  result  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  both 
Congressman  [William  E.]  Miller  of  New  York 
[H.R.  11234]  and  your  own  Congressman  John 
Lindsay  of  New  York  City  [H.R.  11235]. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  quota  itself,  present 
quotas  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  white 
United  States  population  as  shown  by  the  1920 
census.    The  proposed  quotas  would  be  computed 
on  the  total  United  States  population  as  shown  by 
the  1950  census  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  by 
the  1960  census.     The  minimum  quota  for  any 
country  would  be  doubled — from  100  to  200.    In 
addition,  unused  quota  numbers  (which  generally  i 
run  around  50,000  per  year,  primarily  from  such 
countries  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland),; 
which  at  present  are  forever  lost,  would  under  the 
new  bill  be  available  during  the  next  year  for  use; 
by  persons  who  come  from  countries  with  over- 
subscribed quotas  and  who  are  in  preference  cate- 
gories.   Further,  the  distribution  of  these  newly' 
available  numbers,  rather  than  being  based  on  the: 
national-origins  makeup  of  the  United  States  as>, 
of  1920,  would  in  future  be  based  on  the  actual; 
immigration  into  the  United  States  from  the  vari- 
ous  countries  over  the  past  35  years. 

Perhaps  one  or  two  specific  examples  would 
help  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  new  bill.  The  pres- 
ent quota  of  Italy,  for  example,  is  5,666  persons 
per  year.  Based  on  a  most  conservative  method 
of  figuring,  we  estimate  that  the  Italian  quota, 
plus  its  share  of  unused  quota  numbers,  would  be 
about  30,000  after  1960.  The  present  Japanese 
quota  is  185.  We  estimate  this  would  rise  to  about 
2,900.  The  present  Polish  quota  is  6,488.  We 
estimate  this  would  rise  to  approximately  28,000. 

The  net  result  would  be  that  the  present  quota 
of  154,887  would  be  approximately  doubled,  and 
would  amount  to  about  300,000. 

In  addition  the  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
move the  present  quota  ceiling  of  2,000  on  the  so- 
called  Asia-Pacific  triangle  and  would  guarantee 
that  any  new  political  entities  which  might  be 
created  in  the  world,  such  as  The  West  Indies 
federation,  would  under  no  circumstances  have 
a  lower  quota  than  they  had  prior  to  their 
formation. 

The  second  major  section  of  the  proposed  bill 
is  the  refugee  provisions.  The  bill  would  define 
a  refugee  as  an  alien  who  has  fled  a  Communist 
area  or  a  country  in  the  Middle  East  to  escape 
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)ersecution  based  on  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  or  who  is  away  from  and  unable  to  re- 
urn  to  his  home  because  of  natural  calamities, 
nilitary  operations,  or  political  upheaval,  and 
vho  is  in  a  non-Communist  area  and  in  need  of 
lelp. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  Attorney 
reneral  would  be  permitted  to  parole  into  the 
Jnited  States  up  to  10,000  refugees  per  year 
elected  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  Presi- 
lent  by  proclamation  could  permit  additional 
■efugees  to  enter  in  the  same  manner  by  making 
,  special  finding  that  such  additional  refugees 
vere  in  need  of  assistance  and  that  it  was  in  the 
Jnited  States'  interest  to  grant  them  admission, 
in  addition  the  Attorney  General  would  be  given 
.uthority  to  adjust  the  status  of  any  refugee  so 
idmitted  to  that  of  permanent  resident  after  a 
!-year  period  if  the  refugee  had  demonstrated 
cood  character. 

Finally,  the  new  legislation  would  eliminate 
he  present  requirement  on  our  visa  applications 
o  ask  for  information  about  the  applicants'  race 
ind  ethnic  classification — information  which  we 
eel  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

tecord  of  Immigration  Proposals 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  immigration  mat- 
ters, which  are  of  such  deep  interest  to  so  many 
)ersons  within  this  country,  are  inevitably  prob- 
ems  which  will  arouse  political  controversy.  I 
■ecognize  that  some  may  say — this  being  the  year 
>f  1960 — that  the  President's  message  and  the  bill 
vhich  I  have  just  been  describing  are  recently 
onceived  proposals  for  purposes  of  election-year 
politics.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  record 
loes  not  bear  this  out. 

'  In  April  1953,  3  months  after  his  inauguration, 
'resident  Eisenhower  in  a  letter*  to  Senator 
Arthur  Watkins,4  who  was  chairman  of  the 
foint  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Policy,  recommended  congressional  study 
looking  toward  fundamental  revision  of  the  im- 
migration statute.  Also  in  1953  the  President 
'•ecommended  and  the  Congress  passed  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act,5  Again  in  1956,  again  in 
;.957,  the  President  sent  major  messages  to  the 


Congress  6  reiterating  and  making  more  explicit 
his  recommendations  for  revision  of  the  basic  im- 
migration law,  based  on  a  careful  congressional 
study  of  the  problem.  These  major  messages  have 
been  interspersed  by  a  continued  reiteration  of  the 
President's  position  on  this  subject  in  the  inter- 
vening years  and  by  his  many  special  messages 
and  recommendations  on  more  specific  aspects  of 
the  general  problem  such  as  his  interventions  con- 
cerning the  Hungarian  refugee  crisis.7  The 
President's  major  message  of  March  17,  1960,  is, 
therefore,  actually  only  the  latest  in  a  continual 
series  that  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  this 
administration. 

Obviously  this  latest  proposal  is  not  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  President's  previous  proposals. 
It  would  be  odd  if  it  were,  for  they,  too,  reflected 
careful  thought  and  detailed  study.  At  the  same 
time,  this  latest  proposal  also  reflects  an  aware- 
ness of  the  continually  changing  circumstances 
which  always  have  existed  and  always  will  exist 
in  this  field.  I  can  speak  with  considerable  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  many  of  these 
proposals  over  the  years,  for  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  be  associated  with  such  matters  in  the 
Department  of  State  since  1953.  As  you  know,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice  are  the  two 
executive  agencies  most  responsible  for  carrying 
out  United  States  policy  in  this  field  and  there- 
fore are  the  two  agencies  most  responsible  for 
developing  technical  recommendations. 

Based  on  my  experience,  however,  and  as  one 
who  is  at  the  "working  level"  of  Government,  I 
also  wish  to  point  up  the  importance,  when  at- 
tempting to  move  forward  in  an  area  such  as  this, 
of  interested  and  active  leadership  from  the  top 
levels  of  the  Government.  In  this  field  the  con- 
tinued personal  interest  both  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  of  Vice  President  Nixon  has  been 
indispensable,  and  there  are  many  specific  parts 
of  the  finished  product,  in  the  form  of  yesterday's 
message  and  bill,  which  reflect  the  personal  ideas 
and  intervention  of  these  two  most  senior  leaders 
of  the  administration. 

In  truth,  immigration  policy — refugee  policy — 
is  not  and  should  not  be  a  partisan  issue.  It  is 
instead  one  of  the  most  basic  issues  of  American 


I  4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  18, 1953,  p.  730. 

'For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower,  see  ibid., 
jiug.  17, 1953,  p.  201. 


"  For  texts,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  20,  1956,  p.  275,  and  Feb.  18, 
1957,  p.  247. 

7  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  19,  1956,  p.  807,  and 
Dec.  10, 1956,  p.  913. 
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national  and  international  policy.  Those  who 
have  recognized  this  fact,  whatever  their  views, 
have  been  found  in  both  parties.  Those  who  have 
exhibited  leadership  in  this  field,  whatever  their 
views,  have  also  been  found  in  both  parties. 
Given  the  facts  of  American  politics,  I  suppose 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  such  an  irresistible 
subject  will  ever  be  removed  from  partisanship, 
but  at  least  we  can  strive  to  see  that  the  partisan 
issues  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  care- 
ful study  and  thoughtful  debate  which  should 
underlie  whatever  the  United  States  may  do  in 
this  field.  For  assuredly  all  of  us,  of  all  parties 
and  all  opinions,  must  benefit  or  suffer  equally 
from  the  results  of  what  is  done. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  merger 
which  is  taking  place  today  between  the  National 
Council  on  Naturalization  and  Citizenship  and 
the  American  Immigration  Conference.  This 
merger  is  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  an  interest  in 
those  who  immigrate  does  not  cease  with  their 
successful  crossing  of  our  borders.  Immigration 
is  quite  clearly  only  the  first  step  in  a  process  that 
will  continue  until  the  immigrant  has  become,  in 
every  sense,  an  American. 

We  in  Government  who  deal  with  the  official 
aspects  of  these  problems  are  deeply  conscious  of 
the  valuable  services  performed  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  these  two  which  are  about  to  join.  We 
hope  that  the  new  organization  will  profit  both 
from  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  Council  as 
well  as  from  the  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of 
related  problems  which  will  be  contributed  by  the 
much  younger  sister  organization,  the  Conference. 

Many  people  in  Government  have  had  a  long 
and  fruitful  collaboration  with  the  Council  and 
its  activities.  Keferring  to  only  a  few,  there  are 
here  today  Miss  [Frances  G.]  Knight  from  the 
Passport  Office,  who  in  this  sense  continues  the 
association  initiated  by  her  predecessor,  Mrs. 
[Ruth]  Shipley,  and  Mr.  [Frank  L.]  Auerbach 
of  the  Visa  Office,  both,  of  course,  from  the  De- 
partment of  State;  from  the  Immigration  Service, 
Al  Devaney,  Helen  Eckerson,  and  Ed  Rudnick  are 
equally  well  known  to  all  of  you  and  have  worked 
closely  with  all  of  you. 

It  is  my  special  privilege  to  bring  today  the 
birthday  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  future 
to  all  of  you  here  from  both  Attorney  General 
Rogers  and  from  Secretary  of  State  Herter,  and  to 
these  I  most  sincerely  add  my  own. 
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Cherry  Blossom  Festival  Highlights 
U.S.-Japanese  Friendship 

Remarks  by  J.  Graham  Parsons 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  x 

This  year,  as  we  meet  here  at  the  Japanesi 
lantern  to  participate  in  the  traditional  opening 
of  the  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  then 
are  special  reasons  for  calling  attention  to  our  tie; 
with  Japan.  We  celebrate  in  1960  the  centennia 
of  the  first  Japanese  embassy  to  the  United  States 

The  coming  of  this  first  diplomatic  missioi 
aroused  great  interest  because  it  was  only  6  year: 
earlier  that  our  own  Commodore  Perry  had  ob 
tained  the  opening  of  Japan  to  the  outside  world 
The  visitors  in  their  ceremonial  attire  caught  th 
imagination  of  another  great  American,  Wal 
Whitman,  who  was  standing  in  the  crowds  of  Man 
hattan  as  they  passed.  He  celebrated  their  adven 
in  his  poem  "A  Broadway  Pageant." 

Walt  Whitman  accurately  prophesied  the  grea 
mutual  benefit  which  would  result  from  thi 
inaugural  visit.  The  exposure  of  Japan  to  West 
ern  ideas  and  technology  profoundly  altered  th 
fabric  of  Japanese  life  and  her  national  destiny 
Today,  a  century  later,  Japan  has  become  a  grea 
modern  nation  with  democratic  institutions  blend 
ed  to  suit  her  ancient  heritage,  with  a  thriving 
economy  opening  ever  new  vistas  to  her  vital 
industrious  people,  and  with  a  world  view  whicl 
emphasizes  her  determination  to  live  in  peace  a: 
a  good  neighbor  of  other  peoples. 

We  in  America,  as  Whitman  foresaw,  have  als< 
come  to  admire  and  benefit  from  much  that  i 
Japanese.  These  beautiful  trees  are  symbolic  o 
the  growing  influence  of  Japanese  culture  on  lif 
in  the  United  States.  Our  art,  our  homes,  an( 
our  very  outlook  on  life  have  been  subtly  influ 
enced  in  many  ways  by  the  love  of  nature  and  o 
refined  simplicity  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  th 
Japanese  scene.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer 
icans  who  have  lived  or  traveled  in  Japan  in  th 
postwar  years  have  brought  home  vivid  memorie 
of  a  beautiful  land  and  of  an  enterprising  an< 
imaginative  people. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  hope  that  in  th 
years  ahead  America  and  Japan  will  deriv 
greater  benefit  than  ever  from  the  new  relation 

1Made    at    the   opening    ceremonies   of    the   Nations 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr. 
(press  release  170). 
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ihip  between  our  two  countries.  Only  a  few  weeks 
igo,  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  where 
i  hundred  years  before  President  Buchanan  had 
'eceived  the  first  Japanese  envoys,  President  Ei- 
lenhower  received  a  Japanese  delegation  which 
signed  with  us  a  new  treaty  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  security.2  This  treaty  is  a  symbol  of  a 
lew  and  voluntary  association  for  the  defense 
rf  our  respective  ways  of  life  in  the  troubled 
world  of  today.  Neither  Yukio  Ozaki,  who  gave 
hese  cherry  trees  to  the  Capital,  nor  Walt  Whit- 
nan,  seer  that  he  was,  could  have  dreamed  of 
his  great  and  free  association  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  as  we  enter  the  second  century  of 
)ur  diplomatic  relations.  In  this  anniversary  year 
)f  1960  the  friendship  symbolized  by  the  gift 
)f  these  cherry  trees  takes  on  a  new  and  deeper 
significance  for  all  of  us. 

J.S.  and  Philippines  Open 
Vir  Transport  Negotiations 

'ress  release  172  dated  April  5 

The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States  will  open  negotiations 
for  a  new  air  transport  agreement  at  Washington 
>n  April  26,  1960.  The  former  agreement *  was 
erminated  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
he  Philippines  on  March  3,  1960.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  delegations  will  be  determined  later. 

J.S.  and  Philippine  Presidents 
ixchange  Messages  on  Sugar  Quota 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  4 

The  White  House  on  April  4  made  public  the 
following  exchange  of  telegrams  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  President 
'/  the  Philippines. 


'resident  Eisenhower  to  President  Garcia 

March  31,  1960 

i  Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  have  received  your  tele- 
!?ram  of  March  17  asking  that  I  increase  the 
(Philippine  sugar  quota.    As  you  know,  the  sugar 


]    '  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1960,  p.  179. 

1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1577  and 

'1844. 


quotas  are  determined  by  Congress  and  any  modi- 
fication would  require  Congressional  action. 
Since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  in  1956, 
expires  this  year,  Congress  is  expected  to  consider 
its  extension  during  the  present  session. 

The  Administration  has  been  giving  consider- 
able thought  to  what  recommendations  it  should 
make  to  Congress  for  its  consideration.  After 
weeks  of  most  careful  study  of  this  problem,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  time  is  not  propitious  to 
recommend  any  change  in  the  present  structure 
of  quotas  assigned  to  foreign  countries. 

Accordingly,  I  have  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress only  certain  minimum  changes  in  the  present 
Sugar  Act.  The  most  important  of  these  would 
give  me  the  authority  to  reduce  the  quota  for  a 
calendar  year  for  any  foreign  country,  except,  of 
course,  the  Philippines,  and  to  make  required  re- 
placements from  any  source  when  I  determine  it 
to  be  in  the  national  interest  or  necessary  to  insure 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar.  I  have  requested  this 
authority  primarily  to  enable  me  to  protect  our 
sugar  consumers  should  our  supplies  of  sugar 
from  foreign  sources  be  endangered  for  any 
reason.  The  final  decision  as  to  whether  I  am  to 
be  given  this  authority,  however,  rests  with  Con- 
gress. I  regret,  therefore,  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  me  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Philippine  sugar  producers.  I  wish  to  assure  you, 
however,  that  the  position  of  the  Philippines  has 
been  given  full  consideration  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  arriving  at  the  position  which  I  have  rec- 
ommended to  Congress. 

With  assurances  of  my  continued  esteem, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President  Garcia  to  President  Eisenhower 

Maech  17, 1960 

President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
The  White  House,  Washington 

On  behalf  of  the  Filipino  people,  particularly  those  in 
the  sugar  industry,  may  I  ask  Your  Excellency  to  increase 
the  Philippine  sugar  quota  by  any  amount  you  deem  just 
and  fair.  May  I  state  in  this  connection  that  present 
production  capacity  can  absorb  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  more  of  additional  quota.  Your  generous  action  on 
this  request  will  give  a  tremendous  boost  to  our  economy 
which  needs  further  stabilization. 

Assuring  you  of  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Filipinos 
and  of  my  own,  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

President  Carlos  P.  Garcia 
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U.S.  To  Finance  Modernization 
of  Airfield  in  Liberia 

Press  release  171  dated  April  5 

The  United  States,  using  special  assistance 
funds  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  is 
planning  to  finance  the  modernization  of  Liberia's 
principal  airport,  Eoberts  Field,  to  accommodate 
jet  traffic  which  soon  will  be  inaugurated.  The 
project,  to  be  carried  out  under  normal  procedures 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
involves  reconstruction  and  lengthening  of  the 
Roberts  Field  runway  to  9,000  feet. 

The  modernization  of  Roberts  Field  to  accom- 
modate jet  traffic  was  made  necessary  by  the  antic- 
ipated increase  in  traffic  through  the  field  as  well 
as  the  introduction  of  jet  service  on  "West  African 
air  routes. 

Roberts  Field  was  built  during  World  War  II 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  use  by  the  United 
States  Ferry  Command.  Until  1954  the  airfield 
was  operated  and  maintained  from  U.S.  Air  Force 
funds.  The  field  is  now  being  operated  as  a  com- 
mercial field  by  the  Liberian  Government. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,    2d  Session 

Greater  Cooperation  Among  Atlantic  Democracies.  Hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
S.  Con.  Res.  17.    January  19, 1960.    56  pp. 

Conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union :  the  "New  Class."  Hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Inter- 
nal Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Further  testimony  of  Aleksandr  Y.  Kaznacheyev.  Jan- 
uary 22, 1960.   42  pp. 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement  and 
the  Mexican  Broadcasting  Agreement.  Hearing  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  S.  Ex.  A,  82d  Congress,  1st  session,  and  S. 
Ex.  G,  85th  Congress,  1st  session.  Part  2.  January  24, 
1960.     149  pp. 

Compulsory  Jurisdiction,  International  Court  of  Justice, 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  S.  Res.  94,  a  resolution  to  amend  S.  Res.  196, 
7! Mb  Congress,  2d  session,  relating  to  the  recognition 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  certain  legal  disputes.  January  27-February  17, 
1960.    520  pp. 

Communist  Leadership :  "Tough  Guy"  Takes  Charge. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the 
Administration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other 
Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Testimony  by  and  about  Gus  Hall.  February 
2-3,  1900.     93  pp. 


Latin  America :  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Panama.  Report  of  Senator  George  D.  Aiken  on  a 
study  mission  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.    February  2,  1960.     17  pp.     [Committee  print] 

The  Eleventh  Semiannual  Report  on  Activities  Carried  on 
Under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended.  Re- 
port outlining  operations  under  the  act  during  the  period 
July  1  through  December  31,  1959.  H.  Doc.  335.  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1960.     76  pp. 

Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association  Meeting,  Can- 
berra, Australia,  1959.  Report  of  the  delegation  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  meeting,  November  6-7,  1959.  S. 
Doc.  83.    February  16, 1960.     22  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  draft  legislation  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Part  1.  February  17-29,  1960. 
197  pp. 

Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Proposed  International  Development  Association.  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  transmitting  the  report.  H. 
Doc.  345.     February  18, 1960.     50  pp. 

National  Policy  Machinery  in  Communist  China.  Report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
made  by  its  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Machin- 
ery.   S.  Rept.  1096.    February  19,  1960.    28  pp. 

South  America :  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, and  Venezuela.  Report  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
on  a  study  mission  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  February  20,  1960.  38  pp.  [Committee 
print] 

United  Nations  Action  on  Disarmament :  A  Survey  of  the 
Debate  and  Resolutions  of  the  Fourteenth  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  (September-November  1959). 
Prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  February  22' 
1960.    14  pp.    [Committee  print] 

Temporary  Tariff  Treatment  of  Chicory.  Report  to  aci 
company  H.R.  9308.  H.  Rept.  1287.  February  22, 
1960.    2  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Shoe  Lathes, 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9862.  H.  Rept.  1288.  Febru- 
ary 22, 1960.    2  pp. 

Organizing  for  National  Security.  Hearings  before  the 
National  Policy  Machinery  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Committee.  Part  1.  Febru- 
ary 23-25,  1960.     235  pp. 

U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO.  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  J.  Res.  170.  S.  Rept.  1122.  February  23, 1960. 
4  pp. 

United  States  Aid  Program  in  Vietnam.  Report  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Organization  and 
Public  Affairs  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.    February  26,  1960.     60  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Authorizing  Service  by  Canadian  Vessels  to  Southeastern 
Alaska.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2773.  S.  Rept.  1138. 
February  26,  1960.     3  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Returning  Na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  Who  Became  Mentally  111 
in  a  Foreign  Country.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2331. 
S.  Rept.  1143.     February  27, 1960.     8  pp. 

United  States-Latin  American  Relations:  Soviet  Bloc 
Latin  American  Activities  and  Their  Implications  for 
United  States  Foreign  Policy.  A  study  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Republic  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
Corporation  for  Economic  and  Industrial  Research. 
No.  7.     February  28,  1960.     127  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Authorizing  the  Acquisition  of  Land  for  Donation  to  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  as  a  Headquarters 
Site.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  7579.  H.  Rept.  1300. 
March  1,  1960.     6  pp. 

Report  on  Audit  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  the, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1959.  H.  Doc.  350.  March 
1,  1960.    57  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Security  Council  Calls  for  Adherence  to  U.N.  Principles  in  South  Africa 


On  March  30  the  Security  Council  adopted  on 
its  agenda  an  item  requested  by  29  African  and 
Asian  delegations  urging  consideration  of  the 
"situation  arising  out  of  the  large-scale  killings 

\  of  unarmed  and  peaceful  demonstrators  against 
racial  discrimination  and  segregation  in  the  Union 

;  of  South  Africa.'''' x  Following  are  two  statements 
made  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representa- 

'  tive,  and  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  on 
April  1. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARCH  30 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3375 

The  United  States  supported  adoption  of  the 
agenda  and  would  like  to  set  forth  our  reasons 
why. 

Our  position  on  this  question  was  expressed 
i  clearly  in  Washington  by  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  last  Friday.2  At  that  time  he  stated  that 
;the  United  States  favored  Security  Council  dis- 
cussion of  this  question.  In  so  doing  he  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  has  followed  the  same 
policy  on  the  discussion  of  apartheid  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  the  last  5  years.3 

Since  various  comments  have  been  made  on  the 
question  of  competence,  let  me  state  briefly  our 
'view  of  this  matter. 

The  United  States  views  on  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  article  2  (7)  of  the  charter 
jtiave  been  clearly  established.  I  myself  stated  in 
jthe  discussion  of  the  question  of  Tibet  at  the  last 
.session  of  the  General  Assembly : 4 


I    '  U.N.  doc.  S/4279  and  Add.  1. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  I960,  p.  551. 

'For  a   statement  made  by  Harold   Riegelman,   U.S. 
Representative,  during  the  14th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  28, 1959,  p.  948. 
|   *  Ibid.,  Nov.  9, 1959,  p.  684. 
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In  the  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  certain  principles  and  rules  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  article  2,  paragraph  7,  have  emerged.  It 
has  become  established,  for  example,  that  inscription 
and  then  discussion  of  an  agenda  item  do  not  constitute 
intervention  in  matters  which  lie  essentially  within  do- 
mestic jurisdiction. 

We  hold  the  same  view  with  respect  to  the 
Security  Council  that  we  do  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

When  a  question  such  as  the  present  one  is  in- 
volved, article  2(7)  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
articles  55  and  56. 

Under  articles  55  and  56  of  the  charter  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  pledged 
themselves  to  promote  universal  respect  for,  and 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion.  During  the  13th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  United  States  Representative 
in  the  Special  Political  Committee,  Mr.  George 
Harrison,  expressed  United  States  policy  on  these 
articles  in  connection  with  the  apartheid  dis- 
cussions on  October  16, 1958 : 5 

No  member  of  this  organization  could  justifiably  seek 
purposely  to  escape  its  pledge.  No  member  could  justi- 
fiably be  excused  from  endeavoring  to  fulfill  it.  We 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  can  legitimately  call 
attention  to  policies  of  member  governments  which  ap- 
pear to  be  inconsistent  with  obligations  under  the  charter 
and  earnestly  to  ask  members  to  abide  by  the  under- 
takings that  they  have  accepted  in  signing  the  charter. 

We  all  recognize  that  every  nation  has  the  right  to 
regulate  its  own  internal  affairs.  This  is  a  right  ac- 
knowledged by  article  2,  paragraph  7,  of  the  charter.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  recognize  the  right — and  the  obli- 
gations—of the  United  Nations  to  be  concerned  with 
national  policies  insofar  as  they  affect  the  world  commu- 
nity. This  is  particularly  so  in  cases  where  interna- 
tional obligations  embodied  in  the  charter  are  concerned. 


1  Ibid.,  Nov.  24,  1958,  p.  842. 
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The  United  States  regrets  profoundly  the  tragic 
loss  of  life  in  South  Africa.  Twenty-nine  member 
states  have  brought  this  situation  before  the  Coun- 
cil, stating  that  they  consider  it  to  have  grave  po- 
tentialities for  international  friction  which 
endangers  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.  What  this  means  is  that  in  their 
view  this  situation  is  not  only  within  the  scope 
of  articles  55  and  56  but  also  of  articles  34  and  35. 
Such  widespread  concern  testifies  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  Council  considering  the  problem. 

Let  me  say  to  the  members  of  the  Council  that 
the  United  States  approaches  this  question  with 
no  false  pride  at  all.  We  recognize  that  many 
countries,  and  the  United  States  must  be  included 
in  that  list,  cannot  be  content  with  the  progress 
which  they  have  made  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
and  that  we  must  continue  our  efforts  as  we  are 
doing  to  provide  full  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

In  many  countries  unsanctioned  violations  of 
human  rights  continue  to  occur.  But  we  think 
there  is  an  important  distinction  between  situa- 
tions where  governments  are  actively  promoting 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion  and  situations  where  governmental  policy 
runs  counter  to  this. 

The  question  we  are  asked  to  consider  today 
has  its  own  particular  background  of  geography, 
racial  composition,  cultural  diversity,  and  eco- 
nomic relationships.  Even  difficulties  of  this  sort 
do  not  relieve  a  government  of  its  obligations,  nor 
can  they  relieve  the  United  Nations  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. We  think  this  question  is  a  proper 
one  for  United  Nations  consideration  and  there- 
fore supported  the  adoption  of  the  agenda. 


STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  1 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3376 

On  Monday,  March  21,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  people  of  African  origin 
carried  out  mass  demonstrations  against  laws 
which  require  them  to  carry  passes.  These  dem- 
onstrations led  to  clashes  with  the  police.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  made  public  by  the  South  Afri- 
can mission  to  the  United  Nations,  at  least  68 
Africans  were  killed  and  over  220  were  injured. 

The  tragic  events  that  day  and  subsequently 
have  caused  shock  and  distress  beyond  the  borders 


of  South  Africa.  Within  the  Union  of  Sout 
Africa  a  state  of  acute  tension  prevails.  All  thes 
facts  together  constitute  the  immediate  and  con 
pelling  cause  of  this  meeting  of  the  Securit 
Council. 

The  situation  before  the  Council  is  of  deep  cor. 
cern  to  the  United  States.  We  say  this  becaus 
our  primary  desire  is  to  help  promote  within  th 
framework  of  the  charter  the  objectives  of  th 
United  Nations. 

The  f ramers  of  the  charter  took  a  historic  for 
ward  step  when  they  included  among  the  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations  the  achievement  of  intei 
national  cooperation  in  promoting  and  encourag 
ing  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundaments 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  se?, 
language,  or  religion.  The  United  States  suti 
ported  wholeheartedly  this  important  innovatio: 
in  the  charter.  Its  newness  and  importance  as  • 
concept  in  international  life  make  it  essential  fo 
all  of  us  to  approach  sympathetically  and  con 
structively  the  question  now  before  the  Securit; 
Council. 

United  States  representatives  have  often  state; 
in  General  Assembly  discussions  our  belief  tha 
the  Assembly  can  properly  consider  questions  q. 
racial  discrimination  where  they  are  matters  c. 
governmental  policy.  The  United  States  believe 
that  in  this  case  also  the  charter  provides  a  defi 
nite  basis  for  Security  Council  consideration. 

When  governmental  policies  within  one  coun 
try  evoke  the  deep  concern  of  a  great  part  o 
mankind,  they  inevitably  contribute  to  tensioj 
among  nations.  This  is  especially  true  of  racia 
tensions  and  the  violence  which  sometimes  results 
They  are  more  subtle  and  more  complex  than  som 
of  the  political  disputes  between  states  which  th 
Council  has  considered.  But  in  the  long  run  the; 
may  be  even  more  destructive  to  the  peace  o: 
mankind. 

We  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  life  which  ha: 
taken  place  in  South  Africa.  We  appeal  to  al 
the  people  in  South  Africa  to  abjure  violence  anc 
to  proceed  hereafter  only  by  peaceful  means 
Tensions  among  the  people  living  in  South  Africs 
ought  to  be  peacefully  relaxed.  Violence  is  de 
plorable  and  dangerous  no  matter  from  what  raa 
or  group  the  victims  may  come.  As  we  survey  th( 
events  which  are  taking  place  in  South  Africa,  w< 
are  confirmed  in  our  view  that  violence  can  onlj 
make  matters  worse. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  source  of  the  conflict  from 
which  the  recent  tragic  events  have  flowed  is  the 
policy  of  apartheid  followed  by  the  Government 
J  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    The  United  Na- 
J  tions  is  no  stranger  to  this  question.     The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  pronounced  itself  repeatedly  in 

*  opposition  to  the  policy  of  apartheid  and  similar 

*  practices.    Last  year  once  again  the  Assembly,  by 
:'an   overwhelming   vote,   including   that   of   the 
'  United  States,  noted  the  continuance  of  the  apart- 
heid policy  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
made  a  solemn  appeal  for  the  observance  of  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  charter. 

In  the  circumstances  confronting  us  today  we 
appeal  once  again  to  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and 
friendly  intent,  that  it  reconsider  policies  which 
prevent  people  of  certain  races  in  the  Union  from 
enjoying  their  God-given  rights  and  freedoms. 
In  former  years  we  have  made  that  appeal  in  the 
name  of  justice.  Today  we  make  it  also  in  the 
name  of  peace.  Truly,  as  we  see  it  here  now,  the 
'two  are  in  the  long  run  inseparable. 

Africa  is  a  continent  where  all  the  races  mingle 


^together.  For  the  most  part  they  enjoy  happy 
;and  fruitful  relationships.  The  goal  in  Africa,  as 
^everywhere,  must  be  to  end  the  domination  of 

^group  by  group  so  that  members  of  all  races  will 

feel  secure. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  problem  of  creating 

a  stable  society  of  diverse  racial  groups  anywhere 
,'is  difficult.    It  takes  many  decades,  indeed  many 

generations,  to  allay  anxieties  and  remove  tensions. 
But  it  is  not  too  late,  we  think,  to  reverse  the 

tide  m  South  Africa.  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
tf  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has 
"relaxed  the  enforcement  of  the  pass  laws  which 
|  were  the  immediate  grievance  of  the  demonstra- 
':  ;ors.  We  hope  other  steps  are  on  the  way  which 
«  sail  lead  to  a  general  improvement  of  the  situation. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  we  confront  a  draft  resolu- 
i  ion  submitted  by  the  representative  of  Ecuador 
ij  vhich  points  a  constructive  way  for  the  Council 
i  i  o  proceed.  This  draft  represents  a  serious  and 
j  Responsible  reflection  of  the  views  which  have 
I  >een  expressed  in  the  Council.  It  deplores  the 
I  oss  of  lives  in  the  recent  disturbances  in  South 
,  Africa,  and  it  extends  to  the  many  families  of  the 

j'ictims  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the  Council. 

t  calls  upon  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 

[nitiate  measures  aimed  at  bringing  about  racial 

larmony  based  on  equality.     It  also  provides  that 
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the  Secretary-General  through  his  great  skill  and 
resourcefulness  should  make  arrangements  which 
will  "help  in  upholding  the  purposes  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter."  This  I  think  is  a  construc- 
tive step.  It  seeks  to  build  a  bridge  and  not  a 
wall.    That  is  what  we  should  try  to  do. 

The  United  States  will  vote  for  this  resolution. 
We  hope  the  actions  of  the  Council  will  be  taken 
by  those  concerned  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  in- 
tended— to  encourage  the  peaceful  evolution  of 
a  society  in  South  Africa  in  which  men  of  all  races 
can  live  together  in  harmony,  with  mutual  respect 
for  the  different  cultures  and  ways  of  life  which 
now  exist  there. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION' 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  complaint  of  29  Member  States 
contained  in  document  S/4279  and  Add.  1  concerning 
"the  situation  arising  out  of  the  large-scale  killings  of 
unarmed  and  peaceful  demonstrators  against  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa", 

Recognizing  that  such  a  situation  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  racial  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  continued  disregard  by 
that  Government  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly calling  upon  it  to  revise  its  policies  and  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  its  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Charter, 

Taking  into  account  the  strong  feelings  and  grave  con- 
cern aroused  among  Governments  and  peoples  of  the 
world  by  the  happenings  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 

1.  Recognizes  that  the  situation  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  is  one  that  has  led  to  international  friction  and 
if  continued  might  endanger  international  peace  and 
security ; 

2.  Deplores  that  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  should  have  led  to  the  loss  of  life  of  so 
many  Africans  and  extends  to  the  families  of  the  victims 
its  deepest  sympathies ; 

3.  Deplores  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
present  situation ; 

4.  Galls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  initiate  measures  aimed  at  bringing  about  racial 
harmony  based  on  equality  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
present  situation  does  not  continue  or  recur  and  to  aban- 
don its  policies  of  apartheid  and  racial  discrimination ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  would  adequately  help  in  uphold- 
ing the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  to 
report  to  the  Security  Council  whenever  necessary  and 
appropriate. 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/4300 ;  adopted  on  Apr.  1  by  a  vote  of  9 
to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (France,  U.K.). 
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U.S.  and  Rumania  Sign  Agreement 
Relating  to  Financial  Questions 

Press  release  159  dated  March  30 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

An  agreement  relating  to  outstanding  financial 
questions  between  the  United  States  and  Rumania 
was  signed  at  Washington  on  March  30  by  F03 
D.  Kohler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  repre 
sentative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
and  Radu  Manescu,  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance 
representative  of  the  Government  of  the  Ruma 
nian  People's  Republic.  The  negotiations  whicl 
led  to  the  signing  of  the  agreement  began  on  No 
vember  16,  1959.1 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  settlement  on  s 
lump-sum  basis  of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  arisinj 
out  of  war  damage,  nationalization,  and  com 
mercial  and  financial  debts  as  described  in  article 
I  and  II.  The  lump-sum  settlement  of  $24,526,37 
includes  $22,026,370  in  assets  of  the  Rumaniai 
Government  and  Rumanian  corporations  whicl 
were  blocked  in  the  United  States  during  the  wa 
and  $2,500,000  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Ru 
manian  Government  to  the  United  States  Govern' 
ment  in  five  installments  between  July  1, 1960,  an< 
July  1,  1964. 

The  adjudication  of  certain  American  claim 
against  Rumania,  as  provided  in  Public  Law  28E 
84th  Congress,  was  completed  by  the  Foreig 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  Unite" 
States  on  August  9,  1959.  In  accordance  wit! 
Public  Law  285,  awards  of  the  Commission  hav 
been  certified  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  paymen 
and  certain  payments  have  already  been  made  ou 
of  the  assets  referred  to  above. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  unblockin 
by  the  U.S.  Government  of  assets  of  natural  pei 
sons  residing  in  Rumania.  By  an  exchange  c 
letters  between  the  heads  of  the  two  delegation 
it  was  agreed  that  the  transmission  to  payees  iJ 
Rumania  of  U.S.  Treasury  checks  will  be  resumec 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1959,  p.  76 
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\GREEMENT   AND   EXCHANGE    OF   LETTERS 

fext  of  Agreement 

4geeement  between  the  united  states  of  america  and 
the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  Relating  to  Finan- 
cial Questions  Between  the  Two  Countries 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
;he  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  hav- 
ng  reached  an  understanding  on  the  financial  matters 
specified  herein  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ind  the  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic 
igree  that  the  lump  sum  of  $24,526,370,  as  specified  in 
Article  III,  will  constitute  full  and  final  settlement  and 
lischarge  of  the  claims  described  below  : 

i  (a)  Claims  for  the  restoration  of,  or  payment  of  com- 
pensation for,  property,  rights  and  interests  of  nationals 
i>f  the  United  States  of  America,  as  specified  in  Articles 
4  and  25  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Rumania  which 
ntered  into  force  on  September  15, 1947. 
;  (b)  Claims  for  the  nationalization,  compulsory  liquida- 
wm,  or  other  taking,  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Agreement 
:f  property,  rights  and  interests  of  nationals  of  the 
Inited  States  of  America  in  Rumania  ;  and 
,  (c)  Claims  predicated  upon  obligations  expressed  in 
urrency  of  the  United  States  of  America  arising  out  of 
sntractual  or  other  rights  acquired  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States  of  America  prior  to  September  1,  1939,  and 
'hich  became  payable  prior  to  September  15,  1947. 

(2)  The  term  "nationals  of  the  United  States  of 
merica"  as  used  in  subparagraphs    (a),    (b)    and   (c) 

Ifoove  refers  to  nationals  who  possessed  United  States 
ationality ; 

\  (a)  for   the   purpose  of   subparagraph    (a)    on   both 
,epteinber  12, 1944  and  September  15, 1947 ; 
'  (b)  for  the  purpose  of  subparagraph   (b)   on  the  ef- 
>ctive  date  of  nationalization,  compulsory  liquidation,  or 
her  taking; 

(c)  for  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (c)  on  September 

1939. 

Article  II 
,  The  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America 
/  which  reference  is  made  in  paragraph  (1)  of  Article 

are  those  with  respect  to  property,  rights  and  interests 
!>vered  by  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  that  paragraph 
lid  with  respect  to  obligations  covered  by  subparagraph 

:)  of  the  same  paragraph  which  were : 

(a)  directly  owned  by  individuals  who  were  nationals 
the  United  States  of  America  (for  this  purpose  owner- 
ip  through  a  partnership  or  an  unincorporated  associa- 
>n  being  considered  direct  ownership)  ; 
;(b)  directly  owned  by  a  corporation  or  other  legal 
t'tity  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
jnerica  or  a  constituent  state  or  other  political  entity 
jereof,  if  more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
:pttal  stock  or  other  beneficial  interest  in  such  legal 
j'tity  was  owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  natural  per- 
iod/ 25,   I960 


Trade  Relations  With  Rumania 

Department  Statement 1 
Press  release  158  dated  March  30 

In  the  course  of  negotiations  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic 
for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  concerning  fi- 
nancial questions  between  the  two  countries,  it 
was  mutually  agreed  that  a  settlement  of  these 
questions  would  contribute  to  the  development  of 
conditions  favorable  for  increased  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

With  the  conclusion  today  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ru- 
manian People's  Republic,  relating  to  financial 
questions,  the  two  Governments  affirm  their  desire 
to  see  an  expansion  of  peaceful  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  In  this  connection  the  two  Govern- 
ments have  agreed  to  exchange  and  to  disseminate 
by  appropriate  means  information  concerning  op- 
portunities for  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
They  have  agreed  also  to  facilitate  travel  to  their 
countries  by  commercial  representatives  and  offi- 
cials of  the  other  country.  As  conditions  permit, 
the  two  Governments  will  give  consideration  to 
such  additional  measures  as  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  expanded  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Rumania. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  welcome  the 
possibility  of  creating  through  such  efforts  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  expansion  of  peaceful  trade 
and  the  development  of  more  normal  trade  rela- 
tions which  should  also  serve  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing contacts  between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries. 


1  An  identical  statement  was  released  by  the  Ru- 
manian Government  on  Mar.  31. 


sons  who  were  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
or 

(c)  indirectly  owned  by  individuals  or  corporations 
within  subparagraphs  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  Article  through 
interests,  totalling  twenty-five  per  centum  or  more,  in  a 
Rumanian  legal  entity. 

Article  III 
The  sum  of  $24,526,370  referred  to  in  Article  I  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  made  up  as  follows : 

(a)  The  proceeds  resulting  from  the  liquidation  of 
assets  in  the  United  States  of  America  which  were  sub- 
ject to  wartime  blocking  controls  and  which  belonged  to 
the  Rumanian  Government  and  its  nationals,  other  than 
natural  persons,  amounting  in  value  to  $22,026,370. 

(b)  A  sum  of  $2,500,000  which  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  five  in- 
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stallments,  each  of  which  shall  be  in  the  amount  of 
$500,000.  The  first  installment  shall  be  paid  on  July  1, 
1960.  The  four  remaining  installments  shall  be  paid  on 
July  1,  1961,  July  1,  1962,  July  1,  1963,  and  July  1,  1964, 
respectively. 

Akticlk  IV 

As  from  the  date  of  this  Agreement,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  not  pursue  or  present 
to  the  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic 
claims  falling  within  the  categories  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  Article  I  of  this  Agreement,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  claimants  qualify  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
Article  I  and  Article  II  of  this  Agreement,  or  claims 
predicated  upon  obligations  expressed  in  other  than  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  of  America  arising  out  of  con- 
tractual or  other  rights  acquired  and  payable  prior  to 
the  date  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

The  distribution  of  the  lump  sum  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  Article  I  of  this  Agreement  falls  within  the 
exclusive  competence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  accordance  with  its  legislation,  with- 
out any  responsibility  arising  for  the  Government  of  the 
Rumanian  People's  Republic  therefrom. 

Article  VI 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
release  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  this  Agreement  its 
blocking   controls   over    all   Rumanian   property   in   the 
United  States  of  America. 

Article  VII 
The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  upon  the 
date  of  signature. 

Done  at  Washington  on  March  30,  1960,  in  duplicate,  in 
the  English  and  Rumanian  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic. 

For    the    Government    of    the    United    States    of 
America : 

Foy  D.  Kohler 

For   the   Government   of  the  Rumanian    People's 
Republic : 

R.  Manescu 

Exchanges  of  Letters 

U.S.  LETTER  ON   INTERPRETATION  OF  ARTICLE  III 

Washington,  March  30, 1960 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (a)  of  Article  III  of  the  Agreement  signed 
on  this  date.  In  connection  with  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  concerning  this  Article,  I  wish  to  inform 
you  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  inform  the  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's 
Republic  of  the  final  figure  representing  the  value  of  the 
proceeds  resulting  from  the  liquidation  of  assets  in  the 
United  States  of  America  which  were  subject  to  wartime 
blocking  controls  and  which  belonged  to  the  Rumanian 
Government  and  its  nationals,  other  than  natural  per- 
sons, when  this  is  determined  by  the  appropriate  United 
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States  agencies.  It  is  understood  that  any  possible  di 
ferences  between  the  figure  set  out  in  paragraph  (a)  < 
Article  III  and  the  final  figure  furnished  by  the  Unitt 
States  Government  will  not  give  rise  to  or  affect  ar 
rights  or  obligations  between  the  two  Governments. 

I    shall   appreciate   receiving   Your   Excellency's   co:, 
firmation  of  the  above  understanding. 

Accept,    Excellency,    the    assurances    of    my    highe 
consideration. 

Foy  D.  Kohler 
Chairman 

His  Excellency 

Radu  Manescu, 

Chairman,  Delegation  of  the  Rumanian  People's  RepuM 

RUMANIAN  REPLY 

Washington,  March  SO,  1960 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  recei 
of  your  letter  of  this  date  which  reads  as  follows : 
[text  of  U.S.  letter] 
I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  that  I  fully  agree  with  t 
understanding  expressed  above. 

Accept,    Excellency,    the    assurances    of    my    high( 
consideration. 

R.  Manescu! 
Chairman 
His  Excellency 
Foy  D.  Kohler, 
Chairman,  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  Amerk 

RUMANIAN   LETTER  ON  TRANSMISSION   OF  U.S.  TREASU 
CHECKS  TO  RUMANIA 

Washington,  March  30, 1960 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  re«; 
discussions  between  representatives  of  the  Government ' 
the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  and  the  Government  I 
the  United  States  of  America  regarding  the  restrict!  i 
contained  in  the  regulation  of  the  Government  of  U 
United  States  of  America  known  as  Treasury  Departmt: 
Circular  655  concerning  the  transfer  of  money  fm 
United  States  public  funds  to  payees  in  Rumania. 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  inform  you  that: 
(a)  The  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Repi- 
lie  places  no  obstacles  or  limitations  preventing  recipien 
of  allowances,  social  security  payments,  military  pensii 
or  other  payments  by  the  United  States  authorities,  fr  i 
holding  checks  for  such  payments  in  accordance  with  (t 
isting  regulations  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Reputi 
and  from  converting  them  at  the  most  favorable  prevf- 
ing  rate  for  remittances  to  private  persons,  at  present 
lei  to  the  dollar  plus  6  lei  representing  an  exchange  p- 
mium  of  100%. 

.(b)  The  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Rep- 
lie  places  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  beneficiaries  I 
Rumania  who  may  have  various  claims  against  Unii 
States  remitting  agencies  (such  as  the  Social  SecurP 
Administration,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  s? 
other  agencies  concerned)  furnishing  such  agencies  sU 
information  and  documentation  as  may  be  required  1 
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United  States  law  in  connection  with  these  claims  and 
joniuiunicating  directly  or  indirectly  with  respect  to 
;hese  matters  with  the  American  authorities  concerned. 

In  accordance  with  the  understanding  we  have 
reached,  I  will  appreciate  receiving  your  confirmation 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
taking  into  account  the  above  assurances,  agrees  to  re- 
'move  the  restrictions  contained  in  Treasury  Department 
Circular  655. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

R.  Manescu 
Chairman 

J.S.  REPLY 

Washington,  March  80, 1960 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt 
)f  your  letter  of  this  date  which  reads  as  follows : 
[text  of  Rumanian  letter] 
I  hereby  confirm  that,  in  view  of  the  assurances  con- 
fined in  your  letter,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
if  America  will  amend  Circular  No.  655  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ca,  so  as  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the  transfer  of 
noney   from   United   States  public  funds  to  payees  in 
lumania. 
Accept,    Excellency,    the    assurances    of    my    highest 
onsideration. 

For  D.  Kohlee 
Chairman 

I.S.  LETTER  ON   RUMANIAN    DOLLAR    BOND    OBLIGATIONS 

Washington,  March  SO,  1960 
|  Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Agree- 
ment signed  today  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic 
'elating  to  financial  questions  between  our  countries. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
aken  note  of  your  proposal  to  include  within  this  Agree- 
ment the  dollar  bond  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
he  Rumanian  State,  owned  by  American  nationals  and 
•ayable  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
iot  been  in  a  position  to  agree  to  your  proposal,  inter  alia, 
fince  it  follows  the  practice  of  leaving  such  matters  for 
i  egotiation  between  the  debtor  government  and  the  bond- 
holders or  their  representatives. 

■  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Government  of  the 
tumanian  People's  Republic,  by  putting  forward  the  pro- 
posal mentioned  above,  has  taken  note  of  the  outstanding 
|Uimanian  dollar  bond  obligations,  and  it  expresses  its 
jutention  to  settle  these  obligations  with  the  bondholders 
r  their  representatives. 

I  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  confirm  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dollar  bond  obligations  to  be  separate  and 
listinct  from  and  without  effect  on  the  other  matters 
jrithin  the  scope  of  the  Agreement  signed  today. 
j  I  shall  appreciate  receiving  your  Excellency's  confirma- 
tion of  the  above  understanding. 


Accept,    Excellency,    the    assurances    of    my    highest 
consideration. 

Foy  D.  Kohleb 
Chairman 

RUMANIAN  REPLY 

Washington,  March  SO,  1960 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  this  date  which  reads  as  follows : 
[text  of  U.S.  letter] 
I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  that  I  fully  agree  with  the 
understanding  expressed  above. 

Accept,    Excellency,    the    assurances    of    my    highest 
consideration. 

R.  Manescu 
Chairman 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.     Done  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8,  1945.     59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Republic  of  Cameroun,  March 
30,  1960. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Dated  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Union  of  South  Africa,  March 
9,  1960. 

Telecommunications 

North  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement  and 
final  protocol.  Signed  at  Washington  November  15, 
1950.  Enters  into  force  15  days  after  the  deposit  of 
ratification  or  adherence  by  at  least  three  of  the  follow- 
ing four  countries,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Cuba,  February  17,  1953 ;  Can- 
ada    (with    a    reservation),   April    7,    1957;    United 
States,  April  4,  1960. 
Entered  into  force:  April  19,  1960. 


BILATERAL 


Japan 

Agreement  for  a  third-country  technical  assistance  train- 
ing program  in  Japan.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Tokyo  March  23,  1960.  Entered  into  force  March  23, 
1960. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  relating  to  a  weapons  production  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  The  Hague  March  24, 
1960.  Entered  into  force  provisionally  March  24,  1960. 
Enters  into  force  definitively  on  the  date  the  United 
States  is  notified  that  the  approval  constitutionally  re- 
quired in  the  Netherlands  has  been  obtained. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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New  Zealand 

Agreement  providing  for  a  grant  to  assist  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and 
materials.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Welling- 
ton March  23, 1960.     Entered  into  force  March  23,  1960. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  December  24,  1958,  as  amended  (TIAS  4147, 
4223,  and  4333 ) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo 
March  26,  1960.     Entered  into  force  March  26,  1960. 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  July  29,  1959  (TIAS  4283).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  March  26,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  March  26,  1960. 

Zanzibar 

Parcel    post    agreement    and    regulations    of    execution. 
Signed  at  Zanzibar  October  20  and  at  Washington  De- 
cember 30,  1959. 
Enters  into  force:  May  1, 1960. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Signed  at  Bonn  March  9  and  May  23,  1959.  Entered  int<« 
force  May  26,  1959.  With  related  note — Signed  at  Bonij 
July  31,  1959. 

Grant  for  Procurement  of  Nuclear  Research  and  Traininj  j 
Equipment  and  Materials.  TIAS  4371.   4  pp.   50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
China.   Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  Octobe  ( 
16  and  December  2,  1959.    Entered  into  force  Decembe 
2, 1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Special  Project  of  Assist 
ance.     TIAS  4372.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Turkey.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ankara  Novembe 
30,  1959.    Entered  into  force  November  30,  1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  4373.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Belgium,  amending  annex  B  to  agreement  of  January  27 
1950.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Brussels  October  2' 
and  December  1,  1959.  Entered  into  force  December  1 
1959. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

10^. 


TIAS  4375.     9  pi 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an< 
Uruguay,  supplementing  agreement  of  February  20,  1959 
as  supplemented.  Signed  at  Montevideo  December  J 
1959.  Entered  into  force  December  1,  1959.  With  ex 
change  of  notes. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities— Purchases  for  Syrian 
Pounds.    TIAS  4357.     7  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic— Signed  at  Cairo  November  14, 
1959.  Entered  into  force  November  14,  1959.  With  ex- 
change of  notes. 

Certificates    of    Airworthiness    for    Imported    Aircraft. 

TIAS  4358.    6  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington 
November  20,  1959.    Entered  into  force  November  20,  1959. 

United  States  Educational  Commission  in  Sweden.  TIAS 
4359.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Sweden,  amending  agreement  of  November  20,  1952.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Stockholm  November  20,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  November  20,  1959. 

Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Services— As- 
surances.  TIAS  4367.    2  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Liberia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Monrovia  April 
10  and  July  19, 1958.    Entered  into  force  July  19, 1958. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.    TIAS  4368.   4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  supplementing  agreement  of  September  19,  1957. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  December  7, 
1959.     Entered  into  force  December  7,  1959. 

Interchange  of  Patent  Rights  and  Technical  Information 
for  Defense  Purposes.    TIAS  4369.    15  pp.    100. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal    Republic    of    Germany.     Exchange    of    notes — 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  April  4-10 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 

News 

,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  4  which  appear  in 

this  issue 

af  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  158  and  159  of 

March  30  and  166  of  April  1. 

No. 

Date 

Subject 

167 

4/4 

Herter :  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. 

*168 

4/4 

Cultural  exchange  (Argentina). 

169 

4/4 

Program  for  visit  of  King  and  Queen  of 
Nepal  (rewrite). 

170 

4/5 

Parsons  :  Cherry  Blossom  Festival. 

171 

4/5 

Airport  improvements  in  Liberia. 

172 

4/5 

Air  transport  talks  with  Philippines. 

*173 

4/5 

Revisions  to  program  for  visit  of  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia. 

*174 

4/7 

Barrows     nominated     ambassador     to 
Cameroun  (biographic  details). 

175 

4/7 

Planning  expert  goes  to  Agadir,  Morocco 
(rewrite). 

*176 

4/7 

Revisions  to  program  for  visit  of  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia. 

fl77 

4/7 

Satterthwaite :      "Our     Role     in     the 
Quickening  Pace  Toward    Independ- 
ence in  Africa." 

178 

4/8 

Panama  credentials  (rewrite). 

179 

4/8 

Herter :  news  conference. 

180 

4/8 

Reply    to    Chilean    students'    letter    to 
President  Eisenhower. 

*181 

4/9 

Schedule  of  foreign  ministers  meeting. 

fl82 

4/8 

Rubottom:     "Toward     Better     Under- 
standing Between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America." 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  latter  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Some  Economic  Aspects  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


by  Under  /Secretary  Dillon 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  tonight  and  to  see 
once  again  many  members  of  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
during  your  1956  tour  of  Europe,  when  I  was 
Ambassador  to  France. 

The  Virginia  State  Chamber  is  unique  in  its 
sponsorship  over  the  past  decade  of  visits  to  key 
world  capitals.  These  visits,  which  you  so  aptly 
describe  as  "ventures  in  understanding,"  are  truly 
important. 

Never  before  in  history  have  the  personal  lives 
of  Americans  been  so  directly  and  so  gravely 
affected  by  the  actions  of  other  peoples  and  other 
nations.  We  can  maintain  our  position  in  the 
world  only  if  our  citizens  devote  time  and  effort 
to  understanding  the  pressing  international  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  The  United  States  must  face 
these  problems  boldly  and  courageously  if  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  free  and  prosperous  nation. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  your  next  ven- 
ture in  understanding  takes  you  this  summer  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  you  will  have  a  first- 
hand look  at  the  new  face  of  communism  under 
Premier  Khrushchev. 

Within  the  Soviet  Union  this  new  face  is  char- 
acterized by  an  easing  of  terroristic  repression, 
some  decentralization  of  power  and  authority, 
ind  increases  in  living  standards  sufficient  to 
naintain  the  incentives  of  the  Soviet  people  and 
lend  credence  to  Communist  promises  of  future 
xbundance. 

Its  outward  aspects  are  calls  for  total  disarma- 
nent  and  for  an  easing  of  world  tensions — both 
o  be  accomplished  on  Communist  terms — accom- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  on  Apr.  15  (press  release 
195). 
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panied  by  challenges  to  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  free  world  to  compete  in  what  Soviet  lead- 
ers call  "peaceful  coexistence."  When  Soviet 
leaders  talk  of  "peaceful  coexistence,"  they  mean 
competition  under  their  rules — with  all  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  communism. 

Communism's  new  face  is  supported  by  enor- 
mous and  growing  military  power  and  by  a  high 
rate  of  economic  growth.  Because  Soviet  rulers 
now  appear  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  general 
war,  they  are  increasingly  anxious  to  realize  their 
expansionist  ambitions  through  nonmilitary  tac- 
tics— through  diplomacy,  trade,  economic  aid, 
propaganda,  and  subversion.  They  are  concen- 
trating upon  economic  and  technical  achievements 
and  counting  on  material  progress  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  act  as  a  powerful  example  and  magnet 
in  the  free  world's  newly  developing  areas. 

No  matter  what  the  nature  of  Soviet  tactical 
maneuvering  in  the  years  ahead,  "coexistence"  will 
be  marked  by  unrelenting  Communist  determina- 
tion and  pressure  to  subvert  and  control  all  other 
states.  For  their  goal,  as  every  Soviet  leader  from 
Lenin  to  Khrushchev  has  openly  proclaimed,  is  a 
world  in  which  only  communism  shall  prevail. 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal  the  Soviet  Union  has 
mounted  a  determined  and  resourceful  drive  to 
penetrate,  influence,  and  eventually  capture  the 
newly  developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  utilizing  skillful  propaganda  and 
trade-and-aid  techniques.  The  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  underprivileged  peoples  in  these  areas  are 
no  longer  content  merely  to  exist.  They  know 
that  there  is  a  better  way  of  life  than  their  age-old 
poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  improve  their  lot.  The  Soviet  bloc  seeks 
to  capitalize  on  this  surge  for  economic  and  social 
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progress  and  is  giving  major  attention  to  the  newly 
developing  areas  in  its  announced  drive  to  conquer 
the  world  by  all  means  short  of  war. 

Communist  Economic  Offensive 

This  side  of  communism's  new  face  began 
emerging  after  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953.  Pre- 
viously Soviet  leaders  had  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  they  couldn't  care  less  about  the  prog- 
ress of  the  newly  developing  areas.  Mindful, 
however,  of  the  success  of  our  trade  and  aid  pro- 
grams in  keeping  nations  weakened  by  World  War 
II  from  falling  into  the  Communist  orbit,  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  trained  its  sights  on  selected  target 
countries  which  it  considers  most  vulnerable  to 
Communist  blandishments. 

Beginning  modestly  with  $11  million  in  1954, 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  rapidly  raised  its  annual 
levels  of  economic  aid  to  free-world  countries. 
Last  year  nearly  a  billion  dollars  was  added.  By 
the  close  of  1959  bloc  commitments  of  economic 
aid  totaled  $2y2  billion.  So  far  this  year  nearly 
six  hundred  million  more  dollars  has  been 
committed. 

About  90  percent  of  these  totals  has  been  con- 
centrated on  only  13  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  bloc  has  enhanced  the  effectiveness  of  its  as- 
sistance by  making  quick,  long-term,  lump-sum 
agreements  and  by  concentrating  on  projects 
which  have  a  visual  political  and  psychological 
impact. 

Communist  aid  offers  have  typically  involved 
both  the  sending  of  bloc  technicians  to  newly 
developing  countries  and  the  training  of  nationals 
of  these  countries  in  bloc  institutions.  In  1959 
there  were  more  than  5,000  nonmilitary  Commu- 
nist technicians  in  newly  developing  areas.  Dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  nearly  4,000  students  and 
trainees  have  studied  in  Communist  countries. 

The  bloc  has  carefully  tied  its  aid  drive  in  with 
expanded  offers  of  trade.  Communist  trade  with 
the  newly  developing  countries  has  nearly  tripled 
from  some  $800  million  in  1954  to  considerably 
more  than  $2  billion  in  1958.  During  the  first 
half  of  last  year — the  latest  period  for  which  com- 
plete figures  are  available — it  totaled  more  than 
a  billion.  As  with  aid,  much  of  this  increase  is 
concentrated  in  a  relatively  few  countries.  Some 
of  them  are  now  doing  sizable  percentages  of  their 
total  trade  with  the  bloc.  However,  the  principal 
significance  of  bloc  trade  is  not  its  relative  share  in 


the  total  trade  of  these  countries  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  adroitly  timed  and  shaped  to  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  political  effect,  both  by  relieving 
exporting  countries  of  burdensome  surpluses  and 
by  offering  much-desired  capital  goods  on  easy 
and  supposedly  favorable  terms. 

The  short-term  objective  of  this  new  Commu- 
nist activity  is  to  provoke  and  capitalize  on 
tensions  between  the  less  developed  and  the  more 
developed  nations  of  the  free  world.  The  long- 
range  aim  is  to  create  climates  and  attitudes  in 
the  newly  developing  areas  which  will  be  con- ' 
ducive  to  eventual  Communist  takeover. 

The  Soviets  are  striving  to  equate  communism 
with  progress  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  these 
regions,  in  order  to  make  them  more  susceptible 
to  Communist  propaganda.  It  is  an  effort  which 
must  be  viewed  with  deadly  seriousness.  It  chal- ; 
lenges  the  whole  system  of  the  free  world  and 
particularly  the  concept  of  economic  freedom; 
which  underlies  our  free  political  and  social 
institutions. 

Importance  of  U.S.  Economic  Growth 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  must' 
strengthen  our  own  economy  and  our  own  inter- 
national economic  position.  This  is  vital  because 
our  privileged  economic  status  has  endowed  us 
with  the  role  of  leadership  in  the  free  world  and 
because  our  powerful  economy  has  radiating 
effects  throughout  the  entire  free  world. 

The  goal  of  domestic  economic  growth  is  closely 
related  to  success  in  our  efforts  to  help  the  newly 
developing  areas.  Growth  at  home  makes  it  easier 
for  us  to  allocate  the  resources  we  must  devote 
to  fostering  growth  abroad.  It  also  helps  to  pro- 
vide an  expanding  and  stable  market  for  other 
countries  of  the  free  world,  many  of  which  must 
trade  in  order  to  exist. 

Equally  important,  growth  at  home  provides 
confidence  abroad  in  a  free-enterprise  economy  as 
a  means  of  achieving  healthy  progress.  It  pro- 
motes confidence  in  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
worthy  of  emulation  in  the  struggle  to  which  we 
have  been  challenged  by  communism. 

A  high  rate  of  growth  should  be  our  goal  even 
if  communism  simply  didn't  exist.  But  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  industrial  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  expanding  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  8  percent,  compared  with  our  own  annual 
rate  of  about  4i/2  percent.    The  Soviet  Union  con- 
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tinually  uses  the  comparison  of  these  growth  rates 
to  project  its  own  Communist  image  to  the  newly 
developing  countries  as  the  ideal  blueprint  for 
economic  progress.  It  would,  of  course,  take  the 
Soviets  many  years  to  make  good  their  boast  of 
"catching  up  and  surpassing"  us.  But  catch  up 
they  will — unless  we  bestir  ourselves.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  complacent,  especially  when  we  re- 
flect that,  with  an  annual  gross  product  only  45 
percent  of  our  own,  the  Soviets  are  able  to  match 
our  military  capacity. 

A  major  instrument  for  stimulating  our  own 
growth  is  foreign  trade.  Although  the  United 
States  is  now  the  largest  single  exporter  in  the 
world,  we  got  that  way  almost  by  accident.  Our 
domestic  market  is  so  huge  that  export  sales  have 
been  regarded  by  some  of  our  producers  as  an 
extra  bonus.  But  if  we  are  to  grow  and  prosper 
and  meet  the  challenges  of  the  times,  we  must 
work  to  increase  our  exports. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  war  we 
had  no  problem  with  exports  because  we  were  the 
only  large-scale  producer.  Our  sales  were  limited 
solely  by  the  availability  of  dollars  in  other  coun- 
tries. To  use  the  vernacular,  our  exporters  "never 
had  it  so  good."  Today,  however,  the  other  in- 
dustrialized free  nations  have  recovered  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  Our  friends  in  Europe  and 
Japan  provide  strong  competition.  In  some  areas 
their  costs  of  production  are  lower  than  ours.  In 
many  others  this  is  not  the  case.  But  they  work 
night  and  day  to  increase  their  exports.  This  is 
ihe  normal  situation  for  an  industrialized  nation 
•mch  as  ours.  We  Americans  must  give  exports 
"he  same  sort  of  priority  and  attention. 

Over  the  past  15  months  we  in  Government 
|iave  been  working  to  persuade  our  friends  and 
dlies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  to  eliminate 
liscriminations  against  our  exports  which  were 
Originally  invoked  to  protect  their  meager  foreign 
ixchange  reserves  during  the  postwar  period  of 
J  he  so-called  "dollar  shortage."  Fortunately  the 
jieed  to  do  away  with  discriminations  against  dol- 
lar goods  imposed  to  meet  financial  problems  that 
jto  longer  exist  has  been  recognized  by  our  trading 
partners.  Great  progress  has  already  been  made. 
Ve  can  reasonably  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this 
ear  postwar  discriminations  against  our  exports 
fill  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
I  Our  efforts  to  open  markets  long  closed  to 
American  products  are  only  a  part  of  our  drive  to 
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expand  U.S.  exports.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  we 
are  constantly  seeking  reductions  of  tariffs  affect- 
ing our  exports  and  we  are  alert  to  forestall  the 
erection  of  new  barriers  to  American  products. 

A  case  in  point  involves  one  of  Virginia's  prime 
products:  tobacco.  Those  of  you  who  are  in- 
terested in  tobacco  exports  are  concerned,  I  know, 
with  the  problems  posed  by  the  proposed  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  customs  tariff  of  30  percent 
ad  valorem  on  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

We  in  the  Department  of  State  fully  share  the 
concern  of  the  American  tobacco  industry.  We 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  obtain  a  reduc- 
tion in  this  proposed  tariff  and  to  have  it  con- 
verted to  a  specific  duty.  We  have  used  both 
formal  and  informal  means  to  express  our  views 
to  the  Common  Market  countries.  If  these  repre- 
sentations are  not  fruitful,  we  shall  vigorously 
press  our  case  in  the  forthcoming  review  of  the 
proposed  Common  Market  tariff  at  next  Septem- 
ber's session  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  And  we  shall  continue  to  urge  both 
the  European  Common  Market  and  the  European 
free-trade  area  to  pursue  increasingly  liberal  trade 
policies  toward  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  efforts 
will  be  successful.  But  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  we  must  maintain  our  own  liberal  trade 
policy  if  we  expect  other  countries  to  join  with 
us  in  liberalizing  and  expanding  trade  on  a 
worldwide  basis  with  resulting  benefits  for  all. 

The  Department  of  State  is  now  embarked  on 
an  intensified  new  program  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  other  Government  agencies  to 
stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  foreign  trade  in 
American  business  circles.2  We  are  working  en- 
ergetically to  provide  better  Government  facili- 
ties, both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  assist  American 
firms  to  sell  their  goods  and  services  in  foreign 
countries.  We  are  moving  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  commercial  staffs  abroad.  We  are 
giving  greater  attention  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  trade  fairs.  And  we  are  stepping 
up  our  efforts  to  promote  travel  to  the  United 
States. 

Despite  everything  that  we  in  Government  can 
do,  however,  this  is  essentially  a  task  for  private 
business.  The  basic  drive  must  come  from  the 
business  community,  not  only  in  its  own  best  in- 

*  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  560. 
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terest  but  in  the  national  interest  as  well.  For 
we  need  to  increase  our  exports  as  a  means  of 
retaining  our  position  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

The  renewed  ability  of  our  friends  and  allies 
to  compete  with  us  on  normal  terms  in  the  mar- 
ketplace is  actually  a  healthy  development.  It 
is  a  reflection  of  their  growing  economic  capacity 
to  contribute  more  and  more  to  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  free  world. 

Their  improved  financial  position  has  led  them 
to  assume  a  steadily  increasing  share  of  the  com- 
mon responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  free 
world.  For  example,  the  annual  military  ex- 
penditures of  our  NATO  allies  have  increased 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  each  of  the  past 
2  years.  Further  substantial  increases  are  in 
sight  for  1960. 

Our  newly  prospering  allies  are  also  playing 
a  stronger  role  in  speeding  the  growth  of  the 
developing  areas.  They  have  not  only  accelerated 
their  direct  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
needy  regions,  but  they  have  joined  with  us  in 
strengthening  the  free  world's  institutions  of 
economic  cooperation.  These  major  steps  include 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  billion-dollar  In- 
ternational Development  Association  to  comple- 
ment the  operations  of  the  World  Bank  and  crea- 
tion of  a  Development  Assistance  Group,3  through 
which  our  allies  and  ourselves  are  seeking  ways 
of  increasing  the  flow  of  capital  to  development- 
hungry  areas. 

Finally,  18  European  nations  have  joined  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  in  preliminary  steps 
to  reconstitute  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation.4  Once  the  reconstituted 
OEEC  is  a  reality,  we  should  be  able  to  collab- 
orate more  effectively  in  promoting  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  free  world  and  in  mobilizing 
the  resources  of  its  industrialized  members  to 
help  the  newly  developing  lands. 

Mutual  Security  Program 

The  increased  help  which  other  industrialized 
countries  are  making  available  to  newly  develop- 
ing areas  is  a  welcome  and  most  important  de- 
velopment.    However,  these  increased  contribu- 


8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  11,  I960,  p.  577. 
*For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 


tions  from  others  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  our  own  efforts,  which  must  be 
continued  at  adequate  levels  through  our  Mutual 
Security  Program  if  we  are  to  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge. 

This  includes  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  grants  to  nations  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Sino- Soviet  empire  whose  economies  are  otherwise 
unable  to  sustain  the  defense  establishments  they 
must  have  to  resist  Communist  military  pressure. 
It  includes  loans  for  sound  productive  purposes 
through  our  Export-Import  Bank  and  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  It  involves  furnishing  ideas 
and  skills  to  the  newly  developing  countries 
through  technical,  educational,  and  cultural 
programs. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of 
our  Mutual  Security  Program  through  loans; 
rather  than  grants,  wherever  feasible  and  appro-;1 
priate.  However,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our,' 
present  grant  aid  programs  were  created  to  answer 
two  compelling  needs :  first,  to  meet  political  and 
military  emergencies  in  the  Far  and  Near  East; 
either  in  response  to  direct  Communist  aggression 
or  to  crises  attending  the  birth  of  newly  independ^ 
ent  nations  in  conditions  of  instability  and  insecuv 
rity;  second,  to  enable  our  NATO  allies,  wk 
themselves  carry  a  substantial  and  ever-growing 
defense  burden,  to  equip  their  forces  with  the  very 
costly  modern  weapons  systems  which  are  essential 
to  our  collective  security  arrangements. 

The  imperative  needs  which  led  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  our  grant  aid  programs  are  still  largely 
with  us.  They  constitute  valid  and  compelling 
reasons  for  continuing  grant  aid.  Improving  con- 
ditions and  rising  national  incomes  will  eventually 
permit  many  of  the  recipient  nations  to  finance 
these  needs  out  of  their  own  resources.  But  unti. 
this  day  arrives,  we  must  be  prepared  to  provid< 
continued  grant  aid  where  it  is  urgently  requirec 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

I  sometimes  am  asked  whether  we  can  afforc 
the  Mutual  Security  Program.  It  is  a  questioi 
that  our  friends  in  the  newly  developing  area: 
hear  with  considerable  amazement,  when  they  con 
skier  our  privileged  position  in  the  world.  Yet  l 
is  sufficiently  prevalent  in  our  own  country  to  meri 
serious  attention. 

The  proposed  Mutual  Security  Program  for  fis 
cal  year  1961,  which  the  Congress  is  now  consider 
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ing,  would  consume  but  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States — a  GNP  that  is,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  by  far 
the  highest  in  the  world.  Expenditures  under  the 
program  would  represent  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  expenditures  proposed  for  our  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  frequently  overlooked  that  some  90  percent 
of  military  assistance  program  expenditures — and 
about  half  of  all  expenditures  under  the  economic 
assistance  programs — are  made  directly  in  the 
United  States.  The  volume  of  indirect  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States  resulting  from  the  pro- 
gram is  less  readily  measured.  But  it  is  consider- 
able, and  it  swells  our  export  total.  Several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  military  equipment  is 
purchased  each  year  by  nations  that  once  received 
military  assistance  but  are  now  in  a  position  to 
pay  for  their  maintenance  and  replacement  costs. 
In  actual  fact,  our  Mutual  Security  Program  has 
relatively  little  unfavorable  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments.  Our  problems  in  this  area  stem 
.almost  entirely  from  the  costs  of  maintaining  our 
iown  military  forces  abroad,  where  they  serve  a 
;vital  purpose  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

One  measure  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program's 
effect  on  our  own  economy  is  the  fact  that  many 
countries  now  buying  goods  in  the  United  States 
could  not  conceivably  be  doing  so  were  it  not  for 
!the  economic  resurgence  made  possible  by  mutual 
isecurity  efforts  of  the  past.  We  confidently  antic- 
ipate that,  as  more  and  more  of  the  newly  devel- 
oping countries  achieve  expanding  economies  with 
pur  assistance,  they  will  become  increasingly  im- 
portant customers  of  the  United  States  and  will 
wentually  make  significant  contributions  to  our 
jswn  economic  growth  through  normal  channels 
>f  trade. 

It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  we  not  only 
pan  afford  the  Mutual  Security  Program  but  that 
ve  cannot  afford  not  to  channel  the  small  frac- 
tion of  our  national  income  which  it  represents 
into  a  program  designed  to  protect  and  to  promote 
bur  own  best  interests.  Our  proposed  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  is  at  the  minimum  level  consistent 
Ivith  United  States  national  security  and  foreign- 
policy  objectives.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  us  to  sur- 
vive in  peace  and  freedom  and  prosperity,  by  help- 
ng  our  friends  and  allies  to  do  the  same. 

We  cannot,  however,  sustain  the  cause  of  free- 


dom solely  by  helping  other  peoples  to  achieve 
material  progress.  What  peoples  in  all  lands 
want,  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  is  the  opportunity 
to  satisfy  their  spiritual  hunger.  We  must  re- 
member that  America  stands  for  infinitely  more 
than  material  progress.  America  to  countless  mil- 
lions is  a  symbol  of  freedom  in  which  the  personal 
dignity  of  man  is  the  all-important  reality.  All 
that  we  do  must  be  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
spiritual  vitality  of  our  free  society.  This  is  a 
task  worthy  of  our  heritage  and  consistent  with 
the  lofty  spiritual  and  humanitarian  concepts  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded. 


Western  Foreign  Ministers  Meet 
To  Prepare  for  Summit  Conference 

As  part  of  the  continuing  preparations  among 
the  Western  Powers  for  the  meeting  of  Chiefs  of 
State  and  Heads  of  Government  which  will  begin 
at  Paris  on  M ay  16,  a  series  of  meetings  of  Foreign 
Ministers  took  place  at  Washington  on  April  12, 
13,  and  1^.  Following  are  the  texts  of  agreed 
press  statements  made  at  the  close  of  the  four 
principal  sessions. 


STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  12 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France  [Maurice 
Couve  de  Murville],  the  United  Kingdom  [Sel- 
wyn  Lloyd],  and  the  United  States  [Secretary 
Herter]  met  in  Washington  on  April  12  to  discuss 
questions  relating  to  the  meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of 
State  and  Heads  of  Government  which  begins  in 
Paris  May  16. 

They  reached  agreement  on  certain  general 
matters  relating  to  the  Summit  and  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  state  of  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  several  working  groups  which  will  be  reviewed 
in  detail  in  the  meetings  later  this  week. 

The  Ministers  confirmed  the  desire  of  their 
Governments  to  approach  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment meeting  in  a  constructive  spirit.  They  em- 
phasized the  need  to  solve  outstanding  problems 
by  negotiation  and  not  by  force  or  unilateral 
action.  They  expressed  the  desire  of  their  Gov- 
ernments to  negotiate  reasonable  solutions  to  these 
problems  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 


Aay  2,   7960 
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The  North  Atlantic  Council  will  be  informed 
of  the  present  Washington  discussions  and  con- 
sulted as  preparations  for  the  Paris  meetings 
proceed. 

STATEMENT  ON  GERMANY,  INCLUDING  BERLIN, 
APRIL  13 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  Federal 
Kepublic  of  Germany  [Heinrich  von  Brentano], 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  met 
on  April  13  in  Washington  to  review  the  interim 
report  submitted  by  the  quadripartite  working 
group  on  Germany,  including  Berlin.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  work  of  the  group  in  preparing  the  uni- 
fied Western  position  to  be  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Chiefs  of  State  and  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment which  begins  in  Paris  on  May  16.  Directives 
were  issued  by  the  Ministers  for  the  final  phase  of 
the  working  group's  deliberations. 

In  accordance  with  regular  practice  a  report 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  is 
being  submitted  to  the  permanent  representatives 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  The  Ministers 
agreed  that  a  report  of  the  working  group,  taking 
into  account  the  directives  agreed  upon  today  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers,  should  be  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  in  Istan- 
bul from  May  2  to  4. 

The  Ministers,  finding  themselves  in  agreement 
on  the  Western  position  on  Germany,  including 
Berlin,  decided  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  hold  a 
further  meeting  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  April 
14,  on  this  subject. 


STATEMENT  ON  DISARMAMENT,  APRIL  13 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada  [Howard  C. 
Green],  France,  Italy  [Antonio  Segni],  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  reviewed 
and  approved  a  report  from  their  representatives 
in  Geneva  on  the  course  of  the  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations now  in  progress  within  the  Ten-Nation 
Disarmament  Conference 1  in  relation  to  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  State  and  Heads 
of  Government  in  Paris.  They  recalled  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  United  Nations  General 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4,  1960,  p.  511. 
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Assembly  of  November  20,  1959,2  which  expressed 
the  hope  that  measures  leading  toward  the  goal 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive international  control  will  be  worked  out  in 
detail  and  agreed  upon  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  consider  that  the  ap- 
proach reflected  in  the  Western  proposals  repre- 
sents the  surest  and  most  effective  way  of  moving 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  secure,  free,  and 
peaceful  world  in  which  there  shall  be  disarma- 
ment under  effective  international  control. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  expressed  the  hope  that 
agreement  would  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible 
in  these  negotiations  on  measures  of  disarmament 
to  be  attained  by  balanced,  phased,  and  safe- 
guarded agreements  which  must  be  observed  and 
verified  by  an  appropriate  international  organiza- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.- 
At  the  same  time  they  agreed  that  their  represent, 
atives  should  give  thorough  consideration  to  any 
practical  disarmament  proposal  which  would  pre^ 
serve  the  security  of  all  the  nations  concerned  and1 
which  would  pave  the  way  for  further  progressive 
measures  leading  toward  the  ultimate  objective 
In  this  connection  the  Foreign  Ministers  are  rev 
questing  their  representatives  in  Geneva  to  con 
tinue  their  efforts  to  achieve  the  early  identifica 
tion    and    consideration    of    areas    of    possible 
agreement. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  noted  that  the  negotia 
tions  will  be  pursued  within  the  Ten-Nation  Dis 
armament  Conference  until  April  29,  at  whicl 
time  the  formal  sessions  will  be  recessed  unti 
June  7.  During  this  period  of  recess  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Five  Western  Powers  will  review 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  and  advise  the  For 
eign  Ministers  in  preparation  for  the  May  meetinj 
of  the  Chiefs  of  State  and  Heads  of  Governmenl 


STATEMENT  OF  APRIL  14 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  expressed  thei 
satisfaction  with  the  useful  progress  achieved  i 
the  series  of  conferences  at  the  Ministerial  lev< 
held  in  Washington  to  prepare  for  the  Chiefs  c 
State  and  Heads  of  Government  conference  i 
Paris.     Preparations  are  well  advanced  for  tl 

2  For  text,  see  iUd.,  Nov.  23, 1959,  p.  766. 
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effective  presentation  of  the  Western  positions  at 
the  Summit. 

The  Ministers  expressed  their  appreciation  for 
the  helpful  participation  of  Secretary  General 
Spaak  [Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Secretary  General  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization],  For- 
eign Minister  von  Brentano  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Segni, 
and  Canadian  Foreign  Minister  Green  in  their 
discussions,  and  renewed  their  intention  to  inform 
and  consult  with  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
concerning  preparations  for  the  Summit. 


Under  Secretary  Dillon  To  Escort 
President  de  Gaulle  on  U.S.  Tour 

Press  release  192  dated  April  14 

Under  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  has  been  des- 
ignated escort  officer  for  President  de  Gaulle, 
following  the  state  visit  of  President  de  Gaulle  to 
Washington,  April  22-26. 

The  Under  Secretary,  who  served  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  France  from  1953  to  1957,  will  accompany 
President  de  Gaulle  and  his  party  during  their 
tour  of  New  York  City,  San  Francisco,  and  New 
Orleans.  Mr.  Dillon  will  return  to  Washington 
after  the  departure  of  the  President  of  France 
from  New  Orleans  for  the  French  West  Indies 
on  April  29. 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol,  will 
escort  President  de  Gaulle  during  his  visit  to 
Washington  and  will  remain  in  Washington  to 
escort  the  King  and  Queen  of  Nepal,  who  arrive 
on  April  27. 


President  Eisenhower  To  Visit 
Japan  and  Korea 

White  House  (Augusta,  Qa  >  press  release  dated  April  12 

The  White  House  announced  on  April  12  that 
the  President's  visit  lo  Japan  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Japanese- American  Centennial  would  take 
place  from  June  19  to  June  23.  While  in  Tokyo 
the  President  will  have  conversations  with  Prime 
Minister  Kishi  and  his  associates. 

The  President  will  also  make  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  on  June  22  in  response  to  a 


longstanding  personal  invitation  of  President 
Rhee,  with  whom  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  matters  of  common  interest.  The  Presi- 
dent has  long  desired  to  revisit  Korea,  where  the 
United  States  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  role 
played  by  the  United  Nations  in  preserving  Ko- 
rean independence. 


18th  Anniversary  of  Bataan 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  President  Carlos  P.  Garcia  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  on  the  occasion  of 
Bataan  Day,  April  9. 


White  House  press  release  dated  April  8 


April  7,  1960 


Dear  Mr.  President  :  Eighteen  years  ago  today 
Filipinos  and  Americans,  in  common  struggle 
against  tyranny,  gave  new  vigor  to  man's  quest  for 
peace  in  freedom.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
pause  each  year  to  observe  Bataan  Day  and  to 
remind  ourselves  that  liberty  and  justice  are,  in- 
deed, worth  whatever  price  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  pay. 

Eight  years  ago  Filipinos  and  Americans  were 
again  fighting  side-by-side  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Free  World.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  continue  to  work  together  to  this  end,  and  it 
is  my  profound  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  safe- 
guard our  integrity  without  having  thrust  upon  us 
again  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms.  The  goals 
of  our  two  peoples — the  spiritual  and  material  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  a  free  society  dedicated  to 
peace  and  justice — are  deeply  ingrained.  The  fact 
that  they  correspond  to  the  aspirations  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  our  fellow  men  should 
strengthen  our  determination  to  defend  this  herit- 
age against  any  who  would  deny  it  to  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend through  you,  Mr.  President,  my  deep  respect 
and  affection  for  the  Filipino  people  and  their 
dedication  to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  May  we 
continue  to  draw  common  inspiration  from  the 
symbol  of  Bataan. 

With  high  esteem, 
Sincerely, 

Dwiqht  D.  Eisenhower 


May  2,   I960 
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Our  Role  in  the  Quickening  Pace  Toward  Independence  in  Africa 


by  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  address  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy,  whose  sessions  this  year 
will  examine  the  present  course  of  American  for- 
eign policy.2  Our  session  this  afternoon  comes 
under  the  general  heading,  "Is  America  Involved 
in  the  Nationalist  Ferment  in  Africa?"  I  shall 
attempt  to  set  forth  briefly  why  and  how  we  are 
involved  and  what  the  future  may  hold  for  our 
relations  with  the  independent  states  of  Africa. 
Previous  speakers  have  already  given  major  atten- 
tion to  the  northern  and  southern  areas  of  the  con- 
tinent. Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  toward  recent  developments  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  has  been  made  known  both  in 
Washington 3  and  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.*  My  remarks  are  accordingly  di- 
rected in  general  to  the  great  belt  of  tropical 
Africa,  where  at  present  social  and  political 
changes  are  moving  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Our  Moral  and  Historic  Role  in  Africa 

I  think  it  may  be  held  that  since  the  American 
Kevolution  the  American  people  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  movement  of  any  peoples  anywhere 
in  the  world  toward  self-determination,  self-gov- 
ernment, and  independence.  The  founders  of  our 
Nation  and  our  great  statesmen  have  fully  realized 
and  articulated  this  fact,  knowing  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  independence  was  based  would 
have  effect  far  beyond  their  time  and  beyond  our 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  8 
(press  release  177  dated  Apr.  7) . 

2  For  an  address  by  R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Inter-American  Affairs,  see  p.  693. 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11, 1960,  p.  551,  footnote  8. 
4  Ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1960,  p.  667. 


shores.  Abraham  Lincoln  called  for  the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  all  mankind,  believing  that  neither 
his  country  nor  the  world  could  long  survive  half 
free  and  half  slave.  In  the  rush  of  modern  events 
I  think  we  sometimes  forget  the  strong  and  endur-  J 
ing  currents  which  our  example  set  in  motion.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  have  a  monopoly  on  these  ideals, 
for  they  have  been  given  impetus  by  the  great  lib- 
eral societies  of  Europe  and  have  been  jointly 
enunciated  in  such  historic  documents  as  the  At- ' 
lantic  Charter. 

The  events  of  the  20th  century  have  brought  to 
the  surface  a  new  wave  of  change  which  has  car- 
ried hundreds  of  millions  of  people  to  independ- 
ence in  Asia,  in  the  Arab  world,  and  now  in  trop- 
ical Africa.  Here  "freedom"  in  various  languages 
is  the  catchword.  The  old  slogans  and  declara- 
tions of  our  independence  struggle  have  been  re- 
vived with  undiminished  force  and  meaning. 
These  phenomena  stir  a  spontaneous  response  and 
welcome  in  the  American  people  because  they 
spring  from  the  same  soil  in  which  our  own  past 
is  rooted. 

America  also  has  ties  with  Africa  of  a  more 
tangible  kind.  About  one-tenth  of  our  population 
has  its  origin  in  tropical  Africa.  We  have,  there- 
fore, a  special  interest  in  events  in  Africa,  an  in- 
terest, however,  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
those  of  our  population  who  had  their  origin  on 
that  continent  and  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  our  culture  and  its  expression.  I  might  also 
observe  that  our  own  problems  of  assimilating 
Americans  of  African  descent  into  our  free  society, 
an  issue  involved  in  our  Civil  War,  should  make  us 
view  with  some  humility  the  present  problems  of 
the  European  populations  which  now  control  the 
multiracial  states  in  Africa. 
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Again,  on  the  very  tangible  side,  we  helped  to 
establish  over  one  hundred  years  ago  the  free  state 
of  Liberia  as  a  home  for  freed  slaves  and  as  an 
example  of  the  principle  of  self-government  which 
remained  unique  in  tropical  Africa  until  the  20th 
century.  Its  name,  Liberia,  proclaims  its  status, 
and  its  capital,  Monrovia,  commemorates  the  Pres- 
ident under  whose  administration  it  was  founded. 
Our  Government  has  always  had  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  Liberia,  and  American  investment 
and  free  enterprise  continue  to  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  its  economy. 

Our  governmental  and  cultural  relationships 
with  Africa  by  no  means  exhaust  our  long-term 
historic  association.  American  missionaries  in 
large  numbers  have  had  an  important  influence 
quite  apart  from  their  evangelical  mission.  Their 
mission  schools  have  provided  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  to  promising  students  who  had 
nowhere  else  to  turn.  These  men  and  women  now 
form  part  of  the  leadership  group  who  will  have 
to  cope  at  various  levels  with  the  independence 
which  their  people  have  achieved  or  may  achieve. 
Some  few  of  them  have  gone  on  to  universities  in 
the  parent  country  or  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  significant  that  from  this  number  have 
emerged  such  leaders  as  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah 
of  Ghana,  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanganyika,  and  Dr. 
Asikiwe  of  Nigeria.  Viewed  especially  in  the  light 
of  present  conditions,  the  educational  service  per- 
formed over  a  long  period  of  years  by  American 
and  other  Christian  missionaries  in  Africa  will 
have  an  abiding  beneficial  influence  on  the  new 
societies  now  being  formed. 

American  private  enterprise,  private  founda- 
tions, and  education  have  had  a  significant  influ- 
ence in  Africa.  The  preponderance  of  investment 
has  been  in  the  industrialized  Union  of  South 
Africa,  in  Liberia,  and  the  Rhodesias,  but  it  is 
increasing  in  those  newly  independent  countries 
which  have  established  a  friendly  climate  for 
foreign  capital.  The  foundations  are  conducting 
research,  consultative,  and  educational  programs 
in  many  countries  which  have  achieved  or  are  on 
the  way  to  achieving  independence.  The  metro- 
politan and  local  governments  generally  have  wel- 
comed these  efforts,  and  their  work  and  training 
will  be  of  great  assistance  not  only  to  new  govern- 
ments when  they  emerge  but  also  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  private  enterprise  in  plan- 
ning future  aid  and  investment  programs. 
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Our  Proper  Contemporary  Role  in  Africa 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  our  proper  con- 
temporary role  in  Africa.  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  largely  to  the  role  of  government.  I  use 
the  word  "proper"  advisedly  because,  as  this  audi- 
ence well  knows,  we  are  admonished  by  some  to 
"keep  hands  off"  and  urged  by  others  to  champion 
the  growing  nationalist  movement  in  Africa.  We 
are  charged  on  the  one  hand  with  interference, 
on  the  other  with  irresponsible  indifference.  We 
likewise  face  the  accusation  that  our  sympathies 
are  entirely  with  African  aspirations  and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  abandon  European  and  other 
minority  groups  who  have  made  their  permanent 
home  in  Africa.  We  do  not,  of  course,  subscribe 
to  the  belief  that  any  race  or  individual  in  Africa 
is  expendable.  Each  can  play  an  important  role 
in  the  future  development  of  Africa.  Between 
these  extremes  we  must  pursue  a  course  best  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  long-term  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  of  Africa,  and  of 
the  free  world  in  general. 

I  say  "proper"  also  because  we  did  not  play 
a  major  role  in  Africa  during  the  last  century, 
whereas  our  European  allies  have  major  interests 
of  long  standing  on  that  continent.  The  drama 
now  unfolding  is  one,  therefore,  in  which  the  Afri- 
cans and  Europeans  play  the  major  parts.  Our 
course,  in  view  of  our  varied  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting interests,  is  often  difficult  to  chart.  How- 
ever, we  shall  not  be  far  off  if  we  continue  to  be 
guided  by  our  firm  belief  in  the  evolution  of 
peoples  to  self-government  and  independence  by 
peaceful  means,  our  traditional  willingness  to  offer 
moral  and  material  assistance  to  peoples  striving 
to  maintain  stable  representative  governments,  and 
our  readiness  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
to  help  defend  duly  constituted  governments  and 
their  peoples  against  aggression. 

In  tropical  Africa  the  evolution  toward  inde- 
pendence has  been  and  continues  to  be  remarkable 
for  the  speed  and  nonviolence  of  the  transition. 
This  has  required  statesmanship,  tolerance,  and 
good  will  of  a  high  order  on  all  sides — by  the 
Africans  who  are  imbued  with  ardent  nationalism 
and  are  impatient  of  delay,  and  by  the  European 
powers  who  are  faced  with  major  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  decisions  and  adjust- 
ments. Our  proper  role  as  a  government  is  to 
play  the  role  of  a  friend  contributing  to  orderly 
transition  while  hoping  that  new,  strong,  and  vol- 
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untary  ties  will  be  established  between  the  new 
countries  and  the  former  administering  states. 
Certainly  both  stand  to  gain  from  such  a  relation- 
ship. 

I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  United  States  has  no  official  presence  in 
African  countries  while  these  changes  are  going 
on  or  until  they  become  independent.  On  the 
contrary  we  have  one  or  more  Foreign  Service 
establishments  in  most  of  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  continent,  29  United  States  Information 
Service  establishments,  as  well  as  International 
Cooperation  Administration  representatives  and 
programs  in  overseas  territories.  We  have  em- 
bassies in  11  independent  countries.  Significant, 
if  modest,  educational  exchanges  are  taking  place, 
and  the  President's  cultural  presentations  pro- 
gram is  bringing  American  artists,  musicians,  and 
athletes  before  African  audiences.  In  1958  and 
1959  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah5  and  President 
Toure 6  of  Ghana  and  Guinea,  respectively,  paid 
visits  to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Such  visits  express  the 
profound  interest  and  respect  of  the  American 
people  and  Government  for  these  new  nations  and 
their  leaders  as  they  embark  on  the  difficult  course 
of  liberty. 

I  should  like  to  comment  here  on  the  frequently 
expressed  doubts  or  fears  as  to  whether  the  people 
of  Africa  are  yet  ready  to  run  their  own  affairs, 
whether  they  have  sufficient  experience  with  self- 
government  to  assume  its  responsibilities,  whether 
they  will  not  fall  victims  of  governments  of  the 
extreme  right  or  left.  As  to  their  "readiness," 
I  believe  history  has  shown  that  this  is  almost  an 
academic  question.  Peoples  tend  to  acquire  inde- 
pendence, ready  or  not,  according  to  a  timetable 
more  or  less  of  their  own  making.  As  to  the  de- 
gree of  experience  with  self-government,  this 
varies  with  the  type  of  tutelage  received  from  the 
mother  country.  In  tropical  Africa,  for  example, 
we  are  witnessing  the  imaginative  evolution  of  the 
French  Community.  Its  members  have  moved  in 
a  short  period  of  time  from  typically  colonial 
status  toward  self-government  or  independence. 
Nigeria,  a  British  colony,  has  benefited  in  an  ex- 


*  For  texts  of  a  joint  statement  and  addresses  by  Mrs. 
Nkrumah,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1958,  p.  283. 

'  For  an  exchange  of  greetings  and  toasts,  the  text  of  a 
cultural  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Guinea,  and  a 
Joint  communique,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  719. 
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emplary  manner  from  education  and  civic  train- 
ing and  guidance  provided  by  Great  Britain  in 
preparation  for  independence  in  October  1960.  We 
have  the  dramatic  instance  of  the  Belgian  Congo, 
where  6  months  ago  neither  the  people  of  that  area 
nor  the  Belgian  Government  would  have  predicted 
the  independence  which  will  come  on  June  30  of 
this  year.  Yet  the  colonial  government  with  out- 
standing statesmanship  has  negotiated  with  Con- 
golese leaders  for  the  transfer  of  power  under 
the  optimum  conditions  time  will  allow. 

Now  as  to  the  character  the  new  governments 
will  have,  I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  experience  to 
date,  we  have  reason  to  be  optimistic.    Elections, 
both  in  still-dependent  and  in  independent  areas, 
have   been   generally   peaceful,   impressive,   and 
marked  by  a  very  large  turnout  of  voters.    The 
new  governments  are  responsive  to  the  will  of  the* 
people  and  have  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  populace.    In  some  cases  there  is  not  the  same 
respect  for  the  minority  opposition  that  is  custom- 
ary in  Western  democracies.    However,  we  cannot 
expect  Africa  to  follow  entirely  Western  patterns 
in  developing  democracy.    Ancient  African  local 
governmental  processes  accept  as  binding  the  con^, 
sensus  of  the  majority.    However,  in  African  so. 
cieties  where  the  tribal  and  chieftain  system  pre 
vailed  those  who  opposed  this  consensus  had  tc 
be  silent  or  leave  the  group — a  system  which  we 
might  consider  autocratic.    What  we  can  hope  foi 
with  considerable  confidence  is  the  steady  growth 
of  democratic  principles  based  on  respect  for  hu- 
man rights,  justice,  and  law.    We  must  expect  £ 
certain  instability,  trial,  and  error.     These  are 
after  all,  the  normal  problems  of  democracies 
which  we  experienced  in  full  measure  during  th< 
first  decades  of  our  independence.   What  would  b< 
most  helpful  at  this  time,  it  seems  to  me,  is  contin 
uing  evidence  of  America's  understanding,  conn 
dence,  and  willingness  to  assist  during  the  year: 
of  growth  and  adjustment  ahead. 

America's  Economic  Involvement  in  Africa 

Both  African  and  outside  observers  agree  thai 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the  principal  assistant 
required  by  the  emerging  states  of  tropical  Africs 
is,  first,  education  and  training— using  those  term! 
in  their  broadest  sense— and,  second,  developmen 
assistance,  which  includes  private  investment  an( 
public  financing.  President  Sekou  Toure  o 
Guinea,  when  he  was  in  the  United  States,  mad 
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the  pointed  observation  that  to  Africans  the  world 
is  divided  into  two  parts :  not  free  and  Communist 
but  developed  and  undeveloped;  and  that  they 
would  seek  development  assistance  from  wherever 
they  could  get  it,  without  regard  to  political 
considerations. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Africa's  needs  are 
great,  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  provided  by 
any  one  country.  The  metropolitan  powers  have, 
during  the  period  of  dependence,  provided  major 
economic  assistance  both  for  development  and  in 
the  form  of  administrative  expenditures.  In 
general  it  seems  that  substantial  assistance  from 
the  metropolitan  powers  will  continue  during  and 
after  the  transition  period  to  independence.  The 
value  of  this  type  of  support  for  last  year  is 
estimated  at  over  $500  million.  But  independ- 
ence shifts  certain  burdens,  and  the  metropolitan 
powers  are  unlikely  to  continue  to  provide  all 
the  costs  of  an  administration  which  they  have 
relinquished. 

The  United  States  has  but  lately  become  in- 
volved in  providing  a  share  of  the  educational, 
technical,  and  development  assistance  so  urgently 
needed  in  tropical  Africa,  Interest  of  American 
private  investment  in  West  Africa  is  strong  and, 
given  a  continued  receptive  climate,  should  in- 
crease. Government  and  the  private  foundations 
and  our  universities  are  making  a  significant  be- 
j  ginning  in  providing  education  and  training  for 
the  future  leadership.  There  are  now  over  1,700 
African  students  in  the  United  States.  But  by 
!  contrast  there  are  some  10,000  in  the  United  King- 
dom, a  similar  number  in  France,  and  an  un- 
determined number  in  Communist-bloc  countries. 
Next  year  our  Government  hopes  to  finance  500 
educational  exchanges,  400  of  them  to  bring  Af  ri- 
]  cans  to  this  country,  100  for  American  teachers, 
professors,  and  specialists  to  work  on  the  African 
Continent. 

Now  these  are  good  beginnings,  but  they  are 
not  good  enough.  The  facts  are  that  countries 
are  approaching  political  independence  without 
sufficiently  trained  leadership  and  technical  and 
managerial  skills  and  without  firmly  established 
[economic  and  social  institutions  and  systems  which 
[provide  the  foundations  for  secure,  confident, 
[African-governed  nations.  Present  United  States 
;  foreign  assistance  programs  are  not  adequate  in 
'Scope  or  size  to  be  responsive  to  the  dramatic 
changes  taking  place.    As  the  most  materially 
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favored  nation  in  the  free-world  community,  we 
must  accept  a  larger  responsibility  in  meeting  this 
challenge.  The  executive  branch  has,  therefore, 
proposed  to  the  Congress  a  special  program  for 
tropical  Africa  with  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$20  million  under  the  special  assistance  category. 
We  have  a  fresh  situation ;  we  are  attempting  to 
meet  it  in  a  fresh  manner.  President  Eisenhower 
in  presenting  this  proposal  to  Congress  said : 7 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  initial  effort  must  grow  sig- 
nificantly in  the  immediate  years  ahead  and  comple- 
ment similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  free  world 
nations  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  new  and  other 
developing  nations  in  Africa  to  manage  and  direct  their 
development  can  be  strengthened  and  increased  rapidly 
and  effectively. 

The  essential  character  of  the  special  program 
for  tropical  Africa  lies  in  its  intensive  concentra- 
tion on  key  education  and  training  problems  and 
on  regional  activities.  It  would  not  replace  our 
bilateral  technical  cooperation  under  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  but  it  would 
be  closely  related  to  it.  It  is  not  intended  that 
it  should  become  a  competitor  to  or  substitute  for 
assistance  from  other  free-world  sources.  It  is 
our  hope,  rather,  that  it  may  serve  to  encourage 
an  increase  in  assistance  from  other  free-world 
countries  and  international  and  national  organ- 
izations. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  no  single  country 
could  possibly  provide  the  economic  and  techni- 
cal assistance  required  by  Africa  in  the  coming 
years— a  continent  of  over  220  million  people, 
over  three  times  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
and  undeveloped  in  the  mid-20th  century  sense 
of  the  term.  Recognizing  this,  and  also  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  our  allies  are  providing  bilateral 
assistance  to  a  number  of  undeveloped  countries, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon  sug- 
gested to  the  European  countries  in  January  that 
the  principal  capital  exporting  countries  get  to- 
gether to  discuss  various  aspects  of  cooperation 
in  their  efforts.  The  suggestion  was  accepted 
and  last  month  the  group  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington.8  Known  as  the  Development  As- 
sistance Group,  the  members  are:  Belgium, 
Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  Portugal,  the  United  King- 

'  Ibid.,  Mar.  7,  1960,  p.  369. 

8  For  background,  see  ihid.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139,  and 
Apr.  11, 1960,  p.  577. 
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dom,    the    United    States,  and  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Economic  Community. 

At  this  meeting  primary  attention  was  directed 
toward  methods   and  means   of  improving  the 
flow  of  bilateral  aid.    Members  reported  on  their 
experience  and  problems  in  extending  financing 
and  promoting  economic  development  in  the  less 
developed  areas.     They  heard  reports  from  the 
International  Bank  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary  Fund.     Significantly,  I   think,  the  Group 
agreed  that  its  efforts  should  not  involve  discus- 
sion of  amounts  of  financing  for  particular  re- 
gions, countries,  or  projects.     In  other  words  it 
is  not  another  operating  agency  but  a  facilitating 
ways-and-means  body.     This   should   allay   the 
fears  expressed  by  some  undeveloped  countries 
that  the  capital  exporting  states  plan  to  "gang 
up"    on    them,    make    decisions    affecting    them 
without  consultation,  and  keep  them  in  a  posi- 
tion of  suppliers  of  raw  materials  to  the  indus- 
trialized economies.     Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.     The  Group  plans  to  continue 
its  activities  through  meetings  at  regular  inter- 
vals, the  next  to  be  in  about  3  months  in  Bonn, 
Germany. 

Now  I  have  gone  into  some  detail  on  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Group  because  it  could  be 
a  very  important  step  toward  reconciling  our 
own  and  other  free-world  countries'  sometimes 
desperate  approach  to  the  joint  problems  of  fur- 
nishing economic  aid.  It  is  a  step  away  from 
"going  it  alone"  and  toward  cooperative  efforts. 
As  one  commentator  put  it,  "The  Conference  well 
might  become  a  beacon  of  hope  in  a  vast  economic 
wasteland."  As  one  of  the  largest  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world,  Africa  could  be  a  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  of  its  work. 

In  considering  the  whole  area  of  economic, 
technical,  and  educational  assistance,  we  are  too 
often  inclined  to  act,  I  think,  as  though  all  moti- 
vation rests  with  us — "us"  meaning  the  developed 
countries.  This  is  not  a  healthy  or  natural  situa- 
tion. Important  initiatives  are  also  required  of 
the  countries  and  territories  to  be  assisted.  We 
may  take  the  area  under  discussion  this  after- 
noon as  an  example.  As  states  in  tropical  Africa 
move  toward  independence,  we  need  to  know  with 
some  preciseness  their  own  estimate  of  their  needs. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  "We  need  everything." 
We  cannot  plan  or  budget  on  that  basis  and  "shot- 
gun" aid  is  likely  to  have  a  worse  effect  than  none. 
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New  states  must  put  their  own  economic  andj 
fiscal  houses  in  order  so  that  aid  can  be  efficiently! 
channeled.  There  must  be  an  understanding  ofl 
the  processes  through  which  assistance  funds  are^ 
appropriated  in  democratic  countries.  Our  Con- 
gress has  an  inescapable  accountability  to  thi 
taxpayer  for  the  use  of  his  money,  and  I  woukfi 
hope  that  recipient  countries  would  understand 
this  and  not  regard  certain  strictures  on  the  us< 
of  grant  or  loan  funds  or  technical  assistance  aa 
evidence  of  "political  strings"  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  While  we  must  cut  the  redtap 
that  sometimes  binds  our  aid  programs,  some  con 
trols  over  them  are  a  mark  of  responsibility.  Ii 
the  field  of  free  enterprise,  new  governments  mus 
create  conditions  that  will  make  capital  investi 
ment  and  development  attractive  or  it  will  gt 
elsewhere. 

The  Regional  Approach 

Particularly  in  Africa  there  would  seem  to  h' 
advantages  in  a  regional  approach  to  assistance 
The  boundaries  of  the  present  political  division 
of  the  continent  were  in  many  instances  arbitrarily 
drawn  and  often  prevent  the  undertaking  of  eco- 
nomically or  socially  viable  projects. 

It  is  encouraging  that  African  leaders  are  awar 
of  this  problem  and  are  giving  some  consideration 
to  area  planning  from  the  development  point  o 
view.  We  can,  I  think,  do  much  to  encourag 
such  regional  and  cooperative  approaches  to  th 
many  common  developmental  problems  which  cor 
front  all  the  African  countries.  For  example,  i 
planning  the  special  program  for  tropical  Af rici 
which  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  proposing  t 
use  a  portion  of  the  funds  requested  to  suppoi 
and  sponsor  multicountry  conferences,  workshop 
and  seminars  as  training  programs  in  themselvt 
and  as  a  means  of  stimulating  cooperative  aj 
proaches  to  special  development  problems,  sue 
as  the  tsetse  fly,  which  closes  large  parts  of  tl 
continent  to  livestock  raising.  In  the  field  of  edi 
cation  we  will  propose  a  training  grant  program 
which  will  permit  Africans  from  several  countrii 
to  attend  various  African  schools  and  colleges. 

I  would  make  one  further  remark  on  the  sul 
ject  of  economic  assistance.  Aimless  benevolent 
is  not  the  objective  of  our  foreign  assistance  pr* 
grams.  Our  objective  is  to  strengthen  the  ecoi 
omies  of  underdeveloped  states  and  enrich  tl 
lives  of  their  people  so  that  democracy  will  T 
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i  satisfying  and  meaningful  to  them.  We  believe 
that  such  objectives  are  in  our  mutual  interest. 
To   accomplish   them   efficiently    there  must  be 

•  responsive     initiatives     from     the     cooperating 

i  sountries. 

We  must  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  whole 
question  of  regionalism  in  Africa  is  a  complex  and 
difficult  subject  with  far-reaching  political  over- 

■  tones.  While  I  believe  that  closer  associations  of 
African  countries  will  develop,  it  will  be  a  long 
process,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  the  peoples 

|  themselves  will  have  to  work  out. 
;   In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  from 

|  ;he  speech  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
earlier  this  week  in  Chicago  at  the  38th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters.9 Eeferring  to  efforts  which  the  United 
States  is  making  to  build  closer  relations  with  the 
lew  African  nations  and  the  concern  which  we 
lave  for  their  welfare  and  security  as  they  assume 
he  responsibilities  of  independence,  he  said : 

It  is  our  hope  that  they  can  devise  regional  arrange- 
aents  to  insure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and 

0  avoid  a  wasteful  and  dangerous  arms  race.  This 
pould  indeed  be  a  forward  step  toward  insuring  peaceful 
hange. 

Sommunism  and  Africa 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  study 
Communist  influence  and  involvement  in  Africa, 
put  I  believe  I  should  mention  it  if  for  no  other 
eason  than  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  The 
orces  of  international  communism  are  fully  aware 
f  the  opportunities  presented  to  exploit  for  their 
f'wn  political  ends  the  nationalist  movement  in 
ifrica.  They  have  been  doing  so  at  an  increasing 
late,  covertly  through  their  usual  methods  and 
vertly  through  rather  massive  economic  and 
jchnical  assistance  in  chosen  areas.  I  think  it  is 
;istimony  to  the  stability  and  good  sense  of  the 
African  people  that  communism  has  not  gained 
|  significant  foothold  on  the  continent.  The  pol- 
|:y  of  "positive  neutrality"  enunciated  by  some 
African  leaders  sometimes  leads  us  to  the  view, 
j^roneously  I  think,  that  the  new  African  states 
Ire  "soft"  on  communism.  There  is  more  evidence, 
J  believe,  that  Africans  who  have  but  recently 
|reed  themselves  of  foreign  control  will  not,  ex- 
jspt  by  force,  permit  themselves  to  come  imder  a 

1  'Ibid.,  Apr.  25, 1960,  p.  635. 


new  domination  alien  to  them  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

I  would  not  be  honest  if  I  did  not  admit  that 
we  are  concerned  over  the  impressive  assistance 
offers  that  the  Communist  bloc  have  made  in  Af- 
rica in  the  last  year  or  so.  If  these  programs  were 
only  what  they  seem  on  the  surface,  aid  to  the 
economy  and  technology  of  underdeveloped  soci- 
eties, there  would  be  little  cause  for  concern.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  new  govern- 
ments in  dire  need  of  the  assistance  of  technically 
developed  peoples  would  refuse  to  accept  such 
aid.  The  legitimate  concern,  it  seems  to  me,  stems 
from  the  fact  that  communism  uses  all  means  to 
attain  the  political  objective  of  communization 
and  control.  Economic  "cooperation"  is  only  one 
means,  but  it  could  be  an  effective  one  when  ap- 
plied to  peoples  who  lack  an  established  political 
and  economic  order  of  their  own.  However,  there 
are  many  indications  that  the  African  peoples  and 
leaders  will  be  vigilant  and  uncompromising  in 
rejection  of  all  political  subversion  masquerading 
as  friendship  and  assistance. 

Our  own  expanding  programs  of  cultural,  tech- 
nical, and  economic  collaboration  with  Africa 
stem  from  the  traditional  character  of  our  society, 
which  has  demonstrated  time  and  again  our  con- 
viction that  to  help  others  help  themselves  is  the 
path  of  enlightened  self-interest.  Our  motives 
are,  and  must  remain,  positive  and  not  negative — 
for  a  better  way  of  life  for  Africans,  not  against 
a  Communist  initiative  here  and  there.  We  have 
no  desire  to  see  Africa  become  a  cold- war  battle- 
ground. Such  a  development  would  be  as  distaste- 
ful and  unproductive  for  Africans  as  for  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  We  believe  that  the  maturing 
"African  personality,"  while  unique,  has  already 
cast  its  lot  with  free  men. 

The  United  Nations  and  Africa 

No  discussion  of  America's  relationship  to 
Africa  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
United  Nations.  Additional  contact  with  Africa 
comes  about  through  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  For 
example,  as  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
we  have  had  a  voice  in  the  future  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritories in  Africa,  although  all  seven  of  them  are 
or  were  administered  by  various  European  pow- 
ers. I  think  it  is  fine  testimony  to  their  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
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Nations  system  that  three  of  these  trust  territories, 
Cameroun,  Togo,  and  Somalia,  have  been  or  will 
be  granted  independence  in  1960  and  that  one 
other,  British  Cameroons,  may  determine  its  fu- 
ture status  within  the  year.  The  British  Cam- 
eroons elected  to  postpone  the  decision  in  a  plebis- 
cite held  under  U.N.  auspices  last  fall.  The 
United  Nations  has  so  far  been  unsuccessful,  I 
regret  to  say,  in  its  efforts  to  have  South- West 
Africa  put  under  trusteeship  or  under  some  other 
form  of  international  supervision.  It  remains 
under  mandate  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
where  it  was  placed  by  the  now  defunct  League  of 
Nations. 

The  United  States  is  a  strong  backer  of  the 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  programs  and 
of  the  specialized  agencies  working  in  the  fields  of 
health,  agriculture,  and  education.  We  are  also 
the  largest  contributor  of  funds  to  these  agencies 
and  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  I  think  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  the  U.S.  assessment  represents  about  a 
third  of  the  total  budgets  of  the  various  specialized 
agencies,  and  its  voluntary  contributions  amount 
to  40  percent  of  the  total  funds  available  to  the 
Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  and  to 
the  U.N.  Special  Fund.  By  formula  we  agree  to 
maintain  this  ratio  as  other  countries  increase 
their  contributions.  In  other  words  the  amount  of 
our  assistance  is  tied  to  the  confidence  which  other 
members  indicate  by  their  support  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  and  United  Nations  technical 
assistance. 

In  this  connection  we  have  noted  the  strong 
preference  which  some  leaders  of  independent 
African  nations  have  expressed  for  assistance 
through  the  United  Nations  rather  than  through 
bilateral  assistance.  Some  of  them  may  fear  that 
bilateral  assistance  will  involve  excessive  depend- 
ency upon  other  nations  or  that  such  assistance 
would  entail  conditions  which  might  detract  from 
their  sovereignty.  While  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions attached  to  virtually  all  forms  of  aid,  multi- 
lateral as  well  as  bilateral,  we  believe  the  record 
of  the  United  States  and  other  free  nations  in 
supplying  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance 
clearly  demonstrates  that  such  aid  will  not  be  used 
to  impair  the  freedom  or  independence  of  any  na- 
tion. At  the  same  time  there  are  sometimes  defi- 
nite advantages  connected  with  aid  through  the 
U.N.,  and  we  believe  that  both  U.N.  sources  and 


other  sources  will  be  needed.    As  I  have  noted,  ou) 
Government  is  the  heaviest  investor  in  the  United 
Nations  programs.    As  more  African  countries  at 
tain  independence,  I  foresee  their  sharing  to  aij 
increasing  extent  in  their  benefits.    I  also  believ' 
that  the  dynamic  developments  on  the  continent 
increase  both  the  obligation  and  the  opportunity 
for  the  United  Nations  to  expand  its  work.    Th^ 
Economic    Commission    for   Africa,   establishe 
with  headquarters  in  Addis  Ababa  in  1958,  shoul 
give  new  impetus  to  the  planning  of  effective  pre1 
grams  to  meet  the  social,  economic,  and  technics 
needs  of  the  African  people.    The  United  State 
has  observer  status  on  this  Commission  and  i 
following  its  progress  with  keen  interest. 

Through  the  United  Nations  our  Governmej 
also  becomes  involved  in  Africa's  political  an 
social  problems,  and,  conversely,  the  increasiri 
representation  of  African  states  in  the  world  o 
ganization  is  having  a  growing  impact.  The  on" 
nation-one-vote  system  in  the  General  Assemb) 
means  that  Africa  may,  before  very  long,  be  ah 
to  influence  strongly  the  resolutions  of  that  bod, 
which  tend  to  reflect  world  opinion.  In  the  pa; 
we  have  frequently  found  ourselves  at  variant 
with  the  African  states  on  issues  which,  we  thin, 
they  tend  to  view  from  a  local  or  continental  va  • 
tage  point.  It  is  understandable  that  these  m,' 
countries  should,  at  the  outset,  be  primarily  co- 
cerned  with  African  problems  and  attempt  > 
avoid  entanglement  in  wider  issues  which  thr 
may  feel  they  had  no  part  in  creating.  But  its 
our  hope  and  expectation  that  time  and  experiera 
and  the  full  acceptance  of  African  countries  irD 
world  councils  will  bring  us  closer  together  I 
positions  which  the  United  Nations  can  take  o 
advance  peace,  security,  and  international  ami'. 

Conclusion 

The  question  we  have  been  asked  to  discuss  t'fi 
afternoon  is  whether  America  is  involved  in  1* 
nationalist  ferment  in  Africa.  I  believe  you  vll 
agree  with  me  that  the  United  States  and  IB 
American  people  do  have  a  significant  invob- 
ment  in  African  affairs  and,  inevitably,  in  w 
nationalist  ferment  now  taking  place  on  that  ci- 
tinent.  In  the  past  this  involvement  has  been  :i- 
portant  but  limited  and  sporadic.  However,  wh. 
a  dramatic  new  era  dawning  over  Africa  we  re 
called  upon  to  play  a  new  and,  I  think,  a  mre 
positive  role  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  tlse 
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,  countries  and  in  sharing  with  them  our  human 
(  and  material  resources.  We  shall  not  play  it 
i  alone  but  in  concert  with  others  and  with  the 
ii  United  Nations.  The  United  States  has  strong 
i  historic,  cultural,  economic,   and  linguistic  ties 


with  tropical  Africa.  They  are  invaluable  assets 
with  which  to  develop  new  bonds  with  the  peoples 
of  Africa.  They  are  looking  to  the  United  States 
to  see  how  it  will  respond  to  their  needs  and  prob- 
lems.   I  am  sure  we  shall  not  be  found  wanting. 


Toward  Better  Understanding  Between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 


by  R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  x 


I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  represent  the  Depart- 
J  ment  of  State  and  the  American  Foreign  Service 
I  Association,  along  with  my  colleague,  Assistant 
ill]  Secretary  [for  African  Affairs]  Joseph  Satter- 
i ;,  thwaite,2  at  the  64th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
)  can  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences, 
I  which  is  considering  the  topic  "Whither  American 
m  Foreign  Policy?"  You  are  devoting  this  entire 
'"  session  to  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
■  and  Latin  America  and  have  asked  me  to  speak 
(  candidly  on  certain  problems  which  contribute  to 
misunderstanding. 
This  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  someone  in  the 

it  I 

United  States  who  believes  strongly  that  officials 
,   should  not  become  so  involved  in  the  formulation 
'  and  day-to-day  execution  of  foreign  policy  as  to 
I  be  deprived  of  the  beneficial  ideas  advanced  by 
scholars,  any  more  than  the  scholars  should  be- 
come so  engrossed  in  their  teaching  and  writing  as 
to  lose  contact  with  those  in  government.     Ten 
months  ago  some  40  of  those  whom  I  sometimes 
refer  to  as  "articulators"  of  foreign  relations  spent 
a  jampacked  day  with  me  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
•    Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  getting  briefed 
on  and  discussing  U.S.  relations  in  the  hemisphere. 
It  was  a  highly  profitable  day  from  our  stand- 
1    point,  and  we  hope  to  repeat  it  at  least  annually. 
Having  returned  from  South  America  with  the 
4 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
M  cal  and  Social  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  9 
uj   (press  release  182  dated  Apr.  8) . 

'  For  an  address  by  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  see  p.  686. 
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President  1  month  ago,3  I  can  report  that  he  re- 
ceived an  overwhelmingly  friendly  reception 
everywhere  he  went.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  his 
own  personal  magnetism  and  was  recognition  of 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  victorious  forces 
of  World  War  II,  but  he  was  also  enthusiastically 
received  in  his  role  as  President  of  our  country. 
Allowing  for  misunderstandings,  some  of  them 
serious  and  deep,  which  do  exist  in  Latin  America's 
attitude  toward  the  United  States,  I  still  think 
that  there  is  a  great  reservoir  of  good  will  toward 
this  country  growing  out  of  respect  for  the  princi- 
ples on  which  our  relations  have  been  founded  and 
their  day-to-day  practice.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  true  basis  of  any  unfriendliness  toward  the 
United  States  finds  its  roots  in  misunderstandings. 
Some  of  them  are  general  throughout  the  area, 
while  others  are  limited  to  one  country  or  group  of 
countries.  We  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
overcome  these  misunderstandings,  insofar  as  re- 
sponsibility devolves  upon  us,  but  obviously  a 
similar  effort  must  come  from  the  other  side  if 
understanding  is  to  be  achieved.  Fortunately  the 
tradition  in  this  hemisphere  has  been  that  men 
of  good  will  on  both  sides  have  sought  mutually 
agreeable  solutions  to  their  common  problems.  We 
should  be  realistic,  however,  and  recognize  the 
brutal  fact  that  there  are  those  in  the  Americas 
whose  single  purpose  is  to  create  ill  will  and  thwart 
all  efforts  to  reach  understanding. 

In  this  crucible  of  democracy  we  have  long  since 
learned  that,  after  the  give  and  take  of  unfettered 

"  For  background  on  President  Eisenhower's  visit  to 
South  America,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  28,  1960,  p.  471. 
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public  discussion,  workable  compromise  is  possible 
to  devise.  This  does  not  call  for  sacrificing  princi- 
ple. In  fact,  we  could  not  hope  to  settle  our  differ- 
ences or  to  achieve  agreement  with  parties  who 
insisted  that  we  sacrifice  the  principles  on  which 
we  have  built  our  own  country  and  its  relations 
with  other  nations,  including  our  friends  in  Latin 
America.  You  requested  that  I  propose  a  cure 
for  misunderstanding.  I  know  nothing  better  to 
suggest  than  frank  talk  and  unceasing  joint  search 
for  the  truth. 

Some  criticism  directed  at  United  States  policies 
toward  Latin  America  is  so  broad  and  sweeping 
as  to  convey  to  the  reader  or  listener  that  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  Americas  are  inca- 
pable of  setting  their  own  guidelines,  formulating 
their  own  policies,  and  evolving  their  own  desti- 
nies. The  implication  is  that  the  United  States 
is  somehow  responsible  for  all  the  problems  that 
arise  in  Latin  America.  On  both  counts  this  kind 
of  reasoning  should  be  rejected.  There  are  in- 
creasing signs  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
maturity  in  this  vast  region— indeed,  some  coun- 
tries are  world  powers  by  almost  any  definition— 
but  even  the  weakest  or  the  most  underdeveloped 
country  would  to  a  man  reject  the  thesis  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  self-determination.  By  the 
same  token,  the  United  States  could  never  assume 
the  responsibilities  which  properly  are  those  of 
the  individual  countries  themselves.  We  tried  to 
do  this  once  and  earned  the  displeasure  of  the 
entire  hemisphere,  not  to  mention  that  of  the  inter- 
vened countries,  in  the  process. 

Nonintervention  and  Collective  Security 

Let  us  analyze  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention. 
Prior  to  the  6th  Inter- American  Conference  at 
Montevideo  in  1933,  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  had  been  deeply  concerned  with  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  unwarranted  interference 
of  the  United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  some 
of  their  countries.  They  were  even  more  concerned 
over  our  apparent  unwillingness  to  subscribe  fully 
to  the  principle  of  nonintervention.  At  the  Mon- 
tevideo meeting  we  accepted  this  doctrine  in  prin- 
ciple, followed  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  in  1934  and  our  full  agreement  with 
the  treaty  embodying  nonintervention  in  specific 
terms  in  1936  at  Buenos  Aires.  Nothing  that  we 
had  done  previously  in  the  realm  of  inter-Ameri- 
can affairs  had  a  more  dramatic  or  favorable  im- 
pact on  our  foreign  relations  than  our  acceptance 
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of  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  nonintervention 
doctrine,  now  one  of  the  most  jealously  guarded! 
principles  of  the  inter- American  system. 

Nonintervention  is  only  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  for  international  con- 
duct in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    No  less  impor- 
tant for  its  material  contribution  to  peace  is  the 
principle  of  collective  security,  which  came  to  full 
fruition  with  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance  signed  at  Rio  in  1947,  follow- 
ing the  initial  steps  taken  during  World  War  I] 
toward  establishing  its  form  and  substance.    Speci- 
fying that  an  act  of  aggression  against  one  natior 
will  be  considered  an  attack  on  all,  the  collectiv( 
security  agreement  provides  the  machinery  foi 
action  against  a  state  that  does  not  hold  itsel: 
bound  by  the  nonintervention  agreement.    Sine* 
1948  the  Rio  Treaty  has  been  called  into  action  1( 
times.     On  six  of  these  occasions  the  Council  o- 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  through  it 
Organ   of   Consultation,  succeeded   in  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  settlement,  while  the  other  fouj 
were  solved  by  withdrawal  of  the  charge  of  ag 
gression  or  some  other  means. 
=  Quite  apart  from  binding  the  21  Republics  to  \ 
solemn  commitment  not  to  intervene  or  resort  t, 
force  of  arms  as  a  means  of  resolving  difference1 
plus  providing  a  course  of  action  in  case  of  viola 
tion,  the  linked  principles  of  nonintervention  an< 
collective  security  have  given  birth  to  a  salutar; 
psychological  attitude  in  the  general  conduct  o 
inter- American  relationships.    Each  nation  of  ou 
hemisphere,  no  matter  how  small  or  inadequate! 
armed,  now  feels  protected  by  the  strength  of  th 
many  allies  that  would  come  to  its  support  in  cas 
of  aggression.     Each  nation  now  has  the  for( 
knowledge  that  correct  conduct  in  a  serious  dh 
pute  will  be  ascertained  and  approved  by  impartu 
investigation.    Mutual  trust  based  on  confidenc 
has  alleviated  much  of  the  suspicion  that  was  coir 
mon  in  hemispheric  relationships;  equally  nott 
worthy  is  the  growing  awareness  of  the  interdi 
pendence  of  the  21  American  Republics. 

Yet  the  hemisphere  now  hears  a  voice  which  : 
strangely  out  of  tune.  The  Prime  Minister  c 
Cuba^Fidel  Castro]  has  publicly  stated  that  h 
Government  would  not  feel  bound  by  the  Rio  Pac 
Surely  he  must  know  that  Cuba  has  nothing  t 
fear  from  any  country  in  the  Americas,  all  c 
which  have  watched  with  sympathetic  interest  tl 
unfolding  political  drama  of  that  beautiful  islan 
republic  since  it  successfully  fought  for  its  ind* 
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ipendence  only  62  years  ago.  No  distortion  of 
history  can  possibly  erase  the  facts,  to  which  there 

I  are  living  witnesses  both  in  Cuba  and  the  United 

'  States,  of  that  glorious  effort.  Nor  shall  we  for- 
get that  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  a  sanctuary  for  the  beloved  hero  and 
patriot  of  Cuba,  Jose  Marti,  after  he  had  been 

i  forced  to  flee  the  island  prior  to  the  independence 
struggle. 

Can  it  be  that  the  present  Cuban  Government  is 
unmindful  of  the  real  threat  to  their  revolution, 
indeed  the  threat  to  freedom  and  to  the  cause  of 
just  and  honest  nationalism  all  over  the  hemi- 
sphere, which  is  represented  by  international  com- 
munism ?  Would  not  the  freedom- loving  peoples 
in  the  satellite  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
appreciated  a  kind  of  Rio  Treaty  when  they  were 
overrun  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  ? 

Military  Relationships 

Many  misconceptions  exist,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  concerning  our  military  relations  with 
Latin  American  countries.  In  this  important  as- 
pect of  our  total  foreign  relations  in  the  area,  the 
United  States  collaborates  in  many  ways  with 
Latin  American  countries..  Our  representatives 
deliberate  as  juridical  equals  on  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Defense  Board  to  determine  the  means  and 
methods  of  collective  security.  I  Our  military  mis- 
sions serve  in  Latin  American  countries  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  host  government.  In  the  various  bi- 
lateral military  assistance  programs  of  our  Mutual 
Security  Act,  the  United  States  provides  materiel 
and  training  to  a  number  of  countries. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  developed  outside 
the  executive  branch  some  sentiment  in  favor  of 
providing  military  assistance  to  Latin  American 
countries  through  multilateral  channels  and  of 
terminating,  or  drastically  curtailing,  our  present 
ibilateral  programs.  For  example,  a  recent  study 
prepared  by  a  university  for  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  auxiliary  force  of  about  a  hundred 
'men  contributed  by  various  countries,  to  maintain 
!  security  against  threats  arising  from  within  the 
lemisphere.4    While  this  proposal  is  under  study 

1  United  States-Latin  American  Relations:  The  Organ- 
ization of  American  States,  a  study  prepared  at  the  re- 
;  luest  of  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Republics  Affairs 
()f  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  North- 
western University.  No.  3.  Dec.  24,  1959.  87  pp.  [Com- 
(nittee  print.] 


at  the  present  time,  I  would  be  less  than  frank  not 
to  underline  the  political  and  military  complexity 
of  establishing  a  force  that  would  be  truly  effec- 
tive and  acceptable  to  all  21  Republics  in  the  inter- 
American  community.  Discussion  of  proposals 
for  an  international  police  force  might  be  included 
under  one  of  the  items  approved  for  the  agenda 
of  the  11th  Inter- American  Conference,  scheduled 
to  open  in  Quito  March  1, 1961,  but  no  early  agree- 
ment is  foreseen  under  even  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Obviously  such  an  agreement 
would  require  consultations  within  the  individual 
countries,  and  the  required  support  of  two-thirds 
of  the  21  Republics  would  likely  be  a  long  time 
arriving,  if  at  all. 

Some  misunderstanding  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  program  also  has  appeared,  both  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  In  this 
program  the  United  States  provides  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  materiel  and  training  to  a  few 
countries  for  regional  defense  needs.  Far  from 
serving  as  the  main  support  of  the  entire  military 
establishment  in  any  country,  as  sometimes  al- 
leged, in  no  country  does  this  assistance  constitute 
more  than  16  percent  of  the  total  personnel 
strength  of  the  local  armed  forces — and  from  this 
the  percentage  ranges  downward  to  a  low  of  2 
percent. 

This  small  defense  program  neither  supports  nor 
endorses  the  additional  forces  that  the  individual 
countries  may  wish  to  maintain.  The  size  and 
character  of  their  total  military  establishments 
are  within  the  prerogative  of  sovereign  countries 
to  decide  for  themselves,  and  it  would  be  improper 
for  the  United  States  to  go  beyond  a  mere  state- 
ment of  belief  that  most  countries  probably  could 
reduce  their  military  expenditures  without  jeop- 
ardizing their  security  requirements.  Naturally, 
the  United  States  would  welcome  any  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  always  difficult  and  complex  sub- 
ject of  Latin  American  arms  limitations  at  a  con- 
ference such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Presidents 
of  Chile  and  Peru  and  now  joined  by  President 
Lleras  of  Colombia  in  a  statement  made  during 
his  recent  visit  in  Washington.5  To  the  extent 
that  it  is  compatible  with  our  own  national  inter- 
ests, this  country  is  prepared  to  bring  our  own 
programs  and  policies  into  harmony  with  any 
arms  limitation  arrangements  that  may  be  devel- 
oped individually  or  collectively  by  our  neighbors 
in  this  hemisphere. 

6  See  p.  699. 
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Caribbean  Arms  Policy 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  clear 
our  policy  on  the  export  of  arms  and  implements 
of  war  to  the  Caribbean  area.    The  basic  position 
of  the  United  States  is  observance  of  noninter- 
vention and  loyalty  to  the  efforts  of  the  American 
community  as  represented  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  maintain  within  this  hemi- 
sphere a  climate  of  peace  and  tranquillity  within 
which  all  American  peoples  can  progress  toward 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  representa- 
tive democracy  and  economic  progress.     There 
has,  however,  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  Carib- 
bean area  an  atmosphere  of  violence  and  tension. 
Arms  obtained  in  the  United  States  have  been 
utilized  against  the  desires  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  people  in  civil  strife  and  in  ef- 
forts to  intervene  by  force  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries  of  the  area.     Accordingly,  in 
March  1958,  the  United  States  adopted  a  policy  of 
closely  scrutinizing  all  applications  for  export  of 
arms  and  implements  of  war  to  the  Caribbean 
area  and,  in  fact,  of  denying  licenses  for  ship- 
ments from  this  country  to  the  Government  of 
Cuba. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  lessening  of 
tensions.  The  United  States  has  not  been  able  to 
return  to  its  traditional  policy  of  licensing  the 
export  of  arms  with  the  assurance  that  they  would 
be  employed  solely  for  legitimate  purposes  of  de- 
fense. Instead,  it  was  obliged  to  extend  impar- 
tially to  the  entire  Caribbean  region  its  policy  of 
careful  scrutiny  of  all  arms  export  applications, 
denying  those  likely  to  result  in  additional  ten- 
sions in  the  area. 

This  policy  was  made  known  to  allied  and 
friendly  governments,  who  consult  with  the 
United  States  but  who,  of  course,  fully  retain  the 
right  to  make  their  own  decisions  in  each  instance. 
It  should  be  amply  clear  that  this  policy  is  not 
directed  against  any  particular  country  so  much 
as  it  is  directed  toward  the  general  aim  of  main- 
taining peace  in  the  area. 

Individual  Freedom  and  Representative  Democracy 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention has  slowed  down  the  march  toward 
individual  freedom  and  representative  democracy 
in  this  hemisphere,  that  nations  refusing  to  apply 
principles  of  basic  human  rights  within  their 
borders  should  not  enjoy  the  "protection"  of  the 
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nonintervention  agreement.  This  position,  in  my  | 
opinion,  is  wrong.  The  truth  is,  based  on  long! 
experience,  that  nonintervention  provides  individ-  j 
ual  nations  the  opportunity  to  evolve  their  own  ,j 
destiny  and  establish  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity. 

Our  common  devotion  to  freedom  with  justice, 
and  indeed  to  a  broad  application  of  democratic  j 
principles,  should  not  be  construed  as  an  avenue  j 
of  interference  into  the  affairs  of  another  nation 
where  these  same  principles  may  not  be  in  full 
application.    This  was  a  difficult  question  facing 
the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Santiago  last  August,  and  the  decision  was  that 
the  principle  of  nonintervention  was  clearly  in- 
violable.6   Clearly  each  nation  must  find  its  own, 
political    destiny    without    outside    interference. 
This  ban  on  intervention  is  just  as  applicable  to! 
forces  from  outside  the  Americas  as  it  is  within.. 
In  his  report  to  the  Nation,7  President  Eisenhower;' 
stated  his  views  this  way : 

...  if  a  tyrannical  form  of  government  were  imposed 
upon  any  of  the  Americas  from  outside  or  with  outside 
support— by  force,  threat,  or  subversion— we  would  cer^ 
tainly  deem  this  to  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention and  would  expect  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  acting  under  pertinent  solemn  commit, 
ments,  to  take  appropriate  collective  action. 

Chilean  Student  Letter 

During  his  recent  tour  to  Latin  America,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  received  a  letter  from  an  organi- 
zation of  university  students  in  Chile.  This  lettei 
seemed  to  be  sincere  and  moderate,  even  thought- 
ful, but  it  also  demonstrated  much  of  the  gulf  oi 
misunderstanding  that  exists  in  the  mentality  oi 
many  students  of  Latin  America.  Our  Ambas 
sador  in  Chile  [Walter  Howe]  delivered  the  replj 
on  behalf  of  the  President  to  the  student  lette: 
yesterday  [April  8],8  and  I  wish  to  take  this  op 
portunity  to  discuss  some  of  the  misunderstand 
ings  answered  in  that  correspondence. 

One  of  the  phrases  that  impressed  Presiden 
Eisenhower  as  an  indication  of  the  depths  of  mis 
understanding  was  the  assertion  that  the  Unite< 
States  looks  "benevolently"  on  dictators  in  th 
Americas.     Our  democratic  way  of  life  has  bee 


6  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1959,  p.  341 

7  IUd.,  Mar.  28, 1960,  p.  471. 

8  For  texts  of  the  students'  letter  and  the  U.S.  reply,  s« 
ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1960,  p.  648. 
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so  instilled  in  the  makeup  of  our  institutions  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  repelled  by  the  tyrannical 
abuse  of  power  by  governmental  leaders.  We 
pointed  out  that  we  shall  continue  to  favor 
the  reduction  and  elimination  of  antidemocratic 
governmental  practices  if  the  solution  is  genu- 
inely constructive,  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national obligations,  and  represents  the  consensus 
of  the  inter- American  community.  It  would  be 
nothing  less  than  foolhardy  to  become  so  obsessed 
with  the  destruction  of  undemocratic  regimes  as 
.to  embark  upon  actions  leading  to  chaos,  anarchy, 
or  their  replacement  by  a  new  but  even  more 
dangerous  form  of  tyranny.  We  hope  the  point 
is  well  noted  by  the  students  when  they  read  in 
the  reply  that  "democracy,  unlike  communism  or 
any  other  form  of  tyranny,  cannot  be  imposed 
from  without  by  any  nations  or  group  of  na- 
tions. .  .  .  What  all  of  us  can  and  should  strive 
for  is  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  admittedly 
imperfect  democracies  in  which  we  live  in  order 
that  they  may  serve  as  examples  for  others.  This 
moral  pressure  by  example  strikes  a  responsive 
jhord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

Trade  and  Commerce 

That  the  United  States  should  participate  more 
fully  in  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
Ajnerica  is  a  point  often  made  by  our  critics. 
The  student  letter  advanced  this  idea  and  then 
idded  that  "economic  integration"  would  permit 
Latin  American  countries  to  "industrialize  their 
economies  and  accelerate  their  development." 
Never  in  history  has  a  country  participated  in  the 
economic  development  of  other  regions  so  whole- 
heartedly as  the  United  States  has.  The  results 
iave  been  mutually  worth  while,  and  future  pros- 
oects  are  still  brighter.  Our  Government  has  re- 
peatedly and  forcefully  given  its  support  to  the 
,;oncept  of  common  markets  in  Latin  America  that 
stimulates  trade  expansion  both  within  the  area 
md  with  other  regions  of  the  world.  Improve- 
ment of  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  a  major  effort  of  our  technical 
:ooperation  and  educational  programs,  affording 
•hese  benefits  to  thousands  of  Latin  Americans 
Jinder  the  sponsorship  of  both  government  and 
private  enterprise. 

The  letter  also  points  out  that  our  Government- 
>wned  Eximbank  has  loaned,  since  its  inception, 
>ver  $3.9  billion  in  Latin  America  to  both  state- 


owned  and  private  enterprises.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  loans  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
economic  development.  Add  to  this  over  $300 
million  in  loans  resulting  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  $78  million  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  both  on  extremely 
liberal  repayment  terms.  Also  substantial  United 
States  contributions  have  been  made  through  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  other  international  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

Investments  by  private  American  businesses 
have  been  even  larger — about  $9  billion.  Indeed, 
United  States  private  investments  in  Latin 
America  exceed  those  in  any  other  region  of  the 
world.  According  to  the  latest  statistics,  from 
these  United  States  private  investments  come  30 
percent  of  Latin  America's  exports.  These  ex- 
port earnings  created  enough  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  all  the  imports  and  income  remitted  to  the 
United  States  by  those  companies  and  still  return 
a  surplus  of  $900  million  a  year  to  Latin  America. 
About  625,000  jobs  have  been  created  and  15  per- 
cent of  all  taxes  collected  in  the  area  came  from 
United  States  private  investments.  Latin 
America  always  has  been  an  attraction  for  private 
investment;  in  fact,  this  source  of  financial  as- 
sistance is  now  averaging  about  $600  million  per 
year. 

The  letter  states : 

My  Government  believes  that,  generally  speaking, 
United  States  investors  in  Latin  America  are  taking 
seriously  their  responsibilities  toward  their  employees 
and  the  people  of  the  countries  in  which  they  do  busi- 
ness. They  are  interested  in  putting  their  roots  down 
as  responsible  business  citizens  of  those  countries.  They 
want  to  stay  and  help  in  the  development  process,  and 
it  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  and  in  most  cases  patently  un- 
true, to  accuse  them  of  being  interested  solely  in  exploit- 
ing your  countries. 

Raw  Materials  Prices 

The  pricing  of  raw  materials  is  a  subject  that  is 
often  interpreted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  case,  the  student  letter  took 
a  quotation  out  of  context  from  a  report  and  ar- 
rived at  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  full  report 
shows  how  the  development  of  low-cost  resources 
benefits  raw-material  producing  countries  as  well 
as  the  countries  which  buy  part  of  these  raw  ma- 
terials. In  fact,  foreign  producers  and  foreign 
countries  have  benefited  substantially  from  poli- 
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cies  of  the  United  States  Government  designed 
not  to  obtain  raw  materials  at  the  lowest  price 
possible  but  to  give  a  fair  return  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 
The  Ambassador's  reply  states : 

Our  appreciation  that  violent  fluctuations  of  raw  ma- 
terial prices  can  cause  great  difficulties  for  countries 
which  are  heavily  dependent  on  the  exports  of  one  or 
two  commodities  has  caused  the  United  States  to  co- 
operate with  primary  producing  countries,  not  only  in 
Latin  America  but  elsewhere,  and  in  many  different  ways, 
in  efforts  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  But  the  problem 
is  deep-seated  and  requires  basic  solution  of  such  matters 
as  rates  of  economic  growth,  the  need  for  diversification 
of  production,  and  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand. 
During  the  time  that  such  fundamental  adjustments  are 
being  worked  out,  it  may  be  possible  in  certain  cases 
to  reduce  the  severity  of  price  fluctuations  by  arrange- 
ments of  various  kinds  among  interested  countries.  In 
most  cases  it  is  possible  for  countries  experiencing  tem- 
porary balance-of-payments  difficulties  as  a  result  of 
commodity  price  declines  to  obtain  external  financial 
assistance  calculated  to  tide  them  over. 

The  letter  points  out  that,  far  from  obtaining 
raw  materials  at  lowest  possible  prices,  prices  are 
supported  for  certain  agricultural  products  and 
minerals.  Foreign  suppliers  often  obtain  prices 
for  commodities  sold  in  the  United  States  which 
exceed  world  market  prices,  this  being  at  consid- 
erable cost  to  the  United  States  consumer.  With 
respect  to  imported  raw  materials  which  are  not 
produced  domestically,  we  customarily  levy  low 
duties,  or  none  at  all,  and  impose  few  internal 
taxes.  This  stimulates  our  consumption  of  these 
products  and  so  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the 
exporting  country. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  general  areas  of  misun- 
derstanding. If  one  would  care  to  dwell  upon  the 
effects  of  disparities,  something  might  be  said 
about  the  differing  heritage  of  language  and  cul- 
tural patterns,  the  divergencies  in  psychological 
attitudes  toward  the  problems  of  economics  and 
politics,  and  the  paradoxical  comparisons  of  so- 
ciological and  ethnological  structures.  It  is  my 
belief  that  in  the  face  of  present-day  realities  these 
dissimilarities  are  less  important  than  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  that  we  hold  in  common  with 
the  people  of  Latin  America.  Individuals  do 
differ,  and  so  do  nations.  What  matters  far  more 
is  their  capacity  to  work  together  toward  their 
common  aims  for  the  mutual  good  of  all. 

We  must  all  maintain  a  balanced  perspective  to- 
ward Latin  America.  The  problems  there  are 
great,  but  even  greater  is  the  challenge  and  oppor- 
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tunity.  In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  hemispheric  devel- 
opments, progress  far  outweighs  regression.  Our 
relationships  with  Latin  America  today  are  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  there  is  a  constructive  trend 
which  should  continue  unabated  into  the  future. 
We  are  jointly  committed  with  our  sister  republics 
in  what  President  Lleras  Camargo  of  Colombia 
2  days  ago  described  as  a  "glorious,  responsible 
and  arduous  task  .  .  .  of  proving  that  a  part  .  .  . 
of  the  world  knows  how  to  live  in  a  society  of 
nations  ruled  by  law  and  moving  towards 
perfection." 


U.S.  and  Chile  To  Cooperate 
in  Antarctic  Scientific  Program 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  announcement 
made  on  April  12  oy  the  Governments  of  Chile  and] 
the  United  States. 

Press  release  188  dated  April  12 

The  Governments  of  Chile  and  the  United. 
States  of  America  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  ij 
scientific  program  in  Antarctica  in  order  to  con-; 
tinue  and  if  possible  amplify  the  valuable  scien- 
tific work  which  was  accomplished  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Year. 

In  this  connection,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  making  available  a 
vessel  suitable  for  scientific  investigation  which 
can  be  accomplished  in  Antarctic  waters,  such  as 
oceanography.  The  Government  of  Chile,  on  itsj 
part,  has  agreed  to  provide  the  operational  andi 
administrative  supplies  and  services  needed  for 
the  operation  of  this  vessel  in  carrying  out  its 
scientific  mission.  The  vessel  is  being  trans- 
ferred by  the  United  States  Navy  to  Chilean 
Navy  command  under  a  five-year  renewable  lease. 
The  vessel  will  be  placed  under  Chilean  command 
at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  a  date  to  be 
mutually  agreed  by  the  two  Governments  and  will 
proceed  to  Chile  when  the  necessary  preparations 
have  been  completed. 

It  is  planned  that  scientists  from  both  coun- 
tries will  participate  in  programs  of  technica. 
studies,  research  and  scientific  observations,  a* 
may  be  mutually  agreed,  to  be  carried  out  orj 
board  the  vessel.  In  harmony  with  the  spirit  o: 
the  present  agreement,  scientists  from  other  coun 
tries  may  be  invited  to  participate  in  scientific 
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programs,  to  be  conducted  aboard  the  vessel,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  space  and  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  arrangements  to  which  this  announcement 
refers  have  no  effect  on  rights  and  claims  asserted 
in  Antarctica.  Each  Government  maintains  its 
traditional  position  in  regard  to  such  matters. 


The  Governments  of  Chile  and  the  United 
States  of  America  jointly  express  their  satisfac- 
tion at  this  new  manifestation  of  the  friendly 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  animates  them,  and 
are  confident  that  the  practical  results  of  this 
agreement  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  world 
science. 


U.S.  and  Colombia  Reaffirm  Determination  To  Continue  Collaboration 
on  Matters  of  Mutual  Concern 


Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  made  a  state  visit  to  the  United 
States  April  J^-17.  President  Lleras,  accompanied 
by  Sefiora  de  Lleras  and  party,  was  in  Washington 
from  April  5  to  8  and  then  began  a  brief  trip  that 
included  stops  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  New  York 
City,  and  Miami,  Fla.  Following  are  texts  of 
statements  by  President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Lleras  released  at  the  close  of  the  Washington 
visit,  together  with  an  address  made  by  President 
Lleras  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  on 
April  6  and  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  official 
party. 


STATEMENTS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  AND 
PRESIDENT  LLERAS 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  8 

President  Eisenhower 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  had  a 
valuable  and  friendly  exchange  of  views  with  the 
President  of  Colombia  on  a  number  of  subjects  of 
mutual  interest,  including  matters  of  special  sig- 
nificance and  concern  in  inter- American  relations. 
The  discussions  between  the  two  Presidents  began 
at  the  White  House  on  Wednesday,  April  6,  and 
continued  at  Camp  David  on  Thursday,  April  7. 
,  They  were  entirely  informal  in  nature  and  with- 
,  out  any  agenda ;  no  negotiations  of  any  type  were 
|  involved.     They   took   place  in   an   atmosphere 
!  of  complete   cordiality,    frankness    and   mutual 
;  understanding. 

During  his  four-day  visit  President  Lleras  ad- 
dressed a  Joint  Meeting  of  Congress  and  he  and 


the  members  of  his  party  conferred  with  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  other 
United  States  Government  officials.  After  leav- 
ing Washington  President  Lleras  will  visit  three 
other  cities  of  this  country  and  will  meet  and 
confer  with  governmental,  cultural  and  business 
leaders. 

The  President  is  happy  to  confirm  that  there 
are  no  serious  problems  pending  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  and  that  relations 
between  the  two  countries  are  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  mutual  respect.  He 
discussed  at  length  with  President  Lleras  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  Colombia  and  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  return  of  Colombia  to  economic  and 
financial  stability  under  the  present  regime,  a 
development  largely  made  possible  by  the  great 
efforts  of  the  Colombian  Government  and  people 
and  cooperation  between  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment and  official  and  private  banks  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  support  from  international 
banking  institutions.  At  the  same  time  these 
discussions  disclosed  the  need  for  increasing  and 
diversifying  Colombian  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  in  that  country,  in  which 
task  all  possible  efforts  will  be  made  to  cooperate 
with  the  Colombian  Government. 

The  conversations  dwelt  also  upon  the  basic 
problem  of  social  and  economic  development 
which,  as  President  Lleras  has  eloquently  stated, 
"has  no  other  objective  than  that  of  producing 
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within  the  shortest  period  of  time,  with  the  full 
application  of  all  public  and  private  resources,  a 
gradual  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  entire 
population  and  a  better  distribution  of  income". 
The  two  Presidents  found  it  a  matter  for  rejoicing 
that  in  America  war  has  been  outlawed  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy,  that  Americans,  north 
and  south,  live  at  peace  with  one  another  and 
wholeheartedly  sympathize  with  and  maintain 
their  solidarity  with  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
They  reaffirmed  their  support  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  their  devotion  to  the  de- 
fense of  its  ideals  as  voiced  in  its  Charter  and  other 
significant  inter- American  agreements. 

Finally,  President  Eisenhower  expressed  his 
conviction  that  a  continuing  personal  relationship 
between  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  two  countries 
was  an  important  element  in  maintaining  the  long 
tradition  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between 
Colombia  and  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
present  visit  signifies  the  determination  of  the  two 
Chiefs  of  State  and  their  two  Governments  to 
continue  their  collaboration  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern  both  directly  and  through  international 
organizations,  as  befits  two  nations  sharing  a  com- 
mon faith  in  freedom,  democracy  and  social 
justice. 

President  Lleras 

The  President  of  Colombia  has  had  a  most 
gratifying  experience  in  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  response  to  the  invitation  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  In  his  conversations  with 
President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
and  other  high  officials  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  hemisphere  and  their  relation 
to  world  problems  and,  in  particular,  to  those  of 
Colombia.  The  President  of  Colombia  found  the 
same  spirit  of  cooperation,  understanding  and 
good  neighborliness  that  constantly  has  character- 
ized relations  between  the  two  countries,  as  well  as 
an  intense  and  deep  concern  for  the  progress  of 
the  Latin  American  nations,  the  political  and  so- 
cial stability  and  their  economic  development. 
Colombia  has  wished  to  make  fully  evident,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  visit,  its  appreciation  for  the 
high  degree  of  cooperation  it  has  received  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  crisis  suddenly  made  acute  by  the 
drop  in  coffee  prices,  that,  had  it  continued, 
would  have  brought  disaster  to  the  producing 
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countries.  In  this  crisis,  the  United  States  as- 
sumed the  position,  unprecedented  for  a  consumer 
country,  of  cooperating  in  the  formulation  of 
world-wide  agreements  designed  to  seek  stability 
for  this  product.  Likewise,  the  President  of  Co- 
lombia has  wanted  to  attest  his  gratitude  and  that 
of  his  people  for  the  financial  aid  given  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  his  Government,  thanks  to  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  reestablish  the  foreign  cred- 
it of  his  country,  to  stabilize  its  currency  and  to 
open  new  prospects  for  economic  development. 

President  Eisenhower  and  high  officials  of  the 
American  Government,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  have  shown  on  this  oc- 
casion special  interest  in  intensifying  the  cooper- 
ation of  their  country  with  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  American  Governments  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  their  peoples.    Also,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia  has  found  a  clear  expression  of  . 
the  respect,  confidence  and  esteem  in  which  the  ( 
Government  of  the  United  States  holds  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  as  an  instrument 
for  studying,  clarifying  and  resolving  all  prob- 
lems  that  may  arise  concerning  relations  between  '. 
our  countries,  when  these  cannot  be  resolved  di- 
rectly.   It  has  been  gratifying  and  stimulating  to  ., 
the  Chief  of  the  Colombian  Government  to  con- 
firm that  he  is  in  complete  accord  with  President 
Eisenhower's  concept  that  the  juridical  structure 
developed  by  the  American  states  during  the  71 
years  of  their  collaboration  is  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  of  our  times  to  the  predominance  of 
a  system  of  law  in  international  relations,  and 
with  the  need  and  desirability  of  strengthening 
the  American  regional  organization  by  giving  it 
the  governments'  strongest  support. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  the  President  of  Co- 
lombia to  state  that,  although  it  was  not  the  aim 
of  his  visit  to  discuss  any  special  aspect  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  two  countries,  he  found  in 
President  Eisenhower,  in  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  and  generally  in  all 
official  circles,  special  desire  to  help  resolve  the 
serious  problems  of  Colombia's  growth  and  to 
enlist  the  American  nation  in  the  development  of 
an  economic  and  social  policy  that  would  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Colombian  people,  raise  their 
standard  of  living  and  contribute  to  developing  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  justice.  In  the  course  of 
our  interviews  through  the  normal  channels,  con- 
versations will  be  carried  forward  on  specific  ways 
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to  cooperate  in  these  efforts,  that  are  intended  to 
consolidate  democracy  and  the  order,  peace  and 
social  justice  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  President  of  Colombia  wishes  to  express  his 
highest  appreciation  for  the  way  President  Eisen- 
hower, the  American  Government  and  people  have 
received  the  Chief  of  a  sister  nation,  turning  this 
visit  not  only  into  an  act  of  close  friendship  be- 
tween nations  but  also  into  a  very  useful  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  new  ways  of  intensifying 
long  term  and  reciprocal  political  and  economic 
cooperation. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  CONGRESS,  APRIL  6  » 

Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
I  have  come  to  your  country  by  your  President's 
most  kind  invitation.  I  have  no  specific  mission 
here.  I  am  not  here  to  make  any  overtures  on 
behalf  of  my  Government  to  yours;  both  yours 
and  mine  manage  to  get  along  satisfactorily  to- 
gether through  the  ordinary  broad  and  friendly 
channels. 

Neither  have  I  come  here  to  get  acquainted  with 
this  Nation,  though  it  would  be  well  worth  my 
while  to  leave  the  cares  of  office  to  do  so.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  live  long  years  among  you, 
right  here  in  Washington.2  The  admiration  I  feel 
for  your  country,  your  laws,  your  political  institu- 
tions, for  this  Congress,  for  your  harmonious  bal- 
ance of  powers  and  estates,  came  to  me  by  dint 
of  long  and  deep  deliberation,  when  I  contem- 
plated your  behavior  as  a  people  in  peace  and 
in  war. 

At  that  time,  during  which  there  were  some 
hard  and  trying  moments  for  you,  it  fell  to  my 
lot  as  an  agent  of  the  American  international 
organization  to  help  in  maintaining  the  interest 
of  the  public,  the  interest  of  Congress,  and  of 
successive  administrations  in  the  affairs,  fortunes, 
problems,  and  future  of  those  enormous  geograph- 
ical and  human  latitudes  which  lie  south  of  your 
country  and  cover  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

Everywhere  I  found  good  will,  affection  for  our 
people,  mindfulness  of  their  affairs.  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Eisenhower,  no  less  than 


1  Congressional  Record  of  Apr.  6,  1960,  p.  6935. 

2  President  Lleras  was  his  country's  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  in  194.3,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  in  1947,  and  Secretary  General  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  1948-54. 


Secretaries  of  State  Hull,  Stettinius,  Byrnes,  Mar- 
shall, Acheson,  Dulles,  and  Herter  renewed  their 
faith  in  the  regional  organization,  while  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  took  the  initiative  to  strength- 
en it,  despite  the  harassing  anxieties  which  had 
pulled  the  attention  of  the  public  in  other  direc- 
tions, toward  the  immediate  points  of  conflagra- 
tion and  conflict. 

At  that  time  your  isolationist  policy  ended  for- 
ever, and  you  pledged  yourselves  as  the  greatest 
world  power  to  maintain  the  peace  and  security 
of  our  planet.  That  was  when  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  joint  or  alternating  influence  of  Senators 
Conn  ally  and  Vandenberg  and  with  the  whole- 
hearted assistance  of  several  of  its  present  mem- 
bers, set  its  seal,  both  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  on  the  enlargement  and  definition  of  the 
regional  convenants  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  What  intense  activity  to 
create  a  world  of  law  after  Armageddon.  Con- 
ference followed  conference — Dumbarton  Oaks, 
Yalta,  Chapultepec,  San  Francisco,  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, Bogota.  In  all  of  them  one  thing  emerged 
clear  to  you  and  to  the  other  American  States: 
whatever  may  happen,  we  are,  above  all,  members 
of  the  most  ancient  regional  community  in  ex- 
istence, partners  in  the  most  effective  enterprise 
for  the  elimination  of  war,  for  collective  defense 
and  peaceful  cooperation.  Our  related  lives  are 
ruled  by  the  clearest  statutes  of  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions and  rights  amongst  our  21  nations,  statutes 
which  are  at  once  a  kind  of  inter- American  con- 
stitution and,  as  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
would  have  it,  a  declaration  of  interdependence. 

Measure  of  a  Great  Nation 

During  that  process  you  also  proved  yourselves 
to  be  a  great  nation.  How  easy  it  would  have 
been  for  you  to  turn  your  backs,  as  some  of  your 
experts  advised  you  to  do,  on  the  circumscribed 
regional  organization  and,  instead,  to  rush  head- 
long into  the  tasks,  duties,  and  dangers  of  your 
new  position  in  the  world  organization  so  fraught 
with  unforeseen  consequences.  Nevertheless,  you 
did  not  forget  that  in  the  American  society  of  na- 
tions your  finest  statesmen  had  learned  how  to 
treat  with  other  peoples,  how  to  restrain  the  im- 
perialistic zest  of  a  young  and  ambitious  nation, 
how  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  international  laws 
which  were  in  essence  hardly  different  from  those 
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which  governed  your  country.  And,  indeed,  was 
it  not  from  the  inter- American  experience  that 
Wilson's  idea  came  forth  to  create  the  League  of 
Nations?  The  only  reward  sought  on  America's 
entering  the  Second  World  War  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  rule  of  law  and  a  worldwide  association 
of  nations.  That  demand,  posed  by  the  United 
States  both  on  the  first  occasion  and  on  the  second, 
was  made  in  tacit  representation  of  a  hemisphere 
in  which  the  system  proposed  not  only  was  of  long 
standing,  but  had  also  proved  its  civilizing 
effectiveness. 

I  quite  understand  how  it  is  that  some  Euro- 
pean, Asiatic,  and  African  states  have  feared  and 
still  look  askance  upon  your  sudden  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  world  decisions;  for,  indeed,  never 
before  has  so  mighty  a  power,  after  so  decisive  a 
military  victory,  intervened  in  world  affairs  for 
the  first  time  without  insisting  that  the  prevalent 
geographical,  political,  and  economic  structure 
should  be  refashioned  to  the  measure  of  its  am- 
bition. But  we,  the  nations  of  Latin  America, 
could  hardly  claim  the  right  to  join  in  that  chorus 
of  distrust,  misunderstanding,  and  suspicion,  for 
our  experience  with  your  country  does  not  in  the 
least  resemble  that  of  other  peoples  who  have  lived 
or  survive  under  the  baleful  shadow  of  some  im- 
placable imperialism. 

True  it  is  that  your  Nation,  in  her  f ullblooded 
and  heady  youth,  followed  the  best-known  pattern 
of  what  up  to  then  was  supposed  to  be  a  great 
power,  and  that  some  of  our  Latin- American 
states  felt  the  unbridled  harshness  of  that  mood. 
But  at  the  hemisphere's  roundtable  she  surren- 
dered her  weapons  one  by  one,  she  cut  her  claws, 
she  eschewed  privilege  and  exception,  and  clung 
only  to  one  common  law,  identical  for  the  smallest 
and  feeblest  states,  but  more  rigorous  for  the  great- 
est. That  is  why  when  it  was  announced  in 
Montevideo  [1933]  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
cided to  abandon  every  form  of  intervention  in  the 
hemisphere,  we,  the  unarmed  peoples  of  the  south, 
realized  that  the  international  organization  that 
was  foundering  in  Geneva  might  yet  be  rescued  in 
America,  and  that  democracy  among  nations  was 
not  merely  desirable,  but  absolutely  possible. 

Notwithstanding,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not 
quite  so  ready  for  such  a  doctrine  and  such  a 
policy.  Already  in  San  Francisco,  when  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  was  being  discussed, 


there  resounded  the  first  clash  against  certain 
rampant  tendencies  to  aggression.  What  for  you  | 
and  for  us  was  the  beginning  of  the  law  that  di- 
rected and  submitted  the  relations  between  state 
and  state  to  a  juridical  order,  signified  for  others 
nothing  more  than  a  yielding  to  the  doctrinarian 
whim  of  a  powerful  ally.  Or  else  it  might  be- 
so  they  fancied— an  instrument  of  unilateral  po-  i 
litical  power  with  such  indispensable  reservations 
as  to  make  sure  that  no  imperial  ambition  of  pre- 
dominance should  come  to  naught. 

It  was  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  who  clearly 
saw  the  new  perils  and  who  understood  and  ad- 
mired the  behavior  of  your  Nation,  pledged  as  she 
was  to  safeguard,  within  the  international  organi-i 
zation  and  outside  of  it,  those  very  principles' 
which  had  led  her  to  war  and  to  victory.  It  was 
they  who  understood  why  it  was  necessary  to  pour: 
out  over  a  devastated  world,  without  making  any 
distinction  between  friends  and  foes,  all  the; 
wealth  and  bounty  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
they  who  realized  that  this  generous  strength  was* 
especially  needed  in  those  areas  where  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West  had  been  demolished  and  had  tc 
be  set  up  again;  and  especially  needed,  too,  where? 
ever  age-long  despotism  and  misery  and  the  en 
slavement  of  millions  of  human  beings,  shaker 
out  of  their  lethargy  by  the  war  of  liberation 
could  not  be  prolonged  without  kindling  their  un- 
fulfilled craving  into  explosion.  Thus,  for  the 
mission  which  you  had  assigned  to  yourselves,  w< 
saw  poor,  undernourished  people  of  Lath- 
America  proffering  food  and  money,  rather  ir 
the  spirit  of  complete  agreement  than  in  the  hope 
of  lending  any  substantial  aid.  It  was  in  the  sanw 
spirit  that  some  of  us  offered  military  contingent* 
to  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  repel  aggressions 
condemned  by  the  international  organization. 

Era  of  Economic  and  Social  Development 

It  is  principally  through  your  action,  supportec 
by  our  enthusiasm,  that  this  second  half  of  th 
20th  century  is  destined  to  be  the  period  of  eco 
nomic  and  social  development  of  the  backwan 
populations  of  the  world.  The  war,  as  could  b 
foreseen,  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  ancien 
empires.  Something  like  this  had  happened  af  te 
the  Napoleonic  wars  which  originated  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  Latin- American  nations.  Thus 
too,  after  1918  new  states  sprang  into  being;  and 
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in  like  manner,  the  process  set  in  motion  by  the 
Second  World  War  has  not  yet  run  its  course. 
Look  at  all  these  tyro  states.  Does  it  seem,  in 
the  political  order,  an  easy  thing  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent nation?    Well,  it  is  much  harder — it  is, 

;  in  fact,  amazingly  difficult — to  maintain  the  auton- 
omy of  a  people  burning  with  desire  for  a  better 
existence  which  political  freedom  has  brought 
within  its  vision,  but  not  within  its  reach.  Such 
a  nation,  eager  to  develop,  stands  at  the  crossroads 
of  two  fundamental  choices.  It  can  follow  the 
Communist  pattern,  and  sacrifice  all  the  freedoms 
and  the  privileges  of  the  human  person  in  the  hope 
that,  after  three  or  four  generations  of  privation 
and  bloodshed,  the  survivors  may  at  last  know 
and  acquire  some  of  the  goods,  services  and  facili- 
ties of  a  higher  civilization.  Or  it  can  be  guided 
by  those  principles  and  procedures  through  which 

•  you  yourselves  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  richest, 

,  most  f airminded  and  happiest  of  nations.  We 
have  seen  how  the  backward  peoples  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  rush  into  either  alternative,  and  how 
they  often  fail  to  see  that  if  once  they  commit 
themselves  to  the  former  choice,  even  by  way  of 
experiment  there  is  no  turning  back.  Of  course, 
for  several  of  those  nations,  who  never  knew  free- 
dom before  the  Second  World  War,  there  is  no 
great  sacrifice  in  accepting  a  new  tyranny  which 
holds   out  to   them   the   promise  of   industries, 

.dwellings,  vehicles,  clothing  and  food  for  the 
offspring  of  their  grandchildren. 

The  Latin  American  nations,  fortunately,  are 
not  in  this  situation.  Since  their  inception  they 
have  known  the  unforgettable  taste  of  freedom. 
[  In  spite  of  civil  wars  and  occasional  dictatorships, 
,  they  always  come  back  to  freedom,  which  is  their 
historical  constant.  This  freedom,  in  fact,  is 
what  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  perceive  the 
process  through  which  mankind  is  passing  in 
Japan,  in  China,  in  Indonesia,  in  India,  in  Africa, 
in  Western  and  in  satellite  Europe.  This  is  what 
makes  them  understand  that  if  they  do  not  in  the 
near  future  emerge  from  their  backwardness, 
they  will  be  unable  to  avoid  the  effects  of  im- 
patience and  desperation,  of  revolt  and  anarchy, 
and  new  dictatorships.  In  all  those  states  it  has 
already  been  possible  to  measure  almost  accurately 
how  many  more  yards  they  have  to  go  in  order 
to  finish  a  race  that  will  bring  them  to  the  point 
>  of  satisfying  the  vital  needs  of  a  growing  popu- 


lation; how  much  they  can  achieve  through  an 
industrial  and  agricultural  development  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  standard  of  living  to  reasonable 
human  levels. 

Need  for  Credit  in  Latin  America 

Latin  America  has  been  struggling,  even  by 
such  unorthodox  means  as  inflation,  to  produce  at 
least  the  illusion  of  development,  but  these  meth- 
ods create  very  serious  social  problems  and  finan- 
cial instability,  which  can  only  make  it  still  more 
difficult  to  acquire  the  capital  goods  that  have  to 
be  paid  for  in  hard  cash.  What  these  countries 
need — and  not  in  some  way  or  other,  but  urgently 
and  amply — is  foreign  aid,  which  ought  to  take 
the  specific  form  of  credit  for  the  undefendable  and 
profitable  enterprise  of  their  economic  develop- 
ment. If  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  and 
private  initiative,  as  well  as  the  principles  on 
which  the  political  organization  of  the  hemisphere 
is  founded,  are  true ;  if  your  own  experts  and  those 
of  the  United  Nations  are  right,  then  in  10,  or 
15,  or  20  years,  provided  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  been  greatly  boosted  with  foreign 
capital,  the  whole  hemisphere  will,  by  its  very 
prosperity,  be  proof  against  any  attempt  to  reduce 
it  to  anarchy  with  a  view  to  favoring  the  domina- 
tion of  alien  politics.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
these  countries  will  then  be  able  to  pay  back  loans 
extended  to  them  for  this  purpose. 

Without  such  aid  the  lag  in  our  economic  devel- 
opment would  ominously  falter  toward  paralysis — 
but  not  before  millions  of  beings  without  schools, 
without  hospitals,  without  industries  enough  to 
create  employment,  without  sufficient  food,  with- 
out land  and,  worse  than  all,  without  hope  have 
repudiated  their  democratic  leading  classes  and 
taken  leap  after  leap  in  the  dark.  Each  of  those 
leaps,  like  your  historic  cannon  shot,  would  be 
heard  around  the  world,  and  here,  louder  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  admiration,  affection,  and  gratitude  I  have 
for  your  people  compel  me  to  show  you  with  un- 
sparing clarity  the  plight  of  Latin  America  as  I 
see  it.  But  I  also  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
I  do  not  consider  you  bound  to  help  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  any  part  of  the  world — 
even  the  nearest  to  your  frontiers  and  your  sym- 
pathies. We  in  Latin  America  do  not  think  our- 
selves entitled  to  claim  your  collaboration  in  our 
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economic  development,  even  though  this  has  been 
your  way  of  promoting  your  international  policies 
and  ours  in  other  regions  in  dire  peril.  Our  situ- 
ation is  not  one  of  unilateral  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. But  it  so  happens  that  we  need  to  purchase 
a  decisive  stake  in  the  material  civilization  of  the 
West,  so  that  this  civilization  may  not  wholly  per- 
ish from  our  countries  through  frustration, 
through  impotence,  through  desperation.  We  are 
unable  to  buy  it  outright  from  those  who  own  it — 
that  is,  from  you — in  your  own  currency.  We  can 
neither  solicit  nor  accept  a  gift  without  retribu- 
tion ;  we  will  neither  beseech  nor  receive  aid  from 
you  without  restitution  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
for  such  an  action  on  our  part,  even  were  it  pos- 
sible, would  engender  only  bitterness,  resentment, 
mistrust,  and  irritation  in  the  popular  relations 
between  North  and  South. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  with  perhaps  a  solitary  exception,  have 
asked  for  nothing  but  credit  for  their  economic 
development.  But  this  must  be  a  high  operation 
of  reciprocal  confidence  in  a  great  common  des- 
tiny, and  an  act  of  faith,  on  your  part  and  on  ours, 
in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  principles 
that  we  share.  It  cannot  be,  then,  an  operation 
subject  to  the  all-too-rigid  tests  and  the  common 
standards  of  ordinary  banking  and  private  busi- 
ness. On  this  occasion  neither  you  nor  we  can  run 
the  risk  of  discovering  when  we  agree  to  do  some- 
thing that  it  is  too  late  or  too  little.  The  pan- 
American  operation  that  our  States  have  been  pro- 
posing is  remunerative,  sure,  and  clear.  But  it  is 
fundamentally  a  political  act  which  cannot  be 
judged  by  traditional  banking  criteria.  No  doubt 
there  are  better  deals  and  better  investments  than 
the  economic  development  of  a  backward  part  of 
the  world.  But  it  is  a  political  function  of  the 
State  to  decide  on  the  priority  of  this  enterprise. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  message  of  mine,  if  it 
is  at  all  worthy  of  consideration,  could  be  deliv- 
ered in  no  fitter  place  than  this  admirable  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  where  there  is  reflected 
without  hindrance  or  deceit  the  public  opinion  of 
a  great  and  friendly  nation. 

I  wish  to  say,  too,  that  if  I  speak  like  this  I 
do  not  do  so  merely  on  my  own  initiative  or  by 
a  mandate  of  my  people.  Nearly  every  day  I 
receive  in  the  Presidential  House  in  Colombia 
visits  from  fellow  citizens  of  yours,  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  public  functionaries,  professional 
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men,  university  men,  businessmen,  trade-union 
leaders,  and  all  of  them,  with  some  perplexity, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  find  out  the  truth,  and 
with  the  noblest  spirit  of  inter- American  f  rater-  j 
nity,  ask  the  same  question :  "What  must  we,  what 
can  we  do  for  Latin  America?"  To  all  of  them 
I  have  given  the  same  answer,  and  they  have  asked 
me  to  repeat  it  from  the  highest  tribune  of  your 
Nation:  Help  those  people  to  come  forth  from 
their  backwardness  by  lending  them  the  goods 
and  capital  they  need.  You  will  thus  enable  them 
to  leave  behind  them  the  last  stage  of  their  under- 
development. But  give  them  this  help  before  their 
backwardness  becomes  a  retreat,  a  rout,  a  histori- 
cal disaster. 

I  have  never,  outside  of  my  own  country,  felt 
more  honored  and  more  responsible  for  each  word 
I  say  than  at  this  solemn  moment  when  I  am  being 
listened  to  by  those  who,  in  either  House,  belong 
to  that  institution  which  has  decided  the  history; 
of  the  United  States  and,  at  times,  of  humanity. 
Let  me  say,  however,  that  you  have  not  been  listen- 
ing merely  to  the  voice  of  a  citizen  of  the  hemi- 
sphere ;  you  have  heard  another  voice,  one  that  ha? 
the  right  and  the  credentials  to  be  listened  to  in 
the  unsullied  forum  of  liberty— the  voice  of  my; 
country,  Colombia,  a  free  people,  governed  by 
institutions  that  have  their  origin  in  Philadelphia. 
This  is  the  voice  of  a  people  who  have  followed 
your  finest  examples  and  who  profess  for  your 
Nation  an  undeviating  friendship  tested  by  his- 
torical difficulties  which  no  longer  exist.  It  is. 
then,  the  voice  of  a  friendship  proven  in  our  time 
by  a  long,  respectful,  rewarding,  and  reciprocal 
collaboration,  which  I  hope  and  trust  will  con- 
tinue without  impairment  into  the  future. 

MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  ] 
(press  release  164)   that  the  following  persons 
would  accompany  President  Lleras  and  Senora  de 
Lleras  as  members  of  the  official  party : 
Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria,  Ambassador  of  the  Republii 

of  Colombia  to  the  United  States 
Senora  de  Sanz  de  Santamaria 
Gilberto  Arango,3  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Virgilio  Barco,3  Minister  of  Public  Works. 


3  Rank  of  Special  Ambassador  of  Colombia  during  tin 
visit. 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 


Jorge  Franco,3  chief  of  the  Department  of  Planning  and 

Technical  Services 
Victor  Julio  Silva,3  president  of  the  Colombian  Federation 

of  Workers 
Antonio    Diaz,3   president   of    the    Union    of    Colombian 

Workers 
Jose  Camacho,  Minister,  Embassy  of  Colombia 
Col.  Alberto  Hauzeur,  Military  Aide  to  President  Lleras 
Maj.   Raul  A.   Paredes,   Air   Aide  to   President  Lleras 
Sefiorita    Marcela    Lleras,    daughter    of    President   and 

Sefiora  de  Lleras 
Sefiorita  Carmen  Vald6s,  niece  of  President  and  Sefiora 

de  Lleras 


Ambassador  Bonsai  Replies 
to  Three  Cuban  Complaints 


The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Philip  W.  Bon- 
:  sal,  on  April  11  delivered  to  the  Cuban  Foreign 
Ministry  three  U.8.  notes  in  reply  to  complaints 
.  by  the  Cuban  Government  of  actions  taken  by  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  revocation  of  li- 
censes for  the  exportation  of  helicopters  to  Cuba, 
the  dismissal  of  a  Cuban  employee  at  the  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
services  of  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture  fruit 
and  vegetable  inspectors  stationed  in  Cuba.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  texts  of  the  exchanges  of  notes  be- 
tween the  two  Governments. 


EXPORTING  OF  HELICOPTERS 


On  the  contrary,  increased  tensions  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  accompanied  by  ample  evidence  of  de- 
mands for  armaments  far  in  excess  of  any 
conceivable  need  for  self-defense  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
broaden  its  policy  so  as  to  cover  all  items  which 
have  a  military  potential.  This  policy  is  deemed 
to  be  fully  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters at  Santiago,1  which  revealed  the  clear  pre- 
occupation of  the  American  Governments  with 
factors  affecting  international  tensions  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Consequently,  precepts  have 
been  adopted  which  require  that  applications  for 
the  export  to  Caribbean  countries  of  aircraft 
which  can  be  used,  with  little  or  no  modification, 
for  military  purposes  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
all  available  evidence  regarding  aircraft  require- 
ments and  usage  of  the  country  in  question.  Can- 
cellation of  the  licenses  for  the  exportation  of 
helicopters  to  Cuba  was  made  pursuant  to  these 
precepts,  account  being  taken  of  the  large  number 
of  licenses  approved  in  the  preceding  six  months 
for  the  exportation  to  Cuba  of  light  aircraft,  in- 
cluding helicopters,  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
the  possibility  that  aircraft  exported  for  agricul- 
tural uses  might  also  be  employed  for  military 
purposes. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Philip  W.  Bonsal 


U.S.  Note 

Press  release  185  dated  April  11 

April  11,  1960 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note  of  March 
25,  1960,  regarding  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  to  revoke  the  li- 
censes for  the  exportation  of  helicopters  to  Cuba. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  begin- 
ning in  March  1958,  instituted  a  policy  of  closely 
[  scrutinizing  all  applications  for  export  of  arms 
and  implements  of  war  to  the  Caribbean  area,  and, 
,  in  fact,  of  denying  licenses  with  respect  to  ship- 
!  ments  to  the  then  Government  of  Cuba.    It  was 
the  profound  hope  of  the  United  States  that  with 
the  establishment  of  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba,  peace  and  tranquility  would  be  restored  to 
the  Caribbean  area.     This  hope  has  not  been 
realized. 


Cuban  Note 

Unofficial  translation 

Habana,  March  25,  1960 
Year  of  the  Agrarian  Reform 

Mb.  Ambassador:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  the  Revolutionary  Government  has  re- 
ceived with  surprise  the  report  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  has 
announced  its  decision  to  revoke  the  licenses  for  the 
exportation  of  helicopters  to  Cuba. 

The  pretext  which  is  advanced  for  taking  this  deci- 
sion is  that  the  helicopters  which  the  Government  of 
Cuba  wishes  to  acquire  "fall  within  the  precepts  which 
call  for  the  review  of  special  licenses  and  new  requests 
for  exportations  related  to  military  purposes." 

The  helicopters  which  Cuba  is  interested  in  purchasing 
are  to  be  used  in  the  work  already  fully  and  efficaciously 
under  way  to  increase  agricultural  production  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  humble 
classes  of  the  population. 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7, 1959,  p.  342. 
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The  Government  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
believes  that  the  acquisition  of  these  helicopters  in  no 
way,  not  even  tangentially,  can  be  associated  with  the 
so-called  "tensions  of  the  Caribbean."  A  country  which 
loves  peace  if  anyone  does,  which  is  today  converting 
its  barracks  into  schools,  the  only  war  in  which  Cuba  is 
engaged  is  that  against  misery.  In  its  irrevocable  pur- 
pose of  winning  this  noble  struggle,  the  Government  and 
people  of  Cuba  will  not  lessen  efforts  to  acquire  the  heli- 
copters which  it  needs  from  friendly  countries  which  are 
disposed  to  assist  us  in  the  magnanimous  enterprise  of 
national  redemption  to  which  we  are  committed. 

The  Revolutionary  Government  of  Cuba  wishes  to  make 
a  matter  of  specific  record  its  protest  over  this  unfriendly 
decision  which  hinders  rather  than  facilitates  the  im- 
provement of  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  Your  Excellency 
the  renewed  testimony  of  my  highest  consideration. 

RAtJL   ROA 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 


DISMISSAL  OF  EMPLOYEE  AT  NAVAL  BASE 

U.S.  Note 

Press  release  184  dated  April  11 

April  11,  1960 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Your 
Excellency's  note  of  March  25,  1960  regarding 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Federico  Figueras  Larrazabal 
from  his  employment  with  the  United  States 
Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo,  and  Your  Govern- 
ment's concern  at  reports  that  numerous  ex-mem- 
bers of  the  former  Cuban  Army  are  being 
employed  by  the  Base.  You  requested  that  the 
Embassy  use  its  good  offices  with  the  competent 
American  authorities  in  order  that  he  may  be 
reinstated  in  his  position. 

I  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  Mr.  Figueras'  dis- 
missal with  the  Base  authorities  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  Base  tradition  and  practice,  desire  to 
in  no  way  become  involved  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba.  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Figueras  has  repeatedly  made  unfounded  and 
slanderous  public  statements  designed  to  incite 
feeling  against  the  United  States  and  against 
the  Base  and  to  perturb  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Under  the  circumstances  his  rein- 
statement would  damage  further  these  relations 
rather  than  improve  them,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  in  this  matter. 

With  regard  to  reports  that  many  members  of 
the  former  Cuban  Army  have  been  given  employ- 


ment at  the  Base,  the  facts  as  furnished  me  by 
the  Base  Commander  do  not  bear  this  out.  I  am 
informed  that  the  number  of  former  members  of 
the  Cuban  Armed  Forces  among  approximately 
3700  Cuban  employees  is  extremely  small,  and 
that  only  eight  employees  of  all  those  hired  since 
January  1,  1959  have  been  identified  as  former 
members  of  the  Cuban  Army  or  Navy.  All  eight 
reside  outside  the  Base,  and  none  have  been  iden- 
tified to  the  Base  Commander  as  wanted  by  the 
Cuban  Government  for  past  crimes  or  counter- 
revolutionary activities. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration  and  esteem. 

Philip  W.  Bonsal 

Cuban  Note 

Unofficial  translation 

Habana,  March  25,  1960 
Year  of  the  Agrarian  Reform 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  have  the  honor  to  address  to  Your 
Excellency  the  present  note  with  reference  to  the  dismissal 
from  his  work  on  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  of  Mr. 
Federico  Figueras  Larrazabal,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Syndicate  of  Workers  and  Employees  established  in  1951 
on  the  said  Base. 

In  the  written  notification  of  the  dismissal  in  question 
there  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Figueras  Larrazabal,  among  other 
charges,  that  of  having  uttered  offenses  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  "Sierra  Maestra."  Said  charges  were  read  to 
them  [sic]  upon  reporting  for  work  on  Friday,  the  18th 
instant,  and  he  was  urged  to  retract  those  supposed  offen- 
sive statements.  Mr.  Figueras  Larrazabal  had  to  refuse 
to  renounce  his  statements,  as  they  were  inspired  by  his 
patriotic  intention  to  avert  difficulties  for  both  govern- 
ments. This  is  fully  shown  by  his  exhortation  to  the 
Cuban  workers  to  make  themselves  permanent  guards  for 
the  security  of  the  Base. 

Considering  that  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Figueras  Larraza- 
bal has  aroused  deep  displeasure  among  the  workers  of 
the  Base  and  in  nearby  zones,  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Government  requests  urgently,  through  your  kind  oflSces, 
of  the  competent  American  authorities  the  reinstatement 
of  Mr.  Federico  Figueras  in  his  position,  in  the  assurance 
that  this  would  contribute  toward  dissipating  the  intense 
discontent  which  prevails. 

I  have  also  instructions,  from  the  Government  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  to  transmit  to  Your  Excel- 
lency the  concern  which  it  feels  at  information  in  its 
possession  according  to  which  numerous  ex-members  of 
the  army  of  the  overthrown  tyranny,  for  the  most  part 
involved  in  counter-revolutionary  activities,  are  being  con- 
tracted by  the  administration  of  the  Base.  It  will  not 
escape  Your  Excellency  that  facts  like  these  obviously  ob- 
struct the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 
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I  take  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  reiterate  to 
you  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration  and  esteem. 

RAtJL  Roa 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 


SUSPENSION  OF  SERVICE  OF  U.S.  INSPECTORS 

U.S.  Note 

Press  release  183  dated  April  11 

April  11,  1960 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Your 
Excellency's  note  of  March  25, 1960,  in  which  you 
informed  me  of  the  displeasure  of  your  Govern- 
ment at  the  suspension  of  the  service  which  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  had  been 
maintaining  for  the  inspection  in  Cuban  ports  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States. 

In  1955  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Cuban 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  under  which  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  inspectors  were  brought 
to  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Cuban  ship- 
pers of  various  fruits  and  vegetables  to  meet,  upon 
ithe  importation  of  their  products  into  the  United 
States,  the  marketing  standards  fixed  by  law  for 
the  same  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  produced 
|in  the  United  States.  A  secondary  objective  of 
,the  agreement  was  to  promote  quality  conscious- 
ness among  both  the  Cuban  shippers  and  American 
receivers  of  Cuban  products  so  as  to  generate  a 
continuous  demand  for  Cuban  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  United  States.  The  assignment  of 
tithe  United  States  inspectors  in  Cuba  was  clearly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  shippers,  and  the 
Cuban  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  paid  the 
salaries,  allowances  and  official  expenses  of  the 
Ajnerican  inspectors.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  either  party  could  terminate  it  by  giv- 
ing 30  days'  written  notice  to  the  other  party. 

On  December  23, 1959  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  notified  the  Cuban  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association  that  because  of  the  shortage 
iof  personnel  the  inspectors  then  stationed  in  Cuba 
would  be  returned  to  the  United  States  on  Febru- 
ary 29, 1960  and  assigned  to  other  posts.  During 
I  the  ensuing  weeks  the  Agricultural  Attache  of 
(the  Embassy  on  several  occasions  mentioned  to 
[officials  of  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the 
[INRA  [National  Institute  for  Agrarian  Reform] 
}ind  the  Cuban  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association 


that  if  they  wished  the  United  States  inspectors  to 
remain  on  the  job  the  Revolutionary  Government 
should  make  this  fact  known  formally  and  im- 
mediately so  that  he  could  submit  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  withdrawal  of  the  inspectors  to  be 
reconsidered.  Only  on  March  1,  the  day  after  the 
inspectors  had  departed,  did  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture address  a  letter  to  the  Embassy's  Agri- 
cultural Attache  expressing  the  hope  that  because 
of  the  satisfactory  service  rendered  by  the  United 
States  inspectors  they  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
Cuba. 

The  Embassy  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regret  that  because  of  the 
shortage  of  personnel  and  the  reassignment  of 
these  inspectors  to  other  stations  it  is  not  possible 
to  meet  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  re-establish  the  inspection  service  in  Habana. 

However,  during  the  five  years  that  the  United 
States  inspectors  operated  in  Cuba,  local  Cuban 
inspectors  worked  with  them  and  observed  their 
inspection  methods.  Many  times  during  these 
years  the  United  States  inspectors  also  visited 
numerous  packing  plants  throughout  the  island 
to  convey  information  to  owners,  managers  and 
employees  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  packing 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  order  to  stand  the  rigors 
of  shipment  and  meet  the  quality  and  packing 
specifications  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  inspectors  from  Cuba  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  handling  of  Cuban  fruits  and 
vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  mangoes  and 
names  [yams],  at  the  port  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  the  Inspection  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  customs  officials  at  that  port  to 
facilitate  the  entry  of  all  shipments  from  Cuba 
consigned  to  Pompano  Beach,  Florida.  In  turn, 
arrangements  have  been  made  at  Pompano  Beach 
for  representatives  of  the  Cuban  shippers  and  in- 
spectors of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  inspect  the  merchandise  and  facilitate 
any  repackaging  which  might  be  needed  because 
of  incidental  damage  or  spoilage.  Therefore,  if 
the  inspectors  of  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture follow  the  inspection  procedure  used  by 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  inspec- 
tors, and  if  the  merchandise  is  shipped  from  Cuba 
to  Pompano  Beach,  Florida,  under  continuous  and 
adequate  refrigeration  with  a  minimum  of  manual 
manipulation,   these   arrangements   should  meet 
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satisfactorily  the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

For  reason  of  pest  risk,  mangoes  must  be  fumi- 
gated before  entry  into  the  United  States.  When 
mangoes  are  to  be  fumigated  upon  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  entry  is  permitted  only  at  Northern 
ports.  Proper  fumigation  facilities  for  mangoes 
exist,  for  example,  in  New  York  City.  Names 
may  be  entered  at  any  port  where  approved  fumi- 
gation facilities  exist.  This  is  the  same  procedure 
that  was  followed  prior  to  1957. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency the  assurances  of  my  highest  considera- 
tion and  esteem. 

Philip  W.  Bonsal 


Cuban  Note 

Unofficial  translation 


Habana,  March  25, 1960 
Year  of  the  Agrarian  Reform 


Mr.  Ambassador:  I  have  the  honor  to  address  Tour 
Excellency  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  may 
be  occasioned  to  the  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  by  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington  to  suspend  the  service  of  inspection,  which 
for  more  than  five  years  has  been  carried  out  in  Cuban 
ports,  of  shipments  of  Cuban  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  provisions  which 
regulate  the  sales  agreements  (Marketing  Agreement). 

The  complementary  character  of  the  agricultures  of  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  has  permitted  the  development 
of  exports  of  Cuban  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  American 
market,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  agree- 
ments in  effect.  Since  it  was  much  more  convenient  for 
the  Cuban  growers,  these  required  inspections  were  being 
carried  out  in  Habana  so  that  in  case  there  should  be 
any  doubt  about  said  agricultural  products  not  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  aforementioned  regulations,  our 
growers  would  save  the  expenses  of  shipping,  sea  freight, 
customs  duties,  and  of  having  to  reship  to  Cuba  any 
merchandise  that  is  rejected.  Moreover,  the  Cuban  grow- 
ers had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  replace  in  Habana 
any  rejected  merchandise  and  thus  take  advantage  of 
part  of  the  shipment. 

According  to  information  obtained  in  the  Cuban  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  in  the  sectors  engaged  in  the  export 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  among  the  managers 
of  the  cooperatives  of  the  National  Agrarian  Reform  In- 
stitute, the  Government  of  Cuba  considers  that  the  Ameri- 
can inspection  service  carried  out  in  Cuba  is  a  measure 
mutually  favorable  to  both  countries. 

As  Your  Excellency  knows,  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  following  the  technical  findings  expressed 
in  many  reports  of  Specialized  Organisms  and  of  authori- 
ties in  economic  matters,  and  in  response  to  the  needs 
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and  objectives  of  our  people,  is  unfolding  a  vast  plan  of 
agricultural  diversification.  The  diversification  of  ex- 
ports and  their  increase  in  the  lines  which  most  benefit 
the  small  producer,  like  fruits  and  vegetables,  constitute 
fundamental  aspects  in  the  process  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Cuba. 

As  the  suspension  of  the  American  inspection  service 
in  the  ports  of  Cuba  would  affect  directly  the  aforemen- 
tioned undertakings,  without  particular  benefit  for  any- 
one, the  Revolutionary  Government  of  Cuba  records  its 
displeasure  at  this  measure,  which  does  not  exactly  tend 
to  improve  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

I  take  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  reiterate 
to  you  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration  and 
esteem. 

RAtlL  Roa 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 


U.S.  Increases  Contribution 

to  World  Refugee  Year 

j 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
12  (press  release  186)  that,  as  the  result  of  addi- 
tional allocations,  bringing  to  over  $5  million  , 
special  funds  earmarked  for  World  Refugee  Year , 
activities,  the  United  States  will  spend  a  total  of 
approximately  $70  million  on  refugee  programs 
during  this  special  year.  Robert  S.  McCollum, 
the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Executive  Committee 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  announced  new  U.S.  alloca- 
tions of  $1,550,000  at  Geneva  on  April  12.  These 
allocations  increase  the  U.S.  special  contribution 
to  the  World  Refugee  Year  program  to  a  total  of 
over  $5  million. 

Being  expended  in  addition  to  the  special  fund 
are  approximately  $40  million  for  normal  U.S. 
refugee  programs  plus  about  $25  million  in  sur- 
plus foods  distributed  under  the  P.L.  480  program. 
The  new  allocation  will  permit  contribution 
to  the  High  Commissioner  of  an  additional  $600,- 
000  to  aid  Algerian  refugees  in  Tunisia  and 
Morocco,  and  $50,000  to  help  European  refugees 
who  have  fled  from  the  Middle  East.  An  addi- 
tional $200,000  would  go  to  aid  Chinese  refugees 
in  Hong  Kong,  bringing  the  total  special  U.S. 
contribution  for  this  group  to  $1  million.  An- 
other $700,000  will  be  added  to  the  more  than 
$700,000  already  made  available  for  assisting  out- 
of-camp  refugees,  mostly  in  Europe,  many  of 
whom  are  in  even  greater  need  than  those  in 
camps. 
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Results  of  Renegotiation  by  Canada 
of  Textile  Concessions  Announced 

Press  release  163  dated  April  1 

Canada  on  April  1  implemented  the  results  of 
the  first  part  of  a  renegotiation  of  Canadian  tariff 
concessions  on  textiles  and  related  products  nego- 
tiated with  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  The  renegotiation  resulted  from  the  con- 
tinuing revision  of  Canada's  customs  tariff  which 
began  several  years  ago.  In  carrying  out  this  re- 
vision, individual  schedules  of  the  tariff  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Canadian  Tariff  Board  for 
investigation  and  recommendations,  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  recommendations  the  language  and 
in  some  cases  the  rate  structure  is  revised.  Inso- 
far as  the  revision  extends  to  products  which  are 
the  subject  of  concessions  in  the  GATT,  interna- 
tional negotiations  are  required  with  a  view  to 
compensatory  adjustments  in  those  cases  in  which 
previously  negotiated  rates  are  increased. 

The  recently  completed  renegotiations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  related  to  the  Ca- 

I  nadian  Government's  proposal  for  modification  or 
withdrawal  of  the  present  Canadian  concessions 
set  out  in  List  A.  The  proposals  were  based  on 
a  recommendation  of  the  Canadian  Tariff  Board 
that  Canada  adopt  a  new  tariff  nomenclature  for 

I  the  textile  products  involved  and,  in  some  cases, 
replace  present  compound  duties  with  ad  valorem 
duties.  The  board  also  recommended  changes  in 
duties  affecting  a  number  of  products  on  List  A, 
including  some  moderate  duty  increases.    Total 

1  concessions  on  List  A  cover  products  accounting 
for  average  Canadian  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1956-58  estimated  at  Can$141  million 
and  include  principally  products  of  cotton,  silk, 

j  and  manmade  fibers. 

The  recently  completed  renegotiations  will  re- 
sult in  the  inclusion  in  Canada's  GATT  schedule 
(as  negotiated  with  the  United  States)  of  the  con- 
cessions in  List  B.  These  concessions  cover  prod- 
ucts accounting  for  average  Canadian  imports 

ifrom  the  United  States  in  the  3  years  1956-58 

|  estimated  at  Can$168  million. 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  List  A  and  List  B 
contain  a  large  number  of  identical   products. 

|  There  is,  however,  a  twofold  difference  in  these 

|  lists.    In  the  first  place,  the  concessions  in  List  B 
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are  in  Canada's  new  tariff  nomenclature,  and  their 
duties  have  in  a  number  of  instances  been  changed 
from  previous  levels  or  have  been  changed  from 
a  compound  to  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

In  the  second  place,  List  B  contains  a  greater 
number  of  concessions  than  List  A,  including  a 
number  of  nontextile  concessions.  As  noted 
above,  Canada  has  as  a  result  of  its  tariff  revision 
reduced  a  number  of  duties  on  textile  products 
previously  negotiated  with  the  United  States. 
The  duty  reductions  made  on  these  textile  prod- 
ucts, however,  did  not  offset  the  increases  made, 
and  Canada  has  granted  duty  bindings  on  addi- 
tional textile  products  and  duty  reductions  on  a 
number  of  nontextile  products  to  compensate 
fully  for  the  increases  resulting  from  its  tariff 
revision. 

On  September  30,  1959,  public  announcement 
was  made 1  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  this  renegotiation,  and  the  pub- 
lic was  invited  to  submit  views  with  respect  to  the 
possible  effect  on  United  States  trade  of  the  re- 
negotiation by  Canada  of  the  concessions  involved, 
as  well  as  views  regarding  concessions  which  the 
United  States  might  seek,  or  accept,  from  Canada 
as  compensation  for  the  modification  or  with- 
drawal of  these  concessions.  A  number  of  sug- 
gestions regarding  possible  items  of  compensation 
were  received  as  a  result  of  this  public  announce- 
ment. Most  of  the  nontextile  concessions  in  List 
B  were  negotiated  as  the  result  of  such  suggestions. 

List  A 

Concessions  in  GATT  Schedule  V — Canada — to  the  Modi- 
fication or  Withdrawal  of  Which  the  United  States 
Has  Given  Its  Agreement 


Tariff 

item 

number 


236 

620(1) 

522 

622b 


Description 


.  .  .  woven  fabric  of  cotton  weighing  not  more  than 
seven  and  one-half  pounds  per  one  hundred  square 

yards  

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  linters  not  further  manufac- 
tured than  ginned;  waste  wholly  of  cotton  unfit  for  use 
without  further  manufacture 


Rovings,  yarns  and  warps  wholly  of  cotton,  not  more 

advanced  than  singles,  n.o.p 

Yarns,  wholly  of  cotton,  coarser  than  number  forty 
but  exceeding  number  twenty,  not  more  advanced 
than  singles,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  for 
use  exclusively  in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  cotton  sewing  thread  and  crochet,  knitting, 
darning  and  embroidery  cottons 


Rate  of 

duty 

now  in 

scheduls 


20% 


Free 


15% 


15% 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19,  1959,  p.  561. 
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List  A — Continued 


Tariff 
item 
number 


622c(l) 

522e(3) 
622d 

522e 

522f 

522g(2) 

622i 

523 

523a 
623b(l) 

623b  (2) 

523b  (3) 
523b  (4) 

523c 

5230 
623f 
623) 

623k 

710 


Description 


Rate  of 

duty 

now  in 

schedule 


List  A — Continued 


Rovings,  yarns  and  warps  wholly  of  cotton  including 
threads,  cords  and  twines  generally  used  for  sewing, 
stitching,  packaging  and  other  purposes,  n.o.p.;  cotton 
yarns,  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  metallic  strip, 

generally  known  as  tinsel  thread 1734% 

and,  per  pound     3  cts. 

Sewing  thread,  wholly  of  cotton,  on  spools,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 250  yards  on  one  spool 20% 

Yarns  and  warps  wholly  of  cotton,  mercerized,  num- 
ber forty  and  finer,  imported  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Minister,  for  sale  to  manufacturers,  to 
be  further  manufactured  in  their  own  factories  ....  20% 
Cotton  sewing  thread  yarn  and  crochet,  knitting, 
darning  and  embroidery  yarn,  in  hanks,  or  on  dyeing 
or  bleaching  cores,  when  imported  by  manufacturers 
for  use  exclusively  in  their  own  factories  in  the  man- 
ufacturing or  spooling  of  cotton  sewing  thread  and 
crochet,  knitting,  darning  and  embroidery  cottons  .  .  10% 
Yarns  and  warps  wholly  of  cotton,  number  forty  and 
finer,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  mercerized 
cotton  yarns,  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  mercerized  cotton  yarns,  in  their  own  factories  .  .  .  15% 
Yarns,  wholly  of  cotton,  number  forty  and  finer,  not 
more  advanced  than  singles,  when  imported  by  man- 
ufacturers for  use  exclusively  in  their  own  factories  in 

the  manufacturing  of  cotton  sewing  thread 10% 

Yarns  and  warps,  wholly  of  cotton,  number  70  and 
finer,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  ex- 
clusively in  the  manufacture  of  levers'  lace,  in  their 

own  factories Free 

Woven   fabrics,   wholly   of  cotton,   not   bleached, 

mercerized  not  colored,  n.o.p 15% 

and,  per  pound     3  cts. 

Woven  fabrics,  wholly  of  cotton,  bleached  or  mer- 
cerized, not  colored,  n.o.p 17)4% 

and,  per  pound     3  cts. 

Woven  fabrics,  wholly  of  cotton,  printed,  dyed  or 
colored,  n.o.p.:— Valued  at  more  than  80  cents  per 

pound yJVi% 

and,  per  pound     3  cts. 

Woven  fabrics,  wholly  of  cotton,  printed,  dyed  or 
colored,  n.o.p.:— Valued  at  50  cents  or  more  but  not 

more  than  80  cents  per  pound 2234% 

and,  per  pound     3  cts. 

Woven  fabrics,  wholly  of  cotton,  printed,  dyed  or 
colored,  n.o.p.:— Valued  at  less  than  50^  per  pound  .   .    25% 

and,  per  pound  334  cts. 
Woven  fabrics,  wholly  of  cotton,  printed,  dyed  or 
colored,  n.o.p.:— Woven  fabrics,  wholly  of  cotton, 
commonly  known  as  denims,  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  for  use  in  their  own  factories  in  the 
manufacture  of  garments 1734% 

and,  per  pound     3  cts. 

Woven  fabrics  wholly  of  cotton,  composed  of  yarns 
of  counts  of  100  or  more,  including  all  such  fabrics  in 
which  the  average  of  the  count  of  warp  and  weft  yarns 

is  100  or  more 2734% 

and,  per  pound     3  cts. 

Woven  fabrics  wholly  of  cotton  with  cut  pile,  n.o.p   .    2234% 

and,  per  pound     334  cts. 

Woven  fabrics  of  cotton,  not  colored,  for  use  in  the 

manufacture  of  typewriter  ribbons 1234% 

Shadow  cretonnes,  wholly  of  cotton,  with  printed 

warp  and  plain  weft     25% 

and,  per  pound     3J4  cts. 

Gabardines,  wholly  of  cotton,  with  not  less  than  280 

ends  and  picks  of  ply  yarn  per  square  inch 25% 

and,  per  pound     334  cts. 


Tariff 

item 

number 


Description 


6231 


623n(l) 
523n(2) 
524a 

Ex532 
532 


532a 
532b 
532c 

549a 
549b  (1) 
549b  (3) 
550c 


550d 


551e 


551f 


553(1) 


654a 


558b (a) 


558c  (1) 


Woven  fabrics,  wholly  of  cotton,  composed  of  yarns 
of  counts  of  not  less  than  80  and  not  more  than  99, 
including  all  such  fabrics  in  which  the  average  count 
of  the  warp  and  weft  yarns  is  not  less  than  80  and  not 

more  than  99 

and,  per  pound 

Cotton  bags:— seamless 


558b (b) 


Cotton  bags:— n.o.p      

Fabrics  with  cut  weft  pile,  wholly  of  cotton  or  of 
cotton  and  synthetic  textile  fibres  or  filaments  .  .  .  . 

and,  per  pound 

Articles  made  from  woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly 
of  cotton,  viz:— Tablecloths,  tray  cloths,  doilies, 
napkins,  dresser  scarves,  wash  cloths,  bath  mats, 
pillowcases,  quilts,  counterpanes,  sheets  and  towels  .  . 

Clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  articles  made  from 
woven  fabrics,  and  all  textile  manufactures,  wholly 
or  partially  manufactured,  composed  wholly  of  cot- 


Rate  of 

duty 

now  in 

schedule 


20% 
3  cts. 

2234% 
2234% 

25% 
334  Cts. 


2234% 


ton,  n.o.p 

Handkerchiefs,  wholly  of  cotton 

Woven  fabric,  wholly  of  cotton,  for  covering  books 
Curtains,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  com- 
posed wholly  of  cotton,  n.o.p 

Wool,  not  further  prepared  than  scoured 

Hair  of  the  camel,  alpaca,  goat  or  other  like  animal .  . 

Hair,  curled  or  dyed,  n.o.p 

Garnetted  wool  waste  in  the  white  when  imported 
by  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  for  use  exclusively 

in  their  own  factories 

Garnetted  material,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  alpaca,  goat  or  other  like  animal, 
in  the  natural  or  undyed  state,  but  not  containing 
silk,  nor  synthetic  fibres  or  filaments,  nor  cotton,  for 

use  in  Canadian  manufactures 

Yarns  and  warps  composed  wholly  of  hair  or  of  hair 
and  any  vegetable  fibre,  imported  by  manufac- 
turers for  use  in  their  own  factories 

Sliver  strands  in  warp  form,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool 
or  hair,  imported  by  manufacturers  of  braided  mats 
and  rugs,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles 

in  their  own  factories 

Blankets  of  any  material,  not  to  include  automobile 
rugs,  steamer  rugs,  or  similar  articles:— (1)  House- 
hold blankets,  wholly  of  cotton 

and,  per  pound 

Woven  fabrics,  consisting  of  cotton  warps  with 
wefts  of  lustre  wool,  mohair  or  alpaca,  generally 

known  as  lustres  or  Italian  linings,  n.o.p 

Rovings,  yarns  and  warps  wholly  of  synthetic  tex- 
tile fibres  or  filaments,  not  more  advanced  than 
singles,  not  colored,  with  not  more  than  seven  turns 
to  the  inch,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Minister 
may  prescribe:— Produced  from  cellulose  acetate  .  .  . 
In  no  case,  shall  the  duty  under  the  Most- 
Favoured-Nation  Tariff  be  less  than  .  .  per  pound 

Rovings,  yarns  and  warps  wholly  of  synthetic  textile 
fibres  or  filaments,  not  more  advanced  than  singles, 
not  colored,  with  not  more  than  seven  turns  to  the 
inch,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Minister  may 

prescribe: — n.o.p 

In   no   case,   shall   the   duty   under   the    Most- 
Favoured-Nation  Tariff  be  less  than  .  .  per  pound. 

Rovings,  yams  and  warps,  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk, 
n.o.p.,  including  threads,  cords  or  twist  for  sewing, 
embroidering  or  other  purposes 


25% 

2734%      ( 
25%  • 

2734% 
Free        i 
Free 
15% 


Free 


Free 


1734% 


Free 


1734% 
5  cts. 


20% 


2234% 
22  Cts. 


2234% 
22  cts. 

20% 
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List  A — Continued 


Description 


Silk  yarns  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  metallic 
strip,  one  pound  of  which  shall  contain  not  less  than 

10,000  yards 

Rovings,  yarns  and  warps  wholly  or  in  part  of  syn- 
thetic textile  fibres  or  filaments,  n.o.p.,  including 
threads,  cords,  or  twist  for  sewing,  embroidering  or 
other  purposes,  not  to  contain  silk;  yarns  of  synthetic 
textile  fibres  or  filaments  wholly  or  partially  covered 
with  metallic  strip,  one  pound  of  which  shall  contain 
not  less  than  10,000  yards;  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Minister  may  prescribe: — Produced  wholly  from 
cellulose  acetate 

Tn  no  case,  shall  the  duty  under  the  Most- 
Favoured-Nation  Tariff  be  less  than  .  .  per  pound 
Rovings,  yarns  and  warps  wholly  or  in  part  of  syn- 
thetic textile  fibres  or  filaments,  n.o.p.,  including 
threads,  cords  or  twist  for  sewing,  embroidering  or 
other  purposes,  not  to  contain  silk;  yarns  of  synthetic 
textile  fibres  or  filaments  wholly  or  partially  covered 
with  metallic  strip,  one  pound  of  which  shall  contain 
not  less  than  10,000  yards;  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Minister  may  prescribe: — n.o.p 

In  no  case,  shall  the  duty  under  the  Most- 
Favoured-Nation  Tariff  be  less  than  .  .  per  pound 
Yarns  and  warps,  wholly  of  thrown  silk  in  the  gum, 
rovings,  yarns  and  warps,  wholly  of  spun  silk,  not 
colored,  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  ex- 
clusively in  their  own  factories  for  knitting  under- 
wear, for  weaving,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  silk 

thread 

Rovings,  yarns  and  warps  wholly  of  spun  synthetic 
textile  fibres  or  filaments,  not  colored,  imported  by 
manufacturers  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 

of  cut-pile  fabrics,  in  their  own  factories 

but  not  less  than,  per  pound 
Yarns  and  warps,  wholly  of  synthetic  textile  fibres  or 
filaments,  not  more  advanced  than  singles,  not  col- 
ored, with  not  more  than  seven  turns  to  the  inch,  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  woven  cord  tire  fabric  .   .   . 

In  no  case,  shall  the  duty  under  the  Most- 
Favoured-Nation  Tariff  be  less  than  .  .  per  pound 
Woven  fabrics  wholly  or  in  chief  part  by  weight  of  silk 
in  the  gum,  not  degummed  nor  bleached,  not  less  than 
twenty  inches  in  width,  weighing  not  more  than 
seven  pounds  for  each  hundred  yards  thereof,  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  being  degummed,  dyed  and 

finished  in  Canada 

Woven  fabrics  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk,  not  to  contain 
wool,  not  including  fabrics  in  chief  part  by  weight  of 

synthetic  textile  fibres  or  filaments,  n.o.p 

and,  per  lineal  yard 
Woven  fabrics  wholly,  or  in  chief  part,  by  weight, 
of  silk,  imported  in  the  web  in  lengths  of  not  less  than 
five  yards  each,  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  neckties,  scarves,  or  mufflers 

Woven  fabrics,  of  a  kind  not  made  in  Canada,  wholly , 
or  in  chief  part,  by  weight,  of  synthetic  textile  fibres 
or  filaments,  imported  in  the  web  in  lengths  of  not  less 
than  five  yards  each,  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  neckties,  scarves,  or  mufflers     

Woven  fabrics  with  cut  pile,  whether  or  not  coated  or 
impregnated,  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk  or  synthetic 
textile  fibres  or  filaments,  but  not  containing  wool, 
n.o.p 

Woven  fabrics  wholly  or  in  part  of  synthetic  textile 
fibres  or  filaments,  not  containing  wool,  not  including 

fabrics  in  chief  part  by  weight  of  silk,  n.o.p 

and,  per  pound 


Rate  of 

duty 

now  in 

schedule 


22M% 


22^% 
22  cts. 


22M% 
22  cts. 


7H% 


25% 
24  Cts 


12H% 
11  cts. 


25% 


25% 
5  cts. 


15% 


15% 


25% 


25% 
30  cts. 
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Tariff 

item 

number 


561d 


564 


Description 


567 


567a 


802(b) 


844 


Woven  cord  tire  fabric,  wholly  or  in  chief  part  by 
weight  of  synthetic  textile  fibres  or  filaments,  not  to 
contain  silk  nor  wool,  coated  with  a  rubber  com- 
position, when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  rubber, 
to  be  incorporated  by  them  in  pneumatic  tires,  in 

their  own  factories     

Woven  fabrics,  of  a  kind  not  made  in  Canada,  wholly, 
or  in  chief  part,  by  weight,  of  silk  or  of  synthetic  tex- 
tile fibres  or  filaments,  or  both,  imported  in  the  web 
in  lengths  of  not  less  than  five  yards  each  by  manu- 
facturers of  neckties,  scarves,  or  mufflers,  for  use 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  in 

their  own  factories     

Clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  articles,  made  from 
woven  fabrics  and  all  textile  manufactures,  wholly 
or  partially  manufactured,  n.o.p.,  of  which  silk  is  the 

component  of  chief  value 

Clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  articles,  made  from 
woven  fabrics  and  all  textile  manufactures,  wholly 
or  partially  manufactured,  n.o.p.,  of  which  the  com- 
ponent of  chief  value  is  synthetic  textile  fibres  or 

filaments 

Materials  and  parts  as  hereunder  specified,  when  im- 
ported by  manufacturers  of  umbrellas,  parasols,  sun- 
shades, walking  sticks  or  canes,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Minister  may  prescribe,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  in  their  own  factories: 

(b)  Umbrella-covering  fabrics  of  a  kind  not  made 
in  Canada,  whether  or  not  specially  treated  but  not 
further  manufactured  than  with  hemmed  selvedges, 
when  imported  in  lengths  of  not  less  than  ten  yards 

each,  with  or  without  natural  selvedges 

Woven  fabrics,  open  mesh,  wholly  or  in  chief  part  by 
weight  of  cotton,  imported  by  manufacturers  of  bags 
for  use  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  bags  in  their  own  factories 


Rate  of 

duty 

now  in 

schedule 


15% 


15% 


30% 


27^% 


Free 


Free 


List  B 

Concessions  Canada  Will  Include  in  Schedule  V — Can- 
ada— to  the  OATT  as  a  Result  of  Agreement  With  the 
United  States 


Tariff 

item 

number 

Description 

Rate  of 
duty  to 
be  in- 
cluded 

in 
schedule 

66b 

15% 

142 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  for  excise  purposes  under 

conditions  of  the  Excise  Act,  subject  to  such  regula- 

tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister: 

(b)  N.o.p.: 

EX.(i)  Unstemmed,  when  imported  by  cigar  manu- 

facturers for  use  as  wrappers  in  the  manufacture  of 

10  cts. 

187e 

Sensitized    negative    film,    sixteen    millimetres    in 

width,  for  exposure  in  motion  picture  cameras  .... 

15% 

199m 

Woven  paper  fabrics,  open  mesh,  not  less  than  nine 

feet  in  width,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  .  . 

22H% 

226c 

347e 

Electrolytic  manganese  metal  for  alloying  purposes  . 

5% 

414a 

7M% 

414e 

10% 

May  2,   1960 


711 


List  B — Continued 


Tariff 

item 

number 


463c 
465a 

465b 

605f 

520a 
620b 
521 


522 


523a 

524 

530a 
630c 

530d 
551a 

552a 

653 


559a 


Description 


Rate  of 
duty  to 
be  in- 
cluded 

in 
schedule 


559b 
559c 

659d 

712 


Motion  and  still  picture  screens 

Signs  or  indicating  markers  of  material  other  than 
paper  with  radioisotope  activated  light  source  .... 
Radioisotope  activated  self-luminous  standards  for 

calibration  purposes 

Southern  yellow  pine  lumber,  not  further  manufac- 
tured than  planed  on  two  sides,  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flooring  for  motor  trucks 

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  linters  not  further  manufac- 
tured than  ginned 

Cotton  fibres,  n.o.p.,  and  carded  sliver,  wholly  of 

cotton 

Yarns  and  rovings,  including  threads,  cords  and 
twines,  wholly  of  cotton: 

(1)  Singles 

(3)  When  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  sewing  thread  or  of  crochet, 
knitting,  darning  or  embroidery  cottons: 

(b)  Plied 

(5)  Other,  n.o.p 

Woven  fabrics,  wholly  of  cotton: 

(1)  Not  bleached,  mercerized  nor  coloured,  n.o.p    .  . 

(2)  Bleached  or  mercerized,  not  coloured,  n.o.p    .  .  . 

(3)  Coloured,  n.o.p 

(5)  With  cut  pile 

(8)  Weighing  not  more  than  7H  pounds  per  100  square 

yards,  not  bleached  nor  coloured 

Clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles,  made 
from  woven  fabrics  wholly  of  cotton:  all  textile  manu- 
factures, wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  the  com- 
ponent fibre  of  which  is  wholly  cotton,  n.o.p 

Woven  fabrics,  open  mesh,  wholly  or  in  chief  part  by 
weight  of  cotton,  imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture 

of  fruit  or  vegetable  bags 

Wool  and  wool  noils,  not  further  prepared  than 

scoured  or  carbonized ■ 

Hair  and  hair  noils:  slivers,  50%  or  more,  by  weight, 
of  hair:  horsehair  not  further  manufactured  than 
dipped  or  dyed 

Hair,  curled  or  dyed,  n.o.p 

Yarns  and  rovings,  wholly  of  silk,  degummed  or  not: 

(3)  N.o.p.,  including  threads,  cords  or  twines  .... 

Woven  fabrics,  more  than  50%,  by  weight,  of  silk,  not 

containing  wool  or  hair 

The  following,  when  the  textile  component  thereof  is 

more  than  50%,  by  weight,  of  silk: 

(2)  Headsquares,  scarves  or  mufflers,  made  from 
woven  fabrics 

(3)  Clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  articles  made  from 
woven  fabrics,  and  all  textile  manufactures, 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured 

Rags  and  wastes,  whether  or  not  cleaned,  dusted, 
willowed,  picked  or  pulled,  unfit  for  use  without 
further  manufacture;  used  textile  manufactures  or 
waste  portions  of  unused  yarns  or  of  unused  fabrics, 
imported  for  disintegrating  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  wiping  rags;  none  of  the  foregoing  to  include 

remnants  or  mill  ends 

Waste  portions  of  unused  fabrics,  n.o.p.,  not  to 

include  remnants  or  mill  ends 

Oarnetted  material,  obtained  by  disintegrating  yarns 
or  fabrics,  wholly  of  wool  or  hair,  in  the  natural  colour 

of  the  fleece  or  the  hair 

Oarnetted  material,  obtained  by  disintegrating  yarns 
or  fabrics,  n.o.p 


10% 


17H% 


15% 


Free 


Free 


10% 


IPA% 


10% 
20% 

20% 
22-4% 
22M% 
25% 

Free 


25% 


Free 


Free 


Free 
15% 

20% 
22H% 

22H% 
30% 


Free 


10% 


Free 


10% 


Tariff 

Item 

number 


559e 
559f 


560a 
660b 
560c 

660d 
561a 

561b 

561c 

561d 

562a 


562b 


562d 


562e 


562f 


562g 
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Description 


Rate  of 
duty  to 
be  in- 
cluded 

in 
schedule 


Nubs,  slugs,  slubs,  neps  or  kemps 

Washed  wiping  rags,  trimmed  or  untrimmed; 
machine  wiping  wastes   or   machined  journal-box 

packing  wastes 

Man-made  fibres  or  glass  fibres,  not  exceeding  12 

inches  in  length 

Sliver,  wholly  or  in  part  of  man-made  fibres  or  of 

glass  fibres 

Man-made  filaments  or  glass  filaments  imported  for 
converting  into  lengths  not  exceeding  12  inches,  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of: 

(1)  Textile  yarns  or  flock 

(2)  Cigarette  filter  tips 

Man-made  fibres,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  length, 

for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets 

Yarns  and  rovings,  wholly  of  man-made  fibres  or 
filaments  or  of  glass  fibres  or  filaments,  not  more 
advanced  than  singles,  not  coloured,  with  not  more 
than  seven  turns  to  the  inch 

but  not  less  than,  per  pound 

Yarns  and  rovings,  wholly  or  in  part  of  man-made 
fibres  or  filaments  or  of  glass  fibres  or  filaments, 
including  threads,  cords  or  twines,  not  containing 

wool  or  hair 

but  not  less  than,  per  pound 

Yarns,  wholly  of  man-made  fibres  or  filaments,  not 
more  advanced  than  singles,  not  coloured,  with  not 
more  than  seven  turns  to  the  inch,  for  use  in  the 

manufacture  of  woven  cord  tire  fabric 

but  not  less  than,  per  pound 

Yarns  and  rovings,  including  threads,  cords  or  twines, 
wholly  or  in  part  of  man-made  fibres  or  filaments, 
not  containing  silk,  wool  or  hair,  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fabrics  for  conveyor  or  transmission  belts 

or  belting  containing  rubber 

Woven  fabrics,  wholly  or  in  part  of  man-made  fibres 
or  filaments  or  of  glass  fibres  or  filaments,  not  con- 
taining wool  or  hair,  not  including  fabrics  more  than 

50%.  by  weight,  of  silk 

and,  per  pound 
Woven  fabrics  containing  five  per  cent  or  less  by 
weight,  of  man-made  fibres  or  filaments  or  of  glass 
fibres  or  filaments  shall  not  be  dutiable  under  this 
item  but  shall  De  dutiable  as  though  composed 
wholly  of  the  remaining  constituents. 
Woven  fabrics  with  out-pile,  wholly  or  in  part  of  man- 
made  fibres  or  filaments  or  of  glass  fibres  or  filaments, 

not  containing  wool  or  hair 

Umbrella-covering  fabrics,  impregnated  or  not,  with 
or  without  hemmed  edges,  in  lengths  of  not  less  than 
10  yards,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas 
having  a  rib  length  of  not  more  than  27  Inches  .  .  .  . 
Woven  fabrics  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk  or  of  man- 
made  fibres  or  filaments,  imported  In  lengths  of  not 
less  than  five  yards,  by  manufacturers  of  neckties, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  neckties,  but  not  includ 

ing  such  fabrics  for  use  as  inter-lining 

Woven  cord  tire  fabric,  wholly  or  in  chief  part,  by 
weight,  of  man-made  fibres  or  filaments,  not  to  con 
tain  silk  or  wool,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  pneu 

matic  tires,  n.o.p 

and,  per  pound 

Woven  cord  tire  fabric,  wholly  or  in  chief  part,  by 
weight,  of  man-made  fibres  or  filaments,  not  to  con- 
tain silk  or  wool,  coated  with  a  rubber  composition. 


Free 

10% 

12H% 

12H% 


12/2% 
12J/2% 


10% 


22y2% 

22ctS. 


2214% 
22  Cts. 


12H% 

nets. 


22H% 


30% 
20  cts. 


30% 


Free 


15% 


7H% 
7Hcts 
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Tariff 

item 

number 

Description 

Rate  of 
duty  to 
be  in- 
cluded 

in 
schedule 

when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  rubber  tires,  to 
be  incorporated  by  them  in  pneumatic  tires,  in  their 

16% 

662b 

Woven  fabrics,  wholly  or  in  part  of  man-made  fibres 
or  filaments,  not  containing  silk,  wool  or  hair,  whether 
or  not  coated  or  impregnated,  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  conveyor  or  transmission  belts  or 
belting  containing  rubber,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 

27^2% 

663 

Clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  articles  made  from 
woven  fabrics,  and  all  textile  manufactures,  wholly 
or  partially  manufactured,  the  textile  component  of 
which  is  50%  or  more,  by  weight,  of  man-made  fibres 
or  filaments  or  of  glass  fibres  or  filaments,  not  contain- 

27M% 

673a 

Linoleum;  felt  base  floor  covering  not  including  such 
materials  in  which  are  Incorporated  synthetic  resin 

25% 
Free 

20% 

686 
624a 

Anthracite  coal:  anthracite  coal  screenings  and  dust .  . 
(5)  Toy  electric  train  sets,  transformers,  parts  and 

663f 

Iodized  mineral  salts,  for  use  in  the  feeding  of  animals  . 

10% 

U.S.  Sends  Grain  to  Somalia 
for  Relief  of  Drought  Victims 

Press  release  191  dated  April  14 

The  U.S.  Government  is  sending  2,000  tons  of 
grain  (corn)  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  drought  in 
the  U.N.  Trust  Territory  of  Somalia  under  Italian 
administration.  The  food  shipments  are  being- 
made  on  a  grant  basis  through  the  facilities  of  the 
U.S.  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  are  in  response  to  that  country's  request  for 
help  to  meet  its  food  requirements  until  after  the 
next  major  harvest  ending  in  September. 

The  United  States  is  providing  the  grain  under 
provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  480), 
which  provides  for  the  constructive  use  overseas 
of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  food  will  be  given  free  to  those  in  need  by 
the  Government  of  Somalia. 


Mr.  Henderson  To  Represent  U.S. 
at  Iranian  Archeological  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
14  (press  release  190)  that  Loy  W.  Henderson, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration  and 
a  former  Ambassador  to  Iran,  had  been  named  by 
the  White  House  on  April  13  to  be  the  President's 
representative  at  the  Fourth  Congress  of  Iranian 
Art  and  Archeology,  which  opens  at  New  York 
City  April  24.  The  President  and  the  Shah  of 
Iran  are  acting  as  cosponsors  of  the  Congress. 

As  the  President's  representative  at  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Henderson  will  confer  with  a  number 
of  international  scholars  gathered  in  New  York 
to  consider  the  part  Iran  has  played  in  the  earliest 
cultures  of  mankind,  the  emergence  of  civilization, 
and  the  beginnings  of  community  life.  The  group 
also  will  visit  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington before  the  Congress  closes  on  May  3. 

Although  the  Congress  is  a  private  venture  with 
no  official  government  connection,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  interested  in  the  success  of  this  inter- 
national gathering  of  distinguished  scholars  in 
Iranian  art  and  archeology.  This  is  the  first  Con- 
gress of  Iranian  Art  and  Archeology  since  World 
War  II.  Previous  congresses  have  been  held  at 
Philadelphia,  London,  and  Leningrad. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Extend  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  Hearing  before 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  H.R.  10550.    March  1,  1960.    47  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  draft  legislation  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Part  2.  March  1-3, 
1960.    223  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  draft  legislation  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Part  3.  March  7-8,  1960. 
140  pp. 

Overall  Limitation  on  Foreign  Tax  Credit.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  10087.  H.  Rept.  1358.  March  8,  1960. 
20  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  draft  legislation  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Part  4.  March  9-11,  1960. 
170  pp. 

Organizing  for  National  Security :  Selected  Materials. 
Prepared  for  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Ma- 
chinery.    March  10,  1960.     180  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan.  Message  from 
the  President  transmitting  the  treaty.  S.  Ex.  E.  March 
10,   1960.    39  pp. 

Authorizing  Federal  Maritime  Board  To  Suspend  Tariff 
Schedules  for  a  Period  of  7  Months.  Report  to  accom- 
pany S.  3005.    S.  Rept.  1159.    March  11,  1960.    2  pp. 

Import  Duties  on  Certain  Coarse  Wool.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  9322.     H.  Rept.  1390.    March  14,  1960.    10  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  April  1960 

TJ.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 11th  Session. 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Aerial  Collision    .    .    . 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Administrators  of  Technical  and  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Africa. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  14th  Session  .    . 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade     .    .    . 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  56th  Session 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  16th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  6th  Session 

International  Study  Group  on  Lead  and  Zinc:  Statistical  Com- 
mittee. 

FAO  Desert-Locust  Control  Committee:  Special  Meeting   .... 

International  Wheat  Council:  29th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  3d  Session    .    .    . 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  29th  Session 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees:  3d  Session. 

Foreign  Ministers  Meetings 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Illicit  Traffic  in  Narcotic  Drugs  .    . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  Preparation 
of  Regional  Geological  and  Mineral  Maps:  4th  Session. 

ICAO  Informal  Southeast  Asia  Regional  Meeting  on  Air  Traffic 
Services/Communications. 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

IAEA  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  to  Board  of  Governors      .    . 

WMO  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee:  5th  Session     .    . 

FAO  International  Meeting  on  Veterinary  Education 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  40th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  Special  Work- 
ing Party. 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  8th  Meeting 


New  York Feb.  23-Apr.  15 

Paris Mar.  28- Apr.  8 

Accra,  Ghana Mar.  28-Apr.  9 

Buenos  Aires Mar.  28-Apr.  14 

Geneva Mar.  28-Apr.  15 

Paris Mar.  28-Apr.  29 

Vienna Mar.  29-Apr.  7 

London Mar.  30-Apr.  1 

Paris Apr.  4-8 

Rome Apr.  4-9 

London Apr.  5-12 

Bangkok Apr.  5-15 

New  York Apr.  5-20 

Geneva Apr.  7-13 

Washington Apr.  12-14 

Geneva Apr.  19-22 

Tokyo Apr.  20-26 

Bangkok Apr.  20-29 

Geneva Apr.  20  (1  day) 

Vienna Apr.  25-27 

Curagao Apr.  25-28 

London Apr.  25-29 

Washington Apr.  25-30 

New  York Apr.  25-29 

Tehran Apr.  28-30 


In  Session  as  of  April  30,  I960 

Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  .    .  Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Committee Geneva Mar.  15- 

2d  U.N.  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea Geneva Mar.  17- 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  26th  Session New  York Apr.  14- 

Meeting   of   Experts   on  the  Inter-American  Telecommunications  Mexico,  D.F Apr.  19 

Network  and  ITU/CCITT  Plan  Subcommittee.  on 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission:  11th  Session New  York Apr. /0- 


U.N.   Economic  Commission  for  Europe:   15th  Session 

ICAO  Panel  of  Teletypewriter  Specialists:  4th  Meeting 

ILO  Petroleum  Committee:  6th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:   15th  Session     .    . 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:   15th  Session 

U.N.   ECAFE   Committee  on  Industry   and   Natural  Resources: 

4th  Session  of  Mineral  Resources  Development  Subcommittee. 

U.N.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 


Geneva Apr.  20- 

Montreal Apr.  25- 

Geneva Apr.  25- 

Geneva Apr.  25- 

Naples Apr.  26- 

Tokyo Apr.  26- 

New  York Apr.  28- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Apr.  15,  1960.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCITT, 
Comitd  consultatif  international  teldgraphique  et  telephonique;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  EGA*  E,  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  bocial 
Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  IBE,  International  bureau 
of  Education;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  PAHO,  Pan  American 
Health  Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  UPU,  Universal  Postal 
Union;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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Scheduled  May  1  Through  July  31,  1960 

ICAO  Informal  Caribbean  Regional  Meteorology  Meeting  .... 

FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits:  1st  Session 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  8th  Session     . 
International  Fisheries   Convention  of  1946:  8th  Meeting  of  Per- 
manent Commission. 

13th  World  Health  Assembly 

ICEM  Council:  12th  Session 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  62d  Meeting  of  Management 

Committee. 
FAO  Advisory  Campaign  Committee  on  Freedom  From  Hunger    . 
GATT  Committees  I  and  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  . 
UNESCO/ILO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Neighboring  Rights     .    . 
IAEA   Symposium  .on    Fuel    Element  Fabrication  With    Special 

Emphasis  on  Cladding  Materials. 
UNESCO  Advisory  Committee  on  the  3d  Major  Project  on  Arid 
Zone  Research  and  Symposium  on  Arid  Zone  Problems. 

Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  and  Chiefs  of  State 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Group  on  Coordination  of  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics. 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  16th  Session 

UPU  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

IMCO  International  Conference  on  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea .    .    . 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  1st  Session  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Extra-Long-Staple  Cotton. 
FAO  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  Working  Party  on 
Copra  Quality  and  Grading. 

8th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  19th  Plenary  Meeting  . 
FAO  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  3d  Session  .  .  . 
ICAO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  2d  Meeting  .    .    . 

ILO  Governing  Body:  145th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Group  of  Rapporteurs  on  Comparisons  of  Systems  of 
National  Accounts. 

U.N.  Tin  Conference 

SEATO  Military  Advisers 

U.N.  Special  Fund:  4th  Session  of  the  Governing  Council    .... 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  15th  Session 

International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property:  24th 

Congress. 
International  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  10th 

Meeting. 
International  Commission  on  Irrigation,  Flood  Control,  and  Drain- 
age: 4th  Congress. 

SEATO  Council:  6th  Meeting 

13th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  6th  Session  of  Committee  on  Statistics  . 

2d  UNESCO  Meeting  on  Salinity  Problems 

FAO  Group  on  Grains:  5th  Session 

International  Labor  Conference:  44th  Session 

World  Power  Conference:  13th  Sectional  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  20th  Session  (and  Working  Par- 
ties) . 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  33d  Session 

7th  Annual  Electronic,  Nuclear,  and  Cinematographic  Exposition  . 
U.N.  ECE  Subcommittee  on  Road  Transport:  Working  Party  on 

Construction  of  Vehicles. 
UNESCO  Committee  of  Governmental  Experts  on  a  Draft  Inter- 
national Convention  and  Draft  Recommendations  on  Various 
Aspects  of  Discrimination  in  Education. 
International  Conference  on  Large  Electric  Systems:  18th  General 
Assembly. 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Group  of  Consultants  on  the  Standardization  of 
Cartographic  Names. 

International  Whaling  Commission:  12th  Meeting 

1 10th  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

ILO  Governing  Body:  146th  Session 

|WMO  Executive  Committee:  12th  Session 

\  upU  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies:  Annual  Meeting 
i      of  Management  Council. 

i  U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  24th  Session 

i  GATT  Working  Party  on  Polish  Participation  in  the  Tariff  Con- 

1     ference. 

;  International  Wheat  Council:  30th  Session 


Curagao May  1- 

Madrid May  2- 

Istanbul May  2- 

Geneva May  2- 

New  York May  2- 

London May  3- 

Geneva May  3- 

Naples May  5- 

London May  5- 

Rome May  9- 

Geneva May  9- 

The  Hague May  9- 

Vienna May  10- 

Paris May  10- 

Paris May  16- 

Geneva May  16- 

Geneva May  16- 

Bern May  16- 

London May  17- 

Mexico,  D.F May  18- 

Rome May  18- 

Bogota May  20- 

Mexico,  D.F May  23- 

Rome May  23- 

Montreal May  23- 

Geneva May  23- 

Geneva May  23- 

New  York May  23- 

Washington May  25- 

New  York May  25- 

Geneva May  28- 

London May  28- 

Bergen,  Norway May  30- 

Madrid May  30- 

Washington May  31- 

Cannes May 

Rome May 

Spain May 

Rome June  1- 

Geneva June  1— 

Madrid June  5- 

Geneva June  6- 

Rome June  7- 

Rome June  13- 

Geneva June  13- 

Paris June  13- 

Paris June  15- 

Geneva June  20- 

New  York June  20- 

London June  20- 

Berlin June  24- 

Geneva June  24- 

Geneva June  27- 

Eastbourne,  England June  27- 

Geneva June  27- 

Geneva June  27- 

London June  28- 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  May  1  Through  July  31,  I960 — Continued 

Caribbean  Commission:  30th  Meeting 

IA-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:  3d  Meet- 
ing. 

Inter- American  Seminar  on  Strengthening  the  Family  Institution  . 

Permanent  International  Commission  of  Navigation  Congresses: 
Annual  Meeting. 

7th  International  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts  .    .    . 

UNICEF  Committee  on  Administrative  Budget 

UNESCO  Interdisciplinary  Meeting  on  Peaceful  Cooperation  .    .    . 

UNESCO/IBE:  23d  Conference  on  Public  Education 

8th  International  Grassland  Congress 

Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:  2d  Meeting   .... 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:   30th  Session 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  International  Oceano- 
graphic  Ships. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  11th  Meeting  of  South  Pacific  Research 
Council. 

Development  Assistance  Group:  2d  Meeting 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute:  Governing  Board 

U.N.  Commission  on  Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Re- 
sources: 3d  Session. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 


San  Juan June 

Rio  de  Janeiro June 

Caracas June 

Brussels June 

Europe June 

New  York June 

Paris June 

Geneva July  4- 

Reading,  England July  11- 

Petropolis,  Brazil July  11- 

Geneva July  11- 

Denmark July  11- 


Noum6a,  New  Caledonia 


July  12- 


Bonn July 

Mexico,  D.  F July 

New  York July 

Geneva July 


Inter- American  Bank  Designated 
Public  International  Organization 


White  House  press  release  dated  April  8 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  April  8  issued  an  Executive 
order  designating  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (IADB)  as  a  public  international  or- 
ganization entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Immunities  Act  of 
December  29,  1945. 

The  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  provides  that  certain  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  shall  be  extended  to  such  public 
international  organizations  as  shall  have  been 
designated  by  the  President  through  appropriate 
Executive  order,  and  to  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  the  representatives  of  member  states 
to  such  organizations. 

The  act  grants  designated  international  organi- 
zations immunity  from  suit  and  judicial  process 
and  exempts  them  from  customs  duties  and  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes  imposed  upon  goods  and 
effects  imported  by  the  organizations  for  their 
official  use.  In  addition,  the  organizations  are 
granted  juridical  personality  thereby  enabling 
them  to  enter  into  contracts  and  to  acquire  and 
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dispose  of  real  and  personal  property.  The  or-, 
ganizations  are  exempt  from  including  as  gross 
income  for  income  tax  purposes  the  income  they 
derive  from  investments  in  the  United  States. 
Eepresentatives  of  foreign  governments  in  or  to 
designated  international  organizations  and  the 
officers  and  employees  of  such  organizations  are 
granted  immunity  from  suit  and  legal  process  re- 
lating to  acts  performed  by  them  in  their  official 
capacity  and  falling  within  their  functions  asi 
such  representatives,  officers,  or  employees.  Rep- 
resentatives of  governments  and  nonresident  alien 
officers  and  employees  of  designated  organizations 
may  exclude  from  gross  income  for  income  ta3 
purposes  the  salary  paid  them  by  the  employing 
government  or  international  organization  respec- 
tively. These  individuals  are  exempt  also  frorr 
the  application  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  th< 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  and  th< 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

The  Inter- American  Development  Bank  is  a  ne^ 
international  organization.  Its  articles  of  agree- 
ment were  formulated  on  April  8, 1959,1  by  repre 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  20  Lath 
American  Republics,  who  are  members  of  the  Or 
ganization  of  American  States.    The  agreemen 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  4,  1959,  p.  646 
Department  of  State  Bulleth 


was  submitted  to  the  government  of  each  member 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Twenty 
states  have  now  signed  and  accepted  membership 
in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  processes, 
and  the  Bank  is  now  in  existence  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  United 
States  has  become  a  member  under  the  authority 
of  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank  Act,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  August  7, 1959  (73  Stat.  299) . 
The  new  Bank  held  its  organizational  meeting 
February  3-16,  I960,2  in  San  Salvador,  El  Salva- 
dor. Along  with  other  major  international  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  the  International  Bank, 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  International 
Finance  Corporation,  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  will  have  its  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

The  formation  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  represents  a  significant  step  in  the 
development  of  inter- American  economic  coopera- 
tion. The  establishment  of  the  Bank  constitutes 
a  recognition  of  the  special  relations,  both  political 
and  economic,  which  the  various  American  Bepub- 
lics  have  with  one  another  and  of  the  desirability 
of  having  special  arrangements  to  facilitate  mu- 
tual economic  cooperation  and  regional  develop- 
ment within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  designation  of  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  under  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  this  new  international  organization 
with  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10873 » 

Designating  the  Inteb-Ameeican  Development  Bank 
as  a  Public  International  Organization  Entitled 
To  Enjoy  Cebtain  Pbivileges,  Exemptions,  and  Im- 
munities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1  of 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  approved 
:  December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having  found  that 
the  United  States  participates  in  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  7,  1959  (73  Stat.  299),  I  hereby  desig- 
nate the  Inter- American  Development  Bank  as  a  public 
[international  organization  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred  by  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act. 
!  The  designation  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
.Bank  as  a  public  international  organization  within  the 

'For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1960,  p.  263,  and 
Feb.  29,  I960,  p.  344. 
'  25  Fed.  Reg.  30&7. 
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meaning  of  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privi- 
leges, exemptions,  and  immunities  which  that  organiza- 
tion may  have  acquired  or  may  acquire  by  treaty  or 
congressional  action. 


The  White  House 
April  8,  1960. 


A-J  <-±*y  CJ~ZJO-<j^  A*n+js^ 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  15  (press 
release  196)  announced  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  15th  session  of  the  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  which  will  convene  at  Geneva 
April  25,  1960. 

Edward  J.  Eowell,  Foreign  Service  officer,  will 
head  the  delegation  in  his  capacity  as  Acting  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  Commission.  Illinois  State 
Senator  John  P.  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  joint 
Senate-House  Committee  on  Narcotic  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature, 
will  serve  as  principal  adviser  to  the  delegation. 
Other  members  will  include  Elwyn  F.  Chase,  Jr., 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  Charles  Siragusa 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  an  advisory 
body  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  meets  annually. 

This  session  will  consider,  among  other  things, 
illicit  traffic,  the  Middle  East  Narcotics  Survey 
Mission,  opium  and  opiates,  drug  addiction,  and 
carriage  of  narcotic  drugs  in  first-aid  kits  in  air- 
craft engaged  in  international  flight. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 1 

Security  Council 

Summary  statement  by  the  Secretary-General  on  Matters 
of  Which  the  Security  Council  is  Seized  and  on  the 

1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may  be 
consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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State  Reached  in  Their  Consideration.     S/4301.  April 

Letter  DatedP29  March  1960  From  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Pakistan  Addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council.    S/4292.    March  30,  1960.    3  pp. 

General  Assembly 

Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Pro- 
gramme. Progress  Report  on  UNHCR  Programmes  for 
1959  and  on  the  Former  UNREF  Programme  as  of  31 
December  1959.    A/AC.96/57.    March  8  1960.    137  pp. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commissioners  Pro- 
gramme. Note  on  First  Report  of  Special  Oases ^mong 
Refugees  in  Austria  and  Germany.  A/AC.96/62/Add. 
1     March  9,  1960.    4  pp.  .     .         ,     t> 

Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commissioners  Pro- 
gramme. Progress  Report  on  Programme  for  New 
Hungarian  Refugees.  A/AO.96/58.  March  16,  1960. 
17  pp. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Flections-   Election  of  One-third  of  the  Membership  of 
E1Function^  Commissions  of  the  Council.     Note  by  the 
Secretary-General.    E/3330.    March  7,  1960.    7  pp. 


BILATERAL 


El  Salvador 

Agreement  relating  to  the  guaranty  of  private  invest- 
ments.    Signed  at  San  Salvador  January  29,  1960. 
Entered  into  force:  April  8, 1960. 

Ireland 

Agreement  providing  a  grant  to  assist  in  the  acquisition 
of  certain  nuclear  research  and  training  equipment 
and  materials.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Dublin 
March  24,  1960.  Enters  into  force  on  a  date  to  be 
determined  by  mutual  agreement. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  extending  to  the  Northern  (Syrian)  Region  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  general  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  with 
Egypt  of  May  5,  1951  (TIAS  2479),  as  amended  by 
exchanges  of  notes  of  February  21  and  25,  1952,  and 
February  23  and  24,  1954  (TIAS  2479  and  2986),  and 
the  agreement  for  economic  development  assistance 
with  Egypt  of  November  6,  1954  (TIAS  3156).  Ef-i 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  April  2,  I960.' 
Entered  into  force  April  2,  1960. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Constitution  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations.    Signed  at  Quebec  October  16, 1945. 
Entered  into  force  October  16,  1945.     TIAS  15u4. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Cameroun,  March  22,  1960. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous  zone. 

Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 1958.1  ,.      .    .. 

Ratifications    deposited:   United   Kingdom,   March   14, 
1960 ; 2  Haiti,  March  30, 1960. 

Accession  deposited:  Cambodia,  March  21,  19W). 
Convention  on  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 

1058  1 

Ratifications   deposited:   United   Kingdom,   March   14, 
1960 ;  Haiti,  March  30, 1960 

Accession  deposited:  Cambodia,  March  21,  1960. 
Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources 

of  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29,  iyo». 

Ratifications    deposited:   United   Kingdom,    March   14, 
1960 ; 2  Haiti,  March  30, 1960. 

Accession  deposited:  Cambodia,  March  21,  1960 
Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.     Done  at  Geneva 

Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  March  30,  I960. 
Accession  deposited:  Cambodia,  March  21,  1UW. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  a  declaration. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  11-17 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 

News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  11  which  appear  in 

this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  163  and  164  of 

April  1,  177  of  April  7,  and  182  of  April  8. 

Subject 
Note    to     Cuba     on    withdrawal     of 

inspectors. 
Note  to  Cuba  on  dismissal  of  Navy  base 
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Note     to     Cuba     on    exportation     of 

helicopters. 
U.S.  contributions  to  refugee  programs 

( rewrite) . 
McCollum  resignation  (biographic  de- 
tails). 
Scientific    cooperation    in    Antarctica 

with  Chile. 
Cabot  nominated  U.S.  representative  to 

ECE  (biographic  details). 
Henderson    named    President's    repre- 
sentative at  Congress  of  Iranian  Art 
and  Archeology  (rewrite). 
Aid  to  Somalia  drought  victims. 
Dillon  named  escort  to  President  de 

Gaulle. 
Delegation  to  Togo  independence  cere- 
monies. 
Program    for    visit    of    President    de 
Gaulle.  , 

Dillon:    Virginia    State    Chamber    of 

Commerce. 
Delegation  to  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  (rewrite). 
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American  Foreign  Policy  Today 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 


The  conference  you  have  just  concluded  pro- 
vides renewed  evidence,  if  indeed  any  were  needed, 
hat  American  labor  is  conscious  today  as  never 
before  of  the  great  efforts  which  our  country  must 
nake  in  the  never-ending  search  for  peace. 
American  labor  well  knows  that  we  can  no  longer 
think  of  our  security  as  something  apart,  en- 
shrined in  a  "Fortress  America."  American  labor 
•ecognizes  that  we  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to 
njoy  our  material  well-being  unless  other  peoples, 
particularly  the  underprivileged  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping areas,  also  prosper.  American  labor  is  a 
ruly  influential  force  whose  understanding  and 
upport  of  our  international  objectives  are  essen- 
lal  to  their  achievement,  I  therefore  welcome  this 
imely  opportunity  to  discuss  three  major  aspects 
>f  our  foreign  policy : 

First,  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  liberty  and 
trength  of  the  free  world  and  to  resist  the  Sino- 
ioviet  imperialistic  drive. 

Second,  our  efforts  to  keep  the  fierce  and  in- 
scapable  struggle  to  which  we  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Communist  leaders  from  exploding 
lto  war. 

Third,  our  long-range  search  for  a  world  order 
iipable  of  securing  peace  with  justice  and 
teedom. 

;  Soviet  power  and  determination  to  expand 
ommunist  influence  throughout  the  world  pose 
irave  and  continuing  threats  to  peace.  Despite 
jmstant  talk  of  "peaceful  coexistence,''  there  is 
>  evidence  that  Communist  expansionist  ambi- 
ons  have  altered  in  the  slightest.    It  is  true  that 


'Address   made    before    the    AFL-CIO    Conference   on 
orld  Affairs  at  New  York  City  on  Apr.  20  (press  release 

'2). 

ay  9,   I960 


Soviet  rulers  now  appear  anxious  to  pursue  their 
unchanging  goals  through  nonmilitary  tactics- 
through  diplomacy,  trade,  economic  aid,  propa- 
ganda, and  internal  subversion.  However,  they 
remain  confident  that  the  totalitarian  system  shall 
prevail.  Their  present  emphasis  on  nonmilitary 
measures  does  not  mean  that  the  struggle  will  be 
less  intense  nor  the  stakes  less  important.  The 
primary  issue  today  is  nothing  less  than  the  sur- 
vival of  free  men  in  a  free  civilization. 

Meanwhile  thte  Sino-Soviet  bloc  maintains 
enormous  military  power,  which  reinforces  its 
constant  pressure  upon  the  free  world.  The  risk 
of  armed  conflict  is  always  with  us.  We  must 
mount  a  vigorous  and  continuing  effort  to  con- 
tain that  risk  if  peace  is  to  be  kept. 

A  first  imperative  is  to  maintain  our  military 
strength  at  a  level  which  will  insure  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  will  never  be  tempted  to  unleash 
thermonuclear  war  against  the  United  States  or 
its  allies.  We  have  such  strength  today,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  our  present  and  projected  de- 
fense programs  will  maintain  and  reinforce  this 
essential  strength. 

Another  imperative  is  to  maintain  and  rein- 
force our  collective  system  of  defensive  security 
pacts,  involving  nearly  half  a  hundred  nations 
and  reaching  the  farthest  corners  of  the  globe. 
This  collective  strength  is  urgently  required  to 
deter  the  Communists  from  using  local  military 
force— as  they  did  10  years  ago  in  Korea— to  ex- 
pand their  empire.  Its  need  is  pointed  up  by  the 
actions  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Straits 
of  Taiwan,  their  crime  against  Tibet,  and  their 
recent  military  pressures  on  the  borders  of  India. 
So  long  as  danger  persists  and  there  is  no  gen- 
eral and  effective  system  of  arms  control,  we  and 
our  allies  must  keep  up  our  defenses.    We  must 
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American  Foreign  Policy  Today 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 


The  conference  you  have  just  concluded  pro- 
vides renewed  evidence,  if  indeed  any  were  needed, 
that  American  labor  is  conscious  today  as  never 
before  of  the  great  efforts  which  our  country  must 
make  in  the  never-ending  search  for  peace. 
American  labor  well  knows  that  we  can  no  longer 
think  of  our  security  as  something  apart,  en- 
shrined in  a  "Fortress  America."  American  labor 
recognizes  that  we  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to 
mjoy  our  material  well-being  unless  other  peoples, 
particularly  the  underprivileged  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping areas,  also  prosper.  American  labor  is  a 
ruly  influential  force  whose  understanding  and 
mpport  of  our  international  objectives  are  essen- 
ial  to  their  achievement,  I  therefore  welcome  this 
imely  opportunity  to  discuss  three  major  aspects 
)f  our  foreign  policy : 

First,  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  liberty  and 
strength  of  the  free  world  and  to  resist  the  Sino- 
Wiet  imperialistic  drive. 

Second,  our  efforts  to  keep  the  fierce  and  in- 
scapable  struggle  to  which  we  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Communist  leaders  from  exploding 
nto  war. 

Third,  our  long-range  search  for  a  world  order 
:apable  of  securing  peace  with  justice  and 
reedom. 

Soviet  power  and  determination  to  expand 
j'ommunist  influence  throughout  the  world  pose 
:rave  and  continuing  threats  to  peace.  Despite 
jonstant  talk  of  "peaceful  coexistence,"  there  is 
jo  evidence  that  Communist  expansionist  ambi- 
jons  have  altered  in  the  slightest.    It  is  true  that 

j  '  Address  made  before  the  AFL-CIO  Conference  on 
;rorld  Affairs  at  New  York  City  on  Apr.  20  (press  release 
)2), 
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Soviet  rulers  now  appear  anxious  to  pursue  their 
unchanging  goals  through  nonmilitary  tactics- 
through  diplomacy,  trade,  economic  aid,  propa- 
ganda, and  internal  subversion.  However,  they 
remain  confident  that  the  totalitarian  system  shall 
prevail.  Their  present  emphasis  on  nonmilitary 
measures  does  not  mean  that  the  struggle  will  be 
less  intense  nor  the  stakes  less  important.  The 
primary  issue  today  is  nothing  less  than  the  sur- 
vival of  free  men  in  a  free  civilization. 

Meanwhile  thfe  Sino-Soviet  bloc  maintains 
enormous  military  power,  which  reinforces  its 
constant  pressure  upon  the  free  world.  The  risk 
of  armed  conflict  is  always  with  us.  We  must 
mount  a  vigorous  and  continuing  effort  to  con- 
tain that  risk  if  peace  is  to  be  kept. 

A  first  imperative  is  to  maintain  our  military 
strength  at  a  level  which  will  insure  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  will  never  be  tempted  to  unleash 
thermonuclear  war  against  the  United  States  or 
its  allies.  We  have  such  strength  today,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  our  present  and  projected  de- 
fense programs  will  maintain  and  reinforce  this 
essential  strength. 

Another  imperative  is  to  maintain  and  rein- 
force our  collective  system  of  defensive  security 
pacts,  involving  nearly  half  a  hundred  nations 
and  reaching  the  farthest  corners  of  the  globe. 
This  collective  strength  is  urgently  required  to 
deter  the  Communists  from  using  local  military 
force — as  they  did  10  years  ago  in  Korea— to  ex- 
pand their  empire.  Its  need  is  pointed  up  by  the 
actions  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Straits 
of  Taiwan,  their  crime  against  Tibet,  and  their 
recent  military  pressures  on  the  borders  of  India. 
So  long  as  danger  persists  and  there  is  no  gen- 
eral and  effective  system  of  arms  control,  we  and 
our  allies  must  keep  up  our  defenses.    We  must 
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not  be  deluded  by  any  superficial  appearance  of 
detente  into  relaxing  these  efforts. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  To  keep  the  peace  we 
must  also  try  to  establish  rational  communication 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  undiminished 
Soviet  ambitions,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  Soviets,  like  ourselves,  are  conscious  of 
the  dangers  of  the  present  situation  and  wish  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  major  war.  We  are  seeking  to 
verify  this  through  negotiation.  Our  immediate 
objective  is  to  minimize  the  risk  of  war  by  mis- 
calculation. Our  ultimate  objective  is  the  removal 
of  these  dangers  through  settlement  of  outstand- 
ing issues  and  the  creation  of  a  stable  world  order. 
This,  however,  is  a  long-range  goal  which  cannot 
be  realized  unless  and  until  the  Communist  leaders 
abandon  their  imperialist  ambitions. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  we  are  engaged 
in  the  arms  control  conferences  at  Geneva  and  are 
preparing  for  the  summit  meeting  next  month  in 
Paris.2  We  are  and  shall  be  openminded  in  our 
search  for  agreements  which  could  alleviate  the 
present  dangerous  confrontation — but  without 
sacrificing  those  principles  we  deem  to  be  right 
and  just. 

Problem  of  Germany,  Including  Berlin 

The  central  issue  confronting  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Western  nations  at  the  summit  is  the 
problem  of  Germany,  including  Berlin.     No  issue 
on  earth  today  is  more  critical.     It  involves  the 
immediate  fate  of  2%  million  West  Berliners  and 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  about  70  million  Germans. 
It  bears  directly  upon  the  future  stability  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  the  possibility  of  a  lasting  Euro- 
pean peace.     It  represents  a  critical  test  of  the 
integrity  and  dependability  of  the  free  world's 
collective  security  systems,  because  no  nation  could 
preserve  its  faith  in  collective  security  if  we  per- 
mitted the  courageous  people  of  West  Berlin  to 
be  sold  into  slavery.     It  also  represents  a  critical 
test  of  Soviet  good  faith  in  all  areas  of  negotia- 
tion.   For  the  goals  of  disarmament  and  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  East- West  relations  have  no 
prospect  of  attainment  if  we  find  that  the  Soviet 
rulers  or  their  East  German  puppets  are  prepared 
to  use  force  or  the  threat  of  force  in  an  attempt 
to  isolate  and  subjugate  West  Berlin.     Finally, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  issue  of  Germany  and 


Berlin,  if  it  cannot  be  resolved  through  negotia- 
tion, may  involve  the  gravest  of  all  issues:  the! 
issue  of  peace  or  war. 

In  the  long  run  the  problem  of  Germany  andl 
Berlin  can  only  be  solved  through  German  reuni- 
fication. This  the  Soviets  have  so  far  rejected, 
fearing  to  put  their  rule  in  East  Germany  tof 
the  test  of  a  free  vote.  But  we  cannot  abandon 
our  goal  or  abate  our  efforts  toward  its  achieve- 
ment, because  we  know  that  a  divided  Germany 
will  remain  a  powder  keg  so  long  as  the  division 
persists.  Meanwhile  we  are  willing  to  consider 
interim  arrangements  to  reduce  tensions  in  Ber- 
lin and  lessen  present  dangers.  But  we  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  our  presence  in  Berlin  and  tx 
preserve  its  ties  with  the  Federal  Republic.  W< 
will  not  accept  any  arrangement  which  might  be 
come  a  first  step  toward  the  abandonment  of  Wes< 
Berlin  or  the  extinguishing  of  freedom  in  thai 
part  of  Germany  which  is  a  free,  peaceful,  an* 
democratic  member  of  the  world  community. 

Soviet  View  of  Berlin 

It  would  be  highly  optimistic  to  pretend  tha^ 
prospects  of  an  early  agreement  are  bright.  Mi 
Khrushchev  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  recent! 
which  bears  upon  Berlin  and  Germany,  and  hi 
words  leave  the  inescapable  impression  that  th 
Soviet  view  of  Berlin  is  far  removed  from  th 
facts.     Let  us  examine  some  of  his  comments. 

He  begins  with  the  assertion  that  West  Berlii 
lies  "on  the  territory"  of  the  so-called  Germai 
Democratic  Republic.  This  is  not  only  false;  i 
is  contrary  to  the  pledged  word  of  the  Sovie 
Government.  While  it  is  true  enough  that  th 
Soviet-occupied  portion  of  Germany  surround 
Berlin,  it  is  equally  true  that  Berlin  was  give 
separate  status  under  the  occupation  agreemen 
which  the  Soviets  themselves  formulated,  togethe 
with  the  British  and  ourselves.3 

Moreover,  the  so-called  German  Democratic  R< 
public  is  one  of  the  outstanding  myths  in  a  vai 
Communist  web  of  prodigious  mythology.  I» 
puppet  rulers  are  totally  under  the  control  of  Ma 
cow.  Despite  tireless  efforts  to  build  a  local  Con 
munist  apparatus  in  East  Germany,  it  is  doubtfi 
that  these  rulers  could  remain  in  power  for  a  sing! 
day  without  the  support  of  Soviet  bayonets.    Tl 


For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  2,  1960,  p.  683. 
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East  German  regime  is  not  recognized  as  a  govern- 
ment by  any  non-Communist  nation.  Both  legally 
and  as  a  matter  of  geographic  fact,  West  Berlin  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic — and  it  will  remain  so. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  continues  to  insist  that  West- 
ern forces  leave  West  Berlin  and  that  it  be  de- 
clared a  "free  city."  He  ignores  the  fact  that 
West  Berlin  is  already  a  free  city — the  lone 
island  of  freedom  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
sprawling  Communist  empire.  When  he  speaks  of 
making  West  Berlin  a  "free  city,"  his  meaning  is 
only  too  clear :  He  desires  West  Berlin  to  be  free 
from  protection,  free  from  security,  free  from  its 
commercial  and  cultural  ties  with  West  Ger- 
many— and  cut  off  from  freedom  itself. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  also  complained  that  the 
situation  in  Berlin  is  "abnormal."  With  this  con- 
tention we  can  wholeheartedly  agree.  It  is  indeed 
abnormal  when  1  million  East  Berliners  are  for- 
cibly divided  from  more  than  2  million  fellow 
citizens  in  West  Berlin,  when  they  are  constrained 
to  live  under  a  totalitarian  regime  unlawfully  im- 
posed by  a  foreign  power,  and  when  even  family 
units  are  divided  by  an  arbitrary  boundary  im- 
posed in  the  name  of  a  foreign  ideology. 

But  the  abnormal  situation  in  Berlin  is  merely 
one  facet  of  the  greater  abnormality  created  by  the 
artificial  separation  of  the  East  Zone  from  the  re- 
mainder of  Germany.  The  monstrous  nature  of 
this  abnormality  has  been  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  2y3  million  East  Ger- 
mans and  East  Berliners  have,  during  the  last  10 
years,  exercised  the  only  franchise  available  to 
them  and  have  voted  with  their  feet  against  Com- 
munist rule  by  fleeing  to  West  Berlin  and  the 
Federal  Republic. 

The  abnormality  of  which  Mr.  Khrushchev 
speaks  can  be  cured  only  by  permitting  the  whole 
German  nation  to  decide  its  own  way  of  life.  The 
only  practical  way  in  which  they  can  exercise  this 
right  is  through  free  elections.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  other  Soviet  spokesmen  have  often  pro- 
claimed their  devotion  to  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination. This  pretense  is  exposed  as  an  empty 
gesture  when  they  refuse  to  apply  that  principle 
to  Berlin  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  also  argued  that  we  must 
move  rapidly  to  liquidate  the  "leftovers"  of  the 
Second  World  War,  among  which  he  includes 
what  he  describes  as  the  "occupation"  of  West 
Berlin  by  American,  British,  and  French  forces. 
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We  are  even  more  anxious  than  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
liquidate  the  leftovers  of  World  War  II.  But  Mr. 
Khrushchev  must  recognize  that  these  leftovers 
are  rather  numerous : 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to  remove  its 
forces  from  East  Germany  and  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  on  which  they  are  imposed  ? 

Is  it  willing  to  grant  self-determination  to  the 
East  Germans  and  to  permit  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  states  in  Eastern  Europe  to 
choose  their  own  destiny  ? 

Is  it  willing  to  abandon  the  fiction  of  a  separate 
north  Korea  and  to  permit  the  entire  Korean 
people  to  reunite  under  free  elections  supervised 
by  the  United  Nations  ? 

Is  it  at  last  willing  to  cease  obstructing  the 
operation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter — to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  itself  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  whose  application  it  has  consistently 
frustrated  by  a  series  of  vetoes  in  the  Security 
Council  ? 

The  United  States  and  its  Western  allies  would 
be  happy  indeed  to  see  these  leftovers  of  World 
War  II  liquidated.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to 
begin  this  process  by  permitting  the  isolation  and 
engulfment  of  West  Berlin. 

We  have  repeatedly  informed  Mr.  Khrushchev 
that  we  will  not  negotiate  under  duress.  Yet  in 
his  recent  statements  about  his  intentions  to  sign 
a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the  so-called  German 
Democratic  Republic  unless  an  East-West  agree- 
ment is  reached  on  Berlin,  he  is  skating  on  very 
thin  ice.  We  are  approaching  the  summit  with 
every  intention  of  seeking  a  mutually  acceptable 
solution  of  the  German  problem,  including  Berlin, 
of  seeking  just  settlements  of  other  international 
differences,  and  of  exploring  ways  to  improve  re- 
lations between  the  Western  World  and  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Our  positions  are  flexible,  and  we  are 
willing  to  explore  every  reasonable  avenue  that 
may  lead  to  agreement.  But  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
his  associates  will  be  profoundly  disillusioned  if 
they  assume  that  we  will  bow  to  threats  or  that 
we  will  accept  their  distorted  picture  of  the  Ger- 
man problem  as  a  factual  premise  upon  which 
to  negotiate. 

No  organization  has  stood  more  firmly  or  been 
more  helpful  in  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of  Berlin 
and  all  Germany  than  the  AFL-CIO.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  your  president  last 
December  7th  received  a  high  decoration  from 
Chancellor  Adenauer.    As  a  Government,  we  are 
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proud  to  associate  ourselves  with  Mr.  [George] 
Meany's  statement  on  that  occasion : 

Neither  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin,  nor  the  freedom 
of  the  50  million  people  of  West  Germany,  can  be  objects 
of  international  bargaining. 

Program  for  Victory 

I  have  so  far  outlined  those  policies  which  we 
are  pursuing  in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  But  this 
alone  is  not  enough.  We  are  energetically 
striving  to  advance  the  freedom  and  well-being 
of  all  the  world's  peoples.  This  is  our  "program 
for  victory" — victory  over  want  and  misery  in 
the  period  of  intensified  competition  with  com- 
munism that  lies  ahead. 

Your  executive  council  has  well  stated: 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
live  in  abject  poverty  and  are  denied  the  essentials  of 
political  and  spiritual  freedom.  Soviet  imperialism  con- 
tinues to  intensify  and  place  increasing  emphasis  on 
attempts  to  exploit  this  poverty  and  injustice. 

It  is  these  underprivileged  and  newly  developing 
peoples  who  are  increasingly  the  target  of  Soviet 
policy.  The  Communist  drive  is  far  more  than 
economic ;  it  also  involves  political,  psychological, 
and  cultural  factors. 

As  free  men  we  have  accepted  the  Communist 
challenge  in  the  newly  developing  areas,  confident 
that  our  society  and  principles  represent  the 
revolutionary  dynamic  of  freedom  that  must  ulti- 
mately prevail.  We  must  continue  to  carry  the 
message  of  freedom  and  share  its  rewards  with 
the  less  privileged  peoples.  Unless  they  can  have 
hope  for  the  future,  their  desperate  poverty  may 
incline  them  to  Communist  panaceas.  We  must 
continue  to  help  them  gain  a  stake  in  freedom. 
We  must  work  with  these  peoples  to  build  up 
their  countries  on  the  same  basis  of  mutuality  of 
interest  that  has  guided  the  diverse  groups  in  the 
United  States  in  working  together  to  build  our 
great  country. 

The  welfare  of  all  the  newly  developing  areas 
is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  us.  The  position 
of  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  Latin  America 
is  of  special  importance,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  shall  never  take  our  southern  neighbors  for 
granted.  We  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  newly  emerging  peoples  of 
Africa,  and  our  concern  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
material  progress.     We  are  deeply   sympathetic 


to  the  yearnings  of  the  African  peoples  for  dig- 
nity and  equality.     It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the , 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution  ofj 
April  1st,4  which  deplored  current  developments^ 
in  South  Africa  and  called  upon  the  Secretary- 
General  to  consult  with  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  will  prove  to  be  effective. 

I  know  that  I  do  not  have  to  appeal  to  you  for 
support  in  our  efforts  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
freedom  to  all  men,  everywhere.  In  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  your  convention  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  September,  you  called  for  "an  expanded, 
long-term  and  fully  effective  program  of  eco-'l 
nomic  aid  and  technical  assistance  to  the  indus- 
trially less  developed  nations." 

Your  strong  support  of  this  program  is  most 
welcome.  I  know  that  you,  like  most  Americans; 
look  upon  our  Mutual  Security  Program  as  a  di* 
rect  investment  in  our  own  future  safety  and  well: 
being. 

Private  American  groups,  notably  labor,  are 
important  in  communicating  the  ideas  and  valuer 
of  a  free  society.  Great  work  has  been  done  bj 
the  AFL-CIO,  both  on  its  own  and  with  the  In: 
ternational  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
in  assisting  free  labor  organizations  in  many  part; 
of  the  world.  This  work  has  already  made  a  vita 
contribution  to  the  development  of  peoples  newh 
emerging  into  freedom  and  statehood. 

Labor,  as  we  know,  has  always  been  a  majoi 
target  of  Communist  subversion.  With  the  in 
creased  emphasis  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
begun  to  place  on  economic  penetration,  the  AFL 
CIO  and  the  free  labor  organizations  abroad  wit! 
which  it  is  associated  will  be  confronted  with  ar 
even  greater  challenge  in  the  years  ahead.  Th< 
new  Communist  competition  is  being  directec 
very  intensively  at  labor  organizations  in  the  de 
veloping  countries.  The  task  of  American  laboi 
in  making  its  experience  of  economic  advancemen 
in  a  democratic  framework  understandable  an( 
usable  to  the  newly  developing  countries  is  indeec 
a  challenge  which  will  increasingly  require  all  th< 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  that  it  can  muster 
Free  labor  is  in  an  especially  favored  position  t 
bring  this  message  to  the  workers  of  the  develop 
ing  countries  and  to  point  up  the  illusory  natur 
of  the  Communist  appeal  to  achieve  economic  de 


4  For  text,  .see  ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1960,  p.  669. 
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velopment  at  the  cost  of  personal  and  national 
freedom.  Free  labor,  I  am  confident,  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  highly  significant  and  constructive 
role  in  providing  ideological  leadership,  technical 
guidance,  and  its  rich  experience  in  freedom  in 
support  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  workers 
throughout  the  free  world. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  peoples  of  the  newly 
developing  areas  we  must  always  be  aware  that 
what  we  do  here  at  home  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  success  abroad.  Our  country  projects  its 
image  to  all  peoples,  for  better  or  worse.  They 
are  impressed  by  what  we  do  rather  than  by  what 
we  say.  If  they  see  us  dealing  effectively  with  our 
own  internal  problems — economic,  educational, 
racial,  political — -they  will  have  the  best  answer  to 
the  Communist  argument  that  only  by  imitating 
its  own  degrading,  totalitarian  methods  can  new 
nations  achieve  economic  development  and  a  high 
standard  of  living. 

We  can  and  must  demonstrate  through  sus- 
tained economic  growth  that  freedom  works — that 
it,  better  than  communism,  can  mobilize  human 
3nergies  and  bring  about  equitable  sharing  of  the 
fruits  of  labor.  We  can  and  must  bury  the  Soviet 
myth  that  our  system  is  decadent  while  commu- 
nism is  the  "wave  of  the  future." 

We  can  do  this — but  only  if  we  are  deeply  aware 
that  our  problems  are  world  problems.  We  must 
realize  that  all  we  do,  or  fail  to  do,  here  at  home 
lias  a  global  impact  and  affects  American  interests 
throughout  the  world. 

"Peaceful  Coexistence,"  Soviet  Style 

We  know  what  "peaceful  coexistence"  means  to 
the  Soviets.  The  Communist  interpretation  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  is  illustrated  by  their  deeds 
:as  well  as  by  their  words.  Even  as  they  enun- 
ciate their  doctrine,  they  proclaim  in  the  same 
breath  that  the  Communist  system  will  ultimately 
absorb  all  other  societies.  Meanwhile  they  con- 
tinue to  direct  a  deluge  of  poisonous  propaganda 
jigainst  neighboring  states  and  to  make  pronounce- 
ments aimed  at  stirring  up  domestic  controversies 
(within  those  states.  Their  subversive  agents  and 
jpuppet  political  parties  are  active  in  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world.  Their  economic  and  trading 
relationships  with  other  countries  are  designed  not 
| just  to  further  legitimate  trade  interests  but  as 
i levers  to   increase   their   political    influence   and 


power.  This  is  "peaceful  coexistence" — Soviet 
style — in  action.  We  also  know  that  to  the  Soviet 
Union  "peaceful  coexistence"  even  includes  the  use 
of  military  force  whenever  it  suits  their  purposes, 
as  in  the  brutal  repression  of  freedom  in  Hungary. 

Actually  the  very  phrase  "coexistence"  is  both 
weird  and  presumptuous.  Until  the  rise  of  such 
modern  totalitarian  systems  as  nazism  and  com- 
munism, the  right  of  separate  states  and  systems 
to  exist  was  unquestioned.  Coexistence  has  al- 
ways been  assumed  to  be  a  minimal  condition  of 
peaceful  international  relations. 

But  even  this  minimal  concept  of  "live  and  let 
live"  is  totally  inadequate  in  today's  world.  We 
must  live  and  help  live.  What  the  world  really 
needs  is  cooperation,  a  positive  and  vigorous  co- 
operation through  which  all  systems  and  societies 
can  join  hands  in  seeking  solutions  to  pressing 
human  problems.  The  United  States  believes  in 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  their  own  beliefs 
and  systems  with  mutual  tolerance  and  respect  for 
one  another.  We  are  convinced,  because  of  our 
own  national  experience,  that  diversity  is  as  useful 
as  it  is  inevitable,  that  human  differences  repre- 
sent a  vital  f  ountainhead  of  human  progress.  Let 
us  therefore  relegate  to  the  scrap  heap  the  concept 
of  a  transitory  and  uneasy  coexistence  and  seek 
instead  to  utilize  the  diverse  attitudes  and  talents 
of  all  peoples  to  solve  the  age-old  problems  of 
poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  oppression,  and  in- 
justice. Let  us  cooperate  affirmatively  to  de- 
velop the  structure  and  tissue  of  a  true  world 
community. 

Search  for  an  Orderly  World  Community 

Now,  what  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  are 
striving ?  What  kind  of  world  do  we  want  to  see 
eventually  come  into  being? 

We  seek  an  orderly  world  community  in  which 
the  danger  of  war  is  no  more  and  where  the  rule 
of  law  allows  man  to  safely  devote  his  energies  to 
the  arts  of  peace. 

In  its  preamble  the  Western  disarmament  plan,5 
which  was  proposed  last  month  at  Geneva,  makes 
this  clear.     It  sets  as  an  ultimate  goal  a  secure, 


s  For  text  of  a  working  paper  on  general  disarmament 
released  on  Mar.  14  by  Canada,  France,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  4,  1960, 
p.  511. 
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free,  and  peaceful  world  disarmed  under  effective 
international  control,  where  disputes  would  be 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

To  attain  this  objective  the  Western  plan  en- 
compasses two  parallel  efforts :  one  to  control  and 
reduce  armaments,  the  other  to  strengthen  peace- 
keeping machinery.  The  plan  calls  for  progres- 
sive disarmament  measures  which  must  be  mutu- 
ally binding  and  adequately  inspected. 

As  a  practical  beginning  we  aim  at  arms  control 
measures  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war  by  miscalcula- 
tion and  to  end  the  unregulated  diffusion  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  For  many  months  negotiation 
about  one  such  measure — a  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests — has  been  under  way.  If  it  should  be  suc- 
cessfully concluded,  a  significant  step  toward 
limiting  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  capabili- 
ties will  have  been  achieved.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  We  further  seek  prompt  agreement — 
and  the  sooner  the  better — on  measures  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war  by  miscalculation,  on  safeguards 
against  surprise  attack,  on  measures  to  forestall 
weapons  activity  in  outer  space,  and  on  an  in- 
spected halt  to  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  purposes.  We  recognize  that 
such  measures  would  not  drastically  curtail  exist- 
ing armed  forces.  But  they  would  stop  the  arms 
buildup  and  would  reduce  the  danger  of  global 
war. 

Once  a  lid  has  been  placed  on  the  presently 
accelerating  arms  race,  we  should  push  on  to  far- 
reaching  measures  of  controlled  disarmament. 
Armed  forces  should  be  reduced  to  levels  required 
only  for  internal  security,  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  should  be  eliminated.  No  nation  or 
group  of  nations  could  then  defy  the  organized 
will  and  purpose  of  the  world  community. 

Parallel  to  the  measures  for  safeguarded  arms 
reduction,  we  aim  for  the  development  within  the 
United  Nations  framework  of  a  system  of  uni- 
versally recognized  international  law,  and  of  inter- 
national machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
law  and  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising 
under  it.  This  would  require  an  international 
force  capable  of  determining  aggression.  Cer- 
tainly this  nation  will  not  disarm  across  the  board 
unless  we  are  assured  that  an  international  body 
is  in  being  to  preserve  the  peace. 

These,  then,  are  the  ways  we  seek  to  advance 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  more  orderly  world. 
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The  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one.     A  look  aj 
Chairman  Khrushchev's  disarmament  plan,  whicll 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  bloc  positioij 
in    the    Ten-Nation    Disarmament    Conference! 
makes  this  clear.    It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  plan  at  all 
but  a  broad  statement  of  objectives — Communis 
objectives.    Arms  control  and  reduction  measure 
are  covered  in  sweeping  generalities.    No  concret 
provisions  are  made  for  verification  and  contro 
arrangements.     Noi    is  there  any  provision  fo] 
policing  the  peace  in  a  world  devoid  of  arms. 

No  Quick  Solutions  Available 

We  Americans  are  impatient.  We  want  quid 
complete  solutions.  But  no  such  solutions  ar  \ 
available  for  today's  international  problems.  Onl; 
a  world  assured  of  reasonable  stability,  order,  an' 
justice  under  law  can  serve  the  interests  of  ou 
country  and  of  all  peoples. 

Such  a  world  cannot  be  built  overnight.  Ye 
unless  we  make  progress  toward  it  we  may  reac 
a  point  of  no  return.  We  shall  strive  toward  it 
realization — through  the  U.N.,  through  our  dis 
armament  negotiations,  through  other  negotia 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  through  all  the  fai 
flung  efforts  of  our  people  at  home  and  abroa 
in  the  fields  of  defense,  of  foreign  trade  and  invest 
ment,  of  development  assistance,  of  cultural  rela 
tions,  of  personal  contacts  and  diplomacy. 

To  succeed,  we  will  need  to  do  more  in  all  thes 
fields.    It  is  only  through  our  united  efforts  as 
nation   that   we   can  hope  to   advance  our  bes 
interests  in  the  era  of  rugged  competition  that  lie 
ahead. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  deliberate  effort  as 
nation  to  influence  the  forces  of  history  on  a  world 
wide  scale.  Ambitious  though  such  a  task  may  b< 
we  have  no  alternative.  For  unless  the  rapidl 
changing  world  environment  is  shaped  toward 
new  era  of  general  freedom  and  prosperity  and  o 
universal  order  and  law,  neither  the  United  State 
nor  any  other  free  nation  can  live  safely — or  per 
haps  even  survive. 

Our  awareness  of  these  truths  drives  home 
sobering  realization  of  what  is  required  of  eac 
one  of  us.  Our  national  achievement  can  be  onl 
the  sum  total  of  our  accomplishments  as  indivic 
uals.  The  Government  at  Washington  has  n 
power  or  capacity  independent  of  the  people  wh 
make  up  this  nation. 
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This  is  no  time  for  easy  living,  for  lax  stand- 
ards, or  for  personal  pursuit  of  material  benefits 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  interest.  I  appeal 
to  all  Americans  to  demonstrate  again  that  revolu- 
tionary zeal  and  ardor  that  won  our  independence, 
that  saved  our  national  unity,  that  drove  Ameri- 


cans on  to  conquer  the  wilderness  and  create  a 
great  civilization.  We  are  called  upon  today,  al- 
most literally,  to  help  create  a  new  world. 

This  is  a  task  to  inspire  all  Americans  and 
enlist  their  dedicated  efforts,  today  and  in  the 
years  to  come. 


The  Approach  to  the  Summit 


by  Andrew  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  x 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  talk  with  an  or- 
ganization that  not  only  has  an  interest  in  foreign 
affairs  but  also  does  something  about  it.  The 
fourth  objective  of  Kotary — "the  advancement  of 
international  understanding,  good  will  and  peace 
through  a  world  fellowship  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  united  in  the  ideal  of  service" — can- 
not be  commended  too  highly.  But  even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  you  electrify  this  ideal 
through  action.  The  more  than  1,000  students  you 
have  sent  from  some  65  countries  to  more  than 
tO  countries  to  pursue  graduate  studies  are  now 
aiding  you  in  achieving  your  ideal.  We  have 
known  many  of  these  students,  some  of  whom  have 
entered  our  Foreign  Service.  They  give  evidence 
)f  superior  training  and  devotion,  thanks  to  the 
Rotary  Foundation  Fellowship  Program. 

Having  in  mind  your  established  interest  in 
Foreign  affairs  and  your  membership  in  well  over 
100  countries  and  other  areas,  I  know  you  will  bear 
vith  me  when  I  speak  today  solely  on  foreign 
tffairs,  and  also  when  I  concentrate  on  one  major 
mminent  development  in  foreign  affairs. 

Three  weeks  from  Monday  the  eyes  of  the  world 
vill  turn  to  Paris.  There  President  Eisenhower, 
President  de  Gaulle,  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
allan will  begin  meeting  with  Soviet  Chairman 
Khrushchev.   About  3,000  representatives  of  news, 

'  Address  made  before  the  district  conference  of  Rotary 
nternational  at  Atlantic  City, 
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radio,  and  TV  organizations  will  cover  the 
summit. 

This  conference  brings  together  four  leaders 
who  have  already  carried  out  on  their  own  during 
the  past  year  an  unprecedented  series  of  top-level 
visits  to  one  another. 

The  Paris  meeting  comes  about  because  the 
United  States,  along  with  its  allies,  believes  that 
international  problems  should  be  solved  by  nego- 
tiation, not  by  force.  President  Eisenhower  has 
often  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  if  he  could  thereby  further  the  cause 
of  peace. 

You  know  the  who  and  the  when  of  the  summit. 
Now  for  the  why  and  the  what. 

Why  Negotiate? 

The  question  as  to  the  why  is  often  asked  in 
this  way : 

Why  should  the  leaders  of  France,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  meet  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev? Cannot  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
be  conducted  at  a  level  which  does  not  involve 
the  President? 

Why  is  there  any  point  in  negotiating  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  says  that  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  remains  un- 
changed— the  triumph  of  communism  over 
capitalism  ? 

Why  should  we  negotiate  new  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  in  view  of  the  fact  they  have 
broken  so  many  agreements  in  the  past? 
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Before  answering  these  questions,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  the  United  States  and  our  allies  are 
going  to  the  summit  conference  constructively, 
with  the  hope  of  making  a  contribution  to  world 
peace.  The  Paris  meeting  stems  from  the  invi- 
tation extended  to  Chairman  Khrushchev  in  De- 
cember by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  de  Gaulle 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan.2 

The  reason  we  believe  it  may  be  fruitful  to  meet 
at  the  summit  level  is  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  the  real  decisions 
for  the  Soviet  Union  are  taken  at  his  level — not 
below.  If  that  is  the  case— we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it — we  must  seek  to  see  through  personal 
diplomacy  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  willing  to  make 
decisions  with  us. 

As  to  whether  there  is  any  point  in  negotiating 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  that  remains  to  be  seen; 
but  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  try.  The 
process  of  diplomacy  is  one  of  patient  searching 
for  the  key  to  stubborn  disputes.  When  two 
nations,  or  groups  of  nations,  are  deadlocked  and 
no  possibility  appears  to  exist  for  resolving  the 
deadlock,  it  is  the  task  of  diplomacy  to  leave  no 
grain  of  sand  unturned  in  the  search  for  any  hon- 
orable approach  that  may  offer  a  possibility  for 
eventual  agreement.  Such  searching  may  last 
for  years.  In  the  end,  however,  it  may  yield  re- 
sults. Therefore  the  obligation  that  lies  upon 
those  who  seek  to  establish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
is  to  keep  up  the  search,  patiently  and  pains- 
takingly, never  losing  hope  that  eventually  the 
goal  will  be  reached. 

The  issues  on  which  the  leaders  will  be  negoti- 
ating at  Paris  are  longstanding  ones.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  many,  many  meetings  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  And,  following  all  these  meet- 
ings, they  still  remain  problems.  It  would  con- 
sequently be  naive  to  believe  that,  in  a  relatively 
brief  meeting  at  the  summit,  these  issues  could 
be  settled  once  and  for  all.  Obviously,  that  is 
not  going  to  be  the  case. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  Soviets — the  tri- 
umph of  the  Communist  bloc  over  the  free  world — 
does  indeed  remain  unchanged.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
himself,  during  and  after  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  has  frankly  and  repeatedly  proclaimed 
this  objective.     But    their  tactics   for  achieving 


2  For  an  exchange  of  messages  between  President  Eisen- 
hower  and  Premier  Khrushchev,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18, 
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this  triumph  seem  to  have  altered.  They  appear 
to  have  given  up,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
the  thought  of  reaching  their  goal  through  mili- 
tary means.  They  appear  to  be  concentrating 
instead  on  political,  economic,  and  psychological 
means.  They  give  an  impression  of  wanting  to 
reduce  tensions. 

A  summit  meeting  therefore  may  be  eminently 
useful  in  probing  the  sincerity  and  extent  of  the 
Soviets'  expressed  desire  to  begin  to  settle  some 
outstanding  issues  with  the  Western  allies.  There 
is  always  the  chance  that,  through  a  long  process 
of  evolution  of  their  thinking,  the  Soviet  riders 
may  eventually  abandon  their  dream  of  domi- 
nating all  other  peoples  and  concentrate  on  im- 
proving the  lot  of  their  own  people. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  question  I  posed :  Since 
the  Soviet  Union  has  broken  many  agreements^ 
why  negotiate  new  ones  ? 

The  answer  is  that  we  are  willing  to  negotiate' 
not  just  any  kind  of  agreement  with  the  Soviet; 
Union  but  only  two  kinds.  One  is  the  type  whose, 
execution  can  be  controlled  through  inspection. 
Examples  would  be  safeguarded  disarmament; 
and  suspension  of  nuclear  testing.  By  insisting 
on  adequate  inspection  we  can  rely  on  something 
more  solid  than  Soviet  good  faith  to  see  that  such 
conventions  are  carried  out  faithfully.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  type  of  agreement  whose  execution  is 
controlled  through  reciprocity.  An  example  is 
our  cultural  exchanges  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. This  is  so  designed  that  the  exchanges  in 
various  categories  are  made  to  depend  upon 
mutual  action.  If  the  Soviets  do  not  carry  out 
their  part  of  a  given  exchange  we  do  not  have  to 
carry  out  our  part.  Thus  far  this  agreement,  now 
more  than  2  years  old,  has  worked  very  well 
indeed. 

The  best  kind  of  agreement,  of  course,  is  one 
so  conceived  that  both  sides  find  it  in  their  own 
best  interests  to  observe  it.  This  is  the  kind  the 
United  States  seeks  to  reach  with  other  nations. 

What  To  Negotiate? 

As  to  the  question  of  the  what  at  the  summit, 
there  is  no  fixed  agenda.  But  the  major  subjects 
to  be.  discussed  come  under  three  headings:  dis- 
armament, Germany  including  Berlin,  and  East- 
West  relations. 

On  these  major  topics  we  and  our  allies  will  be 
well  prepared.     The  Western  foreign  ministers 
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conference  held  in  Washington  last  week  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  reaching  common  positions.3 
Two  more  foreign  ministers  meetings  will  be  held 
prior  to  the  summit  to  discuss  the  Western  points 
in  further  detail.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  when 
the  summit  opens,  the  Western  participants  will 
be  united  on  firm  but  reasonable  positions. 

But  they  will  face  one  major  difficulty  which  it 
is  well  to  appreciate  to  the  full.  And  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  also  face  one  major  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  goes  on  at  the  summit  which 
it  is  likewise  well  to  appreciate  to  the  full. 

This  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  we  face 
no  normal  member  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. The  Soviet  leaders  operate  on  the  conviction 
that  theirs  is  the  best  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial system  of  organizing  human  society.  They 
believe  it  is  historically  destined  to  supersede  all 
other  forms  of  human  organization  in  the  world. 
They  believe  they  are  acting  on  the  mandate  of 
history  when  they  actively  promote  the  absorption 
of  other  countries  in  the  Soviet  type  of  Commu- 
nist system.  Thus,  when  the  Western  leaders  sit 
down  at  the  summit  table  they  are  faced  by  Soviet 
chiefs  who  claim  to  possess  universally  applicable 
doctrines  and  supposedly  scientific  truths  which 
only  they  are  fully  capable  of  interpreting  and 
applying. 

The  frame  of  reference  within  which  these 
Soviet  leaders  conduct  their  affairs  is  thus  unlike 
our  own.  Even  though  the  words  we  speak  are 
often  the  same,  the  meaning  is  frequently  quite 
different.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we  deal 
in  generalities,  as  is  often  the  case  in  international 
conferences. 

The  Question  of  Disarmament 

The  discussion  of  disarmament  at  the  summit 
comes  after  14  years  of  sustained  Western  effort 
toward  agreement  which  has  been  frustrated  by 
Soviet  obstruction.  The  United  States  and  its 
allies  have  worked  unceasingly  to  attain  practical 
measures  of  disarmament  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  We  have  put  forward  concrete  plan  after 
plan,  beginning  with  the  Baruch  plan  of  1946  on 
atomic  disarmament,  in  an  effort  to  find  common 
ground  with  the  Soviets. 

Over  much  of  this  time  the  Soviet  leadership  has 
been  addicted  to  high-sounding  slogans.  The 
sweep  of  their  pronouncements  has  generally  not 

'  Ibid.,  May  2,  I960,  p.  683. 


been  backed  by  a  willingness  to  act  so  that  equi- 
table, safeguarded  agreements  can  ensue. 

Here  we  have  had  two  basic  problems.  First, 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  persistently  put  forward 
broad  generalities  such  as  "ban  the  bomb,"  "abol- 
ish overseas  bases,"  or,  currently,  "general  and 
complete  disarmament."  Many  of  these  slogans 
have  been  clearly  designed  to  impel  unilateral  sac- 
rifices by  the  free  world.  These  include  the  dis- 
solution of  our  defense  arrangements  with  other 
free  countries  and  the  curtailment  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent  without  commensurate  reductions  in 
Soviet  military  power. 

Some  Soviet  proposals  are  plainly  fraudulent 
since,  even  with  modern  technology,  they  are  in- 
capable of  implementation.  Thus  for  years  the 
Soviets  have  demanded  the  "abolition  of  nuclear 
stockpiles"  while  they  themselves  admit  that  nu- 
clear weapons  can  be  hidden  so  that  no  known 
detection  system  can  find  them. 

The  Soviets  have  organized  enormous  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  campaigns — mass  meetings^ 
signatures  to  petitions,  letterwriting  campaigns — 
around  their  slogans  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
fusing to  engage  in  an  exploration  of  how  a  con- 
crete beginning  might  be  made  to  end  the  arms 
race. 

The  second  problem  has  been  the  extreme  Soviet 
sensitivity  on  the  inspection  issue.  For  years  So- 
viet disarmament  proposals  have  proclaimed  devo- 
tion to  effective  control.  Yet  when  we  get  down 
to  concrete  cases  we  are  confronted  with  repeated 
Soviet  refusals  to  consider  specifics  until  the 
"principles"  are  agreed.  When  we  make  practical 
suggestions  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war  by  mis- 
calculation, to  arrest  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  to  end  the  arms  race,  they  counter  with 
allegations  that  we  merely  seek  to  introduce  es- 
pionage agents  into  Soviet  territory  or  to  get 
better  target  information  for  our  Strategic  Air 
Command.  Thus  they  surround  the  negotiations 
with  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  polemics 
scarcely  conducive  to  success. 

The  Western  participants  at  the  disarmament 
conference  at  Geneva  have  asked  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives to  study  with  us  eight  sets  of  specific, 
concrete  steps  4  which,  if  implemented,  would  put 
us  a  long  way  on  the  road  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  of  a  peaceful  world.  Yet  our  proposal  to 
prevent  the  placing  of  nuclear  weapons  into  outer- 
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space  orbit  is  met  by  the  evasive  response  that  we 
should  worry  about  weapons  on  earth.    Our  pro- 
posal to  give  advance  notification  of  missile  launch- 
ing and  to  provide  information  on  the  locations 
of  missile  sites— a  proposal  designed  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  war  by  misinterpretation  of  another 
country's  intentions— is  met  by  the  allegation  that 
this  is  control  without  disarmament,  an  intelli- 
gence-gathering scheme.    And  they  say  this  will 
increase  the  danger  of  war  because  the  side  that 
is  informed  in  advance  of  the  other's  intended 
action  might  be  tempted  to  take  preventive  action. 
There  is  not  a  single  proposal  that  the  Western 
Powers  have  made  at  Geneva  thus  far  which  the 
Soviets  have  not  answered  in  this  fashion.    It  is 
impossible  not  to  conclude  that  this  constitutes  a 
refusal  to  grapple  with  the  nuts-and-bolts  issues 
of  this  admittedly  complex  problem. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Chairman 
Khrushchev  does  want  a  disarmament  agreement. 
This  is  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  he  has  un- 
doubtedly come  to  comprehend  the  risks  of  war 
inherent  in  a  continued  arms  race  and  to  visualize 
the  horrible  destruction  that  war  would  bring  with 
it.  The  other  is  that  he  is  committed  to  making  a 
monument  to  himself  of  economic  development  in 
the  Soviet  Union— he  has  often  boasted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  overtake  the  United  States  in 
production.  And  he  hopes  that  this  economic  de- 
velopment will  help  bring  about  the  eventual 
Communist  domination  of  the  world.  Therefore 
he  would  like  to  transfer  to  this  objective  much  of 
the  manpower  and  materiel  now  devoted  to  arms 
and  armies. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  would  like  to  get  dis- 
armament at  the  cheapest  possible  price,  namely, 
a  minimum  of  inspection.  He  would  like  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  present  Soviet  advan- 
tage of  military  secrecy.  And  he  would  like  to 
obtain  the  last  ounce  of  propaganda  advantage 
from  each  disarmament  development. 

We  on  our  side  will  never  give  up  on  our  insist- 
ence that  disarmament  be  accompanied  by  reliable 
control  and  verification.  We  dp  this  because  his- 
tory has  taught  that  totalitarian  states  are  always 
ready  to  sign  general  statements  full  of  ringing 
phrases  and  lofty  sentiments  but  that  they  will 
observe  such  agreements  only  so  long  as  it  suits 
their  purposes.  When  they  believe  they  can  get 
away  with  it— when,  in  Communist  phraseology, 
the  "objective  situation  changes"— they  tear  up 
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such   agreements   with   no  compunction,   calling 
them  "scraps  of  paper." 

Meantime  we  will  continue,  with  our  allies,  to 
remain  strong  and  alert.  Our  defensive  alliances 
will  continue  effective.  And  we  are  confident  that 
the  allied  peoples  will  not  be  lulled  into  a  sense 
of  false  security  by  Soviet  propaganda  on  "peace- 
ful coexistence,"  which  is  just  another  phrase  for 
continuance  of  the  cold  war.  Nor  will  they  be  in- 
cited by  Soviet  propaganda  into  pressuring  their 
governments  to  reduce  those  defense  efforts  which 
are  necessitated  precisely  because  of  Soviet 
behavior. 

The  Question  of  Germany,  Including  Berlin 

As  the  Western  leaders  approach  the  summit 
they  face  a  similar  problem  of  finding  common  ; 
understanding  on  the  subject  of  Germany,  includ- 
ing Berlin. 

The  Soviets  say  they  are  in  favor  of  a  peace- 
loving,  democratic,  independent,  and  unified  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Khrushchev  has  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  for  all  peoples.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  interpreting  Soviet  state-  < 
ments  by  the  standards  of  free  societies,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany  would 
appear  simple  enough.  By  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  the  German  people,  in 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Germany,  could  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  through  free  elec- 
tions their  desires  on  reunification. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  by  Soviet 
definition  only  countries  governed  by  Communist 
regimes  subservient  to  Moscow  can  be  "peace- 
loving,  democratic,  and  independent."  But  we 
know  that  the  Communist  regime  in  East  Ger- 
many was  imposed  by  the  Soviets.  It  has  never 
dared  face  the  people  it  rules  in  free,  secret 
elections. 

When  the  Soviet  leaders  utter  lofty  aims  re- 
specting Germany's  future,  they  are  in  fact  de- 
manding the  continued  subjugation  of  the  17 
million  people  of  East  Germany.  What  is  more, 
they  are  seeking  to  have  the  same  system  extended 
to  the  free  people  of  the  independent  and  truly 
democratic  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany,  the 
partner  of  the  Western  community. 

With  such  an  approach  it  is  perhaps  small  won- 
der that  the  Soviets  persistently  reject  the  very 
basis  on  which  the  West  believes  German  freedom 
and  unity  must  be  founded— free  elections.     For 
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they  know  that  if  the  people  of  Eastern  Germany 
could  express  themselves  freely  and  without  fear 
of  retaliation,  they  would  overwhelmingly  vote 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  Communist  dictatorship 
that  oppresses  them. 

From  this  fear  of  the  free  expression  of  the 
popular  will  stems  the  Soviet  position  that  -the 
only  way  in  which  progress  can  be  made  toward 
German  unity  is  through  negotiations  on  an  equal 
basis  between  the  puppet  government  they  have 
set  up  in  Eastern  Germany  and  the  freely  elected 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
They  have  no  intention,  of  course,  of  permitting 
the  East  German  regime,  which  is  under  their 
control,  to  enter  into  arrangements  that  might 
endanger  that  control.  A  meeting  such  as  they 
propose  would  be,  in  fact,  not  between  the  two 
parts  of  Germany  but  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Western  Powers  say  that  the  four  major 
powers  with  treaty  responsibilities  in  Germany — 
that  is,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  the  United  States — are  responsible  for  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  free  elec- 
tions. That  was  agreed  to  in  the  summit  confer- 
ence in  1955. 5 

The  Soviets,  however,  seek  to  obtain  a  propa- 
ganda gain  now  by  saying,  no,  the  responsibility 
for  the  reunification  of  Germany  is  solely  that  of 
the  German  people  themselves.  But  when  we 
ask  them  what  they  mean  by  the  German  people 
they  say,  the  governments  of  East  and  West  Ger- 
many. Their  proposal  for  Germans  "to  sit 
around  one  table"  is  merely  intended  to  obtain 
prestige  and  recognition  for  their  East  Ger- 
man puppets,  who  in  turn  would  be  emboldened 
by  such  recognition  to  frustrate  even  more  the 
will  of  the  Germans  under  their  control.  While 
professing  to  favor  reunification,  the  Soviets  per- 
petuate partition. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  press  at  the 
summit  and  elsewhere  for  the  reunification  of 
Germany.  This  is  a  fundamental  American  pol- 
icy, and  it  is  likewise  the  policy  of  our  allies.  We 
believe  that  the  division  of  Germany  is  a  cruel  in- 
justice to  the  German  people  and  a  continuing 
threat  to  peace  in  Europe. 

The  problem  is  how  to  convince  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers— who  may  believe  that  a  divided  Germany  is 
essential  for  their  national  security — that  the  reun- 


ification of  Germany  could  be  an  essential  element 
of  a  working  and  durable  European  security 
system  which,  in  turn,  wTould  be  an  effective  guar- 
antee of  the  Soviet  Union's  national  security. 

The  problem  of  a  divided  Berlin  is  part  of  the 
problem  of  a  divided  Germany.  Reunification  of 
Germany  is  the  only  method  for  a  lasting  solu- 
tion for  Berlin.  The  President  and  Chairman 
Khrushchev  agreed  last  September  at  Camp 
David  6  that  negotiations  should  be  resumed  on 
Berlin,  and  we  are  indeed  prepared  to  negotiate. 
But  any  agreement  reached  as  to  West  Berlin 
must  preserve  the  freedom  of  its  214  million 
people  and  their  right  of  self-determination. 

As  we  approach  the  summit  the  Soviets  have 
tried  to  use  Germany  as  a  means  of  dividing  the 
allies.  Many  hostile  attacks  have  come  from 
Chairman  Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet  sources 
accusing  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of 
being  militaristic  and  seeking  to  stir  up  old  enmi- 
ties between  Germany  and  other  countries.  These 
attempts  have  failed.  The  community  of  views 
and  interests  between  Germany  and  the  three 
Western  Powers  which  will  participate  in  the  sum- 
mit was  again  manifested  at  the  Western  foreign 
ministers  conference  in  Washington  last  week. 
As  the  Western  leaders  discuss  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany, 
the  United  States  is  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  under  the  dedicated  leader- 
ship of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  has  proven  itself 
in  every  way  a  reliable  ally  and  friend. 

The  Question  of  East- West  Relations 

The  final  subject  scheduled  for  the  summit — 
East- West  relations — is  something  of  a  catchall. 
We  cannot  be  sure  what  actually  may  be  discussed 
under  this  heading,  but  we  will  be  prepared  for 
any  subjects  that  may  logically  be  raised. 

One  major  contribution,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  make  to  the  betterment  of 
East- West  relations  would  be  the  application  to 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  already  proclaimed  by 
Chairman  Khrushchev  with  regard  to  other 
countries. 

We  recall  the  fact  that  at  Yalta  in  1945  Stalin 
agreed  that  as  early  as  possible  governments 
should  be  established  in  Eastern  Europe  respon- 
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sive  to  the  will  of  those  peoples.     The  Soviets 
have  since  prevented  realization  of  this  goal. 

We  have  sought  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  interested  only  in  true  self-govern- 
ment, in  Eastern  European  countries,  the  right  of 
every  people  to  choose  the  government  and  social 
system  under  which  it  wishes  to  live.  We  are  not 
interested  in  turning  these  countries  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  are  interested  in  better  relations  between  the 
Western  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
believe  that  one  means  of  helping  to  bring  this 
about  would  be  to  give  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  national  independence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  approach  the  summit  con- 
ference with  a  sense  of  realism  based  on  experi- 
ence. We  hope  for  progress,  at  least  in  the  direc- 
tion of  obtaining  a  clearer  idea  of  whether  the 
Soviets  are  really  ready  to  negotiate  seriously 
and  in  good  faith  with  us.  But  we  cherish  no 
illusions.  We  know  that  the  issues  between  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  free  world  are  deep.  They 
will  not  be  settled  in  one  comparatively  brief 
meeting,  no  matter  at  what  level. 

Our  realization  of  the  nature  of  Soviet  motiva- 
tions, and  our  determination  that  they  shall  not 
succeed  in  their  aims,  do  not,  however,  relieve  us 
of  the  necessity  of  constantly  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities for  reaching  agreements  which  will  serve 
the  cause  of  peace.  The  free  world  has  succeeded 
in  the  past  in  making  limited  progress  along  this 
path.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  all  men  who 
want  peace  to  continue  our  effort,  warily, 
patiently,  and  constructively. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Turkey 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Turkey, 
Melih  Esenbel,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  April  22.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  205  dated 
April  22. 


North  American   Broadcasting 
Agreement  Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  201  dated  April  20 

The  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting; 
Agreement  (NARBA),1  signed  at  Washington  on 
November  15, 1950,  entered  into  force  on  April  19, 
1960.  The  NARBA  was  signed  by  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  territories  in  the  North  American  region 
(Bahamas  and  Jamaica),  Canada,  Cuba,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

On  February  23,  1960,  the  U.S.  Senate  gave 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  NARBA. 
The  U.S.  instrument  of  ratification,  signed  by  the 
President  on  March  9,  1960,  was  deposited  with 
the  Canadian  Government,  in  accordance  with  the; 
terms  of  the  agreement,  on  April  4,  1960.  In-i 
struments  of  ratification  had  been  deposited  pre- 
viously by  Cuba  (February  7,  1953)  and  Canada 
(April  9, 1957). 

It  is  provided  in  the  NARBA  that  it  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  15th  day  after  the  date  on  which 
instruments  of  ratification  or  adherence  have  been 
deposited  by  at  least  three  of  the  following  four 
countries,  namely,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Accordingly,  the 
agreement  entered  into  force  on  April  19,  1960, 
the  15th  day  after  the  deposit  of  the  U.S. 
instrument  of  ratification. 

The  NARBA  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  agree- 
ments between  countries  in  the  North  American 
region  designed  to  govern  the  international  aspects 
of  standard  (AM)  radio  broadcasting  in  the  re- 
gion. The  purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
countries  parties  to  the  agreement  to  make  the 
most  effective  technical  use  of  the  radio  frequency 
bands  available  for  such  broadcasting,  with  a 
minimum  of  interference  between  stations  of  the 
several  countries,  within  a  framework  of  inter 
national  stability. 
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National  and  International  Science 


by  Wallace  R.  Erode 

Science  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


Whether  the  title  is  "Science,  Government,  and 
Society,"  "The  Role  of  Science  in  Foreign  Policy," 
"The  Two  Cultures  and  the  Scientific  Revolution," 
"The  Scientist  in  Politics:  On  Top  or  on  Tap," 
or  "International  Science,"  the  theme  represents  a 
concern  over  the  lack  of  integration  between  sci- 
ence and  other  elements  of  our  culture.  These  few 
titles  cited  are  typical  of  the  great  wealth  of  writ- 
ing and  lecturing  emanating  from  the  free  world 
on  this  broad  problem. 

Comparable  discussions  have  not  been  evident 
in  the  Soviet  press;  and  [Yevgeniy  K.]  Federov 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  has  lamented 
the  scarcity  of  public  exposition  by  Soviet  scien- 
tists on  the  political  implications  of  scientific  de- 
velopments. He  pointed  out  to  his  colleagues  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Soviet  Academy  last 
year  that  such  participation  and  contributions  by 
Soviet  scientists  would  not  be  difficult  because  they 
do  not  have  to  maneuver  between  the  Government 
position  and  scientific  objectivity.  He  indicated 
that  their  position  has  been  defined  or  brought  to 
life  by  their  Government  and  the  noble  task  of 
presenting  these  views  is  an  honor  for  the  Soviet 
scientist  to  undertake. 

In  contrast,  in  our  country  free  discussions  have 
promoted  action  in  our  Government  rather  than 
always  serving  as  an  exposition  of  previously  de- 
termined governmental  positions.  There  have 
been  created  scientific  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Science 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Chemical  Society  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Apr.  9.  Dr.  Brode  was  awarded  the 
Priestley  Medal,  the  highest  award  of  the  Society,  "on  the 
basis  of  his  distinguished  service  to  chemistry  as  a 
teacher,  in  research,  in  administration,  as  a  contributor 
to  the  development  of  chemistry  by  his  many  activities 
i"  many  professional  societies,  and  as  a  public  servant." 


Foundation,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. The  placing  of  scientists  in  key  positions; — 
such  as  Dr.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  who  serves 
as  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology;  Dr.  Herbert  F.  York, 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
in  the  Department  of  Defense;  Dr.  Roy  C. 
Newton,  Coordinator  for  Utilization  Research, 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  James  H. 
Wakelin,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Research  and  Development,  and  others — as  well 
as  my  own  position  in  the  Department  of  State — 
reflects  a  strengthening  of  the  role  of  science  in  the 
Government.  In  the  work  of  our  Science  Office 
in  the  Department  of  State  we  have  created  a 
Science  Office  in  Washington  and  placed  science 
officers  in  10  of  our  embassies  abroad.  These 
science  officers  provide  a  major  avenue  of  entry  of 
scientific  concepts  into  our  foreign  policy,  and 
simultaneously  a  mechanism  is  provided  by  which 
our  foreign  policy  concepts  may  be  transmitted  to 
our  scientific  community. 

The  two  committees  which  Dr.  KistiakowTsky 
chairs,  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  nongovernment  scientists, 
and  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, composed  of  governmental  administrators, 
exert  a  strong  impact  on  relating  science  to  other 
aspects  of  our  Government.  Conferences  on  nu- 
clear test  detection,  atoms  for  peace,  law  of  the  sea, 
Antarctica,  and  telecommunication — all  include 
legal,  scientific,  economic,  and  political  aspects, 
and  United  States  scientists  actively  participate 
in  the  consideration  of  these  problems. 

In  this  combination  of  science  and  other  con- 
cepts there  is  a  balance  which  must  be  achieved; 
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science  should  join  with  other  elements  of  our 
culture  so  that  integrated,  national  and  foreign 
policies  will  result.  While  we  scientists  are  gen- 
erally willing  to  concede  that  science  should  in- 
fluence our  national  policy,  it  is  often  more  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  admit  that  our  national  policy  should 
also  influence  our  science  programs.  Because  the 
political  division  of  the  world  places  national 
governments  in  a  more  dominating  position  with 
respect  to  citizens  than  an  international  coordi- 
nating body,  so  in  science  the  national  scientific 
societies  and  their  publications,  abstracts,  and  ex- 
change programs  predominate  over  an  interna- 
tional science  program.  The  extent  of  engage- 
ment in  international  meetings  and  activities  as 
compared  with  national  society  activity  and  direct 
exchange  by  scientists  is  definitely  limited,  both 
by  relative  importance  of  such  activity  and  the 
impediment  of  languages,  finance,  travel,  national 
barriers,  and  political  complications. 

Relationship  of  International  to  U.S.  Science 

What  is  international  science?  What  is  its 
relationship  to  U.S.  science?  Actually  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  science  on  the  inter- 
national scene  is  essentially  a  reflection  of  our 
developments  at  the  national  level,  and  our  devel- 
opments at  the  national  level  have  as  one  of  their 
mainstays  our  national  science  organization  activ- 
ities. For  example,  in  the  field  of  chemistry  no 
international  organization  begins  to  approach  the 
force,  activity,  or  contribution  which  our  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  makes  to  the  promotion  of 
chemistry,  either  with  respect  to  activities  within 
this  nation  or  the  contact  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  research  to  other  nations. 

The  two  primary  modes  of  furthering  scientific 
advances  are,  first,  publication  or  written  com- 
munication and,  second,  the  spoken  word  as  in 
technical  papers  presented  at  meetings.  There 
are  some  40,000  foreign  subscriptions  to'  our  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  journals  and  some  6,000 
foreign  members  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  The  figure  of  40,000  foreign  subscrip- 
tions to  our  American  Chemical  Society  journals 
does  not  include  an  estimated  10,000  photo-offset 
copies  issued  by  the  Soviets  for  their  scientists. 
To  a  degree  we  provide  Soviet  science  literature 
to  our  scientists,  but  we  are  handicapped  by  the 
need  for  translation  and  the  attendant  printing 
cost.  This  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  if  up  to  our  average,  will  probably  gather 
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6,000  to  8,000  scientists  to  hear  more  than  1,000 
technical  papers,  most  of  which  will  be  abstracts 
of  papers  to  be  subsequently  published  in  detail. 
National  scientific  societies  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  must  assume  a  major  role 
in  promotion  of  both  national  and  international 
science  just  as  separate  governments  lead  in  inter- 
governmental organizations.  International  pro- 
grams in  science  will  not  supplant  national  pro- 
grams except  perhaps  in  some  special  cases  where 
a  regional  operation  is  preferable,  such  as 
UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization]  or  WHO  [World 
Health  Organization] .  International  science  pro- 
grams should  utilize  national  or  regional  pro- 
grams. The  international  usage  of  the  regions  of 
the  Antarctic,  outer  space,  and  the  oceans  rests 
on  informal  cooperative  research  between  sciem 
tists  of  many  nations  and  formal  agreements  be- 
tween the  separate  nations. 

We  as  scientists,  and  as  chemists  in  particular, 
are  well  acquainted  with  our  national  science 
organization,  yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  our  diffi- 
culty sometimes  in  naming  the  officers  or  the  loca- 
tion of  the  secretariat  of  the  International  Unior' 
of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  indicates  that  the 
role  which  international  science  plays  in  technical 
activity  at  the  individual  level  is  relatively  low 
compared  with  national  science  activities.  It  is 
of  course  to  be  recognized  that  we  are  today  en- 
gaged in  more  international  activity  than  in  pre- 
vious generations.  The  International  Geophysical 
Year  was  an  outstanding  success,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  this  kind  of  inter- 
national scientific  activity;  but  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  the  producers,  supporters,  and 
consumers  of  this  type  of  international  activity 
are  still  organized  on  a  national  basis.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  in  no  way  deters  those  who  pro- 
mote international  scientific  activity  but  rathei 
acknowledges  that  national  science  is  an  essential 
constituent  in  our  international  science  programs 
We  have  as  a  nation  been  undergoing  a  con- 
tinuous growth  and  evolution  accompanied  by 
policy  changes  in  our  foreign  relations.  In  fact, 
policies  and  programs  must  be  adaptable  and 
changeable  to  meet  the  challenge  of  these  changes 
without  deviating  from  our  long-range  objectives 
With  the  incorporation  of  scientists  and  the  science 
viewpoint  into  our  policy  planning,  it  has  beer 
possible  to  develop  and  adapt  policies  to  meet  th( 
special  needs  of  science. 
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National  policies  must  be  adjusted  to  meet  and 
either  oppose  or  support  the  policies  of  other 
nations  and  thus  create  international  policies. 
Each  nation  may  have  essentially  the  same  basic 
policy  as  we  have,  yet  directed  toward  their  in- 
terest. Our  basic  policy  is  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment which  upholds  the  high  ideals  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  policies  on  international  meetings,  foreign 
travel,  and  exchange  of  publications  are  all  de- 
signed to  promote  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  international  science  meetings  in  the 
United  States;  to  encourage  and  support  travel 
of  United  States  scientists  abroad  to  attend  such 
meetings;  and  to  support  the  widest  exchange  of 
published  scientific  material  by  subsidy  and  col- 
lection. Procedures  have  been  established  by 
which  waivers  are  provided  to  foreign  scientists 
for  attendance  at  meetings  in  this  country  who 
would  otherwise  be  excluded  by  law.  Science  is 
promoted  and  supported  by  many  and  various 
special  exceptions,  waivers,  financial  support, 
special  attaches,  and  advisers. 

In  the  latest  listing  of  international  scientific 
meetings,  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  a  projected  3  years,  some  825  international 
■scientific  and  technical  meetings  are  scheduled. 
The  list  includes  many  regional  groups,  such  as 
European  societies,  but  does  not  include  strictly 
American  society  meetings  such  as  those  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  which  may  be  many 
imes  larger  with  more  foreign  attendees.  How- 
ever, 115  of  the  listed  825  meetings  are  scheduled 
o  be  held  in  the  United  States,  whereas  only 
;2  meetings  are  listed  in  the  schedule  for  the 
"Soviet  Union  in  this  same  period. 

Contribution  of  Scientists  to  National  Programs 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  free  flow  of  scientific  information 

nd  data  to  and  from  our  Nation,  and  much  of 

Ins  improvement  can  be  credited  to  the  campaign 
khich  scientists,  and  in  particular  Walter  Murphy 
In  the  Chemical  and  Engineering  News,  waged 
, or  the  revision  of  regulations  controlling  the 
kport  of  technical  data,  This  is  just  another 
Illustration  of  scientists  participating  in  the  de- 

elopment   of   policy    to    promote   our   national 

cientific  programs. 

'  Special  scientific  committees  contribute  to  for- 

jnuktion  of  various  aspects  of  our  foreign  aid 
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program  in  African,  Asian,  and  South  American 
areas.  Because  some  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned have  recognized  the  necessity  for  continu- 
ous and  internal  scientific  advice,  a  scientific  staff 
is  often  added  to  their  organizations.  Thus  sci- 
entists employed  by  the  Government  have  been 
providing  scientific  viewpoints  in  such  deliber- 
ations as  conferences  on  law  of  the  sea  and 
telecommunications.  The  fact  that  scientists 
have  been  recruited  by  Government  agencies  to 
assist  in  developing  our  policy  positions  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  deterrent  to  other  scientists 
to  present  their  views.  The  gathering  of  these 
viewpoints  is  part  of  the  governmental  scientists' 
role.  In  other  words,  a  true  integration  of  sci- 
ence with  other  elements  of  our  culture  in  govern- 
mental policy  represents  an  appraisal  of  separate 
scientific  positions,  whether  they  be  academic, 
industrial,  or  institutional,  and  an  appropriate 
incorporation  of  these  into  our  national  policy. 
In  a  recent  debate  between  a  Member  of  our 
Senate  and  a  European  scientist  on  the  general 
subject  of  whether  a  scientist  should  engage  in 
rendering  political  decisions,  there  was  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion.  The  expressed  view  of  the 
Senator  was  that  scientists  should  refrain  from 
political  activities  and  leave  these  to  the  seasoned 
and  experienced  politician.  The  scientist,  how- 
ever, maintained  that  the  scientists  had  just  as 
much  right  as  anyone  to  delve  into  politics. 
What  was  missing  from  this  discussion  was  the 
recognition  that  there  is  a  need  for  people  trained 
in  both  natural  and  political  sciences  in  order  to 
make  wise  decisions  in  this  age  when  science 
should  be  an  integral  and  interdependent  part  of 
our  national  policy  promotion. 

Scientists  have  an  opportunity  and  a  respon- 
sibility today,  which  is  greater  than  ever  before, 
to  become  leaders  in  a  new  concept  of  national 
government  and  world  cooperation.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  this  would  require  an  inte- 
grated program  of  the  natural  sciences  with  the 
economic,  social,  psychological,  and  political  sci- 
ences. This  does  not  mean  that  natural  science 
would  simply  be  a  tool  of  the  other  sciences;  it 
also  does  not  mean  that  natural  science  would 
override  considerations  of  the  other  sciences.  It 
does  mean  an  honest  effort  of  those  concerned  to 
develop  a  tolerance,  an  understanding,  and  a  will 
to  work  toward  this  unified  outlook. 

Those  who  would  separate  science  and  scientists 
from  our  national  policies  and   responsibilities 
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have  sometimes  done  so  in  order  to  disavow  re- 
sponsibility when  actions  are  taken  which  are 
contrary  to  our  governmental  policies.  Any  in- 
dividual listed  as  officially  representing  the  United 
States,  whether  he  is  a  scientist  or  not,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  support  his  Government's  policies 
on  all  issues  which  may  arise  at  the  forum  where 
he  has  official  status.  If  on  peripheral  issues  the 
scientist  has  personal  views  in  conflict  with  his 
Government's  policy,  it  should  be  incumbent  upon 
him,  so  long  as  he  accepts  official  responsibility, 
to  present  his  Government's  position  on  these 
peripheral  matters  and  to  refrain  from  any  action 
which  would  negate  that  position. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are  areas 
of  foreign  policy  in  which  scientists'  influence  in 
policy  formation  or  administration  should  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  nonscientific  citizen,  but  as 
the  subject  becomes  more  scientific  in  character 
the  specialized  competence  of  the  scientist  should 
exert  a  greater  influence.  Under  such  a  planned 
program  it  would  appear  that  the  policies  thus 
determined  should  in  fact  be  acceptable  to  the 
scientist  as  guidelines  to  his  operation  in  national 
and  international  programs. 

Coordination  of  Science  and  National  Policy 

The  separation  of  science  from  other  elements 
of  our  society  is  about  as  impossible  as  separating 
basic  from  applied  research.  Our  science  officer 
in  Bonn,  Germany,  Professor  Ludwig  F.  Audrieth 
(who  is  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Illinois) , 
has  in  an  excellent  appraisal  indicated, 

I  would  make  a  strong  plea  for  a  position  that  so-called 
fundamental  research  must  be  objective  and  not  merely 
dedicated  to  an  increase  of  the  world's  sum  total  of 
knowledge.  If  the  theoretical  pronouncements  of  science 
cannot  eventually  find  application  in  the  betterment  of 
human  life,  such  knowledge  is  barren  and  unproductive. 
I  believe  that  it  is  unwise  for  us  to  continually  emphasize 
fundamental  research  and  not  to  take  into  consideration 
the  accomplishments  which  derive  from  application. 
Fundamental  research  and  development  are  both  part  of 
the  whole  spectrum  of  science  and  technology  as  applied 
to  modern  life.  Education,  research,  development,  pro- 
duction and  usage  constitute  overlapping  areas ;  each  cul- 
tural area  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  other  phases 
of  a  total  cyclical  process.  We  cannot  afford  to  differenti- 
ate, rather  we  should  make  an  effort  to  integrate  basic 
science  with  applied  programs  within  a  total  process. 

However,  in  the  U.S.S.R.  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  [Aleksandr 


N.]  Nesmeyanov  and  [Aleksandr  V.]  Topchiyev 
in  the  annual  Academy  report  of  last  year  havJ 
carried  this  theme  of  coordination  of  basic  science1 
applied  science,  and  national  policy  to  an  extreme 
in  that  only  those  science  programs  which  furthel 
the  Communist  Party's  aim  are  promoted. 
Nesmeyanov  said : 

The  chief  task  lies  in  sharply  intensifying  the  respons 
of  science  to  the  country,  to  its  national  economy,  to  it 
culture,  and  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  scientifil 
research  operations  by  concentrating  them  in  the  mos 
important  directions. 

Topchiyev  said : 

The  party  teaches  us  that  when  tasks  have  been  detei'1 
mined,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  organize  our  force! 
in  such  a  way  as  to  solve  the  tasks  placed  before  us  witjj 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  resources  and  with  maximuil 
effectiveness.  The  new  increase  of  research  works  ij 
decisive  sectors  of  science  will  require  a  fundament*  • 
reorganization  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  U.S.S.R.,  an 
its  institutions.  The  reorganization  of  the  Academy  mui 
guarantee  that  scientific  work  is  brought  closer  to  trf 
demands  of  life.  .  .  . 

Topchiyev  presented  a  priority  list  of  30  mos 
important  problems  to  be  studied  and  solved.    I 
the  area  of  chemistry  items  included  were:  stud 
and   creation   of   new   semiconductor   materials^ 
chemistry  of  high-molecular  compounds;  the  en 
ation  of  a  general  theory  of  the  structure  anl 
properties  of  polymers,  and  the  search  for  princ 
pies  and  methods  of  producing  rubber,  fibers,  mi 
plastics  of  a  given  structure  and  a  given  set  c| 
chemical  and  physicomechanical  properties ;  stan 
ing  and  auxiliary  substances  for  the  conversion 
of   petroleum,   gas,   and   mineral   raw  material  1 
chemistry  of  natural  and  biologically  importai 
compounds;  research  on  the  structure  and  proj 
erties  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  nucleotides 
production  of  new  effective  antibiotics  (primaril 
anticancer  and  antivirus)  ;  synthesis  of  new  vitH 
mins,  enzymes,  and  medicines;  metals  and  alloj 
(primarily  zirconium,  niobium,  tantalum,  bery 
Hum,  germanium,  lithium,  selenium,  and  tellur 
um)  ;  radiochemistry,  the  chemical  action  of  pern 
trat  ing  radiation,  the  use  of  isotopes ;  natural  lav< 
governing  distribution  of  most  important  miner; 
resources  in  the  earth's  crust;  biochemistry,  tec! 
nical  biochemistry,  and  photosynthesis. 

It  should  be  recognized  that,  whereas  most  <fl 
these  programs  can  be  directed  toward  develop 
ment  of  peaceful  scientific  advances,  they  can  ale 
be  applied  for  military  or  economic  purposes  an 
a  concentrated  effort  devoted  to  this  limited  lis 
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if  projects  could  with  reasonable  accomplishment 
e>;ul  to  higher  prestige  to  the  Soviet  science  pro- 
gram and  to  its  stated  national  economy  objectives. 
(he  concentration  of  effort  and  the  proposed  re- 
organization of  Soviet  science  to  achieve  these 
liemical  goals  (as  well  as  similar  physical,  bio- 
)gical,  engineering,  and  social  programs)  dem- 
onstrates the  dedicated  way  in  which  the  Soviets 
(|re  pursuing  their  objectives. 

l  In  contrast  are  we  in  this  nation  considering 

"ie  extent  of  planning  essential  for  long-range 

iience  programs  and  also  successful  national  and 

>reign  policies  ?    We  are  certainly  moving  toward 

ich  planning  in  our  legislative  studies  and  agency 

fanning,    but    our    many    varied    agencies    and 

Ipganizations  in  science  and  technology  in  gov- 

punental,   state,   private,   and   industrial    areas 

■quire    a    careful    and    well-conceived    plan    of 

operation. 

1  Our  free- world  nations  have  made  advances  to- 
ward the  strengthening  of  science  in  their  govern- 
lental  organization.  Great  Britain  has  recently 
sweated  a  ministry  for  science.  Cabinet-level  or 
;i3ar-cabinet-level  status  to  science  has  been  estab- 
lished by  France,  Belgium,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
Japan,  and  other  nations. 

J  Last  December,  in  addressing  the  American  As- 

i  kiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  I  cited 

le  need  for  planning  our  science  program  at  the 

itional   level   and  suggested  the  creation  of  a 

Amission  to  study  this  problem.    It  would  be 

ly  hope  that  such  a  commission  would  develop 

ingestions  for  coordination  of  our  national  sci- 

,ice  program.     I  am  not  recommending  that  the 

lution   should   be   a   department  of  science,  a 

mmission,  institution,  or  foundation.    Rather  I 

.  Q  recommending  that  we  face  up  to  and  handle 

,e  problem  of  creating  a  proper  position  for  sci- 

•  ce  in  our  national  policy  and  operation. 

There  are  many  implementing  policies  and  ac- 

ities  which  are  promoted  by  our  Government, 

cieties,     and     individual     citizens     which     are 

aimed  or  performed  with  a  feeling  that  these 

i|tions  are  in  consonance  with  our  basic  policy. 

je  may,  however,  find  that  some  activities  or 

■ograms  conflict  with  each  other,  may  not  in 

et  be  in  our  best  interest.     In  such  cases  there 

>y  well  be  a  need  for  a  reorientation  or  program 

jange.     The   increasing  penetration   of  science 

jd  technology  into  our  national  lives  is  a  two- 

i.v  effect  depending  on  which  area  of  the  "two 

lltures"  one  inhabits.    A  fusion  is  to  be  encour- 


aged and  supported,  for  there  must  be  an  accept- 
ance of  the  interdependence  of  science  and  national 
policies.  Each  includes  portions  of  the  other,  and 
both  are  directed  and  supported  by  our  basic  policy 
of  furthering  the  best  ideals  of  our  country.  It  is 
essential  that  our  science  program  represent  a  bal- 
ance between  national  and  international  efforts 
which  will  simultaneously  preserve  national  and 
free-world  ideals,  security,  and  prestige  and  pro- 
mote worldwide  cultural  advances.  The  United 
States  position  and  prestige  in  the  world  of  science 
is  dependent  on  our  doing  good  work  in  science, 
publishing  our  results,  and  giving  our  scientists 
adequate  recognition  for  their  accomplishments. 

U.S.  and  Canada  To  Hold  Talks 
on  Wilderness  Preserves 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  12 

The  White  House  announced  on  April  12  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  informal  consul- 
tations to  take  place  between  the  President's  Que- 
tico-Superior  Committee  and  a  similar  committee 
which  is  being  created  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario,  Leslie  M.  Frost.  The  objective  of  these 
consultations  is  the  adoption  of  similar  policies 
for  the  administration  of  the  wilderness  preserves 
maintained  on  both  sides  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  border  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
government  of  Ontario. 

The  chairman  of  the  President's  Quetico- 
Superior  Committee  is  Charles  S.  Kelly  of 
Chicago. 

Members  of  the  Quetico-Superior  Committee 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  will  meet  in- 
termittently with  a  committee  named  by  Prime 
Minister  Frost  of  the  Canadian  Province  of  On- 
tario to  develop  coordinated  plans  for  the  parks 
area.  The  Department  of  State  and  the  Canadian 
Department  of  External  Affairs  assisted  in  the 
negotiations.  Members  of  both  committees  will 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  review  administrative 
matters  relating  to  their  respective  sections  of  the 
area.  These  consultations  will  be  made  known  to 
the  two  Governments. 

The  two  areas  concerned  are  both  set  aside  as 
wilderness  recreation  zones  and  form  a  natural 
geographic  unit.  They  have  strong  historic  inter- 
est, as  the  old  voyageur^  canoe  route  to  the  West 
goes  through  the  heart  of  the  country  along  the 
international  boundary  line. 
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The  Ontario  portion  of  the  area  still  contains 
much  virgin  country.  On  the  United  States  side 
there  has  been  a  restoration  program  under  way 
for  several  years.  To  date  some  $1.5  million  have 
been  spent  restoring  to  wilderness  a  million-acre 
tract  along  the  border.  Congress  is  currently  con- 
sidering appropriating  an  additional  $1  million 
for  this  purpose.  There  are  no  public  roads  in 
this  wilderness  region  on  either  side. 

The  Queti co- Superior  area  has  a  continentwide 
reputation  as  canoe  country.  Replete  with  lakes 
connected  by  comparatively  short  portages,  it  is 
renowned  among  sportsmen,  and  each  year  many 
thousands  of  them  travel  through  it  by  canoe. 


Proposed  Waiver  of  Cargo  Preference 
Rule  on  Indus  Project  Explained 

Press  release  199  dated  April  19 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

As  announced  in  a  Department  of  State  press 
release  issued  on  February  29,  I960,1  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  proposes  to  participate 
in  the  financing  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment for  settlement  of  the  Indus  waters  dispute 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  Legislation  provid- 
ing for  this  participation  has  been  introduced  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  One  section  of  this 
proposed  legislation  provides  that  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  that  act  might  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  50/50  provision  of  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  "whenever  the  President  determines  that 
such  provisions  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  without 
seriously  impeding  or  preventing  accomplishment 
of  such  purposes." 

On  April  5  representatives  of  the  American 
maritime  industry  met  with  Under  Secretary  Dil- 
lon to  request  that  this  proposal  to  authorize 
waiver  of  the  50/50  rule  insofar  as  it  concerns  the 
Indus  basin  project  be  withdrawn.  In  a  letter 
dated  April  6,  Ralph  E.  Casey,  president  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  wrote  Mr.  Dillon  re- 
garding the  meeting.  In  a  reply  dated  April  11, 
Mr.  Dillon  explained  why  the  proposed  amend- 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  21,  I960,  p.  442;  see  also  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram  for    fiscal    year   1961,    ibid.,   Mar.   7,    1960,   p.   369. 
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ment  was  believed  to  be  important,  noting  all 
that  a  bill  containing  that  amendment  had  been  r. 
ported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Aj 
fairs.  It  was  his  belief,  he  said,  that  the  execv 
tive  branch  neither  should,  nor  appropriate- 
could,  withdraw  its  request  for  the  amendmer 
Copies  of  the  two  letters  are  attached. 

In  a  press  release  issued  by  the  American  Me 
chant  Marine  Institute  on  April  15,  Mr.  Case 
described  this  decision  by  the  Department  of  Sta? 
as  "merely  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  poli<' 
decisions  under  which  the  American  merchant  m- 
rine  is  sacrificed  needlessly  for  foreign  interests' 
He  further  stated  that  "in  this  action  with  respe: 
to  the  Indus  River  project  we  see  the  initial  era: 
in  the  foundation  upon  which  American  shippb; 
depends  for  its  very  existence." 

As  stated  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  in  h 
letter  of  April  11:  ".  .  .  the  Executive  Brani 
has  no  intention  whatsoever  of  seeking  to  depst 
from  the  established  policy  set  forth  in  the  car» 
preference  legislation."  The  proposed  authorii, 
Mr.  Dillon  explained,  would  be  "permissive,"  ai 
the  need  for  its  exercise  in  the  near  future  Mi 
not  now  foreseen.  However,  Mr.  Dillon  point  1 
out: 

.  .  .  the  very  fabric  of  the  planning  for  this  project  re2! 
upon  its  multilateral  character  and  upon  the  volunn 
agreement,  by  all  of  the  contributors  to  the  Indus  Ba;i 
Development  Fund,  to  refrain  from  applying  to  thr 
contributions  the  national  preference  requirements- 1 
whatever  nature — which  would  normally  govern  the  \t 
of  such  funds.  Were  the  United  States  to  apply  pref- 
ential  conditions  to  its  contribution,  we  could  not  lo- 
cally oppose  the  application  of  counter-conditions  on  H 
contributions  of  other  nations.  The  welter  of  conflict!; 
national  conditions  which  might  be  expected  to  en*e 
would  complicate  the  administration  of  the  Indus  pr- 
ect  to  the  point  where  the  present  proposal  would  o 
longer  be  operable.  You  will  recognize  that  the  amoit 
of  time  and  effort  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  achiet- 
ment  of  the  present  solution  to  the  Indus  problem  hi« 
been  enormous,  and  that  we  may  not  again  be  ableo 
arrive  at  an  acceptable  solution,  should  we  lose  t« 
opportunity. 

Having  stated  why  the  Department  would  ii 
wish  to  attach  any  condition  of  preference  to  te 
U.S.  Indus  contribution,  Mr.  Dillon  indicatl 
that : 

1.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  substf- 
tial  amounts  of  Indus  tonnage  would  not  mo* 
on  U.S.  flag  vessels ; 

2.  Should  this  amount  prove  to  be  lower  thn 
that  required  under  the  cargo-preference  legis- 
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stion,  it  was  believed  that  compensating  adjust- 
ments in  other  MSP-financed  cargo  traffic  patterns 
fvould  obviate  the  need  in  the  near  future  to  re- 
quest actual  use  of  the  waiver  authority;  and 
\i  3.  Even  if  the  program  of  assistance  to  South 
ijlsia  declined  substantially,  the  Department  be- 
ieved  that  compensating  adjustments  could  hold 
implication  of  the  waiver  authority  to  minimal 
^evels. 

«;  In  sum,  Mr.  Dillon  concluded : 

1    ...  we  have  no  intention  of  departing  from  the  estab- 

ishert  policy  on  cargo  preference.     We  will  exert  every 

i  iffort  to  avoid  any  need  to  exercise  the  waiver  authority 

(.vhich  is  sought  but  we  believe  its  possession  would  be  of 

ignificant  advantage  to  the  United  States  Government. 

i  In  his  press  release  statement  of  April  15  Mr. 
>asey  mentioned  that  the  proposed  contribution 

;i>y  the  United  States  to  the  Indus  River  project 
mounted  to  $515  million  out  of  a  total  of  $645 

i  lillion,  whereas  Great  Britain,  "whose  shipping 

.interests  have  long  been  the  archenemy  of  United 

■States  maritime  policy,"  would  contribute  only 

•  58  million. 
In  fact,  the  total  cost  of  the  plan  evolved  by  the 
BRD  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  order  of  $1  billion, 
^he  sum  of  $645  million  cited  by  Mr.  Casey  is  over 

,  ;nd  above  the  amounts  to  be  contributed  by  India 
nd  Pakistan  and  by  the  Bank  itself,  the  latter 
mounting  to  $103  million.  The  contribution 
roposed  by  the  Bank  for  the  United  States  con- 
jists  of  $177  million  in  grant  aid,  $103  million  in 
>ans,  and  $235  million  in  loans  and  grants  in 
)cal  currencies  to  be  derived  from  the  operations 
f  various  U.S.  programs  in  Pakistan.  Since  the 
revisions  of  50/50  will  already  have  applied  to 
ny  commodity  shipments  under  these  programs, 
inch  as  that  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
nder  Public  Law  480,  the  application  of  50/50 
n  $235  million  of  the  U.S.  contribution  will  al- 
»dy  have  been  assured. 

XCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

lr.  Dillon's  Letter  to  Mr.  Casey 

April  11,  1960 
I  Dear  Mr.  Casey  :  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  April 
|  regarding  the  meeting  with  representatives  of 
fie  maritime  industry  on  April  5  at  which  we  dis- 
missed the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
ecurity  Act  relating  to  the  Indus  Basin  project, 
f  found  the  meeting  helpful  also  and  hope  that  it 
larified  the  subject  for  you. 


As  I  stated  at  the  meeting  the  Executive  Branch 
has  no  intention  whatsoever  of  seeking  to  depart 
from  the  established  policy  set  forth  in  the  cargo 
preference  legislation.  In  seeking  an  amendment 
relating  to  the  Indus  Basin  project  we  have  asked 
for  permissive  authority  whereunder  the  President 
could  waive  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence legislation  with  respect  to  this  particular 
project  if  he  found  that  the  provisions  of  the  cargo 
preference  act  could  not  be  fully  satisfied  without 
seriously  impeding  or  preventing  accomplishment 
of  the  Indus  Basin  project, 

As  we  have  explained  to  the  Congress  and  to 
you  and  your  associates,  we  do  not  foresee  need  to 
exercise  this  authority  in  the  near  future.  If  the 
present  programs  of  assistance  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  were  to  continue  at  approximately 
present  levels  over  the  period  of  time  that  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  Indus  Basin  project,  we 
could  probably  be  reasonably  confident  that  no 
necessity  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  cargo  pref- 
erence legislation  would  arise. 

Yet  the  fact  that  we  anticipate  ability  to  com- 
pensate within  the  regular  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram for  the  required  proportion  of  the  tonnage 
deriving  from  implementation  from  the  Indus 
Basin  project  may  tend  to  obscure  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  the  requested  authority  to  waive 
the  requirements  of  the  cargo  preference  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  this  particular  project.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  very  fabric  of  the  planning 
for  this  project  rests  upon  its  multilateral  char- 
acter and  upon  the  voluntary  agreement,  by  all 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Indus  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund,  to  refrain  from  applying  to  their 
contributions  the  national  preference  require- 
ments— of  whatever  nature — which  would  nor- 
mally govern  the  use  of  such  funds.  Were  the 
United  States  to  apply  preferential  conditions  to 
its  contribution,  we  could  not  logically  oppose  the 
application  of  counter-conditions  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  other  nations.  The  welter  of  conflicting 
national  conditions  which  might  be  expected  to 
ensue  would  complicate  the  administration  of  the 
Indus  project  to  the  point  where  the  present  pro- 
posal would  no  longer  be  operable.  You  will 
recognize  that  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  which 
have  been  devoted  to  the  achievement  of  the  pres- 
ent solution  to  the  Indus  problem  have  been  enor- 
mous, and  that  we  may  not  again  be  able  to  arrive 
at  an  acceptable  solution,  should  we  lose  this  op- 
portunity.   For  these  reasons,  we  would  not  wish 
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to  attach  any  condition  of  preference  to  our  Indus 
contribution— although  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  substantial  amounts  of  Indus  tonnage 
would  not  move  on  U.S.  flag  vessels.  Should  this 
amount  prove  to  be  lower  than  that  required  under 
the  cargo  preference  legislation,  we  believe  that 
compensating  adjustments  in  other  MSP-financed 
cargo  traffic  patterns  will  obviate  the  need  in  the 
near  future  to  request  actual  use  of  the  waiver 
authority.  Even  if  the  program  of  assistance  to 
South  Asia  declines  substantially,  we  believe  that 
compensating  adjustments  could  hold  application 
of  the  waiver  authority  to  minimal  levels. 

As  you  note  in  your  letter  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation is  such  that  a  bill  containing  the  proposed 
amendment  has  been  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Executive  Branch  should,  nor  appropriately 
could,  withdraw  its  request  for  this  amendment. 
Obviously  the  matter  is  one  for  the  Congress 
to  determine  and  it  will  have  to  decide  whether 
it  wishes  to  deny  the  authority  sought,  I  believe 
that  the  authority  does  not  seriously  threaten  the 
interest  of  the  maritime  industry  and  that  the 
existence  of  such  authority  will  provide  a  useful 
assurance  should  the  contingency  arise  which  re- 
quires its  exercise  in  order  to  accomplish  the  im- 
portant purposes  sought  through  the  Indus  Basin 
project, 

I  believe  that  you  and  your  colleagues  do  appre- 
ciate the  significant  objectives  which  the  Indus 
River  Basin  project  would  promote.  As  you  know 
the  delay  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  has  long 
prejudiced  relationships  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan. Progress  on  this  project  should  be  of  major 
significance  in  reducing  international  tensions  as 
well  as  providing  major  economic  benefits  in 
South  Asia. 

In  sum,  we  have  no  intention  of  departing  from 
the  established  policy  on  cargo  preference.  We 
will  exert  every  effort  to  avoid  any  need  to  exer- 
cise the  waiver  authority  which  is  sought  but  we 
believe  its  possession  would  be  of  significant  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States  Government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon 
Tinder  Secretary 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Casey, 

President,  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 

Inc.,  919 18th  Street,  N.W., 

Washington  6,  D.C. 
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Mr.  Casey's  Letter  to  Mr.  Dillon 

April  6,  1960 
Honorable  Douglas  Dillon 
Under  Secretary  of  State 
Department  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillon  : 

Subject:     Cargo    Preference    Act— Indus    River    Basi 
Project 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  maritime  industry,  I  want 
express  our  appreciation  for  giving  so  generously  of  yoi 
valuable  time  in  meeting  with  us  yesterday  on  problenl 
relating  to  the  Cargo  Preference  Act's  applicability  i 
the  Indus  Basin  project.  The  thorough  discussion  whi< 
ensued  did,  I  am  sure,  clarify  for  our  mutual  benefit  tl 
issues  involved. 

We  were  gratified  that  the  Department  of  State  wi 
as  you  stated,  give  serious  consideration  to  withdrawn 
the  waiver  provision  language  contained  in  section  I 
of  the  Mutual  Security  bill  now  being  considered  by  tl 
Congress. 

It   is   our   understanding,   however,  that  both  on  tl 
Senate  and  the  House  sides,  final  markup  of  this  leg! 
lation  will  be  completed  in  the  next  day  or  two.     MA 
we  suggest,  therefore,  that  if  time  has  moved  too  quick 
for  the  Department  to  seek  withdrawal  of  the  waiV,j 
provision  at  the  Committee  levels,  we  would  be  pleas; 
to  arrange  for  an  amendment  for  this  same  purpose  ; 
be  offered  from  the  floor  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hou 
when  the  bill  is  under  consideration  by  each  of  the  fii 
bodies.     If  the  Department  would  inform  the  floor  maJ 
agers  of  the  bill  in  both  Houses  of  its  desire  to  acct 
such  an  amendment,  we  feel  there  will  be  no  difficul 
whatever  in  thus  accomplishing  this  purpose,  particular 
in  light   of   the   fact   that,   as   it   developed  during  U 
course  of  our  discussion,  the  waiver  provision  of  seeti 
404  was  clearly  not  at  all  necessary  and  certainly  nj 
at  this  time. 

In  this  connection  we  were  pleased  to  note  your  int« 
tion   to  adopt  administrative  measures  to  alleviate  H 
problem  created  by  the  fact  that  cargo  preference  cc 
trols  could  not  be  readily  applied  to  procurement  und 
this  project.     Thus,  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  dc 
ciency,  it  is  intended  that  the  annual  contribution  ma' 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Indn~  Basin  project  will 
considered  for  computation  purposes  as  a  part  of  t! 
overall  Mutual   Security  contribution  to  this  area,  a  I 
that  cargo  preference  would  be  applied  to  procureme; 
under  the  total  sum.     By  way  of  example  you  indicated- 
should  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Indus  Basin  projc 
be  $20  million  in  any  one  year,  and  our  Mutual  Securi' 
program   to  Pakistan   be  $80  million,  U.S.   flag   vessel 
would  be  assured  50  per  cent  participation  in  the  tol 
$100  million  program,  and  not  merely  50  per  cent  p- 
ticipation   in   the  $80  million  program.     Such  'adinin- 
tration  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  is  entirely  feasih 
as  was  indicated  at  our  meeting  yesterday. 

I  want  to  reassure  you  that  ours  is  a  desire  to  coop- 
ate  with  the  Department  to  the  fullest  extent  possih 
We  feel  that  once  again  we  have  formulated  potent! 
solutions  to  problems  mutually  acceptable  both  to  <r 
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industry  and  the  Government.  If  we  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  future  for  forthright  discussion,  as  was 
the  ease  at  yesterday's  meeting,  we  can  reduce  to  a  bare 
ininiinmn  those  problems  which  clearly  result  from  lack 
of  understanding. 

Since  the  matters  discussed  above  require  prompt  ac- 
tion and  a  confirmation  of  our  understanding,  we  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  very  soon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  E.  Casey 


Don  Paarlberg  Named  Coordinator 
of  Food-for-Peace  Program 

The  White  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)  announced 
Ion  April  13  that  the  President  on  that  date  had 
appointed  Don  Paarlberg  as  Food-for-Peace  Co- 
i.ordinator.  This  is  a  new  post  on  the  President's 
executive  staff.  Mr.  Paarlberg,  who  is  serving 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  in  the  gen- 
eral area  of  economics,  will  take  over  these  new 
duties  immediately.  He  will  be  located  in  the 
White  House  offices  and  will  report  to  the 
President. 

Primary  objective  of  the  food -for- peace  pro- 
gram is  the  use  of  our  abundant  supplies  of  farm 
products  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  friends 
abroad.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State,  has  major  operating  responsibility  for  the 
program.  Various  other  Departments  are  in- 
volved. Operating  responsibility  will  continue  in 
"the  executive  departments  as  at  present. 

The  f ood-f or-peace  program  was  first  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  January  29,  1959, 
.n  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  agricul- 
ure.1    At  that  time  the  President  said : 

I  am  setting  steps  in  motion  to  explore  anew  with 
•ther  surplus-producing  nations  all  practical  means  of 
utilizing  the  various  agricultural  surpluses  of  each  in  the 
nterest  of  reinforcing  peace  and  the  well-being  of 
riendly  peoples  throughout  the  world— in  short,  using 
[Ood  for  peace. 

{  A  Wheat  Utilization  Committee,  made  up  of 
jepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  France,  with  the  Food 
j  nd  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions participating  as  observer-adviser,  was  estab- 
lished  in    1959   to   explore   ways   and   means  of 


carrying  out  the  objectives  of  food  for  peace.2 
Presently  a  joint  mission  representing  this  Com- 
mittee is  completing  investigations  of  various 
opportunities  along  this  line  in  the  Far  East.  The 
mission  will  return  to  Washington  later  this 
month  to  prepare  a  report  on  its  recommendations 
to  the  Wheat  Utilization  Committee. 

Chief  instrument  of  the  food- f or-peace  program 
is  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act,  recommended  by  the 
administration  and  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1954.  This  is  the  major  legislative  authority  for 
the  export  movement  of  surplus  farm  products 
outside  the  normal  channels  of  trade.  Last  year 
shipments  of  farm  products  under  this  authority 
reached  the  following  totals  (in  terms  of  cost  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation)  : 

Export  sales  for  foreign  currency $1, 195,  000,  000 

Donated  for  meeting  disaster  abroad  ...  86,  000,  000 

Donated  to  needy  persons  abroad  through 
charitable  institutions 210,  000,  000 

Bartered  for  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials           156,  000,  000 

Total    1,647,000,000 

In  addition,  export  sales  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  dollars  last  year  reached  a  total  of 
$2,459,000,000. 

In  his  new  duties  Mr.  Paarlberg  will  expedite 
interdepartmental  decisionmaking  and  undertake 
achievement  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  pro- 
gram at  home  and  abroad. 

Senate  Confirms  Louis  Cabot 
as  U.S.  Representative  to  ECE 

The  Senate  on  April  20  confirmed  the  Executive 
nomination  of  Louis  Wellington  Cabot  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  15th 
session  [Geneva,  April  20-May  6]  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  189  dated  April  13. 


1 H.  Doc.  59,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
(VI ay  9,   1960 


2  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  on  May  6,  1959,  at 
the  close  of  a  conference  of  the  major  wheat-exporting 
nations,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1, 1959,  p.  793. 
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The  First  Japanese  Diplomatic  Mission  to  the  United  States— 1860 


by  E.  Taylor  Parks 


The  date  of  May  14,  1960,  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  the 
first  diplomatic  mission  that  Japan  ever  sent  to 
another  nation.  Following  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  Amity  (Perry  Treaty)  of  1854,  the  growing 
desire  of  the  Japanese  to  enlarge  their  interna- 
tional contacts  and  the  determination  of  the 
American  envoy,  Townsend  Harris,  to  have  his 
nation  again  furnish  the  initiative  led  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  on 
July  29,  1858,  which  included  a  provision  for  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  at  Washington  before 
July  4,  1859.  Plans  were  soon  underway  to  dis- 
patch an  impressive  embassy  to  participate  in  the 
exchange  ceremony.  However,  the  date  had  to  be 
moved  up  because  of  personnel  changes  in  the 
Japanese  "foreign  office"  and  because  certain 
highly  placed  persons  tried  persistently  to  keep 
the  old  law  prescribing  the  death  penalty  for 
Japanese  leaving  the  homeland.  New  negotia- 
tions (March  19,  1859)  approved  postponement 
until  early  in  1860. 

Japan,  lacking  a  suitable  vessel  to  convey  the 
mission,  had  already  requested  that  the  United 
States  furnish  a  man-of-war  for  that  purpose. 
Townsend  Harris  had  recommended  that  the  re- 
quest be  granted  and  had  written  to  Commodore 
Josiah  Tattnall,  Flag  Officer  and  Commandant  of 
the  U.S.  East  India  Squadron.  A  certain  ur- 
gency was  introduced  into  the  situation  by  Lord 
Elgin's  invitation  for  the  Japanese  to  send  a  mis- 
sion to  London  with  all  "conveyance"  expenses 


•  Mr.  Parks  is  Officer  in  charge,  Research 
Guidance  and  Review,  Historical  Office, 
Department  of  State. 
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paid.    Harris'  delight  at  Washington's  approval 
of  his  recommendation  is  understandable : x 

We  were  the  first  nation  to  make  a  treaty  of  amity  J 
with  the  Japanese.  This  we  have  followed  up  by  making  | 
the  first  commercial  treaty  with  them,  and  to  have  the  I 
6clat  to  receive  the  first  embassy  from  this  singular  people  I 
cannot  but  redound  to  our  national  honor. 

In  both  the  Perry  Expedition  of  1853-54  andl 
the  Japanese  mission  of  1860,  the  U.S.  Navj  I 
played  a  significant  role.  Admiral  Perry  negoti- 
ated the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  in  Japan ;  his 
successors  made  possible  the  exchange  of  ratifi'  i 
cations  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  a<  I 
Washington. 

The  U.S.S.  Mississippi,  arriving  before  the  em- 
bassy was  ready  to  depart,  proceeded  to  anothei 
assignment.  Commodore  Tattnall  was  then  in- 
structed to  make  the  U.S.S.  Poxohatan  available 
To  the  accompaniment  of  lively  music  and  a  17' 1 
gun  salute,  the  embassy  embarked  at  Fort  Shik 
on  February  9,  1860.  After  spending  some  time 
on  final  preparations  at  Yokohama,  the  Powhatan 
under  Captain  George  F.  Pearson,  set  sail  or 
February  13. 2 

According  to  Townsend  Harris  the  embassy  was 
headed  by  Shimmi  Buzen-no-Kami,  Muragak 
Awaji-no-Kami,  and  Oguri  Bungo-no-Kami  anc 
consisted  of  "eighteen  Persons  of  Rank  and  fifty 
three  servants" — 71  persons.3 

The  Powhatan  was  loaded  to  capacity.  Sev 
eral  guns  had  been  dismounted  so  that  additiona 
rooms  could  be  constructed  on  deck  to  accommo 
date  embassy  personnel.  Japanese  mats  had  beei 
fitted  to  the  rooms,  special  galley  provided  for  th« 
Japanese  cooks,  and  generous  supplies  of  foot 
and  drink  brought  aboard.  Fifty  tons  of  luggagj 
and  gifts  completed  the  cargo— a  veritable  con 
glomeration  of  human  beings,  personal  effects 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  champagne,  fuel,  an( 
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some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Japanese  art  and 
handicraft. 

As  the  Powhatan  cruised  along  the  coast,  Japa- 
nese fishermen  were  amazed  to  see  their  officials 
leaving  the  country  aboard  a  foreign  vessel. 
Scarcely  had  majestic  Fuji  disappeared  from  view 
before  seasickness  struck  the  passengers.  There 
were  hectic  and  stormy  days  ahead,  causing  some 
to  wonder  who  gave  the  name  "Pacific"  to  such 
an  angry  ocean.  The  Washington  birthday  ban- 
quet had  to  be  postponed  2  days.  The  daily 
concerts  could  be  only  indifferently  enjoyed. 
Through  it  all,  however,  the  Japanese  were  curi- 
ous and  inquisitive  about  all  they  saw.  They 
examined  everything  aboard  and  questioned  the 
crew  almost  endlessly.  Chaplain  Henry  Wood 
conducted  English  classes,  adding  some  informa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  geography  and  general 
science — not  to  mention  a  proposal  for  the  reading 
of  the  Christian  Bible.4 

Heavy  weather  compelled  a  change  of  course  via 
Honolulu  for  fuel  and  repairs.  A  10-day  stop- 
over there  gave  the  Japanese  an  opportunity  to 
eat  their  first  bananas,  see  their  first  billiard  game, 
and  hear  their  first  piano  music.  The  ambassa- 
dors were  presented  to  the  Hawaiian  monarchs, 
who  returned  the  visit  aboard  the  Powhatan. 
The  voyage  to  San  Francisco  was  pleasant  enough, 
although  the  travelers  seem  to  have  been  a  little 
bored  by  the  monotony  of  ship  life. 

On  March  29  the  Japanese  were  welcomed  to 
San  Francisco  with  flying  flags  and  the  appropri- 
ate gun  salute.  The  next  day  they  set  foot  on 
American  soil.  Captain  Taylor  and  Commodore 
Tattnall  soon  left  for  Panama  and  Washington, 
respectively,  to  help  make  arrangements  for  the 
visitors  aboard  the  vessel  from  Panama  and  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  ambassadors  were  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  Japanese  escort  vessel  Kanrin  Maru,  which 
had  sailed  a  few  days  before  the  Powhatan,  had 
already  arrived  at  San  Francisco  and  was  under 
repairs  at  Mare  Island.  The  Kanrin  Maru  was  a 
j  small  sailing  craft;  it  was  equipped  with  an  aux- 
iliary steam  engine  of  100  horsepower  for  harbor 
i  maneuvering  but  was  dependent  on  sails  at  sea. 
I  Captain  John  Mercer  Brooke  and  several 
j  American  sailors  had  accompanied  the  Japanese 
jon  the  Kanrin  Maru.  The  voyage  had  been  so 
\  rough  that  a  "quiet  dignified  meal"  had  been  im- 
1  possible. 


U.S.-Japan  Centennial 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Japan  have  jointly  declared  1960 
a  Centennial  Year  .to  commemorate  the  first  Japa- 
nese diplomatic  mission  to  the  United  States.  This 
was  announced  at  the  White  House  on  January  19 
when  President  Eisenhower  and  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Nobusuke  Kishi  signed  a  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  in  the  same  room  in  which 
President  Buchanan  had  received  the  first  treaty 
mission  100  years  earlier. 

An  Interagency  Committee  for  the  Cultural  and 
Public  Affairs  Aspects  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Centen- 
nial, on  which  are  represented  10  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  planning  a 
series  of  events  in  observance  of  the  anniversary, 
and  a  similar  committee  has  been  set  up  in  Japan. 
President  Eisenhower  will  issue  a  proclamation  on 
the  Centennial.  He  will  visit  Japan  in  June,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  will  come  to 
the  United  States  as  part  of  the  celebrations  in  the 
fall. 


The  crew  of  the  Kanrin  Maru  was  hardly  pre- 
pared to  handle  sails  in  such  waters,  so  the  Ameri- 
can seamen  were  "afforded  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  important  service."  During  the  37-day 
voyage,  however,  the  Japanese  greatly  improved 
their  seamanship.5  The  return  voyage  was  made 
"entirely  under  Japanese  navigators,"  although  a 
few  American  sailors  were  enlisted.  The  ship  had 
been  repaired  and  new  lockers  built  at  Mare 
Island  without  charge  to  the  Japanese. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  were  already  ac- 
customed to  seeing  strange  people  with  swords 
and  hemp  sandals  when  the  Powhatan  arrived. 
The  Japanese  from  both  vessels  were  much  im- 
pressed with  the  size  of  the  hotels,  the  elegance 
of  the  furnishings,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  serv- 
ice, secured  by  the  pulling  of  a  wire  cord  rather 
than  the  clapping  of  hands.  The  meals  were 
sumptuous  enough  but  too  greasy  to  be  savory 
according  to  Japanese  standards.  The  ice  in  the 
champagne  glasses  was  a  real  novelty :  some  swal- 
lowed the  pieces;  other  spat  them  out;  still  others 
chewed  them. 

American  dancing  appeared  to  the  Japanese 
merely  as  "hopping  around  the  room  together." 
It  seemed  strange  to  the  visitors  that  at  the  Ameri- 
can theaters  persons  playing  feminine  roles  were 
actually  women.  The  local  Chinese  theatrical 
efforts  were  much  more  appreciated. 
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The  visitors  marveled  at  the  transportation 
system :  use  of  horses  instead  of  men  for  burden- 
bearing,  carriages  instead  of  sedan  chairs. 

The  reception  of  the  embassy  at  the  City  Hall 
was  an  elegant  affair,  preceded  by  a  17-gun  salute 
from  the  Plaza  which,  incidentally,  broke  some 
window  panes  in  the  City  Hall.  The  reception 
was  followed  by  a  banquet  in  the  "upper  chamber" 
of  Job's  Saloon,  where  some  50  people  (including 
6  Japanese)  were  treated  to  "cold  turkey,  cold 
game,  salads,  ice  creams,  charlotte  russe,  all  man- 
ner of  dainty  confectionery,  and  champagne."  It 
was  reported  that  the  city  supervisors,  not  the 
taxpayers,  picked  up  the  check.6 

The  Powhatan  resumed  its  voyage  to  Panama 
on  April  7,  arriving  17  days  later.  Crossing  the 
Isthmus  by  train  at  the  "marvelous  speed"  of 
47%  miles  in  3  hours  on  the  recently  completed 
Panama  Railroad  was  really  a  novel  experience 
for  the  Japanese.  They  marveled  at  the  "electri- 
cal devise"  (telegraph)  that  made  possible  the 
transaction  of  business  across  the  Isthmus  as 
quickly  "as  taking  a  smoke."  At  Aspinwall 
(Colon),  Captain  William  F.  Gardner  and  the 
U.S.S.  Roanoke,  bearing  the  flag  of  Commodore 
William  J.  McCluny,  were  awaiting  the  visitors. 
The  voyage  to  Sandy  Hook,  then  to  Hampton 
Roads  (April  26-May  12),  seems  to  have  been 
relatively  uneventful. 

Meanwhile,  elaborate  preparations  were  being 
made  at  Washington  to  receive  the  visitors. 
Congress  had  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  embassy.  This  sum  was  later 
supplemented  by  funds  made  available  by  the 
cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  "Japanese  Committee" 
in  New  York  spent  $105,000.7  In  Washington 
special  quarters  at  Willard's  Hotel  were  already 
prepared,  several  of  the  rooms  furnished  in  rich 
and  luxurious  style.  The  Navy  Department,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  State,  appointed 
three  of  its  ablest  officers  to  serve  as  a  special 
"Protocol  Committee":  Captain  Samuel  F.  Du- 
Pont,  Commander  Sidney  S.  Lee,  and  Lieutenant 
David  D.  Porter.  Anton  L.  A.  Portman  was  em- 
ployed as  interpreter.  All  four  of  these  men  had 
been  recent  visitors  to  Japan.8 

This  special  committee,  along  with  Henry  Led- 
yard,  son-in-law  of  Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass, 

were  aboard  the  Philadelphia  at  Hampton  Roads 

to  welcome  the  Japanese.     After  short  stops  at 
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Fortress  Monroe  and  Mount  Vernon,  the  embassy 
reached  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington  on 
May  i4_3  months  and  1  day  after  leaving  Japan. 
A  tremendous  ovation  awaited  them.9 

At  10  a.m.  officers  of  the  Navy  Yard  arrived 
and  assembled  in  full  dress  in  Commandant 
Franklin  Buchanan's  office  for  further  orders. 
The  military — marine,  regulars,  and  volunteers- 
formed  on  the  parade  grounds  in  front  of  the 
landing,  where  Japanese  and  American  flags  were 
displayed.  As  the  Philadelphia  approached,  a 
gun  was  fired  and  all  employees  of  the  Yard  left 
their  work  to  form  lines  on  each  side  of  the  main 
avenue  in  front  of  the  anchor  house.  Congress 
had  adjourned  so  that  members  could  attend  the 
ceremony.  For  2  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Philadelphia,  continuous  streams  of  interested 
and  curious  people  arrived  by  carriages,  buses, 
and  on  foot.  Youngsters  climbed  atop  piles  of 
cannonballs  and  howitzers,  even  onto  the  roofs 
of  the  ship-houses.  More  than  4,000  persons  were  , 
on  hand  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  some  20,000  took 
positions  along  the  route  of  the  procession. 

On  arrival  of  the  embassy  Captain  Dahlgren 
ordered  the  usual  17-gun  salute.  Simultaneously 
a  staff  with  large  American  and  Japanese  flags  was 
raised.  Government  officials  were  already  on  hand. ' 
As  the  vessel  was  made  fast,  the  Marine  Band  on 
the  upper  deck  "discoursed  the  most  delightful 
melodies"  and  the  ever-present  Japanese  artists 
appeared  on  deck  to  make  sketches  of  the  crowd. 
On  board,  welcoming  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Mayor  James  G.  Barret  and  Commandant 
Buchanan,  a  former  member  of  the  Perry 
Expedition.10 

After  an  official  photograph,  special  carriages 
conveyed  the  group  to  their  quarters  at  Willard's 
Hotel,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  14th  Street,  North- 
west, There  was  a  military  escort  with  march- 
ing music.  As  the  procession  started,  "all  order 
came  to  an  end,"  and  the  crowd  broke  through 
the  lines,  jostling  the  military  and  police  and 
sometimes  forcing  the  carriages  to  stop.  The 
streets  were  so  choked  with  eager  humanity  that 
it  took  an  hour  for  the  parade  to  reach  the  flag- 
bedecked  Willard,  where  an  honor  guard  of  100 
soldiers  awaited. 

Throughout  the  arrival  ceremonies  the  famous 
"Treaty  Box,"  containing  copies  of  the  Treaty  of 
July  29,  1858,  and  other  appropriate  documents, 
was  conspicuous.     It  was  reported  to  have  been 
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National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  first  Japanese  diplomatic  mission  to  the  United  States,  photographed  with  their  hosts  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Washington.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Tsukahara  Jungoro,  governor;  Naruse  Zenshiro,  governor;  Muragaki  Awaji- 
no-Kami,  second  ambassador;  Shimmi  Buzen-no-Kami,  first  ambassador;  Oguri  Bungo-no-Kami,  third  ambas- 
sador;   and   Morita   Okataw,   treasury   official. 


three  by  two  by  one  and  one-half  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, made  of  "very  light  wood,  covered  with  the 
best  lacquer  [or  "red  morocco  leather,  stitched 
around  the  edges''1]  .  .  .  lined  with  crimson  silk," 
with  lock,  key,  and  hinges  of  gold.  Borne  by 
i  poles  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  it  preceded 
the  ambassadors  off  the  ship  and  was  accorded  a 
special  place  of  honor  in  the  procession.11 

One  Washington  newspaper  thought  the  entire 
affair  had  been  "most  appropriately  conducted'1 
and  that  the  arrangements  throughout  had  been 
''marked  by  a  happy  mixture  of  democratic  sim- 
j  plicity  and  official  ceremony  becoming  the  occasion 
and  well-fitted  to  conciliate  regard  and  confidence 
I' of  our  illustrious  visitors,  without  departing  from 
;the.  plain  and  unpretending  habits  of  our 
[people."  12 

The  Herald  was  also  impressed  with  the  Japa- 
nese: "With  all  of  them  ease  and  dignity  are  seen 
in  happy  combination;  nothing  seems  to  surprise 


them,  but  everything  attracts  their  attention  and 
curiosity."  u 

From  this  time  until  the  departure  of  the  em- 
bassy from  New  York  on  June  30,  the  DuPont- 
Lee-Porter  "Protocol  Committee"  was  in  charge 
of  all  arrangements. 

The  ambassadors  turned  first  to  their  official 
duties.  They  immediately  notified  Secretary  Cass 
of  their  arrival,  called  at  the  Department  of  State 
on  May  lfi  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  Japanese 
"foreign  office,"  presented  their  credentials  to 
President  James  Buchanan  on  May  17,  and  ex- 
changed ratifications  of  the  treaty  on  May  22. 

The  presentation  of  credentials  was  an  espe- 
cially "novel,  striking,  and  interesting"  ceremony, 
requiring  an  hour  and  45  minutes.  The  principal 
officers,  wearing  colorful  court  dress,  rode  in  car- 
riages preceded  by  the  Marine  Band,  flanked  by 
U.S.  Marines,  and  accompanied  by  Japanese 
guards  with  undrawn  swords  and  ensigns  carried 
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atop  long  poles — a  strange  procession  as  it  moved 
from  the  Willard  to  the  White  House.  The 
famous  East  Room  was  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  civil  and  military  officials  in  splendid  dress 
and  uniform,  all  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
strangers.  Announcement  of  their  arrival  caused 
a  rush  to  the  windows.  During  the  ceremony  that 
followed,  three  ladies  and  a  Senator  were  noted 
standing  on  a  single  chair.  The  speeches  were 
scarcely  audible  above  the  din,  but  the  ceremony 
was  performed  with  dignity  and  in  the  best  ori- 
ental court  tradition.14  The  next  day  Secretary 
Cass  entertained  the  visitors  at  a  ball. 

On  the  evening  following  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations (May  22),  the  chief  ambassador  held  a 
"levee"  at  the  Willard.     Many  officials  attended.15 

With  diplomatic  business  completed,  the  Japa- 


nese sought  opportunities  to  explore  the  life  oi 
the  city.  They  visited  the  Halls  of  Congress 
Of  this  one  diarist  wrote :  "As  we  entered,  a  mem- 
ber was  making  a  speech  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
.  .  .  There  is  no  end  to  speakers  .  .  .  some  speak- 
ing quietly,  some  wildly  brandishing  theii 
arms.  .  .  ."  16 

Three  Japanese  physicians  who  were  members 
of  the  visiting  party  conferred  with  local  counter- 
parts, who  were  much  impressed  with  their  knowl- 
edge of  medicine.17  Some  time  was  spent  at  the 
Navy  Yard  and  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
where  one  person  at  least  mistook  the  costume 
wigs  of  the  Presidents  for  hair  preserved  from 
dead  men  and  placed  on  display — a  "disgusting] 
custom." 18  There  were  official  discussions  of 
coinage,   and   arrangements   were  made   for  tht| 


Hintoriographical  Institute,  Tokyo  University 
Presentation   of   an   American   lady   to   the   Japanese   ambassadors   at   Willard's   Hotel,   Washington,   D.G 


unbassadors  to  visit  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia. 
s  At  the  President's  dinner  on  May  25,  the 
1  'strange  custom"  of  each  man  accompanying  a 
ady  to  the  table  was  cause  for  comment.19  Al- 
hough  the  Japanese  were  unusually  adept  at 
mitating  occidental  etiquette,  one  diner  drank  the 
water  from  his  finger  bowl  before  realizing  its 
ntended  use. 

Meanwhile,  the  routine  at  Willard's  Hotel  was 
lefinitely  disrupted.     The  Japanese  visitors  con- 
inued  to  be  the  objects  of  warm  and  keen  interest 
o  both  sexes  and  to  all  classes.     The  embassy  oc- 
•upied  some  60  rooms,  an  entire  wing  extending 
I'rom  Pennsylvania  to  F  Street.20     The  eight  sol- 
lier  guards  found  it  impossible  to  keep  the  halls 
leared    of   curious    sightseers.     The    lobby    was 
f  •onstantly  crowded  with  people  seeking  an  oppor- 
unity  to  shake  the  hands  and  to  secure  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  visitors.21     The  gifts  intended  for 
he  President  and  other  officials  were  for  a  time 
I  )ut  on  display. 

There  were  dances,  banquets,  and  magic-lantern 
;hows  at  the  hotel.  The  President  attended  one 
;  >uch  show  with  no  aides  along — to  the  amazement 
|  )f  the  Japanese.  They  were  also  surprised  to 
I  .ee  that  there  was  "no  policeman  in  the  President's 
I  iiouse  and  no  fortress  in  his  yard"  and  that  the 
i  Tiome  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  as  fine  as 
'   he  Hotel."  22 

Posing  for  photographers  became  almost  bur- 
lensome  except  to  a  young  interpreter,  Tataiesi 
Dwasjero,  nicknamed  "Tommy."  This  17-year- 
)ld  adopted  son  of  the  second  interpreter  had 
earned  English  at  a  Dutch  school  at  Nagasaki. 
He  had  been  a  sort  of  "pet  of  the  ship"  en  route  to 
pan  Francisco.23  In  Washington,  and  later  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  he  be- 
anie a  still  greater  favorite  with  the  fairer  sex. 
de  made  good  use  of  his  limited  English  vocabu- 
ary,  learned  to  sing  and  whistle  "Hail  Columbia" 
ind  "Poppy  [sic]  Goes  the  Weasel,"  and  acquired 
m  extensive  range  of  profanity.  His  recklessness 
md  "spirit  of  deviltry"  caused  "bevies  of  maidens 
to]  gaze  beneficently  upon  him  .  .  .  and  to 
extend  to  him  unreluctant  hands."  Of  this  "male 
oquette,"  a  New  York  Herald  correspondent 
viote:  "He  smiles  sweetly  on  all,  and  bestows  on 
me  the  bouquet  he  gets  from  another."  However, 
'is  popularity  suffered  somewhat  when  he  tried  to 
'erify  the  impression  that  the  hoops  and  super- 
structure of  women's  clothes  were  solid.24 


Some  impressions  acquired  by  the  visitors  re- 
garding American  life  and  habits  are  difficult  to 
explain:  (1)  all  Americans  are  Roman  Catholics; 
(2)  laws  prohibit  men  and  women  from  marrying 
before  the  ages  of  21  and  18,  respectively,  for 
health  reasons;  (3)  women's  evening  gowns  gen- 
erally cost  $1,000  to  $10,000;  (4)  it  costs  $100,000 
to  construct  a  home.25 

The  comment  of  Yanagawa  Masakiyo  on  Ameri- 
can newspapers  still  has  some  validity  :  "In  Japan 
papers  are  printed  once  or  twice  a  month  but  in 
western  countries  they  are  printed  daily,  although 
the  news  is  only  slightly  different."  2B 

After  a  few  weeks  in  Washington  the  visitors 
became  anxious  to  return  home.  They  declined 
invitations  to  visit  Norfolk,  Trenton,  Jersey  City, 
Boston,  and  Providence.  At  the  last  audience 
with  the  President  on  June  5,  special  commemora- 
tive gold  medals  were  presented  to  the  three  en- 
voys. Twenty  silver  copies  and  fifty  bronze  ones 
were  given  to  them  for  distribution  among  their 
suite.27 

During  the  visit  official  gifts  were  exchanged. 
Those  from  Japan,  earlier  on  display  at  the  Wil- 
lard,  were  described  as  being  "of  the  richest  mate- 
rials and  most  elaborate  workmanship,  exceeding 
in  beauty  what  even  the  highest  estimate  had 
made  of  Japanese  taste  and  skill."  28  The  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments  presented  certain 
gifts  in  return,  including  some  arms  and  muni- 
tions. Captain  James  W.  Ripley  of  the  Army 
and  Lieutenant  Henry  A.  Wise  of  the  Navy  were 
detailed  to  explain  their  construction  and  use.29 
The  U.S.  Agricultural  Society  presented  a  collec- 
tion of  nearly  100  varieties  of  field  and  garden 
seed.30 

When  so  many  newly  made  friends  called  at 
the  hotel  to  bid  farewell,  one  member  of  the  em- 
bassy admitted :  "We  all  wept.  Seeing  them  also 
weeping,  we  realized  they  are  tender-hearted 
people."  31 

The  impact  of  this  group  upon  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington seems  phenomenal  when  it  is  remembered 
that  their  visit  coincided  with  the  Republican 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  split  in  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
intensification  of  the  national  crisis  preceding  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  the 
Japanese  sensed  the  emergency-charged  situation 
as  they  departed  for  short  visits  at  Baltimore 
(June  8-9),  Philadelphia  (June  9-16),  and  New 
York  (June  16-30). 
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The  Pagoda   Car  containing  the  Japanese  treaty  box,  as  it  appeared  in  the  procession  on  the  day  of  the  receptioi 

in  New  York,  June   16,   1860. 


Ill  Baltimore  the  visitors  were  greeted  enthusi- 
astically with  military  escort,  three  bands,  eight 
tire  departments,  and  cheering  crowds  along  the 
route  to  the  Gilmer  House.  They  were  welcomed 
by  Mayor  Thomas  Swann  and  John  W.  Garrett, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
There  was  a  fire-engine  display  in  front  of  the 
hotel  and  fireworks  at  Monument  Square.  The 
Japanese  artists  sketched  almost  everything  in 
sight;  and  "Tommy,''  permitted  to  hold  the  fire 
hose,  "ducked  without  mercy"  many  of  the  spec- 
tators. Sewing  machine  manufacturers  an- 
nounced a  special  sale  "to  celebrate  this  great  event 
and  fix  the  date  in  the  memory  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens."  32 

The  railway  cars  that  took  the  group  to  Phila- 
delphia were  "fitted  out  in  magnificent  style''  with 
sofas,  cushioned  chairs,  rocking  chairs,  carpets, 
mirrors,  and  portraits  of  American  leaders;  and 
draped  with  flowers  and  the  flags  of  the  two 
nations.  Large  crowds  appeared  at  the  stations 
along  the  route.     The  embassy  group  seemed  tired 


except  for  "Tommy,"  who  was  exhibiting  i\ 
daguerreotype  of  a  Washington  lady.  He  rodf 
the  engine  much  of  the  way  and  took  particulai 
delight  in  ringing  the  bell.  Before  the  train  ar 
rived,  Broad  Street,  "as  far  as  eye  could  see,  waJ 
one  mass  of  people."  After  a  speech  of  welcome 
by  Mayor  Alexander  Henry,  the  procession  movec 
slowly  through  "500,000  people"  toward  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  with  an  escort  of  some  4,000  sol 
diers  and  2,000  police.  Many  in  the  escort  won 
ribbons  with  inscriptions  "Welcome  to  Our  Japa 
nese  Friends."  Japanese  flags  waved  on  all  sides 
Six  hundred  servicemen  guarded  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel.33 

The  Japanese  were  impressed  by  visits  to  tin 
U.S.  Mint,  Independence  Hall,  Girard  College 
the  city  waterworks,  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Company.  Some  witnessed  for  the  first  time  a 
balloon  ascension  and  watched  the  operation  of 
the  new  telegraph  system  connecting  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Widespread  shopping  expedi- 
tions and  numerous  gifts  from  local  manufactur- 
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rs  added  to  the  value  of  the  embassy's  baggage 
y  an  estimated  $100,000.  The  Japanese  seemed 
o  be  everywhere,  and  wherever  they  went  they 
rere  well  received.  A  3-mile  procession  of  fire- 
len  and  musicians,  some  in  Japanese  costumes 
nd  wigs,  added  to  the  festivities  of  the  last  days 
nd  constituted  an  appropriate  farewell  as  the 
isitors  left  for  New  York  on  June  16.34 

At  every  New  Jersey  station  en  route,  great 
rowds  turned  out — "the  females,  as  usual,  fore- 
lost."'  "Tommy,"  attired  in  pants  of  a  "loud 
>attern,"  received  his  usual  attention:  "delicate 
creams  of  women."  His  popularity  had  already 
aused  him  to  substitute  printed  cards  for  the 
Quch-sought-after  autographs.35 

New  York,  however,  outdid  all  the  other  host 
ities  in  its  reception  and  entertainment — a  can- 
on salute  at  the  Battery,  a  grand  parade  by  cir- 
uitous  route  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  on  Broad- 
vay,  and  a  military  escort  of  some  7,000.  Second- 
itory  windows  along  the  route  reportedly  rented 
or  $7.  It  took  the  procession  more  than  an  hour 
o  pass  a  given  point.  The  reception  at  the  City 
Tall  included  speeches  by  Governor  Edwin  D. 
Morgan  and  Mayor  Fernando  Wood.36 

Among  the  spectators  at  the  parade  was  Walt 
Vhitman,  who  was  inspired  by  the  exciting  spec- 
acle  to  compose  a  long  poem,  "A  Broadway 
^ageant,"  in  which  he  sang  of 

.  .  .  the  Princes  of  Asia,  swart-cheek'd  princes, 
First-comers,  guests,  two-sworded  princes, 
Lesson-giving    princes,   leaning    back    in    their    open 
barouches,  bareheaded,  impassive.  .  .  . 

Lnd,  like  a  proud  New  Yorker,  the  poet  wrote : 

Superb-faced  Manhattan ! 

Comrade  American  ! — to   us,   then   at  last,   the  Orient 

comes. 
To  us,  my  city, 
Where  our  tall-topt  marble  and  iron  beauties  range 

on  opposite  sides — to  walk  in  the  space  between, 
,   To-day  our  Antipodes  comes. 

The  grand  ball  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  on 
he  night  of  June  25  was  probably  "the  finest  pub- 
lic entertainment  ever  given  in  this  country,"  as 
jVidenced  by  a  two-page  illustration  in  Harper's 
Weekly.  It  would  seem  that  all  important  per- 
ons  were  on  hand.  Dinner  was  arranged  for 
0,000.  Five  bands  were  provided  for  the  all- 
light  dancers,  estimated  from  2,000  to  6,000,  and 
-  total  crowd  of  some  20,000.  The  New  York 
Vimes  characterized  the  evening  as  a  "triumph  of 


taste  and  brilliance"  that  will  "long  shine  like  a 
rose-pink  lantern,  or  an  apothecary's  window  in 
the  civic  annals  of  New  York."  37 

Theater  owners  vied  with  each  other  to  get  the 
distinguished  visitors  to  their  shows  as  a  means  of 
attracting  greater  crowds.  Some  of  the  current 
plays  featured  performers  in  Japanese  costumes. 
Visits  to  the  various  points  of  interest  were  ar- 
ranged within  a  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
social  schedule. 

Before  boarding  the  U.S.S.  Niagara  for  the  re- 
turn voyage  to  Japan,  the  visitors  called  at  the 
New  York  home  of  the  widow  of  Commodore 
Perry.  This  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  so- 
journ of  the  first  Japanese  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  United  States.  One  envoy  expressed  it  in  the 
following  manner : 38 

What  a  change  in  a  few  years!  Today,  six  years 
after  that  great  national  crisis  [Perry  Expedition],  we 
are  here  in  the  midst  of  the  friendly  American  nation, 
welcome  guests  in  the  home  of  the  very  Commodore 
Perry  whose  great  fleet  might  have  stirred  our  peaceful 
land  into  battle !  The  time  has  come  when  no  nation 
may  remain  isolated  and  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  U.S.S.  Niagara — repaired,  remodeled,  and 
redecorated — awaited  the  embassy.  Some  100 
boxes  of  gifts  (official  and  private),  samples  of 
products,  and  purchases  were  moved  aboard. 
These  included  examples  of  the  latest  weapons  of 
warfare,  books  and  maps  of  all  kinds,  field  and 
garden  seeds,  and  the  varied  products  of  American 
industry  such  as  glassware,  watches,  coins,  print- 
ing presses  and  type,  hydraulic  rams,  sewing 
machines,  false  teeth,  wooden  legs,  playing  cards, 
and  all  sorts  of  ornaments. 

The  Niagara,  under  Captain  William  W.  Mc- 
Kean,  put  to  sea  on  June  30  with  orders  to  make 
only  necessary  stops  on  the  return  voyage  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  November  9  the  embassy 
disembarked  at  Yedo,  where  the  Temple  had  been 
made  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  ship's  officers.39 
After  an  appropriate  ceremony  the  chief  officers 
of  the  embassy  visited  Townsend  Harris  to  express 
their  thanks.40 

This  first  diplomatic  mission  from  the  "Hermit 
Kingdom"  to  the  West  brought  interesting  and 
sometimes  bewildering  experiences  to  the  envoys 
and  their  attendants.  They  were  overcome  by 
the  informality  and  genuine  friendliness  of 
Americans.  One  naval  officer  characterized  their 
reception  at  San  Francisco  as  follows : 41 
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Nothing  struck  me  with  so  much  surprise  as  the  genial 
disposition  of  the  people.  Knowing  as  I  did  how  our 
government  treated  foreigners,  I  expected  a  reciprocal 
treatment  from  the  Americans ;  but  what  was  my  surprise 
when  I  found  them  so  genial  and  kind,  shaking  hands 
friendlily  wherever  I  went  and  the  children  bringing  me 
bouquets.  As  oft  as  I  thought  of  the  contrast  of  our 
treatment  of  Americans  and  theirs  of  us,  I  blushed  and 
felt  ashamed. 

Another  Japanese  wrote  regarding  the  recep- 
tion in  New  York:  "Here  again,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  all  that  kindness  of  heart  and  freak 
of  fancy  could  devise  to  honor  and  salute  them."  42 

Possibly  the  Americans  overdid  it  a  bit.  Three 
years  later,  when  another  embassy  was  under  con- 
sideration, a  Japanese  official  "begged  most  earn- 
estly that  no  such  expensive  reception  should  be 
given  to  it."  43 

In  any  case,  the  Americans  found  their  visitors 
to  be  a  highly  intelligent  and  interesting  group, 
eagerly  seeking  knowledge  and  experiences  strange 
to  their  traditional  way  of  life,  and  attempting  to 
interpret  what  they  saw  and  heard  in  the  light  of 
their  own  culture  and  politics.  They  liked  them. 
In  a  real  sense  the  embassy  completed  what  Perry 
had  begun. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Inter- American  Cooperation  Moves  Forward 


Address  by  Secretary  Herter 1 


I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  here 
with  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  today  as  it  gathers  in  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day  in  the  70th  year  since  the  founding 
of  the  inter- American  system.  Not  only  is  this 
my  first  appearance  before  a  protocolary  session 
of  the  Council,  but  it  happens  by  circumstance  to 
be  almost  the  first  anniversary  of  my  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  State.  The  year  has  indeed  been 
a  momentous  one  in  the  history  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, full  of  events  of  tremendous  significance  to 
the  continued  growth  and  development  in  the 
unique  cooperative  relationship  Which  this  Organ- 
ization represents. 

Speaking  personally,  I  value  highly  the  good 
fortune  that  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  journey 
twice  to  Latin  America,  once  last  August  to  at- 
tend the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Santiago  2  and  again  in  Febru- 
ary when  I  accompanied  the  President  on  his  trip 
to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay.3  The 
pleasure  and  stimulation  gained  from  this  experi- 
ence of  travel  could  only  have  been  increased  had 
my  good  fortune  been  extended  by  visiting  all  20 
of  your  countries. 

Two  such  trips  only  half  a  year  apart  bring 
me  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica, still  emergent  and  even  nascent  in  some  as- 
pects within  its  present  high  level  of  attainment, 
is  an  area  of  tremendous  development  potential. 
It  has  most  of  the  natural  resources  and  all  of  the 
human  resources  for  a  steady  and  predictable  rise 
in  prominence  and  importance  among  the  world 


1  Made  before  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  20  (press  release 
200  dated  Apr.  19). 

a  Bulletin  of  Aug.  31,  1959,  p.  299,  and  Sept.  7,  1959, 

p.  :*42. 
'Ibid.,  Mar. 28, 1900,  p.  471. 
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family  of  nations.     The  surge  and  pulse  of  th 
rise  is  a  visible  and  tangible  circumstance,  to  1 
seen  and  measured  in  the  construction  of  ne 
cities,  the  laying  out  of  networks  of  roads,  t] 
building  of  schools,  the  spread  of  new  industry 
One  can  sense  the  trend  of  movement  from  rur 
areas  and  agriculture  to  urban  living  and  indv 
trial  development,  from  limited  suffrage  to  ui 
versal  suffrage,  from  narrow  exercise  of  author* 
to   fully   representative  government.     Here  a- 
many  of  the  world's  last  great  frontiers— the  ju 
gles  of  the  Amazon  basin,  the  isolated  mount;, 
valleys  of  the  Andes,  the  almost  inaccessible  m 
eral  deposits,  the  extensive  farmlands  of  hi;. 
potential  in  almost  every  country— all  awaiti : 
the  conquest  of  advancement  through  new  metho; 
of  health  and  sanitation  or  the  construction  of  n< 
means  of  communication.    Here,  too,  one  can  sen 
the  race  between  a  bursting  population  grow 
and  the  upsurge  of  economic  development  till 
must  provide  more  and  more  products  and  devel  > 
more  and  more  jobs  for  larger  numbers  of  peop. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  convictions  as  we  i 
the  United  States  had  on  this  score  were  re- 
forced  by  the  President's  recent  visit  to  Lan 
America  and  that  a  new  sense  of  urgency  was  co- 
municated  to  us  with  respect  to  such  participati  j 
as  the  United  States,  within  the  framework  f 
worldwide  commitments,  can  contribute. 

The  Inter- American  System 

Looking  back  across  the  intervening  70  ye|8 
since  the  founding  session  of  the  Commercial  L- 
reau  of  the  American  Republics,  conceived  pn- 
cipally  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  interchange  i 
commercial  information,  who  among  our  pr .!- 
ecessors  then  in  attendance  could  possibly  h|« 
foreseen  that  the  humble  seed  they  planted  was  o 
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row  into  the  all-encompassing  structure  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  is  today?  The 
oil  that  nurtures  this  rich  growth  is  mutual 
^operation. 
Represented  here  today  are  21  Republics,  each 
)vereign  and  separate,  each  with  its  distinctive 
lentity  and  national  aspiration.  For  each  the 
liarter  of  the  OAS  confirms  sovereign  equality 
agardless  of  size  or  power.  Each  uses  its  equal 
oice  in  determining  issues  by  the  exercise  of  its 
ote  in  the  democratic  process  of  decision  by  the 
lajority.  Yet  with  all  the  express  individuality 
nd  distinct  character  of  its  respective  members, 
ith  all  the  diverse  interests  and  separate  aims  of 
le  various  countries,  with  all  the  divergencies  be- 
tveen  widely  differing  peoples,  this  international 
-isembly  works  with  remarkable  harmony  toward 
s  objective ;  and  that  objective,  simply  stated,  is 
j  provide  a  steadily  improving  way  of  life  for  the 
60  million  people  it  represents. 
These  360  million  individual  human  beings, 
herever  they  may  be  in  whatever  country,  pro- 
ide  the  measure  by  which  their  chosen  repre- 
ntatives  must  guide  their  actions.  The  in- 
ividual  citizen  is  today  the  common  denominator 
f  all  representative  government  and  of  all  foreign 
olicy  wherever  there  is  freedom  of  choice.  The 
'oramon  man"  is  the  initial  charge  that  sets  in 
lotion  the  dynamo  of  democracy  that  impels  the 
u-ces  of  change  toward  a  better  way  of  life. 
!  At  the  present  stage  in  the  evolution  of  inter - 
iational  affairs  within  this  hemisphere,  attain- 
ment of  the  normal  aspirations  of  the  individual 
tizen  may  require  drastic  revisions  in  existing 
>cial,  economic,  and  political  institutions.  These 
$pirations  toward  a  general  improvement  in  liv- 
ig  conditions,  toward  the  elimination  as  rapidly 
i  possible  of  the  consequences  of  poverty  and 
;norance,  must  be  recognized  by  the  OAS  itself 
ifl  by  the  individual  countries  that  are  repre- 
rnted  here.  They  should  be  achieved  in  liberty 
id  with  a  dedication  to  international  peace  and 
irmonious  cooperation  as  reflected  in  the  guiding 
fineiples  of  the  Organization  of  American 
iites,  which  are  prime  requisites  to  the  accom- 
ishment  of  its  objectives. 

Throughout  the  many  years  of  its  history  the 
Wilis  of  the  inter-American  system  has  been  its 
ipacity  to  reconcile  principles  and  forces  thai 
we  at  times  appeared  to  be  in  conflict.  If  sov- 
eign  sfates  had  refused  to  yield  when  purely 
itional   interests  appealed  to  conflict   with  the 


general  international  interests  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  nations,  if  each  had  chosen  to  adopt  only 
principles  that  were  in  perfect  accord  with  its 
individual  goals,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  could  not  have  moved  forward  to  the  high 
level  of  attainment  that  it  has  reached  today. 
Many  of  these  conflicts  have  proven  to  be  more 
apparent  than  real,  especially  in  the  light  of  shared 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  every  nation  through 
mutual  international  accord. 

Implementing  Fundamental  Principles 

In  similar  respect  a  partial  success  in  improving 
the  living  standards  of  the  individual  citizen  is 
not  enough.  The  achievement  of  material  prog- 
ress, for  example,  falls  short  of  the  need  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  equally  important  attain- 
ment of  liberty  based  upon  respect  for  human 
rights  and  representative  democracy  as  described 
in  the  Declaration  of  Santiago  agreed  upon  at  the 
Fifth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  last  August.4  This  statement  de- 
clares that  the  "principles  arid  attributes  of  the 
democratic  system  in  this  hemisphere"  must  in- 
clude such  essentials  as  the  rule  of  law  assured  by 
separation  of  powers,  free  elections  to  choose  gov- 
ernments, judicial  procedures  to  protect  individ- 
ual freedom  and  human  rights,  freedom  of  in- 
formation and  expression,  and  effective  control  of 
the  legality  of  governmental  acts.  It  further 
points  out  that  political  proscription,  perpetua- 
tion in  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power  without 
a  fixed  term  are  manifestly  contrary  to  demo- 
cratic order  in  the  Americas. 

However  lofty  and  hopeful  might  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion, their  application  within  the  borders  of  the 
member  nations  is  often  not  easy.  All  of  us  will 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  judge  will 
also  be  judged.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Organiza- 
tion as  a  whole  must  be  willing  to  concede  that 
each  member  may  have  its  own  special  problems 
and  its  individual  circumstances  that  may  make 
progress  appear  very  slow  in  the  translation  of 
broad  principles  into  specific  actions  within  each 
country. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  concern 
to  the  Organization  as  a  whole  if  its  member 
nations  agree  to  the  broad   principles  but  seek 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  7.  1959,  p.  342. 
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to  travel  only  their  separate  paths  in  application. 
My  view  is  that  for  member  nations  to  maintain 
their  own  self-respect  in  the  community  of  this 
hemisphere  there  needs  to  be  a  genuine  endeavor 
to  implement  within  their  respective  borders  the 
fundamental  principles  to  which  their  interna- 
tional representatives  have  signed  agreement. 
We  can  all  hope  that  recognition  of  this  essen- 
tial fact  will  bring  with  it  the  maturity  and  calm 
judgment  required  for  the  official  conduct  of 
governments  in  our  present-day  relationships. 

To  reach  the  root  of  many  problems  facing  our 
hemisphere  requires  a  methodical  study  of  the 
existing  and  potential  resources  to  meet  present 
and  future  needs.  Many  of  these  studies  have 
been  underway  through  the  various  entities  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  far- 
sighted  initiative  of  Operation  Pan  America,5 
calling  for  detailed  economic  surveys  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas,  is  an  important  concept 
that  will  bear  fruitful  results  within  the  near 
future  in  planning  and  organizing  new  projects 
on  the  basis  of  specific  needs. 

Accomplishments  of  the  OAS 

That  the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
been  an  instrument  of  accomplishment  is  manifest 
in  many  ways.  Defense  against  aggression,  from 
within  or  without  the  hemisphere,  is  now  the 
concern  of  the  whole  American  community  rather 
than  any  single  nation;  and  sums  formerly  spent 
for  defense  against  neighbors  can  increasingly  be 
safely  devoted  to  economic  development.  The 
twin  pillars  of  nonintervention  and  collective  ac- 
tion are  now  firmly  cemented  into  the  foundations 
of  our  tested  and  proved  system  of  inter- Ameri- 
can security.  Astonishing  progress  has  been 
achieved  toward  the  goal  of  eradicating  malaria 
and  other  diseases  from  our  hemisphere.  A  re- 
gional development  bank  has  become  a  reality. 
A  major  breakthrough  has  been  registered  in  the 
discovery  of  a  highly  nutritious  food,  called 
incaparina,  to  combat  the  high  mortality  of  young 
children.  Important  groundwork  has  been  laid 
in  establishing  a  common  market  and  a  free-trade 
association.  The  benefits  of  agricultural  research 
already  are  evident  in  many  ways,  such  as  the 
development  of  new  cattle  breeds  more  adaptable 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  30,  1958,  p.  1090,  and 
Oct.  13,  1!>.")8,  p.  574. 
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to  Latin  American  conditions.  Even  the  launc 
ing  of  promising  young  artists  on  careers 
worldwide  acclaim,  plus  a  long  list  of  oth 
achievements  in  the  general  field  of  culture  ar 
education,  are  commendable  efforts  that  like 
could  not  happen  except  for  the  existence  of  sor 
form  of  international  organization. 

In   my   view   the   achievements  and  the  wo 
actually  underway  in  the  areas  of  cooperation  a 
often  less  noticed  than  they  should  be,  given  t 
apparently  irresistible  attraction  of  controver 
and    conflict,       Steady,    constructive,    careful 
planned  progress  in  any  of  the  many  fields  ': 
human  interest  and  endeavor  in  which  we  coopt 
ate,  both  in  the  OAS  and  between  ourselves,  raj 
not  be  as  dramatic  as  if  it  were  actively  pur 
tuated  with  sweeping  slogans ;  but  in  the  long  rj 
it  may  actually  move  farther.    For  example,  fjj 
OAS  has  long  recognized  the  need  for  extensh 
efforts  in  the  field  of  housing.    The  many  acti: 
ties  of  the  Inter- American  Housing  and  Planni;: 
Center  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  are  demonstratij 
results  in  the  development  of  new  building  rr 
terials  and  inexpensive  construction  methods  tl 
will  be  of  enormous  importance  in  the  solution  f 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  c 
people.    I  am  well  aware  of  the  close  cooperatii 
between  the  Center  and  certain  of  the  projects  i 
this  significant  field  that  has  been  aided  by  r 
Government.     Among  others  these  include  tJ 
low-cost  housing  project  in  Chile  which  Preside 
Eisenhower  visited  recently   and  which  he  al 
others  of  us  who  accompanied  him  found  to  3 
among  the  interesting  points  of  the  tour.    Th<? 
and  similar  endeavors  are  carried  forward  uncr 
the  concept  of  "self-help  and  mutual  aid"  tli 
might  well  be  taken  as  key  words  in  our  inten- 
tional relationships. 

If  we  support  the  premise  that  the  dignity  f 
the  individual  in  a  free  society  is  strengtheri 
when  he  acquires  his  own  home,  so  must  we  a<> 
recognize  the  importance  of  land  ownership  to  1e 
man  who  works  the  land.  While  there  is  mi  i 
arable  land  not  in  economic  use — properties  owi  1 
both  publicly  or  privately  that  are  difficult  of  - 
cess  or  not  put  to  full  use— small  fanners  by  ie 
hundreds  of  thousands  must  make  their  livig 
from  tiny  plots  that  yearly  become  more  depleid 
from  too  intensive  development.  Land  distriii- 
tion  is  a  problem  of  the  hemisphere,  demand jg 
the  attention  of  all  nations  and  the  Organizat  n 
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'  American  States  as  a  whole.  The  establishment 
'  adequate  credit  facilities  to  assist  small  farmers 
purchasing  land,  the  establishment  of  adequate 
cilities  to  confer  title  to  new  owners,  and  the 
loption  of  appropriate  fiscal  policies  to  promote 
ore  effective  use  and  facilitate  transfer  of  poorly 
ilized  land  are  measures  demanding  urgent 
tention. 

ithstanding  Foreign  Ideologies 

It  will  serve  us  well  to  remember  that  the  mind 
'  the  individual  citizen  is  the  object  of  a  great 
eological  conflict  that  divides  our  world.  One 
le  thrives  on  the  ills  of  mankind — poverty,  hun- 
•r,  disease,  ignorance,  upheaval — while  the  other 
rives  for  man's  natural  desires — for  individ- 
tl  freedom,  human  dignity,  and  personal  well- 
ing. Any  international  organization  that  hopes 
>r  and  works  for  solid  accomplishment  will  need 
recognize  that  its  framework  must  be  solid  and 
irable  to  withstand  the  constant  probing  of  new 
ud  subtle  forms  for  exploiting  whatever  forms 
i'  weakness  may  exist. 

Under  a  system  of  free  elections  and  representa- 
ive  government,  the  day  will  likely  never  dawn  in 
is  hemisphere  when  the  majority  voter  of  any 
"imtry  will  freely  choose  his  own  complete  sub- 
gat  ion  to  the  state.    It  is  contrary  to  all  reason  - 
;)le  supposition  to  conceive  that  the  voter  of  the 
niericas,  in  any  considerable  number,  would  ever 
illingly  enslave  himself  to  a  monolithic  economy, 
nrrender  his  individual  freedom,  renounce  what- 
<er  religion  he  may  hold,  or  relegate  himself  to 
e  status  of  landless  servitor  to  a  new  class  of 
ireaucratic  aristocracy.    Since  the  imposition  of 
ich  a  system  through  force,  threat,  or  subversion 
ould  be  a  denial  of  basic  principles  for  which  the 
AS  stands  and  therefore  could  not  be  allowed  to 
:ist,  and  since  its  appeal  to  the  voter  is  tradition- 
;ly  small  in  all  areas  of  the  world,  the  continued 
rogress  toward  ever  more  valid  democracy   in 
tli  of  our  native  lands  is  the  real  promise  of  life 
j  our  hemisphere. 

;  If  an  ideology  that  is  foreign  to  our  hemisphere 
is  little  chance  of  taking  root  here,  the  state  of 
'irmony  within  the  hemisphere  will  bear  some 
J  tention.  Each  country  should  assume  a  certain 
sponsihility  toward  the  fundamental  principles 


of  the  inter- American  system.    To  quote  from  the 
Santiago  declaration : 

Harmony  among  the  American  republics  can  be  effec- 
tive only  insofar  as  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  the  exercise  of  representative  democracy  are 
a  reality  within  each  one  of  them,  since  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  lack  of  respect  for  such  principles 
is  a  source  of  widespread  disturbance  and  gives  rise  to 
emigrations  that  cause  frequent  and  grave  political 
tensions  between  the  state  that  they  leave  and  the  states 
that  receive  them ;  .  .  .  . 

The  truth  in  these  statements  is  self-evident. 
After  all,  most  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  are  as  hallowed 
in  time  as  that  ancient  day  when  separate  civiliza- 
tions first  realized  they  had  to  try  to  exist  in  har- 
mony together.  In  many  ways  the  Declaration 
of  Santiago  is  an  echo  of  the  words  so  wisely 
stated  many  years  ago  by  that  great  freedom 
fighter  Jose  Marti: 

America  must  encourage  every  means  of  bringing  the 
American  peoples  closer  to  one  another,  and  reject  every- 
thing that  keeps  them  apart.  In  this,  as  in  all  human 
problems,  the  future  is  of  peace. 

By  the  fact  of  the  frozen  wastelands  that  lie 
above  and  below  and  the  great  oceans  that  swirl  on 
either  side  of  our  continents,  we  are  all  neighbors. 
Give  us,  each  one  of  the  21  Republics,  each  in- 
dependent and  yet  interdependent,  the  maturity 
and  foresight  and  thought  fulness  to  be  good 
neighbors.  There  is  not  one  among  our  countries 
that  cannot  help  the  others;  there  is  not  one  that 
cannot  receive  help  from  the  others;  there  is  not 
one  that  will  not  profit  through  the  mutual  well- 
being  of  all. 

Dr.  McHugh  Named  to  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  April  22  that 
the  President  had  on  that  day  appointed  J.  Lau- 
rence McHugh,  chief,  Division  of  Biological  Re- 
search, Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
be  a  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  vice  Amie  J. 
Soumela,  resigned. 
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The  International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group 


by  C.  W.  Nichols  1 


The  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group  is  very  young. 
Its  first  regular  session  was  held  at  Geneva  only 
2  months  ago,  and  some  of  its  activities  have 
hardly  begun.  Yet  this  new  organization  already 
has  influence  in  the  lead  and  zinc  industries 
throughout  the  world.  The  Group  is  not  only 
recognized;  it  is  even  given  credit  for  some  sub- 
stantial changes  which  have  come  about  during 
the  past  year  in  the  tenor  and  outlook  of  inter- 
national trade  in  lead  and  zinc.  Because  of  the 
relationships  between  domestic  and  international 
markets,  the  Study  Group  can  be  important  not 
only  to  importers  and  exporters  but  to  all  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  and  merchants  of  these 
materials. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  curtailments  of  interna- 
tional supplies  which  were  in  effect  during  1959 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  Study  Group. 
Those  curtailments,  and  the  Study  Group  itself, 
were  the  separate,  joint  products  of  the  preceding 
exploratory  conferences  and  an  interim  commit- 
tee. The  Study  Group,  however,  has  become  the 
continuing  machinery.  It  is  naturally  now 
thought  of  as  an  extension  of  the  international 
discussions  which  began  before  it  was  organized. 

The  Study  Group  is  an  autonomous  intergov- 
ernmental body.  The  members  are  national  gov- 
ernments. Membership  is  open  to  any  government 
which  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  or  of 
its  specialized  agencies,  or  is  a  contracting  party 


1  Address  made  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Lead  In- 
dustries Association,  the  American  Zinc-  Institute,  and  the 
Galvanizers  Committee  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  Apr.  7.  Mr. 
Xichols.  who  is  S|K»cial  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs,  was  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  International  Lead 
and  Zinc  Study  Group,  held  at  Geneva  Jan.  27-Feb.  3, 
1000. 


to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trad( 
if  the  government  considers  itself  substantiall; 
interested  in  the  production,  consumption,  or  trad( 
of  lead  or  zinc. 

Twenty-five  governments  have  accepted  mem 
bership.2  All  continents  are  represented.  Tti 
member  countries  account  for  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  estimated  world  production,  consumption 
and  trade  of  lead  and  zinc,  ore  and  metal. 

The  members  participate  in  sessions  of  th 
Study  Group  through  national  delegations  whicl 
include  officials  of  government  and  representative 
of  industry.  Industry  representatives  have  a! 
ready  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  work.  It  i 
hoped  and  believed  that  their  participation  can  b 
further  increased. 

The  Study  Group  has  its  own  rules  of  pre 
cedure.  Its  terms  of  reference  permit  considei 
able  flexibility  in  operations.  There  is  no  fixe 
schedule  of  meetings.  These  are  held  at  times  an 
places  decided  by  the  members  according  to  cii 
cumstances.  The  normal  procedure  is  for  the  die 
cussions  in  the  Study  Group  to  be  held  in  privat 


2  Members  of   the 
Group  are : 
Australia 
Belgian  Congo 
Belgium 
Canada 

Czechoslovakia 
Finland 
France 
Guatemala 
Federal  Republic 

of  Germany 
India 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 
Morocco 
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Netherlands 

Norway 

Peru 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics 
United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and 

Northern  Ireland 
United  States 

of  America 
Yugoslavia 
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nd  for  the  decisions  of  the  Group  to  be  taken  ac- 
ording  to  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  without 
oting. 

The  Group  is  authorized  to  make  studies,  ar- 
ange  for  the  gathering  of  statistics,  consider  pos- 
ihle  solutions  to  special  difficulties,  and  submit  to 
lember  governments  reports  which  may  include 
uggestions  or  recommendations. 

The  Group  has  no  regulatory  authority.  Mem- 
iership  involves  no  obligation  upon  a  government 
s  regards  the  production,  consumption,  or  trade 
>f  its  country.  The  Group  is  to  remain  in  exist  - 
nce  as  long  as  the  participating  governments 
hink  it  useful.  A  member  government  is  free 
o  withdraw  at  any  time. 

telationship  of  Group  to  United  Nations 

For  the  present,  a  small  office  and  staff  in  New 
fork  are  being  provided  to  the  Group  by  the 
Tnited  Nations  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The 
udget  for  1960  is  very  modest.  Part  of  the  ex- 
penses are  being  shared  equally  by  the  member 
overnments,  the  remainder  being  allocated  among 
aembers  in  proportion  to  their  volume  of  interna- 
ional  trade,  taking  account  of  exports  and 
mports. 

The  size  and  functions  of  the  headquarters  staff 
re  presently  at  a  minimum.  These  could  be  ex- 
panded if  the  members  desired  in  time  to  establish 
t;itistical  or  publications  programs,  as  other  study 
•roups  have  done.  The  present  disposition  of  the 
jead  and  Zinc  Group  is  to  rely  upon  existing 
ourees  of  statistics  as  far  as  possible  but  to  exert 
n  influence  toward  improvement  and  extension 
>f  existing  statistical  work. 

The  close  association  of  administrative  opera- 
lions  with  the  United  Nations  at  this  time  wascon- 
idered  necessary  to  enable  the  Study  Group  to 
•egin  to  function  more  easily  and  speedily.  This 
opportunity  to  obtain  staff  services  from  the  U.N. 
inakes  a  variety  of  professional  skills  in  the  larger 
»rganization  available  as  required.  The  assistance 
>f  the  U.N.  is  also  reducing  the  expense  of  opera- 
ion.     These  initial  organizational  arrangements 

re  provisional ;  they  will  be  reviewed  and  may  be 
evised  if  the  members  so  decide. 
|  As  lono-  as  the  operations  of  the  Study  Group 
■re  related  so  closely  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
neetings  of  the  Group  will  probably  be  at  New 
•fork  or  Geneva,  since  those  are  the  locations 
vhere  the   I  T.N.  maintains  conference  facilities. 


The  Study  Group  could  meet  elsewhere,  especially 
if  a  member  government  should  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  host  a  particular  session.  This  has  been  a 
common  practice  of  other  commodity  study 
groups.  The  next  full  session  of  the  Lead  and 
Zinc  Study  Group  is  expected  to  be  in  early  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  probably  in  Geneva,  but  a 
definite  decision  has  not  yet  been  taken  concerning 
either  the  date  or  the  place. 

Functions  of  the  Standing  Committee 

The  Study  Group  has  established  a  Standing 
Committee  to  deal  with  matters  requiring  atten- 
tion between  full  sessions.  The  Standing  Commit- 
tee manages  the  budget,  directs  the  secretariat, 
keeps  the  lead  and  zinc  situation  under  review, 
and  makes  plans  for  future  meetings  of  the  full 
Group.  The  Standing  Committee  includes  all 
members  of  the  Group  who  wish  to  participate  in 
its  work.  This  committee  elects  its  own  officers. 
The  officers  of  the  Standing  Committee  are  ex- 
pected normally  to  be  the  same  individuals,  or  in 
part,  the  same  individuals,  who  are  at  the  time 
holding  offices  in  the  Study  Group  to  which  they 
have  been  elected  at  full  meetings.  The  Study 
Group  currently  elects  its  own  officers  for  a  term 
of  1  year,  which  may  be  extended  until  successors 
have  taken  office. 

The  Group  has  appointed  a  small  panel  of  per- 
sons who  are  specially  qualified  in  the  field  of 
statistics  to  consider  the  data  now  available  con- 
cerning lead  and  zinc  on  a  world  basis  and  the 
improvements  which  might  be  made  in  this  data. 
This  panel  will  report  to  the  Standing  Committee 
before  the  next  Study  Group  meeting. 

The  Study  Group  is  primarily  a  forum  through 
which  the  members  can  seek  and  obtain  more  in- 
formation and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
outlook  and  the  attitudes  of  others.  It  provides 
opportunities  to  correct  misunderstandings  and 
misconceptions  and  should  help  in  avoiding  them. 
The  full  meetings  of  the  Group  are  its  principal 
activity  and  its  chief  opportunity  to  accomplish 
its  purpose.  The  staff,  the  Standing  Committee, 
and  the  other  activities  have  a  supporting  rela- 
tionship. While  the  full  meetings  are  the  high 
spots  of  the  program,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
paratory work  in  advance  of  each  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  each  meeting  can  generate  followup 
activity  extending  through  all  or  much  of  the 
interval  until  another  session. 
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Delegations 

Each  delegation  to  a  Study  Group  meeting  rep- 
resents its  government  in  an  official  capacity.  The 
delegation  must  act  as  a  unit  in  expressing  official 
views. 

Necessary  guidance  for  the  U.S.  delegation  is 
developed  by  our  Government  in  advance  of  each 
Study  Group  meeting,  after  appropriate  consulta- 
tions among  the  responsible  officials  and  with  the 
industries  concerned.  Considerable  effort  has  been 
made,  both  by  government  and  industry,  to  insure 
that  our  delegation  is  adequately  organized  and 
equipped  to  represent  this  country  effectively. 

The  U.S.  delegations  have  included  officials  from 
several  departments  principally  concerned  and 
industry  members  appointed  officially  following 
their  nomination  by  representative  segments  of 
industry.  The  industry  members  of  the  delegation 
serve  without  expense  to  the  Government.  The 
delegation  needs  to  be  representative  of  the  inter- 
ests concerned  and  needs  to  include  a  variety  of 
specialized  qualifications,  but  it  also  needs  to  be 
reasonably  compact  in  size.  It  is  sometimes  a 
problem  to  hold  the  membership  of  the  delegation 
within  effective  working  limits.  The  delegation  is 
appointed  for  a  particular  meeting  and  completes 
its  work  when  its  report,  on  that  meeting  is 
submitted. 

Commodity  Problems 

The  newly  organized  Study  Group  comes  on  a 
stage  which  already  has  a  giant  backdrop  of  world 
concern  with  the  problems  and  interests  involved 
in  international  trade  of  primary  commodities. 
Nationalism  is  a  strong  force  in  the  commodity 
field,  but  there  is  also  an  increasing  recognition, 
especially  since  the  Second  World  War,  of  the 
interdependence  among  nations  in  a  world  situa- 
tion. 

As  governments  have  taken  greater  responsibili- 
ties for  economic  affairs,  commodity  policies  have 
created  for  these  governments  a  set  of  new  and 
more  active  relationships  with  private  companies 
and  witli  other  governments. 

The  waste  and  distress  that  can  be  caused  by  ex- 
treme economic  cycles  and  excessive  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  major  commodities  have  become 
an  ever  more  pressing  concern  as  stronger  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  high  levels 
of  productive  employment  and  a  steady  economic 
development  at  home  and  abroad.     Great  efforts 


are  made  to  encourage  a  flow  of  private  and  publi 
capital  into  less  industrialized  countries,  but  thi 
international  investment  and  its  broad  objective 
can  be  seriously  undermined  in  many  of  thos 
countries  if  their  earnings  on  the  commodities  the 
export  do  not  show  long-term  growth  with  reasor 
able  stability  along  the  way. 

Direct  and  detailed  controls  for  purposes  c 
stabilization  have  been  undertaken  in  some  con 
modities.  The  record  of  peacetime  regulation  h? 
not  been  too  impressive,  either  on  a  national  c 
an  international  scale.  But  the  world  is  in  n 
mood  to  embrace  fatalism.  People  are  not  ii 
clined,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  otht 
countries,  to  regard  the  hardships  of  extreme  prk 
fluctuations  as  an  affliction  which  is  unavoidabl 

Severe  instability  in  external  markets  can  ir, 
crease  greatly  the  problems  which  national  go^ 
ernments  face  in  pursuing  liberal  policies  towar 
international  trade. 

These  problems  of  primary  commodities  hav 
engaged  and  continue  to  engage  the  serious  attei; 
tion  of  many  international  bodies.  No  panace; 
have  been  discovered,  but  most  governments  plac 
a  high  priority  on  a  continuing  search  for  waj 
to  moderate  instability  and  reduce  the  causes  <j 
international  friction.  The  General  Assembly  c 
the  United  Nations  has  repeatedly  discussed  tl 
objectives  toward  which  international  cooperatio 
should  be  directed  in  the  field  of  commodity  prol 
lems.  So  have  the  Economic  and  Social  Counci 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  tli 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  Commi; 
sion  on  International  Commodity  Trade  was  estal 
lished  for  this  purpose.  Commodity  probleir 
have  been  emphasized  in  the  sessions  of  the  Cor 
tracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  o 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  None  of  these  general  orgai 
izations,  however,  has  been  able  to  devote  cor 
tinuing  attention  in  depth  to  any  particular  corr 
modity  situation. 

Specialized  Commodity  Study  Groups 

Specialized  study  groups  for  some  commoditk 
have  existed  for  many  years.  One  of  the  be; 
known  is  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Con 
mittee,  which  had  its  origins  before  the  Secon 
World  War  and  has  functioned  on  a  broadly  rej 
resentative  and  active  basis  since  1945.  This  Con 
mittee  has  made  itself  the  hub  of  extensive  an 
authoritative  information  on  cotton  and  has  pr< 
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Terms  of  Reference  of  the  International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group1 


Membership 

1.  Membership  of  the  International  Lead  and  Zinc 
Study  Group  shall  be  open  to  the  Governments  of 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  appro- 
priate specialized  agencies  or  to  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
which  consider  themselves  substantially  interested 
in  the  production  or  consumption  of  or  trade  in 
lead  and  zinc. 

Functions 

2.  The  group  shall  provide  opportunities  for  ap- 
propriate intergovernmental  consultations  on  inter- 
national trade  in  lead  and/or  zinc  and  shall  make 
such  studies  of  the  world  situation  in  lead  and  zinc, 
as  it  sees  fit,  having  regard  especially  to  the  desir- 
ability of  providing  continuous  accurate  information 
regarding  the  supply  and  demand  position  and  of 
its  probable  development.  For  this  purpose  the 
group  shall  arrange  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  statistics,  making  use  of  existing  sources 
so  far  as  practicable. 

3.  The  group  shall,  as  appropriate,  consider  pos- 
sible solutions  to  any  special  problems  or  difficulties 
which  exist  or  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  lead  or 
zinc  and  are  unlikely  to  be  resolved  in  the  ordinary 
development  of  world  trade. 

4.  The  group  may  report  to  Member  Governments. 
Such  reports  may  include  suggestions  and/or 
recommendations. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  these  terms  of  reference, 


lead  and  zinc  shall  include  scraps,  wastes  and/or 
residues  and  such  lead  and  zinc  products  as  the 
group  may  determine. 

Operation  of  Study  Group 

6.  The  group  shall  meet  at  times  and  places  mu- 
tually convenient  to  its  members. 

7.  The  group  shall  adopt  such  rules  of  procedure 
as  are  considered  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. 

8.  The  group  shall  make  such  secretariat  arrange- 
ments as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  work. 

9.  The  participating  Governments  shall  contrib- 
ute to  the  expenses  of  the  group  on  a  basis  to  be 
determined  by  it. 

10.  The  group  shall  remain  in  existence  as  long 
as  it  continues,  in  the  opinion  of  the  participating 
Governments,  to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

11.  The  group  shall  make  such  arrangements  as 
it  considers  appropriate  by  which  information  may 
be  exchanged  with  the  interested  non-participating 
Governments  of  the  States  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1  and  with  appropriate  non-governmental  and  inter- 
governmental organizations.  The  group  shall  co- 
operate in  particular  with  the  Interim  Co-ordinating 
Committee  for  International  Commodity  Arrange- 
ments which,  under  resolution  557  F  (XVIII)  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  has  the  function 
of  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  study  groups  and 
councils. 


1  U.N.  doc.  E/CONF.  31/1,  Annex  A. 


iuced  many  competent  studies  concerning  the 
world  cotton  situation.  The  question  of  an  inter- 
national cotton  agreement  has  received  serious 
i Mention  in  this  Committee  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, but  proposals  for  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation have  not  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
iiscussion. 

The  International  Wool  Study  Group,  although 
[in  existence  since  1947,  has  not  been  as  active  as 
[the  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 

The  International  Rubber  Study  Group,  estab- 
lished in  1945,  has  been  useful  to  its  members 
|m  making  their  way  together  through  a  succession 
pi  striking  developments,  including  reconstruction 
pom  wartime  disruption,  growth  of  a  large  syn- 
thetic industry,  emerging  political  independence 


of  areas  which  are  the  leading  exporters  of  nat- 
ural rubber,  large-scale  stockpiling,  and,  more 
recently,  some  liquidation  from  the  stockpiles  of 
natural  rubber.  The  Rubber  Study  Group  has 
assisted  international  trade  in  such  matters  as 
standardization  of  grades  and  improvements  in 
type  sampling.  Its  most  valuable  contribution, 
perhaps,  has  been  the  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  authoritative  statistics  or  estimates  on  the 
production,  consumption,  trade,  and  stocks  of  all 
types  of  rubber  on  a  worldwide  basis  and  authori- 
tative forecasts  of  production  and  consumption 
year  by  year.  Like  the  Cotton  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Rubber  Study  Group  has  at  times  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  which  would  control  the  trade 
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in  rubber,  but  on  each  occasion  the  members  have 
decided  that  no  general  advantage  could  be  ex- 
pected from  proceeding  with  such  a  project, 

Coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  and  other  commodities  have 
also  had  study  groups,  and  the  activities  of  each 
have  been  tailored  to  the  problems  of  the  partic- 
ular commodity  and  the  desire  of  the  member 
governments  to  use  this  method  of  consultation. 

A  few  commodities,  notably  wheat,  sugar,  and 
tin,  are  subject  to  specific  intergovernmental 
agreements.  Each  of  these  agreements  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  international  council  which,  of  course, 
is  not  concerned  directly  with  any  other  commod- 
ity. The  functions  of  those  councils  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  commodity  study 
groups. 

Some  commodities  have  received  much  more 
intergovernmental  attention  than  others.  The 
amount  of  international  trade  is  not  in  itself  the 
controlling  factor.  Each  of  the  leading  world 
commodities  has  some  special  characteristics  which 
affect  the  interests  of  governments  and  the  meth- 
ods they  think  desirable  for  pursuing  those  inter- 
ests. Some  commodity  study  groups  have  been 
formed  in  response  to  an  immediate,  more  or  less 
fortuitous,  situation.  Study  groups  have  only  en- 
dured, however,  and  proven  to  have  continuing 
usefulness  in  those  commodities  where  a  consid- 
erable number  of  importing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries found  continuing  reason  to  keep  develop- 
ments under  joint  review. 

A  happy  situation  in  a  world  commodity  pre- 
sumably would  be  one  in  which  there  were  not 
enough  uncertainties  or  problems  for  governments 
to  attach  much  importance  to  a  study  group. 
Where  the  commodity  is  sufficiently  important, 
however,  and  the  need  for  a  study  group  is  felt 
widely,  these  practical  considerations  are  usually 
controlling  rather  than  any  theory  about  the  de- 
sirability of  study  groups  in  principle. 

Need  for  Study  of  Lead  and  Zinc  Problems 

Lead  and  zinc  constitute  in  some  respects  a  more 
complicated  problem  than  other  international  com- 
modities.  Lead  and  zinc  may  be  more  in  need 
of  a  study  group  because  of  the  special  circum- 
stances under  which  these  two  materials  are  pro- 
duced, marketed,  and  consumed.  Other  com- 
modities are  not  affected  to  the  same  extent  by 
characteristics  such  as  huge-scale  recovery  of  sec- 
ondary material,  predominance  of  joint  produc- 
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tion  at  the  mine,  and  a  substantial  volume  of 
international  trade  in  concentrates  as  well  as  in 
metal. 

In  1957  and  1958,  when  the  problems  of  insta- 
bility in  some  nonferrous  metals  were  giving  in- 
creasing concern  to  a  number  of  governments, 
there  was  no  specialized  international  machinery 
available  for  multilateral  consultation.  Inquiries 
were  made  through  United  Nations  channels,  and 
the  replies  indicated  that  many  governments 
would  be  interested  in  an  exploratory  meeting  to 
consider  the  position  and  prospects  of  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  then  issued  invitations  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  meeting  was  held  at  London  in  September 
1958. 

The  discussions  in  that  meeting  led  the  par-; 
ticipants  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  need; 
for  special  action  on  copper.  Several  problems 
were  exposed  in  lead  and  zinc,  however,  both  of  a^ 
long-term  and  a  short-term  nature,  which  ap- 
peared to  require  further  careful  consideration.; 
As  a  possible  means  of  dealing  with  the  short-term 
problems,  the  London  meeting  suggested  that  gov- 
ernments should  consider  a  reduction  of  exports^ 
or  production  for  1  year,  with  machinery  for  a,: 
prompt  review  if  conditions  changed.  Govern- 
ments were  also  asked  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lead  and  zinc  study  group  which  could 
provide  a  framework  for  continuing  cooperation 
with  respect  to  long-term  problems.  In  addition, 
the  exploratory  meeting  arranged  for  a  review  of 
the  available  statistics  to  determine  whether  these 
provided  satisfactory  data  for  intergovernmental 
discussions  of  lead  and  zinc. 

After  allowing  some  time  for  separate  study  by 
governments,  a  second  meeting  was  called,  con- 
cerned entirely  with  lead  and  zinc,  and  this  took 
place  at  Geneva  in  November  1958.  Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  had  established  import  quotas 
by  action  taken  under  the  escape-clause  procedure 
of  the  trade  agreements  program.3  The  world 
trade  situation  for  lead  and  zinc  was  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  had  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  London  meeting.  Some  delegations  at  Ge-' 
neva  thought  that  a  further  period  of  time  would 
be  required  in  order  to  appraise  the  outlook  under 
the  new  circumstances.  The  discussions  in  No- 
vember 1958  recognized  that  the  lead  and  zinc 
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3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1958,  pp.  57! 
and  583. 
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larkets  were  out  of  balance,  but  no  action  was 
iken  at  that  time  to  curtail  international  sup- 
lies.  Recommendations  were  made  for  the  for- 
lation  of  a  lead  and  zinc  study  group  and  for 
urther  efforts  to  improve  the  world  statistics 
hich  governments  could  use  in  judging  the  posi- 
on  and  considering  proposals  for  adjustment. 

The  interested  governments  came  together  again 
1  late  April  and  early  May  of  1959  at  New  York 
ud  took  preliminary  steps  toward  organizing  the 
iead  and  Zinc  Study  Group.  A  substantial  ex- 
?ss  of  supplies  in  both  metals  still  appeared  to  be 
1  prospect  at  the  time  of  the  New  York  meet- 
lg,  if  no  allowance  were  made  for  certain  reduc- 
ons  and  limitations  then  under  consideration, 
'he  meeting,  however,  received  reports  of  specific 
ortailments  to  be  made  in  a  number  of  countries 
nd  estimated  that,  after  allowance  for  these,  the 
'orld  excess  of  lead  metal  would  be  reduced  to  an 
nnual  rate  of  59,000  tons  in  the  second  half  of 
959  and  the  excess  for  zinc  metal  would  be  re- 
uced  to  about  16,000  tons. 

These  undertakings  of  which  the  New  York 
leeting  took  notice  were  separate  and  voluntary, 
'hey  entailed  no  formal  commitments.  It  was 
learly  the  view  of  the  meeting,  however,  that 
lese  measures  would  improve  the  relationship  be- 
tveen  supply  and  demand,  pending  further  re- 
iew  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  New  York 
iscussions  gave  strong  support  to  the  announced 
mitations  as  a  general  method  of  approaching 
le  short-term  problem. 

tudy  Group's  Program  for  1960 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  Lead  and  Zinc 
'tudy  Group  was  held  at  Geneva,  January  27  to 
"ebruary  3,  1960,  being  preceded  by  a  special  sta- 
istical  session.  The  consensus  at  this  meeting  was 
btat  there  is  no  need  at  present  for  continued 
imitations  on  international  supplies  of  zinc.  The 
leeting  noted  with  approval  the  plans  in  a  num- 
er  of  countries  to  curtail  marketings  of  lead  an- 
il at  least  September  30,  1960,  and  considered 
liose  plans  to  be  helpful  in  the  interest  of  a  cur- 
ent  balance. 

Twenty-four  of  the  twenty-five  members  were 
epresented  by  delegations  at  the  recent  meeting.4 
^he  delegations  included,  in  the  aggregate,  some- 
what more  than  100  persons.    Some  member  gov- 


Guatemala  was  not  represented. 
*ay  9,    1960 


ernments  accredited  only  one  or  two  persons,  but 
others  were  represented  by  about  half  a  dozen  to 
a  dozen.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  individ- 
uals in  attendance  were  officials  of  governments; 
the  others  were  representatives  of  industries  in 
their  respective  countries. 

The  normal  procedure  in  meetings  of  the  full 
Study  Group  and  some  of  its  committees,  such 
as  the  Administrative  Committee  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  in  the  recent  session  has  been 
for  each  delegation  to  have  a  single  spokesman, 
usually  an  official  of  the  particular  government. 
Participation  in  the  discussion  has  been  more  gen- 
eral in  other  committees  or  subcommittees  where 
more  technical  subjects  were  under  consideration. 
This  was  especially  true  in  various  statistical 
groups.  Representatives  of  industry  have  taken 
a  direct  and  major  part,  in  those  discussions. 
There  are,  of  course,  also  many  informal  ex- 
changes of  views  among  participants  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Study  Group  meetings,  and  these  become 
an  important  part  of  the  total  proceedings. 

As  the  Study  Group  embarks  on  its  full  pro- 
gram in  1960,  it  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence which  has  been  gained  in  the  operation  of 
other  somewhat  similar  bodies.  A  commodity 
study  group  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  strictly 
temporary  or  as  a  prelude  to  a  commodity  agree- 
ment. Instead,  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  the 
question  whether  a  continuing  program  of  ex- 
changing information  and  views  can  substantially 
increase  the  degree  of  stability  in  the  lead  and 
zinc  industries  on  a  world  basis  simply  by  pro- 
moting better  and  wider  understanding,  earlier 
and  more  accurate  appreciation  of  trends,  and  a 
more  responsible  approach  to  problems  of  common 
international  concern.  If  the  member  countries 
believe  that  this  is  possible  and  attach  importance 
to  a  greater  degree  of  stability  in  these  industries 
than  they  have  had,  then  the  main  problem  of  the 
Study  Group  is  to  devise  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  operation  for  these  purposes. 

Organizing  the  Meetings 

This  will  involve  a  question  of  ways  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  meetings  to  make  them  most  pro- 
ductive. Multilateral  discussions  have  super- 
seded the  former  reliance  upon  bilateral  proce- 
dures. Some  new  techniques  have  evolved  to 
facilitate  this  development  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
ternational  commodity   relations,   but  the  usual 
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procedures  still  draw  heavily  upon  the  forms 
which  were  traditionally  employed  for  debate  or 
negotiations.  Since  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
Study  Group  are  the  development  of  information 
and  exploration  of  views,  there  appears  to  be  a 
need  for  some  further  evolution  away  from  tradi- 
tional procedures  in  order  to  draw  into  the  delib- 
erations a  more  active  participation  by  a  larger 
number  of  the  people  in  attendance,  and  with  less 
formality.  The  depth  and  range  of  substantive 
discussion  might  be  increased  considerably,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  member  countries,  if  the  proceedings 
offered  greater  opportunity  for  active  participa- 
tion in  the  discussions  by  additional  members  of 
the  delegations,  especially  industry  representa- 
tives, it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  they 
would  be  expressing  their  individual  views. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  future  sessions  of  the  Study  Group 
might  include  a  special  committee  on  production, 
consumption,  and  trade.  This  part  of  the  Study 
Group  session  could  be  organized  as  an  explora- 
tion of  technical  and  economic  questions,  open  to 
all  members  of  the  delegations.  Specific  topics 
could  be  on  the  agenda,  and  papers  might  be  cir- 
culated in  advance  to  focus  the  discussion.  There 
need  not  be  any  attempt  to  reach  conclusions,  but 
a  report  of  the  discussion  would  be  made  to  the 
full  Study  Group.  It  is  recognized  that  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  could  present  some  dan- 
gers. There  certainly  would  be  problems  which 
have  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  But  the  mem- 
ber governments  have  already  recognized  that  re- 
liance on  customary  procedures  may  not  draw  out 
the  full  contributions  which  persons  in  attend- 
ance are  capable  of  making.  The  Group  believes 
that  some  improvements  can  be  devised  which 
will  be  practical  and  will  make  the  meetings  more 
valuable  in  projecting  future  trends. 

Need  for  Adequate  Communication 

Another  problem  will  be  that  of  drawing  upon 
a  sufficient  cross  section  in  industry  and  other  com- 
petent sources  for  information  and  views  which 
can  help  in  preparing  for  Study  Group  meetings. 
Similarly,  after  each  meeting  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  the  course  and  outcome  of  Study 
Group  discussions  are  known  clearly  and  widely 
in  the  industries  concerned  so  that  the  Study 
Group  sessions  will  have  a  tangible  influence  on 
the  actual  conduct  of  industrial  operations  in  the 
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direction  of  the  greater  stability  in  which  membe 
governments  are  interested. 

The  operations  of  producers  and  consumer 
might  be  influenced  in  important  respects,  and  in  s 
generally  constructive  direction,  by  the  work  o 
the  Study  Group.  For  example,  a  more  respon 
sible  management,  of  stocks  might  become  mor 
justifiable  and  more  likely.  Some  erratic  varia 
tions  in  commercial  stocks,  even  though  conceive* 
by  individual  companies  as  being  defensive,  have 
in  the  aggregate,  made  an  aggressive  addition  h 
the  destabilizing  influences  otherwise  at  wort 
There  is  also  a  possibility  that  some  importan 
consuming  industries  will  attach  such  significanc 
to  stability  in  their  raw  materials  that  if  they  be 
lieve  the  prospects  for  reasonable  stability  in  lea< 
and  zinc  are  being  improved,  they  will  be  mor, 
willing  to  plan  on  the  use  of  these  materials.  Thi 
could  be  a  basic  contribution  to  the  expansion  q 
consumption,  which  is  the  dominant  considerr 
tion  in  a  satisfactory  future  development, 

Since  the  personnel  of  each  delegation  and  th 
total  attendance  at  Study  Group  sessions  must  b 
somewhat  limited,  this  problem  of  adequate  coir 
munication  with  many  other  people  in  membe; 
countries,  both  before  and  after  Study  Group  ses 
sions,  will  need  very  careful  attention,  perhap 
most  especially  in  the  United  States. 

The  Group  may  have  to  decide  whether  it  wi 
consider  the  possibilities  of  an  international  agre< 
ment  involving  buffer  stocks,  export  restriction 
or  other  controls.  The  terms  of  reference  woul 
permit  this  subject  to  be  raised.  The  questio 
would  be  whether  any  considerable  number  c 
member  governments  thought  that  a  full  examin; 
tion  of  such  proposals  would  be  useful.  Son 
members  have  already  indicated  their  view  that 
will  be  appropriate  for  the  Study  Group  to  di 
cuss  regulatory  measures  for  purposes  of  sti 
bilization.  Other  members  have  made  clear  th; 
they  believe  the  long-term  interests  of  lead  an 
zinc  on  a  world  basis  will  best  be  served  by  avou 
ing  additional  controls. 

The  United  States  Government  maintains  i 
well-known  position  that  there  are  few  situatioi 
in  which  intergovernmental  commodity  agre* 
ments  are  appropriate  or  desirable.  The  U.S.  vie 
emphasizes  that  the  circumstances  in  which  lea 
and  zinc  are  produced,  sold,  and  consumed  mal 
it  very  doubtful  that  an  intergovernmental  agre 
ment  to  control  either  or  both  of  these  materi 
would  be  feasible  of  negotiation  or  operation. 
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There  are,  of  course,  some  areas  of  interest  to 
ad  and  zinc  in  which  the  Study  Group  cannot  be 
;pected  to  perform.  For  example,  the  Group 
nnot  participate  in  the  programs  of  research, 
•oduet  development,  and  commercial  promotion 
liich  the  industries  in  several  countries  are  pur- 
ling. These,  however,  have  been  noted  in  the 
:udy  Group  discussions.  They  are  recognized  as 
iving  highly  constructive  possibilities.  The 
roup  appreciates  the  necessity  to  avoid  actions 
hich  might  prejudice  the  success  of  these 
lportant  programs. 

The  Study  Group  cannot  be  expected  to  lend 
self  to  advancing  the  interests  of  some  members 

the  expense  of  others  in  those  matters  upon 
hich  there  are  conflicts  of  interest.  The  focus 
t  the  Group  will  have  to  be  in  the  area  of  common 
terest,  that  is,  the  expansion  of  consumption  at 
substantial  and  rather  regular  rate  with  increas- 
tg  requirements  being  supplied  at  reasonably 
able  prices  and  with  the  recognition  that  a  work- 
)le  balance  of  supplies  and  requirements  is  im- 
srtant  to  longtime  growth.  This  is  the  plane  of 
LUtual  interest  where  a  basis  can  be  found  for 
Tective  cooperation  among  producers  and  con- 
imers,  exporters  and  importers. 

The  Study  Group  is  not  an  instrument  through 
hich  fast  action  or  quick  results  can  be  obtained. 
:s  eventual  influence,  however,  could  be  deep  and 
ide  in  the  industries  which  supply  or  require 
ad  or  zinc. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  ability  and  the 
esire  of  the  national  delegations  to  cooperate  in 
latters  of  common  interest.  The  members  are 
istinguishing  more  clearly  than  they  did  a  year 
r  two  ago  the  subjects  and  the  types  of  activities 
Inch  can  usefully  be  undertaken  in  this  forum 
nd  those  which  cannot. 

What  comes  out  of  the  Group  must  depend  on 
■  hat  the  member  countries  put  into  it.  The  begin- 
ing  is  auspicious.    The  indications  are  favorable. 

here  is  wide  participation,  and  the  Study  Group 
las  active  support.    It  could  become  the  center  in 

net  of  worldwide  information  and  communica- 
ion.  The  Study  Group  is  a  good  tool  for  im- 
)ortant  work :  to  raise  the  level  of  understanding 
n  many  places,  reduce  the  causes  of  international 
liscord,  and  improve  the  prospects  for  growth  in 
he  lead  and  zinc  industries  without  serious 
nterruption. 


Documents  on  Test  Ban  Talks 
Made  Available 

Press  release  198  dated  April  19 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  19  made 
available  for  reference  the  verbatims  x  and  agreed 
documents  2  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Dis- 
continuance of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  for  the 
period  from  October  31,  1958,  to  February  29, 
1960.  The  release  was  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment reached  last  month  by  the  three  negotiating 
parties,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
andtheU.S.S.K. 

When  the  negotiations  commenced  on  October 
31,  1958,  the  three  nations  involved  agreed  to  con- 
duct the  Conference  sessions  in  private.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  long  duration  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  three  parties  have  decided  to  make 
available  to  the  public  transcripts  of  past  sessions 
through  February  29,  1960.  Transcripts  and  doc- 
uments for  sessions  after  this  date  will  be  released 
on  a  monthly  basis  1  month  after  the  sessions  take 
place.  Accordingly,  release  of  the  March  ver- 
batims and  agreed  documents  will  be  made  on  May 
1,  1960,  and  the  April  verbatims  and  documents 
on  June  1,  1960.  This  procedure  will  be  followed 
for  release  of  the  verbatims  of  subsequent  sessions. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
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Security  Council 

Interim  Report  by  the  Secretary-General  Under  Security 
Council  Resolution  S/4300.  Report  regarding  South 
Africa.     S/4305.     April  19.  1960.     1  p. 


General  Assembly 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries. 
Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  measures  taken  by 
the    governments    of    member    states    to    further    the 


1  Not  printed. 

2  Copies  of  the  agreed  documents  (drafts  of  a  preamble 
and  various  articles  of  a  treaty  on  the  discontinuance  of 
nuclear  weapon  tests,  together  with  a  draft  annex  on  a 
preparatory  commission)  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

3  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries  in 
accordance  with  General  Assembly  resolution  1316 
(XIII):  additional  replies  from  governments.  A/4220/ 
Add.  5.     April  15,  I960.     25  pp. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Teaching  of  the  Purposes  and  Principles,  the  Structure 
and  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  in  Schools  and  Other  Educational  Institutions 
of  Member  States.  Addendum  to  the  report  by  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General  and  the  UNESCO  Director-General. 
E/3322/Add.  1.  February  26, 1960,  7  pp. ;  Add.  2,  March 
25,  I960,  27  pp. ;  and  Add.  3,  April  1,  1960,  3  pp. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights/Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women.  Study  of  Discrimination  in  Education. 
E/CN.4/802/Add.  1.    March  1,  1960.    20  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Statistics  of  Profit-and-Loss  and 
Balance-Sheet  Accounts.  E/CN.3/260.  March  3,  1960. 
24  pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  The  Commission's 
Programme  of  Work  for  1960/1961.  E/ECE/384.  March 
3,  1960.    41  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  International  Definition  and 
Measurement  of  Levels  of  Living.  Progress  report  by 
the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.3/270.  March  9,  1960. 
32  pp. 

Consideration  of  the  Provisional  Agenda  for  the  Thirtieth 
Session.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/3331. 
March  11,  1960.    11pp. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Progress  Re- 
port by  the  Secretariat  on  the  Common  Market  Pro- 
gramme.    E/CN.12/AC.45/3.     March  15,   1960.     47  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Problems  and  Methods  in  the 
Gathering  of  Representative  and  Comparable  Whole- 
sale Price  Series.    E/CN.3/264.    March  15, 1960.    50  pp. 

Statistical  Commission.  Progress  Report  on  the  Com- 
parison of  the  Industrial  Statistics  Systems  in  Selected 
Highly  Industrialized  Countries.  E/CN.3/281.  March 
17,  1960.    30  pp. 

Progress  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Resources  Cover- 
ing the  Work  of  its  First  Two  Sessions.  E/3354. 
March  18,  1960.    19  pp. 


Acceptances    deposited:    Australia, 
Korea,  March  10,  1960. 
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Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement  of  1958.     Done  at  Londoi 

December  1,  1958.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959 

for  the  United  States  October  9,  1959.     TIAS  4389. 

Ratifications    deposited:    Portugal,    March    21,    1960 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  March  28,  1960. 


BILATERAL 
Argentina 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  two  U.S.  submarines  to  ArgeD 
tina.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washingtoi 
March  4  and  April  1,  1960.  Entered  into  force  April  1 
1960. 

Agreement  renewing  the  agreement  of  April  23  and  28 
1958,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Air  Ford 
mission  to  conduct  high-level  meteorological  tests  ii 
Argentina  (TIAS  4037).  Effected  by  exchange  of  note: 
at  Buenos  Aires  April  4  and  8,  1960.  Entered  inti 
force  April  8,  1960. 

Colombia 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  a  destroyer  to  Colombia.  Ei 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  April  5  and  7 
1960.     Entered  into  force  April  7,  1960. 

Ireland 

Agreement  providing  a  grant  to  assist  in  the  acquisitiot 
of   certain   nuclear   research   and   training   equipmen 
and  materials.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Dul' 
lin  March  24,  1960. 
Entered  into  force:  April  7, 1960. 

Korea 

Agreement  extending  the  period  of  the  loan  of  14  U.S. 
naval  vessels  to  Korea,  under  the  terms  of  the  agree 
ment  of  January  29,  1955  (TIAS  3163).  Effected  b.i 
exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  March  28  and  April  1,  1960 
Entered  into  force  April  1,  1960. 

New  Zealand 

Understanding  that  the  assurances  contained  in  the  agree 
ment  of  June  19,  1952  (TIAS  2590),  are  applicable  t< 
equipment,  materials,  information,  and  services  fur 
nished  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (21 
U.S.C.  1751),  as  amended,  and  such  other  applicabh 
U.S.  laws  as  may  come  into  effect.  Effected  by  ex 
change  of  notes  at  Wellington  March  25,  1960.  Enterec 
into  force  March  25,  1960. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the   International  Court  of  Justice    (59  Stat. 

1055). 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  depos- 
ited (with  cond  it  ions ):  Honduras,  March  10,  1960. 
Effective  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convent  ion  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Signed  at  London 
.June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  November  19,  1952. 
TIAS  2405. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  April  20  confirmed  Leland  Barrows  t< 
be  Ambassador  to  the  State  of  Cameroun.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
174  dated  April  7.) 
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Presidents  of  United  States  and  France  Coordinate  Views 
on  Summit  Conference 


Charles  de  Gaulle,  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, President  of  the  Community,  made  a  state 
visit  to  the  United  States  April  22-29.  President 
ie  Gaulle,  accompanied  by  Mme.  de  Gaulle  and 
varty,  was  in  Washington  from  April  22  to  26  and 
'hen  began  a  brief  trip  in  the  United  States  that 
Included  stops  at  New  York  City,  San  Francisco, 
ind  New  Orleans.  Following  are  texts  of  a  joint 
communique  released  on  April  25  and  an  address 
President  de  Gaulle  made  before  a  joint  session  of 
'he  Congress,  together  with  an  exchange  of  greet- 
ings with  President  Eisenhower  at  the  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  on  April  22,  an  exchange  of 
"oasts  at  the  state  dinner  at  the  White  House  that 
evening,  and  remarks  made  by  Secretary  Herter 
it  a  luncheon  on  April  25. 


IOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  APRIL  25 

iVhite  House  press  release  dated  April  25 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
^resident  of  the  French  Republic  have  had  a 
leries  of  talks  from  April  22  to  25  on  the  occasion 
)f  the  visit  of  General  de  Gaulle.  The  Secretary 
;»f  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Minister  of 
foreign  Affairs  of  France  and  the  Ambassadors 
)f  the  two  countries  have  taken  part  in  these  talks. 

The  exchanges  of  views  which  they  have  had 
aave  permitted  them  to  define  more  precisely  the 
positions  which  will  be  taken  at  the  Summit  Con- 
,  erence  on  the  questions  which  will  be  raised  there. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  Conference  in  the 
|riew  of  the  two  Presidents  is  to  achieve  an  easing 
i»f  tensions  in  the  international  situation. 


ADDRESS    BEFORE    THE    CONGRESS,   APRIL  25' 

Unofficial  translation 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eloquent  words  you  have  ]ust 
spoken,  and  for  which  I  want  to  thank  you,  were 
inspired  by  the  reason  and  sentiment  which  have 
at  all  times  distinguished  the  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  scene,  we  have  fought 
side  by  side  on  three  occasions  and  for  three  great 
causes.  First,  it  was  for  your  independence. 
Later  on  it  was  for  the  independence  of  others. 
Finally,  it  was  for  the  independence  of  France 
herself.  Our  common  past  is  filled  with  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices.  It  is  great  because  at  all 
times  we  have  served  together  for  freedom.  It  is 
dear  to  us,  so  much  so  that  in  spite  of  vicissitudes 
the  friendship  between  Americans  and  French- 
men, though  two  centuries  old,  is  today  more  alive 
than  ever. 

Under  any  circumstances,  I  would  have  come 
with  joy  to  see  my  illustrious  friend  President 
Eisenhower,  to  bring  to  your  Congress  the  very 
cordial  salutations  of  the  French  Republic  and  to 
renew  a  direct  contact  with  the  American  people. 

I  visited  you  in  1944,  at  a  time  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  Roosevelt,  your  decisive  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  was  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  I  came  back  in  1945  on 
the  morrow  of  the  great  victories  won  by  the 
armies  of  the  West,  in  Europe  under  the  command 
of  Dwight  Eisenhower,  in  the  Pacific  under  the 
orders  of  MacArthur,  and  while  President  Tru- 


1  Congressional  Record  of  Apr.  25, 1960,  p.  8034. 
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man  was  striving  to  build  a  peace  both  firm  and 
just. 

But  from  that  time  on,  the  world  was  destined 
to  remain  beset  by  troubles  and  dangers.  My 
present  trip  is  taking  place  on  the  eve  of  an  inter- 
national meeting  where  the  fate  of  mankind  may 
be  oriented  either  toward  calamity  or  toward 
peace.  This  explains  the  great  importance  which 
I  attach  to  the  conversations  I  have  just  had  with 
the  President  and  members  of  the  administration 
and  also  to  my  meeting  with  you  distinguished 
Senators  and  Congressmen  at  the  Capitol  in 
Washington. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  human  race 
has  ever  been  more  threatened  than  it  is  today. 
Mechanism  now  dominates  the  earth.  It  has 
brought  forth  gigantic  material  progress.  But 
at  the  same  time,  it  has  produced  two  apparently 
irreconcilable  systems,  each  of  which  claims  it 
possesses  the  only  workable  way  to  transform 
society. 

Moreover,  the  convulsions  of  two  world  wars 
have  aroused  in  peoples,  who  number  2f  billion,  the 
will  to  liberate  themselves  from  all  foreign  sub- 
jection and  the  passionate  desire  to  reach  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  most  advanced  countries. 
Finally,  there  is  no  end  to  the  accumulation  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  means  of  nuclear  destruction 
capable  of  annihilating  life  over  vast  spaces  and 
the  vehicles  which  can  carry  them  anywhere. 
Given  these  elements  which  are  bound  with  one 
another,  the  equilibrium  of  the  world  is  no  more 
than  a  cold  war,  a  war  that  engenders  fear,  incites 
invectives  and  engulfs  resources,  and  all  problems 
appear  insoluble  and  envenomed. 

But,  if  in  material  terms  the  balance  between 
the  two  camps  which  divide  the  universe  may  seem 
equal,  morally  it  is  not.  France  made  her  choice. 
She  has  chosen  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  free  peoples ; 
she  has  chosen  to  be  there  with  you.  Certainly 
in  this  decision  what  counts  for  much  is  the 
memory  of  what  our  alliance  has  been,  the  help 
given  us  under  the  Marshall  plan  after  the  last 
war  to  restore  our  economy,  the  threat  that  the 
Soviet  bloc  raises  for  us  and  for  you  and  finally 
the  colossal  effort  you  are  making  so  that,  should 
the  occasion  arise,  aggression  brings  death  to  the 
aggressor  even  if  it  must  at  the  same  time  cause 
the  death  of  the  defender.  But  what  has  led 
France  to  your  side  and  holds  her  there  are  her 
national  spirit  which  is  a  1,000  years  old,  her  tra- 
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dition  which  made  her  a  champion  of  freedom,  he: 
ideal  which  has  for  name  the  Rights  of  Man  an( 
her  conviction  that  in  the  end  order  in  the  work 
calls  for  democracy  on  the  national  plane  and  thi 
right  of  self-government  on  the  internationa 
plane.  And  these  are  the  very  things  which  an 
also  the  vision,  the  inspiration  and  the  spirit  o:  I 
the  American  people. 

Nonetheless  while  France  has  chosen  to  belong 
altogether  to  the  gathering  of  the  free  peoples 
she  does  not  despair  at  all  of  seeing  peace  estab 
lished  in  the  world. 

Since  all  things  have  to  have  a  beginning,  sh 
believes  that  only  a  detente  is  now  possible  an< 
necessary.  But  this  detente,  who  else  can  achiev 
it,  but  the  nations  who  have  been  the  creators  ant 
who  remain  the  bearers  of  modern  civilization 
This  means  all  Europe  and  America,  her  daughter 
To  be  sure,  the  fate  of  the  universe  has  at  othe 
times  depended  on  peoples  of  other  regions.  I 
may  happen  that,  in  the  future,  such  might  beconn 
the  case  again.  But,  today,  the  destiny  of  ou 
human  race  depends  upon  the  states  of  the  01< 
and  the  New  World. 

Let  them  be  agreed  and  no  one  will  ignore  there 
If  this  cannot  happen  then  every  point  on  the  lane 
the  sea  and  the  sky  will  undoubtedly  contain 
virulent  cause  of  conflict.  Besides,  is  it  inconceh 
able  that  the  evolution  taking  place  within  eacl 
of  the  two  social  orders  now  in  existence  in  tb 
modern  nations  may  progressively  reduce  thei 
differences  and  their  oppositions? 

Until  these  nations  have  reached  a  true  modu 
vivendi  in  their  relations,  however,  any  deman< 
that  might  be  made  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
the  definition  of  borders,  and  the  modification  o 
statutes  in  the  most  sensitive  regions,  would  b 
unfortunate  and  untimely,  because  it  woul< 
jeopardize  the  better  relations  which  we  aim  to 
establish.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  peaceabl 
climate  which  could  be  created,  objective  solution 
would  little  by  little  come  into  view. 

Everybody  understands  that,  in  bringing  u 
such  subjects,  I  am  referring  in  the  first  place  t 
those  which  relate  to  Germany.  It  is  not  my  in 
tention  to  deal  with  them  in  detail  here.  But 
want  to  say  that  any  attempt  to  aggravate  th 
wounds  suffered  by  the  German  people  must  b 
avoided.  I  will  even  add  that  Federal  German; 
is  rendering  the  greatest  possible  service  to  coex 
istence  by  incorporating  itself  as  it  does  into  West 
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)rn  Europe.  Through  the  organization  of  a 
Western  Europe  ensemble,  facing  the  bloc  built 
)y  the  Soviets,  it  will  be  possible  to  establish,  from 
,he  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  some  equilibrium  be- 
tween those  two  zones  which  are  comparable,  both 
n  populations  and  in  resources.  Alone  such  a 
valance  may  perhaps,  one  day,  enable  the  old  con- 
inent  to  bring  a  reconciliation  between  its  two 
Darts,  to  find  peace  within  itself,  to  give  a  fresh 
itart  to  its  civilization  and  lastly  to  have  the  pos- 
sibility, together  with  America,  to  help,  in  an  at- 
nosphere  of  serenity,  the  development  of  the 
infavored  masses  of  Asia  and  of  the  awakening 
Dopulations  of  Africa. 

Indeed,  such  aid,  offered  to  the  countries  that 
ack  everything,  is,  for  those  who  do  not  lack  any- 
hing,  both  the  greatest  human  duty  and  the  most 
fruitful  policy.  How  much  less  the  chances  of  war 
f  the  great  modern  States  should  choose  as  a  com- 
non  aim  such  an  undertaking.  What  a  sigh  of 
^elief  would  pass  across  the  globe  if,  in  this  field, 
ibove  their  rivalries,  these  great  States  established 
iractical  cooperation  were  it  only,  to  begin  with, 
imited  to  a  few  matters. 

But,  whatever  the  men  who  bear  the  paramount 
•esponsibility  in  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  France  may  attempt  in 
i  near  future  toward  improving  relations  between 
heir  countries,  increasing  human,  economic,  cul- 
tural exchanges  as  well  as  their  cooperation  for 
he  development  of  certain  Asiatic  or  African 
ireas,  peace  and  life  will  nevertheless  be  in  jeop- 
irdy  if  the  temptation  and  the  threat  of  war  re- 
nain  hanging  over  the  world  due  to  nuclear 
veapons.  To  destroy  these  weapons  by  common 
consent,  to  enter  the  commitment  not  to  manu- 
facture any  others,  to  open  up  all  territories  to  re- 
ciprocal supervision,  there  is  no  other  hope  for  the 
:uture  of  our  species.  One  can  indeed  apply  con- 
ractual  measures  first  to  the  vehicles  of  death, 
nissiles,  planes,  ships,  which,  even  today,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prevent  from  carrying  bombs  and  to  su- 
pervise in  common.  It  is  precisely  thus  that 
Trance  recommends  that  disarmament  be  started. 
3ut  we  have  reached  the  last  moment  when  an 
agreement  appears  possible.  Failing  the  renun- 
ciation of  atomic  armaments  by  those  states  who 
lire  provided  with  them,  the  French  Republic  ob- 
viously will  be  obliged  to  equip  itself  with  such 
irmaments.  In  consequence,  how  many  others  will 
attempt  to  do  the  same?    In  the  state  of  increas- 


ing uncertainty  in  which  fear  throws  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  the  risk  grows  that,  one  day,  events 
will  escape  from  the  control  of  those  who  obey 
reason  and  that  the  worst  catastrophes  will  be  un- 
leashed by  fanatics,  lunatics  or  men  of  ambition. 

Three  weeks  from  now,  Messrs.  Eisenhower, 
Macmillan,  Khrushchev  and  myself  will  compare 
our  views  after  having  done  so  two  by  two.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  believes  that  it  will  be 
enough  that  the  four  of  us  sit  together  for  problems 
of  such  magnitude  to  be  effectively  solved.  Per- 
haps we  shall,  at  last,  decide  on  the  road  to  follow, 
however  long  and  arduous  the  stages  may  be.  In 
any  event,  my  country  has  determined  its  pur- 
poses and  its  hopes. 

Americans,  let  me  say  to  you :  in  the  big  contest 
which  lies  ahead,  nothing  counts  more  for  France 
than  the  wisdom,  the  resolution,  the  friendship  of 
the  great  people  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
what  I  came  here  to  tell  vou. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  APRIL  22  » 

President  Eisenhower 

President  de  Gaulle,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
for  me  and  for  the  American  people  to  welcome 
you  here,  sir,  with  Madame  de  Gaulle  and  mem- 
bers of  your  party. 

There  has  been  a  long  and  very  special  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  United  States  and 
France.  We  have  shared  200  years  of  common 
experiences.  We  have  been  devoted  to  common 
ideals,  and  the  men  of  our  two  countries  have 
shared  their  blood  in  common  cause. 

Through  all  of  these  experiences  and  these  ad- 
ventures, the  affection  and  the  admiration  of  one 
people  for  another  have  never  weakened — indeed 
they  have  strengthened.  And  it  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  your  visit  here  today  is  symbolic 
of  that  continuing  affection  and  admiration  that 
these  people  have  one  for  the  other. 

It  is  indeed  a  happy  circumstance  that  I  can  wel- 
come you  for  the  first  time  on  this  soil  not  only  as 
President  of  France  but  President  of  the  French 
Community.  Our  people  are  just  as  anxious  for 
the  development  of  those  countries  under  the 
sponsorship  of  France  as  is  France  itself,  and  in- 


2  Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  upon  the 
arrival  of  President  de  Gaulle  (White  House  press  re- 
lease dated  Apr.  22). 
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deed  we  hope  that  our  ties  of  friendship  with 
the  entire  Community  will  be  as  strong  and  as 
close  as  have  those  ties  with  the  people  of  your 
country. 

And  now,  finally,  may  I  welcome  you  more 
especially  personally.  I  met  you  first  18  years 
ago,  in  the  dark  days  of  a  world  war.  From  that 
time  on  our  association  has  grown  ever  closer. 
And  I  must  assure  you — as  I  have  assured  my 
own  people  time  and  again — that  the  debt  that 
the  cause  of  freedom  owes  to  General  de  Gaulle 
has  not  only  been  strong  but  it  is  one  that  is  widely 
understood,  appreciated,  in  this  country — as  in- 
deed I  think  it  is  in  all  other  portions  of  the  free 
world. 

I  repeat  my  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  and  for  myself  to  a  man  who  in  war  and 
peace  has  proved  such  a  great  friend  to  all  of  those 
who  love  human  dignity  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  of  humans  everywhere.  We  thank  you 
for  being  here. 

President  de  Gaulle 

Unofficial  translation 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  Seeing  you  and  listening  to  you,  I 
feel  once  more  in  agreement.  Here  I  am  once 
again  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  had 
not  been  here  for  15  years.  This  time  again  on 
your  invitation,  that  is,  the  invitation  of  a  dear 
and  illustrious  friend.  This  is  another  proof  that 
one  does  not  resist  President  Eisenhower.  It  is 
also  impossible  to  resist  the  powerful  stream  of 
events. 

A  grave  international  debate  is  going  to  take 
place  in  3  weeks.  Before  joining  this  debate  for 
France,  it  was  indeed  necessary  that  I  converse 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  any 
case,  I  feel  a  deep  satisfaction  to  visit  and  salute 
the  great  American  people,  dear  to  my  heart  and 
upon  whom  rests  to  a  very  great  extent  the  fate 
of  the  entire  free  world. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  APRIL  22  * 

President  Eisenhower 

Mr.  President,  Madame  de  Gaulle,  and  friends : 
It  is  indeed  a  happy  privilege  for  me  to  welcome 


'Made  at  the  state  dinner  at  the  White  House  (White 
House  press  release  dated  Apr.  22). 
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President  de  Gaulle  to  this  table  on  behalf  of  this 
company.  My  lasting  respect  and  admiration  for 
General  de  Gaulle  began  18  years  ago  when  I  met 
him  first  in  London.  He  and  I  were  associates  in  I 
a  war,  a  desperate  war,  of  which  the  hope  was  to 
gain  a  peace  in  which  people  could  have  faith  and 
confidence. 

At  the  end  of  that  war  we  learned  certain  things 
about  peace.  One  is  that  there  is  no  peace  merely 
because  the  cannons  are  still.  Another  is  that 
many  people  talk  about  peace  who  are  not  talking 
honestly  except  as  they  conceive  of  a  peace  as  a 
condition  in  which  their  opponents  must  sur- 
render their  privileges  and  rights  and  live  in  a 
state  of  serfdom. 

Finally,  we  learn  that  peace  is  a  rather  delicate 
condition  and  characteristic,  and  it  needs  to  be 
guarded  with  vigilance  and  with  strength — with 
moral,  intellectual,  economic,  and  military; 
strength. 

Now  General  de  Gaulle  is  a  partner — with  his 
country — of  this  country  and  this  Government  in 
waging  the  peace.  In  waging  the  peace  we  have 
other  battles  to  fight.  The  campaigns  and  the 
battles  against  hunger,  disease,  privation,  resent-- 
ment,  ignorance — all  these  are  part  of  waging 
peace. 

No  single  country  can  win  this  campaign  by  it- 
self. We  are  proud  indeed  in  this  country  that 
France  with  its  great  leader  General  de  Gaulle  is 
associated  with  us  in  this  great  effort — this  world- 
wide effort;  and  more  especially  as  a  partner  of 
ours  in  the  great  alliance  of  NATO,  founded  well 
over  a  decade  ago  to  bring  about  a  situation  in 
which  peace  can  be  waged  without  fear  and  with- 
out bending  to  threat. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  worthy  partner  that  I 
should  like  to  have  at  my  side,  in  what  efforts  I 
can  make  toward  waging  the  peace,  than  General 
de  Gaulle.  And  for  this  reason  I  have  a  feeling 
of  special  honor  in  asking  this  company  to  join 
with  me  in  a  toast  to  General  de  Gaulle,  President 
of  the  French  Republic  and  the  French  Commu- 
nity. 

President  de  Gaulle 

Unofficial  translation 

Mr.  President:  Our  two  countries  have  given 
us — you  and  me — a  sacred  trust,  that  of  Franco- 
American  friendship.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  our 
actions  and  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  we 
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have  had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve  it  and  even 
to  help  it  grow.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
the  two  countries  since  this  flame  was  kindled  the 
United  States  and  France  have  ever  been  closer  to 
each  other  in  mind  and  in  spirit. 

Once  again,  only  a  short  while  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Paris  gave  you  magnificent  testimony  of  this 
when  you  were  there  on  an  official  visit.4  And 
this  morning  Washington  in  return  has  just  given 
an  unforgettable  truth:  When  the  world  is 
troubled,  when  danger  hovers  over  the  peoples, 
when  those  in  authority  face  the  task  at  one  and 
the  same  time  of  opening  the  path  of  peace  and 
finding  the  means  to  safeguard  the  right  of  man  to 
liberty,  this  moral  and  political  force  constituted 
by  the  natural  agreement  of  our  two  countries  has 
a  worth  and  an  impact  that  are  unparalleled. 

The  forthcoming  international  debate  will  no 
doubt  afford  a  new  opportunity  for  demonstrating 
this.  But  I  must  point  out  that  in  any  case  no 
one  has  contributed  to  it  more  eminently,  more 
effectively  in  the  light  of  history,  than  President 
Eisenhower,  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace. 

In  saying  this,  Mr.  President,  I  am  expressing 
the  sentiments  that  we  feel,  my  wife  and  I,  when 
we  are  with  you  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  I  am  also 
expressing  the  cordial  and  trusting  frankness  that 
inspire  me  in  the  talks  that  we  have  begun. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  President  Eisenhower,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  the  American 
people — the  friend  and  ally  of  France. 


REMARKS  AND  TOAST  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER  • 

Mr.  President,  Madame  de  Gaulle,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  France  has  traditionally  maintained 
a  preeminent  position  in  the  export  of  ideas,  the 
least  perishable  of  commodities.  Ideas  are  im- 
mortal ;  their  imprint  can  never  entirely  be  erased. 
As  a  great  American  jurist  [Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes]  once  remarked,  the  human  mind,  once 
stretched  by  a  new  idea,  can  never  return  to  its 


1  During  his  11-nation  visit  to  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
(South  Asia,  and  Africa  Dec.  3-22,  1959,  President  Eisen- 
hower attended  a  meeting  of  the  Western  heads  of  state 
Jand  government  at  Paris  Dec.  19-21;  for  background, 
isee  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  46. 

6  Made  at  a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  President  and 
i Mine,  de  Gaulle  at  Anderson  House  on  Apr.  25  (press 
!  release  213). 


original  shape.  The  destinies  of  many  nations, 
including  our  own,  have  been  indelibly  stamped 
by  ideas  forged  in  France. 

The  importance  of  the  material  and  political  aid 
which  France  furnished  to  the  American  Colonies 
in  their  struggle  for  independence  is  gratefully 
appreciated.  But  equally  important  to  the  cause 
of  American  independence  were  the  political  theo- 
ries of  the  18th-century  philosophes.  They  pro- 
vided both  sparks  and  fuel  for  the  American  Revo- 
lution. A  decade  later  Montesquieu's  De  Vesprit 
des  lois  served  as  a  handbook  for  the  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution.  The  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution  redrew  the  map  of  Europe. 
The  words  liberie,  egalite,  fraternite  overran  more 
nations  than  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  The  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  Man  won  France  more 
allies  than  the  ministrations  of  Talleyrand.  In 
areas  of  the  world  where  French  soldiers  have 
never  set  foot,  there  is  a  presence  frangaise,  a  far- 
flung  commonwealth  of  the  spirit,  established  by 
words  which  have  sprung  from  a  Frenchman's 
pen  and  secured  by  the  thirst  for  products  of 
French  thought. 

The  mind  of  each  of  this  planet's  2  billion  and 
more  inhabitants  is  a  battlefield  in  the  ideological 
struggle  between  the  Communist  system  and  the 
free  world.  On  these  battlefields  the  weapons  are 
ideas.  Throughout  the  centuries  France  has  been 
stockpiling  ideas  which,  now  as  in  the  past,  are 
rallying  men's  minds  to  the  cause  of  human  dig- 
nity and  individual  freedom.  Foremost  among 
France's  contributions  to  the  ideological  arsenal 
of  democracy  in  recent  years  are  the  soul-stirring 
words  of  General  de  Gaulle  and  the  high  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  character  that  he  has  set  for 
our  and  future  generations.  In  those  crucial  early 
years  of  World  War  II,  General  de  Gaulle,  your 
words,  your  courage,  and  your  faith  in  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  France  redirected  France  on 
her  historic  course.  Almost  two  turbulent  decades 
later,  crisis  called  again  to  place  the  destiny  of 
France  in  your  hands.  Today,  as  20  years  ago, 
you  speak  to  and  for  France,  but  you  also  speak  to 
and  for  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 
Today,  and  always,  your  words,  your  faith,  and 
your  courage  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  free 
men  in  their  hours  of  need. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  and  of  the  French  Community. 
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Progress  and  Potential  in  South  Asia:  the  Example  of  India 


by  Ellsworth  Bunker 
Ambassador  to  India1 


My  assigned  subject  is  South  Asia.  According 
to  the  Department  of  State's  definition,  South 
Asia  comprises  the  countries  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Afghanistan,  Nepal,  and  Ceylon.  The  area  is 
thus  defined,  however,  largely  for  administrative 
purposes.  One  becomes  increasingly  conscious  of 
the  rapidly  growing  interdependence  of  nations; 
the  problems  and  progress  of  one  impinge  upon 
and  affect,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  problems 
and  progress  of  all. 

In  this  great  subcontinent  of  South  Asia  live 
more  than  530  million  people,  nearly  three  times 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  They  vary 
from  the  most  sophisticated  and  cultivated  people 
I  have  ever  met  to  simple  peasants  in  hidden 
mountain  valleys  who  do  not  even  use  the  wheel. 

The  area  contains  a  cross  section  of  the  world's 
religions:  Hindu,  Muslim,  Buddhist,  Jain,  Sikh, 
Animist,  Parsee,  Christian — the  Mar  Thomas 
Church  of  Kerala  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian sect  in  existence — and  small  pockets  of  Juda- 
ism which  date  almost  from  Roman  times. 

There  is  a  babel  of  languages.  Take  India 
alone.  Her  Constitution  recognizes  14  official  lan- 
guages. A  linguistic  survey  of  the  country  some 
years  ago  listed  225  main  languages  and  dialects. 
These  countries  are  new  to  the  modern  world  of 
politics  and  economics.  Three  of  them — India, 
Pakistan,  and  Ceylon — are  former  colonial  posses- 
sions. Nepal  was  opened  to  the  world  only  a 
decade  ago  after  a  century  of  feudal  rule. 
Afghanistan,  the  ancient  pathway  of  India's  con- 
querors, was  until  this  century  a  strategic  prize 

'Address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  23  (press 
release  209). 
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sought  after  by  two  of  the  world's  great  empires.' 
Yet  these  countries  of  South  Asia  share  memo-1 
ries  of  former  greatness,  of  civilizations  and  cul- 
tures which  were  among  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world.  Monuments  of  a  glorious  past  are  found 
everywhere  and  keep  alive  a  pride  of  their  history 
among  the  people. 

Cultures  persist  in  habits  of  thought,  traditions,, 
customs,  philosophies,  and  so  shape  reactions  to 
events  and  circumstances.  One  is  aware  of  their 
outward  manifestations  in  the  courtesy,  dignity, 
and  grace  one  sees  among  people  in  all  walks  of 
life,  in  the  ability  to  derive  joy  and  pleasure  from 
simple  things,  in  a  sensitivity  to  beauty. 

They  share  something  else  in  common,  too,  some- 
thing that  has  been  aptly  called  "the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations."  It  is  to  that  "revolution" 
and  its  implications  for  all  of  us  that  I  should  like 
to  direct  most  of  my  remarks  tonight.  But  if  you 
will  permit  me  I  shall  talk  mostly  in  terms  of 
India,  both  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  it  and 
because  within  its  border  live  about  four-fifths  of 
the  people  of  South  Asia.  Her  problems  I  think 
will  illustrate  those  of  the  other  countries  as  well. 

Differences  of  Outlook  and  Development 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  significant 
differences  both  in  outlook  and  in  stage  of  develop- 
ment among  the  nations  of  South  Asia. 

For  example,  the  proudly  independent,  land- 
locked kingdom  of  Afghanistan  has  ambitious 
plans  for  rapid  economic  development.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  some  historical  and  some  lo- 
gistical, these  plans  are  probably  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  than  are  plans  of  a  similar  nature  in 
other  South  Asian  nations.    The  United  States  is 
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assisting  Afghanistan  in  its  development  efforts, 
and  we  believe  that  our  assistance  will  materially 
help  her  sturdy  people  to  maintain  their 
independence. 

Ceylon,  in  contrast,  is  more  fortunate  than  the 
other  South  Asian  nations  in  a  strictly  economic 
sense.  Yet  the  creation  of  a  common  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  destiny,  shared  by  all  the  diverse  parts 
of  Ceylon's  population,  is  proving  more  difficult 
than  fostering  economic  growth.  We  are  helping 
Ceylon  in  her  effort  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  her 
people,  and  I  have  faith  that,  with  no  outside  in- 
terference, Ceylon's  carefully  nurtured  demo- 
cratic tradition  will  prove  to  be  equal  to  the  tasks 
facing  it. 

Pakistan,  unlike  India,  which  is  a  secular  state, 
came  into  being  as  a  Muslim  nation.  Its  eastern 
and  western  areas  separated  by  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  Indian  territory,  at  the  beginning  it 
faced  problems  of  administration,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  political  stability.  Much  of  the 
period  after  independence  was  characterized  by 
economic  stagnation  and  political  uncertainty. 
But  under  President  Ayub's  government  impres- 
sive progress  is  being  achieved  in  virtually  all 
fields.  Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  use 
effectively  the  country's  own  resources  and  foreign 
assistance  in  stepping  up  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Efficiency  of  administration  has  been 
vastly  improved,  corruption  rooted  out,  and  a  far 
greater  degree  of  political  stability  has  been 
achieved  than  at  any  time  since  independence. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  recent  develop- 
ments— and  from  our  point  of  view  a  most  wel- 
come one — has  been  the  substantial  improvement 
in  Indo-Pakistan  relations.  Both  sides  deserve 
credit  for  this  happy  development.  It  has  borne 
fruit  in  two  agreements  for  the  settlement  of  the 
border  disputes  between  the  two  countries.  Con- 
cerning the  knotty  problem  of  the  division  of  the 
Indus  basin  waters,  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan  have  long  been  striving  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment in  negotiations  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Bank.  In  the  summer  of  1959  they  agreed 
in  principle  on  a  Bank  plan  designed  to  insure 
the  supply  of  water  to  both  parties.  Because  of 
[  the  magnitude  of  the  system  of  works  necessary 
|  to  carry  out  this  division  of  waters  between  the 
I  two  countries,  the  Bank  has  proposed  that  finan- 
j  cial  assistance  be  provided  by  itself  and  by  a 
1  group  of  friendly  governments.    Subject  to  neces- 


sary congressional  action,  which  is  now  being 
sought,  the  United  States  proposes  to  join  with 
other  free-world  countries  in  the  financing  plan 
elaborated  by  the  Bank.2  The  Governments  of 
India  and  Pakistan  are  now  engaged  in  negotiat- 
ing a  definitive  water  treaty  to  govern  the  settle- 
ment, and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  shortly  be 
able  to  agree  on  all  outstanding  points.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  treaty  and  the  implementation  of 
the  Bank  plan  will  mark  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  improvement  of  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  in  the  economic  development  of  the 


area. 


A  notable  difference  between  Pakistan  and  the 
other  nations  of  South  Asia  lies  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  While  the  other  countries  follow 
a  policy  of  nonalinement,  Pakistan  is  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  principle  of  collective  security 
and  as  such  is  a  member  of  both  CENTO  [Cen- 
tral Treaty  Organization]  and  SEATO  [South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization] . 

The  mountain  kingdom  of  Nepal  has  but  recently 
emerged  from  centuries  of  seclusion  and  feudal- 
ism. Lying  athwart  the  Himalayas  with  500 
miles  of  its  northern  border  contiguous  to  Tibet, 
it  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  the  subcontinent. 
Now  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  a  popularly 
elected  Parliament,  it  is  attempting  to  bridge  the 
gap  to  the  20th  century.  Here  progress  is  bound 
to  be  slower  than  in  India  or  Pakistan  both  be- 
cause of  past  history,  meager  capital  formation, 
and  because  of  the  formidable  problem  of  com- 
munication. When  the  King  goes  out  among  his 
people,  as  he  frequently  does,  it  means  often  a 
6-  or  7-week  trip  on  foot  and  horseback.  When 
one  asks  the  distance  between  villages,  it  is  usu- 
ally given  in  terms  of  the  number  of  days'  walk. 
Aid  commensurate  with  Nepal's  ability  to  absorb 
it  is  being  given  by  India  and  the  United  States. 
Communist  China  has  also  been  giving  aid  and 
has  made  further  commitments  recently.  Eussia 
last  year  signed  an  aid  agreement  with  Nepal 
amounting  to  about  one-third  of  what  we  have  so 
far  committed. 

The  Nepalese  are  an  independent,  sturdy,  indus- 
trious people.  The  Gorkhas,  who  form  units  of 
both  the  Indian  and  British  armies,  are  among 
the  world's  best  soldiers.  Under  an  enlightened 
monarch,  an  intelligent  and  devoted  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Cabinet,  Nepal  is  set  to  move  forward. 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  21, 1960,  p.  442. 
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In  India  a  vast  and  varied  population  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  peaceful  "revolution,"  engaged  in  one 
of  history's  great  experiments.  The  outcome  of 
that  experiment  will  determine  whether  an  under- 
developed country,  with  a  vast  population  increas- 
ingly aware  of  higher  standards  of  living  else- 
where, can  build  a  progressive  economy,  raise 
living  standards,  develop  sound  social  institutions, 
and  achieve  political  stability  within  a  democratic 
framework. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  success  or  failure 
of  this  experiment  will  have  far-reaching  con- 
sequences throughout  the  world.  The  people  of 
the  newly  independent  nations  especially  are 
watching  to  see  whether  adequate,  steady  progress 
can  be  made  within  the  terms  of  a  free  society 
or  whether  they  will  have  to  turn  to  the  regi- 
mented methods  of  a  totalitarian  system ;  in  short, 
whether  they  will  have  to  surrender  many  of  the 
values  for  which  they  have  so  long  sacrificed  and 
struggled. 

It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  overstress  our 
stake  in  the  success  of  this  great  experiment.  We 
want  to  see  the  principle  of  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed  firmly  established,  its  struc- 
ture strengthened  in  this  vitally  important  area 
of  the  world.  We  want  to  see  the  standard  of 
living  of  these  millions  of  human  beings  raised 
without  loss  of  human  freedom.  We  know  that 
it  is  to  our  interest  both  in  terms  of  our  own 
prosperity  and  of  the  values  we  cherish  that  these 
things  should  come  about.  For,  as  President 
Eisenhower  has  said,  we  have  learned  that  often 
the  best  way  for  ourselves  to  succeed  is  to  help 
others  to  progress. 

To  this  end  we  have  provided  India  and  the 
other  countries  of  South  Asia  with  large  amounts 
of  aid.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  providing  the  necessary  funds,  are  entitled 
to  an  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  this  is  a 
solid  investment. 

Problems  Facing  India 

What  is  the  balance  sheet  in  India,  for  ex- 
ample? On  the  debit  side  there  is  an  array  of 
formidable  difficulties.  On  the  credit  side  there 
are  many  assets.  Most  important,  as  the  bal- 
ancing item,  there  is  a  record  of  solid  achieve- 
ment in  the  brief  12  years  of  India's  independence. 

Let  us  look  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
ledger — the  debit  side. 


There  is  the  matter  of  geography  and  climate. 
Shielded  by  the  great  barrier  of  the  Himalayas 
from  the  cold  winds  of  northern  Asia  the  sub- 
continent for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  lies 
under  a  canopy  of  intense  heat. 

There  is  the  question  of  food.  The  caloric 
intake  of  Indians  as  a  whole  averages  only  about 
two-thirds  of  what  is  considered  to  be  an  adequate 
diet. 

One  wonders  what  effect  such  a  climate  and 
diet  have  on  the  energies  and  capacity  to  work 
of  the  people.  Yet  I  confess  to  being  constantly 
amazed  at  seeing  men  and  women  plowing  their 
fields  or  harvesting  their  crops  seemingly  un- 
aware of  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  on 
working  on  one  of  the  great  new  dams  or  on  a 
construction  job  for  long  daily  hours  and  often 
6  or  7  days  a  week.  The  manager  of  a  large ; 
construction  job  told  me  men  and  women  got 
equal  pay  and  that  frequently  the  women  turned 
in  more  work  than  the  men.  When  I  expressed 
surprise,  he  said  it  could  be  explained  by  the  fact ; 
that  the  men  spent  more  time  gossiping — which, 
goes  to  show,  I  suppose,  that  men  are  much  the, 
same  the  world  over. 

But  there  are  problems  other  than  those  posed 
by  climate  or  other  natural  phenomena  with 
which  the  builders  of  the  new  India  have  been 
and  are  faced — problems  of  an  economic,  social, 
and  psychological  nature. 

The  first  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  short 
experience  of  the  country  as  an  independent 
nation — only  12y2  years. 

The  new  nation  came  into  being  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  and  providing  for  over 
320  million  people  and  at  the  very  outset  suffered 
the  terrible  shock  of  partition.  More  than  10 
million  refugees  moved  from  Pakistan  to  India 
or  from  India  to  Pakistan  in  1947,  uprooted  from 
their  homes,  communities,  and  businesses.  Count- 
less thousands  died  by  violence  (bloodshed  greater 
than  our  own  Civil  War) ,  from  exposure,  disease, 
or  exhaustion,  or  in  the  floods  that  compounded 
the  nightmare.  The  economic  and  social  trauma 
was  immense. 

Divisive  forces,  or,  as  the  Indians  say,  "fissipa- 
rous"  tendencies  are  at  work.  India  has,  for  ex- 
ample, 14  official  languages.  Each  is  as  different, 
one  from  the  other,  as  French  and  German,  Eng- 
lish and  Italian.  Most  have  their  own  ancient 
literatures,  and  each  is  spoken  by  millions  of 
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people.  For  example,  as  many  people  speak 
Telegu,  one  of  the  languages  of  the  south,  as  speak 
Dutch,  Flemish,  Finnish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
Swedish  combined.  The  Indian  Constitution 
establishes  Hindi,  the  most  widely  understood 
language,  as  the  official  national  tongue  but  allows 
for  the  continued  official  use  also  of  English  until 
1965,  a  date  which  may  be  extended  by  law. 
Strong  opposition  to  Hindi,  particularly  in  south 
India,  makes  such  an  extension  probable. 

With  about  one-third  of  the  United  States  land 
area,  India  must  now  support  a  population  of  over 
410  million — a  population  which  is  increasing  at 
about  the  rate  of  2  percent  a  year.  In  the  face 
of  this  increase,  immense  efforts  are  needed  to  feed 
and  employ  the  people  of  India  even  at  their 
present  standard  of  living,  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
creasing it. 

Besides  the  pressure  of  human  population,  there 
is  that  of  a  huge  animal  population.  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
nation's  food  crop  is  destroyed  or  consumed  by 
domestic  and  wild  animals. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  human  population 
compounds  another  problem :  poverty.  The  aver- 
age per  capita  income  is  less  than  $70  a  year,  one 
of  the  world's  lowest.  And  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  people  of  India  can  read  or  write. 

Add  to  these  things  the  still  remaining  preju- 
dices and  barriers  of  caste,  and  habits  of  resigna- 
tion and  acceptance  fostered  by  centuries  of  for- 
eign rule,  and  the  problems  to  overcome  are 
enormous. 

Accomplishments  Since  Independence 

So  much  for  liabilities.  What  of  India's  as- 
sets ?  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  ledger  there 
is  a  huge  reservoir  of  easily  trainable  manpower ; 
a  large  body  of  private  industry  with  good  man- 
agerial skills  and  a  great  deal  of  initiative;  im- 
mense resources  of  fertile  land  never  intensively 
cultivated  and  only  waiting  to  be  awakened  into 
high  productivity  by  the  application  of  water, 
fertilizer,  and  modern  methods;  large  resources  of 
iron  ore  and  coal  situated  close  together  as  if  de- 
signed by  nature  for  convenience  and  economy  in 
steelmaking;  manganese,  thorium,  cotton,  jute, 
(tea;  and  large  potential  sources  of  power.  In  the 
field  of  administration  one  finds  the  largest  trained 
body  of  dedicated  and  highly  qualified  civil  serv- 
ants in  the  developing  world.   Yet  most  important 


of  all,  to  my  mind,  is  an  intangible  asset,  a  genu- 
ine sense  of  purpose  and  devotion  in  those  charged 
with  the  development  of  the  country. 

If  one  reviews  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  brief  years  since  independence  one  must  con- 
clude, I  think,  that  these  assets  have  been  effec- 
tively employed.  The  list  is  impressive  by  any 
standard. 

The  shock  of  partition  has  been  survived. 
Some  554  princely  states,  comprising  one-third  of 
the  land  area  of  the  nation  and  one-quarter  of  its 
population,  have  been  peacefully  assimilated  into 
the  Indian  union. 

A  democratic  Constitution  has  been  drafted  and 
put  into  effect.  Collaborating  in  its  drafting  were 
a  Bralimin  and  an  untouchable.  Like  our  own, 
it  guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  wor- 
ship, protects  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  estab- 
lishes the  rule  of  law  and  an  independent 
judiciary.  It  gives  equal  status  for  women  and 
equal  recognition  of  all  religions,  despite  the  over- 
whelming predominance  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
and  seeks  to  break  many  of  the  shackles  of  outworn 
tradition. 

For  example,  it  outlaws  untouchability,  the  most 
brutal  manifestation  of  caste.  Although  the 
position  of  the  untouchable — or  harijan,  child  of 
God,  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  called  him — is  still  a 
difficult  one,  progress  has  been  made.  With  our 
own  problems  concerning  segregation,  I  think  we 
can  look  with  sympathy  and  understanding  on 
India's  efforts  in  this  area. 

Political  stability  has  been  maintained  despite 
all  of  the  stresses  and  strains  which  India  has 
undergone  since  1947.  Her  leaders  have  firmly 
held  to  democratic  methods,  maintained  free  and 
open  debate,  made  no  attempt  to  stifle  criticism 
from  the  press  or  the  opposition  political  parties, 
and  remain  determined  to  bring  to  all  of  the  people 
the  benefits  of  freedom. 

There  have  been  two  general  elections  in  India, 
in  1951-52  and  in  1957,  in  which  the  largest  free 
electorate  in  the  world  participated.  The  roots  of 
democracy  struck  deeper,  and  democratic  institu- 
tions were  strengthened.  Through  the  elections 
people  realized  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  new 
India  and  had  a  voice  in  its  destiny. 

In  fact,  from  the  first  days  of  independence 
the  people  were  made  to  feel  that  their  nation  was 
based  on  the  principles  of  social  justice.  Mr. 
Dhebar,  when  President  of  the  Congress  Party, 
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summed  up  these  principles  as  "equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, equality  of  status,  and  security."  From  the 
very  beginning  it  was  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives  would  depend  on 
economic  development,  on  the  ability  to  make 
steady  progress  in  raising  living  standards,  and 
in  developing  sound  social  institutions  in  the  fields 
of  health,  welfare,  and  education. 

Toward  this  end  India  has  been  engaged  since 
1951  in  planned  economic  development  on  an  in- 
creasingly massive  scale.  The  decision  was  made 
that  the  nation's  limited  resources  must  be  hus- 
banded and  directed  into  channels  where  they 
could  be  used  most  effectively.  There  is  nothing 
to  spare,  nothing  to  waste,  in  India.  Hence  a 
greater  degree  of  control  over  the  direction  of 
investment  is  necessary  than  in  the  more  highly 
industrialized  nations  whose  economic  develop- 
ment has  been  evolving  over  a  much  longer  period 
of  time. 

One  5-year  plan  has  been  successfully  completed. 
The  second  is  nearing  its  close.  The  initial  draft 
of  the  third  has  just  been  formulated.  Under 
the  plans  so  far  agricultural  production  has  been 
increased  by  30  percent  and  industrial  production 
by  50  percent.  Gross  national  product  in  recent 
years  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  about  4  percent  a 
year.  With  an  annual  population  increase  of 
about  2  percent,  per  capita  income  has  also  grown 
about  2  percent  a  year. 

The  target  for  the  third-plan  period,  1961-66, 
is  a  5  or  6  percent  annual  increase  in  gross  national 
product.  This  surely  is  reasonable  in  terms  of 
need,  when  one  considers  the  low  level  of  present 
per  capita  income.  I  believe  it  possible  of  achieve- 
ment, given  the  fact  that  the  current  4  percent  rate 
of  increase  has  been  achieved  in  a  period  when 
primary  emphasis  has  been  on  the  development 
of  basic  industry,  which  does  not  immediately 
bring  about  a  quick  rise  in  the  national  product. 
During  the  coming  plan  period  new  steel  mills 
will  be  in  production,  new  dams  will  be  producing 
electricity  and  water  for  irrigation,  and  other 
new  industrial  projects  will  add  to  the  nation's 
economic  life. 

Multilateral  Economic  Assistance 

To  date  United  States  assistance  to  India  has 
been  slightly  more  than  $2  billion.  A  little  less 
than  half  of  the  total  has  been  in  the  form  of 
surplus   agricultural    commodities.     Considering 


this  amount  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  total  is  not 
large — less  than  $5  a  person. 

Our  assistance  has  entered  into  nearly  ever 
phase  of  India's  economic  development,  public 
and  private.  "We  have,  so  far,  built  no  monument 
which  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  from  the 
States  as  "the  American  steel  mill"  or  "the  Ameri 
can  dam."  But  the  overall  effect  of  our  assistanc 
on  India's  progress  has  been  greater,  I  feel,  thai 
if  we  had  concentrated  on  this  type  of  aid.  Oi 
help  has  been  given  where  it  was  most  needec 

There  has  been  substantial  assistance  from  other 
foreign  sources — the  International  Bank,  Britaii 
West  Germany,  Japan,  Canada,  the  Soviet  Unioi 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.     The  total  from  free-worlc 
sources  other  than  the  United  States  amounts  to 
$1.3  billion;  the  Soviet  bloc  total  is  $773  millior 
although  most  of  this  will  not  be  available  until 
1961  or  later. 

The  third  5-year  plan  will  require  about  $5} 
billion  of  foreign  exchange.  The  United  State 
and  other  countries  will  undoubtedly  be  called 
upon  to  help  bridge  this  gap.  In  my  view 
should  respond  generously. 

It  is  probable  that  Soviet  bloc  aid  will  contint 
in  substantial  quantity.  From  all  indications  our 
friends  also  will  continue  or  increase  the  level  of 
their  assistance.  The  Japanese  have  recently  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  for  further  development 
of  India's  tremendous  iron  ore  reserves,  the  Brit- 
ish will  be  in  a  position  to  lend  greater  assistance, 
and  the  expanding  economy  of  "West  Germany 
probably  can  be  counted  on  for  increased  aid. 
Other  countries  may  enter  the  picture,  as  Austria 
did  recently  with  an  offer  of  a  $20  million  loan 
for  machinery  and  capital  goods. 

I  am  the  more  convinced  that  we  should  continue 
our  aid  in  view  of  the  fact  that  India  has  been 
determined  to  help  herself.  She  has  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  necessary  discipline  to  impose  on  her- 
self a  regime  of  strict  austerity. 

In  the  first  4  years  of  the  second  plan  she  spent 
$1.1  billion  of  her  foreign  exchange,  bringing 
reserves  to  the  minimum  figure  of  $420  million. 
An  already  austere  import  program  has  recently 
been  further  curtailed;  luxury  imports  are  abso- 
lutely banned,  as  indeed  are  some  imports  neces- 
sary to  adequate  maintenance  of  the  economy  and 
desirable  for  its  expansion.  Further  restraints 
on  consumption  are  being  imposed  by  the  increase 
in  indirect  taxes  in  the  new  budget  and  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  tax  base.     Capital  imports,  no  matter 
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iow  much  needed,  are  not  allowed  unless  foreign 
sxchange  is  available  to  pay  for  them.  In  short, 
he  immediate  interests  of  consumers  have  been 
iubordinated  to  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
:ountry  as  a  whole. 

India  has  been  solicitous  of  the  international 
•eputation  and  standing  of  the  rupee.  She  has 
scrupulously  honored  her  commitments  for  re- 
patriation of  profits  and  capital.  She  has  repaid 
i  substantial  portion  of  her  drawings  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  She  has  honored 
ler  international  obligations. 

I  think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  through 
ill  these  measures,  voluntarily  undertaken,  India 
neets  the  conditions  for  concentrated  assistance 
munciated  by  ICA  Director  Eiddleberger  last 
nonth  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
is  "full  determination  and  disciplined  self-help, 
olus  an  economic,  institutional,  and  human  base 
capable  of  accelerated  growth.  .  .  ." 3 

India  is  demonstrating  in  action  the  truth  of 
President  Eisenhower's  words  that :  "New  nations, 
md  others  struggling  with  the  problem  of  devel- 
opment, will  progress  only  ...  if  they  demon- 
strate faith  in  their  own  destiny  and  possess  the 
pvill  and  use  their  own  resources  to  fulfill  it."  4 

Her  leaders  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
;ask  confronting  them  is  so  immense  that  it  re- 
mires  the  mobilization  of  all  available  resources, 
Public  and  private,  domestic  and  foreign.  The 
private  sector  of  the  Indian  economy  is  active  and 
rigorous.  It  has  played  a  great  part  in  India's 
progress  to  date.  Foreign  investors  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  also,  and  this  is  growing. 
Wherever  you  go  in  India  you  will  meet  business- 
nen  from  Britain,  West  Germany,  Japan,  and 
)ther  countries  "on  business."  The  enormous  po- 
tential market  of  over  410  million  people  is  attract- 
ng  attention.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  more  and 
nore  American  firms  are  showing  an  interest  in 
he  country. 

Foreign  private  capital  is  welcome  in  a  very 
vide  and  increasing  range  of  activities.  Almost 
[my  sound  and  attractive  proposition  will  be  sym- 
pathetically considered,  for  in  Mr.  Nehru's  own 
vords  the  approach  to  the  "socialistic  pattern  of 
|  society"  in  India  is  "not  rigid."  In  discussing 
olanning  he  has  said  the  "national  plan  need  not, 
md  indeed  should  not  have  rigidity.    I  am  not 


at  all  dogmatic  about  it.    We  have  to  learn  from 
practical  experience  and  proceed  in  our  own  way." 

Progress  and  Potential 

I  have  traveled  in  practically  every  corner  of 
India  and  have  retraced  my  steps  over  most  of  it 
several  times.  I  have  been  constantly  struck  by 
the  change  for  the  better  to  be  seen  in  each  area 
on  each  trip.  We  have  had  four  United  States 
trade  missions  in  India  during  my  tenure  as  Am- 
bassador. These  were  comprised  of  experienced 
businessmen  who  knew  their  fields.  In  every  case 
the  members  of  the  missions  have  come  back  to 
Delhi  impressed  by  what  they  have  seen  of  India's 
progress  and  even  more  impressed  by  the  potential 
of  the  land.  I  wish  that  all  of  you  could  see  for 
yourselves. 

India  is  entering  upon  a  crucial  stage  in  its  de- 
velopment. Momentum  in  progress  has  been  built 
up.  It  must  be  maintained  if  India  is  to  reach 
the  point  of  "takeoff"  and  become  a  self-gener- 
ating economy  with  the  chance  of  realizing  her 
truly  immense  potential. 

At  this  time  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  are,  in  the  words  of  my  friend  Ambas- 
sador Chagla,5  at  an  "alltime  high."  This  is  the 
result  of  many  factors.  The  press  has  had  its  great 
share  in  the  development  of  understanding  be- 
tween India  and  America.  So  have  the  excellent 
ambassadors  India  has  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  sharing  of 
deepest  convictions  and  ideals.  India  is  nonalined, 
to  be  sure,  as  we  were  for  the  first  150  years  of 
our  national  life.  But  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  present  day — the  preservation  and  broadening 
of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  man — there  is  no 
doubt  where  India  stands.  She  has  chosen  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

In  more  than  3  years  of  service  in  India,  I  have 
talked  with  its  leaders,  its  businessmen,  its  educa- 
tors, men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life.  Like 
my  notorious  colleague  of  The  Ugly  American 
I  have  attended  many  cocktail  parties — in  India 
we  call  them  receptions — where  I  usually  meet 
my  friends  of  the  press  and  often  acquire  from 
them  information  I  find  useful  in  my  trade.  Un- 
like him,  I  have  gone  to  the  "boondocks"  and 
talked  with  the  farmers  and  the  villagers.    From 


"Ibid.,  Mar.  21,  1960,  p.  445. 
4  Ibid.,  Jan.  25, 1960,  p.  111. 


5  MahomedaU  Currim  Chagla,  Indian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 
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all  of  these  contacts  I  think  I  have  gained  an 
insight  into  their  problems,  their  weaknesses,  and 
their  strength.  I  have  talked  also  with  innumer- 
able Americans  of  every  business  and  profession 
who  have  visited  or  worked  in  India,  gaining  their 
impressions  and  benefiting  from  their  experience. 

Based  upon  this  study,  and  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  lifetime  of  business  experience  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
India  can,  with  proper  help,  succeed  in  the  great 
experiment — this  great  adventure,  Mr.  Nehru  has 
called  it — upon  which  she  is  engaged.  I  also  be- 
lieve strongly  that  it  is  vital  for  the  free  world 
that  she  do  succeed.  What  India  can  do,  the  other 
countries  of  South  Asia,  given  time,  patience,  and 
understanding  assistance,  can  also  do. 

What  does  this  mean  for  us  ? 

It  means  waging  a  war,  together  with  our 
friends  not  only  in  India  but  in  the  whole  sub- 
continent, against  poverty  and  disease  and  illit- 
eracy, for  human  dignity  and  the  means  to  live 
decently  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  this 
vast  area  of  the  globe. 


It  means  waging  a  war  against  complacency, 
luxury,  and  smugness  at  home.  It  means  humility 
to  acknowledge  that  we  haven't  yet  found  all  the 
answers,  that  nations  and  people  are  bound  tc 
develop  systems  suited  to  their  own  genius,  needs, 
and  traditions,  that  the  set  of  values  they  live  by  \ 
may  legitimately  differ  from  ours. 

It  means,  finally,  waging  peace — creating  situ- 
ations where  men  have  the  incentive  and  desire 
to  live  with  one  another  in  tolerance,  good  will,  in 
dignity  and  peace. 

This  is  a  time  of  opportunity  for  us  in  Govern- 
ment to  help  where  help  is  desperately  needed 
and  where  it  can  and  will  be  put  to  constructive 
use.  It  is  a  time  of  opportunity  for  us  in  private 
industry  to  combine  opportunities  for  legitimate 
profit  with  the  challenge  of  helping  to  build  2 
great  modern  industrial  nation.  Here  is  a  call  tc 
industrial  statesmanship. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  .  .  .  We 
must  take  the  current  when  it  serves,  or  lose  oui 
ventures." 


Is  the  Tide  Turning  in  Asia? 


by  Howard  P.  Jones 
Ambassador  to  Indonesia x 


\ 


As  my  topic  this  evening  I  propose  to  discuss 
the  current  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East,  that  portion  of  Asia  which  includes  perhaps 
one-third  of  the  world's  population  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  one-third  of  its  problems.  My 
purpose  is  to  offer  a  sort  of  stocktaking  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  partial  answer  to  the  question : 
How  far  have  we  come  in  the  Far  East,  where  are 
we  now,  and  where  are  we  going  ? 

Let  us  start  off  by  looking  at  two  contrasting 
policies  for  the  Far  East.  One  of  them  is  our 
own. 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  23  (press 
release  211  dated  Apr.  22) . 
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Our  contacts  with  the  Far  East  began  well  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  speedy  American  clip- 
per ships  plied  the  trade  routes  between  Asia  and 
the  West,  American  missionaries  and  philan- 
thropic foundations  began  their  program  of  edu- 
cational work  in  China,  and  an  American  naval 
expedition  brought  Japan  out  of  its  centuries  of 
isolation.  These  early  links  were  forged  largely 
by  individuals — traders,  seamen,  naval  officers, 
missionaries,  and  diplomats  with  extraordinarily 
flexible  instructions.  By  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  however,  the  United  States  had  begun 
the  creation  of  a  national  policy  toward  the  Far 
East,  one  which  has  maintained  a  strong  thread 
of  consistency  over  the  intervening  60  years. 

This  national  policy  can  best  be  stated  in  terms 
of  our  primary  objective  in  Asia:  the  emergence 
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of  a  free  community  of  responsible  self-governing 
nations,  each  able  to  follow  its  individual  destiny 
without  outside  interference.  This  objective, 
which  stands  out  clearly  today  as  the  cornerstone 
of  our  Far  Eastern  policy,  was  plainly  visible  in 
the  Open  Door  policy  toward  China  announced 
in  1899  and  is  today  evident  in  our  continued 
championship  of  Asian  freedom  against  external 
aggression.  Following  the  cataclysmic  upheavals 
of  the  Second  World  War,  this  same  basic  policy 
led  us  to  grant  independence  to  the  Philippines, 
an  independence  we  had  fostered  and  prepared 
for  over  40  years.  Consistently,  we  also  supported 
Indonesian  independence  and  that  of  other  coun- 
tries hi  southeast  Asia  which  had  been  colonies. 
This  policy  was  also  evident  in  our  approach  to  a 
defeated  Japan,  which  we  treated  not  as  a  con- 
quered province  but  as  a  potential  friend  to  be 
assisted  in  its  physical  and  moral  regeneration. 
Today  this  basic  policy  is  the  foundation  of  our 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  free  nations 
of  the  Far  East.  We  seek  politically,  econom- 
ically, and  militarily  to  help  these  countries  pre- 
serve their  hard-won  independence  and  to  assist 
them  in  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life  for  their 
peoples.  These  aims  are  based,  of  course,  not 
only  on  idealistic  reasons  but  also  firmly  on  our 
own  broad  self-interest. 

Policy  of  Red  China 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  policy,  that  of  Bed 
China. 

To  do  this,  let  us  imagine  ourselves  temporarily 
occupying  the  chair  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
"foreign  minister"  in  Peiping.  First  of  all,  he 
is  a  doctrinaire  Communist  dedicated,  in  the 
words  of  Liu  Shao-chi,  "to  .  .  .  transform  the 
present  world  into  a  Communist  world."2  This 
is  not  a  dedication  to  a  goal  to  be  realized  only  in 
the  distant  future.  It  is  one,  he  believes,  which 
is  actually  being  achieved  before  his  eyes.  Not 
)nly  do  the  Communists  consider  the  victory  of 
socialism  inevitable  in  the  long  run,  but  Mao  Tse- 
tung  has  said,  and  the  words  have  been  intermina- 
bly drummed  into  the  650  million  inhabitants  of 
the  Chinese  mainland,  "The  East  Wind  is  pre- 
vailing over  the  West  Wind" — "dynamic  social- 
ism" is  now  prevailing  over  "decadent  capitalism 
uid  imperialism." 


1  Liu  Shao-chi,  How  To  Be  a  Good  Communist,  1951. 


Glancing  around  the  periphery  of  his  huge 
domain,  the  Chinese  Communist  "foreign  min- 
ister" sees  to  his  north  and  west  the  comforting 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  tends  to  think 
in  military  terms  as  well  as  ideological,  since  he 
rose  to  power  by  his  military  experience.  The 
leaders  of  this,  the  second  most  powerful  military 
concentration  on  earth,  are,  like  himself,  Com- 
munists and  dedicated  to  the  same  ultimate  goals. 
He  may  be  feeling  his  oats  a  little  and  willing  to 
spar  with  the  Russian  leaders  on  tactics,  but  they 
remain  his  firm  friends,  who  provide  him  with  the 
technology  and  the  materials,  both  military  and 
industrial,  needed  for  his  own  monumental  plans. 
Indeed,  the  material  and  technological  advances 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Russian  sputniks  and 
missiles,  encourage  his  doctrinaire  belief  that  the 
East  Wind  is  prevailing  over  the  West.  He  is 
satisfied  for  the  present,  but  our  Chinese  Com- 
munist "foreign  minister"  may  have  the  begin- 
nings of  thoughts  about  the  future,  when  Com- 
munist China's  own  grandiose  economic  plans  are 
no  longer  blueprints  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  past.  But  for  the  present,  while 
making  sure  that  his  views  are  heard  in  Moscow, 
he  willingly  acknowledges  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Looking  to  the  east,  the  situation  is  not  to  his 
liking.  Japan,  which  could  be  an  invaluable  in- 
dustrial and  technological  bastion  of  the  Asian 
Communist  world,  has  become  a  bastion  of  the 
free  world.  Because  of  the  American  deterrent 
he  cannot  at  present  contemplate  a  direct  assault 
on  Japan.  He  can,  however,  continue  his  attempts 
to  subvert  Japan's  freedom.  He  does  this  through 
threats  and  cajolery,  interference  in  Japan's  in- 
ternal affairs,  the  use  of  Japan's  Communist  Party 
and  fellow  travelers,  the  use  of  trade  boycotts  and 
deceptive  offers  of  trade,  the  employment  of  every 
illicit  Communist  instrument  and  method. 

On  his  opposite  flank  is  India,  a  tempting  tar- 
get. The  time,  however,  may  not  yet  be  ripe. 
The  "foreign  minister"  in  Peiping  sees  India's 
stable  government,  its  international  prestige,  its 
membership  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
the  facts  of  geography  as  obstacles  requiring  cau- 
tion, indeed  perhaps  requiring  a  little  retrench- 
ment in  Communist  China's  present  policies. 

Between  these  two  flanks,  each  still  beyond  his 
reach,  the  Chinese  Communist  "foreign  minister" 
sees  what  he  may  believe  is  a  more  immediate  op- 
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portunity.  The  southeast  Asian  peninsula  and  the 
Philippine  and  Indonesian  islands  beyond  are  lad- 
en with  the  resources  his  country  desperately 
wants  to  complete  its  mammoth  plans:  an  abun- 
dance of  raw  materials  to  feed  the  forced  growth 
of  Communist  China's  industries  and  rich,  rela- 
tively empty,  agricultural  land  for  its  uncomfort- 
ably expanding  population.  He  is  determined  to 
establish  Chinese  hegemony  over  this  region 
through  one  tactic  or  another. 

Reluctant  to  risk  the  dangers  of  a  direct  as- 
sault while  other  less  provocative  means  continue 
to  give  promise  of  results,  he  sees  possibilities 
in  subversion  and  diplomatic  pressure.  He  feels 
that  these  tactics  may  be  fruitful  because  they  are 
aimed  directly  at  the  weaknesses  of  these  countries. 
For  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  area  suffers 
from  widespread  poverty  and  illiteracy,  economic 
instability,  political  immaturity,  shortage  of  capi- 
tal, shortage  of  administrators  and  technicians, 
shortage  of  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  rife  with 
deep-seated  resentments,  social  unrest,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  for  a  shortcut  to  a  better 
life  and  emancipation  from  age-old  poverty. 
Communist  China  feels  that  these  conditions  are 
ready  made  for  its  methods  of  subversion  and 
coercion,  which  it  seeks  to  carry  out  while  combat- 
ing any  progress  toward  stability  and  regional 
cohesion. 

Less  than  a  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of 
southeast  China  the  Chinese  Communist  "foreign 
minister's"  eyes  light  upon  the  most  troublesome 
spot  of  all— Taiwan.  Here  he  finds  not  only  a 
sign  of  uncompleted  business,  a  province  he  re- 
gards as  an  inalienable  part  of  China  not  under 
the  iron  grip  of  communism,  but  also  a  living 
challenge  and  rebuke  to  the  excesses  on  the  main- 
land. The  island  is  the  site  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  evidence  that  a  free  China,  espousing  the 
traditional  and  real  ideals  of  China,  still  exists. 
This  free  China  has  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
moreover,  that  real  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment can  be  achieved  and  the  living  standards  of 
its  citizens  materially  raised  without  resort  to 
the  regimentation  and  denial  of  human  values 
found  necessary  by  Red  China  to  drive  the  Chinese 
people  into  serving  the  Communist  state. 

The  Chinese  Communist  "foreign  minister"  does 
not  nor  can  he  be  expected  to  miss  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  Communist  China's  right  and 
determination  to  seize  Taiwan. 
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Deterrent  Power  of  the  United  States 

Certainly  no  normal  inhibitions  against  the 
use  of  force  restrain  Communist  China  from  at- 
tacking Taiwan,  southeast  Asia,  or  Japan.  Her 
record  in  Korea,  the  Taiwan  Straits,  Tibet,  and 
elsewhere  bears  witness  to  this.  The  only  in 
hibition  the  Peiping  regime  understands  is  the 
risk  involved  in  initiating  a  military  venture.  The ' 
chief  factor  in  this  risk  is  the  deterrent  power  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Far  East.  How  does  the 
Communist  "foreign  minister"  look  at  the  United 
States?  From  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Peiping  regime,  it  selected  the  United  States  as 
its  enemy.  In  1948  Liu  Shao-chi,  now  chairmar 
of  the  regime,  described  the  world  in  terms  of  its 
being  divided  into  two  antagonistic  camps,  tbi 
"socialist"  camp,  led  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  tht 
"imperialist"  camp,  led  by  the  United  States, 
These  camps  stand  in  intense  conflict,  according 
to  Liu,  and  there  can  be  no  neutrality  betweer 
them.  As  recently  as  April  10, 1960,  Chou  En-lai 
premier  of  the  regime,  described  the  United  States 
as  an  aggressor  against  China,  bent  on  arms  ex 
pansion  and  war  preparations,  encircling  Chins' 
with  bases  for  attack,  reviving  Japanese  milita 
rism,  and  bent  on  establishing  colonial  rule  ovei 
China  and  the  rest  of  Asia.  In  short,  Communis 
China  recognizes  the  United  States  as  the  princi- 
pal obstacle  in  the  path  of  establishing  its  he 
gemony  over  the  Far  East.  A  primary  inteni 
of  Peiping's  policy  is  to  drive  us  out  of  the  west 
ern  Pacific,  or  in  the  propaganda  words  of  Peiping 
uttered  on  March  4  of  this  year,  "U.S.  imperial 
ism,  get  out  of  the  western  Pacific !  U.S.  aggres 
sors  must  go  back  where  they  came  from." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  estimate  of  Chines* 
Communist  thinking  that  has  not  been  confirmee 
either  by  the  open  boasting  or  the  actions  of  th< 
regime.  Thus  we  have  the  central  problem  anc 
the  central  fact  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East  today 
Between  our  objective  of  a  free  community  o: 
responsible,  independent  nations  and  the  Com 
munist  Chinese  objective  of  a  collection  of  com 
munized  satellite  states  there  is  no  halfway  mark 

We  know  that  the  military  and  economic  powei 
of  Communist  China  is  unquestionably  increasing 
Its  rulers  have  shown  themselves  to  be  fanati< 
and  aggressive,  willing  to  force  the  most  extreme 
sacrifices  from  their  people.  They  are,  in  effect 
gamblers,  playing  for  the  highest  of  stakes.  The] 
have  wagered  their  regime's  future  on  their  ability 
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to  drive  their  populace  to  the  uttermost  limits  of 
endurance  without  breaking.  Popular  dissatis- 
faction with  the  regime's  inhuman  pressures  is 
substantial  and  may  grow  still  more,  but  we  can- 
not count  on  this  to  reverse  soon  its  expansion- 
ism. For  the  foreseeable  future  we  must  count 
on  the  fact  of  a  powerful  and  aggressive  Com- 
munist China  at  the  center  of  the  Far  Eastern 
world,  but  one  that  a  determined  free  world  can 
hold  in  check. 

Danger  in  the  Years  Ahead 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  we  are  inevi- 
tably committed  to  an  armed  clash  with  Commu- 
nist China.  However  impressive  the  growth  of 
Communist  Chinese  power,  it  will  not  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  approach  that  of  ours.  Only  an 
act  of  arrogant  blindness  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  a  blindness  with  which  they 
we  not  yet  afflicted,  will  bring  their  forces  delib- 
erately into  direct  conflict  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  Existing  on  naked  power,  they  respect 
power. 

The  danger  over  the  years  ahead,  I  believe,  is 
;hat  the  Communists  through  constant  pressure 
md  attrition  will  succeed  in  their  aim  of  causing 
is  to  abandon  the  policies  and  positions  with 
ivhich  we  are,  with  ever-increasing  success,  hold- 
ng  them  in  check.  This  can  come  about  if  we 
*row  weary  of  the  never-ending  struggle  and 
withdraw  our  restraining  presence  and  support 
from  the  Communist  targets.  It  can  also  come 
ibout  if,  in  an  effort  to  achieve  more  rapid  results, 
ve  lose  patience  in  the  delicate  task  of  working 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  Far  East  and  at- 
empt  to  substitute  pressure  for  persuasion  or 
:oercion  for  cooperation. 

:  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  deterred  by 
he  fact  that  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  the 
>roblem  posed  by  Communist  China.  One  such 
'easy  solution"  which  is  advanced  from  time  to 
i.ime  calls  for  a  change  in  United  States  policy  in 
he  direction  of  an  accommodation  with  Com- 
nunist  China  while  at  the  same  time  we  maintain 
[>ur  commitment  to  Taiwan  as  Taiwan.  Perhaps 
l  need  only  quote  Chou  En-lai  again  to  show  that 
;his  "solution"  solves  nothing.  Addressing  the 
National  People's  Congress  on  April  10, 1960,  the 
[Chinese  Communist  premier  said  in  reiteration 
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of  the  line  that  has  marked  all  Peiping's  utter- 
ances on  the  subject  since  the  regime's  establish- 
ment 11  years  ago : 

To  liberate  Taiwan  is  China's  internal  affair,  in  which 
no  outsider  may  interfere.  However,  the  United  States 
demands  that  China  give  up  its  sacred,  sovereign  right 
to  liberate  its  own  territory,  Taiwan.  ...  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  is  trying  all  sorts  of  ways  to 
create  "two  Chinas"  in  an  attempt  to  legalize  its  seizure 
of  Taiwan.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  Government  hereby  declares 
once  again  that  the  Chinese  people  resolutely  oppose  the 
United  States  plots  to  create  "two  Chinas".  China  abso- 
lutely will  not  participate  in  any  international  conference 
or  organization  wherein  a  "two  Chinas"  situation  may 
appear. 

Common  Characteristics  of  Southeast  Asian  States 

I  have  indicated  my  belief  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  looks  upon  southeast  Asia  as 
one  of  its  primary  targets  for  expansion.  Not 
only  the  Chinese  Communists  but  some  others  may 
think  of  southeast  Asia  as  a  region  of  small,  weak 
states  existing  largely  in  the  shadow  of  the  three 
giant  nations  of  east  Asia — a  sort  of  "Asian  Bal- 
kans" serving  more  as  a  field  for  the  international 
activities  of  other  countries  than  as  a  dynamic 
participant  in  those  activities.  This  view  is  so 
erroneous  and  of  such  potential  danger  to  the 
shaping  of  policy  that  I  should  like  to  devote  a 
few  moments  specifically  to  that  region. 

In  actuality  the  southeast  Asian  states  are  by  no 
means  swaying  helplessly  before  the  blasts  from 
the  outside  world.  Nor  are  they  so  many  peas  in 
a  pod,  to  be  approached  jointly  with  an  identical 
set  of  policies  for  all.  Each  of  the  southeast 
Asian  countries  is  very  much  an  individual  with  a 
personality  of  its  own.  Roughly  half  of  the  re- 
gion consists  of  a  single  nation,  Indonesia,  in 
population  the  sixth  largest  country  on  the  globe 
and  one  which  may  be  competing  with  Japan  for 
fifth  place  within  the  next  decade.  Smaller  than 
Indonesia  are  the  four  states  of  roughly  similar 
size — Burma,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and 
divided  Viet-Nam — each  with  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing population  approximating  that  of  Egypt  or 
Turkey.  The  remaining  four  independent  entities 
of  southeast  Asia* — Malaya,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Singapore — are  of  key  strategic  importance  to  the 
political  and  economic  well-being  of  the  world. 

From  the  90  million  Indonesians  to  the  million 
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or  so  citizens  of  the  new  city-state  of  Singapore, 
the  southeast  Asians  display  an  extraordinary 
variety  in  their  chosen  forms  of  government,  their 
cultures,  the  level  of  their  economic  development, 
and  in  their  national  aspirations.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  they  share  a  number  of  common 
characteristics.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Thai- 
land, all  of  them  have  emerged  from  colonial  status 
within  the  past  15  years  and  their  attitudes  are 
still  strongly  affected  by  the  psychological  after- 
math of  colonialism.  All  except  Singapore  are 
based  on  an  economy  of  subsistence  agriculture, 
which  engages  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  their 
people.  All  are  dependent  on  agricultural  and 
mineral  exports  to  obtain  the  manufactured  goods 
which  their  own  infant  industries  cannot  yet  pro- 
duce in  volume.  All  suffer  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  from  the  byproducts  of  their  newness  as 
nations:  limited  experience  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders,  a  paucity  of  trained  civil  servants  to  staff 
their  administrations,  a  political  party  system  still 
in  the  early  unstable  stages  of  evolution,  and,  at 
times,  a  certain  confusion  as  to  aims  and  goals. 
All  have  also  inherited  to  some  extent  a  problem 
that  continues  to  assume  larger  proportions  as 
the  power  and  ambitions  of  Communist  China 
expand,  that  of  the  commercially  powerful  12 
million  overseas  Chinese  settled  among  them.  Fi- 
nally, all  share  a  fierce  determination  never  again 
to  fall  into  the  role  of  colony  or  satellite  to  another 
power,  whether  that  power  be  European  or  Asian. 

Southeast  Asian  Suspicions  of  the  West 

This  passionate  dedication  to  their  own  inde- 
pendence is  a  chief  component  of  the  most  power- 
ful psychological  force  in  southeast  Asia  today, 
that  of  nationalism.  Basically,  of  course,  nation- 
alism is  simply  a  feeling  of  unity  with  one's  fellow 
citizens,  a  special  pride  in  one's  country,  and  a 
special  dedication  to  its  interests.  In  much  of 
southeast  Asia,  however,  it  has  come  to  encompass 
a  number  of  other  deep-seated  attitudes  and  emo- 
tions that  have  not  all  been  fully  understood  in 
the  West. 

As  one  example  I  might  mention  a  fairly  wide- 
spread southeast  Asian  attitude  toward  capitalism. 
In  several  countries  of  the  region  a  form  of  social- 
ism has  been  proclaimed  as  national  policy.  When 
I  speak  of  capitalism,  the  image  in  my  mind  is, 
of  course,  that  of  our  own  extraordinarily  success- 
ful system  of  free  enterprise.    To  many  an  Indo- 
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nesian,  however,  the  same  word  conjures  up  :| 
totally  different  image,  that  of  alien  control  ol 
his  country's  economy.    Socialism  represents  thj 
recapture  of  this  control  by  his  own  governmen  \ 
and  people.    It  must  be  realized  that,  in  the  con  \ 
text  of  his  own  experience,  his  image  of  capitalisn  \ 
is  valid.    Due  to  various  historical  factors,  capi  j 
talism  in  Indonesia  has  for  centuries  been  the  al  I 
most  exclusive  province  of  foreigners,  Europeai « 
or  Chinese.    For  him  to  be  convinced  that  moden  >| 
capitalism  is  not  exploitative  and  does  not  imph  i 
foreign  domination — that,  to  the  contrary,  it  offer 
the  best  path  toward  economic  independence  an( 
development — will    require    time    and    mutua 
understanding. 

Similar  gulfs  in  understanding  appear  in  othe 
fields.  We  and  the  new  nations  of  southeast  Asif 
have  known  each  other  for  only  a  score  of  years 
a  time  insufficient  to  erase  entirely  a  suspicion  o 
our  motives  which,  however  unfounded,  is  honestb 
held.  During  their  struggles  for  political  inde. 
pendence  many  of  the  southeast  Asian  nationalist 
were  unable  to  look  beyond  that  shining  goal  t< 
see  the  many  vexing  problems  that  continue  tt 
beset  independent  nations.  When  achievement  o: 
their  long-sought  goal  brought  in  its  wake  not  im 
mediate  prosperity  and  stability  but  a  painfu 
often  prolonged  period  of  vexation  and  readjust 
ment,  their  reaction  was  often  one  of  bewilder 
ment.  Unable  to  ascribe  their  difficulties  to  th« 
sacred  cause  of  independence  itself,  some  of  then 
quite  naturally  sought  to  lay  the  blame  elsewhere 
on  the  former  metropolitan  power,  the  prevailing 
capitalist  system,  or  remaining  foreign-ownec 
enterprises.  As  these  institutions  were  predomi 
nantly  of  Western  origin,  the  West  itself  became 
to  an  extent,  a  focus  for  suspicion. 

In  discussing  a  still-existing  southeast  Asiai 
suspicion  toward  the  West,  I  do  not  wish  to  exag 
gerate  its  magnitude.  Most  of  the  southeast  Asiai 
nationalists  are  by  no  means  motivated  by  i 
fanatic  mistrust  of  Western  institutions.  Most  an 
rational  people,  many  of  them  familiar  with  West 
ern  institutions  and  sincerely  anxious  to  adapt  th< 
best  of  those  institutions  to  their  own  societies 
We  must  recognize,  however,  that  our  image  ii 
the  eyes  of  many  southeast  Asians  is  not  that  whicl 
we  hold  toward  ourselves.  At  the  same  time 
through  patience,  understanding,  and  a  sincen 
respect  for  their  individuality,  I  believe  that  wi 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  reconciling  thesi 
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In  their  individual  assessment  of  the  internal 
ind  external  threats  that  menace  their  new  status, 
ind  in  the  ways  they  have  chosen  to  meet  those 
threats,  these  nations  of  southeast  Asia  have  fol- 
owed  widely  diverging  courses.  Thailand  and 
he  Philippines  have  sought  security  through  co- 
>peration  with  other  nations  of  the  free  world  in 
5EATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization], 
[ndonesia,  Burma,  and  Cambodia  have  felt  their 
security  best  served  by  avoiding  such  arrange- 
nents  and  depending  on  a  policy  of  nonalinement 
:or  protection.  It  is  not  our  part  to  criticize  this 
)olicy.  While  we  may  have  well-founded  reserva- 
ions  as  to  the  utility  of  nonalinement  in  fending 
>ff  a  determined  aggressor,  we  fully  respect  the 
'reedom  of  choice  of  those  who  adhere  to  it.  We 
•ecognize  that,  whatever  methods  the  southeast 
\.sian  states  may  select  to  achieve  their  goals,  the 
joals  themselves  are  virtually  identical  to  ours, 
fhey  wish  primarily  to  be  left  in  freedom  from 
•utside  interference  in  order  to  develop  their  own 
nstitutions  in  their  own  way.  Our  own  objectives 
n  the  Far  East  will  be  on  the  way  to  fulfillment 
f  this  wish  is  achieved. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  components  of  the 
^ar  Eastern  world  today:  a  powerful  and  ag- 
;ressive  Communist  China,  a  bastion  of  the  free 
Vorld  in  Japan,  and  a  cordon  of  struggling  new 
lations  attempting  to  shape  their  individual  des- 
inies  in  southeast  Asia.  The  picture  is  one  of 
hcessant  dynamic  change,  in  which  there  are  few 
onstants.  The  direction  that  this  change  will 
ake  can  have  the  most  vital  impact  on  the  entire 
rorld.    Our  own  future  may  well  depend  upon  it. 

omparison  of  Far  East  in  1950  and  1960 

It  is  difficult  to  chart  the  course  of  this  dynamic, 
omplex  world  of  the  Far  East  from  a  study  of 
ay-to-day  events.  Change  follows  change,  crisis 
allows  crisis,  with  such  rapidity  that  earlier 
vents  tend  to  be  erased  from  the  memory.  Per- 
aps  the  best  way  of  illuminating  the  picture  is 
}:>  take  a  substantial  period  of  time,  comparing 
ie  situation  at  its  beginning  and  at  its  end.  One 
If  the  most  tempestuous  decades  in  Far  Eastern 
jistory  has  been  the  one  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
Let  us  take  this  decade  and  compare  the  Far  East 
(f  1950  with  that  of  1960. 

1  From  the  standpoint  of  the  free  world  the  pic- 
are  is  a  mixed  one,  with  failures  to  balance 
1  gainst  successes.   At  the  same  time — and  I  should 


like  to  emphasize  this  point — substantial  progress 
has  been  made.  The  Far  East  is  still,  in  1960, 
an  area  of  tension  and  of  serious  problems.  It  is 
also,  incomparably  more  than  in  1950,  an  area  of 
hope. 

Let  us  recall  briefly  the  situation  10  years  ago. 
The  Chinese  Communists  had  just  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  mainland  and  were  consolidating 
their  grip  over  a  quarter  of  mankind.  The  armies 
of  the  Republic  of  China  had  been  shattered,  and 
their  remnants  were  withdrawn  to  Taiwan. 

Japan  was  still  under  military  occupation,  its 
industries  prostrate,  its  people  totally  dependent 
on  outside  aid  for  their  very  subsistence.  A  start 
had  been  made  in  physical  and  mental  reconstruc- 
tion, but  no  one  could  yet  tell  whether  the  fragile 
structure  of  the  emerging  new  Japan  would  long 
survive  in  the  harsh  climate  of  postwar  Asia. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  the  picture,  was 
equally  bleak.  In  Viet-Nam  the  nationalist  move- 
ment had  seemingly  been  captured  by  the 
Communists. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  had  entered 
on  the  course  of  freedom  and  democracy,  but  its 
still-unseasoned  government  was  facing  a  severe 
trial  in  combating  the  Communist-led  Hukbalahap 
rebellion. 

In  large  parts  of  Burma  virtual  anarchy  pre- 
vailed. Scarcely  had  independence  been  secured 
when  a  brutal  act  of  assassination  wiped  out  much 
of  the  leadership  upon  whom  the  country  de- 
pended, including  its  revered  General  Aung  San. 
Before  their  successors  could  establish  themselves 
in  their  positions,  a  series  of  Communist  and  other 
dissident  uprisings  had  virtually  destroyed  central 
authority.  By  1950  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Burma  extended  little  beyond  the  limits 
of  Rangoon. 

Indonesia  in  1950  was  undergoing  the  difficult 
process  of  dismantling  a  federal  structure  and 
attempting  to  build  a  unitary  state  upon  the  un- 
stable foundations  of  regional  dissidence  and  an 
economy  severely  damaged  by  8  years  of  war, 
revolution,  and  Communist  violence. 

In  Malaya  a  vicious  campaign  of  Communist 
terrorism  was  in  full  sway,  bringing  fear  and 
disruption  and  sapping  the  morale  of  this  rich 
nation. 

In  the  confused  atmosphere  of  the  Far  East  in 
1950  fell  the  massive  shock  of  the  Korean  war  in 
June.    The  future  of  free  Asia  looked  dim  indeed. 
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This  was  the  Far  East  a  decade  ago.  The  land- 
marks of  the  subsequent  10  years  are  familiar  to 
all  of  us:  tlie  Japanese  peace  treaty,  Panmunjom, 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  the  Manila  or  SEATO  Pact,  the 
Bandung  Conference,  Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands, 
Tibet,  and  Laos.  Some  of  these  events  can  be 
counted  as  advances  toward  our  objectives,  others 
as  a  step  backward.  All  played  their  part  in 
shaping  the  Asia  of  1960.  By  comparing  this 
new  Asia,  the  Asia  of  1960,  with  that  of  1950  we 
can  determine  its  progress  over  the  decade. 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  of  the  central 
facts  of  the  past  10  years :  the  emergence  of  Com- 
munist China  as  the  dominant  power  of  the  Asian 
mainland.  To  complete  the  story,  however,  we 
should  note  that  the  decade  has  not  been  one  of 
untrammeled  success  for  that  regime.  The  con- 
solidation of  its  hold  over  the  Chinese  people  has 
produced  deep  internal  resentment  and  dissatis- 
faction. It  has  pushed  its  borders  forward 
through  the  destruction  of  Tibetan  autonomy  and 
the  creation  of  a  satellite  state  in  north  Viet-Nam, 
as  well  as  by  nibbling  at  the  boundaries  of  Burma 
and  India.  But  there  it  has  been  halted.  The 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  continues  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  Communist  domination  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  threatened  expansion  of 
Chinese  Communist  power  into  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  and  Laos  has  been  averted.  Equally 
significant,  the  open  revelation  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist methods  and  objectives  has  led  to  a  grow- 
ing awakening  and  revulsion  on  the  part  of  free 
Asia,  a  decisive  turning  away  from  the  regime. 

There  are  also  positive  achievements  of  the  free 
world  during  the  decade  we  are  considering.  For 
example,  Japan  has  performed  one  of  the  miracles 
of  modern  times,  rebuilding  its  shattered  economy 
with  a  speed  and  energy  unforeseeable  in  1950,  cre- 
ating a  stable  and  democratic  political  environ- 
ment, and  emerging  as  a  mainstay  of  responsible 
freedom  in  Asia,  with  the  greatest  industrial  con- 
centration and  pool  of  highly  skilled  labor  east 
of  the  Urals.  In  the  process  it  has  provided  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  with  a 
graphic  and  exhilarating  example  of  the  fact  that 
rapid  economic  progress  need  not  involve  state 
controls  and  totalitarian  techniques.  The  facto- 
ries of  Japan  are  booming.  Its  people  have  en- 
tered the  threshold  of  a  new  level  of  material 
welfare  and  responsible  democracy.    The  lie  has 
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been  given  in  most  decisive  terms  to  one  of  the 
chief  dogmas  of  communism. 

In  other  countries  of  the  Far  East  many  of 
the  gloomy  portents  of  1950  have  also  been 
confounded. 

In  Burma  there  has  been  a  remarkable  im- 
provement in  security  and  stability.  A  number 
of  serious  problems  remain  to  be  solved,  but  the 
contrast  between  1950  and  1960  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  in  Asia. 

In  the  Philippines  the  Hukbalahap  rebellion 
was  resolved  by  the  wise  measures  of  President 
Magsaysay.  The  country  still  faces  major  prob- 
lems, primarily  of  an  economic  nature.  Anyone 
who  has  experienced  the  exuberant,  positive  at- 
tachment to  democracy  which  characterizes  the 
Filipino  people,  however,  can  feel  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  overcome  these 
problems. 

In  Malaya  Communist  terrorism  has  been  vir- 
tually  eliminated.  The  nation  has  achieved  in- 
dependence in  an  atmosphere  of  prosperity  and 
freedom. 

In  Viet-Nam  the  courage  of  a  great  leader, 
President  Diem,  and  the  dynamism  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  overcoming  odds  which  seemed 
insuperable  a  few  years  ago  in  the  creation  of 
this  new  and  vital  state. 

In  Indonesia,  which  I  have  come  to  know  more 
intimately  in  the  last  2  years  than  the  other  coun- 
tries of  which  I  speak,  the  course  of  the  past 
decade  has  encompassed  the  whole  of  the  country's 
history  as  an  independent  nation.  At  its  incep- 
tion the  new  nation  faced  unique  problems  of 
geography  and  ethnic  disunity,  seriously  exacer- 
bated by  the  stresses  of  a  long  and  bitter  revolu- 
tion. We  cannot  pretend  that  these  difficult  prob- 
lems have  yet  been  solved.  Their  continuation  has 
led  to  an  increasing  strain  on  the  country's  econ- 
omy, which,  in  turn,  has  brought  forth  still  more 
problems.  There  are,  however,  firm  grounds  for 
hope  that  the  turning  point  may  be  approaching, 
that  Indonesia  may  master  its  problems  and  go 
on  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  its  rich  land 
and  gentle,  friendly  people.  The  nation  is  still 
seeking  to  establish  its  own  identity,  an  identity 
which  will  be  a  reflection  not  of  any  external 
society  but  of  its  own  soul.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  Indonesia  during  the  past  decade 
is  that,  despite  crises  which  could  have  demoral- 
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ized  many  a  more  mature  state,  the  nation  is  still 
able  to  pursue  its  search  with  vigor. 

Need  for  Continuing  Vigilance 

This,  then,  is  the  Far  East  in  1960,  the  base 
from  which  we  venture  into  the  still-unknown 
world  of  the  coming  decade.  If  we  compare  it 
with  the  base  from  which  we  entered  into  the 
decade  of  the  1950's,  I  believe  we  have  grounds  for 
satisfaction  and  cautious  optimism.  Viewed  in 
a  10-year  perspective,  the  Eed  tide  is  ebbing  in  the 
Far  East.  It  might  not  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  much  vaunted  "wave  of  the  future"  has 
lapped  at  the  shores  of  Asia  and  is  becoming  a 
wave  of  the  past.  The  adventures  of  Communist 
China  in  Tibet,  Laos,  India,  and  Burma  have 
aroused  Asians  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  Com- 
munist danger.  Communist  goals,  too,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  widely  understood.  The  Com- 
munist lure  of  land  to  the  tiller  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  tragic  myth.  Instead,  the  peasant  under  the 
Chinese  brand  of  communism  has  become  an  in- 
stitutionalized factory  hand  with  no  family  life 
of  his  own. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
deadly  trap  of  complacency.  The  primary  source 
of  the  current  stresses  in  the  Far  East  remains 
Communist  China,  and  the  advance  it  has  made 
in  increased  power  and  seeming  prestige  matches 
the  progress  made  by  the  free  nations  on  main- 
land China's  periphery.  We  must  remember  that 
the  measurable  progress  we  have  made  toward 
achievement  of  many  of  our  objectives  in  the  Far 
East  has  been  the  result  of  sustained  effort,  a 
continuing  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
A.merican  taxpayer,  and  even  the  expenditure 
of  American  lives.  The  fact  that  we  are  making 
progress  should  be  the  signal  for  not  only  continu- 
ing vigilance  but  even  greater  effort  to  consolidate 
xnd  expand  that  progress.  The  case  Ambassador 
[Ellsworth]  Bunker  has  made  for  our  aid  pro- 
gram in  India 3  can  be  repeated  with  varying  em- 
phasis for  every  country  in  Asia. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Asia  is  a  dynamic  world. 
Only  a  sustained,  dynamic  approach  to  its  prob- 
lems and  its  potentialities  will  achieve  our  objec- 
tive of  a  free  community  of  nations,  each  living 
in  the  security  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
polerance.  And  until  that  objective  is  achieved, 
iwe  cannot  consider  our  own  nation  as  secure. 


President  Sets  Date 
for  Visit  to  Portugal 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  26 

In  connection  with  the  previously  announced 
visit  of  President  Eisenhower  to  Portugal,1  a  date 
has  now  been  agreed  upon.  President  Eisen- 
hower will  arrive  at  Lisbon  on  the  morning  of 
May  23  and  depart  on  May  24.  These  dates  were 
selected  in  the  expectation  that  the  summit  con- 
ference will  have  ended  by  that  time.  Should  the 
conference  continue  beyond  the  dates  of  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Portugal,  however,  President  Eisen- 
hower either  will  return  to  Paris  or,  if  domestic 
requirements  make  this  impossible,  will  request 
Vice  President  Nixon  to  represent  the  United 
States  for  the  remainder  of  the  conference. 


U.S.    Reiterates   Policy   on   Travel 
of  Newsmen  to  Communist  China 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  203  dated  April  20 

A  year  ago  the  Department  of  State,  in  announc- 
ing the  extension  of  the  validation  of  passports  of 
American  correspondents  to  travel  to  Communist 
China,  stated:2 

.  .  .  the  Department  has  repeatedly  made  it  clear 
that,  if  any  bona  fide  Chinese  Communist  newspaperman 
should  apply  for  a  visa,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  recommending  to  the  Attorney  General 
a  waiver  under  the  law  so  that  a  visa  could  be  granted. 
Not  one  Chinese  Communist  correspondent  has  yet  filed 
an  application.  American  law  does  not  permit  the  De- 
partment to  do  what  the  Chinese  Communists  demand, 
which  is  to  agree  in  advance  to  admit  an  equal  number  of 
Chinese  Communists,  even  before  their  identities  are 
known  to  us.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  were  indeed 
interested  in  reciprocity,  they  would  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Chinese  newsmen  apply  for  visas. 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  the  Department : 

1.  Added  two  more  to  the  list  of  the  30  American 
news  organizations  authorized  to  send  one  repre- 
sentative each  to  Communist  China,  bringing  the 
total  to  32; 

2.  Eemoved  from  the  validation  the  reference 
to  the  Communist-controlled  portions  of  China, 


J  "See  p.  776. 
iVIay   76,   7960 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11, 1960,  p.  556. 
a  Bulletin  of  May  11,  1959,  p.  673. 
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which  reference  several  American  newsmen  had 
indicated  might  militate  against  their  receiving  a 
visa  to  enter  Communist  China.  These  passports 
now  have  no  time  limitation  other  than  the  periods 
for  which  they  are  normally  valid. 

In  the  same  year,  despite  U.S.  initiatives : 

a.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  not  granted  a 
single  visa  to  an  American  correspondent  to  enter 
Communist  China. 

b.  Not  a  single  Communist  Chinese  correspond- 
ent has  filed  an  application  for  an  American  visa 
to  enter  the  United  States. 

c.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  continued  to 
insist  that,  if  there  is  to  be  travel  of  newsmen  to 
each  other's  countries,  an  agreement  must  be  an- 
nounced for  this  purpose.  This  agreement  must 
promise  "equal  and  reciprocal  treatment." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  has 
never  had  such  an  agreement  with  any  other  coun- 
try. Nor  has  the  Peiping  regime  apparently 
found  it  necessary  to  conclude  such  an  agreement, 
even  with  those  countries  where  it  has  no  diplo- 
matic relations  and  where  journalists  of  its  official 
New  China  News  Agency  operate,  i.e.  France  and 
Cuba.  It  is  obvious  that  Peiping  is  seeking  to  use 
the  issue  of  news  representatives  in  an  effort  to 
force  the  United  States  into  a  formal  agreement  to 
improve  the  prestige  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime. 

The  U.S.  position  is  simply  that  ample  provi- 
sions already  exist  under  the  law  to  permit  the 
"equal  and  reciprocal"  travel  of  newsmen  to 
each  country.  The  fact  that  the  Peiping  regime 
has  not  yet  allowed  any  of  their  journalists  to 
apply  for  a  U.S.  visa  casts  substantial  doubt  on 
their  professed  concern  for  reciprocity.  In  July 
1959  one  American  news  representative  was  re- 
fused a  visa  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  "not 
convenient  at  this  time."  It  is  also  known  that 
the  requests  of  several  reputable  free- world  jour- 
nalists other  than  American  have  been  either 
turned  down  or  ignored  in  recent  months.  There- 
fore, on  the  basis  of  the  situation  as  of  today, 
the  Department  of  State  is  obliged  to  conclude 
that  Communist  China,  despite  its  statements,  has 
no  serious  interest  at  this  time  in  either  the  travel 
of  its  own  newsmen  to  the  United  States  or  the 
travel  of  American  newsmen  to  the  China  main- 
land.   The  representatives  of  this  Government 
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will,  however,  continue  to  press  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  problem  with  representatives  of 
the  Peiping  regime  whenever  the  occasion  presents 
itself. 

The  32  American  news  organizations,  accred- 
ited by  the  Department  on  the  basis  of  the  estab- 
lished criteria  announced  on  August  22,  1957,3 
namely,  that  they  had  demonstrated  sufficient 
interest  in  foreign  news  coverage  to  maintain  at 
least  one  full-time  American  correspondent  over- 
seas and  that  they  wished  to  be  represented  in 
Communist  China  for  6  months  or  longer,  are 
the  following: 

American  Broadcasting  Company,  American 
Universities  Field  Service,  Associated  Press, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.,  Den- 
ver Post,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Fairchild 
Publications,  Inc.,  McGraw-Hill,  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation Service,  Inc.,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Reader's  Digest,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  The  Sun  (Baltimore), 
Time,  Inc.,  United  Press  International,  U.S.,  News 
and  World  Report,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc. 


Secretary  Supports  Closer  Ties 
Between  U.S.  and  Japan 

Following  is  a  message  from  Secretary  Herter 
which  was  read  by  J.  Graham  Parsons,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  New  York  City,  on  April 
27  during  that  city's  ceremony  inaugurating  its 
sister-city  affiliation  with  Tokyo. 

Press  release  220  dated  April  27 

In  this  centennial  year  of  United  States- 
Japanese  diplomatic  relations  I  am  delighted  to 
send  my  warmest  wishes  to  the  Tokyo-New  York 
affiliation  ceremony. 

I  join  Mayor  [Robert  F.]  Wagner  and  the  citi- 
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zens  of  New  York  in  offering  a  hearty  welcome 
to  Governor  [Ryutaro]  Azuma  and  the  distin- 
guished Japanese  delegation  who  are  here  to  rep- 
resent the  citizens  of  Tokyo. 
The  ties  you  are  establishing  today  between  the 


peoples  of  these  two  great  cities  will  serve  to 
bring  even  closer  together  the  peoples  of  our  two 
nations  and  to  encourage  our  efforts  to  advance 
and  prosper  in  peace  and  friendship.  In  this 
most  important  work  you  have  my  sincere  support. 


The  Citizen  and  Foreign  Policy 


by  John  W.  Hanes,  Jr. 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 1 


Some  years  ago  it  might  have  been  thought  re- 
markable that  a  group  of  businessmen  meeting  in 
'convention  should  have  any  interest  in  our  for- 
eign affairs.  Today  it  would  be  remarkable  if  you 
did  not,  for  there  is  no  other  subject  which  so 
intimately  affects  your  lives,  your  taxes,  and  the 
future  of  your  children — or  whether  they  will 
have  a  future. 

The  year  1960  will  bring  forth  ample  political 
debate  on  every  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy 
toward  individual  countries.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
intend  to  speak  on  current  affairs.  Rather,  I 
would  like  to  try  this  morning  to  outline  the 
broad  course  of  our  foreign  relations  in  the  hope 
that  this  may  give  some  sense  of  perspective. 

John  Foster  Dulles  outlined  the  foundations 
of  our  foreign  policy  as  simply  as  I  have  ever 
seen  done.    He  said : 2 

United  States  foreign  policy  is  designed  to  protect  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
national field.  It  is  based  upon  certain  facts  and 
convictions : 

(a)  That  the  peoples  of  the  world  universally  desire 
the  elimination  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  a  just 
peace ; 

(b)  That  the  designs  of  aggressive  Communist  im- 
perialism pose  a  continuous  threat  to  every  nation  of 

\  the  free  world,  including  our  own ; 

(c)  That  the  security  of  this  nation  can  be  maintained 
;  only  by  the  spiritual,  economic,  and  military  strength  of 
the  free  world,  with  this  nation  a  powerful  partner 
'  committed  to  this  purpose ; 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Association  of 
| Hosiery  Manufacturers  at  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Apr.  21  (press 
release  204  dated  Apr.  20). 

*  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1958,  p.  1035. 


(d)  That  change  is  the  law  of  life,  for  nations  as 
well  as  for  men,  and  that  no  political,  economic,  or  social 
system  survives  unless  it  proves  its  continuing  worth  in 
the  face  of  ever-changing  circumstances ; 

(e)  That  the  effectiveness  of  our  collective-security 
measures  depends  upon  the  economic  advancement  of  the 
less  developed  parts  of  the  free  world,  which  strengthens 
their  purpose  and  ability  to  sustain  their  independence; 

(f)  That  in  all  international  associations  and  combi- 
nations within  the  free  world,  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member,  it  considers  all  nations,  including  itself,  as 
equals.  The  sovereignty  of  no  nation  will  ever  be  limited 
or  diminished  by  any  act  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  this 
list  is  that  only  one  of  the  six  points  refers  directly 
to  Communist  aggression. 

This  is  important,  not  because  the  threat  should 
be  minimized  but  because  too  many  people,  when 
they  think  about  foreign  policy,  never  get  beyond 
that  particular  point.  To  do  so,  however,  is  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  positive  goals  for  our 
foreign  policy  and  equally  to  condemn  ourselves 
to  a  policy  of  defense  against  the  initiatives  of 
others.  Any  such  policy  would  indeed  be  a  sterile 
and  hopeless  one. 

The  Era  of  Change 

In  my  opinion  the  most  basic  point  of  all  is 
"that  change  is  the  law  of  life,  for  nations  as  well 
as  for  men,  and  that  no  political,  economic,  or 
social  system  survives  unless  it  proves  its  con- 
tinuing worth  in  the  face  of  ever-changing 
circumstances." 

This  era,  as  no  other  in  recorded  history,  is  the 
era  of  sudden  and  basic  change.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  there  have  always  been  forces  of 
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change.  The  course  of  history  has  been  deter- 
mined by  whether  such  changes  could  be  absorbed, 
and  therefore  came  peacefully,  or  whether  they 
demanded  more  flexibility  than  the  particular  so- 
ciety involved  was  capable  of  showing,  in  which 
case  they  came  violently  by  war  or  revolution. 
This  is  a  historic  pattern  and  is  fundamentally 
not  different  today.  What  is  different,  however, 
are  two  factors. 

First,  never  before  in  history  has  the  state  of 
transportation,  communications,  and  technology 
been  sufficient  to  permit  the  forces  of  change  to 
affect  more  than  a  relatively  small  area  of  the 
world  at  any  one  time.  Today  the  implications 
and  every  effect  of  the  great  forces  of  change  are 
immediately  global. 

Second,  never  before  in  history  have  there  been 
more  than  one,  or  occasionally  two,  fundamental 
forces  of  change  operating  at  any  one  time  to 
alter  the  fabric  of  society.  Today  there  are  at 
least  four  which  I  think  are  clearly  identifiable. 

Let  us  then  consider  these  forces  of  change,  for 
plainly  they  are  the  challenge  which  underlies  our 
foreign  policy  and,  indeed,  our  national  survival. 
How  clearly  we  understand  this  challenge  will 
determine  whether  our  country  will  remain  free 
in  peace  or  whether  it  will  increasingly  slip  down- 
ward toward  a  position  of  ultimate  encirclement 
and  war  or  subjugation. 

International  Communism 

The  movement  of  international  communism  is 
certainly  one  of  the  great  forces  of  change.  With- 
in 43  years  a  small  group  of  violent  men,  starting 
in  Russia,  has  seized  control  of  all  or  major  parts 
of  17  nations,  with  nearly  1  billion  people.  As 
a  result,  the  great  central  landmass  from  East 
Germany  to  the  Pacific  became  Communist- 
controlled. 

The  Soviet  military  power  base  and  potential 
for  aggression  and  domination  is  enormous.  All 
its  resources  are  centrally  controlled  and  used  to 
achieve  the  original  goal  of  world  conquest. 

Soviet  communism,  of  course,  is  no  longer  a 
true  revolution.  Its  theory  has  been  destroyed 
because  it  was  based  on  the  inequities  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  as  it  existed  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  fact  that  capitalism  has 
long  since  eliminated  these  evils,  and  has  gone 
on  to  provide  every  element  of  our  society  with 
a  full  life  beyond  anything  in  the  experience  of 
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history,  has  given  a  proof  of  error  and  a  contrast 
which  the  Communists  find  intolerable. 

The  experience  of  more  than  40  years  of  ruler- 
ship  in  Russia  has  transformed  the  Communist 
leaders  from  revolutionaries  into  overlords  and 
has  given  them  one  of  the  most  monolithic  vested 
interests  in  history  to  protect  from  any  new  revo- 
lution. The  combination  of  these  facts  with  a 
modern  technology  has  made  international  com- 
munism today  the  most  oppressive  reactionary 
force  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 

This  does  not  prevent  communism  from  utiliz- 
ing the  mask  of  revolution  as  one  of  its  most 
effective  disguises. 

International  communism  is  implacably  hostile 
to  the  freedom  of  men  everywhere,  but  this  is  not 
universally  recognized  in  unsophisticated  coun-' 
tries  where  there  are  few  standards  of  comparison 
or  valid  grounds  for  judgment.  To  many  of  these 
countries,  the  Soviet  Union — a  country  which  only 
40  years  ago  was  seemingly  as  backward  industri- 
ally and  economically  as  they  themselves  are  to- 
day— stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  progress  which  can 
be  made  in  bringing  economic  advancement  to  an  j 
underdeveloped  country.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
true,  the  terrible  price  which  has  been  paid  for 
this  "progress,"  in  human  lives,  in  individual 
dignity  and  personal  freedom,  is  often  unknown ; 
but  the  technical  achievements  which  the  Soviets 
advertise  so  loudly  are  very  well  known  indeed. 

In  most  of  these  countries  highly  organized 
Communist  parties  work  skillfully  to  exploit  the 
fiction  that  communism  alone  shows  the  quick  way 
to  progress  and  productivity.  This  illusion  makes 
communism  doubly  dangerous,  for  it  allows  it 
not  only  to  operate  as  a  force  of  change  in  itself 
but  also  to  seek  to  incorporate  all  other  forces  of 
change  toward  its  own  ends.  Its  requirements 
seem  simple  when  stated  in  words :  they  are  only 
that  all  the  resources  of  a  society — of  which  human 
beings  are  just  another  one — be  controlled  and 
directed  in  accordance  with  a  master  plan  to  assure 
conformity  of  thought  and  act  and  eliminate  the 
discords  inherent  in  a  society  which  gives  freedom 
of  choice  to  the  individual. 

It  is  our  challenge  to  demonstrate  the  funda- 
mental horror  of  what  this  means — and  that  it  is 
neither  the  only  nor  the  true  path  to  progress. 

The  New  Nationalism 

The  second  great  element  of  change  in  the  world 
today  is  the  march  toward  political  and  economic 
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freedom  of  colonial  peoples.  Since  World  War  II, 
24  new  nations  with  a  population  of  800  million 
people  have  achieved  political  independence.  In 
Africa  alone,  the  single  year  1960  may  produce 
as  many  as  7  new  independent  states.  The  United 
Nations  was  created  in  1945  with  51  member  na- 
tions. Twenty  years  later,  there  will  probably 
be  at  least  100  independent  countries  in  its  as- 
sembly, one-third  of  them  African.  One  billion 
more  people  responsible  for  their  own  political 
destiny — but  also  powerfully  affecting  ours. 

This  great  force  of  change,  this  "new  national- 
ism," is  a  force  which  we,  of  all  peoples,  should  not 
fear,  since  its  basic  motivations  are  the  same  as 
those  which  brought  liberty  and  nationhood  to  us. 
And  yet  it  may  hold  great  potential  dangers  for 
us  if  our  leadership  and  understanding  are  not 
sufficient  to  recognize  its  implications,  to  satisfy 
its  legitimate  aspirations,  and  to  guide  its  develop- 
ing influence  into  channels  consistent  with  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  with  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  the  new 
nations  themselves. 

The  new  nationalism  is  found,  of  course,  pri- 
marily in  countries  which  have  only  just  emerged 
from  the  colonial  rule  of  the  Western  World. 
These  countries  tend  to  share  certain  attitudes. 
They  are  suspicious  of  the  former  colonial  powers ; 
and  this  suspicion  is  often  generalized  into  a 
suspicion  of  the  entire  Western  World,  including 
the  United  States.  They  may  be  unskilled  in  con- 
ducting their  own  affairs,  but  they  are  fiercely 
resentful  of  any  implication  that  they  are  unable 
to  do  so.  They  are  jealously  proud  of  their  new 
independence  and  often  feel  that  it  must  be  con- 
tinually demonstrated  by  actions  displeasing  or 
inimical  to  other  states,  preferably  powerful  West- 
ern states  which  are  identified  with  the  colonial 
past. 

All  these  reactions,  while  understandable,  are 
dangerous — dangerous  to  us  and  dangerous  to  the 
new  nations  themselves.  For  it  is  at  this  point 
i  that  international  communism  can  sometimes 
tempt  the  unwary  into  a  seemingly  harmless  alli- 
ance by  vigorously  supporting  the  most  extreme 
nationalism.  The  fatal  extent  of  the  political  and 
'  economic  infiltration  which  the  Communists  carry 
iout  under  this  cover  may  only  become  apparent 
,  too  late. 

It  must  be  a  prime  objective  of  American  for- 
eign policy  that  the  force  and  the  potential  of 


the  new  nationalism  should  develop  in  freedom, 
that  the  dawn  of  independence  not  be  merely  a 
brief  interval  of  light  between  colonialism  and 
the  long  night  of  Communist  domination. 

The  March  of  Science 

The  third  great  force  of  change  is,  of  course,  the 
scientific  revolution  which  we  characterize  loosely 
as  the  "nuclear  age."  The  discoveries  of  the  past 
20  years  exceed,  in  their  potential  impact  upon 
human  life,  all  the  developments  of  all  the  thou- 
sands of  preceding  years  of  human  history.  The 
implications  of  the  atom  alone  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation— unlimited,  unending  power  for  peace  that 
could  create  a  world  without  want ;  or  unlimitable, 
all-ending  power  for  war  that  could  produce  a 
world  without  life. 

Science  has  offered  us  life  and  health  and  old 
age  where  formerly  was  sickness  and  disease  and 
death.  These  blessings  have  come  inextricably 
mixed  with  the  new  specter  of  overpopulation. 
Every  triumph  in  the  laboratory  spawns  new 
problems  in  applying  it  to  the  affairs  of  men; 
and  each  one  challenges  the  ability  of  existing 
social  institutions  to  meet  this  ever-quickening 
tempo  of  change. 

Our  first  halting  steps  into  outer  space  are  not 
less  significant  for  the  future.  Today  it  is  me- 
chanical satellites  and  missiles  on  the  fringes  of 
our  own  world's  atmosphere.  But  I  expect  that 
many  of  us  will  see  the  tomorrow  when  men  travel 
to  other  worlds  than  our  own.  What  this  will 
mean,  we  can  sense  but  dimly.  But  that  its  mean- 
ing will  be  one  of  infinite  change  we  cannot  doubt. 

The  Conflict  of  Ideas 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fourth  great  current  of 
change  in  the  world  which  we  must  not  under- 
estimate simply  because  it  is  not  new  and  we  are 
close  to  it.  That  is  the  force  of  Western  demo- 
cratic thought  with  its  tradition  of  intellectual  and 
personal  liberty.  It  does  not  involve  intimidation 
or  fear.  It  holds  forth  the  hope  of  achieving  by 
peaceful  means  man's  noblest  aspiration :  the  prog- 
ress under  law  of  the  individual  toward  a  fuller 
life  in  freedom. 

This  great  force  of  change  has  within  it  just 
as  great  a  potential  dynamic  as  any  of  the  other 
three  which  I  have  mentioned.  And  we  must 
recognize  this  clearly:  whether  that  potential  is 
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to  be  realized  in  the  world  of  today  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  that  has  been  inherited  by  the 
United  States.  And  now  we  have  come  full 
circle;  for  how  that  responsibility  is  or  is  not 
carried  out,  is,  by  definition,  United  States  foreign 
policy. 

I  turn  now  to  the  major  outlines  of  that  policy. 

The  Organization  of  Peace 

The  basic  objective  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to 
safeguard  the  United  States;  and  the  method  to 
which  we  have  undoubtedly  devoted  our  most 
intensive  effort  is  the  creation  of  a  world  where 
peace  with  justice  is  firmly  established— what 
might  be  called  the  organization  of  peace. 

This  takes  many  forms.  The  United  Nations 
is,  of  course,  a  fundamental  structure  in  building 
a  world  society  based  on  law,  and  therefore  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  is  a  basic  part  of  our 
foreio-n  policy.  The  United  Nations  has  both 
strengths  and  limitations.  Our  policy  recognizes 
both. 

There  are  also  power  factors  and  relationships 
today,  as  there  always  have  been,  which  exist  out- 
side any  formal  structure.  The  forthcoming 
summit  meeting,  and  similar  negotiations  among 
states  which  have  preceded  it  over  the  years,  are 
recognitions  of  this  pragmatic  fact. 

The  purpose  of  any  international  mechanism, 
whether  it  be  called  a  United  Nations  or  a  sum- 
mit conference  or  an  exchange  of  ambassadors, 
is  to  provide  a  method  whereby  countries  may 
understand  each  other's  real  needs  and  motives 
and  goals  and  work  out  methods  by  which  these 
can  be  reconciled  in  peace.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
traditional  use  of  such  mechanisms;  and  it  is  still 
the  use  which  we  make  of  them. 

We  are  well  aware  that  communism  frequently 
seeks  to  use  them  merely  as  weapons  to  achieve 
world  domination.  There  have  been  occasions, 
before  this  was  well  understood,  when  communism 
has  been  successful  in  perverting  these  peaceful 
processes  to  its  ends.  But  we  have  found  that, 
if  our  objectives  are  modest  and  our  methods 
prudent,  we,  too,  can  have  successes.  We  have 
been  able  to  make  self-enforcing  agreements  with 
the  Communists  which  have  enhanced  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  and  have  not  furthered  the  aims  of 
Communist  imperialism.  Such  agreements  are 
not  easy  to  come  by,  and  they  must  be  guaranteed 
by  more  than  promises.    But  with  patience  and 
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persistence  they  are  possible.  Indeed,  in  the! 
present  circumstances  of  a  world  haunted  by  the 
shadow  of  nuclear  devastation,  it  is  clear  why  we 
seek  every  proper  opportunity  to  explore  differ- 
ences and  to  find  tolerable  methods  of  accom- 
modation, however  tedious  and  frustrating  the 
path. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  motivated  by  necessity  and 
perseverance  rather  than  by  any  naive  belief  that 
communism  has  somehow  changed  its  nature  or 
its  goals,  that  we  approach  the  coming  summit 
negotiations— and  the  probable  succession  of 
negotiations  of  all  types  that  will  follow  over 
coming  months  and  years. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Alliance 

Since  we  recognize,  however,  that  neither  in-, 
stitutions  such  as  the  United  Nations  nor  nego- 
tiations at  the  summit  can  in  themselves  depend-, 
ably  safeguard  the  peace  or  guarantee  our  own: 
freedom,  we  must  and  do  build  strength  elsewhere.. 

The  first  place  we  build  is  in  our  own  Military 
Establishment.  It  will  remain  an  absolute  pre-: 
requisite  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world, 
to  the  preservation  of  our  nation,  and  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  diplomacy  that  our  military  power  be 
second  to  none. 

Our  armed  strength  today,  however,  is  far  more 
than  national,  and  our  Military  Establishment  is 
charged  with  a  trust  for  the  security  of  many 
other  nations.  It  is  dependent,  in  turn,  for  its 
effective  functioning  upon  their  cooperation. 

The  means  by  which  we  practice  this  coopera- 
tion is  our  worldwide  system  of  alliances  under 
which  the  United  States  has  made  cooperative  de- 
fense treaties  with  42  other  nations. 

This  system  has  two  great  purposes.  The  first 
is  to  set  up  a  political  warning  system  designed 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  Communist  miscalcu- 
lation as  to  our  intent  and  our  resolution— miscal- 
culation which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  many  of 
the  wars  of  the  past. 

This  worldwide  barrier  along  the  periphery  of 
the  Communist  world  precludes  the  chance  that 
Bed  armies  will  conquer  the  free  nations  one  by 
one.  It  has  been  erected  despite  enormous  diffi- 
culties. And  it  is  a  very  great  accomplishment 
indeed. 

Our  collective  security  arrangements  are  sup- 
ported and  made  workable  by  our  Mutual  Security 
Program  of  military  aid.     Approximately  one- 
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half  of  the  roughly  $3*4  billion  that  we  spend  on 
mutual  security  each  year  goes  for  military  hard- 
ware and  direct  military  assistance  to  our  allies. 

But  the  system  of  collective  defense  that  the 
free  nations  have  built  is  not  just  a  United  States 
gift  to  the  world.  Other  nations  contribute  im- 
portantly. They  provide  bases  which  greatly  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent  power. 
They  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  ground  forces — 
the  12  nations  which  receive  most  of  our  defense 
support  maintain  3  million  men  under  arms.  They 
provide  what  is  most  important  of  all — a  coura- 
geous will  to  resist  powerful  forces  which  knock 
threateningly  at  their  very  doorstep. 

Originally  our  collective  defense  arrangements 
were  thought  of  as  purely  military  alliances.  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  developments  of  our  time, 
however,  has  been  the  growth  of  these  alliances, 
notably  NATO  [North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation], into  effective  means  for  close  political  and 
economic  cooperation  without  abandonment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  members. 

This  system  we  are  helping  to  build  is,  there- 
fore, no  mere  temporary  expedient.  It  is  a  con- 
structive evolution  which  should  persist  until 
such  time  as  an  international  rule  of  law  can  be 
established  that  is  universal,  enforceable,  and 
dependable. 

The  Economic  Dimension 

I  have  spoken  so  far  primarily  of  our  political 
and  military  arrangements.  They  have  formed 
the  shield  to  meet  and  largely  to  absorb  the  shock 
of  overt  Communist  military  and  political  aggres- 
sion which  has  characterized  the  decade  and  a 
half  just  past.  However,  these  more  traditional 
instruments  of  foreign  policy  may  maintain 
peace,  but  they  do  not  by  themselves  build  peace 
in  the  changing  world  of  today.  They  do  not  meet 
he  problems  of  poverty  and  hunger  and  illness 
that  beset  three- fourths  of  the  world's  population 
Mid  thereby  press  upon  the  stability  both  of  the 
aew  nations  and  of  all  political  institutions. 

For  these  reasons  our  diplomacy  has  devised  a 
aew  dimension  of  economic  assistance. 

There  ai-e  strong  moral  and  humanitarian  rea- 
sons for  these  programs  which  seek  to  raise  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  above  the  level  of 
subsistence.  Freedom  and  democracy  and  indi- 
vidual dignity  can  hardly  be  meaningful  concepts 
po  a  man  whose  children  are  starving,  or  dying  of 
jja  disease  which  he  knows  can  be  cured. 


But  there  are  equally  compelling  reasons  of 
practicality  for  our  assistance.  If  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  should  turn  to  communism  in  a 
mistaken  effort  to  speed  their  development,  our 
own  security  would  be  gravely  endangered.  As 
parts  of  a  worldwide  bloc  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic hostility,  they  could  submerge  us.  Free  and 
prosperous,  these  same  countries  represent  both  a 
source  of  vitally  needed  raw  materials  for  our 
economy  and  a  limitless  potential  market  for  our 
trade. 

One  rather  rueful  indication  of  the  success  of 
our  programs  is  the  recent  copying  of  them  by 
the  Communists.  In  the  past  6  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  given  $2%  billion  worth  of  military 
and  economic  aid  to  countries  outside  the  Soviet 
bloc.  This  aid  has  been  carefully  concentrated 
in  about  a  dozen  politically  key  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  These  are  areas  of 
the  world  where  history  and  economics  have  com- 
bined to  make  Soviet  aid  offers  attractive  to  a 
degree  not  well  understood  by  Americans. 

Sixty-five  countries,  with  a  population  of  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half,  have  an  average  per  capita  income 
of  less  than  $200  per  year.  The  annual  per  capita 
income  of  the  United  States  is  $2,700.  The  great 
mass  of  humanity  who  "have  not" — once  apathetic 
in  its  ignorance  of  any  other  life — now  knows  of 
this  great  disparity.  The  fledgling  governments 
in  the  new  lands  recognize  that  they  can  survive 
only  if  they  satisfy — and  quickly — the  explosive 
demand  for  a  better  life  which  has  been  kindled 
everywhere  throughout  the  underdeveloped  world. 
They  also  know  that  this  means — in  addition  to 
their  own  effort,  however  great — that  they  must 
have  capital  investment  and  technical  assistance 
from  abroad. 

They  fully  intend  to  get  these  things.  They 
will  get  them  wherever  and  however  they  can. 

These  are  the  economic  reasons  that  communism 
and  nationalism  can  become  dangerously  inter- 
twined, and  it  is  the  active  intent  of  the  Commu- 
nists that  they  shall  do  so.  Do  not  underestimate 
the  resources  which  Soviet  Russia  can  apply  to 
this  economic  battle.  The  gross  national  product 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  Communist  China,  is 
about  $400  billion  a  year,  and  rising. 

However,  our  own  assets,  if  we  use  them  wisely, 
are  also  immense. 

We  have  been  hopeful  that  other  peoples  might 
regard  with  favor  and  adopt  our  essential  institu- 
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tions.  We  have  never  sought  by  force  or  subver- 
sion to  remold  the  world  in  our  own  image.  We 
have  clearly  recognized,  however,  that  in  this  in- 
terdependent world  the  existence  of  Western  in- 
stitutions is  imperiled  unless  the  less  developed 
countries  are  provided  both  the  knowledge  and 
the  incentive  to  choose  some  route  other  than  that 
offered  by  communism  to  find  economic  freedom 
without  sacrificing  political  liberty  and  human 
dignity. 

Disarmament 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  which  is  very  important. 

We  are  not  content  with  a  world  where  mili- 
tarily we  must  strain  just  to  preserve  a  minimum 
security  and  where  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  grim 
arms  balance  absorbs  our  best  efforts,  consumes 
our  substance,  and  pervasively  shadows  our  future. 
So  we  strive  for  dependable  disarmament,  mean- 
ing reliable  measures  of  international  inspection 
to  diminish  the  danger  of  massive  surprise  attack, 
and  actual  limitations  or  reductions  of  various 
types  of  armament. 

The  Soviet  Union  for  15  years  has  frustrated 
any  progress  by  persistently  evading  any  concrete 
inspection  proposal  to  verify  its  compliance  with 
any  agreement.  We  have  equally  persistently  re- 
fused to  give  up  our  defenses  and  our  security  in 
exchange  for  a  Communist  promise. 

It  is  easy  to  become  discouraged  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  ever  achieving  disarmament,  and  it  is 
tempting  to  seek  some  progress— any  progress- 
by  agreeing  to  just  a  little  less  than  is  safe.  But 
the  stakes  are  too  high  for  us  either  to  stop  trying 
or  to  start  gambling.  The  failure  to  find  a  sound 
basis  for  stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race  may  be 
as  sure  a  way  to  end  the  world  as  agreeing  to  a 
wrong  way.  We  dare  not  be  more  than  reason- 
able— nor  less  than  hopeful. 

The  Foundation  of  Policy 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  our  objectives  in  foreign 
policy  must  be  very  long-range.  Furthermore, 
they  must  rest  on  solid  foundations. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  understand- 
ing and  approval  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  American  foreign  policy  is  directed  by 
the  American  people  in  a  very  real  way.  The 
day-to-day  aspects  of  our  international  relations, 
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naturally,  are  not;  but  over  any  reasonable  period  | 
of  time,  the  operation  of  our  political  system  makes 
the  support  or  opposition  of  the  American  people 
controlling. 

If  our  people  become  dispirited  or  apathetic  or 
complacent  or  fearful,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
these  attitudes  are  faithfully— and  fatally— re- 
flected in  our  foreign  policy.  It  thereby  becomes 
essential  that  the  American  people  clearly  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  world  they  live  in 
and  of  the  enemy  they  face. 

International  communism  is  engaged  in  total 
war  with  us.  It  is  prepared  to  continue  this  war 
for  as  long  as  necessary.  Communism,  with  its 
belief  in  its  own  inevitability,  has  a  terrible  pa- 
tience in  seeking  its  designs.  It  is  my  belief  and 
fear  that  we  face  a  greater  danger  from  our  own 
impatience  than  from  hydrogen  missiles. 

Two  facts  are  starkly  simple.  Soviet  commu- 
nism will  not  go  away  and  stop  endangering  ua 
in  the  foreseeable  future  because  of  any  action  or 
series  of  actions  which  the  United  States  can  take 
alone.  And  the  United  States  alone  could  not  long 
survive  in  freedom  against  a  world  fallen  under 
Communist  domination. 

These  things  being  so,  the  American  people  must 
change  some  basic  attitudes.  For  one  thing,  wt 
must  learn  that  because  something  is  bad  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  changing  it  will  make  it 
better.  The  fact  that  a  policy  toward  a  bad  situ- 
ation has  resulted  in  no  improvement  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  policy  is  wrong  or  that 
another  policy  should  replace  it.  Any  change, 
under  some  conditions,  might  only  reward  our 
enemies  for  being  steadfast  in  their  refusal  to 
change. 

We  hear  much  of  flexibility.  Flexibility  is  a 
very  good  thing  if  we  define  and  use  it  properly 
It  is  a  useful  ingredient  of  fishing  rods— and  oi 
diplomatic  tactics.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  ingredi- 
ent of  cornerstones— and  of  principles. 
Let  me  illustrate  these  things  with  two  examples 
Berlin  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  resolution  oi 
all  free  people,  including  our  own,  to  resist  Com 
munist  enslavement  with  strength  and  a  quiei 
firmness.  The  massive  efforts  which  the  Commu 
nists  have  made  to  erase  it  ever  since  the  time  o: 
the  Berlin  blockade  are  compelling  testimony  t< 
its  importance.    They  find  Berlin  intolerable. 

Berlin,  therefore,  is  a  "trouble  spot."    But  th« 
fact  that  this  is  still  true  after  15  years  of  ou: 
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policy  toward  Berlin  is  a  triumph,  not  a  tragedy. 
For  Berlin  will  cease  to  be  a  "trouble  spot"  only 
when  it  ceases  to  trouble  the  Communists  by  re- 
maining free. 

United  States  policy  toward  China  and  the  Far 
East  has  been  much  criticized  and  often  mis- 
understood. The  simple  fact  remains  that  that 
policy  has  stopped  the  aggression  of  Red  China 
and  provided  a  shield  of  firmness  behind  which 
the  relatively  defenseless  new  nations  of  the  area 
could  develop  in  freedom.  Many  of  them  have 
populations  containing  very  large  percentages  of 
overseas  Chinese.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  weak 
economically  and  militarily,  compared  with  the 
colossus  of  mainland  China.  They  dare  frustrate 
the  designs  of  Communist  China  on  their  own 
independence  only  because  they  trust  our  firmness 
in  opposing  any  aggression  or  any  accommoda- 
tion with  subversion. 

Had  the  United  States  during  the  past  decade 
indicated  hesitation  by  even  considering  a  deal 
with  Red  China,  as  has  been  the  persistent  objec- 
tive of  Communist  strategy  and  tactics,  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  would  have  become  very  clear 
indeed  to  those  who  live  in  its  very  shadow.  I 
am  convinced  that,  had  this  happened,  the  politi- 
cal map  of  Asia  would  be  a  vastly  different  one 
than  it  is  today. 

Let  us  be  very  sure,  before  we  agree  to  any 
change  in  such  policies  just  for  the  sake  of  change, 
that  we  are  certain  the  results  will  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  rather  than  of  our 
enemies,  who  so  unremittingly  seek  to  make  us 
change. 

Such  constancy  of  purpose  will  be  possible  only 
if  we  remain  firm  in  our  principles.  It  is  not 
easy  to  follow  the  course  of  principle  in  foreign 
affairs.  Indeed,  in  the  infinitely  complex  decisions 
which  arise  from  day  to  day,  it  is  often  next  to 
impossible  even  to  identify  what  is  "right"  and 
what  is  "wrong." 

Morality,  however,  is  not  like  bad-tasting  medi- 
cine. There  is  not  necessarily  a  difference  between 
our  own  interests  and  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  our  distinguished  states- 
men has  concluded  that  "in  doing  'good'  we  learn 
i we  can  also  do  very  well;  and  in  seeking  to  do 
iwell,  we  find  we  do  much  good." 

This  is  a  simple  and  lucid  way  of  saying  that 
in  a  world  where  survival  and  success  are  de- 
pendent as  much  upon  the  Tightness  of  what  we 


fight  for  as  whether  we  win,  no  policy  will  serve 
the  United  States  which  does  not  also  serve  the 
cause  of  a  just  peace  in  freedom  for  all  men 
everywhere. 


U.S.  Lifts  Restrictions 
on  Travel  to  Hungary 

Press  release  230  dated  April  29 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
29  that  effective  immediately  the  restrictions 
hitherto  applicable  to  U.S.  passports  for  travel  to 
and  in  Hungary  will  no  longer  be  in  force. 

The  restrictive  endorsement  regarding  Hun- 
gary, which  now  appears  in  all  U.S.  passports, 
will  be  canceled  at  such  time  as  the  passport  is  re- 
newed or  upon  specific  request.  Such  requests, 
accompanied  by  the  passport,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Passport  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  or  to  the 
Passport  Agency  located  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Miami,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  or  Los  Angeles;  the  Passport  Repre- 
sentative at  Honolulu;  or  the  Chief  Executive 
Officers  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  or  American  Samoa.  Per- 
sons abroad  should  direct  requests  to  the  nearest 
U.S.  consular  office. 


U.S.  Deplores  Harsh  Repression 
of  East  German  Farmers 

Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
Director,  Office  of  News 1 

As  you  may  know  from  press  reports  out  of 
Bonn,  the  Federal  Republic  [of  Germany]  issued 
a  white  book  earlier  this  week  on  the  forced  col- 
lectivization of  agriculture  in  East  Germany, 
pointing  up  that  this  has  been  stepped  up  within 
the  last  2  months  with  very  repressive  measures 
to  bring  this  about. 

Now  today  the  Federal  Republic  formally  sent 
a  copy  to  our  Embassy  in  Bonn,  with  a  covering 
statement  which  points  out  the  serious  effect  this 
has  had  upon  the  farm  population  in  East  Ger- 
many.   This,  incidentally,  was  formally  presented 
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to  all  other  missions  at  Bonn,  including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now,  although  we  have  not  yet  received  the 
white  book  here  in  the  Department,  we  have  had 
a  number  of  questions  on  this,  based  on  the  brief 
stories  out  of  Bonn ;  and  we  have  been  following 
with  deep  concern  the  ruthless  coercion  which  has 
been  exerted  on  East  German  farmers  in  recent 
weeks  and  which  now  apparently  is  to  be  directed 
against  artisans,  traders,  and  small  entrepreneurs. 
Our  reports  indicate  that  the  Soviet  puppet  re- 
gime in  East  Germany  has  employed  brutal  meth- 
ods to  rob  the  independent  farmers  of  their 
property  and  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  These 
methods  have  ranged  from  massive  pressure  cam- 
paigns to  naked  force  and  have  been  so  harsh  and 
heartless  as  to  drive  many  of  these  people  to 
flight  from  their  homes,  physical  and  mental 
breakdowns,  even  in  some  cases  to  the  taking  of 
their  own  lives  in  hopeless  desperation. 

We  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  people 
of  East  Germany  and  join  with  the  free  Germans 
in  the  Federal  Republic  in  expressing  sorrow  and 
indignation  over  this  suppression  of  basic  human 
rights.  We  strongly  condemn  this  program  of 
compulsion  which  highlights  once  again  the  de- 
nial to  the  Germans  living  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
the  basic  right  of  self-determination  and  the  com- 
pletely unrepresentative  character  of  the  East 
German  regime. 


U.S.  and  Iran  Exchange  Messages 
on  Earthquake  at  Lar 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  26 

The  White  House  on  April  26  made  public  the 
following  exchange  of  messages  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi,  Shah 
of  Iran. 

President  Eisenhower  to  the  Shah 

April  25,  1960 
Your  Imperial  Majesty  :  I  was  deeply  shocked 
to  hear  of  the  terrible  tragedy  that  has  befallen 
the  people  of  Lar  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
I  extend  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  our 
profound  sympathy  to  the  victims  of  this  un- 
fortunate catastrophe. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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The  Shah  to  President  Eisenhower 

April  26,  1960    ■  pp 
Deeply  touched  by  your  kind  message  of  sympathy  for 
the  victims  of  the  Lar  earthquake.     I  hasten  to  express  |f 
sincere  thanks  for  the  generous  help  which  your  Govern-. 
ment  is  extending  to  us  in  this  disaster. 

Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi 


U.S.  Acts  To  Improve  Relations 
With  Panama  in  Canal  Zone 
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White  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  April  19 

The  President  on  April  19  approved  a  nine- 
point  program  for  improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  in  reference 
to  operations  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  prograrr 
calls  for  substantial  employee  benefits  including 
pay  increases  and  improved  housing  for  Pana< 
manian  employees,  the  expansion  of  the  appreri 
tice  program  to  train  more  Panamanians  in  skillec 
trades,  and  support  of  legislation  to  increase  tiw 
pensions  of  disabled  former  employees. 

The  program  also  calls  for  the  installation  of  $ 
new  water  main  to  serve  the  city  of  Panama  an<i 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  charged  for  water  sold  U 
the  Government  of  Panama  for  distribution  with' 
in  that  country.  The  President  has  also  directed 
that  jobs  in  the  Canal  Zone  be  continuously  re 
viewed  with  a  view  to  employing  the  maximun 
number  of  Panamanians. 

Nearly  all  of  the  items  in  the  program  will  b 
made  effective  immediately. 

The  complete  program  includes  the  followinj 
points : 

1.  A  10  percent  increase  in  the  wage-rate  sched 
ules  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  employees. 

2.  The  Panama  Canal  Company's  apprentic 
program  will  be  expanded  to  afford  an  oppor 
tunity  to  25  Panamanians  each  year  to  begin  3 
and  4-year  courses  leading  to  qualification  a 
skilled  workmen  in  various  trades.  This  is 
marked  expansion  of  opportunity  for  Panamani 
ans  to  learn  those  skills  that  are  useful  both  in  th 
Canal  Zone  and  in  the  Eepublic  of  Panama.  Thi 
program,  in  implementation  of  assurances  give 
in  the  treaty,  will  provide  to  Panamanians  upo 
graduation  access  to  more  positions,  the  pay  ra 
of  which  are  based  on  those  in  the  United  State 

3.  Substandard  housing  occupied  by  Panaf 
manian  employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  re 
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)laced  by  modern  construction.  Construction  of 
ipproximately  500  units  of  modern  rental  housing 
s  planned.  Construction  of  the  first  houses  in 
he  program  will  be  commenced  immediately. 

4.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  will  also  pursue 
,  course  of  action  leading  to  the  construction  of 
00  houses  in  Panama  for  sale  to  Panamanians 
mployed  in  the  Canal  Zone  but  living  in  Panama. 

5.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  will  proceed 
rith  the  construction  of  a  new  water  main  at  a 
ost  of  $750,000  to  supply  the  rapidly  expanding 
uburbs  of  the  city  of  Panama. 

6.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  will  also  sub- 
tantially  reduce  the  rate  at  which  water  is  sold 

0  the  Government  of  Panama  for  distribution  in 
he  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

7.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
government  will  support  legislation  now  pending 

1  Congress  to  increase  the  gratuity  paid  to  em- 
ployees who  previously  were  not  within  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  system  and  who  were  termi- 
ated  because  of  physical  disability. 

I,  Teachers  in  the  Latin  American  schools  in  the 
;Janal  Zone  will  receive  a  10  percent  pay  increase. 
9.  All  agencies  in  the  Canal  Zone  have  been  di- 
scted  by  the  President  to  review  the  list  of  jobs 
eserved  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  a 
iew  to  placing  more  Panamanians  in  skilled  and 
upervisory  positions. 


ihilean  Student  Leaders 
'isit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
3  (press  release  216)  that  a  group  of  seven  uni- 
■irsity  student  leaders  from  Chile  was  arriving 
i  Washington  on  that  day  to  begin  a  40-day  visit 
>  the  United  States.  The  students  are  accom- 
anied  by  Sidney  L.  Hemolsky,  the  director  of  the 
hilean-American  Binational  Center  at  Santiago, 
he  group  is  traveling  under  the  auspices  of  the 
;iltural  exchange  program  of  the  Department  of 
[tate. 

The  leader  of  the  group  is  Patricio  Fernandez, 
lie  president  of  the  Chilean  Federation  of  Stu- 
ents.  Mr.  Fernandez  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
i  isenhower  last  February  in  behalf  of  the  Feder- 
bkwi,  criticizing  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America. 
|he  President,  who  was  visiting  Chile  at  the  time, 
pknowledged  the  letter  publicly,  and  a  reply  was 


sent  to  the  students  on  April  8,  1960,  by  American 
Ambassador  Walter  Howe.1  Ambassador  Howe 
invited  the  leaders  of  seven  Chilean  university 
federations  to  visit  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  his  reply. 

The  visit  is  designed  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  institutions  of  the  United  States  and 
to  promote  exchanges  of  views  between  the  visitors 
and  North  American  students.  The  visitors  will 
travel  to  university  and  college  campuses  through- 
out the  United  States  and  will  have  a  chance  to 
visit  large  and  small  communities. 

Their  itinerary  includes  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  San 
Francisco  and  Stanford,  Calif.;  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.;  Paris,  111.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  a  return  visit 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  May  21-27 ;  New  York  City ; 
and  San  Juan,  P.R.,  June  2-15. 

The  names  of  the  visiting  students  follow : 

Patricio  Fernandez,  president  of  the  Chilean  Federation 
of  Students;  engineering  student  at  the  University  of 
Chile 

Fernando  Munita,  president  of  the  Student  Federation  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Santiago ;  student  of  agri- 
culture 

Daslav  Ursic  Vesalovic,  president  of  the  Student  Federa- 
tion of  the  State  Technical  University;  chemistry 
student 

Horacio  P&vez,  president  of  the  Student  Federation  of  the 
Santa  Maria  Technical  University  of  Valparaiso;  stu- 
dent of  civil  construction 

Osvaldo  Martinez,  president  of  the  Student  Federation  of 
the  Austral  University  of  Valdivia ;  student  of  forestry 
engineering 

Alejandro  Foxley,  president  of  the  Student  Federation 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Valparaiso;  student  of 
chemical  engineering 

Bernardino  Sanhueza,  Christian  Democratic  delegate  to 
the  Student  Federation  of  the  University  of  Concepcion 


President  Sends  Greetings 

on  Venezuela  Sesquicentennial 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  23 

Following  is  a  message  sent  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  President  Romulo  Betancourt  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

April  18,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  convey  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  the  people 
of  Venezuela  warm  greetings  and  hearty  congrat- 


1  For  texts  of  the  Chilean  students'  letter  and  the  U.S. 
reply,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  25,  1960,  p.  648. 
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ulations  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
from  myself  on  the  occasion  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  sesqui-centennial  of  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  I  am  confident  that 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  progress  of 
Venezuela  and  its  people  will  continue  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


President  Congratulates  Brazil 
on  Inauguration  of  New  Capital 

White  House  (Augusta,  Ga.)  press  release  dated  April  21 

The  White  House  on  April  21  made  public  the 
following  message  from  President  Eisenhower  to 
President  Juscelino  Kubitschek  of  Brazil  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  capital  of 
Brasilia. 

April  20,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  will  recall  how 
greatly  I  was  impressed  during  our  meeting  at 
Brasilia  last  February1  with  the  extraordinary 
accomplishment  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  Brazil  in  building  this  inspiring  new  capital. 
On  this  joyful  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
your  great  city  of  the  future,  I  wish  to  renew  my 
congratulations  to  Your  Excellency  on  your  vision 
and  achievement  and  on  the  splendid  pioneering 
spirit  of  Brazil. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Mr.  Terman  Appointed  Member 
of  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 

The  White  House  announced  on  March  23  that 
the  President  had  on  that  date  appointed 
Frederick  Emmons  Terman  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  for  a  term  expiring 
September  22,  1962,  vice  Charles  S.  Benson,  term 
expired. 


'President  Eisenhower  made  a  2-week  trip  to  South 
America  Feb.  22-Mar.  7,  1960,  during  which  he  visited 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay;  for  background, 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  28, 1960,  p.  471. 
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Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress  2d  Session 

Enabling  the  United  States  To  Participate  in  the  Reset- 
tlement of  Certain  Refugees.  Report  to  accompany 
H.J.  Res.  397.  H.  Rept.  1433.  March  29,  1960.  14  pp. 
National  Policy  Machinery  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
made  by  its  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Ma- 
chinery. S.  Rept.  1204.  March  29,  1960.  70  pp. 
United  States  Foreign  Policy:  Economic,  Social,  and 
Political  Change  in  the  Underdeveloped  Countries  and 
Its  Implications  for  United  States  Policy.  A  study 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  the  Center  for  International  Studies, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  No.  12.  Marcl 
30, 1960.  98  pp.  [Committee  print] 
Conventions  and  Recommendation  Adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  its  Forty-third  bessior 
at  Geneva.  Letter  of  transmittal,  together  with  texts 
of  the  conventions  and  recommendation.  H.  Doc.  365 
March  30, 1960.  24  pp. 
Extension  of  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Imports  of  Casern 
Hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Marc) 
31,1960.     121pp.  < 

Study   Mission   in  the   Caribbean   and   Northern    bouti 
America,  November  1959.    Report  by  Senator  Homei 
E.  Oapehart  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit; 
tee.     April  1,  1960.     45  pp.     [Committee  print! 
Fifteenth  Report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  of  la 
formation.     Letter  of  transmittal,  together  with  text  0' 
report.     H.  Doc.  369.     April  4,  1960.    43  pp. 
Temporary  Suspension  of  Tax  on  First  Domestic  Process 
ing  of  Coconut  and  Palm  Oil.     Report  to  accompan. 
H.R.  8649.    S.  Rept.  1233.    April  5,  1960.    6  pp. 
Temporary   Free   Importation   of    Certain   Tanning  Es 
tracts.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9820.     S.  Rept.  12d4 
April  5,  1960.     6  pp. 
Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Alumina  an< 
Bauxite.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9307.     to.  Kepi 
1235.     April  5,  1960.     8  pp. 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce  Between  the  Unit© 
States  of  America  and  Pakistan.    Message  from  th 
President,  together  with  text  of  the  treaty  and  protoco 
S.  Ex.  F.    April  6,  1960.    15  pp. 
Convention  of  Establishment  Between  the  United  State 
of  America  and  France.     Message  from  the  Presiden 
and  text  of  the  convention,  together  with  a  protocol  an 
a  joint  declaration.     S.  Ex.  G.    April  6,  1960.     14  pi 
Mutual    Security    Act    of   1960.    Report    of    the    Hous 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  H.R.  11510,  to  amen 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amende* 
and  for  other  purposes.     H.  Rept.  1464.     April  7,  196< 

172  pp.  „ 

Foreign  Commerce  Study:  Latin  America— Panami 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina  Brazi 
Venezuela,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti.  Report ,  c 
Senator  George  A.  Smathers  on  a  study  mission  to  tt 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committe 
April  7,  1960.    55  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  an 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  Fiscal  Year  19b 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  11666.  H.  Rept.  1467.  Apr 
8,  1960.     29  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Istle  or  Tan 
pico  Fiber.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9861.  b.  «ep 
1269.     April  14,  1960.     2pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Istle  or  laD 
pico  Fiber.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9861.     b.  «ep 

1269.  April  14,  1960.     2  pp. 

Suspension  of  Import  Duties  on  Certain  Shoe 'Lathes  ar 
Casein.     Report    to    accompany    H.R.    9862.     b.    ±tep 

1270.  April  14,  1960.    7  pp. 
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Central  Treaty  Organization  Holds  Eighth  Ministerial  Meeting 


The  eighth  session  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of 
the  Central  Treaty  Organisation  was  held  at  Teh- 
ram,  April  28-30.  Following  are  texts  of  remarks 
made  by  Secretary  Herter  at  the  opening  session 
on  April  28  and  the  final  communique,  together 
with  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Herter  on 
April  26  upon  his  departure  from  Washington  and 
a  list  of  the  U.S.  observer  delegation. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 

Press  release  221  dated  April  28 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  concerning  the  gracious 
welcome  extended  by  His  Majesty  the  Shah.  We 
also  are  deeply  distressed  at  the  suffering  and 
destruction  caused  by  the  earthquake  at  Lar. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  observer  dele- 
gation, I  thank  you  for  your  warm  welcome  to 
Tehran.  The  gracious  hospitality  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Iran  is  proverbial,  and  once 
again  we  are  its  fortunate  beneficiaries.  We  deeply 
appreciate  the  many  courtesies  and  kind  considera- 
tion shown  us  by  our  host,  the  Government  of 
Iran,  and  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
to  receive  this  eighth  gathering  of  the  CENTO 
Ministerial  Council.  I  am  personally  gratified 
at  this  opportunity  to  continue  my  association 
with  CENTO  and  to  renew  valued  friendships 
with  the  distinguished  delegates  assembled  here 
today. 

Since  we  last  met  in  Washington,1  President 

j  Eisenhower    has    visited    Iran,    Pakistan,    and 

;  Turkey.2    He  has  charged  me  with  conveying  to 

you  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  warm  welcome 

!  and  hospitality  extended  during  his  visits. 

I  have  received  a  message  from  the  President 
!  which  he  has  asked  me  to  read  to  the  Council : 


To  the  distinguished  delegations  assembled  in  Tehran 
for  the  eighth  session  of  the  CENTO  Ministerial  Council, 
I  send  my  warm  regard  and  that  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  many  happy  recollections  of  my 
visits  to  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  American  people  will 
follow  your  forthcoming  deliberations  with  keen  interest. 
We  are  confident  that  they  will  prove  fruitful  and  will 
add  to  CENTO's  success.  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
directly  from  Secretary  of  State  Herter  an  account  of 
the  CENTO  Ministerial  Council  session  upon  his  return. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

These  are  days  of  meetings  among  friends  and 
allies.  The  cement  of  our  free- world  alliances  is 
mixed  in  these  meetings. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  Washington  I  met  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  U.K.,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Canada  to  concert  our  views  about  the 
coming  meeting  with  the  Soviet  Premier.3 

Last  week  General  de  Gaulle  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  review  world  questions  with  President 
Eisenhower  and  concert  further  our  summit 
preparations.4 

Now  we  meet  in  Tehran  to  carry  on  the  im- 
portant business  of  this  alliance — important  "come 
what  may"  at  the  1960  summit.  For  free- world 
ties  will  be  needed  to  bind  us  in  future  years  even 
if,  as  we  dare  hope,  the  struggle  for  freedom  may 
assume  a  less  dangerous  form. 

Next  we  go  to  Istanbul  for  further  talks  with 
our  NATO  allies  at  the  foreign-minister  level. 

At  the  end  of  next  month,  in  Washington, 
SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization] 
meets — another  grouping  of  free  nations  cooperat- 
ing to  keep  the  peace. 

I  find  in  this  concentration  of  meetings  of  these 
collective  security  organizations  a  symbolism  of 
the  indivisibility  of  freedom  and  the  free  world, 
a  reminder  of  the  need  for  all  of  us  to  cooperate 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  26, 1959,  p.  581. 


"For  background,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  931,  and 
\  Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  46. 


3  Ibid.,  May  2, 1960,  p.  683. 

4  See  p.  771. 
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in  the  making  of  a  world — just,  free,  peaceful, 
and  prosperous. 

We  meet  today  on  the  eve  of  the  forthcoming 
summit  conference.  My  Government's  willingness 
to  meet  with  the  Soviet  leaders  at  the  high  level 
of  Chief  of  State  is  promoted  by  its  unswerving 
quest  for  peace.  President  Eisenhower  has  said 
that  he  would  go  anywhere,  any  time,  to  further 
the  cause  of  peace.  But  to  be  meaningful,  peace 
must  have  justice  and  human  dignity  as  its  corner- 
stones. Only  then  can  mankind  devote  its  creative 
talents  to  those  constructive  pursuits  which  will 
benefit  all  humanity. 

Thus,  the  continued  progress  of  CENTO  is  of 
great  significance.  There  is  no  question  of  my 
Government's  strong  support  of  CENTO.  It  will 
continue — in  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
CENTO  and  in  the  interests  of  world  peace. 

All  of  us  here  today  should  be  deeply  conscious 
of  the  useful  work  that  CENTO  has  undertaken. 
We  are  confident  that  the  future,  through  common 
effort,  will  add  to  CENTO's  accomplishments. 
My  Government  is  gratified  at  the  part  it  has  been 
able  to  play,  in  cooperation  with  its  friends,  in 
these  accomplishments.  I  know  you  will  allow 
us  to  take  a  measure  of  pride  in  the  contributions 
that  U.S.  programs  of  economic,  military,  and 
technical  assistance,  both  bilaterally  and  multi- 
laterally,  have  been  able  to  make  in  moving  toward 
our  common  objectives. 

Today  CENTO  is  a  strong  organization.  Its 
goals  are  peace  and  progress.  Working  together 
and  ably  assisted  through  a  competent  secretariat 
and  a  very  able  Secretary  General,  the  nations  here 
assembled  will  continue  to  stride  forward.  I  am 
confident  that  CENTO's  next  5  years,  like  its 
last  5  years,  will  bring  a  further  significant  in- 
crease in  its  security  and  strength.  The  future 
belongs  to  the  free  and  the  brave. 

FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

The  Eighth  Session  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization  was  held  in  Tehran  from 
April  28  to  30,  1960.  The  delegations  from  countries 
participating  in  this  meeting  were  led  by : 

(1)   H.B.  Dr.  Manouchehr  Eghbal     Prime  Minister  of  Iran 

(ii)   H.E.  Mr.  Manzur  Qadlr  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

and    Commonwealth    Rela- 
tions, Pakistan 

(ill)   H.B.   Mr.   Fa  tin  Rustu   Zorlu     Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey 
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(iv)  The  Right  Honourable  Selwyn      Secretary  of  State  for 
Lloyd,  C.B.E.,  T.D.,  Q.C.,  M.P.    Foreign  Affairs,  United 

Kingdom 

(v)   The  Honourable  Christian  A.      Secretary  of  State,  United  , 
Herter  States  of  America 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Iran,  as  host,  was  in  the  chair. 
A  gracious  message  from  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shahanshah  of  Iran  was  read  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Imperial  Court  declaring  the  Session  open. 

The  Council  noted  the  recent  and  forthcoming  top-level 
contacts  with  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  i 
had  a  valuable  exchange  of  views  on  the  purposes  and 
prospects  of  the  Summit  Conference.  Mr.  Herter  and  Mr. 
Selwyn  Lloyd  gave  an  account  of  the  work  being  done  in 
preparation  for  this  Conference  and  an  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Conferences  on  the  Suspension  of  Nuclear 
Tests  and  on  Disarmament.  The  Council  noted  these  re- 
ports with  approval  and  expressed  support  for  the  efforts 
being  made  to  secure  the  easing  of  tension. 

The  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Nuclear  Tests 
Conference  would  reach  a  solution  providing  for  the  sus: 
pension  of  these  tests  under  adequate  international  con 
trol,  and  that  the  Disarmament  Conference  would  also 
make  real  progress. 

Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Herter  made  it  clear  that  all  thest 
discussions  with  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Unior 
would  be  conducted  by  the  Western  Powers  with  full  re' 
gard  for  the  interests  of  their  allies  in  CENTO  and  th< 
other  regional  organizations  and  within  the  genera 
framework  of  the  security  of  the  free  world.  The  men. 
ber  countries  will  be  kept  informed  of  such  discussions. 

The  Council  agreed  that  the  efforts  to  ease  tensioi 
should  be  genuine  and  should  be  expressed  not  only  ii 
words  but  demonstrated  also  in  deeds.  The  Council  re 
affirmed  their  belief  that  the  free  countries  of  the  work 
must  maintain  their  strength  and  solidarity,  as  expresse< 
particularly  in  the  regional  organizations  to  which  the; 
belonged.  The  need  for  this  was  clear.  For  instance 
hostile  propaganda  campaigns  were  directed  from  out 
side  the  area  against  particular  countries  and  this  wa 
inconsistent  with  the  declared  purpose  of  a  detente.  Th 
Council  reaffirmed  the  admiration  expressed  in  thei 
declaration  at  the  Council  Meeting  in  October  1959  ii 
Washington  for  the  spirit  in  which  the  Iranian  Natioi 
has  shown  its  resistance  to  subversive  and  hostil' 
propaganda. 

Participating  states  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  main 
tain  friendly  relations  with  all  neighbouring  states  base> 
on  mutual  interest  and  respect.  They  believe  that  al 
questions  at  issue  between  them  and  their  neighbours  ca: 
best  be  solved  by  discussion  as  between  equals.  It  is 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  them  that  such  questions  ar 
sometimes  used  by  outside  powers  as  a  means  of  intei 
fering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  and  ii 
creasing  international  tension  and  subversion,  as  for  ei 
ample  by  the  recent  Soviet  statement  on  "Pakhtoonistan' 
The  Council  approved  and  noted  with  satisfaction  tl 
report  of  the  Secretary  General. 
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After  adopting  the  economic  report  and  the  annual 
economic  review,  the  Council  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  execution  of 
approved  joint  projects,  especially  those  in  the  field  of 
communications  and  public  works  and  others  contributing 
to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  in  the  regional 
countries  of  CENTO.  The  growth  of  technical  coopera- 
tion between  participating  states  was  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion. Under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Committee  new 
areas  of  technical  advance  are  now  being  explored  and 
help  is  being  given  to  the  regional  countries  in  survey- 
ing and  developing  their  natural  resources. 

The  Council  noted  from  the  report  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee that  the  Permanent  Military  Deputies  Group  have 
done  much  useful  work  in  a  short  time  with  regard  to 
the  problem  of  the  command  structure  and  that  their 
studies  on  this  subject  are  continuing.  Much  other 
valuable  work  is  also  being  done  in  coordinating  the  de- 
fensive efforts  of  the  participating  countries. 

The  Council  decided  to  hold  their  next  Session  in  An- 
kara beginning  February  1, 1961. 


MR.  HERTER'S  DEPARTURE  STATEMENT 

Press  release  214  dated  April  25 

My  journey  first  takes  me  to  Tehran  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  NATO  countries  will  gather 
in  Istanbul  for  the  regular  spring  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  A  stop 
in  Athens  will  precede  my  return  to  Washington. 

My  visit  to  Iran  is  a  welcome  opportunity  to  re- 
new friendships  with  the  leaders  of  a  country 
bound  by  traditional  and  close  ties  to  the  United 
States.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  our  as- 
sociates in  CENTO.  We  in  the  United  States 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization.  We  strongly  support 
CENTO's  steadfast  efforts  to  strengthen  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  security  in  that  vital  area  of  the 
world  and  to  promote  the  economic  well-being  of 
their  peoples. 

My  visit  to  Turkey,  a  stanch  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  stalwart  member  of  both 
CENTO  and  NATO,  is  also  most  welcome  to  me. 
At  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  NATO  Council 
we  shall,  in  addition  to  other  subjects,  discuss 
preparations  for  the  meeting  of  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment in  Paris  on  May  16. 

I  much  appreciate  the  invitation  of  the  Greek 
Government  to  visit  Athens  and  the  courtesy 
shown  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Hellenes  in 
agreeing  to  receive  me.     Prime  Minister  Kara- 


manlis  will  also  see  me  for  a  discussion  of  subjects 
of  interest  to  Greece  and  the  United  States. 

This  trip  will  take  me  to  three  of  our  oldest 
friends.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  serve  to 
strengthen  further  the  ties  which  for  so  many 
years  have  bound  us  in  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship. 


U.S.  OBSERVER  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
22  (press  release  206)  the  composition  of  the  U.S. 
observer  delegation  to  the  eighth  Ministerial 
Council  meeting  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (CENTO) ,  held  at  Tehran  April  28-30, 1960. 

Secretary  Herter  headed  the  delegation  as 
U.S.  Observer.  Assisting  him  as  Alternate  Ob- 
servers were  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  and 
Fletcher  Warren,  Ambassador  to  Turkey  and  U.S. 
Observer  in  the  Council  Deputies. 

The  senior  advisers  on  the  delegation  included : 

Theodore  C.  Achilles,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State 

Andrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs 

John  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs 

G.  Lewis  Jones,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 

Harold  Kehm,  Department  of  State 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Lt.  Gen.  Elmer  J.  Rogers,  USAF,  U.S.  Representative, 
Permanent  Military  Deputies  Group,  Ankara 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Policy 
Planning 

Edward  T.  Wailes,  Ambassador  to  Iran 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  USAF,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air 
Force 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  Educational  Conditions 
in  Non-Self-Governing  Territories.  E/CN.12/AC.45/10/ 
Add.  1.     March  18,  1960.    5  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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Statistical   Commission.     Review   of   International   Sta- 
tistics.   Report  by  the  Secretary-General.    E/CN.3/263. 
March  21, 1960.    78  pp. 
Opportunities  for  International  Co-operation  on  Behalf  of 
Former  Trust  Territories  and  Other  Newly  Independent 
States.   Note  by  the  Secretary-General.   E/3338.  March 
23,1960.    6  pp. 
International  Co-operation  on  Cartography.     Report  by 
the  Secretary-General.    E/3339.    March  25, 1960.    11pp. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.     Draft  Report  to 
the  Economic  and   Social  Council  on  the  Fourteenth 
Session  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
Held    in    Buenos    Aires,    Argentina    From    28    March 
to  -April  1960.     E/CN.6/366.     April  4,  1960.     21  pp. 
General  Review  of  the  Development  and  Co-ordination  of 
the  Economic,  Social  and  Human  Rights  Programmes 
and  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  as  a  Whole: 
Appraisal  of  the  Programme  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization,   1959-1964.     E/3345.     April   3, 
1960.     18  pp. 
Appraisal  of  the  Programme  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization,     1959-1964.     E/3341.     April    7,     1960. 
38  pp. 
Appraisal  of  the  Programmes  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  1959-1964. 
E/3342.     April  7,  1960.     84  pp. 
Appraisal    of    the    Programme   of   the   World    Health 
Organization,     1959-1964.     E/3344.     April    7,    1960. 
150  pp. 
Appraisal  of  the  Programme  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  1959-1964.     E/3346.     April  7,  1960. 
64  pp. 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund :  Report  of  the  Executive 
Board.    E/3336.    April  6, 1960.    102  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  Opens  Separate  Air  Talks 
With  Three  Nations 

Philippines 

Press  release  217  dated  April  27 

U.S.  and  Philippine  aviation  delegations  opened 
negotiations  at  Washington  on  April  26  to  con- 
clude a  new  air  transport  agreement.  The  former 
agreement 1  terminated  on  March  3, 1960. 

Assistant  Secretary  Thomas  C.  Mann  welcomed 
the  Philippine  delegation  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  expressed  his  hope  that  these 
negotiations  would  lead  to  a  new  agreement  of 
mutual  benefit  to  both  countries.  In  reply  Am- 
bassador Carlos  P.  Romulo,  chairman  of  the  Phil- 
ippine delegation,  also  affirmed  his  belief  that  a 


satisfactory  understanding  could  be  reached  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  good  will. 

United  Kingdom 

Press  release  222  dated  April  28 

The  civil  aviation  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  which 
were  recessed  in  Barbados  on  February  24 2  re- 
sumed at  Washington  on  April  27.  During  the 
period  since  the  recess  of  the  Barbados  talks,  both 
Governments  have  been  reviewing  the  progress 
made  at  Barbados. 

The  U.K.  delegation  is  headed  by  Mrs.  Alison 
Munro,  Under  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Aviation, 
and  includes  representatives  of  The  West  Indies 
headed  by  W.  Andrew  Rose,  Minister  of  Commu-  J 
nications   and  Works.     The  U.S.  delegation  is 
headed  by  Laurence  C.  Vass,  Director,  Office  of . 
Transport  and  Communications,  Department  of 
State.    Chan  Gurney,  Vice  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- ; 
nautics  Board,  will  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation. 

Mexico 

Press  release  223  dated  April  28 

Delegations  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
met  at  Washington  on  April  26  to  resume  discus- 
sions regarding  the  provisional  air  transport 
agreement3  that  currently  governs  commercial 
aviation  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
civil  aviation  negotiations  which  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1959  ended  in  an  agreement  to  extend 
the  validity  of  the  provisional  arrangement  until 
June  30,  1960,  and  to  resume  discussions  before 
the  date  of  expiration. 

The  Mexican  delegation  is  headed  by  Alberto 
Acuna  Ongay,  Director  of  Civil  Aeronautics.  The 
other  members  are  Juan  Gallardo,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Mexican  Embassy,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Antonio  Francoz  Rigalt,  Deputy  Director 
of  Civil  Aeronautics,  and  Jose  Luis  Laris,  First 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  Mexican  Embassy,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Edward  A.  Bolster,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions, Department  of  State,  is  the  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  which  includes  Alan  Boyd, 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1577  and 
1844. 
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2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4,  1960,  p.  528. 
3TIAS  3776  and  4099. 
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Member,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Richard  J. 
O'Melia  and  Dorothy  Thomas  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Francis  E.  Holladay,  Program 
Coordinator  (Air),  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  James  J.  Ferretti,  Gerald  W.  Russell,  and 
Elizabeth  Simmons  of  the  Department  of  State. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol.  Done  at  Lake 
Success  November  22, 1950.  Entered  into  force  May  21, 
1952.1 

Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  extension  to:  Ba- 
hamas, March  14,  1960. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Optional  protocol  of  signature  concerning  the  compulsory 
settlement  of  disputes.  Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 1958.2 
Ratification  deposited :  Haiti,  March  29, 1960. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17, 1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptances    deposited:    Turkey     (with    reservation), 
March  25,  1958;  India  (with  declaration),  January  6, 
1959;  Poland   (with  declaration),  March  16,  1960. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement  of  1958.     Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959 ; 
for  the  United  States  October  9,  1959.     TIAS  4389. 
Ratifications    deposited:    Belgium,    March    30,    1960; 

Haiti,  April  6,  1960. 
Notification  by  United  Kingdom,  of  extension  to :  Kenya, 

Tanganyika,  and  Uganda,  March  21, 1960. 

Telecommunications 

North   American   regional   broadcasting   agreement   and 
final  protocol.     Signed   at  Washington   November  15, 
1950.    Entered  into  force  April  19, 1960. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President :  April  19, 1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts 
of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11, 1957.2 
Signature:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  March  3,  1960. 
Declaration  confirming  signature  deposited:  Ghana, 
March  28, 1960. 

Declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of  article 
XVI :  4  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  30,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
May  11, 1959.    TIAS  4345. 


Declaration    confirming    signature    deposited:    Ghana, 

March  28, 1960. 

Seventh  protocol   of   rectifications  and  modifications   to 

texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 

Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  November  30, 1957.2 


Declaration    confirming    signature    deposited: 
March  28, 1960. 


Ghana, 


'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
Not  in  force. 
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Proces-verbal  extending  the  validity  of  the  declaration 
extending  the  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI :  4  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  November  22,  1958.  Entered  into  force  May  11, 
1959.     TIAS  4345. 

Declaration    confirming    signature    deposited:    Ghana, 
March  28, 1960. 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 
new  schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  31, 
1958.2 

Declaration  confirming  signature  deposited:  Ghana, 
March  28, 1960. 
Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Israel  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  29,  1959.  Entered  into  force  October  9, 
1959 ;  for  the  United  States  December  19,  1959.  TIAS 
4384. 

Signature   (subject  to  ratification):  Brazil,  March  15, 
1960. 


BILATERAL 

Denmark 

Agreement  relating  to  a  weapons  production  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Copenhagen  April  12, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  April  12, 1960. 

Iceland 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  memorandum  of  understanding.  Signed  at  Reyk- 
javik April  6, 1960.    Entered  into  force  April  6, 1960. 

Mexico 

Agreement  providing  for  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  tracking  and  communications  facility  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guaymas,  Sonora  (Project  Mercury).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Mexico  April  12,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  April  12, 1960. 

Pakistan 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Karachi  April  11, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  April  11, 1960. 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  26,  1958,  as  supplemented  and 
amended  (TIAS  4137,  4257,  4331.  4353,  and  4426),  with 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Karachi  April  11,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  April  11, 1960. 

Uruguay 

General  agreement  for  a  program  of  technical  cooperation 

in  Uruguay.     Signed  at  Montevideo  March  23,  1956. 

Entered  into  force:  March  22, 1960. 
Agreement  relating  to  technical  cooperation.    Effected  by 

exchange    of    notes    at    Montevideo    March    14,    1951. 

Entered  into  force  March  14,  1951,  for  those  provisions 

not  requiring  legislative  approval. 

Terminated:  March  22,  1960  (superseded  by  agreement 
of  March  23,  1956,  supra) . 
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Post  at  Lome  Elevated  to  Embassy 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  27  (press 
release  219)  that  the  American  consulate  at  Lome,  Togo, 
was  on  that  date  elevated  to  an  Embassy  upon  the  formal 
attainment  of  independence  by  the  former  U.N.  trust  ter- 
ritory under  French  administration.  Togo  obtained  its 
independence  following  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Togo,  under  Prime  Minister  Sylvanus  Olympio, 
and  the  French  Government,  and  pursuant  to  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  1416  (XIV)  of  December  18,  1959. 

The  United  States  first  opened  a  consulate  at  Lome 
in  May  1959.  Jesse  M.  MacKnight  has  been  named  Charge 
d'Affaires. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Americans  on  a  New  Frontier— U.S.  Technicians  Lend  a 
Hand  Abroad.  Pub.  6921.  Economic  Cooperation  Series 
55.     29  pp.     15#. 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  activities  of  a  representative 
few  of  these  Americans  in  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world. 

Mutual  Security  in  Action— Cambodia.  Pub.  6931.  Far 
Eastern  Series  85.     12  pp.     lOtf. 

A  fact  sheet  giving  background  information  on  the  coun- 
try and  discussing  its  economy,  problems,  and  the  extent 
of  U.S.  assistance. 

Summary  of  East- West  Trade  in  1958— Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  Thirteenth  Report  to 
Congress.  Pub.  6932.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  147. 
51  pp.     25tf. 

A  report  submitted  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas 
Dillon  to  Congress  for  the  year  1958. 

Mutual  Security  in  Action— Ceylon.   Pub.  6936.    Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  Series  47.     12  pp.     lOtf. 
A  fact  sheet  discussing  the  country,  government,  economy, 
and  the  role  of  U.S.  technical  assistance. 

Working  With  People— Examples  of  U.S.  Technical  Co- 
operation. Pub.  6942.  Economic  Cooperation  Series  56. 
31  pp.     15<J. 

This  booklet  describes  a  number  of  the  projects  contribut- 
ing to  the  economic  growth  of  newly  developing  countries, 
creating  firmer  bonds  of  friendship  between  their  peoples 
and  ours. 
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Mutual  Security  in  Action— Brazil.  Pub.  6951.  Inter- 
American  Series  57.     16  pp.     10^. 

A  fact  sheet  discussing  the  country,  government,  economy, 
and  problems  of  Brazil,  and  the  extent  of  U.S.  assistance 
programs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Nepal.  Pub.  6953.  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  Series  48.     13  pp.     15tf. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Background 
publication  entitled  "The  Subcontinent  of  South  Asia." 

Military  Mission  to  Venezuela.    TIAS  4381.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Venezuela,  amending  agreement  of  August  10,  1951,  as  ex- 
tended. Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Caracas  March  31 
and  April  29,  1959.    Entered  into  force  April  29,  1959. 

American  Military  Cemeteries.    TIAS  4383.    11  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium.  Signed  at  Brussels  November  27,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  November  27,  1959.  With  note  signed  at 
Brussels  December  24,  1959. 
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*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Mutual  Security,  Its  Principle  and  Programs 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower 1 


Before  I  convey  to  you  the  thoughts  that  I 
have  put  down  on  paper  for  this  purpose  this 
evening,  I  want  to  give  a  word  of  explanation 
about  my  understanding  about  this  meeting. 

The  invitation  that  I  received  requested  that 
I  add  my  voice  to  those  who  support  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  of  the  United  States  and  coop- 
eration among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
There  was  not  a  word  said  about  any  function 
honoring  me,  and  I  heard  no  such  talk  from  either 
the  cochairman  or  any  of  my  staff.  So  I  want 
to  take  this  moment  to  thank  my  friends  from 
so  many  countries  who  have  paid  to  me  over- 
generous  and  possibly  undeserved  compliments. 

I  want  to  say  to  them  something  that  they 
already  know — and  I  am  sure  you  do — that  the 
greetings  that  I  received  from  so  many  places  in 
Europe  and  Asia2  were  simply  one  thing:  The 
effort  of  great  peoples  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  their  respect  for  them,  their 
admiration,  and  their  affection.  I  was  the  mes- 
senger, and  if  I  were  a  successful  messenger  in 
that  office,  in  bringing  that  feeling  from  these 
countries  to  my  own,  then  I  am  indeed  happy 
and  proud.  In  any  event  I  thank  you  all  for 
your  compliments. 

This  gathering  heartens  every  true  believer  in 
preparedness,  freedom,  and  peace.  That  leaders 
from  all  across  the  land  would  assemble  here — 


'Made  before  the  Committee  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the 
Frontiers  of  Freedom,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  2 
(White  House  press  release;  as-delivered  text). 

*  President  Eisenhower  made  an  ll-nation  trip  to 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa  Dec. 
3-22,  1959 ;  for  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  11, 
1960,  p.  46. 


energetically  to  reaffirm  support  of  mutual  secu- 
rity— is  good  news  indeed.  This  rededication 
could  not  come  at  a  better  time.  For  trends  are 
developing — particularly  in  Washington — that  are 
profoundly  disturbing. 

Support  and  Understanding  of  Program 

Unless  an  alert  citizenry  takes  effective  action 
to  support  those  in  the  Congress  who  champion 
the  cause  of  mutual  security,  it  could  well  result : 

In  jeopardizing  an  important  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense; 

In  endangering  our  worldwide  alliance 
structure ; 

And  in  weakening  efforts  to  resist  Communist 
expansion  and  to  forge  a  just  peace. 

Two  months  ago  I  requested  the  Congress  to 
continue  adequate  support  of  our  long-proven 
Mutual  Security  Program.3  I  asked  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,175  billion — a  sum  one-twentieth 
of  our  Federal  budget  and  one-tenth  of  our  de- 
fense budget.  This  amount  is  imperatively 
required.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  all  share 
this  conviction. 

One  bright  development  is  that,  in  the  past  few 
days,  the  committees  of  Congress  legislatively 
concerned  with  our  relations  with  other  nations 
have  reasserted  the  overriding  importance  of  our 
Mutual  Security  Program  to  America's  security 
and  free-world  progress.  Only  this  evening  I 
have  been  informed  by  Senators  [J.  W.]  Fulb right 


*  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  statements  by  Secretary  Herter  and  Under 
Secretary  Dillon,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  7,  1960,  p.  369. 
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and  [Everett  M.]  Dirksen  that  the  Senate  this 
evening  [May  2]  acted  constructively  on  this  pro- 
gram in  the  authorizing  legislation.  The  same 
has  of  course  happened  in  the  House. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  other  groups  strategically 
situated  in  Congress  have  proclaimed  it  as  their 
fixed  purpose  to  slash  the  appropriation  for  this 
mainstay  of  the  free  world  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars.  They  cite  isolated  instances  of  malfunc- 
tioning in  operational  staffs  as  an  excuse  to  attack 
a  great  program,  which  for  14  years  has  been  in- 
dispensable in  protecting  America's  stake  in  se- 
curity, in  free-world  cooperation,  and  in  global 
peace.  On  such  grounds  and  on  the  erroneous 
contention  that  our  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
ineffectual,  they  would  reduce  it  by  25  percent 
or  more. 

Every  American  citizen  needs  to  understand 
what  this  would  mean. 

It  would  be,  for  America  and  all  the  free  world, 
a  crushing  defeat  in  today's  struggle  between 
communistic  imperialism  and  a  freedom  founded 
in  faith  and  justice. 

It  would  mean,  within  a  matter  of  months,  new 
international  tensions  and  new  international  prob- 
lems of  the  utmost  gravity  for  every  one  of  our 
citizens. 

It  would  mean  the  virtual  abandonment  of  an 
effort  which  has  yielded  our  Nation  greater  bene- 
fits in  security,  better  neighbors,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  expansion  of  profitable  trade  than  has 
been  achieved  by  any  comparable  expenditures  for 
any  other  Federal  purpose. 

An  America  aroused  can  prevent  these  calam- 
itous results,  for  in  this  Republic  government 
must  respond  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mutual  security  has  never  been,  nor  is  it  now, 
Republican  or  Democratic.  Like  our  own  defense 
program,  of  which  it  is  an  essential  part,  it  is  bi- 
partisan to  the  core.  This  program  was  started 
14  years  ago  by  my  Democratic  predecessor.  It 
was  first  enacted  into  law  by  the  Republican  80th 
Congress.  Both  political  parties,  patriotically 
joined  in  the  national  interest,  are  its  parents. 
And  still  today  both  parties  are  pledged  to  its 
support. 

Here,  specifically,  are  solemn  promises  made  to 
the  American  people  in  the  public  document : 

First,  ".  .  .  we  strongly  favor  collective  de- 
fense arrangements.  .  .  ." 

Second,  "we  believe  that  .  .  .  America  must 
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support  the  efforts  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

Third,  "...  we  will  intensify  our  cooperation 
with  our  neighboring  republics.  .  .  ." 

Here  is  another  set  of  pledges : 

First,  "we  shall  continue  to  support  the  col- 
lective security  system.  .  .  ." 

Second,  "where  needed,  we  shall  help  friendly 
countries  maintain  such  local  forces  and  economic 
strength  as  provide  a  first  bulwark  against  Com- 
munist aggression  or  subversion." 

Third,  "we  will  continue  efforts  with  friends 
and  allies  to  assist  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  free  world.  .  .  ." 

Now  in  their  meaning,  these  two  sets  of  pledges 
are  identical.  The  first  three  are  in  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1956.  The  last  three  are  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  of  the  same  year.  These  com- 
mitments still  stand.  America  has  the  right  to 
expect  both  parties  to  keep  their  word. 


Achievements  of  Mutual  Security 

Indeed,  even  beyond  the  call  of  integrity,  both 
parties  have  excellent  reason  to  do  so.  For  mutual 
security  has  effectively  supported  freedom  every-  ' 
where  on  earth.  It  has  made  possible  a  greater 
and  mutually  advantageous  trade.  No  other  in- 
vestment has  yielded  greater  dividends  in  terms 
of  stability,  security,  and  free- world  morale. 

This  is  the  program  that  helped  to  save  Greece 
from  Communist  guerrillas.  It  helped  to  rescue 
Turkey  from  economic  collapse,  restoring  this  crit- 
ical area  as  a  bastion  of  freedom.  It  helped  to 
maintain  Western  Europe  as  a  center  of  free — 
rather  than  Communist — power  and  production. 
The  importance  of  these  victories  is  incalculable; 
every  one  of  our  citizens  is  today  the  stronger,  the 
more  prosperous,  the  more  secure,  thanks  to  mu- 
tual security. 

In  Asia,  under  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization]  and  other  security  treaties,  a  mil- 
lion soldiers  stand  as  a  bulwark  of  liberty — sus- 
tained, again,  by  mutual  security. 

As  I  speak  tonight,  our  economic  and  military 
help  gives  support  to  the  military  might  of  42 
other  nations,  which  stand  poised  in  freedom's 
cause.  For  this  they — and  we — give  heartfelt 
thanks  to  mutual  security. 

On  five  continents  our  economic  and  technical 
programs  help  struggling  millions  better  their 
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production  and  living  standards.  Only  recently 
I  looked  into  the  faces  of  these  many  people.  I 
have  seen  the  desperate  need  of  these  people;  I 
have  felt  their  spirit.  Most  of  all,  I  have  wit- 
nessed their  abiding  faith  in  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  America,  and  their  love  and  respect 
for  this  land  of  the  free.  By  helping  to  make 
their  lives  more  meaningful  and  more  rewarding, 
we  have  helped  to  keep  bright  their  love  of  liberty 
and  their  determination  to  reject  the  soulless 
forces  of  Communist  materialism. 

Moreover,  America's  efforts  to  help  others  have 
evoked  a  heartening  response  from  other  advanced 
industrial  nations.  In  recent  years  they  have 
doubled  their  direct  aid  to  the  less  developed 
countries.  In  addition,  in  the  new  International 
Development  Association  other  countries  will  put 
up  $3  for  every  $2  put  up  by  the  United  States. 
The  very  moment  when  other  countries  are  recog- 
nizing their  responsibilities  is  no  time  for  us  to 
walk  away  from  our  own. 

That  such  a  program — its  record  shining  with 
accomplishment  and  its  continuance  solemnly 
pledged  by  both  of  our  political  parties — should 
now  face  a  crippling  cutback  seems  incredibly 
irresponsible.    To  me  it  is  almost  inconceivable. 

Let  America  speak,  and  this  will  not  be  done. 

The  Unfinished  Task 

Thus  far  I  have  mentioned  past  achievements. 
But  a  great  deal  more  cries  out  for  attention. 

Half  a  world  away  from  us,  for  example,  a 
great  democracy,  dedicated  to  peace,  struggles 
with  almost  insuperable  problems  to  demonstrate 
that  Asians  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  freedom  as 
payment  for  economic  advance. 

To  the  south  our  sister  Bepublics  need  help  to 
unlock  the  storehouses  of  their  great  wealth. 

In  Africa  a  seething  continent  is  trying  to  tele- 
scope a  thousand  years  of  development  into  a 
few  decades. 

Around  the  world  almost  2  billion  people  are 
living  in  a  ferment  of  privation,  misery,  resent- 
ment, and  frustrated  hope.  They  are  imbued 
with  an  unshakable,  even  fanatical,  determination 
to  break  through  the  spiritual  and  cultural  stag- 
nation imposed  upon  them  by  grinding  poverty. 

Mutual  security  has  done  much  to  help.  The 
hope,  confidence,  and  energetic  effort  so  inspired 
are  slowly  making  progress  in  creating  conditions 
in  which  prosperity,  security,  and  peace  in  free- 


dom can  flourish.  But  for  lack  of  understanding 
the  program  has  been  steadily  weakened  while 
the  need  has  grown  more  obvious  and  critical. 
Only  the  conscience  and  the  down-to-earth  com- 
monsense  of  all  Americans,  informed  and  aroused, 
can  meet  the  need. 

Facing  us  is  a  test  of  our  resolve  to  make  our 
Government  do  the  task  it  has  to  do  to  protect 
the  safety  of  the  American  people.  The  amount 
I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  provide  for  mutual 
security  is  the  minimum  required  to  meet  the 
basic  necessities  of  sheer  defense  and  to  keep 
alight  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  arrayed  with  us  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

America  Needs  the  World 

From  all  these  facts  we  see  that  the  free  world 
needs  America!  Just  as  importantly,  America 
needs  the  world. 

This  means  far  more  to  us  than  soldiers  and 
tanks  and  ships  and  missiles,  essential  though 
these  are.  Important  it  is  that  our  allies  contrib- 
ute 5  million  soldiers,  30,000  airplanes,  and  2,200 
combatant  ships  to  the  common  defense  of  free- 
dom. But  our  involvement  with  our  neighbors  is 
far  more  basic  than  this. 

Foreign  trade  is  an  example.  It  is,  for 
America,  a  $30  billion  a  year  business.  To  this 
trade  4y2  million  of  our  people  owe  their  jobs 
with  other  nations. 

For  all  of  us  there  is  great  meaning  in  this: 
We  export,  on  the  average,  a  third  of  our  cotton 
crop,  just  under  a  third  of  our  wheat,  and  a  fourth 
of  our  tractor  production. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  our  dependence  on 
foreign  trade.  The  health  of  our  economy  de- 
pends upon  materials  owned  by  others.  Man- 
ganese, chrome,  tin,  natural  rubber,  nickel  are 
examples.  As  our  economy  grows,  we  depend 
increasingly  upon  others  for  such  materials. 
Eight  years  ago  we  imported  only  about  a  twen- 
tieth of  our  iron  ore.  Today  we  have  to  import 
over  a  third  of  it. 

Yes,  America  needs  the  world ! 

And  this  we  must  never  forget:  These  needs 
are  more  than  military  and  economic.  They  are 
technical,  cultural,  and  spiritual  as  well.  Great 
ideas  originating  with  other  peoples  have  vastly 
enriched  our  land. 

Fellow  Americans,  even  if  we  wanted  to,  we 
could  not  shut  out  the  free  world.    We  cannot 
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escape  its  troubles.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on 
its  hopes.  We  are  an  inseparable  part  of  the  free- 
world  neighborhood. 

We  must  hold  to  these  truths : 

If  nations  friendly  to  us  are  weakened  and  im- 
periled, so  are  we. 

If  other  friendly  nations  are  strong  and  free, 
our  own  strength  and  freedom  are  more  secure. 

If  other  free  nations  prosper,  so  do  we. 

In  these  truths  we  see  the  fallacy  of  adding 
measurably  to  our  own  massive  and  adequate 
armaments  at  the  expense  of  allied  strength, 
which  is  in  many  instances  better  located  strate- 
gically than  ours  can  ever  be.  No  less  dangerous 
is  the  annual  argument  that  America  should  stint 
on  strengthening  the  free  world  because  this 
would  give  us  more  luxury  in  a  comfortable  isola- 
tion here  at  home. 

This  is  sheer  deadliness — a  counsel  of  defeat 
and  complacency.  Logically  carried  out,  it 
could  end  only  in  a  militarized  America.  To  the 
extent  that  this  concept  is  indulged  it  gravely 
menaces  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  can,  here  at  home,  arm  to  the  teeth  and  yet 
go  down  in  total  defeat  if  we  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  be  swallowed  up  by  an  atheistic  imperial- 
ism. By  abandonment  of  struggling  millions  to 
lives  of  hopeless  desperation,  rich  America  might, 
for  a  time,  live  more  extravagantly.  But  not  for 
long!  For  a  just  peace,  dependable  security, 
and  real  progress  were  never  bought  by  destruc- 
tive weapons  and  hardhearted  selfishness,  but 
rather  by  education,  by  training,  by  constructive 
works — by  cooperation. 

Only  by  thinking  of  ourselves,  and  truly  con- 
ducting ourselves,  as  brothers  under  God  with 
those  who,  with  us,  want  to  live  and  grow  in 
freedom,  can  we  hope  to  solve  problems  in  which 
failure  will  mean  disaster  for  much  of  humanity. 
Victory  in  this  effort  will  mean  a  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  march  to  greater  security,  greater  pros- 
perity, and  greater  happiness  for  all.  There,  in 
those  few  words,  is  the  very  heart  of  mutual 
security. 

So  tonight  I  restate  to  you  this  pledge  of  the 
executive  branch  of  your  Government.  I  pledge 
a  continuing  and  energetic  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  programs  of  mutual  security.  And  I 
call  upon  the  leadership  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
both  political  parties,  as  well  as  upon  all  other 
sons  and  daughters  of  America,  to  see  that  those 


parties  hold  true  to  their  pledges  to  give  this 
program  their  support. 

Of  this  I  am  certain:  The  path  for  America 
must  be  one  of  cooperation — cooperation  among 
ourselves  and  with  our  friends  abroad  who  are 
dedicated  to  human  dignity  and  from  whom  we 
draw  strength  as  we  impart  of  our  own  strength 
to  them.  Together  we  shall  confidently  carry  the 
burdens  and  sacrifices  of  sustaining  security 
against  any  imperialistic  design — as  together  we 
continue  the  search  for  peace,  a  search  in  which 
we  shall  persevere  without  tiring  or  ceasing  until 
victory,  at  last,  shall  belong  to  all  the  earth. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

Mutual  Security  Report  Emphasizes 
Problems  of  Economic  Development 

Press  release  235  dated  May  2 

The  United  States  will  face  "new  and  some- 
what different  problems  in  the  mutual  security 
area"  during  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  according 
to  President  Eisenhower's  semiannual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  trans- 
mitted on  May  2.1 

The  report  declared  that  the  growing  realiza- 
tion of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  under- 
developed countries  that  hunger,  poverty,  and 
disease  need  not  be  their  inevitable  lot  "repre- 
sents an  emerging  force  which  will  probably  be- 
come the  most  significant  single  social  factor"  of 
the  new  decade.  "This  mighty  surging  movement 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  seldom  makes 
for  headlines  and  so  far  rarely  for  international 
'incidents,'  "  the  report  added.  "Yet  its  impli- 
cations for  the  decade  we  are  now  in  are 
tremendous.  .  .  ." 

The  report  stated  the  problems  and  opportu- 
nities inherent  in  the  beginning  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  emergent  countries  have  been  the 
subject  of  "searching  thought"  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Western  Europe  in  recent  months. 
"Our  friends  and  allies  in  Europe  are  also  aware 
of  this  need,  and  as  their  ability  to  provide  devel- 
opment assistance  grows,  we  are  increasingly  con- 
sulting with  them  to  determine  how  the  burden 


1  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  First  Half  of  Fiscal  Year  1960;  available  upon 
request  from  the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Department  of 
State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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3an  most  efficiently  be  shared  by  all,"  declared 
President  Eisenhower's  letter  transmitting  the 
report  to  Congress. 

The  report  declared  it  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  the  Western  industrial  nations  must 
make  available  to  the  less  developed  countries  the 
knowledge,  advice,  and  capital  to  allow  economic 
development  within  the  framework  of  a  free 
society.    The  report  added : 

If  they  do  not  do  so,  the  political  and  economic  influ- 
ence of  the  Communist  system  will  be  firmly  established 
over  whole  continents,  where  the  fateful  first  steps  of 
political  and  economic  development  are  now  being 
taken.  .  .  . 

It  behooves  the  Western  democracies  to  demonstrate  by 
their  aid  and  encouragement  that  economic  advancement 
can  be  achieved  without  putting  on  the  straitjacket  of 
political  and  economic  tyranny. 

Eeporting  on  mutual  security  activities  during 
the  semiannual  period  by  areas,  the  report  noted 
these  developments : 

Europe.  Economic  aid  virtually  terminated, 
with  only  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  Iceland,  and  Berlin 
left  as  recipients.  On  the  military  side  there  was 
a  significant  increase  in  defense  expenditures  of 
our  NATO  partners,  reflecting  increasing  eco- 
nomic stability  and  prosperity  of  Europe. 

Africa.  Most  pressing  needs  of  new  nations  of 
Africa  are,  first,  administrative,  managerial,  and 
technical  skills,  and,  second,  capital  for  develop- 
ment projects.  A  significant  development  in  this 
area  during  the  period  was  an  increase  in  Soviet 
bloc  activity,  evidenced  by  acceptance  of  a  $110 
million  line  of  credit  by  Ethiopia  from  the  bloc 
and  by  a  $35  million  U.S.S.R.  loan  to  Guinea. 

Near  East  and  South  Asia.  The  Near  East  en- 
joyed a  period  of  relative  calm.  A  significant  de- 
velopment in  South  Asia  was  announcement  of 
agreement  in  principle  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan on  a  plan  to  divide  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
River  system.2 

Far  East.  Largest  allocations  of  fiscal  year  1960 
appropriations  were  made,  as  in  the  past,  to  the 
three  divided  countries — Korea,  Viet-Nam,  and 
i  the  Republic  of  China — which  must  maintain 
large  defense  forces  and  are  consequently  in  the 
greatest  need  of  U.S.  assistance.  Flood  relief  pro- 
grams were  undertaken  in  Taiwan,  Korea,  and 
Japan. 

Citing  other  activities  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  during  the  period,  the  report  listed  De- 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  21,  1960,  p.  442. 
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velopment  Loan  Fund  loans  totaling  $172.2  mil- 
lion in  17  countries.  In  addition  DLF  negotiated 
22  loan  agreements  in  the  amount  of  $130  million 
Which  represented  earlier  loan  approvals.  This 
activity  brought  the  value  of  loan  commitments 
issued  by  DLF  since  its  inception  to  $908.8  mil- 
lion. All  of  the  loans  made  for  industrial  projects 
were  made  to  private  borrowers,  including  a 
chemical  and  pesticide  plant  in  Turkey,  pulp  and 
paper  and  cement  plants  in  the  Philippines,  and 
phosphate  mines  in  Jordan. 

A  total  of  $32  million  in  special  assistance  funds 
was  allocated  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  world- 
wide malaria  eradication  program. 

As  a  part  of  the  Government's  overall  plan  in 
this  field,  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration continued  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  participate  more  fully  in  economic  development 
programs  in  Thailand,  the  Sudan,  Jordan,  Israel, 
India,  Taiwan,  Nepal,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  and  Greece. 
The  report  said  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
played  no  part  in  increases  in  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits  of  1958  and  1959,  pointing  out,  while 
there  had  been  some  increases  in  offshore  procure- 
ment under  nonmilitary  programs,  these  increases 
were  offset  by  decreases  in  offshore  procurement 
under  military  programs.    Although  MSP  did  not 
cause  the  increase  in  balance- of -payments  deficits, 
the  report  pointed  to  a  new  DLF  procurement 
policy  which  could  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit.   The  new  DLF  policy 
places  primary  emphasis  on  financing  of  goods 
and  services  of  U.S.  origin  in  procurement  for 
DLF  projects.3 

Inter- American  Advisory  Committee 
Holds  Fourth  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  5 
(press  release  247)  that  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Inter- American  Affairs  is  meeting 
at  the  Department  on  May  6  and  7.  Following  his 
return  to  Washington  Secretary  Herter  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  May  7. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee since  its  creation  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
November  14, 1959.1   The  purpose  of  the  Commit- 

8  Ibid.,  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  708. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  823, 
and  Dec.  21, 1959,  p.  904. 
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tee  is  to  consider,  on  a  continuing  basis,  current 
and  long-range  problems  of  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  accompanied  President  Eisen- 
hower on  his  trip  to  South  America  2  earlier  this 
year,  and  part  of  the  current  meeting  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  review  and  assessment  of  the  results  of 
that  trip. 


United  States  Plane  Downed 
in  Soviet  Union 

Following  is  a  series  of  statements  and  the  text 
of  a  U.S.  note  on  the  subject  of  a  U.S.  plane  al- 
leged to  have  been  shot  down  over  the  Soviet 
Union  on  May  1. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER,  MAY  9 

Press  release  254  dated  May  9 

On  May  7  the  Department  of  State  spokesman 
made  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
shooting  down  of  an  unarmed  American  civilian 
aircraft  of  the  U-2  type  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  following  supplements  and  clarifies  this 
statement  as  respects  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Ever  since  Marshal  Stalin  shifted  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  from  wartime  cooperation 
to  postwar  conflict  in  1946  and  particularly  since 
the  Berlin  blockade,  the  forceful  takeover  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Communist  aggressions  in 
Korea  and  Viet-Nam  the  world  has  lived  in  a  state 
of  apprehension  with  respect  to  Soviet  intentions. 
The  Soviet  leaders  have  almost  complete  access  to 
the  open  societies  of  the  free  world  and  supple- 
ment this  with  vast  espionage  networks.  How- 
ever, they  keep  their  own  society  tightly  closed 
and  rigorously  controlled.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  weapons  carrying  tremendously 
destructive  nuclear  warheads,  the  threat  of  sur- 
prise attack  and  aggression  presents  a  constant 
danger.  This  menace  is  enhanced  by  the  threats 
of  mass  destruction  frequently  voiced  by  the 
Soviet  leadership. 

2  IUd.,  Mar.  28,  I960,  p.  471. 


For  many  years  the  United  States  in  company 
with  its  allies  has  sought  to  lessen  or  even  to  I 
eliminate  this  threat  from  the  life  of  man  so  that  ' 
he  can  go  about  his  peaceful  business  without 
fear.  Many  proposals  to  this  end  have  been  put 
up  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  President's  open- 
skies  proposal  of  1955  was  followed  in  1957  by  j 
the  offer  of  an  exchange  of  ground  observers  be- 
tween agreed  military  installations  in  the  U.S., 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  other  nations  that  might  wish 
to  participate.  For  several  years  we  have  been 
seeking  the  mutual  abolition  of  the  restrictions 
on  travel  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  those 
which  the  United  States  felt  obliged  to  institute 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  More  recently  at  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference  the  United  States 
has  proposed  far-reaching  new  measures  of  con- 
trolled disarmament.  It  is  possible  that  the  \ 
Soviet  leaders  have  a  different  version  and  that, 
however  unjustifiedly,  they  fear  attack  from  the 
West.  But  this  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  their 
continual  rejection  of  our  repeated  proposals  for 
effective  measures  against  surprise  attack  and  for 
effective  inspection  of  disarmament  measures. 

I  will  say  frankly  that  it  is  unacceptable  that 
the  Soviet  political  system  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  secret  preparations  to  face 
the  free  world  with  the  choice  of  abject  surrender 
or  nuclear  destruction.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  derelict  to  its  responsi- 
bility not  only  to  the  American  people  but  to 
free  peoples  everywhere  if  it  did  not,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Soviet  cooperation,  take  such  measures 
as  are  possible  unilaterally  to  lessen  and  to  over- 
come this  danger  of  surprise  attack.  In  fact 
the  United  States  has  not  and  does  not  shirk  this 
responsibility. 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  the  President  has  put  into  effect  since 
the  beginning  of  his  administration  directives  to 
gather  by  every  possible  means  the  information 
required  to  protect  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  against  surprise  attack  and  to  enable 
them  to  make  effective  preparations  for  their 
defense.  Under  these  directives  programs  have 
been  developed  and  put  into  operation  which  have 
included  extensive  aerial  surveillance  by  unarmed 
civilian  aircraft,  normally  of  a  peripheral  char- 
acter but  on  occasion  by  penetration.  Specific 
missions  of  these  unarmed  civilian  aircraft  have 
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aot  been  subject  to  Presidential  authorization. 
Hie  fact  that  such  surveillance  was  taking  place 
has  apparently  not  been  a  secret  to  the  Soviet 
leadership,  and  the  question  indeed  arises  as  to 
why  at  this  particular  juncture  they  should  seek 
to  exploit  the  present  incident  as  a  propaganda 
battle  in  the  cold  war. 

This  Government  had  sincerely  hoped  and  con- 
tinues to  hope  that  in  the  coming  meeting  of 
the  Heads  of  Government  in  Paris  Chairman 
Khrushchev  would  be  prepared  to  cooperate  in 
agreeing  to  effective  measures  which  would  re- 
move this  fear  of  sudden  mass  destruction  from 
the  minds  of  peoples  everywhere.  Far  from 
being  damaging  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  in 
Paris,  this  incident  should  serve  to  underline  the 
importance  to  the  world  of  an  earnest  attempt 
there  to  achieve  agreed  and  effective  safeguards 
against  surprise  attack  and  aggression. 

At  my  request  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Honorable  Allen  W.  Dulles,  is  today 
briefing  Members  of  the  Congress  fully  along  the 
foregoing  lines. 


STATEMENTS  BY  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Statement  of  May  31 

A  NASA  U-2  research  airplane,  being  flown  in  Turkey 
on  a  joint  NASA-USAF  Air  Weather  Service  mission, 
apparently  went  down  in  the  Lake  Van,  Turkey,  area 
at  about  9:00  a.m.    (3:00  a.m.  e.d.t.)    Sunday,  May  1. 

During  the  flight  in  southeast  Turkey,  the  pilot  reported 
over  the  emergency  frequency  that  he  was  experiencing 
oxygen  difficulties.  The  flight  originated  in  Adana  with 
a  mission  to  obtain  data  on  clear  air  turbulence. 

A  search  is  now  underway  in  the  Lake  Van  area. 

The  pilot  is  an  employee  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  under 
contract  to  NASA. 

The  U-2  program  was  initiated  by  NASA  in  1956  as 
a  method  of  making  high-altitude  weather  studies. 


Statement  of  May  52 

One  of  NASA's  U-2  research  airplanes,  in  use  since 

1956  in  a  continuing  program  to  study  gust-meteorologi- 

!  cal  conditions  found  at  high  altitude,  has  been  missing 

I  since  about  9  o'clock  Sunday  morning  (local  time)  when 


1  Made  orally  in  response  to  press  inquiries  on  May  3. 
i     3  Released  to  the  press  on  May  5. 


its  pilot  reported  he  was  having  oxygen  difficulties  over 
the  Lake  Van,  Turkey,  area. 

The  airplane  had  taken  off  from  Incirlik  Air  Base, 
Turkey.  The  flight  plan  called  for  the  first  check  point 
to  be  at  37  degrees,  25  minutes,  North :  41  degreees,  23 
minutes,  East,  and  for  a  left  turn  to  be  made  to  the 
Lake  Van  beacon,  thence  to  the  Trabazon  beacon,  thence 
to  Antalya,  and  return  to  Adana.  The  flight  scheduled 
was  estimated  at  3  hours,  45  minutes,  for  a  total  of  1,400 
nautical  miles.    Takeoff  was  at  8  a.m.  local  time. 

(The  above-given  times  are  the  equivalent  of  3  a.m. 
Sunday,  and  2  a.m.,  Eastern  Daylight  Time.) 

About  one  hour  after  takeoff,  the  pilot  reported  diffi- 
culties with  his  oxygen  equipment.  Using  emergency 
radio  frequency,  he  reported  he  was  heading  for  the  Lake 
Van  beacon  to  get  his  bearings,  and  that  he  would  return 
to  Adana. 

As  indicated  above,  his  flight  plan  called  for  him  to 
make  a  left  turn  at  the  Lake  Van  beacon.  His  last 
report  indicated  he  was  attempting  to  receive  that  beacon. 
It  is  believed  he  probably  was  on  a  northeasterly  course, 
but  there  was  no  further  word. 

An  aerial  search  was  begun  soon  after  receipt  of  the 
last  communication.  The  Lake  Van  area  is  mountainous 
and  very  rugged.  No  evidence  has  been  sighted  of  the 
aircraft  having  crashed. 

If  the  pilot  continued  to  suffer  lack  of  oxygen,  the 
path  of  the  airplane  from  the  last  reported  position  would 
be  impossible  to  determine.  If  the  airplane  was  on  auto- 
matic pilot,  it  is  likely  it  would  have  continued  along  its 
north-easterly  course. 

The  pilot,  as  are  all  pilots  used  on  NASA's  program  of 
upper  atmosphere  research  with  the  U-2  airplane,  is  a 
civilian  employed  by  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, builders  of  the  airplane. 

When  the  research  program  was  begun  in  1956  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  (Prede- 
cessor to  NASA),  the  federal  agency  did  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  pilots  to  operate  the  program,  and 
so  a  contract  was  made  with  Lockheed  to  provide  the 
pilots. 

Overseas  logistic  support  for  NASA's  continuing  use 
of  the  U-2  is  provided  by  Air  Weather  Service  units  of 
the  USAF. 

NASA  has  procured  a  total  of  10  U-2  airplanes.  The 
airplane  was  originally  built  as  a  private  venture  by 
Lockheed  to  serve  as  a  "flying  test  bed".  It  is  powered 
by  a  single  Pratt  &  Whitney  J-57  turbojet  engine,  and 
can  maintain  flight  for  as  long  as  four  hours  at  altitudes 
of  up  to  55,000  feet. 

Since  inception  of  the  research  program  in  1956,  the  U-2 
flying  weather  laboratories  have  operated  from  bases  in 
California,  New  York,  Alaska,  England,  Germany,  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  Japan,  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines. 

The  U-2  airplanes  are  presently  being  used  in  California 
(Edwards  AFB,  one),  Japan  (Atsugi,  three)  and  Turkey 
(Adana,  four). 

The  instrumentation  carried  by  the  U-2  permits 
obtaining  more  precise  information  about  clear  air  tur- 
bulence, convective  clouds,  wind  shear,  the  jet  stream,  and 
such  widespread  weather  patterns  as  typhoons.    The  air- 
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plane  also  has  been  used  by  NASA  to  obtain  information 
about  cosmic  rays,  and  the  concentration  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  atmosphere,  including  ozone  and  water 
vapor. 

Instrumentation  carried  includes:  Angular  velocity 
recorder,  to  measure  the  airplane's  rate  of  pitch ;  modified 
VGH  recorder,  to  measure  and  record  head-on  gust  com- 
ponents in  flight;  flight  recorder  Model  BB,  continuous 
recorder  of  indicated  airspeed,  pressure  altitude  and 
normal  acceleration ;  airspeed  and  altitude  transducer  to 
measure  pressure  altitude  and  indicated  airspeed;  tem- 
perature and  humidity  measuring  set  AN/AMQ  7,  to 
measure  indicated  free  air  temperature  and  indicated 
relative  humidity;  and  vortex  thermometer  system,  to 
measure  true  free-air  temperature  within  one-half  degree 
Centigrade  at  high  speeds. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  MAY  5» 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  NASA 
that,  as  announced  May  3,  an  unarmed  plane,  a 
U-2  weather  research  plane  based  at  Adana, 
Turkey,  piloted  by  a  civilian  has  been  missing 
since  May  1.  During  the  flight  of  this  plane, 
the  pilot  reported  difficulty  with  his  oxygen  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Khrushchev  has  announced  that  a 
U.S.  plane  has  been  shot  down  over  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  that  date.  It  may  be  that  this  was  the  missing 
plane.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  having  failure 
in  the  oxygen  equipment,  which  could  result  in 
the  pilot  losing  consciousness,  the  plane  continued 
on  automatic  pilot  for  a  considerable  distance  and 
accidentally  violated  Soviet  airspace.  The 
United  States  is  taking  this  matter  up  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  fate  of  the  pilot. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  6* 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  instruction  of  its  Government  has  the  honor 
to  state  the  following : 

The  United  States  Government  has  noted  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  in  his  speech  before 
the  Supreme  Soviet  on  May  5  that  a  foreign  air- 


*  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  May  5  by  Lincoln 
White,  Director  of  the  Oflice  of  News. 

'Delivered  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  May  6  (press 
release  249). 


craft  crossed  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
May  1  and  that  on  orders  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, this  aircraft  was  shot  down.    In  this  same 
statement  it  was  said  that  investigation  showed  j 
that  it  was  a  United  States  plane. 

As  already  announced  on  May  3,  a  United  j 
States  National  Aeronautical  Space  Agency 
unarmed  weather  research  plane  based  at  Adana, 
Turkey,  and  piloted  by  a  civilian  American  has 
been  missing  since  May  1.  The  name  of  the 
American  civilian  pilot  is  Francis  Gary  Powers, 
born  on  August  17,  1929,  at  Jenkins,  Kentucky. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  the  United  States 
Government  requests  the  Soviet  Government  to 
provide  it  with  full  facts  of  the  Soviet  investi- 
gation of  this  incident  and  to  inform  it  of  the  fate 
of  the  pilot. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  MAY  7B 

The  Department  has  received  the  text  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  further  remarks  about  the  unarmed 
plane  which  is  reported  to  have  been  shot  down, 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  previously  announced, 
it  was  known  that  a  U-2  plane  was  missing.  As 
a  result  of  the  inquiry  ordered  by  the  President  it 
has  been  established  that  insofar  as  the  authorities 
in  Washington  are  concerned  there  was  no  author- 
ization for  any  such  flight  as  described  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

Nevertheless  it  appears  that  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  information  now  concealed  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  a  flight  over  Soviet  territory  was  prob- 
ably undertaken  by  an  unarmed  civilian  U-2  plane. 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that,  given  the  state  of 
the  world  today,  intelligence  collection  activities 
are  practiced  by  all  countries,  and  postwar 
history  certainly  reveals  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  lagging  behind  in  this  field. 

The  necessity  for  such  activities  as  measures 
for  legitimate  national  defense  is  enhanced  by  the 
excessive  secrecy  practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
contrast  to  the  free  world. 

One  of  the  things  creating  tension  in  the  world 
today  is  apprehension  over  surprise  attack  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

To  reduce  mutual  suspicion  and  to  give  a 
measure  of  protection  against  surprise  attack  the 


5  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  May  7  by  Mr.  White. 
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[Jnited  States  in  1955  offered  its  open-skies 
proposal — a  proposal  which  was  rejected  out  of 
land  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  in  relation  to 
he  danger  of  surprise  attack  that  planes  of  the 
ype  of  unarmed  civilian  TJ-2  aircraft  have  made 
lights  along  the  frontiers  of  the  free  world  for 
;he  past  4  years. 


Research  Program  To  Detect,  Identify 
Underground  Nuclear  Tests  Expanded 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  7 

The  President  on  May  7  announced  approval  of 
a  major  expansion  of  the  present  research  and  de- 
velopment directed  toward  an  improved  capability 
to  detect  and  identify  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  present  U.S.  program  has  evolved 
from  the  recommendations  set  forth  by  the  Panel 
on  Seismic  Improvement  (Berkner  panel).1  For 
fiscal  year  1960  it  has  been  funded  for  approxi- 
mately $10  million.  During  fiscal  year  1961  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  funds  required  will  be  about 
$66  million  for  all  aspects  of  the  seismic  research 
and  development  program. 

Known  as  Project  Vela,  the  program  calls  for 
increased  basic  research  in  seismology;  procure- 
ment of  instruments  for  a  worldwide  seismic  re- 
search program ;  development  of  improved  seismic 
instruments ;  construction  and  operation  of  proto- 
type seismic  detection  stations;  and  an  experi- 
mental program  of  underground  detonations  en- 
compassing both  high  explosive  and,  where 
necessary,  nuclear  explosions.  The  planned  pro- 
gram provides  for  investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
1  improvement  that  are  considered  to  be  feasible. 

Such  nuclear  explosions  as  are  essential  to  a  full 

understanding  of  both  the  capabilities  of  the  pres- 

:  ently  proposed  detection  system  and  the  potential 

for  improvements  in  this  system  would  be  carried 

out  under  fully  contained  conditions  and  would 


1  For  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  reported  by  the 
panel  on  Mar.  16,  1959,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6, 1959,  p.  16. 


produce  no  radioactive  fallout.  In  order  to  de- 
velop sufficient  reliable  data  from  the  program,  it 
is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct 
a  series  of  explosions  of  various  sizes  in  differing 
types  of  geological  formations. 

Recently  the  Soviet  negotiators  at  Geneva  con- 
curred with  the  proposal  that  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  should  be  conducted  to  improve 
the  capability  of  the  proposed  control  network  to 
detect  and  identify  underground  explosions. 

They  have  also  indicated  a  willingness  to  discuss 
research  and  development  in  the  seismic  detection 
area  with  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Agreement  has  been  reached  to  convene  a 
group  of  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  scientists  in 
Geneva  on  May  11  to  exchange  information  on  the 
seismic  research  activities  of  the  three  nations  as 
a  basis  for  future  determination  of  the  areas  in 
which  coordinated  or  joint  research  would  be  most 
fruitful. 

Government  agencies  including  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Department  of 
Interior,  as  well  as  universities  and  private 
organizations,  will  participate  in  carrying  out  the 
United  States  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment related  to  the  detection  and  identification  of 
nuclear  detonations. 


Documents  on  Disarmament  Talks 
Made  Available  for  Reference 

Press  release  233  dated  May  2 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  2  made  avail- 
able for  reference  the  verbatims  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  for 
the  period  from  March  15  to  31, 1960.  The  release 
was  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  reached  last 
month  by  the  10  negotiating  parties  that  verbatims 
of  the  conference  sessions  will  be  released  on  a 
monthly  basis  1  month  after  the  sessions  take 
place.  Release  of  verbatims  of  subsequent  sessions 
will  follow  this  procedure. 
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Disarmament:  The  Problem  and  the  Prospects 


by  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  x 


I  warmly  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  whose  signal  contributions  to  scholarship 
and  whose  continuing  influence  on  international 
affairs  are  recognized  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  a  special  challenge  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished group.  That  is  so  primarily  because 
your  interest  and  qualifications  cover  a  very  wide 
spectrum,  ranging  from  particular  questions  of 
international  law  and  practice  to  fundamental 
issues  of  international  peace  and  order.  And  it  is 
a  high  tribute  to  this  organization  that  this  is  in- 
deed the  case. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  one 
of  these  fundamental  questions,  perhaps  the  most 
vital  and  the  most  critical  of  world  problems.  I 
refer  to  the  problem  of  disarmament. 

The  Urgent  Need  for  Disarmament 

The  infinitely  destructive  capabilities  of  modern 
warfare  have  given  new  focus  and  urgency  to  dis- 
armament efforts.  I  fear  that  we  now  take  for 
granted  "kilotons"  and  "megatons"  as  measures  of 
destructive  power.  These  words,  describing  nu- 
clear and  thermonuclear  explosive  power  in  terms 
of  its  equivalent  in  thousands  or  millions  of  tons  of 
TNT,  have  become  commonplace.  Their  impact 
on  the  human  mind  has  accordingly  tended  to 
diminish.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  single  plane 
today  can  deliver  more  destructive  power  than  all 
of  the  planes  in  all  of  the  air  forces  delivered  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War. 

Let  us  clearly  note,  moreover,  that  nuclear 
weapons  technology  and  capacity  may  not  remain 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  28  (press  re- 
lease 226). 
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the  exclusive  province  of  those  who  now  possess 
them.  Others  can  no  doubt  develop  this  capability. 
We  thus  face  clear  prospects  of  the  proliferation1 
of  nuclear  weapons  among  the  states  of  the  world, 
with  all  that  this  would  portend  in  added  hazard 
to  international  peace. 

I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  here  other  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  peace  and  security :  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  missiles,  the  entry  of  manmade  ob- 
jects— and  soon  man  himself — into  outer  space,  the 
advances  in  chemical  and  biological  methods  of 
warfare.  Nor  do  I  need  to  address  myself  to  the 
tremendous  economic  burden  of  armaments  in  the 
world. 

Yesterday  [April  27]  in  his  press  conference, 
President  Eisenhower  said  that  he  could  "see  no 
reason  why  the  sums  which  now  are  going  into 
these  sterile,  negative  mechanisms  that  we  call 
war  munitions  shouldn't  go  into  something  posi- 
tive." In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  national  defense  in  this 
world  in  1  year  would  pay  for  all  the  activities  and 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  next  500 
years.  For  the  totality  of  this  problem  is  such  that 
the  search  for  disarmament  has  become  a  prime 
imperative  of  our  times. 

But  we  must  not  be  maneuvered  into  disarma- 
ment at  any  price.  The  disarmament  arrange- 
ments we  see — and  must  find — are  those  that 
through  mutual  application  and  safeguarded  im- 
plementation will  enhance  our  security  and  not 
leave  us  and  our  free-world  associates  open  and 
vulnerable  to  aggressive  action. 

Tomorrow,  in  Geneva,  the  10-nation  disarma- 
ment group,  which  is  the  focal  point  of  present 
disarmament  efforts,  will  recess  for  6  weeks  until 
after  the  meeting  at  the  summit. 
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There  are  some  who  have  criticized  us  for  agree- 
lg  to  a  disarmament  forum  based  on  equal  repre- 
entation  with  the  Communist  bloc.  However, 
tie  reasons  for  this  are  clear  and,  I  think, 
abstantial. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
J.N.  Disarmament  Subcommittee  in  1957  left  us 
without  an  agreed  forum  for  disarmament  negotia- 
ions.  We  believed  that  no  avenue  should  be  left 
nexplored  which  might  offer  prospects  for 
•rogress  on  this  crucial  problem.  We  were  con- 
inced  that,  although  detailed  disarmament  nego- 
iations  would  take  place  for  the  time  being  outside 
he  U.N.  by  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  of 
?en,2  this  would  not  diminish  the  United  Nations' 
esponsibility  for  general  disarmament.  As  a 
aatter  of  fact,  if  agreement  can  be  achieved  among 
he  Ten  in  Geneva,  it  will  contribute  substantially 
o  a  fuller  realization  of  the  purposes  and  prin- 
iples  of  the  charter. 

This  view  was  reflected  by  the  General  Assembly 
n  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  its  past 
ession.3  The  resolution  expressed  the  hope  that 
aeasures  leading  toward  the  goal  of  general  and 
omplete  disarmament  under  effective  interna- 
ional  control  would  be  worked  out  in  detail  and 
igreed  upon  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

J.S.  Objectives  at  Geneva 

We  approach  the  disarmament  problem  with  two 
>asic  aims : 

First,  to  try  urgently  to  create  a  more  stable 
nilitary  environment  in  order  to  curtail  the  risk 
)f  war. 

Second,  to  reduce  national  armed  forces  and 
irmaments  and  to  strengthen  international  peace- 
keeping machinery  to  the  point  where  aggression 
vill  be  deterred  by  international  rather  than  na- 
ional  force. 

To  accomplish  the  first  objective,  we  believe  it  is 
lecessary  to  undertake  measures  to  guard  against 
surprise  attack,  to  halt  future  nuclear  weapons 
production,  to  reduce  existing  nuclear  weapons 
stockpiles,  to  bring  about  balanced  reductions  in 
conventional  arms  and  armed  forces,  and  to  initi- 
ate measures  to  assure  the  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space. 


But  we  would  not  be  satisfied  to  stop  with  these 
achievements.  We  want  to  move  on  toward  the 
elimination  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
toward  the  reduction  of  national  armed  forces  and 
armaments  to  levels  required  only  for  internal 
security  purposes  and  to  carry  out  obligations  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter.  At  the  same 
time  we  want  to  foster  universally  accepted  rules 
of  law,  backed  by  a  world  court  and  an  interna- 
tional armed  force,  which  would  prevent  any  na- 
tion from  launching  an  aggression. 

This,  in  brief,  sets  the  scene  for  the  first  round 
of  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  over  the 
past  weeks  in  Geneva.  The  Soviets  thus  far  have 
not  been  willing  to  discuss  the  obvious  and  specific 
initial  measures  I  have  outlined.  Without 
burdening  you  with  the  details,  I  should  like  to 
outline  some  of  the  basic  differences  in  approach 
to  the  problem  of  disarmament  taken  by  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  ourselves. 

The  Mirage  of  Agreement  in  Principle 

So  far  the  Communist  representatives  at  Geneva 
have  refused  to  consider  any  proposals  which  do 
not  endorse  in  principle  the  Soviet  version  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament.  This  Soviet  tac- 
tic in  negotiation  is  all  too  familiar.  All  too  often 
the  Communists  seem  more  interested  in  slogans 
than  in  serious  negotiations. 

We  have  been  exposed  before  to  these  tactics. 
"Ban  the  bomb,"  "Stop  all  nuclear  testing" — these 
are  familiar  slogans  which  have  a  certain  super- 
ficial appeal. 

This  time  the  Communists  talk  about  "general 
and  complete  disarmament"  as  if  this  were  a  trade- 
mark which  they  had  registered  and  as  if  its  ac- 
ceptance constituted  the  only  way  to  make 
progress  in  disarmament.  During  the  first  3  days 
of  negotiations  at  Geneva,  the  Communist  dele- 
gates used  the  phrase  "general  and  complete  dis- 
armament" 135  times.  They  dodge  the  question 
of  effective  international  controls,  and  thus  the 
slogan  is  just  as  misleading  and  just  as  superficial 
as  the  earlier  mirages. 

Even  the  General  Assembly  resolution,  which 
was  cosponsored  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  which  expressed  the  hope  for 
"general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive international  control"  becomes  in  Mr.  Zorin's  * 


i    '  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1959,  p.  438. 

*  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

i and  text  of  the  resolution,  see  Hid.,  Nov.  23,  1959,  p.  765. 


*  V.  A.  Zorin,  chairman  of  Soviet  delegation  to  the  Ten- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference. 
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speeches,  and  in  his  satellites'  echoes,  United  Na- 
tions endorsement  of  the  Soviet  plan.  But  when 
this  resolution  is  cited  by  the  Communists,  it  is 
usually  rewritten,  and  the  vital  provision  "under 
effective  international  control"  conveniently  dis- 
appears. Even  when  the  Soviets  do  make  refer- 
ence to  controls,  they  tend  to  give  only  lip  service 
to  a  concept  and  do  not  make  a  serious  effort  to 
develop  an  effective  system  of  verification. 

The  Soviets  seem  interested  only  in  what  label 
is  put  on  the  disarmament  package.  In  the  light 
of  our  previous  experience  with  them  in  the  use 
of  slogans,  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the  con- 
tents. Until  agreement  is  reached  on  the  contents, 
how  can  the  label  mean  anything? 

What  we  seek  is  a  secure,  free,  and  peaceful 
world  in  which  there  would  be  general  disarma- 
ment under  effective  international  safeguards  and 
agreed  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

To  this  end  we  have  submitted  concrete  pro- 
posals 5  on  the  basis  of  which  the  10-nation  group 
could  begin  immediately  to  hammer  out  specific 
measures  of  real  disarmament.  The  Communist 
side  has  not  been  willing  to  negotiate  on  specific 
disarmament  measures  but  has  contented  itself 
with  urging  agreement  in  principle  on  abolition  of 
all  armies,  armaments,  and  war  ministries  within 
4  years. 

The  Need  for  Verification 

At  Geneva  the  Soviets  have  thus  far  sought  to 
avoid  any  serious  negotiation  about  the  question 
of  control  and  inspection,  although  they  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  an  essential  element  in  any  gen- 
eral disarmament  agreement.  In  this  approach 
they  are  reflecting  the  historic  reluctance  of  Com- 
munist disarmament  negotiators  to  talk  about, 
much  less  to  agree  upon,  concrete  arrangements  to 
assure  that  disarmament  measures  are  actually 
observed. 

I  find  it  wholly  understandable  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  its  phobia  for  secrecy  and  with  its 
broad  access  to  information  about  developments 
in  the  free  world,  should  find  disarmament  con- 
trol arrangements  highly  undesirable  on  the  one 
hand  and  perhaps  even  unnecessary  on  the  other. 
Yet  precisely  these  same  factors  make  it  impera- 


*For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4,  1960,  p.  511. 


tive  for  the  free  world  to  insist  upon  an  adequate 
system  of  inspection  for  verifying  compliance 
with  disarmament  agreements.  In  this  area, 
which  is  clearly  vital  to  our  own  security,  we  can- 
not rely  on  promises  alone.  Control  and  inspec- 
tion procedures  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  any 
agreed  disarmament  measures. 

The  Communist  group  frequently  alleges  that 
proposals  for  a  verification  system  are  designed 
for  purposes  of  espionage.  They  characterize 
these  proposals  as  a  wish  on  our  part  to  look  into 
everybody's  bedroom  and  into  everybody's  garden. 
Now  obviously  effective  international  control  ma- 
chinery will  certainly  result  in  the  gathering  and 
exchange  of  information.  But  this  should  not  go 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  establish  and  sustain 
confidence.  Equal  assurance  to  both  sides  that 
commitments  under  a  disarmament  agreement  art 
being  carried  out  is  essential.  This  is  the  essence 
of  international  control. 

In  my  dictionary,  "espionage"  is  defined  as  tht 
practice  of  spying  on  others  or  the  employment  oi 
spies  and  the  systematic  secret  observation  of  th( 
words  and  conduct  of  others.  This  is  by  no  mean! 
the  definition  of  the  operations  of  an  interna' 
tionally  agreed  organization  whose  task  is  t< 
gather  and  receive  information  which  will  assurt 
both  sides  that  the  disarmament  agreement  i. 
being  carried  out. 

In  spite  of  this  essentially  negative  and  grudg 
ing  approach  to  the  central  problem  of  contro 
and  inspection,  the  Soviets  must  come  to  realiz 
that  we  will  insist  upon  adequate  control  arrange 
ments  in  any  disarmament  agreement. 

I  would  like  to  be  quite  clear  on  one  point.  I] 
this  imperfect  world  we  do  not  expect  to  see  a  10 
percent  perfect  system  of  controls.  Nor  are  w 
seeking  controls  for  the  sake  of  controls.  Ou 
prime  purpose  has  been,  and  remains,  to  work  ou 
disarmament  agreements  that  will  reduce  the  pros 
pects  of  war  and  the  burden  of  armaments.  "W 
attach  the  utmost  importance  to  our  efforts  t 
achieve  this  goal.  As  a  part  of  such  arrang* 
ments,  we  seek  only  that  degree  of  control  an 
verification  which  will  permit  the  world  to  kno- 
that  the  agreements  are  being  kept  by  all  partie 
We  ask  the  Soviets  to  accept  nothing  that  we  wi 
not  ourselves  accept.  If  the  Soviet  Union  wi 
approach  this  question  in  the  same  reasonable  wa; 
I  am  confident  that  significant  progress  can  t 
made. 
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Measures  of  Nuclear  Disarmament 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  our  respective  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  nuclear  armaments. 
lit  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  attitude  on  this  matter 
I  is  motivated  by  both  political  and  strategic  con- 
siderations.    The   Soviet  Union  has  attempted 
to  create  pressures  throughout  the  world  which 
i  would  inhibit  free- world  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  defense  against  aggression.    In  strategic  terms, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Soviets  have  re- 
garded nuclear  weapons  as  an  important  element 
in  Western  strength.    They  have  undoubtedly  rea- 
soned that,  if  we  could  be  effectively  precluded 
from  the  possibility  of  using  nuclear  weapons  in 
our  own  defense,  while  Soviet  strength  in  conven- 
tional armaments  was  retained,  our  strategic  posi- 
tion would  be  impaired. 

Thus  over  a  period  of  years  the  Soviet  purpose 
has  been  to  "ban  the  bomb."  In  the  present  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  this  theme  is  once  again  being 
played.  The  Soviets  have  again  proposed  that 
each  nuclear  power  should  agree  not  to  use  nuclear 
.  weapons  first.  They  also  propose  the  complete 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  but  have  admitted 
that  this  could  not  be  verified  by  existing 
techniques. 

How    does    the   United    States   look    at    this 
problem? 

We  have  recognized,  and  continue  to  recognize, 
the  need  to  deal  effectively  with  nuclear  weapons 
in  any  comprehensive  disarmament  arrangement. 
We  believe,  however,  that  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional disarmament  measures  must  be  balanced 
so  that  no  country  or  group  of  countries  will  ob- 
tain, at  any  stage,  a  significant  military  advantage. 
We  proposed  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  limit  the 
i  continuing  buildup  in  nuclear  weapons.  As  an 
initial  step  we  seek  an  agreed  cutoff,  under  proper 
safeguards,  in  the  future  production  of  nuclear 
materials  for  weapons  purposes.  We  also  pro- 
pose to  begin  reduction  of  existing  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  weapons  materials  by  siphoning  off  agreed 
quantities  for  peaceful  uses. 

One  of  our  ultimate  goals  in  a  disarmament 
agreement  is  the  final  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  may  be  feasible  in  the  light  of  techni- 
cal and  scientific  knowledge.  Let  me  note  this  im- 
portant point:  At  the  present  time  it  would  not 
be  scientifically  possible  to  establish  means  of  veri- 
fication to  confirm  whether  nuclear  stockpiles  had 
in  fact  been  eliminated.    Today  a  would-be  aggres- 


sor could  conceal  nuclear  weapons  without  any 
fear  of  detection. 

But,  as  I  have  noted,  there  are  important  steps 
that  can  be  taken  now.  We  hope  that  the  Soviets 
will  agree  to  the  specific  measures  in  this  area 
which  I  have  already  outlined. 

Outer  Space 

Eecognizing  that  the  world  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  space  age,  the  United  States  has 
again  proposed  at  Geneva,  as  it  has  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  past  3  years,  that  steps  be  taken 
toward  insuring  the  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful 
purposes  only.  We  have  specifically  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  prohibition,  with  appropriate 
controls,  against  placing  into  orbit  or  stationing  in 
outer  space  vehicles  carrying  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Technological  advances  in  this  field 
have  been  astounding.  Satellites  are  being  sent 
aloft  with  increasing  frequency.  Scientists  will 
no  doubt  soon  discover  ways  to  bring  orbiting 
bodies  back  to  a  predetermined  point  on  earth. 
The  military  implications  of  this  are  profoundly 
evident. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Soviet  failure  to  deal 
concretely  with  the  problems  of  preventing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  being  intro- 
duced into  outer  space  is  so  disquieting.  There 
may  be  real  danger  that  we  will  soon  reach  the 
point  of  no  return  so  far  as  control  of  vehicles 
in  outer  space  is  concerned. 

One  could  draw  an  unhappy  parallel  with  the 
Soviet  rejection  in  1947  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posal to  forgo  the  American  monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons  and  establish  full  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  We  know  now  that  the  Soviet  out- 
of-hand  refusal  to  consider  this  extraordinary 
proposal  was  a  tragic  turning  point  in  history. 

We  hope  the  present  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  respect  to  outer  space  does  not  portend 
the  same  kind  of  fateful  choice.  It  would  be 
tragic  indeed  if  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to 
extend  to  the  vast  reaches  of  outer  space  the  mili- 
tary rivalries  which  plague  man  here  on  earth. 

Maintaining  Peace  in  a  Disarmed  World 

Another  basic  difference  between  the  Western 
and  the  Communist  approach  to  disarmament  is 
highlighted  by  our  proposal  that,  as  disarmament 
is  achieved,  steps  must  be  taken  to  strengthen  and 
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build  up  the  machinery  to  maintain  peace.  The 
Soviet  Union  seems  to  maintain  that  existing  ar- 
rangements are  adequate  and  vigorously  opposes 
the  concept  of  an  international  force. 

Fortunately  we  already  have  a  strong  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  such  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery. The  United  Nations  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security. 

Our  aim,  accordingly,  is  a  stronger  United  Na- 
tions. Perhaps  the  time  is  approaching  when 
new  efforts  should  be  made  toward  making  this 
Organization  a  more  effective  instrument  for 
peace.  Let  me  repeat — we  have  in  the  United 
Nations  the  structure  on  which  to  build.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  charter  that  good  will 
could  not  cure. 

We  must  also  seek  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law,  looking  toward  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  world.  Certainly  it  would  make  a 
tremendous  difference  if  states  showed  a  fair- 
minded  and  careful  regard  for  generally  recog- 
nized legal  rules.  Far  more  use  should  be  made 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Greater  use 
should  be  made  of  advisory  opinions.  And  further 
steps  should  be  taken  to  extend  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

In  this  connection  may  I  say  that  I  regret  very 
much  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  permit  this  Government  to  em- 
brace with  complete  fidelity  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that,  if  the 
point  is  reached  where  national  armed  forces  have 
been  reduced  by  mutual  agreement  to  the  militia 
level,  the  danger  of  aggression  will  have  been  auto- 
matically eliminated.  There  have  been  many  cases 
in  the  past  few  years  when  frontiers  were  crossed 
and  distinctly  military  actions  were  carried  out 
by  lightly  armed  forces.  We  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  pattern  of  indirect  aggression  and  know 
that  men  armed  with  only  light  weapons — rifles, 
submachine  guns,  pistols,  and  hand  grenades — can 
promote  civil  disorder  and  contribute  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  a  neighboring  state. 

In  the  light  of  these  present-day  experiences 
it  is  clear  that  there  would  be  need  for  an  effective 
international  force  to  help  keep  the  peace  and 
repel  aggression  in  a  world  where  national  arma- 
ments have  been  substantially  reduced.     As  we 


have  proposed  in  Geneva,  such  a  force  should 
operate  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na-  I 
tions.    Without  such  a  force  a  world  fully  dis-  I 
armed  except  for  rifles,  or,  for  that  matter,  sticks 
and  stones,  would  still  not  adequately  guarantee 
peace  and  security. 

The  Soviets  do  not  accept  this  concept.  In  an 
article  published  last  fall — incidentally  at  about 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  was  putting  forth 
its  slogan  of  "general  and  complete"  disarma- 
ment— Pravda  warned  against  the  creation  of 
an  international  police  force  "armed  to  the  teeth" 
which  would  be  used  for  "suppressing  peoples  de- 
termined to  change  the  social  system  in  their 
countries." 

We  must  consider  seriously,  even  if  the  Com- 
munists choose  not  to,  the  anarchy  and  risks  of 
aggression  to  which  a  disarmed  world  would  be' 
exposed  if  there  were  not  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nized rules  of  law  enforced  by  strong  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  machinery. 

Nuclear  Test  Talks 

The  differences  in  approach  which  I  have  briefly: 
described  on  certain  fundamental  areas  of  the  dis- 
armament problem  suggest  to  you,  I  am  sure,  why 
our  negotiators  at  Geneva  fully  realize  that  they 
have  a  long  and  difficult  road  ahead.  Thus  far, 
perhaps  not  unexpectedly,  they  have  little  reason 
to  be  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  attitude. 

But  our  efforts  in  the  disarmament  field  cover 
a  broad  front.  And  we  do  find  some  reason  for  en- 
couragement. The  atmosphere  in  an  adjoining 
conference  room  at  Geneva  is  cautiously  optimis- 
tic. I  refer  to  the  talks  where  American,  British, 
and  Soviet  delegations  have  been  working  for  the 
past  18  months  on  an  agreement  looking  toward  a 
controlled  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Here  we  have  proposed  that  a  treaty  be  con- 
cluded which  would  end  all  nuclear  weapons  tests 
where  adequate  controls  can  be  agreed.  This 
would  exempt  small  underground  explosions. 
However,  we  recently  stated  a  willingness  to  agree 
to  a  temporary,  voluntary  moratorium  on  these 
small  underground  explosions  where  adequate  con- 
trol is  not  now  possible.6    Such  a  moratorium, 


6  For  text  of  a  joint  declaration  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  British  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  18, 
1960,  p.  587. 
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however,  is  conditioned  on  progress  being  made  in 
the  negotiations  on  various  important  issues  that 
now  separate  the  two  sides  and  on  arrangements 
being  made  for  a  coordinated  research  program 
aimed  at  finding  more  reliable  means  of  identify- 
ing small  underground  disturbances. 

However,  there  are  still  important  political  and 
technical  issues  to  work  out.  Agreement  must 
still  be  reached  on  such  critical  matters  as  the 
basis  and  frequency  of  on-site  inspections  of  areas 
where  unidentified  seismic  events  have  occurred 
within  the  territories  of  the  parties.  This  is  a 
major  obstacle.  The  Soviets  insist  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  inspections  should  be  limited  and  based 
on  a  purely  political  decision.  We  believe  that 
this  is  not  a  political  question  but  that  inspections 
should  be  based  on  detection  capabilities  and  scien- 
tific facts. 

Still  another  matter  at  issue  is  the  composition 
of  the  staff  manning  the  control  posts  which  will  be 
established  within  the  three  countries  and  through- 
out the  world.  The  Soviets  wish  to  have  a  pre- 
dominance of  host-country  nationals  in  the  control 
posts.  We  cannot  accept  this  since  it  would 
amount  to  self-inspection.  In  the  light  of  the 
need  to  insure  objectivity,  we  have  proposed  that 
'the  control  posts  be  manned  by  an  international 
staff  made  up  of  one-third  host-country  nationals, 
one-third  from  the  other  side,  and  one-third  from 
other  countries. 

Further  issues  include  voting  procedures,  where 
the  shadow  of  the  veto  is  still  with  us,  procedures 
to  govern  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  and 
the  composition  of  the  seven-nation  control 
commission. 

However,  in  the  18  months  of  painstaking  and 
patient  negotiations — a  prerequisite  for  conduct- 
ing diplomatic  talks  with  the  Soviets — we  have 
reached  agreement  on  a  preamble  and  17  draft 
articles  and  an  annex  of  a  treaty,  as  well  as  certain 
important  technical  matters.7 

The  most  significant  point  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  control  posts 


'  Copies  of  the  agreed  documents  (drafts  of  a  preamble 
and  various  articles  of  a  treaty  on  the  discontinuance  of 
'nuclear  weapons  tests,  together  with  a  draft  annex  on  a 
I. preparatory  commission)  are  available  upon  request  from 
'the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 
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in  Soviet  territory  to  be  manned  in  part  by  non- 
Soviet  personnel  to  verify  compliance  with  the 
treaty.  Thus  there  is  some  basis  for  cautious  op- 
timism at  that  conference,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  some  of  this  optimism  will  pervade  the  ad- 
joining conference  room,  where  the  disarmament 
negotiators  will  be  meeting  when  they  resume 
their  talks  in  June. 

Do  the  Soviets  Want  Disarmament? 

In  view  of  the  frustrations  we  have  experi- 
enced over  many  years  in  trying  to  negotiate  dis- 
armament arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
people  often  ask  whether  the  Soviets  really  want 
disarmament.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  an- 
swer, but  I  would  suggest  that  there  may  be 
several  reasons  why  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
genuinely  interested  in  agreement  on  disarmament. 
First  of  these  is  the  very  human  fear  of  the  devas- 
tation that  would  be  visited  on  all  peoples  alike  by 
a  total  nuclear  war.  The  ravages  of  World  War 
II  in  destruction  of  their  manpower  and  capital 
plant  and  equipment  must  have  left  a  profound 
impression  on  the  Communist  leaders.  They  are 
intelligent  men,  and  they  must  be  able  to  visualize 
the  incomparably  greater  ravages  which  a  nu- 
clear war  would  bring. 

In  the  second  place,  the  burden  of  supporting 
military  establishments  in  the  nuclear  age  is  ex- 
tremely costly  both  in  men  and  materials.  The 
losses  of  World  War  II  also  resulted  in  a  defi- 
ciency in  Soviet  manpower,  a  particularly  critical 
problem  in  light  of  the  intensive  Soviet  campaign 
to  increase  industrial  output  and  reclaim  lands  in 
Siberia.  There  are  also  increasing  demands  by 
Soviet  citizens  for  more  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  much  of  a  role 
each  of  these  considerations  might  play  in  Soviet 
policy  formulation,  but  there  can  be  no  denying 
the  increasing  competition  for  the  resources  and 
the  productive  energies  of  the  state. 

There  are  certainly  other  considerations  as  well. 
These  could  involve  such  matters  as  Soviet  assess- 
ment of  the  balance  of  military  advantage  in  any 
disarmament  agreement,  their  estimate  of  the 
political  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
any  such  agreement,  and  their  relative  view  of  the 
prospects  for  achieving  their  objectives  by  either 
military  or  nonmilitary  means. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  strike  a  balance 
of  all  these  factors.  And  I  am  sure  there  are 
others  as  well.  But  there  are  at  least  some  reasons 
why  the  U.S.S.R.  could  be  seriously  interested  in 
making  progress  toward  disarmament.  We 
strongly  hope  this  is  the  case. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  equation 
is  how  much  they  might  be  willing  to  pay  for  dis- 
armament by  way  of  opening  up  their  system  to 
the  inspection  that  would  be  required.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  difficulties  we  have  experi- 
enced over  a  long  period  in  this  regard.  But  we 
must  not,  and  will  not,  give  up  hope. 

Concluding  Comment 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  for  progress  in 
the  months  ahead  ? 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  in 
Geneva  tomorrow,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  summit. 
In  just  2  weeks,  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the 
United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  meet  in  Paris.  Disarma- 
ment will  assuredly  be  one  of  the  topics  of  highest 
priority.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  Soviets 
will  join  with  us  in  giving  the  necessary  impetus 
to  the  disarmament  negotiations  so  that  when  the 
10-nation  conference  reconvenes  in  June  it  can 
come  to  grips  with  the  concrete  measures  which 
could  eventually  relieve  man  of  the  tremendous 
burden  of  armaments  and  free  him  from  the  spec- 
ter of  war. 

Until  acceptable  disarmament  arrangements 
are  negotiated,  we  must  continue  to  look  to  our 
own  defenses.  There  is  no  other  way  if  negotia- 
tions are  to  succeed.  There  is  no  other  way  if 
world  peace  is  to  be  maintained.  We  know  that 
the  realization  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  world  dis- 
armament winch  we  seek  lies  in  the  distant  future. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  fatalistic  and  to 
concede  that  nuclear  catastrophe  is  inescapable. 
As  Thucydides  reminds  us,  "Fatalism  tends  to 
produce  what  it  dreads,  for  men  do  not  oppose 
that  which  they  consider  inevitable." 

I  continue  to  believe  that,  if  mankind  is  in- 
genious enough  in  the  scientific  field  to  forge  the 
weapons  capable  of  destroying  himself,  he  has  the 
innate  wisdom  and  capacity  in  the  political  field 
to  work  out  the  means  of  preserving  and  advanc- 
ing civilization. 


Crown  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Japan  To  Visit  U.S. 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  7 

At  the  time  of  Prime  Minister  Kishi's  vis 
last  January,1  I  expressed  the  hope  that  tr 
Crown  Prince  [Akihito]  and  Princess  [Michikc 
would  be  able  to  visit  the  United  States  during 
the  centennial  year  of  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions. I  am  now  happy  to  announce  that  Their 
Imperial  Highnesses  have  accepted  my  invitation 
and  will  be  in  Washington  from  September  27  to 
September  29. 

They  will  be  welcomed  in  the  spirit  of  cordial 
friendship  and  mutual  respect  which  characterizes 
relations  between  our  two  great  nations. 


Messages  by  President  and  Secretary 
on  Japanese  Centennial 

President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  3 

One  hundred  years  ago  Japan  sent  its  first  em- 
bassy to  Washington  to  exchange  ratifications  of 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.2  In  extending  a 
warm  welcome  to  this  embassy,  the  President  ex- 
pressed, on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  his 
deep  gratification  at  this  beginning  of  closer 
relations  with  Japan. 

This  historic  occasion  laid  the  foundation  for 
our  friendship,  and  a  remarkable  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  interchange  between  our  two 
countries.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  our  two  peoples  are  stronger 
today  than  ever  before. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  are  joined  in  a 
partnership  based  on  mutual  trust,  mutual  respect, 
and  full  cooperation.  We  are  both  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  helping  build  a  better  world,  where 
there  will  be  peace  and  justice  for  all. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1960,  p.  179. 

2  For  an  article  by  E.  Taylor  Parks  on  "The  First 
Japanese  Diplomatic  Mission  to  the  United  States— 
1860,"  see  Bulletin  of  May  9, 1960,  p.  744. 
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Secretary  Herter 

?ress  release  238  dated  May  3 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  all  Japanese  and 
Americans  who  this  year  are  celebrating  the  hun- 
Iredth  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  fitting  time  to  review  the  many  ways 
n  which  our  two  countries  have  profited  during 
;heir  long  relationship. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Meiji  era,  when  Ja- 
pan opened  its  doors  to  the  West,  we  established 
firm  economic  and  cultural  ties.     In  recent  years 


these  ties  have  been  greatly  strengthened,  and 
today  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  working 
together  in  a  close  partnership  that  serves  not 
only  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  both  coun- 
tries but  also  the  cause  of  peace,  justice,  and 
progress. 

In  this  centennial  year  we  recall  the  many 
valuable  contributions  each  country  has  made  to 
the  other.  And  we  look  forward  to  an  even 
warmer  friendship  and  closer  relations  as  we  enter 
the  second  century  of  our  relations. 

Christian  A.  Herter 


United  States  and  Nepal  Affirm  Mutual  Desire  To  Work  for  World  Order 
Based  on  International  Justice 


His  Majesty  Mahendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah  Deva, 
King  of  Nepal,  and  Her  Majesty  Ratna  Rajya 
Lakshmi  Shah,  Queen  of  Nepal,  made  an  official 
visit  to  the  United  States  from  April  25  to  May 
12  at  the  invitation  of  President  Eisenhower} 
Following  are  the  texts  of  a  joint  communique  re- 
leased at  Washington  April  28  and  King  Mahen- 
dra1 s  address  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
on  that  same  day,  together  with  an  exchange  of 
greetings  between  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
King  at  Washington  National  Airport  on  April 
27,  an  exchange  of  toasts  at  a  state  dinner  at  the 
White  House  that  evening,  and  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  official  party. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE,  APRIL  28 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  28 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  His 
Majesty  Mahendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah  Deva,  King 
of  Nepal,  today  held  a  friendly  and  fruitful  dis- 
cussion on  various  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

King  Mahendra,  who  is  visiting  the  United 


'Their  Majesties  were  in  Washington,  D.O.,  April  27- 
(30.  Upon  completion  of  the  official  portion  of  the  visit, 
J  they  continued  their  tour  of  the  United  States  informally 
,  until  their  departure  from  New  York  City  on  June  1. 


States  upon  the  invitation  of  the  President,  has 
also  addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  Washington 
stay  on  April  30,  King  Mahendra  will  begin  a 
twelve-day  coast-to-coast  tour  of  the  United 
States,  during  which  he  will  meet  with  various 
civic,  cultural,  and  business  leaders. 

The  President  expressed  great  admiration  for 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  under  the  leader- 
ship of  King  Mahendra  to  foster  the  growth  of 
democracy  in  Nepal,  as  exemplified  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  constitution  by  the  King  and  by 
the  holding  of  general  elections  in  1959  under  the 
provisions  of  that  constitution. 

In  their  review  of  the  world  situation,  the 
President  and  King  Mahendra  expressed  their 
mutual  concern  with  the  vital  problem  of  achiev- 
ing lasting  peace  and  establishing  a  world  order 
based  on  international  justice.  They  reaffirmed 
their  determination  to  work  toward  those  goals, 
the  achievement  of  which  will  contribute  im- 
mensely to  the  general  progress,  prosperity,  and 
welfare  of  mankind. 

The  President  and  King  Mahendra  agreed  that 
the  American  people  and  the  Nepalese  people 
have  in  common  the  virtues  of  tolerance,  charity, 
and  benevolence,  which  virtues  should  serve  as 
the  basis  of  relations  between  all  nations.    The 
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President  and  King  Mahendra  agreed  further 
that  Nepal  and  the  United  States  share  a  pro- 
found belief  in  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  nations  and  in  genuine  noninterference  in  the 
affairs  of  others.  The  President  and  King  Ma- 
hendra agreed  that  any  attempt  by  any  nation 
to  impose  its  own  economic  system  or  political 
beliefs  on  any  other  country  should  be  condemned. 

The  President  and  King  Mahendra  expressed 
a  common  belief  that  social  and  economic  progress 
should  be  achieved  by  all  peoples  in  the  manner 
of  their  own  choosing  and  in  government  based 
on  consent  of  the  governed  and  the  dignity  of 
the  human  individual.  In  this  spirit,  the  Presi- 
dent assured  King  Mahendra  of  the  continuing 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  Nepal  in  its  high  objective 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  for 
the  welfare  of  its  people. 

The  President  and  King  Mahendra  expressed 
their  mutual  desire  to  maintain  and  further 
strengthen  the  cordiality  and  genuine  friendship 
which  has  always  characterized  Nepalese- 
American  relations  and  which  has  been  so  evident 
during  the  King's  visit. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  CONGRESS,  APRIL  28 

Unofficial  translation 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of 
the  Congress :  We  are  very  much  touched  by  the 
warmth  and  spontaneity  of  emotions  and  feeling 
with  which  we  have  been  received  here.  With  a 
deep  sense  of  honor  and  privilege  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  address  this  august 
assembly.  We  regard  this  invitation  to  us  as  a 
token  of  your  friendship  and  good  will  toward 
the  people  of  Nepal,  who  in  their  turn  have  noth- 
ing but  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  great  people  and  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to 
convey  to  you  and  through  you  to  all  the  citizens 
of  this  great  Republic  the  sincere  greetings  and 
salutations  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Nepal. 

Different  nations  have  acquired  influence  and 
leadership  in  the  world  in  different  periods  of 
history.  But  no  other  nation  at  its  height  of 
power  and  prosperity,  glory  and  greatness,  had 
in  the  past  thought  in  the  same  benevolent  terms 
about  the  poverty  and  hardships  of  the  less  for- 
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tunate  people  in  other  countries  of  the  world  as 
you  have  been  doing  in  your  own  time.  Your 
pioneering  spirit  in  this  field  and  dedication  to 
the  great  and  noble  task  of  helping  to  alleviate 
the  conditions  of  poverty  and  suffering  wherever 
they  may  exist  have  served  to  focus  universal  at- 
tention on  this  question  of  serving  humanity  as  a 
matter  of  international  responsibility. 

We  had  till  12  years  ago  very  little  to  do  with 
each  other,  even  in  the  way  of  trade  and  diplo- 
matic relations.  Till  then  few  Americans  had 
visited  Nepal  and  the  Nepalese  who  had  visited 
America  could  actually  be  counted  on  the  finger- 
tips. With  the  advent  of  democracy  in  Nepal 
things  began  to  change,  and  since  the  opening  of 
the  U.S.  Operations  Mission  our  contacts  have 
increased  rapidly  and  hundreds  of  Nepalese  have< 
come  to  this  country  for  training  and  studies  in' 
various  fields.  Quite  a  few  American  technicians, 
and  experts  have  been  to  Nepal  to  help  the  Nepa-; 
lese  people  out  on  their  problems  of  transport,: 
economy,  and  agriculture,  on  those  of  health  and' 
education.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  the  Nepalese  have  found  the  American  ex-; 
perts  friendly  and  helpful  and  always  willing  and 
eager  to  help  the  Nepalese  out  on  their  various; 
problems.  In  recent  years  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  American  tourists  have  been  visiting 
Nepal,  and  they  are  always  among  the  most 
welcomed  visitors. 


Common  Faith  in  Democratic  Ideals 

Apart  from  the  recent  contacts  we  have  re- 
ferred to  above,  our  common  faith  in  democratic 
ideals  and  procedures  provides,  in  our  opinion,  the 
lasting  basis  for  greater  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  our  two  peoples  and  countries. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  strains  and  difficul- 
ties under  which  all  newly  established  democra- 
cies have  to  work.  The  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  last  year  on  the  suc- 
cessful holding  of  the  first-ever  elections  in  Nepal 
has  served  as  a  source  of  great  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  the  newly  elected  members  of  our 
Parliament  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Provision  for  fully  representative 
institutions  of  government  and  legislature,  respect 
for  fundamental  rights  and  due  process  of  law,  re- 
spect for  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual, 
are  some  of  the  basic  principles  that  underlie  the 
Constitution  of  Nepal.   As  is  apparent  to  you,  the 
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Constitution  of  Nepal  is  based  on  the  concepts  of 
aw,  liberty,  and  rights  prevalent  for  a  long  time 
n  your  own  country.  Though  we  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  vast  expanses  of  land  and 
ivater,  though  our  diplomatic  relations  even  do 
lot  date  far  back,  there  exists  between  us  a  last- 
ng  moral  and  spiritual  bond  that  transcends  all 
hese  material  and  mundane  considerations— a  real 
dentity  of  outlook  and  views  on  vital  problems  of 
nan  and  society  that  is  derived  from  common 
faith  in  common  political  principles,  ideals,  and 
reliefs. 

As  a  nation  we  have  always  prized  freedom  more 
han  anything  else  in  our  history.  We  believe  in 
m  independent  foreign  policy  of  judging  every 
nternational  issue  on  its  merits  without  consider  - 
ition  of  anybody's  fear  or  favor  and  in  a  policy  of 
lonalinement  and  nonentanglement.  Our  record 
n  the  United  Nations  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
ibove  fact.  This  may  sound  a  little  idealistic  and 
it  little  too  impractical,  but  as  a  small  nation  we 
ceel  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  best 
contribute  to  the  discussions  and  deliberations  in 
he  United  Nations  and  to  the  interests  of  world 
■>eace  and  friendly  relations  among  nations. 

Our  policy  of  nonalinement  does  not  arise  from 
>ur  desire  to  sit  on  the  fence  or  to  evade  responsi- 
bility in  any  way.  It  is  merely  a  manifestation 
)f  our  reluctance  and  unwillingness  to  compromise 
>ur  freedom  of  judgment  and  action  beforehand 
>y  committing  ourselves  to  support  one  side  or  the 
)ther  even  before  the  emergence  of  such  an  eventu- 
dity.  We  believe  in  retaining  as  long  as  possible 
)ur  freedom  of  judgment  for  determining  the 
•ight  course  of  action  in  any  situation.  We  do 
lot  see  anything  immoral,  or  selfish,  or  passive 
ibout  it.  We  do  not  believe  in  shirking  action, 
mce  we  feel  satisfied  and  convinced  about  the 
•ight  course.  We  shall  certainly  not  be  neutral 
vhen  we  are  confronted  with  the  choice  between 
!jood  and  evil,  or  right  and  wrong. 

"nding  Tensions  Between  Nations 

i  Unfortunately  the  world  we  live  in  is  passing 
ihrough  a  state  of  uneasy  peace  and  tension  be- 
ween  nations.  The  sooner  this  state  of  fear  and 
|mcertainty  is  ended,  the  better  prospects  will 
j  merge  for  mankind  as  a  whole.  This  is  some- 
thing which  is  realized  by  all,  but  still  it  appears 
ks  though  it  will  be  some  time  before  this  realiza- 
iion  can  be  translated  into  practice  to  the  actual 
benefit  of  all  concerned.    However,  men  of  peace 


and  good  will  in  every  country  must  work  and 
work  ceaselessly  and  untiringly  for  peace  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  threat  of  war,  because  war 
under  the  present  circumstances  will  mean  nothing 
short  of  total  destruction  of  human  life  and 
civilization. 

Rightly  have  the  great  leaders  of  the  world  de- 
scribed disarmament — both  conventional  and 
nuclear — as  the  greatest  and  most  pressing  prob- 
lem of  our  time.  All  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
Geneva  negotiations  on  disarmament  and  nuclear 
tests  ban.  Will  it  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva  will  result  at  least  in  some 
limited  agreement  in  this  field  which  could  be 
formally  registered  at  the  impending  summit 
meeting  and  announced  to  trembling  humanity  as 
a  prelude  to  better  times  and  broader  agreements 
among  nations  in  the  near  future?  We  hope  and 
believe  that  the  impending  summit  conference  and 
the  ones  that  are  proposed  thereafter  will  have  the 
effect  of  easing  tension  in  the  world  and  register- 
ing real  progress  toward  peace,  disarmament,  and 
settlement  of  the  outstanding  political  disputes 
between  nations. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  peace- 
ful intentions  of  the  American  people.  Now  it 
is  for  her  to  prove  her  initiative  and  skill  in  con- 
vincing other  great  and  small  countries  about  the 
need  for  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  new  inter- 
national order  based  on  freedom,  justice,  and  peace 
for  all  and  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  time.  The  way  in  which  the  great 
powers  can  meet  the  greatest  challenge  of  our 
time  and  perhaps  of  history  is  by  turning  the 
present-day  situation,  fraught  with  the  risks  of 
nuclear  war,  into  the  pooling  of  the  resources  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  eradication  of 
poverty  and  needs  from  everywhere.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that,  if  even  a  small  fraction  of  one 
hundred  billion  dollars  that  is  being  presently 
spent  on  defense  and  war  expenditure  in  the 
world  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  under- 
developed countries,  the  world  would  for  every- 
body be  an  infinitely  better  and  happier  place  to 
live  in. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  history  of  mankind 
war  has  caused  serious  setbacks  to  progress  and 
civilization  and  has  always  taken  a  heavy  toll  of 
human  life.  We  have  faced  the  devastating  effects 
and  grim  consequences  of  the  two  world  wars 
which  took  place  during  the  lifetime  of  many  in 
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our  own  generation.  The  finest  flower  of  youth 
and  manhood  in  every  country  were  decimated  in 
the  two  world  wars,  and  we  can  very  well  imagine 
the  sense  of  horror  haunting  the  minds  of  the 
people  heavily  loaded  with  the  very  bitter  mem- 
ory of  the  loss  of  their  sons,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands. We  hardly  need  emphasize  that  no  nation 
in  the  world,  big  or  small,  will  remain  unaffected 
in  the  event  of  another  global  war.  It  is  the 
sincere  desire  for  peace  and  freedom  in  the  hearts 
of  the  9  million  of  our  countrymen  that  has 
prompted  us  to  conclude  this  address  with  the  fol- 
lowing exhortation  in  the  immortal  words  of  your 
great  leader  and  a  great  son  of  America,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  to  our  mind  literally  applies  to  the 
present-day  global  context  as  well  if  we  only 
replace  the  word  "nation"  by  "international 
community" : 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us— that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain— that  this  nation  .  .  .  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom— and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  giving  us  a  patient 

hearing. 

EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  APRIL  27 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  27 
The  President 

Your  Majesties,  it  is  indeed  a  great  honor  to 
welcome  you  here  to  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  are  delighted  that  you  have 
found  it  possible  to  lay  down  your  own  responsi- 
bilities long  enough  to  come  and  make  this  visit 
to  our  country. 

It  is  truly  an  historic  occasion.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  a  reigning  monarch  of  Nepal  has  set 
foot  on  this  continent,  and  we  are  indeed  proud 
that  you  have  found  it  possible  to  do  so. 

The  friendly  relations  between  your  country 
and  ours  are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
They  have  long  existed.  They  have  been  strong 
and  cordial,  and  we  are  confident  that  your  visit 
here  will  do  much  to  strengthen  them  and  sustain 
them. 

So,  sir,  and  to  you,  Your  Majesty,  we— the  peo- 
ple, the  Government,  and  I— join  in  saying  wel- 
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come,  and  we  hope  that  you  find  our  country  ' 
interesting  and  that  every  minute  of  your  stay 
here  will  be  enjoyable. 

His  Majesty  King  Mahendra 

Unofficial  translation 

Your  Excellency,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
We  are  all  very  happy  to  be  here  on  your  very 
kind  invitation.  We  heartily  welcome  this  op- 
portunity for  the  exchange  of  views  with  such  a 
great  leader  as  you,  who  have  distinguished  your- 
self in  the  service  of  your  nation  in  both  war  and 
peace  and  have  always  stood  for  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  world. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  our  visit  will  furthei 
strengthen  the  existing  bonds  of  friendship  an<5 
cordiality  between  our  two  countries. 

We  bring  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the  greetings 
and  salutations  of  the  people  of  Nepal  and  alst 
through  you,  sir,  convey  their  best  wishes  to  th< 
people  of  the  United  States. 

During  our  visit  in  the  United  States  in  the  nex1 
few  days  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  meeting 
the  people  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county 
and  acquiring  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  grea 
achievements  the  American  people  have  made  i) 
different  spheres  of  national  endeavor. 

Your  Excellency,  we  thank  you  from  the  bot 
torn  of  our  hearts  for  the  kind  and  generou 
words  of  welcome  you  have  just  addressed  to  u 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  goo< 
wishes  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  thi 
great  land. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  APRIL  27 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  27 
The  President 

Your  Majesties  and  my  friends:  It  is  indeed  a 
honor  for  us  to  gather  this  evening  to  welcome  t 
this  Capital  and  to  this  house  the  King  and  Quee 
of  Nepal.  We  are  especially  honored  because 
is  the  first  time  that  a  ruling  monarch  of  Nepi 
has  set  foot  on  this  land. 

The  times  are  gone  when  we  feel  that  geograph 
means  much  to  the  relations  between  countrie 
We  have  become  neighbors  through  the  miracle  ( 
modern  inventions,  communications,  and  tran 
portation,  and  we  have  come  to  know  more  of  eac 
other.    Up  until  now  we  have  known  about  sue 
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;ountries  as  Nepal  only  by  reports  from  a  few 
idventurous  travelers — a  few  of  whom,  Your  Maj- 
esty, are  here  present  this  evening — but  they  have 
old  us  about  a  people  that  is  sturdy,  proud  of  its 
ndependence  and  its  liberty,  and  determined  to 
sustain  it.  Those  are  the  qualities  that  Americans 
idmire  and  respect,  and  try  themselves  to  show. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  as  you  go  about  this 
country  you  will  be  greeted  with  the  utmost  f  riend- 
iness,  respect,  and  admiration,  and  indeed  our 
jreat  hope  of  knowing — through  the  members  of 
four  party  and  yourself  and  your  gracious 
Jueen — your  people.  I  think  that  your  visit  here 
:annot  fail  to  stimulate  greater  travel  between  our 
wo  peoples.  This  is  all  to  the  good  because  this 
neans  a  greater  understanding  among  the  peoples, 
ind  international  understanding  is  the  only  foun- 
lation  upon  which  true  peace  can  be  built. 

And  so,  sir,  as  you  come  here  as  the  representa- 
tive and  the  ruler  of  your  people,  as  through  you 
ve  try  to  send  to  them  greetings  and  our  best  wishes 
for  their  success  and  their  continued  progress,  I 
mow  that  this  company  will  want  to  join  me  in 
•aising  our  glasses  to  your  health  and  happiness. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  King ! 

-lis  Majesty  King  Mahendra 

Inofficial  translation 

Your  Excellency,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  With 
70UY  permission  I  would  like  to  offer  on  behalf 
)f  the  Queen,  ourselves,  and  all  those  who  have 
iccompanied  us,  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  most  generous  expression  of  good  will  to  us 
vnd  our  people. 

During  this  brief  period  of  history  of  diplo- 
natic  and  friendly  association  between  our  two 
:oun tries,  it  is  for  the  first  time  that  a  personal 
neeting  between  the  two  heads  of  state  has  taken 
nace.  In  the  long  history  of  our  nation  it  is  also 
;he  first  time  that  an  occupant  of  the  throne  of 
Sepal  has  set  foot  on  American  soil.  We  wel- 
come this  opportunity  of  having  a  free  and  frank 
i exchange  of  views  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest, 
[md  especially  on  the  means  and  possibility  of 
further  strengthening  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  both  of  which  share  a 
|:ommon  belief  in  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
|  Mr.  President,  my  Government  and  people  have 
ilways  welcomed  and  appreciated  the  initiative 
Imd  efforts  on  your  part  for  the  furtherance  of 
he  cause  of  peace  in  the  world.    We  would  like 


to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  our  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  summit  conference  due  to  be 
held  next  month  and  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  whole  world  will  benefit  by  its  outcome. 

We  are  happy  to  receive  this  opportunity  to 
meet  the  American  people  and  their  leaders  in 
various  spheres  of  their  national  life  and  activity. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  we  now  request  you 
all  to  join  us  in  toasting  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  22 
(press  release  207)  that  the  following  persons 
would  accompany  King  Mahendra  Bir  Bikram 
Shah  Deva  and  Queen  Ratna  Rajya  Lakshmi 
Shah  during  the  official  portion  of  Their  Majesties' 
visit : 

Subarna  S.  J.  B.  Rana,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Planning,  and  Development 

Mrs.  Subarna  S.  J.  B.  Rana 

Rishikesh  Sbaha,  Ambassador  of  Nepal 

Mrs.  Shaba2 

Brig.  Gen.  Sber  Bahadur  Malla,  Military  Secretary  to 
the  King 

Kaji  Pushpa  Raj,  Principal  Personal  Secretary  to  the 
King 

Mir  Subba  Iswari  Man,  Secretary  to  the  King 

Maj.  Gen.  Sovag  Jung  Thapa,  Cabinet  and  Defense 
Secretary 

Sushil  Chandra  Haldar,  Personal  Physician 

Jagdish  S.  Rana,  Second  Secretary,  Embassy  of  Nepal 


U.S.  Helps  Afghan  Airline 
Acquire  Plane  for  Fleet 

Press  release  234  dated  May  2 

A  DC-6B  passenger  plane,  which  Afghani- 
stan's airline — Ariana — is  acquiring  with  financial 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  was  dedicated  on  May  2  at 
Washington  National  Airport  by  Abdul  Karim 
Hakimi,  president  of  the  Afghan  Air  Authority. 

The  plane,  which  will  be  the  largest  ever  to  be 
placed  in  service  by  Ariana,  will  be  flown  May  3 
from  Newark  Airport  to  Afghanistan,  where  it 
will  be  immediately  placed  in  operation  trans- 


2  Mrs.  Shaha  accompanied  Their  Majesties  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  and  on  the  unofficial  portion  of 
the  visit. 
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porting  Afghan  Muslims  on  the  annual  pilgrim- 
age— Had] — to  Mecca. 

Attending  the  dedication  at  which  Mr.  Hakimi 
cut  the  ribbon  were  Mohammed  Hashim  Mai- 
wandwal,  Afghan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States;  Stellan  Wollmar,  Director  of  the  ICA 
Mission  in  Afghanistan,  who  is  now  on  consulta- 
tion in  this  country;  and  representatives  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  which  is  assisting 
Afghanistan  in  civil  aviation  development  under 
an  ICA  contract. 

The  plane  is  the  fifth  to  be  acquired  by  Ariana 
with  the  assistance  of  a  $5  million  loan  from  ICA 
to  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  to  help  Ariana 
obtain  equipment.  The  other  planes  were  three 
DC-3'sandaDC-4. 

The  loan  was  part  of  a  $14,560,000  U.S.  pro- 
gram of  development  assistance  begun  in  1956  to 
help  landlocked  Afghanistan  to  develop  civil 
aviation.  In  addition  to  assisting  Ariana  to  ac- 
quire equipment,  the  program  has  aided  Afghan- 
istan in  constructing  an  international  airport  at 
Kandahar  and  three  local  airports  in  other  parts 
of  Afghanistan,  and  in  establishing  air  routes. 


Views  on  Freedom-of-Navigation 
Amendment  to  Mutual  Security  Act 

Following  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  on  April 
28  of  an  amendment  to  section  2  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,1  proposed  by 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  17  other  Senators, 
Acting  Secretary  Dillon  sent  the  following  letter 
to  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mat  2,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  implications  of  the  Douglas 
Amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  bill,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  following  per- 
tinent observations. 

As  we  understand  the  intent  of  its  18  sponsors, 
the  Douglas  Amendment  is  designed  to  support 
efforts  toward  eliminating  trade  restrictions  in 
the  Middle  East,  particularly  with  respect  to 
those  practiced  against  the  State  of  Israel.  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  that  this  purpose  is  fully 
consistent  with  long-standing  objectives  of  the 
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United  States  Government.    It  is  our  conviction 
however,  that  the  inclusion  of  this  Amendment  in 
current  Mutual  Security  legislation  will  in  fact  be 
counter-productive  and  will  not  achieve  its  in- 
tended purpose.    In  addition,  such  inclusion  will 
in  our  view  have  harmful  repercussions  on  United 
States  interests  in  a  wide  area  of  the  Middle  East. 
As  you  know,  a  resolution  similar  to  the  Douglas 
Amendment  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  at  an  earlier  date.    Fully  sympathetic 
with  the  objective  intended,  the  Department  made 
the  text  available  to  our  Embassies  and  Consu- 
lates in  countries  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  amendment.    In  a  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  our  field  posts  from  Morocco  to   Iraq 
reported  that  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  of 
this  type  would  clearly  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  nor  for  that  matter  of  Israel; 
Our  posts  abroad  emphasized  their  concurrence 
with  the  objective  sought  by  this  amendment: 
They  also  stressed,  however,  that  regardless  of 
the  effect  which  the  amendment  might  have  on 
the  actual  level  of  our  assistance  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  states,  the  amendment  would  be  widely 
interpreted  as:  a)  demonstrating  favoritism  foi 
the  State  of  Israel— to  the  extent  that  it  would 
render  more  difficult  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  relaxation  of  tensions  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states ;  and  b)  an  attempt  to  "tie  strings"  to 
our  economic  aid,  and,  by  implication,  to  threaten 
the  use  of   aid   as  an  instrument  of   political 


'The  Douglas  amendment,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  4E 
to  25,  reads  as  follows : 

"(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inasmuct 
as — 

"(1)  the  United  States  favors  freedom  of  navigatioi 
in  international  waterways  and  economic  cooperatioi 
between  nations ;  and 

"(2)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated  and  th< 
peace  of  the  world  is  endangered  when  nations  whicl 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act  wage  economic  warfan 
against  other  nations  assisted  under  this  Act,  includin! 
such  procedures  as  boycotts,  blockades,  and  the  re 
striction  of  the  use  of  international  waterways ; 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trad 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
shall  be  administered  to  give  effect  to  these  principles 
and,  in  all  negotiations  between  the  United  States  am 
any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds  appro 
priated  under  this  Act  or  arising  under  the  Agriculture 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  a 
amended,  these  principles  shall  be  applied,  as  the  PresideD 
may  determine  and  he  shall  report  on  measures  taken  b 
the  administration  to  insure  their  application." 
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coercion.  Our  posts  pointed  out,  and  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State  fully  concurs,  that  incorporation  of 
his  amendment  would  without  doubt  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  task  of  eliminating  the  Arab 
x>ycott  of  Israel  more  difficult  and  would  play 
nto  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  bloc  which  seeks  to 
exacerbate  Middle  East  tensions  to  further  its 
penetration  of  the  area. 

Our  Government  has  repeatedly  made  clear, 
Dublicly  and  through  diplomatic  channels,  its 
support  for  freedom  of  transit  through  the  Suez 
Danal,  as  well  as  our  opposition  to  the  Arab  boy- 
cott against  Israel.  These  undesirable  restric- 
tions, as  you  are  aware,  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Palestine  problem,  which  continues  to  cause 
ensions  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  and 
o  perpetuate  unfortunate  circumstances  such  as 
hose  whereby  nearly  one  million  Arab  refugees 
ire  not  able  to  return  to  their  homes.  It  is  our 
jovernment's  firm  conviction  that  an  Arab-Israel 
settlement  will  one  day  come,  not  by  coercion  but 
>y  a  spirit  of  accommodation  on  both  sides.  As 
>rogress  is  made  in  that  direction,  such  problems 
is  boycotts,  restrictions  and  homeless  refugees 
vill  disappear. 

Incidentally,  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
naccurate  information  surrounding  the  Suez 
3anal  transit  question.  For  example,  it  is  said 
hat  American  ships  are  being  "barred"  from  the 
Janal  for  having  called  at  Israeli  ports.  As  a 
natter  of  fact,  not  a  single  American  ship  has 
hus  far  been  denied  passage  through  the  Canal. 
3ut  of  a  total  United  States  maritime  fleet  of 
1:98,  only  23  ships  have  been  placed  on  the  so-called 
Vrab  black-list,  because  of  prior  calls  at  Israeli 
oorts.  These  23  are  denied  entry  at  Arab  ports 
jut  there  has  been  no  instance  of  denial  of  their 
ransit  of  the  Canal. 

In  this  connection  you  may  have  read  in  the 
oress  that  American  labor  unions  in  New  York 
lave  set  up  picketing  against  the  United  Arab 
Republic  ship  Cleopatra.  The  purpose  of  the 
picketing  is  to  impel  the  United  Arab  Eepublic 
po  abandon  its  restrictions  against  Israel  shipping. 
Unfortunately,  this  objective  is  not  being  served. 
Asserting  their  determination  to  resist  such  pres- 
sures, the  Arab  countries  are  establishing  counter- 
oicketing  against  American  shipping.  This  reac- 
tion against  coercion,  which  is  not  unnatural  in 
J^oung  emerging  states,  means  in  effect  that  at 
|  east  20  American  ships  with  1,000  seamen  aboard 


will  be  affected  within  the  next  month.  It  also 
means  that  for  every  Arab  ship  Americans  may 
boycott  some  30  American  ships  may  be  subjected 
to  Arab  boycott. 

As  can  be  seen,  outside  attempts,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned,  to  compel  one  or  more  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries  to  follow  a  certain 
behavior  have  wide  repercussions.  I  might  add 
that  while  resentments  against  such  pressure  in 
Arab-Israel  matters  have  direct  repercussions  on 
our  interests  in  10  Arab  countries  from  Morocco 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  sympathy  for  these  10 
nations  is  inevitably  widespread  throughout 
Africa  and  Asia.  This  is  a  critical  juncture  in 
the  history  of  those  two  continents.  Just  when 
the  young  Afro- Asian  nations  and  particularly 
the  Arab  nations  appear  for  the  first  time  to  be 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
have  been  falsely  posing  as  patriotic  nationalists, 
it  ill  behooves  us,  through  an  appearance  of  plac- 
ing "strings"  on  our  aid,  to  incur  the  deep  resent- 
ment or  hostility  not  only  of  the  10  Arab  nations 
but  of  their  natural  friends,  the  states  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  in 
Israel's  long-range  interest  that  such  enmity  be 
aroused  and  choosing  of  sides  precipitated 
throughout  the  Afro- Asian  region. 

In  our  view,  avoidance  of  coercive  tactics  against 
Israel's  neighbors  is  in  Israel's  interest.  In  just 
over  a  decade,  Israel  has  quadrupled  its  exports. 
Its  unfavorable  trade  balance  has  steadily  been 
reduced.  Israel's  Gross  National  Product  per 
capita  is  now  more  than  twice  that  of  any  of  its 
neighbors  and  even  exceeds  that  of  Netherlands 
and  Italy.  While  foreign  funds  from  various 
sources  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  $1,000,000  per 
day  have  been  partly  responsible,  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  this  progress  lies  with  the  Israeli 
people  themselves,  their  ingenuity,  industrious- 
ness,  and  devotion  to  purpose.  Parenthetically, 
I  should  note  that  our  government  has  been  con- 
sistent in  its  support  to  Israel.  We  have  extended 
to  Israel  with  its  population  of  under  2,000,000 
a  sizeable  total  of  various  types  of  assistance,  in- 
cluding PL  480.  Such  assistance,  as  you  know,  is 
continuing.  Conditions  have  thus  far  been  suffi- 
ciently favorable  to  allow  Israel  to  make  great 
strides.  In  our  view  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  have  that  progress  disturbed  by  actions  which 
can  only  stir  up  area  tensions  to  Israel's  detriment. 

As  you  know,  it  is  the  view  of  our  Government 
that  the  tensions  of  the  Middle  East  can  more 
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effectively  be  treated  by  concerted  international 
action  than  by  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.    That  was  the  essence  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  address  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  during  the  fateful  Middle 
East  crisis  in  the  Summer  of  1958.     Such  progress 
as  has  been  recorded  since  that  time  has  been  in 
large  measure  due  to  such  international  agencies 
as  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervisory  Organization. 
With  specific  reference  to  the  restrictions  on  Israel 
shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal,  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  has  actively  sought  a  solution. 
Although  his  efforts  have  not  succeeded  and  have 
in  fact  met  with  a  number  of  setbacks,  the  Secre- 
tary General  as  recently  as  April  8  reported  his 
continued  interest  in  the  problem  and  his  un- 
extinguished hope  that  a  solution  may  yet  be 
found.     Our  Government  is  giving  these  endeavors 
its  fullest  support. 

Although  this  letter  is  somewhat  lengthy,  I  hope 
it  will  prove  helpful  to  you  in  facilitating  under- 
standing of  these  important  questions.  In  par- 
ticular I  hope  it  will  make  clear  the  reasons  why 
those  of  us  who  deal  with  these  problems  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  feel  strongly  that  no  actions 
should  be  taken  which  will  exacerbate  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East  which  are  clearly  harmful  to  the 
long-range  interests  of  the  United  States,  Israel 
and  the  entire  Free  World. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon 
The  Acting  Secretary 

U.S.  Restates  Principles  Affecting 
Policy  Toward  Merchant  Marine 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  May  6 
{press  release  251)  the  following  exchange  of 
letters  oetween  Acting  Secretary  Billon  and 
President  George  Meany  of  the  AFL-OIO. 


MR.  DILLON  TO  MR.  MEANY 

Mat  6,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Meant  :  I  have  just  received  your  let- 
ter of  May  5  enclosing  the  statement  recently 
adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  with 
respect  to  boycott  measures  of  the  Arab  League. 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
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letter  regarding  appropriate  action  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  might  take  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  enclose  a  statement  of  basic  principles 
which  actuate  United  States  foreign  policy  affect- 
ing the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon 
Acting  Secretary 

Mr.  George  Meant, 
President,  AFL-CW, 
815  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington  6,  B.C. 

Statement  of  Polict 

May  6,  1960 

1.  As  a  matter  of  settled  policy,  the  Unitea 
States  supports  the  principle  of  freedom  of  tbi 
seas  and  free  access  to  foreign  ports  and  facilities. 
The  Department  has  constantly  sought  to  facili: 
tate  the  normal  pursuit  of  international  com 
merce  by  vessels  of  United  States  registry. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  has  long  anc 
unequivocally  maintained  the  principle  that  then 
should  be  freedom  of  transit  through  the  Sue' 
Canal  for  all  nations.  This  policy  has  been  pub 
licly  emphasized  on  numerous  occasions,  and  wa 
specifically  reiterated  by  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
during  his  address  before  the  United  Nations  Gen 
eral  Assembly  on  September  17, 1959.1 

3.  The  United  States  Government  protests  a 
a  matter  of  policy  discriminatory  actions  or  prac 
tices  with  respect  to  international  trade  whicl 
adversely  affect  United  States  firms,  vessels  am 
citizens.  The  Department  will  continue  to  pui 
sue,  by  all  appropriate  and  effective  means,  ever 
avenue  whereby  private  American  interests  in  in 
ternational  trade  may  be  fully  safeguarded,  an 
restored. 

4.  With  respect  to  Arab  trade  restrictions  arii 
ing  out  of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  the  Departmer 
of  State  reemphasizes  that  our  Governmer 
neither  recognizes  nor  condones  the  Arab  boycot 
which  includes  the  black-listing  of  United  Stat< 
flag  vessels  in  part  because  of  prior  calls  at  Israe 
ports.  Every  appropriate  opportunity  will  I 
utilized,  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  reemphasize  th 
fundamental  position  to  the  Governments  coi 
cerned.  At  the  same  time,  every  suitable  occasic 
will  be  employed  both  within  and  outside  tl 
United  Nations,  to  facilitate  progress  towards 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5, 1959,  p.  467. 
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solution  of  the  basic  Arab-Israel  conflict  from 
which  the  Arab  boycott  arises. 

5.  The  United  States  Navy  in  February  1960 
discontinued  the  use  of  a  clause  formerly  em- 
ployed in  contracting  procedures  for  the  delivery 
)f  oil  to  U.S.  naval  installations  abroad,  lest  this 
jlause,  which  was  designed  to  assure  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  Fleet,  be  misconstrued  as  acqui- 
escence in  the  Arab  boycott.  Eegarding  trans- 
portation of  PL  480  cargoes,  restrictive  clauses 
have  in  certain  instances  been  included  in  ship 
charters  by  foreign  countries  which  purchase 
the  surpluses  in  this  country  and  make  their 
own  shipping  arrangements  directly  with  private 
carriers.  No  United  States  Government  agency  is 
a  party  to  these  contracts.  Consistent  with  the 
policy  that  no  United  States  agency  condone  the 
Arab  boycott,  the  Department  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  do  what  it  can  to  end  the  application  of 
these  restrictive  clauses  with  respect  to  U.S.  flag 
vessels  under  charter  to  foreign  countries. 

6.  Regarding  treatment  of  United  States  cit- 
izens abroad,  including  American  seamen,  it  is  of 
course  mandatory  on  this  Department  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  equal  treatment  and  free- 
dom from  harassment  for  all  our  citizens  in 
foreign  countries.  United  States  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  have  standing  instructions  to  ex- 
tend every  appropriate  assistance  to  our  citizens 
who  may  encounter  difficulties.  In  several  recent 
instances  American  seamen  experienced  difficulties 
at  ports  in  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Our  con- 
sular officers  made  every  effort  to  assist  the  crews 
of  these  vessels,  and  were  in  fact  able  to  be  of 
material  help.  The  Department  has  renewed  its 
standing  instructions  to  its  consular  officers  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  assist  in  settling  grievances  regard- 
ing treatment  abroad  of  American  seamen  or  other 
American  citizens  which  are  brought  to  their 
attention. 

7.  As  a  matter  of  basic  procedure,  the  Depart- 
ment gives  full  consideration  to  all  communica- 
tions from  private  American  groups  with  respect 

j  to  problems  affecting  the  conduct  of  United  States 
[  foreign  relations.  In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
cedure, it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
i  intention  of  the  Department  of  State  to  give  full 
!  consideration  to  all  communications  from  the  Sea- 
!farers  International  Union,  other  affected  mari- 
|time  unions  and  other  interested  groups.  The 
|  Department  will  consult  with  the  AFL-CIO  and 
its  maritime  affiliates  on  future  developments  af- 


fecting American  vessels  and  seamen  in  the  areas 
concerned. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  basic  principles 
and  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  national 
interest,  the  Department  gives  assurances  that  it 
will  undertake  to  investigate  fully  the  grievances 
of  the  Seafarers  International  Union  and,  through 
appropriate  diplomatic  action  with  the  foreign 
countries  involved,  to  renew  its  efforts  to  assure 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  to  protect  the  interests 
of  our  shipping  and  seamen  now  being  discrim- 
inated against  by  the  Arab  boycott  and  black- 
listing policy. 

MR.  MEANY  TO  MR.  DILLO 

May  5, 1960 
Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
U.S.  Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.G. 

My  Deae  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
to  you  the  resolution a  adopted  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  AFL-CIO  on  Wednesday,  May  4,  pledging  full 
support  to  the  maritime  affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
their  protest  against  the  black-listing  of  American  flag- 
ships and  the  boycott  policy  being  pursued  by  the  Arab 
boycott  organization  of  the  Arab  League. 

You  will  note  that  the  resolution  further  expresses  the 
support  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  of 
the  direct  actions  taken  by  the  Seafarers  International 
Union,  supported  by  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  in  the  New  York  port. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  the  resolution 
to  you  for  the  information  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances. 
Sincerely, 

George  Meany 
President 


ICA  Study  Group  Visits 
Belgian  Congo 

Press  release  236  dated  May  2 

An  International  Cooperation  Administration 
study  group  consisting  of  Margaret  Joy  Tibbetts, 
Glenn  Lehmann,  and  Joseph  St.  Lawrence  has 
arrived  in  Leopoldville  at  the  invitation  of  the 
General  Executive  Council  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
in  Leopoldville  and  the  Belgian  Government. 
The  study  group  wishes  to  acquaint  itself  with 
the  future  problems  and  needs  of  an  independent 

1  Not  printed  here. 
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Congo  with  a  view  to  studying  possible  future 
means,  within  the  limits  of  available  resources,  by 
which  U.S.  technical  assistance  could  be  of  value 
to  the  Government  of  the  Congo. 

At  present  the  U.S.  Government,  through  ICA 
in  agreement  with  governments  concerned,  is  con- 
ducting programs  of  technical  assistance  in  13 
countries  and  territories  in  Africa.  Miss  Tibbetts, 
Mr.  Lehmann,  and  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  are  serving 
in  Washington  with  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  the  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  administering  programs  of 
technical  assistance. 


Iranian  Archeological  Congress 
Concludes  Meeting 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  Loy  W.  Hen- 
derson, Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration, at  the  closing  session  of  the  Fourth 
Congress  of  Iranian  Art  and  Archeology  at  Wash- 
ington, B.C.,  on  May  3.  Mr.  Henderson  repre- 
sented President  Eisenhower  at  the  Congress} 

Press  release  242  dated  May  4 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  it 
is  my  privilege  to  congratulate  the  organizers  and 
participants  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  Iranian 
Art  and  Archeology  as  that  eventful  and  memo- 
rable Congress  comes  to  a  close.  Special  tribute 
is  due  Dr.  Pope  [Arthur  Upham  Pope,  director 
of  the  Fourth  Congress],  Dr.  Kuhnel  [Ernst 
Kuhnel,  chairman  of  the  Fourth  Congress],  and 
others  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  its  success. 

Delegates  from  far  and  near  have  given  gen- 
erously of  their  time  in  preparing  for  and  attend- 
ing this  Congress  and  in  participating  in  its 
discussions  and  deliberations.    We  are  delighted 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  2,  1960,  p.  713. 


that  so  many  of  our  friends  from  abroad  have 
been  present,  and  regret  that  circumstances  have 
prevented  many  of  the  outstanding  scholars  of 
Iranian  culture  from  coming.  We  know  that 
they  are  with  us  in  spirit. 

The  American  people  are  honored  that  the 
United  States  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
Fourth  Congress.  We  are  proud  of  our  collec- 
tions of  Iranian  artistic  and  archeological  treas- 
ures and  are  happy  that  scholars  and  artists  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  have  been  able  to  enjoy 
them  with  us. 

Persian  culture  with  its  great  richness  has  for 
many  generations  broadened  and  deepened  con- 
cepts of  beauty  throughout  the  world.  Apprecia- 
tion of  man's  handiwork  like  that  of  nature  can- 
not be  confined  by  national  boundaries.  The  love 
and  understanding  of  beauty  brings  pleasure  to] 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  peoples  and  serves  as 
a  common  bond  to  unite  them.  This  has  been; 
amply  demonstrated  in  your  warm  associations 
and  stimulating  exchanges  during  the  past  days. 
The  recent  revelation  by  outstanding  scholars, 
a  number  of  whom  have  attended  this  Congress,: 
of  some  of  the  secrets  hitherto  hidden  in  ancient 
Persian  art  forms— in  rugs,  paintings,  and  archi- 
tecture— is  giving  us  a  wider  comprehension  of 
the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  civilization  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  richness  of  its  heritage 
to  us. 

We  are  all  debtors  to  the  scholars  in  the  field 
of  Iranian  art  and  archeology.  Through  the 
sharing  of  concepts  of  beauty  and  culture  they 
are  making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  pro- 
motion of  values  of  brotherhood— to  an  under- 
standing and  tolerance  so  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace. 

I  know  that  I  am  reflecting  the  views  not  only 
of  our  Government  but  also  of  the  American 
people  when  I  express  appreciation  in  particular 
of  the  achievements  of  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gress. We  wish  all  of  you  an  agreeable  return 
journey  to  your  homes. 
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President  Urges  Congress  To  Act 
on  Mutual  Security  Legislation 

On  May  3  President  Eisenhower  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  message 1  in  which  he  urged  action  on 
certain  pending  legislation .  Following  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  message  dealing  with  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program. 

During  most  of  our  Nation's  history,  our  growth 
was  strongly  influenced  by  two  unique  conditions. 
First,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  two  great 
oceans  protected  us  from  the  violent  struggles  of 
the  Old  World.  Although  in  recent  years  we  be- 
came engaged  in  two  global  wars,  our  relative 
isolation  gave  us  months  in  which  to  assemble, 
train,  and  equip  our  forces  deliberately  and  un- 
molested. Second,  from  the  very  beginning,  our 
Nation's  rapid  expansion  was  encouraged  by  com- 
mercial and  financial  assistance  from  the  nations 
of  Europe.  These  countries  provided  us  with 
valuable  skills  and  the  capital  needed  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  our  resources,  industries,  and 
commerce. 

These  conditions  have  radically  changed. 
America  emerged  from  World  War  II  as  the 
mightiest  nation  in  a  free  world  that,  in  the  main, 
was  exhausted  and  crippled.  Soon  thereafter  we 
came  to  realize  that  new  weapons  of  great  power, 
speed  and  range  has  markedly  reduced  the  value 
of  our  ocean  shield.  Our  homeland,  in  any  future 
;  major  war,  would  be  a  prime  target,  and  our  warn- 
ing time  against  surprise  attack  would  be  minutes, 
not  months.  Our  security  cannot  now  be  achieved 
by  methods  and  a  level  of  effort  believed  adequate 
i  only  a  few  years  ago. 

In  a  world,  moreover,  in  which  an  aggressive 
;  ideology  drives  ceaselessly  to  destroy  human  free- 
dom, it  is  now  the  United  States  to  which  aspir- 
ing free  peoples,  particularly  in  underdeveloped 
!  areas,  must  look,  as  America  once  did  to  others, 
!for  the  technical  knowledge  and  financial  assist- 

1 H.  Doc.  385,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
May  23,   I960 


ance  needed  to  help  them  strengthen  their  econo- 
mies and  protect  their  independence. 

Such  changes  as  these  gave  rise  to  our  mutual 
security  program,  one  of  the  most  necessary  and 
successful  enterprises  America  has  undertaken 
throughout  her  history.  Started  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  the  program  helped  to  save  Greece, 
forestalled  economic  collapse  in  Turkey  and  West- 
ern Europe,  supported  the  countries  of  the 
SEATO  Alliance,  sustained  the  strength  and  in- 
dependence of  South  Korea  and  the  Eepublic  of 
China,  and  made  real  progress,  in  underdeveloped 
nations  on  five  continents,  in  combating  disease, 
poverty,  and  suffering,  and  thus  has  strengthened 
the  resistance  of  those  areas  to  Communist  pene- 
tration, propaganda,  and  subversion.  Clear  it  is 
that  the  mutual  security  program  provides  the 
surest  path  by  which  America  can  lead  to  and 
sustain  a  durable  peace  with  justice. 

Such  a  program  serves  the  Nation  at  large 
rather  than  any  particular  locality,  section  or 
group.  Only  with  difficulty,  therefore,  can  its 
great  rewards  be  measured  by  individual  com- 
munities and  citizens.  It  inevitably  follows  that 
in  the  annual  contests  over  the  public  use  of  tax 
revenues,  there  is  a  tendency  to  bypass  the  needs 
of  this  vital  security  program  in  favor  of  domestic 
projects  that,  urged  by  special  groups,  achieve  a 
measure  of  support  far  greater  than  their  overall 
value  to  the  Nation  warrants.  Understandable 
this  tendency  is,  but  I  deem  it  a  great  disservice  to 
America  to  indulge  it.  The  security  of  our  coun- 
try obviously  demands  that  our  mutual  security 
program  be  carried  forward  at  an  adequate  level. 
I  have  asked  new  appropriations  of  $4,175  bil- 
lions for  this  program  for  the  1961  fiscal  year. 
Nearly  half  of  this — a  sum  one-twentieth  of  our 
own  defense  budget — is  to  assist  the  military 
forces  of  the  free  world,  comprising  5  million  sol- 
diers, 2,200  combatant  ships,  and  30,000  aircraft. 
I  need  not  remind  the  Congress  of  the  low  cost 
at  which  this  force  for  freedom  is  sustained  as 
compared  to  the  cost  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  a 
squadron  of  jet  bombers,  or  an  Army  or  Marine 
Corps  division  in  our  own  defense  structure. 
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Of  the  other  parts  of  the  program,  one-third 
is  for  economic  assistance  required  to  help  sustain 
these  large  forces  abroad.  The  remainder  con- 
sists of  loans,  technical  assistance,  and  grants  to 
help  underdeveloped  nations.  These  are  the  funds 
that  spell  the  difference  between  hopeless  stagna- 
tion and  progress  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who,  with  us,  believe  in  freedom. 

Congressional  approval  of  these  funds  for  mu- 
tual security  will  profoundly  benefit  our  people. 
To  our  allies  and  to  others  with  whom  we  discuss 
the  great  issues  of  our  times,  it  will  signify  that 
a  united  America  has  not  wearied  in  the  discharge 
of  its  responsibilities,  and  that  we  are  unshakable 
in  our  determination  to  attain  a  world  order  in 
which  men   are   free  to  pursue  their   goals  in 
peace.    And  I  emphasize  once  again  that,  as  we 
strive  to  build  the  kind  of  world  in  which  Amer- 
ica believes,  our  adversaries  are  not  all  included 
in  the  single  word  "communism."    They  are  dis- 
tress and  privation  as  well,  and  also  the  despera- 
tion of  peoples  when  they  realize  that,  lacking  out- 
side help,  they  struggle  in  vain  to  better  their  lives. 
Widespread  chaos  and  misery  cannot  provide  a 
world  climate  in  which  our  free  Republic  can 
prosper  and  remain  secure.    There  is  for  America 
no  higher  purpose  or  greater  need  than  to  meas- 
ure up  to  her  world  leadership  responsibilities. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  contention  that,  be- 
cause of  an  adverse  balance  of  payments  and  be- 
cause of  certain  failures  in  administration,  Amer- 
ica should  curtail  these  mutual  security  efforts. 
We  must,  and  do,  strive  for  greater  efficiency. 
Likewise,  we  do  have  a  problem  with  balance  of 
payments,  but  the  way  to  meet  this  is  by  positive 
actions  which  expand  exports.  Neither  difficulty 
can  be  met  by  withdrawing  from  our  responsibili- 
ties for  world  leadership  and  from  partnership  in 
the  protection  of  freedom.  We  need — in  our  own 
interests — greater  human  progress  and  economic 
growth  throughout  the  world.  We  cannot  achieve 
these  by  an  assault  either  on  mutual  security  or 
on  liberal  trade  policies. 

I  congratulate  the  Congress  for  its  actions  thus 
far  on  the  funds  for  mutual  security  in  the  author- 
izing legislation,  and  I  reaffirm  the  imperative 
necessity  of  providing  the  appropriations  that  the 
authorization  would  allow. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House,  May  3,  1960 
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Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Great  Lakes  Pilotage.    Hearings  before  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  S-  3019,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  certain  pilotage  requirements  in  the 
navigation  of  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  for 
other  purposes.    February  23,  1960.    95  pp. 
International  Development  Association.    Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  S.  3074,  to 
provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  IDA.    March  18-21, 
1960.     122  pp. 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960.    Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign   Relations   Committee  on    S.   3058,   to   amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
March  22-April  5, 1960.    672  pp. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.     Message   from  the  President,  to- 
gether   with    the    report    covering    the    Corporation's 
activities  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1959.    H.  Doc. 
376.    April  11, 1960.    106  pp. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization.     Report  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary    Committee    made   by   its    Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  55, 
as  amended  and  extended,  86th  Congress,  1st  session, 
together    with    supplemental    views.     S.    Rept.    1272. 
April  14,  1960.    8  pp. 
Providing  for  Promotion  of  Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
ment  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands.     Report  to   accompany 
H.R.   1157.     H.   Rept.   1517.     April  14,   1960.     22  pp. 
Promoting   Foreign   Trade  of   United   States  in   Grapes 
and  Plums.     Report  to  accompany   S.  1857.     S.  Rept. 
1274.     April  19,  1960.     7  pp. 
Requiring  Rebuilding  Work  on  Domestic  Vessels  To  Be 
Done  Entirely  in  U.S.  Shipyards.     Report  to  accompany 
S.  3189.     S.  Rept.  1279.     April  19,  1960.     9  pp. 
Operations  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund.     Fourteenth 
report  by  the  House  Government  Operations  Committee. 
H.  Rept.  1526.    April  19, 1960.    35  pp. 
Pilotage  Requirements  for  Vessels  Navigating  U.S.  Waters 
of   the   Great  Lakes.     Report  to  accompany   S.  3019. 
S.  Rept.  1284.    April  21, 1960.    14  pp. 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960.    Report  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  S.  3058.    S.  Rept.  1286. 
April  22, 1960.    65  pp. 
Foreign  Commerce  Study.     Interim  report  to  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  by  special 
staff  on  the  study  of  U.S.  foreign  commerce.    April  25, 
1960.    71pp.    [Committee  print] 
Extension  of   Export  Control  Act   of  1949.     Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  10550.    S.  Rept.  1287.    April  25,  I960. 
11pp. 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conventions.    Report  to  accompany  Ex. 
J  to  N,  inclusive,  86th  Congress,  1st  session.     S.  Ex. 
Rept.  5.    April  27, 1960.    11  pp. 
Authorizing  the  Loan  of  One  Submarine  to  Canada  and 
the  Extension  of  a  Loan  of  a  Naval  Vessel  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China.    Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  9465.     S.  Rept.  1298.    April  28,  1960.    4  pp. 
Restoration  of  Freedom  to  Captive  Nations.     Report  to 
accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  633.     H.  Rept.  1562.    May  2, 
1960.    5  pp. 
Suspension  of   Duties   on   Metal   Scrap.     Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  11748.    H.  Rept.  1565.    May  2, 1960.   4  pp. 
Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  First  Half  of  Fiscal  Year  1960.    H.  Doc.  373.    May 
2, 1960.    64  pp. 
Temporary   Suspension  of  Duty  on   Certain  Amorphous 
Graphite.     Report  to  accompany  H.R.  1217.     S.  Rept. 
1332.    May  3, 1960.    3  pp. 
Temporary  Tariff  Treatment  of  Chicory.    Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  9308.     S.  Rept.  1333.    May  3, 1960.    4  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


North  Atlantic  Council  Holds  Ministerial  Meeting  at  Istanbul 


The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  spring 
Ministerial  Meeting  at  Istanbul  May  2-4-.  Fol- 
lowing are  texts  of  a  message  from  President 
Eisenhower  which  was  read  by  Secretary  Herter 
at  the  opening  session  on  May  £,  a  final  communi- 
que issued  on  May  4,  and  statements  made  by 
Secretary  Herter  upon  his  arrival  at  Istanbul 
on  April  30,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
on  May  ^,  and  upon  his  return  to  Washington 
on  May  6,  together  with  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation. 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

As  the  NATO  Ministerial  Council  convenes 
for  its  twenty-fifth  session  since  NATO's  found- 
ing, I  should  like  to  recall  its  original  purpose, 
"to  emphasize  once  more  its  continuing  necessity, 
and  to  define  anew  its  challenging  tasks. 

Eleven  years  ago  our  nations  joined  in  a  solemn 
pact  of  interdependence.  We  recognized  that 
Mily  by  cooperating  as  free  peoples,  subjecting 
3ur  individual  preference  to  the  common  interest, 
:ould  we  ward  off  threatening  danger.  For  the 
threat  was  real  and  immediate. 

For  my  own  country,  the  decision  to  join  such 
i  pact  was  epochal.  We  overcame  our  historic 
iiversion  to  permanent  alliances  and,  in  important 
facets,  agreed  to  merge  our  destiny  with  that  of 
rther  free  and  like-minded  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
;irea.  This  decision  has  been  ratified  by  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  American  people  of 
whatever  party  or  political  faith.  It  has  grown 
into  the  strongest  peace-time  coalition  in  all  his- 
tory. It  has  come  to  have  a  meaning  for  its 
inembers  far  transcending  the  initial  crisis  which 
|?aveitbirth. 

In  two  weeks,  I  shall  meet  at  Paris,  together 
livith  other  Western  leaders,  with  the  Premier  of 
Ihe  USSE. 
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We  approach  these  Paris  talks  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  all  possible  to  reduce  the  tensions  and 
dangers  that  now  exist.  Yet  we  cannot  reason- 
ably anticipate  any  quick  or  spectacular  results. 
This  meeting  will  be  one  more  in  what  may  prove 
a  long  succession  of  diplomatic  exchanges  dealing 
with  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our 
era.  These  are  not  susceptible  to  early  solution. 
We  can,  at  best,  hope  to  make  some  modest 
progress  towards  our  goals. 

In  this  period  of  prolonged  negotiation,  I  hope 
that  all  the  NATO  governments  and  their  peoples 
will  redouble  efforts  toward  maintaining  our 
strength,  unity,  and  firmness  of  purpose. 

We  can  negotiate  successfully  only  if  we  are 
resolute  and  united,  and  if  that  resolution  and 
unity  are  manifest  to  the  Soviets.  Any  evidence 
of  weakness  or  division  among  ourselves  can  only 
undermine  our  diplomacy  and  diminish  its 
effectiveness. 

If  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  do  not  pros- 
per, we  will  have  even  more  reason  to  look  to  our 
combined  NATO  forces  as  our  greatest  insurance 
against  aggression. 

If  these  negotiations  do  create  some  hope  of  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  hostility,  our  efforts  to  enhance 
NATO's  material  and  moral  strength  and  cohe- 
sion will  be  the  more  needed — in  order  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  intensifying  competition  with  the 
Communists  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  thus  apparent  today,  even  more  than  when 
our  NATO  treaty  was  signed,  that  our  alliance  is 
responsive  to  vital  and  enduring  needs— a  perma- 
nent community  of  free  peoples,  menacing  no  one, 
concerting  its  efforts  only  to  advance  the  common 
good,  evolving  to  deal  ever  more  effectively  with 
the  problems  and  opportunities  of  the  new  decade. 

To  meet  these  problems  and  opportunities,  Sec- 
retary Herter  proposed  at  your  Ministerial  meet- 
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ing  last  December 1  that  NATO  engage  in  long- 
range  planning  for  the  1960's.  We  are  making  in- 
tensive preparations  for  effective  United  States 
participation  in  this  planning,  as  I  trust  that  all 
of  you  are  doing.  To  move  toward  our  common 
goals  will  demand  the  concerted  planning  and 
consecrated  effort  of  all  our  nations. 

As  one  who  has  been  closely  associated  with 
NATO  since  its  beginning,  I  realize  fully  the  dif- 
ferences of  approach  that  are  inevitable  in  any 
alliance  of  free  nations.  Yet  our  potential 
strength  is  the  greater  because  we  are  free.  To 
realize  this  fact,  we  have  only  to  contrast  our  es- 
sentially trivial  differences  with  the  common  stake 
and  opportunities  that  we  have  in  freedom.  No 
dictatorship  can  hope  to  generate  the  power,  both 
material  and  moral,  which  free  peoples  acting  in 
unison  can  wield. 

To  mobilize  this  power,  we  must  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  the  task  of  uniting  and  strengthen- 
ing our  NATO  community  so  that  it  can  effectively 
meet  the  challenges  not  only  of  the  months  but 
of  the  decades  which  lie  ahead. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  243  dated  May  4 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  spring  min- 
isterial meeting  in  Istanbul  from  May  2nd-4th. 

The  Council  took  stock  of  the  situation  on  the 
eve  of  the  Summit  Meeting.  The  results  of  its 
exchange  of  views  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(A)  The  Council  welcomes  the  prospect  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  hopes  that 
they  will  lead  to  improved  international  relations. 
The  unity  of  the  Alliance  is  a  condition  of  prog- 
ress towards  this  end. 

(B)  All  members  of  the  Alliance  share  the  aim 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  to  be 
achieved  by  stages  under  effective  international 
control,  and  support  the  proposals  of  the  Western 
negotiators  at  Geneva  to  this  end.  These  pro- 
posals in  their  view  provide  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  the  United  Nations  Eesolution  of 
20th  November,  1959 ; 2  they  regret  the  unwilling- 


1  For  Secretary  Herter's  arrival  statement  and  com- 
muniques issued  on  Dec.  17  and  Dec.  22,  1959,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Jan.  4,  1960,  p.  3,  and  Jan.  11,  1960,  p.  44. 

2  U.N-  doc.  A/RES/1738(XIV)  (A/C.  1/L.234)  ;  for  text, 
see  ibid.,  Nov.  23, 1959,  p.  766. 
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ness  which  the  Soviet  side  has  so  far  shown  to  dis- 
cuss specific  practical  measures  of  disarmament. 

( C )  While  desiring  a  true  international  detente, 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a 
formula  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  under  cover 
of  which  attacks  continue  to  be  made  on  individual 
members  of  the  Alliance.  Detente,  like  peace,  is 
indivisible.  Thus,  the  efforts  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda to  discredit  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  governments  of  certain  other  NATO 
countries  are  inimical  to  the  Alliance  as  a  whok 
and  inconsistent  with  a  real  improvement  of  inter- 
national relations. 

(D)  The  Council  reaffirms  the  view  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Germany  can  only  be 
found  in  reunification  on  the  basis  of  self- 
determination.  It  recalls  its  Declaration  of  16tl| 
December,  1958,3  and  once  again  expresses  its  de- 
termination to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  peoplt 
of  West  Berlin. 

The  Council  heard  reports  on  the  topics  likelj 
to  be  discussed  at  the  Summit  Meeting.  After  i 
full  discussion,  it  expressed  its  entire  agreement 
with  the  common  positions  of  the  United  State? 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  worked  ou 
in  consultation  with  their  Allies.  It  expressec 
its  satisfaction  with  the  system  of  continuous 
consultation  between  all  members  of  the  Allianci 
which  has  been  developed. 

The  Council  also  examined  the  Secretary  Gen 
eral's  report  on  the  working  of  the  Alliance.  I 
welcomed  the  progress  accomplished  in  various 
fields  and  reaffirmed  its  determination  to  continui 
its  efforts  in  the  field  of  political  and  economii 
cooperation  and  solidarity  which  is  so  necessar 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  defense  o: 
freedom. 

All  members  of  the  Council  reaffirmed  theii 
faith  in  NATO  and  welcomed  the  emphasis  givei 
in  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  the  long 
term  planning  of  the  Alliance. 

STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 
Arrival  Statement,  Istanbul,  April  30 

Press  release  231  dated  April  30 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  Turkey.  The  people  of  thi 
great  republic  play  a  valiant  role  in  the  defens 
of  the  rich  traditions  which  have  shaped  our  civi 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  4. 
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lization.    We  in  America  are  proud  to  be  associ- 
ated with  you  in  this  common  cause. 

Within  the  councils  of  NATO  we  seek  the 
frank  and  honest  advice  of  one  another  on  the 
issues  we  face  together  in  the  defense  of  our  free- 
dom and  in  the  quest  for  a  just,  lasting,  and  hon- 
orable peace.  Here  in  Istanbul  next  week,  we  will 
seek  the  benefit  of  that  advice,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  summit  meeting  in  Paris  on  May  16. 

We,  for  our  part,  look  ahead  to  the  Paris  meet- 
ing with  a  sense  of  realism  born  of  experience. 
We  hope  for  progress  but  hold  no  illusions.  For 
our  ultimate  objective  goes  beyond  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  the  long-familiar  uneasy  state  of  con- 
flict recently  disguised  under  slogans  of  "peaceful 
coexistence."  What  we  seek  is  a  positive  state  of 
well-being  in  which  men  can  pursue  their  rightful 
aspirations  in  freedom  and  in  peace. 

At  best  the  road  to  this  goal  will  be  long  and 
difficult.  Today,  the  sense  of  crisis  appears  less 
imminent  than  a  year  ago.  But  for  us  to  con- 
fuse now  or  in  the  future  the  appearance  of 
relaxation  in  tension  with  real  progress  toward 
solutions  of  international  issues  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  peace. 

We  in  NATO  must,  therefore,  continue  to 
strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  us.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  build  the  collective  strength  of  our  de- 
fenses. This  is  the  only  sound  course  for  us  to 
!ollow.  We  have  done  so  in  the  past,  I  am  con- 
ident  we  shall  do  so  in  the  future. 


tatement  at  Conclusion  of  Meeting,  May  4 

Teas  release  241  dated  May  4 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  the 
lospitality  extended  by  the  Government  of  Tur- 
:ey  and  the  courtesy  shown  us  by  the  people  of 
stanbul. 

Ours  has  been  a  significant  meeting.  It  has 
hown  once  again  the  extraordinary  unity  existing 
raong  the  15  free  and  independent  members  of 
TATO.  I  am  heartened  and  encouraged  by  this 
act. 

I  have  benefited  immeasurably  from  the  advice 
reely  and  honestly  given  by  our  friends,  particu- 
irly  in  regard  to  the  summit  meeting  on  May  16. 
|  The  United  States  will  go  to  that  meeting  fully 
ware  that  the  process  of  resolving  the  many  out- 
'anding  problems  will  be  protracted.  It  will 
; 'quire  much  patience.    It  may  well  take  many 
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forms.  It  is  therefore  particularly  important 
that  we  in  NATO  not  only  maintain  but  improve 
our  unity  and  the  collective  strength  of  our 
defenses. 

Both  patience  and  determination  on  our  part 
are  not  all  that  is  required.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  to  come  to  the  realization  that  the  deter- 
mination of  free  men  to  safeguard  their  freedom 
cannot  be  subdued.  It  must  also  understand  that 
the  people  of  the  world  want  and  deserve  more 
than  a  struggle  for  domination  under  the  guise 
of  what  they  have  chosen  to  call  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence." If  the  forthcoming  meeting  demonstrates 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  understands  these  basic 
facts,  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  start  toward  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  major  problems. 

Arrival  Statement,  Washington,  May  6 

Press  release  252  dated  May  6 

I  return  from  the  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ences of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization 
(CENTO)  held  in  Tehran*  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  held  in 
Istanbul.  On  the  return  route  1  day  was  spent 
in  Athens  for  fruitful  discussions  with  Greek 
officials  and  a  pleasant  visit  with  Their  Gracious 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece. 

Both  the  NATO  and  CENTO  conferences  were 
eminently  successful.  They  afforded  opportuni- 
ties for  thorough  exchanges  of  views  on  specific 
problems  and  tasks  relating  to  the  alliances  them- 
selves and  on  the  international  situation  generally, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  forthcoming  sum- 
mit meeting  in  Paris. 

Marked  unity  was  demonstrated  at  both  con- 
ferences. All  participants  were  determined  to 
maintain  strong  defenses  until  the  hoped-for  day 
when  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  in- 
ternational arrangements  for  keeping  the  peace 
can  be  achieved. 

The  CENTO  and  NATO  conferences  gave 
their  approval  to  the  Western  approaches  to  the 
summit.  While  welcoming  the  constructive  na- 
ture of  the  Western  positions,  the  Ministers  agreed 
that  exaggerated  hopes  for  agreement  should 
not  be  entertained. 

A  significant  outcome  of  the  discussions  was 
the  unanimous  agreement  that  a  detente,  though 
welcome,  cannot  be  a  true  detente  while  the  Soviet 


4  Ibid.,  May  16,  1960,  p.  801. 
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Union  continues  its  attacks  on  some  members  of 
the  alliance  and  seeks  to  sow  dissension  between 
them.  To  echo  the  words  of  the  NATO  communi- 
que, detente,  like  peace,  is  indivisible. 

U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
25  (press  release  212)  that  the  following  are  the 
principal  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
held  at  Istanbul  from  May  2  to  4,  1960. 

U.S.  Representative 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 

U.S.   Permanent  Representative   to   the   North   Atlantic 
Council  and  European  Regional  Organizations 
Ambassador  W.  Randolph  Burgess 

Senior  Advisers 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs 

Theodore  C.  Achilles,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State 

Andrew  H.   Berding,   Assistant   Secretary   of   State  for 
Public  Affairs 

Philip  J.  Farley,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Disarmament  and  Atomic  Energy 

John  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs 

G.  Lewis  Jones,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs 

Frederick  E.  Nolting,  Jr.,  Alternate  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  North  Atlantic  Council 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Policy 
Planning 

Fletcher  Warren,  Ambassador  to  Turkey 


President  Names  U.S.  Members 
of  Shrimp  Commission 

The  White  House  ( Augusta,  Ga.)  announced  on 
April  20  that  the  President  had  on  that  date  ap- 
pointed the  following  to  be  members  of  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of 
Shrimp  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico:1 

John  C.  Ferguson 
Robert  M.  Ingle 

Donald  L.   McKernan,  Director,  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  Department  of  the  Interior 


0 


1  Established  pursuant  to  a  convention  with  Cuba 
signed  on  Aug.  15,  1958 ;  for  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20, 
1959,  p.  566. 
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United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

13th  World  Health  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Ap 
29  (press  release  229)  that  the  President  has  des 
ignated  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary  of  Heal" 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  chairman  of  the  U. 
delegation  to  the  13th  World  Health  Assembly 
which   is   scheduled  to   convene   at   Geneva 
May  3. 

The  President  also  designated  Dr.  Leroy  ] 
Burney,  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health  Servic 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfar 
and  Horace  E.  Henderson,  Deputy  Assistant  Se 
retary  of  State  for  International  Organizatic 
Affairs,  as  delegates  and  the  following  as  alterna 
delegates : 
Frank  B.  Berry,  M.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen 

(Health  and  Medical) 
Lowell  T.  Coggeshall,  M.D.,  Dean,  Division  of  Biologic. 

Sciences,  University  of  Chicago 
H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  M.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Surgeon  G< 

eral  for  International  Health,  Public  Health  Servi 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Richard  K.   C.  Lee,  M.D.,  President,  Board  of  Heal 

State  of  Hawaii 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  include 

Advisers 

Guillermo  Arbona,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  Health  of  the  Oc  - 

monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
Eugene  P.   Campbell,  M.D.,   Chief,  Public  Health  Di- 

sion,  International  Cooperation  Administration 
Geoffrey  Edsall,  M.D.,  Director  of  Immunology  Divisil 
Army  Medical  Service,  Graduate  School,  Walter  R<4 
Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  Ross  Jenney,  M.D.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  InJ 
national  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Department  -f 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Berwyn  Mattison,  M.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  Amerim 

Public  Health  Association 
Oleon  A.  Nafe,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  I 

diana  University  Medical  School 
Christopher  Parnall,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Administrator,  Roches* 

General  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.T. 
M.  Allen  Pond,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Hefh 
and  Medical  Affairs,  Department  of  Health,  Educate 
and  Welfare 
Edward  J.  Rowell,  American  Consulate  General,  Gen<a, 

Switzerland 
William    Thomas    Sowder,   M.D.,    Florida    State   Herb 

Officer  .     j 

Lawrence  R.  Wyatt,  Office  of  International  Economic  w 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

David  B.   Ortman,  Office  of  International  Conferees. 
Department  of  State 

Department  of  State  Bull'"* 
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profits  taxes,  or  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  such 
combined  duty  and  taxes  in  casea  in  which  a  specific 
rate  is  involved,  exceed  the  ad  valorem  rate  specified 
for  the  respective  products : 


"emporary  Waiver  of  Some  Provisions 
fi  U.S.-lran  Trade  Agreement 

ress  release  218  dated  April  27 
EPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

;  On  April  12,  1960,  the  U.S.  Government, 
irough  the  American  Embassy  at  Tehran,  ex- 
aanged  notes  with  the  Government  of  Iran  in 
hich  the  Government  of  the  United  States  agreed 
ot  to  invoke  article  VI  of  the  United  States-Iran 
leciprocal  Trade  Agreement  of  1943 x  with  respect 
j  the  temporary  imposition  by  Iran  of  commer- 
al  profits  taxes  on  certain  products  on  which  Iran 
ad  given  tariff  concessions  to  the  United  States  in 
le  agreement.  The  Government  of  Iran  had  re- 
vested U.S.  agreement  to  these  taxes  because  of 
Van's  balance-of-payments  problem.  The  ex- 
range  of  notes  covers  a  period  not  to  exceed  6 
ionths  immediately  following  the  date  of  the  ex- 
lange.  The  original  agreement  was  signed  on 
pril8,1943. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  notes,  the  taxes  in  ques- 
on  shall  not  be  imposed  on  products  of  the 
nited  States  at  rates  higher  than  those  at  which 
ley  are  imposed  on  products  of  any  third  coun- 
y.  In  no  case  shall  the  combined  duty  and  com- 
iercial  profits  taxes  exceed  the  ad  valorem  rate 
>ecified  for  the  respective  products  in  the  notes. 
The  text  of  the  U.S.  note  is  attached.  The 
'anian  reply  is  identical  in  substance. 


EXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

Deak  Mr.  Minister  :  I  refer  to  recent  discussions  with 
spect  to  the  serious  balance  of  payments  situation  con- 
onting  Iran.  It  is  my  understanding  that  these  discus- 
es have  resulted  in  the  following  agreement : 

1.  The  Government  of  Iran  considers  it  necessary  dur- 
ing  the  next  six  months  temporarily  to  impose  its 
commercial  profits  taxes  on  the  importation  of  the 
following  products  of  the  United  States  provided 
for  in  Schedule  I  to  the  Trade  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran,  signed  April  8,  1943,  but  in 
no  case  shall  the  combined   duty   and  commercial 


Tariff 
Number 

868  B 


868  D 


890  A 


i1 58  Stat.  1322. 


Description  Rate 

Radio    receiving    sets,    including 
phonographs 

1.  Up  to  5,000  rials  ($65)  25  percent 

5,000-10,000  rials  ($65-$130)  50  percent 

More  than  10,000  rials  ($130)  75  percent 

Television  receivers 

Up  to  20,000  rials  ($261)  25  percent 

20,000  rials  or  more  50  percent 

Passenger    cars    including    sport 

models 

Up  to  200,000  rials  ($2614)  35  percent 

200,000-300,000      rials      ($2614- 

$3921)  50  percent 

300,000  ($3921)  or  more  75  percent 

2.  Such  commercial  profits  taxes  shall  not  be  imposed 
on  products  of  the  United  States  at  rates  higher  than 
those  at  which  these  taxes  are  imposed  on  products 
of  any  third  country. 

3.  In  view  of  the  serious  balance  of  payments  situation 
of  Iran  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  period  of  six  months  immediately  following  the 
date  of  this  note,  will  not  invoke  the  provisions  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Trade  Agreement  in  respect  of  the 
commercial  profit  taxes  specified  above. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
consider  that  this  note,  together  with  your  note  in  reply, 
indicating  concurrence  of  the  Government  of  Iran  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter  set  forth  above,  constitute  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Iran  to  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  of  your  reply  note. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  T.  Wailes 
His  Excellency 
Hassan  Ali  Mansub, 
Minister  of  Commerce, 
Ministry  of  Commerce, 
Tehran. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol.     Done  at  Lake 
Success  November  22, 1950.     Entered  into  force  May  21, 
1952.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Denmark,  April  5, 1960. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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tive  Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17, 1958.    TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Bulgaria,  April  5, 1960. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed  to 
the  international  telecommunication  convention  of  De- 
cember 22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29, 1958.  Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  Laos,  March  21, 1960. 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the  inter- 
national telecommunication  convention,  1959.    Done  at 
Geneva  December  21, 1959.2 
Notification  of  approval:  Iran,  March  14, 1960. 


BILATERAL 

India 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  May  4, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  May  4, 1960. 

Iran 

Agreement  providing  that  the  United  States  will  not  in- 
voke article  VI  of  reciprocal  trade  agreement  of  1943 
(58  Stat.  1322)  with  respect  to  temporary  imposition  by 
Iran  of  commercial  profits  taxes  on  certain  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tehran  April  12,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  April  12, 1960. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  a  program  for  the  assembly  and 
manufacture  in  Japan  of  F-104  type  aircraft  by  Jap- 
anese industry.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo 
April  15,  1960.    Entered  into  force  April  15,  1960. 

Turkey 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  December  27,  1949, 
as  amended  (TIAS  2111  and  3737),  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Educational  Commission  in  Turkey. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ankara  February  1, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  February  1, 1960. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Organization  of  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs1 

Department  circular  355  dated  April  26 

1.  Purpose 

The  purposes  of  this  circular  are  (1)  to  announce  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Cultural 
Relations  and  its  redesignation  as  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  and  (2)  to  establish  com- 
ponents of  the  new  organization. 


2  Xot  in  force. 

department    circular    329    dated    June    15,    1959,    is 
canceled. 


2.  Background 

The  Bureau  of  International  Cultural  Relations  w? 
established,  effective  June  1,  1959,  in  recognition  of  tl 
need  for  greater  emphasis  on  the  international  cultur 
relations  of  the  United  States.  The  Special  Assistant 
the  Secretary  for  the  Coordination  of  International  Ed 
cational  and  Cultural  Relations  heads  the  Bureau.  I 
is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  wide  variety  < 
international  cultural  activities  which  are  conducted  1 
the  several  Government  agencies  and  for  the  direction  • 
the  cultural  programs  of  the  Department.  Experien 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  has  revealed  tl 
advisability  of  modifying  the  organizational  structure  to 
(1)  give  greater  importance  to  the  function  of  plannh 
and  developing  the  educational  exchange  and  cultur 
programs  of  the  Department ;  (2)  make  more  manageafc 
the  heavy  burden  of  operational  responsibilities ;  and  (! 
provide  the  Special  Assistant  with  a  means  to  accompli; 
the  two  related  but  separate  responsibilities  of  coordin 
tion  and  direction  of  operations. 

3.  Organizational  Changes 

3.1  Effective  with  the  pay  period  beginning  April  ] 
1960,  the  Bureau  of  International  Cultural  Relations  (CT 
is  reorganized  and  renamed  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  Cultural  Affairs  (CU). 

3.2  Within  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultui 
Affairs,  the  following  changes  are  made : 

a.  The  "Policy  and  Coordination  Staff",  the  "Plans  w 
Development  Staff",  "Office  of  Cultural  Exchange"  a: 
the  "OfiBce  of  Educational  Exchange"  are  established. 

b.  The  "Executive  and  Reports  Staff"  replaces  t 
Executive  Staff  and  the  Program  Reporting  Staff. 

c.  The  UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational,  Scu 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization]  Relations  Staff  is  retiV 
ignated  "Secretariat-United  States  National  Commissi 
for  UNESCO". 

d.  The  Cultural  Policy  and  Development  Staff,  t- 
Cultural  Presentations  Staff  and  the  International  Ec- 
cational  Exchange  Service  are  abolished. 

3.  3  The  East-West  Contacts  Program  and  Staff  wl 
be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs.  ( 
will  retain  responsibility  for  approval  of  the  performance 
of  American  groups  touring  under  the  President's  Spec  I 
International  Program  and  for  programming  and  sel'- 
tion  of  American  and  Soviet  students  exchanged  wii 
the  Soviet  Union  under  terms  of  the  U.S.-USSR  I- 
change  Agreement  as  well  as  student  exchanges  with  t* 
other  Eastern  European  nations. 

4.  Designation 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Thayer  continues  as  head  of  the  Burei 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  Mr.  Saxton  Bn- 
ford  will  continue  to  serve  as  Deputy  and  will  dint 
the  operating  programs  of  the  Bureau  under  the  sup- 
vision  of  the  Special  Assistant. 

5.  Functions 

5.1  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretin 
for  the  Coordination  of  International  Educational  al 
Cultural  Relations 

a.  Develops  United  States  Government  policy  on,  ai 
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oordinates,  all  international  cultural,   educational  and 
xchange  of  persons  activities  and  the  cultural  aspects 
f  training  programs  for  foreign  nationals. 
b.  Directs  the  Department's  cultural  and  educational 
xchange  programs. 

5.11  Policy  and  Coordination  Staff 

Serves  as  the  body  which  assists  the  Special  Assistant 
1  the  coordination  aspects  of  the  Bureau's  functions; 
mintains  liaison  and  consults  with  other  Government 
gencies  and  with  private  foundations  and  other  non- 
lovernment  groups;  provides  advice  and  guidance  in 
ie  establishment  of  priorities  and  other  program  con- 
iderations  and  information  on  plans  and  program 
ctivities  both  Governmental  and  private  in  the  educa- 
onal  and  cultural  field. 

5.12  Secretariat  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
ducational  Exchange  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
ie  Arts 

Provides  such  staff  functions  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
ie  Advisory  Commission  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
)  fulfill  their  respective  responsibilities  as  provided  by 
iw. 

5.13  Secretariat-United  States  National  Commission 
>r  UNESCO 

a.  In  consultation  with  the  Plans  and  Development 
caff,  the  National  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
itional  Organization  Affairs,  develops  policies  governing 
lbstantive  U.S.  participation  in  the  UNESCO  program. 

b.  Coordinates  activities  incident  to  the  participation  of 
ie  United  States  in  UNESCO. 

c.  Provides  staff  functions  for  the  National  Commission 
icluding  services  for  its  meetings,  conference  and  travel 
rrangements. 

5.14  Executive  and  Reports  Staff 

Provides  executive  leadership  and  direction,  and  ad- 
inisters  the  organization,  budget  and  fiscal,  security, 
;rsonnel  and  administrative  activities  of  the  Bureau. 
;sues  all  reports  of  the  Bureau,  including  those  re- 
ared by  legislation.  Provides  a  clearing  house  of  in- 
■rmation  involving  the  collection  of  information  and 
•eparation  of  reports  about  all  Government  and  private 
:tivities  in  the  international  educational  and  cultural 
;lds. 

a.  Financial  Management  Branch 
I  b.  Reports  Branch 

c.  Organization  and  Procedures  Branch 

d.  Administrative  and  Personnel  Branch 

5.2    Plans  and  Development  Staff 

a.  Plans  are  prepared  by  geographic  area  planning 
;  Seers  for  the  Department's  educational  and  cultural  ac- 
uities, including  exchange  of  persons,  cultural  presenta- 
uns,  multilateral  cultural  activities,  cultural  agreements 
id  conventions,  etc.,  and  for  the  Department's  assistance 
private  activities  in  this  field.  Develops  a  total  educa- 
,>nal  and  cultural  program  for  each  country  and  for 
jgional  cultural  programs  including  those  for  OAS 
Organization  of  American  States],  NATO  [North  Atlan- 
|p  Treaty  Organization],  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
•ganization],  CENTO    [Central  Treaty  Organization], 
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etc.,  taking  into  consideration  the  recommendations  of 
overseas  missions.  Obtains  political  guidance  from  the 
geographic  bureaus  and  program  information  from  other 
elements  of  CU  as  a  basis  for  planning. 

b.  Advisers  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Director  (1)  assemble 
information  on  the  extent  of  educational  and  cultural 
resources  within  the  United  States  and  advise  on  the 
manner  in  which  those  resources  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  planning  the  Department's  educational  and  cul- 
tural activities,  and  (2)  ensure  an  appropriate  relation- 
ship between  over-all  U.S.  cultural  interests  and  programs 
and  U.S.  participation  in  UNESCO  and  other  multilateral 
cultural  programs  in  collaboration  with  the  Secretariat- 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 

c.  The  "Evaluation  Branch"  acquires,  interprets  and 
evaluates  information  on  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams on  a  country-by-country  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
appraising  progress  and  effectiveness  and  giving  guidance 
in  formulating  policies  and  plans. 

5.3  Office  of  Educational  Exchange 

Conducts,  directly  and  by  agreement  or  contract  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  activities  in  the  educational 
and  cultural  field  which  are  academic  in  nature  and  in- 
volve programs  for  bringing  selected  persons  from  other 
countries  to  the  United  States  for  study,  teaching,  and 
research  and  for  sending  selected  Americans  abroad  for 
similar  purposes ;  administers  a  program  to  provide  facili- 
tative  assistance  to  interchanges  of  privately  financed 
individuals  and  groups. 

5.31  Operations 
Scholarships 

Provides  such  staff  functions  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bilities under  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress. 

5.32  Student  Division 

Directs  the  exchange  of  persons  programs  which  bring 
foreign  nationals  to  the  United  States  for  study  in  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions  and  which  send  Americans 
abroad  for  study  in  foreign  educational  institutions. 

a.  American  Branch 

b.  Foreign  Branch 

5.33  Professional  Division 

Directs  (1)  the  exchange  of  persons  programs  which 
bring  foreign  professional  educators  and  scholars  at  the 
university  level  to  lecture  or  to  undertake  research  in 
the  United  States  and  instructors  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  level  to  teach,  and  (2)  programs  which 
send  the  same  type  of  American  professional  people 
abroad  for  these  purposes;  directs  the  establishment  of 
Chairs  in  American  Studies  in  foreign  institutions  as 
well  as  Seminars  in  American  Studies  overseas. 

a.  Lecturers  and  Research  Scholars  Branch 

b.  Teachers  Branch 

5.4  Oflice  of  Cultural  Exchange 

Conducts,  directly  and  by  agreement  or  contract  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  activities  in  the  educational 
and  cultural  field  other  than  those  of  an  academic  na- 
ture; conducts  programs  for  bringing  key  persons  from 
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other  countries  to  the  United  States  for  travel,  observa- 
tion and  specialized  practical  experience,  and  for  send- 
ing carefully  selected  Americans  abroad  for  similar 
purposes ;  sends  American  performing  artists  and  athletic 
groups  overseas  under  terms  of  the  International  Cul- 
tural Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of 
1956,  Public  Law  860 ;  administers  a  program  for  grants 
and  professional  services  to  American-sponsored  schools 
in  Latin  America  and  assists  American-sponsored  schools 
in  other  areas  of  the  world ;  and  aids  non-United  States 
Government  organizations,  institutions  and  individuals 
here  and  abroad  in  undertaking  exchange  projects  of 
their  own  which  can  further  the  national  interest. 

5.41  Presentations  Division 

Administers  the  program  which  sends  abroad  on  tour 
American  artists,  athletes,  lecturers,  instructors  and 
demonstrators  of  American  cultural  achievement,  as  indi- 
viduals or  groups. 

a.  Performing  Artists  Branch 

b.  American  Specialists  Branch 

5.42  Leaders  and  Specialists  Division 

Directs  exchange  of  persons  programs  for  bringing 
foreign  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  to  the  United 
States  for  programs  of  travel  and  observation  and  con- 
sultation and  for  bringing  to  the  United  States  foreign 
specialists  to  participate  under  planned  programs  of  prac- 
tical experience;  facilitates  selected  privately  financed 
and  sponsored  exchange  projects  for  eminent  individuals 
or  groups  from  other  countries  and  similar  projects 
abroad  for  Americans;  supervises  the  operation  of  the 
Department's  Reception  Centers. 

a.  Leaders  Branch 

b.  Foreign  Specialists  Branch 

c.  Voluntary  Leaders  Branch 

5.43  Special  Projects  Division 

Conducts  activities  in  the  areas  of  grantee  orientation, 
follow-up  programs,  English  language  testing  and  teach- 
ing, and  assistance  on  special  program  matters;  admin- 
isters programs  to  provide  financial  assistance,  in  part 
or  in  whole,  to  students  and  youth  leaders  on  short-term 
educational  travel  interchanges;  and  administers  the 
program  of  aid  to  American-sponsored  schools  abroad. 

a.  American-Sponsored  Schools  Branch 

b.  Facilitative  Services  Branch 

c.  Education  Travel  Branch 

d.  Special  Activities  Branch 


6.  Amendments  to  the  Organization  Manual,  Regulation  •■ 
and  Delegations  of  Authority 

The  Organization  Manual,  regulations  and  delegatior 
of  authority  in  the  Department  of  State  are  bein 
amended  to  reflect  the  changes  incident  to  the  reorganizi 
tion  herein  above  provided. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  2-8 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Releases  issued  prior  to  May  2  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  207  of  April  22, 
212  of  April  25,  218  of  April  27,  226  of  April  28,  229 
of  April  29,  and  231  of  April  30. 

Subject 

Cultural  exchange  (France). 

Disarmament  conference  documents  and 
transcripts. 

Aid  to  Afghanistan  in  acquiring  DC-6. 

MSP  report  published. 

ICA  study  group  visits  Belgian  Congo. 

Revisions  in  program  for  visit  of  King 
of  Nepal. 

Herter:  Mesage  on  Japanese  centen- 
nial. 

Cultural  exchange  (Latin  America). 

Herter  :  P.L.  480  agreement  with  India. 

Herter:  NATO  Ministerial  meeting. 

Henderson :  Iranian  Archeological  Con- 
gress. 

NATO  Ministerial  meeting  communique. 

Mann:  "Sino-Soviet  Bloc  Trade  and  Its 
Implications  for  the  United  States." 

Bennett  appointed  ICA  regional  director 
for  Near  East  and  South  Asia  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Penfield :  'Africa :  A  New  Situation  Re- 
quiring New  Responses." 

Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs 
(rewrite). 

Rubottom :  "The  Growing  Importance  of 
Educational  Exchange  in  the  Ameri- 
can Republics." 

U.S.  note  on  plane  shot  down  in  Soviet 
Union. 

Cultural  exchange  (Chile). 

Dillon-Meany  letters  on  ship  boycott. 

Herter :  return  from  CENTO  and  NATO 
meetings  and  visit  to  Greece. 


No. 

Date 

*232 
233 

5/2 
5/2 

234 
235 

236 
*237 

5/2 
5/2 
5/2 
5/2 

238 

5/3 

*239 

t240 

241 

242 

5/3 
5/4 
5/4 
5/4 

243 

f244 

5/4 

5/5 

*245     5/5 


f246 
247 


5/5 
5/5 


t248     5/6 


249     5/6 


*250 
251 
252 


5/6 
5/6 
5/6 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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U.S.  States  Position  on  U-2  Incident 


Following  is  a  statement  read  by  President 
Eisenhower  at  his  press  conference  on  May  11, 
together  with  the  texts  of  U.S.  notes  of  May  10 
and  12  and  a  Soviet  note  of  May  10. 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  11 

I  have  made  some  notes  from  which  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  this  U-2  incident. 

A  full  statement  about  this  matter  has  been  made 
;by  the  State  Department,1  and  there  have  been 
several  statesmanlike  remarks  by  leaders  of  both 
parties. 

For  my  part,  I  supplement  what  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  had  to  say  with  the  following  four 
main  points.  After  that,  I  shall  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say— for  the  simple  reason  I  can  think  of 
aothing  to  add  that  might  be  useful  at  this  time. 

First  point  is  this:  the  need  for  intelligence- 
fathering  activities. 

No  one  wants  another  Pearl  Harbor.  This 
neans  that  we  must  have  knowledge  of  military 
forces  and  preparations  around  the  world,  espe- 
cially those  capable  of  massive  surprise  attack. 

Secrecy  in  the  Soviet  Union  makes  this  essen- 
tial. In  most  of  the  world  no  large-scale  attack 
:ould  be  prepared  in  secret.  But  in  the  Soviet 
Union  there  is  a  fetish  of  secrecy  and  concealment, 
rhis  is  a  major  cause  of  international  tension  and 
imeasiness  today.  Our  deterrent  must  never  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  The  safety  of  the  whole  free 
jvorld  demands  this. 

j  As  the  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  in  his  re- 
ent  statement,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  my  ad- 
ministration I  have  issued  directives  to  gather,  in 
very  feasible  way,  the  information  required  to 

i 
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protect  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
against  surprise  attack  and  to  enable  them  to  make 
effective  preparations  for  defense. 

My  second  point:  the  nature  of  intelligence- 
gathering  activities. 

These  have  a  special  and  secret  character.  They 
are,  so  to  speak,  "below  the  surface"  activities. 

They  are  secret  because  they  must  circumvent 
measures  designed  by  other  countries  to  protect 
secrecy  of  military  preparations. 

They  are  divorced  from  the  regular,  visible 
agencies  of  government,  which  stay  clear  of  opera- 
tional involvement  in  specific  detailed  activities. 

These  elements  operate  under  broad  directives 
to  seek  and  gather  intelligence  short  of  the  use  of 
force,  with  operations  supervised  by  responsible 
officials  within  this  area  of  secret  activities. 

We  do  not  use  our  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force 
for  this  purpose,  first,  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
the  use  of  force  in  connection  with  these  activities 
and,  second,  because  our  military  forces,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  cannot  be  given  latitude  under 
broad  directives  but  must  be  kept  under  strict  con- 
trol in  every  detail. 

These  activities  have  their  own  rules  and  meth- 
ods of  concealment,  which  seek  to  mislead  and 
obscure— just  as  in  the  Soviet  allegations  there 
are  many  discrepancies.  For  example,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  plane  in  question 
was  not  shot  down  at  high  altitude.  The  normal 
agencies  of  our  Government  are  unaware  of  these 
specific  activities  or  of  the  special  efforts  to  con- 
ceal them. 

Third  point:  How  should  we  view  all  of  this 
activity  ? 
It  is  a  distasteful  but  vital  necessity. 
We  prefer  and  work  for  a  different  kind  of 
world — and  a  different  way  of  obtaining  the  in- 
formation essential  to  confidence  and  effective  de- 
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terrence.     Open  societies,  in  the  day  of  present 
weapons,  are  the  only  answer. 

This  was  the  reason  for  my  open-skies  proposal 
in  1955,2  which  I  was  ready  instantly  to  put  into 
effect,  to  permit  aerial  observation  over  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  assure 
that  no  surprise  attack  was  being  prepared  against 
anyone.  I  shall  bring  up  the  open-skies  proposal 
again  at  Paris,  since  it  is  a  means  of  ending  con- 
cealment and  suspicion. 

My  final  point  is  that  we  must  not  be  distracted 
from  the  real  issues  of  the  day  by  what  is  an  in- 
cident or  a  symptom  of  the  world  situation  today. 

This  incident  has  been  given  great  propaganda 
exploitation.  The  emphasis  given  to  a  flight  of  an 
unarmed,  nonmilitary  plane  can  only  reflect  a 
fetish  of  secrecy. 

The  real  issues  are  the  ones  we  will  be  working 
on  at  the  summit — disarmament,  search  for  solu- 
tions affecting  Germany  and  Berlin,  and  the  whole 
range  of  East-West  relations,  including  the  reduc- 
tion of  secrecy  and  suspicion. 

Frankly,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  make  prog- 
ress on  these  great  issues.  This  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  "working  for  peace." 

And,  as  I  remind  you,  I  will  have  nothing 
further  to  say  about  this  matter. 


TEXTS  OF  NOTES 

U.S.  Note  of  May  10* 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  public 
statements  of  the  Soviet  Government  indicating 
that  an  American  civilian,  Francis  Gary  Powers, 
is  under  detention  in  Moscow.  The  Embassy  re- 
quests that  an  officer  of  the  Embassy  be  permitted 
to  interview  Mr.  Powers. 

U.S.  Note  of  May  12  * 

Press  release  262  dated  May  12 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
refers  to  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  May  10 


2  Ibid.,  Aug.  1, 1955,  p.  173. 

3  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
May  10  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow. 

4  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
May  12  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow. 
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concerning  the  shooting  down  of  an  American  un- 
armed civilian  aircraft  on  May  1,  and  imder  in- 
struction from  its  Government,  has  the  honor  to 
state  the  following. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  May 
9,  has  fully  stated  its  position  with  respect  to  this 
incident. 

In  its  note  the  Soviet  Government  has  stated 
that  the  collection  of  intelligence  about  the  Soviet 
Union  by  American  aircraft  is  a  "calculated  pol- 
icy" of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
Government  does  not  deny  that  it  has  pursued 
such  a  policy  for  purely  defensive  purposes. 
What  it  emphatically  does  deny  is  that  this  policy 
has  any  aggressive  intent,  or  that  the  unarmed 
U-2  flight  of  May  1  was  undertaken  in  an  effort 
to  prejudice  the  success  of  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing of  the  Heads  of  Government  in  Paris  or  tc 
"return  the  state  of  American-Soviet  relations  tc 
the  worst  times  of  the  cold  war".  Indeed,  it  is  the 
Soviet  Government's  treatment  of  this  case  which 
if  anything,  may  raise  questions  about  its  inten- 
tions in  respect  to  these  matters. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  Government 
will  participate  in  the  Paris  meeting  on  May  It 
prepared  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  seek 
ing  agreements  designed  to  reduce  tensions,  in- 
cluding effective  safeguards  against  surprise  attach 
which  would  make  unnecessary  issues  of  this  kind 

Soviet  Note  of  May  10  s 

Unofficial  translation 
39/0SA 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re 
publics  considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following  t< 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

On  May  1  of  this  year  at  5  hours  36  minutes,  Moscow 
time,  a  military  aircraft  violated  the  boundary  of  tli< 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  intruded  acros: 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  distance  of  mon 
than  2,000  kilometers.  The  Government  of  the  Unioi 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  naturaUy  could  not  leav< 
unpunished  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  Soviet  stat< 
boundaries.  When  the  intentions  of  the  violating  aircraf 
became  apparent,  it  was  shot  down  by  Soviet  rocke 
troops  in  the  area  of  Sverdlovsk. 

Upon  examination  by  experts  of  all  data  at  the  disposa 
of  the  Soviet  side,  it  was  incontrovertibly  established  tha 
the  intruder  aircraft  belonged  to  the  United  States  o 
America,   was  permanently  based   in  Turkey  and  wa: 


6  Delivered  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  Maj 
10  by  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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sent  through  Pakistan  into  the  Soviet  Union  with  hostile 
purposes. 

As  Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers  N.  S. 
Khrushchev  made  public  on  May  7  at  the  final  session  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet,  exact  data  from  the  inves- 
tigation leave  no  doubts  with  respect  to  the  purpose 
of  the  flight  of  the  American  aircraft  which  violated 
the  U.S.S.R.  border  on  May  1.  This  aircraft  was  spe- 
cially equipped  for  reconnaissance  and  diversionary  flight 
over  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  had  on  board 
apparatus  for  aerial  photography  for  detecting  the  Soviet 
radar  network  and  other  special  radio-technical  equip- 
ment which  form  part  of  U.S.S.R.  anti-aircraft  defenses. 
At  the  disposal  of  the  Soviet  expert  commission  which 
carried  out  the  investigation,  there  is  indisputable  proof 
of  the  espionage-reconnaissance  mission  of  the  American 
aircraft :  films  of  Soviet  defense  and  industrial  establish- 
ments, a  tape  recording  of  signals  of  Soviet  radar  stations 
and  other  data. 

Pilot  Powers,  about  whose  fate  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  inquired  in  its  note  of  May  6," 
is  alive  and,  as  indicated  in  the  aforementioned  speech 
of  Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers  N.  S. 
Khrushchev,  will  be  brought  to  account  under  the  laws 
of  the  Soviet  state.  The  pilot  has  indicated  that  he 
did  everything  in  full  accordance  with  the  assignment 
given  him.  On  the  flight  map  taken  from  him  there  was 
clearly  and  accurately  marked  the  entire  route  he  was 
assigned  after  takeoff  from  the  city  of  Adana  (Turkey)  : 
Peshawar  (Pakistan) -the  Ural  Sea-Sverdlovsk-Arch- 
angel-Murmansk, followed  by  a  landing  at  the  Norwegian 
airfield  at  Bude.  The  pilot  has  also  stated  that  he  served 
in  subunit  number  10-10  which  under  cover  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is  en- 
gaged in  high  altitude  military  reconnaissance. 

This  and  other  information  revealed  in  speeches  of 
the  head  of  the  Soviet  Government  completely  refuted  the 
U.S.  State  Department's  concocted  and  hurriedly  fabri- 
cated version,  released  May  5  in  the  oflicial  announcement 
for  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  aircraft  was  allegedly 
carrying  out  meteorological  observations  in  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  along  the  Turkish-Soviet  border. 

After  the  complete  absurdity  of  the  aforementioned  ver- 
sion had  been  shown  and  it  had  been  incontrovertibly 
Jroven  that  the  American  aircraft  intruded  across  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  aggressive  reconnaissance 
Purposes,  a  new  announcement  was  made  by  the  U.S. 
■State  Department  on  May  7  which  contained  the  forced 
idmission  that  the  aircraft  was  sent  into  the  Soviet 
Union  for  military  reconnaissance  purposes  and,  by  that 
?ery  fact,  it  was  admitted  that  the  flight  was  pursuing 
Aggressive  purposes. 

|  In  this  way,  after  two  days,  the  State  Department  al- 
ready had  to  deny  the  version  which  obviously  had  been 
intended  to  mislead  world  public  opinion  as  well  as 
|American  public  opinion  itself. 

The  State  Department  considered  it  appropriate  to  refer 
j  n  its  announcement  to  the  "open  skies"  proposal  made  by 
ihe  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  1955 
ind  to  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  accept  this 

! 
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proposal.  Yes,  the  Soviet  Government,  like  the  govern- 
ments of  many  other  states,  refused  to  accept  this  proposal 
which  was  intended  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  other  na- 
tions to  American  reconnaissance.  The  activities  of 
American  aviation  only  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
evaluation  given  to  this  proposal  at  the  time  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Does  this  not  mean  that,  with  the  refusal  of  a  number 
of  states  to  accept  this  proposal  for  "open  skies",  the 
United  States  of  America  is  attempting  arbitrarily  to  take 
upon  itself  the  right  "to  open"  a  foreign  sky?  It  is  enough 
to  put  the  question  this  way,  for  the  complete  groundless- 
ness of  the  aforementioned  reference  to  the  United  States 
of  America  "open  skies"  proposal  to  become  clear. 

It  follows  from  the  aforementioned  May  7  announce- 
ment of  the  U.S.A.  State  Department  that  the  hostile  acts 
of  American  aviation,  which  have  taken  place  numerous 
times  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  are  not  simply  the 
result  of  activity  of  military  commands  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  various  areas  but  are  the  expression 
of  a  calculated  U.S.A.  policy.  That  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  declared  in  its  representations  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  con- 
nection with  violations  of  U.S.S.R.  national  boundaries  by 
American  airplanes  has  been  confirmed,  namely,  that  these 
violations  are  premeditated.  All  this  testifies  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  instead  of 
taking  measures  to  stop  such  actions  by  American  avia- 
tion, the  danger  of  which  has  more  than  once  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Soviet  Government,  officially  announces  such 
actions  as  its  national  policy. 

Thus,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  the  first  place,  testifies  to  the  fact  that  its  answers  to 
representations  of  the  Soviet  Government  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  form,  behind  which  was  concealed  an  effort 
to  avoid  the  substance  of  the  issue,  and  that  all  violations 
by  American  aircraft  of  the  national  boundaries  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  represented  actions 
conforming  to  U.S.A.  policy. 

In  the  second  place,  and  this  is  the  main  point,  by  sanc- 
tioning such  actions  of  American  aviation,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  aggravates  the  sit- 
uation even  more. 

One  must  ask,  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this  with 
declarations  on  the  part  of  leading  figures  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  like  the  Soviet  Government,  also  strives 
for  improvement  of  relations  between  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
relaxation  of  international  tension,  and  strengthening  of 
trust  between  states.  Military  intelligence  activities  of 
one  nation  by  means  of  intrusion  of  its  aircraft  into  the 
area  of  another  country  can  hardly  be  called  a  method  for 
improving  relations  and  strengthening  trust. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  com- 
pelled, under  such  circumstances,  to  give  strict  orders  to 
its  armed  forces  to  take  all  necessary  measures  against 
violation  of  Soviet  boundaries  by  foreign  aviation.  The 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  re- 
gretfully states  that,  while  it  undertakes  everything  pos- 
sible for  normalization  and  improvement  of  the  interna- 
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tional  situation,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  follows  a  different  path.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
clude the  thought  that,  apparently,  the  two  Governments 
view  differently  the  necessity  for  improving  relations  be- 
tween our  countries  and  for  creation  of  a  favorable  ground 
for  the  success  of  the  forthcoming  summit  meeting. 

The  Soviet  Government,  as  well  as  all  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple, considered  that  the  personal  meetings  and  discussions 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  American  official  figures  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics had  during  his  visit  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, made  a  good  beginning  in  the  cause  of  normalizing 
Soviet-American  relations  and  therefore  the  improvement 
of  the  entire  international  situation  as  well.  However, 
the  latest  actions  of  American  authorities  apparently  seek 
to  return  the  state  of  American-Soviet  relations  to  the 
worst  times  of  the  "cold  war"  and  to  poison  the  interna- 
tional situation  before  the  summit  meeting. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics cannot  avoid  pointing  out  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's statement,  which  is  unprecedented  in  its  cyni- 
cism, not  only  justifies  provocative  flights  of  aircraft  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  but  also 
acknowledges  that  such  actions  are  "a  normal  phenome- 
non" and  thus  in  fact  states  that  in  the  future  the  United 
States  intends  to  continue  provocative  invasions  into  the 
confines  of  the  airspace  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intelligence. 

Thus  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  concludes  that  the  announcement  of  the  State 
Department  that  the  flight  was  carried  out  without  the 
knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  does  not  correspond  to  reality, 
since  in  the  very  same  announcement  the  necessity  for 
carrying  on  intelligence  activities  against  the  Soviet  Union 
is  justified.  This  means  that  espionage  activities  of 
American  aircraft  are  carried  on  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  makes  an  em- 
phatic protest  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  connection  with  aggressive  acts  of  American 
aviation  and  warns  that,  if  similar  provocations  are  re- 
peated, it  will  be  obliged  to  take  retaliatory  measures, 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  which  will  rest  on 
the  governments  of  states  committing  aggression  against 
other  countries. 

The  Soviet  Government  would  sincerely  like  to  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
recognizes  in  the  final  analysis  that  the  interests  of  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  peace  among  peoples  including 
the  interests  of  the  American  people  itself,  whose  striving 
for  peace  was  well  demonstrated  during  the  visit  of  the 
head  of  the  Soviet  Government,  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  would  be  served  by  cessation 
of  the  aforementioned  dangerous  provocative  activities 


with  regard  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  by 
cessation  of  the  "cold  war,"  and  by  a  search  through 
joint  efforts  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  other  inter- 
ested states  for  solution  of  unsettled  international  prob- 
lems, on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis,  which  is  awaited 
by  all  peoples. 


U.S.  Rejects  Cuban  Charges 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  267  dated  May  14 

Dr.  Enrique  Patterson,  Cuban  Charge  d' Af- 
faires, was  called  to  the  Department  of  State  this 
afternoon  [May  14]  and  informed  of  the  Depart- 
ment's astonishment  at  the  claim  made  by  Prime 
Minister  Castro  that  a  Cuban  patrol  boat  "fired". 
on  a  U.S.  submarine  on  the  high  seas  and  "chased1 
it  for  30  miles."  The  United  States  Government,, 
in  accordance  with  its  desire  not  to  add  to  the 
tensions  in  the  Caribbean  area,  has  previously 
made  no  reference  to  an  incident  in  which  the 
Commander  of  the  submarine  U.S.S.  Sea  Poacher 
reported  that  while  running  on  the  surface  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  a  recognized  and  well-traveled 
sea  lane,  a  Cuban  patrol  craft  had  apparently 
tried  to  signal  him  with  red  flares  but  that  the 
message  was  unreadable.  Neither  the  submarine 
commander  nor  this  Government  could  take  seri- 
ously what  appeared  to  be  a  question  of  identifica- 
tion at  sea  and  a  failure  of  communications. 

The  Department  vigorously  rejected  the  further 
repetition  by  Prime  Minister  Castro  of  charges 
and  implications  that  the  United  States  coun- 
tenances plans  for  aggression  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  and  once  again  expressed  regret 
that  he  should  seek  this  course  in  view  of  the 
United  States  Government's  oft-repeated  desire  to 
achieve  a  fair  understanding  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments through  normal  diplomatic  negotiations, 
a  desire  also  publicly  voiced  on  various  occasions 
by  high  officials  of  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  Department  requested  that  an  explanation 
be  provided  as  to  the  reasons  why  an  armed  vessel 
of  the  Cuban  Navy  fired,  without  provocation,  on 
the  U.S.S.  Sea  Poacher  while  the  latter  was  pur- 
suing a  peaceful  passage  on  the  high  seas. 
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Department  of  State  Bulleth 


Economic  Interdependence  in  Today's  World 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 


Your  theme,  "America's  Position  in  World 
Commerce,"  is  directly  related  to  the  major  issues 
of  our  day.  Its  choice  and  your  attendance  here 
ire  proof  that  New  Jersey's  business  community 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  of  our  times  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  search  for  workable  solutions. 

The  times  clearly  call  for  strenuous  efforts  to 
naintain  and  reinforce  our  international  economic 
oosition  if  we  are  to  successfully  meet  the  two 
najor  challenges  which  confront  us  today : 

The  first  is  the  worldwide  offensive  mounted  by 
;he  Soviet  Union  against  our  system  of  free 
nstitutions. 

The  second  is  the  desperate  struggle  of  more 
;han  a  billion  people  in  the  free  world's  newly 
leveloping  areas  to  escape  their  traditional  pov- 
erty, sickness,  and  illiteracy  and  to  achieve  dig- 
lity,  independence,  and  material  progress  within 
i  framework  of  meaningful  freedom. 

These  two  challenges  are  closely  intertwined. 
■For  the  Communist  leaders  are  making  a  major 
iffort,  supported  by  a  high  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ples of  the  newly  developing  areas  that  their  best 
lope  of  achieving  progress  is  by  taking  the  Com- 
inunist  path. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  our  free  way  of  life 
>een  under  greater  pressure.  We  must  energeti- 
cally demonstrate  that  freedom,  rather  than  com- 
uunism,  can  best  meet  man's  universal  aspirations 
j:or  spiritual  and  material  growth.  The  newly 
leveloping  nations  are  watching  to  see  which  sys- 
tem can  perform  best — ours  or  the  Communists'. 
I  low  well  we  perform  will  largely  determine  not 

i  'Address  made  before  the  12th  annual  New  Jersey 
JJusiness  Conference  at  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns- 
jrick,  N.J.,  on  May  12  (press  release  258  dated  May  11). 


just  our  own  well-being  but  the  course  of  world 
events  as  well.  The  private  American  business- 
man has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  this  competition. 
For  he  is  the  very  heart  of  the  system  which  the 
Communists  are  striving  to  destroy. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must  constantly 
strengthen  our  economy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  goal  of  domestic  growth  is  closely  related  to 
success  in  our  efforts  to  help  the  newly  develop- 
ing areas.  Growth  at  home  makes  it  easier  to 
marshal  the  resources  so  desperately  needed  to 
foster  growth  abroad.  Equally  important, 
growth  at  home  provides  confidence  abroad  in  free 
enterprise  and  promotes  faith  in  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  worthy  of  emulation. 

A  high  growth  rate  should  be  our  goal  even  if 
communism  simply  didn't  exist.  But  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  industrial  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  presently  expanding  at  more  than 
8  percent  annually,  compared  with  our  own  rate 
of  about  414  percent.  The  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ually uses  this  comparison  to  project  its  own  Com- 
munist image  to  the  newly  developing  countries 
as  the  ideal  blueprint  for  economic  progress.  It 
would,  of  course,  take  the  Soviets  many  years  to 
make  good  their  boast  of  "catching  up  and  sur- 
passing" us.  But  catch  up  they  may,  unless  we 
bestir  ourselves.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  com- 
placent, especially  when  we  reflect  that,  with  an 
annual  gross  national  product  only  45  percent  of 
our  own,  the  Soviets,  by  concentrating  on  areas 
which  contribute  most  to  industrial  and  military 
strength,  are  already  able  to  fully  match  our  mili- 
tary efforts. 

The  last  2  years  have  highlighted  the  importance 
of  a  substantial  export  surplus.  Today  any  busi- 
nessman who  works  to  sell  American-made  prod- 
ucts abroad  should  know  that  he  is  contributing 
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directly  and  importantly  to  our  national  security. 

In  order  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat  we  have 
been  forced  to  deploy  strong  military  forces  over- 
seas. These  forces,  together  with  those  of  our 
allies,  provide  the  security  shield  behind  which 
the  free  world  can  live  and  work  in  peace.  Our 
own  defense  expenditures  abroad  cost  the  United 
States  between  $2i/2  billion  and  $3  billion  a  year  in 
foreign  exchange.  In  the  long  run  we  must  look 
to  our  export  surplus  to  provide  this  sum.  A 
much  smaller  but  equally  important  requirement 
for  expenditure  abroad  comes  from  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  The  larger  part  of  the  expendi- 
tures under  these  programs  are  made  in  the  United 
States  and,  hence,  have  no  effect  upon  our  balance 
of  payments.  Nevertheless,  the  net  dollar  outflow 
for  all  forms  of  foreign  aid,  military  and  eco- 
nomic, amounts  to  a  little  over  $700  million  a  year. 

Both  expenditures — to  maintain  substantial 
American  military  forces  abroad  and  to  operate 
our  foreign  aid  programs — are  absolute  necessities 
if  security,  stability,  and  progress  are  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  free  world.  Both  are  ultimately  de- 
pendent upon  a  continued  and  substantial  United 
States  export  surplus. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  war  we 
had  no  export  problems  because  we  were  the  only 
large-scale  producer.  Our  sales  were  limited  only 
by  the  availability  of  dollars  in  other  countries. 
To  use  the  vernacular,  our  exporters  "never  had 
it  so  good."  Today,  however,  the  other  indus- 
trialized free  nations  have  recovered  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  Our  friends  in  Europe  and  Japan 
provide  strong  competition.  In  some  areas  their 
costs  of  production  are  lower  than  ours.  In  many 
others  this  is  not  the  case.  But  they  work  night 
and  day  to  increase  their  exports.  This  is  the 
normal  situation  for  an  industrialized  nation  such 
as  ours.  The  time  has  come  when  we  Americans 
must  give  exports  the  same  sort  of  priority  and 
attention. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  are 
now  embarked  with  other  interested  Government 
agencies  on  an  intensified  new  program  to  stimu- 
late greater  interest  in  foreign  trade  in  American 
business  circles.2  We  are  moving  energetically  to 
provide  better  Government  facilities,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  assist  American  firms  in  selling 
their  goods  and  services  in  foreign  countries.  But 
despite  everything  that  we  in  Government  can  do, 


the  promotion  of  exports  remains  essentially  a  I 
task  for  private  business.    The  basic  drive  must 
come  from  the  business  community. 

Over  the  past  15  months  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  seeking  to  persuade  our  friends 
and  allies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  to  elim- 
inate discriminations  against  our  exports  which 
were  originally  invoked  to  protect  meager  foreign 
exchange  reserves  during  the  postwar  period  of 
the  so-called  "dollar  shortage."  Fortunately,  now 
that  the  financial  problems  that  originally  brought 
these  discriminations  about  have  been  overcome, 
the  need  to  do  away  with  them  has  been  recognized 
by  our  trading  partners.  Great  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Our  estimates  indicate  that 
Western  European  actions  to  remove  discrimina- 
tions last  year  increased  our  potential  markets  bj 
roughly  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  momen- 
tum is  being  maintained  and  gives  hope  that,  bj 
the  end  of  this  year,  postwar  discrimination? 
against  our  exports  will  be  virtually  a  thing  of 
the  past.3 

Our  efforts  to  open  markets  long  closed  tq 
American  products  are  only  a  part  of  our  drive 
to  expand  exports.  We  are  constantly  seeking  re- 
ductions of  tariffs  affecting  our  exports,  and  wt 
are  alert  to  forestall  the  erection  of  new  barriers 
to  American  products. 

European  Regional  Economic  Groups 

With  this  in  mind  we  have  been  closely  follow- 
ing developments  in  Western  Europe,  where  om 
important  regional  economic  group,  the  Euro 
pean  Economic  Community,  has  been  established 
and  a  second,  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa 
tion,  will  soon  come  into  being. 

The  European  Economic  Community,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Common  Market  or  the  "Six,' 
represents  a  far-reaching  effort  on  the  part  oi 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  three  Benelus 
nations  to  merge  their  economies  into  a  singh 
entity.  The  Common  Market  treaty  calls  foi 
complete  free  trade  inside  the  Community,  wit! 
a  uniform  level  of  tariffs  and  a  common  commer 
cial  policy  toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  Th< 
treaty  also  provides  for  free  movement  of  work 
ers  and  capital  and  for  harmonized  agricultura. 
and  financial  policies — all  overseen  by  commor 
institutions. 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  560. 
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3  For  a  country-by-country  summary  of  relaxations  o 
restrictions  on  U.S.  exports,  see  p.  873. 
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The  United  States  has  long  favored  the  goal 
of  economic  integration  in  Western  Europe.  We 
believe  that  a  strong,  single  unit,  closely  allied 
with  us  and  other  Atlantic  nations,  is  highly  de- 
sirable for  reasons  of  free-world  security,  polit- 
ical cohesion,  and  economic  growth  and  stability. 
We  therefore  support  the  objectives  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  urging  the  Commu- 
nity to  adopt  liberal  trading  policies  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  establish  as  low  a  common  tariff  as 
possible.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  we  wel- 
comed the  proposal  that  the  Common  Market  re- 
duce its  future  common  external  tariff  by  20 
percent  at  the  same  time  that  it  speeds  up  the  crea- 
tion of  its  customs  union. 

The  second  European  regional  grouping  is  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  also  known  as 
the  "Seven."  The  EFTA,  recently  ratified  by 
the  parliaments  of  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  provides  for  free  trade  in  industrial 
goods  among  its  members.  Unlike  the  Common 
Market,  which  aims  at  a  high  degree  of  economic 
integration  and  very  close  political  ties,  the 
EFTA  has  no  common  tariff.  It  explicitly  re- 
serves to  each  member  full  control  of  its  own 
external  commercial  and  general  economic  poli- 
cies. Its  stated  objectives  are  therefore  not  as 
far-reaching  as  those  of  the  Common  Market. 

You  may  have  read  reports  that  United  States 
support  for  the  European  Economic  Community 
in  some  way  indicates  opposition  to  the  EFTA,  or 
favoritism  for  the  Six  as  against  the  Seven.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is 
no  question  of  choosing  sides.  In  indicating  our 
support  for  the  European  Economic  Community, 
based  on  political  and  security  as  well  as  on  com- 
mercial policy  considerations,  we  neither  state  nor 
imply  opposition  to  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association. 

We  do  not,  however,  share  the  belief  of  some  of 
I  the  Seven  that  the  mere  creation  of  the  Common 
;  Market  will  inevitably  cause  such  serious  trade 
difficulties  that  Europe  will  be  split  in  two.  We 
'  favor  negotiations  between  the  Six  and  the  Seven 
[to  work  out  individual  commodity  problems  that 
'  are  of  particular  importance  to  the  countries  con- 
cerned. We  have  always  favored  such  negotia- 
tions. It  is  our  considered  opinion  that,  if  they 
are  entered  into  in  good  faith  and  vigorously  pur- 
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sued,  they  can  provide  reasonable  solutions  to  the 
complex  problems  of  intra- European  trade. 

We  have  also  pointed  out  to  both  European 
groupings  the  importance  of  their  actions  to  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  We  have  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  most-favored-nation  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  require 
that  such  special  tariff  concessions  on  individual 
commodities  as  the  members  of  the  two  groups 
may  grant  each  other  must  be  extended  to  all 
other  members  of  the  GATT,  including,  of  course, 
the  United  States.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
principle  has  been  widely  and  generally  accepted 
by  the  members  of  both  groupings.  You  can  be 
certain  that  we  shall  continue  to  urge  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  to  pursue  increasingly  liberal 
trade  policies  toward  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  efforts 
will  be  successful.  But  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  we  must  maintain  our  own  liberal  trade 
policy  if  we  are  to  expect  other  countries  to  join 
with  us  in  liberalizing  and  expanding  trade.  If 
nations  are  to  buy  from  us,  they  must  also  be  able 
to  sell  to  us. 

Preservation  off  Freedom  a  Cooperative  Effort 

The  preservation  of  freedom  must  be  a  coop- 
erative effort.  Our  friends  and  allies  recognize 
this  truth.  As  their  economic  strength  develops 
they  are  assuming  a  steadily  increasing  share  of 
the  common  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the 
free  world.  For  example,  the  annual  military 
expenditures  of  our  NATO  allies  have  increased 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  each  of  the  past 
2  years,  and  further  substantial  increases  are  in 
sight  this  year. 

Our  newly  prospering  allies  are  also  playing  a 
stronger  role  in  speeding  the  growth  of  the  de- 
veloping areas.  They  have  not  only  accelerated 
their  direct  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
needy  regions,  but  they  have  joined  with  us  in 
strengthening  the  free  world's  institutions  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  These  major  steps  include 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  billion-dollar  In- 
ternational Development  Association  to  comple- 
ment the  operations  of  the  World  Bank  and 
creation   of  a  Development  Assistance  Group,4 


*  For  a  communique  issued  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Group,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  577. 
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through  which  our  allies  and  ourselves  are  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  flow  of  capital 
to  development-hungry  areas. 

Finally,  18  European  nations  have  joined  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  in  preliminary  steps 
to  reconstitute  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  into  a  major  instrument 
for  meeting  the  challenges  we  now  face.5  Once 
the  reconstituted  OEEC  is  a  reality,  with  full 
membership  for  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
more  effective  collaboration  will  be  possible  in  pro- 
moting sound  economic  growth  and  in  mobilizing 
the  resources  of  its  industrialized  members  to  help 
the  newly  developing  lands. 

No  Substitute  for  Mutual  Security  Program 

The  increased  help  which  other  industrialized 
countries  are  extending  to  newly  developing 
areas  is  a  welcome  and  most  important  develop- 
ment. However,  these  increased  contributions 
from  others  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  our  own  contributions,  which  must  be  con- 
tinued at  adequate  levels  through  our  Mutual 
Security  Program. 

This  includes  military-assistance  and  defense- 
support  grants  to  nations  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  empire  whose  economies  are  otherwise 
unable  to  sustain  the  defense  establishments  they 
must  have  to  resist  Communist  military  pressure. 
It  includes  loans  for  sound  productive  purposes 
through  our  Export-Import  Bank  and  our  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  It  also  involves  furnish- 
ing ideas  and  skills  to  the  newly  developing 
countries  through  technical,  educational,  and  cul- 
tural programs. 

We  can  go  forward  confident  in  the  knowledge 
that  other  countries  are  working  with  us  in  the 
great  struggle  to  preserve  and  expand  freedom. 
We  no  longer  stand  alone,  but  the  basic  American 
effort  must  come  from  private  business  which, 
after  all,  is  freedom  at  work.  Private  business 
is  the  mainstay  of  our  growth  here  at  home.  It 
is  to  private  business  that  we  must  look  for  much 
of  the  investment  capital  and  technical  know-how 
so  desperately  needed  in  the  newly  developing 
countries.  And  it  is  to  private  business  that  we 
must  look  for  our  all-important  export  surplus. 
By  accepting  this  challenge,  each  in  your  own 
way,  you  will  be  serving  your  own  best  interests 
at  the  same  time  as  you  serve  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  all  mankind. 


;  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 
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Anniversary  of  Austrian  Independence 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  sent  by  Secre- 
tary Herter  to  Dr.  Bruno  Kreisky,  Federal  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Austria. 

Press  release  265  dated  May  14 

May  14, 1960 
Dear  Mr.  Minister  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure |  | 
to  extend  to  you  and  to  the  Austrian  nation  the 
warm  and  friendly  good  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Austrian  independence  and  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  State  Treaty.  During 
those  intervening  ten  years  we  shared  with  you 
the  hope  that  true  sovereignty  and  freedom  would  j1 
be  restored  to  your  country.  I  recall  the  many 
bitter  disappointments  before  Austrian  and  Allied; 
perseverance  culminated  in  the  signing  of  the 
State  Treaty.  We  have  watched  with  admiration 
the  successful  efforts  of  your  country  to  rebuild 
itself  and  to  grow  prosperous,  and  we  look  for-; 
ward  to  continuing  years  of  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries. 

With  warm  personal  regards, 
Most  sincerely, 

Christian  A.  Herter 
His  Excellency 
Dr.  Bruno  Kreisky, 
Federal  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
The  Republic  of  Austria. 


Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  9 

The  White  House  announced  on  May  9  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  John  G.  Diefenbaker, 
has  accepted  a  personal  invitation  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  visit  Washington  as  his  guest  on 
June  3.  The  visit  will  provide  the  occasion  for 
informal  talks  between  the  Heads  of  Government 
of  the  two  countries,  which  are  close  neighbors 
and  allies.  The  Prime  Minister,  who  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Diefenbaker,  will  stay  at  the 
President's  Guest  House  during  the  visit.  The 
Prime  Minister  will  arrive  by  air  at  Washington 
at  noon  on  June  3  and  depart  for  an  engagement 
at  Winnipeg  on  the  morning  of  June  4. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 
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Mr.  Diefenbaker  visited  Washington  briefly  in 
the  fall  of  1957  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Canada.  President 
Eisenhower's  last  visit  to  Ottawa  took  place  in 
July  1958.1 


President  Congratulates  Dr.  Rhee 
on  Well-Earned  Retirement 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  Syngman  Rhee,  who  resigned  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  April  27, 
and  a  statement  by  Dr.  Rhee. 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  TO  DR.  RHEE 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  9 

Mat  5,  1960 

Dear  Dr.  Rhee:  The  vastness  of  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  Korea  has  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  entire  world.  I  can  assure  you 
that  no  one  has  followed  them  with  more  anxious 
sympathy  than  I. 

With  your  voluntary  withdrawal  from  political 
life,  I  am  reminded  ever  more  strongly  of  how 
much  your  country  will  remain  in  your  debt.  The 
rebirth  of  Korea  in  1945  was  the  fruition  of  your 
long  years  of  patient  and  arduous  labor.  Your 
tenacity  and  indomitable  courage  at  a  time  when 
the  Republic  was  the  prey  of  Communist  armies 
won  the  admiration  of  the  entire  Free  World  as 
well  as  the  gratitude  of  all  Koreans.  Since  then, 
under  your  guidance,  Korea  has  recovered  from 
the  deepest  wounds  of  that  conflict  and  is  today 
a  monument  to  your  life-long  work. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  your  decision,  momentous 
i  as  it  is,  is  yet  another  example  of  wisdom  as  well 
ias  selfless  service.  I  assure  you  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  feel  itself  bound  by  strong 
ties  of  sympathy  to  Korea  under  your  successors. 

My  best  wishes  for  many  years  of  health  and 
i  happiness  in  the  honored  retirement  which  you 
have  done  so  much  to  earn. 
Sincerely, 

Dwtght  D.  Eisenhower 

| His  Excellency 

Syngman  Rhee 

Seoul,  Korea 

i.   , 

I      Bulletin  of  Aug.  4, 1958,  p.  204. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SYNGMAN  RHEE 

President  Eisenhower's  letter  moves  me  deeply — not 
because  of  the  personal  sentiment  addressed  to  me  but 
because  of  the  pledge  of  continued  American  friendship 
and  support  for  Korea. 

If  my  own  resignation  has  contributed  to  safeguarding 
Korean  security  and  independence,  then  it  is  worth  while 
on  that  ground  alone  and  without  regard  to  domestic 
political  considerations  involved. 

The  Korean  position  of  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
American  people  is  vitally  important  to  this  country,  and 
I  am  confident  all  Koreans  will  rejoice  at  the  renewed 
evidence  of  U.S.  dedication  to  the  free,  democratic,  pros- 
perous, and  united  Korea  we  all  want. 

This  is  another  reason,  I  think,  why  the  Korean  people 
will  give  President  Eisenhower  one  of  history's  greatest 
welcomes  when  he  comes  here  in  June. 

Speaking  from  my  retirement  and  having  renounced 
all  political  considerations  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  urge 
fellow  citizens  to  express  their  respect  and  admiration 
for  President  Eisenhower  and  the  great  American  nation. 

My  own  role  in  Korea  will  be  judged  by  history,  and 
all  facts  are  in  the  record. 

But  President  Eisenhower  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  be  our  first  line  of  reliance  for  free 
survival  itself.  His  letter  to  me  is  not  a  personal  letter, 
however  warmly  courteous  it  may  be,  but  an  expression 
of  common  cause  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 


ICEM  Honors  Millionth  Migrant 

Press  release  256  dated  May  11 
Department  Announcement 

At  10  a.m.,  May  11, 1960,  Andrejs  Suritis,  a  10- 
year-old  Latvian  refugee  boy,  will  arrive  at  Idle- 
wild  International  Airport,  New  York.  Andrejs 
is  the  millionth  migrant  to  be  transported  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration (ICEM)  from  Europe  to  a  new  home  over- 
seas. He  is  traveling  with  his  father  en  route  to 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  join  his  mother  and  two 
younger  brothers,  who  arrived  in  this  country 
last  year. 

In  honor  of  this  "millionth  migrant,"  ICEM 
has  planned  a  special  arrival  ceremony  at  the  air- 
port. Young  Andrejs  will  be  greeted  by  Kobert 
Gray,  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  on  behalf  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  Rep- 
resentative Auguste  E.  Johannsen,  George  Whet- 
stone, chairman   of  the  Lutheran  Immigration 


1  Released  at  Rhiwha  Chang,  Dr.  Rhee's  residence,  at 
Seoul  on  May  9. 
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Service  Committee,  and  John  J.  Bratten,  acting 
chief  of  ICEM's  United  States  office. 

Mr.  Gray  will  also  present  to  Andrejs  a  personal 
letter  from  the  President. 

Text  of  President's  Letter 

Dear  Andkejs  :  Welcome  to  the  United  States ! 

As  you  and  your  father  are  reunited  with  your 
mother  and  brothers,  I  hope  that  all  of  you,  as  a  family, 
will  build  in  our  free  land  a  fine  new  life  and  home. 

I  understand  that  you  bear  the  number  1,000,000  in  the 
records  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration.     As  such  you  are  a  symbol  of  the  splendid 


achievements  of  this  Committee,  but  in  my  eyes  you  are 
also  Master  Andrejs  Suritis.    I  know  you  will  soon  have   | 
many  friends  here  who  will  call  you  by  name. 

Our  Nation  was  settled  by  brave  and  hopeful  people 
like  you.  In  recent  years  we  have  received  a  goodly  share 
of  the  million  migrants  assisted  by  ICEM.  To  all  of  these, 
America  offers  its  heritage  of  liberty  and  opportunity. 
At  the  same  time,  we  gladly  open  our  ranks  to  include 
those  who  will  accept  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  have  come,  Andrejs, 
and  I  wish  you  and  your  family  a  full  measure  of  happi- 
ness and  success. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


World  Population  and  Economic  Development 


by  Francis  O.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  1 


Before  I  finish  reading  this  sentence — and  it 
will  take  about  10  seconds — 31  new  babies  will  be 
born  into  the  world.  Every  week  1.8  million 
births  occur.  Every  hour  brings  11,000  new 
mouths  to  feed. 

In  fact  there  is  a  race  going  on  in  the  world 
today  whose  outcome  may  be  as  fateful  in  his- 
tory as  the  atomic  bomb  or  the  sputnik.  Its  out- 
come will  affect  us  all — and  our  way  of  life — 
for  generations  to  come.  This  race  is  between  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  less  developed 
countries  and  the  struggle  of  these  peoples  for 
economic  progress  and  a  better  life. 

Nature  of  the  Population  Explosion 

This  startling  phenomenon,  "the  population 
explosion,"  as  it  is  often  called,  arises  primarily 
from  medicine's  advanced  techniques  of  "death 
control."  Medical  discoveries  of  the  past  few 
decades  have  made  possible  sensational  reduc- 
tions in  the  death  rate.  The  systematic,  large- 
scale  use  of  antibiotics,  sulfa  drugs,  DDT,  and 


1  Address  made  before  the  10th  annual  conference  of 
the  International  Association  of  Personnel  Women  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  29  (press  release  227). 


other  insecticides  has  led  to  control  of  infectious 
diseases  to  an  extent  and  with  a  speed  previously 
impossible.  In  some  less  developed  countries; 
death  rates  have  fallen  at  a  tremendous  rate — 
three  to  five  times  as  fast  as  they  did  in  19th- 
century  Europe. 

The  tropical  island  of  Ceylon  provides  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  how  a  public-health 
program  can  cause  a  sensational  decline  in  the 
death  rate.  In  1946  the  Ceylonese  authorities,  in 
cooperation  with  the  World  Health  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  launched  a  vigorous  health 
campaign,  principally  to  stamp  out  malaria 
through  the  use  of  DDT.  The  death  rate  fell 
amazingly — 30  percent  in  1  year.  From  almost 
20  deaths  per  thousand  in  1946,  it  fell  to  slightly 
above  10  a  thousand  in  1957,  which  is  comparable 
to  that  prevailing  in  the  Western  World. 

Meanwhile,  almost  all  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries have  had  an  annual  birth  rate  in  excess  of  40 
births  per  thousand.  Even  birth  rates  of  45  per 
thousand  are  by  no  means  extraordinary  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Latin  America. 

With  death  rates  falling  and  birth  rates  remain- 
ing at  a  very  high  level,  the  tempo  of  population 
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growth  has  been  rising  sharply.  The  almost  2 
billion  people  who  inhabit  the  world's  less  devel- 
oped regions  are  increasing  their  numbers  on  the 
average  by  as  much  as  2  percent  a  year.  This 
rate,  if  continued,  would  double  the  population 
in  35  years. 

While  estimates  beyond  the  1970's  become  ever 
more  speculative,  United  Nations  experts  state 
that,  barring  either  a  catastrophe  or  a  deteriora- 
tion of  social  conditions  for  progress  in  health  of 
global  proportions,  a  world  population  of  between 
6  billion  and  7  billion  by  the  end  of  the  century 
should  now  be  expected  almost  as  a  matter  of 
practical  certainty. 

It  is  significant  that  most  of  the  future  increase 
in  world  population  will  take  place  in  the  less 
developed  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  These  are  regions  where,  in  general, 
population  already  presses  very  heavily  upon 
available  resources. 

That  the  world's  population  may  grow  from 
less  than  3  billion  today  to  6  or  7  billion  by  the 
end  of  the  century  is  not  in  itself  so  disquieting ; 
what  is  disquieting  is  that  most  of  this  expansion 
will  take  place  among  those  people  who  are  al- 
ready living  at  subsistence  levels — and  that  it  may 
take  place  within  the  short  span  of  40  years. 


Consequences  of  the  Population  Explosion 

These  possibilities  raise  difficult  questions :  How 
are  the  less  developed  areas  to  achieve  economic 
and  social  improvement,  without  which  political 
freedom  loses  much  of  its  meaning?  Can  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  come  fast  enough 
in  the  next  four  decades  to  prevent  deplorably 
i  low  living  standards  from  falling  even  further 
behind? 

Here  we  face  a  very  discouraging  fact.  Already 
isome  less  developed  areas  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  their  economies  expanding  as  rapidly  as  their 
population.  The  per  capita  product  in  Latin 
America  is  now  rising  more  slowly  than  during 
;the  early  postwar  years.  And  in  most  of  Asia  and 
Africa  there  has  been  only  modest  improvement 
|  in  living  standards,  despite  the  intensive  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  that  have  been 
|  carried  on  for  more  than  a  decade  in  some  of  these 
■  countries.  Food  production  seems  to  be  falling 
behind  or  barely  keeping  pace  with  population 
growth  in  several  countries  of  southeast  Asia, 
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Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  Latin  America. 
Though  they  may  plant  more  acres  and  grow  more 
food,  there  are  always  more  people  to  feed. 

Rapid  population  growth  can,  in  itself,  seriously 
hinder  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
low-income  countries.  The  faster  the  population 
grows,  the  greater  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  rate  of  technological  improvements  if  even  the 
existing  level  of  production  per  worker  is  to  be 
maintained.  In  less  developed  countries  where  the 
margin  of  income  over  subsistence  needs  is  very 
narrow,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  save  and  invest 
enough  for  economic  development  to  proceed  at 
a  satisfactory  pace,  even  if  the  population  were 
standing  still. 

A  comparison  of  per  capita  income  in  the  less 
developed  countries  and  in  the  industrialized  West 
may  indicate  why  it  is  so  very  difficult  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  accumulate  capital.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study,  1%  billion  people  in  100 
less  developed  countries  and  territories  of  the  free 
world  have  an  annual  per  capita  income  of  about 
$100.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  United 
States  is  $2,100. 

In  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960  incomes  in  these 
less  developed  countries  increased  at  the  rate  of 
3  percent  a  year,  while  population  grew  at  the 
rate  of  2  percent  a  year.  Consequently  per  capita 
income  increased  only  1  percent  a  year,  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  American  dollar.  Can  anyone  but  a 
confirmed  optimist  believe  that  such  a  snail-like 
pace  could  bring  any  noticeable  improvement  in 
living  standards  and  capital  savings  ? 

Contrasted  with  the  United  States  the  figures 
are  even  more  shocking.  While  the  per  capita 
income  in  the  less  developed  countries  increased  by 
only  $10  in  10  years,  it  rose  by  $225  in  our  country 
in  the  7  years  from  1950  to  1957.  It  also  rose  by 
more  than  $200  in  the  same  period  in  six  countries 
of  Western  Europe. 

Not  only  is  there  an  enormous  gap  between  in- 
comes, living  standards,  and  opportunities  for 
savings  in  the  Western  World  and  the  less  de- 
veloped areas,  but  the  gap  continues  to  widen. 
While  advancing,  the  tortoise  keeps  falling  further 
and  further  behind.  Forced  to  expend  their 
limited  resources  on  current  consumption,  the  un- 
derprivileged peoples  see  their  plans  for  a  sub- 
stantial betterment  in  their  economic  and  social 
conditions  seriously  jeopardized  unless  sufficient 
help  comes  from  the  outside. 
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Population  Control 

These  discouraging  circumstances  have  led  to 
repeated  suggestions  that  only  "population  con- 
trol" can  cope  with  the  problems  brought  on  by 
the  "population  explosion."  Furthermore,  some 
people  predict  that,  if  there  is  not  deliberate  modi- 
fication of  population  trends,  there  is  scant  hope 
that  economic  development  in  low-income  coun- 
tries will  outdistance  population  increase. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  do  not  favor  reducing 
birth  rates  as  a  substitute  for  economic  develop- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  they  advocate  ever- 
increasing  production  as  the  primary  solution  to 
the  problems  of  poverty.  They  do  fear,  however, 
that  these  problems  will  prove  insoluble — even 
with  economic  growth  and  development — unless 
there  is  some  check  on  population  expansion.  In 
proposing  planned  reduction  in  the  birth  rate  they 
seek  to  accelerate  the  speed  with  which  economic 
advance  can  provide  better  living  standards. 
Otherwise  they  fear  that  the  rapidly  increasing 
millions  in  the  economically  less  fortunate  areas  of 
the  world  will  be  forever  condemned  to  their 
treadmill  of  frustration  and  despair. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  people  who 
argue  that  economic  development  will  alone  suf- 
fice to  meet  the  challenge.  Exponents  of  this  po- 
sition contend  that  birth  control  is  not  only  repug- 
nant to  many  people  because  of  religious  beliefs 
but  is  essentially  a  negative  response.  They  insist 
that  population  pressures  may  be  eased  by  posi- 
tive economic,  social,  and  political  measures,  such 
as  development  of  natural  resources,  promotion  of 
education,  and  introduction  of  modern  industrial 
methods. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  in  detail  these 
divergent  viewpoints.  President  Eisenhower  has 
made  clear  that,  insofar  as  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  it  is  for  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  other  countries  to  reach  their  own 
decisions  on  what  population  policy  they  may 
wish  to  follow.  It  is  for  them  to  work  out  their 
own  policies  and  programs  within  the  framework 
of  their  own  religions,  traditions,  and  cultures. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  scrupulously 
avoided  any  suggestion  of  intervention  in  the  pop- 
ulation policies  of  its  member  states.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  undertaken  comprehensive  population 
studies  and  established  facilities  in  India  and  Chile 
for  demographic  research.  Whatever  measures 
the  concerned  countries  may  adopt  to  deal  with  the 
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issues  arising  from  rapidly  expanding  population' 
it  should  be  very  helpful  for  them  to  have  th' 
demographic  facts  at  their  disposal. 

The  Challenge  To  Aid  the  Less  Developed  Areas 

The  straits  in  which  these  growing  population^ 
find  themselves  as  they  strive  for  advancement  an 
not  omens  of  the  inevitable  futility  of  their  effort 
nor  the  hopelessness  of  their  aspirations.  They  cloj 
however,  make  inescapably  clear  that  the  viciou, 
circle  of  poverty  engendering  poverty  can  b| 
broken  only  with  outside  help.  This  prodigiou 
challenge,  this  unparalleled  opportunity,  to  aid  th 
underprivileged  peoples  of  the  world  to  triumplj 
over  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance — and,  may 
add,  over  subversion  from  within  and  without — i 
one  which  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na* 
tions  have  been  glad  to  accept. 

The  challenge  has  been  accepted  for  a  number 
compelling  reasons. 

First  of  all,  we  have  answered  it  because  it  pre 
sents  a  great  moral  issue.  On  this  ever-smalle' 
globe,  we  are  inextricably  involved  with  all  man1 
kind.  We  cannot  view  with  detachment  the  des 
perate  struggle  of  our  fellow  men  to  free  them 
selves  and  their  children  from  the  oppression  o  i 
want  and  disease  and  ignorance  when  we  kno\ 
that  our  help  and  the  help  of  other  men  of  gooc 
will  is  so  important  to  the  success  of  their  struggle 
Enjoying  ourselves  a  measure  of  liberty  and  well 
being  unknown  in  history,  we  cannot  but  viev 
their  strivings  with  compassion  and  concern  anc 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  aid  them  to  progress  h 
freedom. 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  stated,2  our 
assistance  to  the  less  developed  nations  is  f  oundec 
on  this  proposition: 

.  .  .  the  achievement  of  a  peace  which  is  just  depends 
upon  promoting  a  rate  of  world  economic  progress 
particularly  among  the  peoples  of  the  less  developed 
nations,  which  will  inspire  hope  for  fulfillment  of  theii 
aspirations. 

Among  the  underprivileged  peoples  there  are 
many  who  have  found  that  political  freedom  is 
a  qualified  boon  if  unaccompanied  by  a  satisfac- 
tory measure  of  economic  advance.  The  deter- 
mination, the  very  impatience,  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  newly  independent  Asians  and  Afri- 
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Jans  to  share  in  the  material  blessings  of  the 
jiodern  age  exerts  tremendous  pressure  on  their 
ijaders  to  accomplish  economic  and  social  im- 
jrovement.  If  such  benefits  cannot  be  obtained 
l  an  environment  of  freedom,  they  may  well  be 
jught  through  the  harsh  totalitarianism  of 
sommunism. 

1  You  can  be  sure  that  the  challenge  which  the 
•spirations  of  these  newly  emerged  areas  offer  the 
ree  world  and  the  Communist  world  is  fully  ap- 
preciated in  the  Kremlin.  Already  the  Sino- 
oviet  bloc  has  agreed  to  furnish  some  $4  billion 
l  grants  and  credits  to  those  less  developed 
ountries,  carefully  selected,  on  which  it  is  center- 
lg  its  campaign  of  political  and  economic  pene- 
•ation.  Thousands  of  technicians  have  been  sent 
)  these  countries,  their  number  in  1959  being 
stimated  at  4,700.  The  bloc  has  also  given  special 
ttention  to  enlarging  its  trade  with  these  same 
ountries — and  with  marked  success.  All  this  is 
a  integral  part  of  Soviet  policy  as  reflected  in 
Cr.  Khrushchev's  blunt  announcement  to  us  in 
957 :  "We  declare  war  on  you  in  the  peaceful  field 
,f  trade.  We  will  win  over  the  United  States." 
However,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  assume,  as 
)me  people  do,  that  our  foreign  aid  program 
merged  primarily  as  a  response  to  the  Com- 
lunist  threat.  I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
tates  would  be  engaged  in  extensive  foreign  aid 
ctivity  if  Marx  and  Engels  had  never  lived  or 
j!  there  were  not  a  single  Communist  left  on  the 
ice  of  the  earth. 

hef  United  States'  Response  to  the  Challenge 

What  is  our  answer  to  this  challenge?  What 
re  we  in  the  United  States — and  our  free- world 
issociates  in  the  United  Nations — doing  to  help 
ie  less  developed  areas  help  themselves  to  prog- 
}ss?  It  is  an  important  objective  of  United 
i tates  foreign  policy  to  help  these  countries 
ohieve  satisfactory  economic  growth  so  that  they 
,iay  preserve  their  freedom  and  develop  into 
lore  stable,  effective  societies. 
'•  The  task  of  aiding  these  nations  is,  however,  so 
'emendous  in  terms  of  both  capital  and  imagina- 
j  on  that  it  calls  for  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all 
lie  economically  advanced  nations  of  the  free 
j'orld.  We  have  sought  therefore  to  channel  a 
Substantial  share  of  our  assistance  to  the  less 
eveloped  areas  through  the  United  Nations  and 
ther  multilateral  organizations.     At  the  same 
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time  we  have  made  a  massive  governmental  re- 
sponse, on  a  bilateral  basis,  principally  through 
the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
is  to  help  other  people  to  help  themselves.  We 
seek  to  aid  them  in  developing  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems  which  will  achieve  enough  self- 
generating  vitality  to  sustain  further  progress 
under  their  own  power. 

Our  help  in  developing  the  human  skills  so  lack- 
ing in  the  less  developed  countries  and  in  making 
available  the  knowledge  and  expertise  of  our 
civilization  is  furnished  largely  through  techni- 
cal assistance  programs.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
can experts  are  working  overseas  in  more  than  60 
nations  in  agriculture,  education,  public  health, 
and  many  other  fields.  These  men  and  women 
are  working  with  the  peoples  of  other  nations  to 
develop  their  skills  and  economies — and  thus  to 
give  substance  to  their  aspirations. 

Speaking  about  these  Americans  overseas,  may 
I  say  just  a  word  about  The  Ugly  American.  In 
my  judgment  this  book — through  isolated  ex- 
amples and  other  distortions — has  belittled  the 
character  and  capacity  of  our  representatives 
abroad.  Thousands  of  able  Americans  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  an  outstanding  job  all  over 
the  world.  In  remote  posts  where  health  hazards 
are  constant,  school  facilities  for  their  children 
lacking,  and  recreational  opportunities  limited, 
these  Americans  are  making  real  sacrifices  for 
their  country.  And  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
they  accept  hardships  with  quiet  grace  and  fit  well 
into  an  alien  and  often  trying  environment. 

Our  help  in  material  resources,  in  the  financing 
of  development,  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  both 
grant  and  loan  assistance.  In  addition  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  the  chief  contributor  of 
assistance  through  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
other  international  bodies.  Since  the  United  Na- 
tions' establishment  in  1945,  the  United  States 
has  contributed  $3.3  billion  to  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies  other  than  the  Bank  and 
the  Fund,  and  voluntary  programs. 

Certainly  no  one  can  accuse  our  country  of 
pinching  pennies  in  connection  with  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  If  we  add  to  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Program  the  contribu- 
tions we  have  made  through  the  United  States 
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Export-Import  Bank,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  various  other  types 
of  assistance,  our  total  foreign  aid  since  1945 
approximates  $72  billion.  This  figure  ought  to 
be  clear  proof  of  our  deep  interest  in  helping  to 
build  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world. 

Fortunately  we  are  entering  a  period  when 
some  of  our  allies  and  associates,  particularly  in 
Western  Europe,  have  recovered  their  economic 
health  and  are  able  to  do  progressively  more  in 
assisting  these  economic  development  needs. 
Therefore,  when  we  look  to  the  future  of  exter- 
nal assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries,  we 
can  envisage  the  prospect  of  greater  contributions 
from  other  governments  and  the  greater  use  of 
multilateral  arrangements  for  the  execution  of 
this  aid.  We  also  look  forward  to  an  increasing 
flow  of  private  capital  from  these  countries  to  the 
less  developed  regions  of  the  world,  in  addition 
to  that  from  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations'  Response  to  the  Challenge 

The  nature  and  amount  of  United  States  assist- 
ance to  the  less  developed  countries  are  probably 
more  familiar  to  you  than  are  the  character  and 
scope  of  aid  extended  through  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  We  might  well, 
therefore,  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  repre- 
sentative accomplishments  of  this  latter  group. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  might  note  that, 
curiously  enough,  there  are  still  a  few  people  who 
are  critical  of  the  fact  that  our  Government  gives 
some  of  its  aid  through  the  United  Nations.  There 
are  at  least  three  very  sound  reasons  for  doing  so : 

1.  The  United  States  has  found  aid  through 
United  Nations  channels  to  be  an  advantageous 
complement  to  our  own  bilateral  aid  programs. 
When  we  can  share  costs  with  80  other  countries, 
it  is  obviously  far  cheaper  than  if  we  were  to 
carry  the  entire  burden  alone. 

2.  Utilization  of  the  growing  United  Nations 
pool  of  manpower  and  training  resources  helps 
speed  up  economic  development,  which  is  our 
basic  goal.  Moreover,  our  supply  of  American 
experts  is  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
less  developed  areas. 

3.  Many  of  the  less  developed  countries,  some  of 
whom  are  jealous  of  their  newly  won  sovereignty, 


prefer  aid  through  the  United  Nations  for  politics 
reasons.  They  are  inclined  to  look  upon  Unite 
Nations  programs  as  cooperative  ventures  in  wliic 
all  member  countries,  no  matter  what  their  size  c 
wealth,  have  a  voice  and  most  of  them  make 
contribution. 

The  needs  of  the  less  developed  areas  hav 
naturally  determined  the  character  of  assistance 
rendered  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialize 
agencies.  These  requirements  have  been,  abov 
all,  for  technical  know-how,  for  capital  invesl 
ment,  and  for  good  health  and  adequate  nutritioi 

United  Nations  Program  off  Technical  Assistance 

No  less  urgent  than  the  low-income  countriei 
needs  for  capital  are  their  needs  for  trained  mar; 
power.  Only  a  small  number  of  their  people  ha^ 
gained  an  education;  only  a  few  have  held  posi 
tions  of  responsibility.  So  there  are  pressin, 
requirements  for  people  trained  in  the  manageria 
technical,  and  vocational  skills  essential  t 
development  programs.  To  help  provide  thes 
skills,  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistanc 
Program  has  sent  8,000  experts  of  77  nationalitie 
to  assist  145  countries  and  territories  in  thei 
economic  development. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  assistanc 
program  is  by  no  means  a  one-way  street.  Whil 
receiving  aid  themselves,  many  less  develops 
countries  have  at  the  same  time  provided  expert 
for  assignment  elsewhere.  In  one  recent  year  ai 
Asian  country  received  146  experts  and  providei 
109  of  her  own  experts  for  other  countries.  Wha 
began  as  technical  assistance  has  become  technics 
cooperation  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

Some  critics  still  argue  that  the  United  State 
contributes  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  Unite* 
Nations  Technical  Assistance  Program.  It  i 
true  that  we  took  the  initiative  in  setting  up  th 
program.  It  is  true,  too,  that  we  have  continuec 
to  play  the  leading  role  in  its  support.  In  al 
fairness,  however,  I  should  point  out  that  a  num 
ber  of  countries  contribute  substantially  more  pe: 
capita  than  we  do.  They  include  Canada,  Den 
mark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands. 

In  fact,  the  total  contributions  we  make  to  al 
United  Nations  activities  cost  each  Americar 
only  61  cents  a  year.  In  view  of  the  highly  im 
portant  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  improving 
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siiving  standards  in  many  lands  and  in  maintain- 
ing world  peace,  this  is  without  doubt  the  cheap- 
ibst  insurance  this  country  could  possibly  buy. 
I 
Jnited  Nations  Special  Fund 

If  managerial  and  technical  skills  are  prerequi- 
sites for  economic  development,  still  they  must  be 
!iccompanied  by  sufficient  capital  investment  to 
Produce  tangible  progress. 

If  the  less  developed  countries  are  to  raise  their 
standards  of  production  and  consumption,  the 
output  per  worker — on  the  farm  and  in  the  fac- 
tory— must  be  increased.  This  means  adding 
nechanical  power  to  muscle  power.  It  means  cap- 
ital investment  in  creating  power  supplies,  build- 
ng  factories,  and  developing  natural  resources. 

To  encourage  capital  investment  in  the  low- 
income  countries,  the  United  Nations  Special 
pmd  finances  natural-resources  surveys,  applied 
research,  and  technical  training.  It  does  not  itself 
provide  funds  for  capital  investment,  but  it  does 
>pen  doors  to  productive  investment, 
i  Special  Fund  surveys  have  concentrated  on  dis- 
covering natural  wealth  in  the  less  developed 
■ountries.  These  surveys  have  been  intensive 
studies  of  the  feasibility  of  bringing  large  areas 
;)f  land  into  agricultural  production,  harnessing 
;ivers  for  electricity,  opening  up  mineral  deposits, 
ind  developing  large-scale  fishing  industries. 
«  In  its  efforts  to  facilitate  new  investments  and 
to  improve  technical  skills,  the  Special  Fund  ap- 
plies sound  business  criteria.  It  assists  countries 
o  help  themselves ;  it  shares  rather  than  bears  the 
:osts. 

The  Special  Fund's  activities  are  a  recent  sup- 
plement to  those  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  and  the  proposed  International  De- 
velopment Association.  These  multilateral  insti- 
tutions, under  United  Nations  auspices,  are  in- 
[trumental  in  helping  the  less  developed  countries 
o  obtain  capital  and  maintain  monetary  stability. 

rood  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Essential  to  the  sustained  hard  work  required 
!or  economic  and  social  achievement  are  good 
uealth  and  adequate  food.  A  people  weakened  by 
Inalnutrition  and  debilitated  by   illness   cannot 
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meet,  either  in  terms  of  physical  effort  or  creative 
thought,  the  great  tasks  that  confront  them. 

If  all  the  earth's  millions  sat  down  together  at 
one  gigantic  dinner  table,  more  than  half  of  them 
would  leave  hungry  after  the  meal.  That,  in  ef- 
fect, is  how  the  FAO— the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations — pictures  the 
world  food  situation.  The  problem  is  how  to  fill 
existing  plates  more  adequately  and  at  the  same 
time  fill  new  plates  for  the  more  than  100,000 
persons  being  added  to  the  world's  population 
every  day. 

Toward  solving  this  problem,  the  world  must 
use  its  lands  and  seas  and  other  resources  more 
efficiently.  The  job  of  FAO  is  to  help  realize 
this  by  modernizing  farming  methods,  enriching 
the  soil,  using  better  seeds,  working  out  irrigation 
and  flood-control  systems,  expanding  livestock 
herds,  controlling  plant  and  animal  diseases,  and 
improving  fishing  methods.  For  example,  along 
the  Red  Sea  coast  of  the  Sudan,  fishing  techniques 
taught  by  FAO  experts  led  to  a  fivefold  increase 
in  the  fish  catch.  In  Egypt,  FAO  introduced  im- 
proved varieties  of  seed  and  better  cultivation 
methods,  with  the  result  that  rice  production  more 
than  doubled  in  4  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  FAO  and  of 
government  programs  all  over  the  world,  the 
problem  of  hunger  has  by  no  means  been  solved. 
The  experience  of  industrially  advanced  countries 
demonstrates,  however,  that,  by  application  of 
scientific  methods  and  proper  management  of  the 
national  economy,  productivity  can  be  raised  to 
heights  hitherto  believed  unattainable.  Improved 
agricultural  tools  and  machinery,  rational  use  of 
fertilizers,  and  farm  credit  and  marketing  ar- 
rangements can  bring  about  a  radical  change  in 
the  present  low-yielding  practices  of  many  lands. 
Moreover,  soil  scientists  believe  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  of  increasing  the  area  of  land 
now  under  cultivation  through  irrigation  and 
reclamation. 

The  problem  of  adequate  food  supplies  for 
the  world's  growing  millions  springs,  therefore, 
not  so  much  from  an  intrinsic  lack  of  nature's 
gifts  or  human  resources  as  from  an  inadequate 
response.  To  arouse  public  consciousness  regard- 
ing the  world's  food  problem  and  to  turn  apathy 
into  significant  action,  the  FAO  will  officially 
launch  on  July  1  of  this  year  a  freedom-from- 
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hunger  campaign.3  The  heart  of  the  campaign 
will  be  national  action  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease food  production,  improve  its  nutritive 
quality,  prevent  food  losses,  increase  effectiveness 
in  distribution,  and  stimulate  better  food  habits. 

World  Health  Organization 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  in  providing  the 
peoples  of  the  less  developed  areas  with  adequate 
food,  some  people  may  be  tempted  to  ask  whether 
improving  health  standards,  saving  lives,  and  in- 
creasing the  life  span  are  really  helping  solve 
the  population  problem — or  whether  the  net  effect 
of  such  humanitarianism  is  to  intensify  the  pres- 
sure of  population  upon  resources. 

To  this  question  I  would  say,  first  of  all,  that 
belief  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual 
is  one  of  the  basic  values  of  our  democracy.  To 
deny  to  any  man  the  priceless  boon  of  good 
health — a  vital  prerequisite  to  the  good  life  and 
the  realization  of  his  potentialities — would  be 
unthinkable. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  any  moral  consider- 
ation, it  is  obvious  that  a  healthy,  vigorous  people 
is  essential  to  national  progress  and  results  in  in- 
creased productivity.  Those  who  are  weakened 
by  recurring  attacks  of  malaria,  crippled  by  yaws, 
wasted  by  tuberculosis,  can  contribute  very  little — 
if  anything — to  economic  and  social  development. 

To  give  the  world's  underprivileged  peoples 
health  and  strength  to  work  for  their  own  better- 
ment, the  World  Health  Organization,  WHO,  has 
done  much  since  its  establishment  12  years  ago 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  It  has  given  first 
priority  to  an  effective  control  of  major  com- 
municable diseases,  man's  ancient  scourges.  The 
less  developed  nations,  with  aid  and  guidance  from 
WHO  and  the  United  States,  have  made  a  mag- 
nificent onslaught  against  them.  Malaria  has  been 
reduced  by  50  percent,  from  300  million  to  150 
million  cases  a  year.  Substantial  progress  has 
also  been  made  in  combating  other  scourges — 
yaws,  yellow  fever,  leprosy,  trachoma,  smallpox, 
and  tuberculosis. 

Besides  its  campaigns  against  mass  infectious 
diseases,  WHO  is  building  the  enduring  bases  of 
good  health.  This  it  does  through  assistance  in 
public-health  administration,  maternal  and  child 
health,  public-health  nursing,  environmental  sani- 
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tation,  and,  most  basic  of  all,  in  training.  Thl 
worldwide  services  of  WHO  are  constantly  inj 
creasing  in  value  to  the  less  developed  areas. 

Concluding  Comment 

In  brief  compass,  then,  we  have  seen  that  th 
population  explosion  confronts  the  entire  worL 
with  a  challenge  of  the  first  magnitude.  Our  ow: 
response,  and  that  of  our  free- world  associates,  t 
the  underprivileged  peoples'  aspirations — fo, 
freedom  from  want,  disease,  and  ignorance — inl 
spires  confidence  that  man  will  prove  master,  no 
victim,  of  his  environment. 

Heartening  as  the  results  of  this  worldwide  co 
operation  are,  formidable  tasks  have  yet  to  be  ac 
complished.  Above  all,  economic  growth  mus 
proceed  at  a  faster  rate  if  the  race  between  eccj 
nomic  progress  and  advancing  population  is  to  b. 
won. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  dange 
that  the  world's  population  explosion  will  lea< 
to  anything  like  large-scale  starvation.  It  will 
however,  make  exceedingly  difficult  the  task  o: 
raising  the  living  standards  of  people  in  the  le? 
developed  areas. 

Simply  put,  world  production  must  increas 
faster  than  people.  The  total  world  product  mus 
be  increased  so  that  the  economic  pie  can  be  cu 
into  big  enough  slices  for  everyone. 

Toward  this  end,  certain  measures  are  of  higl 
priority.   Let  me  mention  a  few : 

1.  A  larger  flow  of  private  capital  into  the  lea 
developed  areas  must  be  stimulated.  Private  capi 
tal  is  an  indispensable  supplement  to  funds  madi 
available  by  governments  and  by  Internationa 
agencies.  In  this  respect  the  less  developed  area; 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  create  a  favorable 
climate  so  as  to  encourage  the  inflow  of  private 
capital  under  terms  which  are  equitable  to  their 
and  to  private  investors. 

On  this  point  the  less  developed  countries 
should  labor  under  no  illusions.  People  witl 
money  to  invest  are  not  going  to  send  it  to  far 
away  lands  unless  they  are  given  reasonably  at- 
tractive investment  opportunities. 

2.  An  expanding  international  trade,  in  a 
dynamic  world  economy,  must  be  fostered  and 
encouraged.  The  less  developed  countries,  ow- 
ing to  a  dearth  of  local  capital,  rely  heavily  or 
what  they  can  earn  from  their  sales  abroad  tc 
finance  economic  development.    They  depend  or 
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hese  earnings  to  pay  for  most  of  their  imports 
>f  capital  equipment  and  industrial  materials. 
>ade  is  every  whit  as  important  as  aid. 

3.  Technical  cooperation  must  be  continued  and 
xpanded.  A  healthy,  well-trained  labor  force, 
killed  in  modern  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
lanagerial  techniques,  is  essential  to  maximum 
tilization  of  human  and  physical  resources. 

4.  On  the  part  of  the  less  developed  countries 
here  should  be  full  realization  that  their  eco- 
omic  destiny,  no  less  than  their  political  future, 
JSts  primarily  in  their  own  hands.  On  their  own 
ffort,  sacrifice,  and  initiative  will  hang  victory 
r  defeat  in  their  battle  against  age-old  misery. 
irell-wishers  overseas  can  help,  but  they  cannot 
-ipply  these  essential  elements  of  success. 

5.  Finally,  when  we  survey  the  vast  opportun- 
ies  for  development  activities  everywhere,  we 
.mnot  but  regret  the  stupendous  burden  of  world 
rmaments.  In  the  next  decade  the  nations  of  the 
rorld  may  well  spend  more  than  $1,000  billion 

l  arms.  How  much  could  be  accomplished  in 
>  many  areas  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  this 
ist  outlay  could  be  turned  to  more  constructive 
purposes. 

On  our  part,  we  have  told  the  world  that,  when 
ifficient  progress  is  made  on  internationally 
ipervised  disarmament,  the  United  States  stands 
ady  to  join  with  other  nations  in  allotting  a 
prtion  of  savings  from  disarmament  to  a  multi- 
teral  development  fund.  Somehow  the  nations 
;  the  world  must  find  a  way,  under  a  foolproof 
'■stem  of  disarmament,  to  divert  their  wealth 
om  military  expenditures  to  economic  and  social 
seds — their  own  and  those  of  their  neighbors. 
We  can  all  agree  that  the  way  to  meet  the 
orld's  population  problem  is  not  to  blast  our 
eming  billions  from  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
nuclear  war.  We  must  beat  our  weapons  into 
•uning  hooks  and  plowshares  so  that  people 
■erywhere  can  have  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
'-ace  and  in  plenty. 

The  less  developed  countries'  achievement  of 
ijcial  and  economic  advance,  under  free  institu- 
,)ns,  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  we  all  may 
:  are  and  in  which  we  may  all  benefit.  We  have 
|>  choice  but  to  join  this  global  struggle  for 
<*onomic  growth  in  freedom.  For  we  know  that 
|ily  in  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  community  of 
jee  nations,  in  which  human  beings  everywhere 
iy  enjoy  maximum  opportunity  for  a  better  life, 
n  we,  too,  find  security  and  maintain  prosperity. 
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Trade,  Mutual  Security, 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 

It  is,  of  course,  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  during  this  convention. 
You  have  established  in  this  country  a  very  en- 
viable reputation  for  making  recommendations  to 
the  Government  or  for  stating  propositions  before 
our  people  that  are  based  upon  principle  and  not 
expedience.  This  fact  enhances  your  capacity  and 
your  opportunities  in  one  broad  function  that  I 
conceive  to  be  very  important:  that  of  teachers. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  body  of  people  under- 
stands a  matter,  places  it  before  the  Government  or 
any  other  responsible  body,  and  then  sits  back  in 
the  belief  that  the  duty  of  that  body  is  completed. 
The  United  States  is  a  government  in  which  pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  motivating  force  behind  every- 
thing that  happens.  It  must  be  an  informed 
public  opinion  if  the  things  that  happen  are  going 
to  be  good  for  the  United  States  and  good  for 
humanity.  Consequently,  those  that  understand 
must  make  their  voices  heard.  Their  responsibility 
to  inform  others  is  equal  indeed  to  that  of  the 
responsibility  of  informing  themselves. 

I  am  going  to  speak  for  a  short  time  on  three 
subjects  that  each  of  you  understands.  Of  this 
I  am  certain,  because  the  official  actions  and  rec- 
ommendations and  reports  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  always  supported  them.  They 
are: 

1.  Reciprocal  trade — the  importance  of  expand- 
ing foreign  and  international  trade. 

2.  The  programs  of  mutual  security  by  which 
we  help  other  nations  further  to  advance  their 
economic  standards  and  their  living  standards. 

3.  And,  thirdly,  here  at  home,  the  need  for  pru- 
dence in  our  fiscal  affairs.  We  should  cast  from 
our  minds  the  thought  that  money  alone  can  solve 
all  our  problems.  Only  as  we  produce  the  people — 
the  thinkers,  the  teachers,  the  technicians,  the  pro- 
fessional people  that  go  along  with  great  programs 
of  welfare,  education,  and  development — then,  and 
then  only,  can  money  be  used  expeditiously,  prop- 
erly, and  in  a  coordinated  fashion  to  bring  about 
the  results  we  seek. 


1  Made  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  2  (White  House  press 
release). 
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International  Trade 

In  the  field  of  international  trade  it  would  be 
unbecoming  for  me  to  appear  before  you  as  an 
expert.  You  people  study  these  matters  all  the 
time.  But  I  can  express  to  you  my  own  convic- 
tions in  support  of  pronouncements  you  have 
made.  Indeed  I  can  pause  long  enough  to  tell 
you  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  you  are  such  a 
great  organization  is  because  you  agree  with  me. 

In  speaking  about  foreign  trade,  we  know  that 
without  liberalized  trade  there  would  be  some  4 
or  5  million  of  our  people  who  would  soon  be  out 
of  jobs.    You  know  this,  but  do  all  others? 

It  is  important  that  people  understand  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  employment  is  to  produce  the 
things  that  we  send  abroad.  It  is  important  for 
our  people  to  understand  that  we  are  not  a  com- 
pletely self-dependent  nation,  that  there  is  a  whole 
array  of  important  minerals  and  products  that  we 
must  obtain  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

These  areas  are  important  to  us  both  from  our 
security  and  economic  viewpoint.  We  must  liber- 
alize our  trade  policies — keep  them  liberal — so 
that  trade  can  be  advanced  and  increased  all  the 
time.  As  we  grow,  we  need  more  trade.  And 
through  trade  we  also  make  other  countries 
stronger  in  their  industrial  and  economic  output 
and  standards.  We  give  them  hope,  and  hope  is 
the  thing  that  sustains  them. 

So  both  abroad  and  at  home  we  find  that  we  do 
prosper,  we  do  advance  the  causes  of  freedom  for 
all  peoples,  through  the  business  of  trading  and 
producing  for  the  other  fellow  at  such  costs  as  he 
can  buy  and  at  such  prices  as  we  can  pay. 

Mutual  Security 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  I  shall  mention 
only  briefly,  because  tonight  I  expect,  before  an- 
other audience,  to  talk  about  this  subject  with  the 
greatest  emphasis  of  support  that  I  personally  can 
command.2  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  great  pro- 
grams through  which  the  United  States  can  lead 
toward  world  peace.  Certainly  people  who  believe 
in  trade  and  commerce  must  be  looking  for  world 
peace  as  strongly  or  even  stronger  than  others. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  one  or  two  things  about 
the  Mutual  Security  Program — simple  examples 
of  what  I  am  talking  about.    No  one  here  needs  to 

sFor  text  of  an  address  by  the  President  at  a  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  International  Economic 
Growth  and  the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Frontiers 
of  Freedom,  see  Bulletin  of  May  23,  1960,  p.  811. 
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be  told  of  the  vast  importance  it  is  to  the  worl 
for  the  United  States  to  cooperate  closely  wit' 
Canada  and  with  Mexico.  With  these  two  com 
tries  we  have  long  borders,  and  along  them 
found  no  soldier,  no  fort,  no  defensive  or  offensh 
arrangements  of  any  kind.  They  are  defende 
by  friendship.  That  friendship  is,  and  must  b 
based  upon  cooperative  work — mutual  understanc 
ing  of  problems  and  a  constant  insistent  effort  i 
solve  these  problems  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  ( 
the  parties  concerned. 

Now  we  all  understand  this  need,  and  we  ai 
very  proud  of  the  results  that  have  been  achieve 
over  the  years.  But  modern  transportation  an1 
modern  communications  have  made  every  natic 
of  the  world  our  neighbors,  except  in  the  ge< 
graphic  sense.  The  cooperative  efforts  that  hal 
been  so  successful  with  Canada  and  with  Mexic 
must  be  extended  through  every  possible  econom; 
and  trade  factor  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  so  { 
to  increase  friendship  abroad.  The  way  is  pave 
for  us  because  we  commonly  worship  and  revei 
certain  ideals :  the  dignity  of  the  human,  his  right 
his  equality  before  the  law.  These  are  the  kind  <> 
concepts  that  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  th 
kind  of  understanding  of  which  I  speak  can  f\ 
developed. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  accomplishment  fi 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  indeed  all  of  tl 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Chamber  of  Con 
merce,  than  to  bring  these  subjects  and  these  ma 
ters  affecting  freer  trade  and  mutual  security  i 
the  understanding  of  our  people,  so  that  no  longi 
do  we  hear  such  terms  as  "giveaway"  and  the  pr 
tense  that  we  neglect  our  own  people  in  some  ( 
their  needs  and  desires  because  we  perform  an 
pursue  programs  on  the  outside  that  are  of  tl 
utmost  importance  to  our  own  security  and 
world  peace. 

Fiscal  Responsibility 

Finally,  I  mention  a  message  that  I  shall  th 
week  send  to  the  Congress,3  in  which  I  want  agai 
to  emphasize  to  them  the  importance  of  constnn 
tive  legislation  in  certain  areas.  Along  with  th 
I  want  to  bring  before  their  attention  again  tl 
need  for  responsibility  in  handling  the  fiscal  affaii 
of  this  Nation,  instead  of  believing  that  merel 
because  you  pass  a  bill  that  appropriates  billioi 

3  H.  Doc.  385,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  For  text  of  an  e 
cerpt  from  the  message,  see  ibid.,  p.  837. 
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,j  for  some  affair,  some  activity,  that  this  instantly 

( solves  the  problem  that  it  is  intended  to  solve. 

J.   The  soundness  of  the  dollar  is  as  important  to 

•  he  world  and  to  us  as  any  other  factor  I  can 

j  hink  of.    By  this,  I  mean  we  must  avoid  debase- 

f  nent  of  our  currency.   Too  much  of  world  stability 

jind  world  peace  hangs  on  it.    All  of  us  must  bear 

hese  truths  in  mind,  and  they  must  be  part  of 

vhat  we  teach. 

By  no  means  must  we  ever  be  niggardly  in  doing 
'or  our  own  people  those  things  that  need  to  be 
Jone.    We  do  not  forget,  and  I  know  the  Cham- 
t  >er  does  not  forget,  those  words  of  Lincoln  when 
,  ,ie  insisted  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  do  for  the  individual  that  which  he  cannot 
Ilo  at  all  or  so  well  do  by  himself  alone.     But 
.jincoln  added  this  admonition  when  he  continued 
o  say  that,  in  all  those  incidents  where  the  indi- 
vidual can  do  these  things  for  himself,  the  Govern- 
nent  ought  not  to  interfere. 
;  So,  my  friends,  in  these  days  when  we  are  spend- 
ng  necessarily  and  properly  billions  and  billions — 
.unprecedented  peacetime  billions — for  the  mere 
imrpose  of  insuring  our  own  safety,  of  carrying 
>n  programs  that  have  been  established  in  our 
•ooks  in  all  kinds  of  welfare  and  health  pro- 
grams— necessary  ones — but  in  which  our  appro- 
priations have  gone  up  for  some  of  them  in  these 
|>ast  7  years  about  four  times,  we  must  look  at  the 
[rhole  fiscal  arrangements  of  this  Nation  with  the 
jame  prudence  that  you — as  the  head  of  a  family 
>r  as  a  housewife  does  when  he  or  she  looks  at 
he  family  budget  and  says  each  month  we  are 
;oing  deeper  in  debt.    From  here  where  do  we  go  ? 
The  resources  of  this  Nation  are  incalculable, 
but  they  are  not  inexhaustible. 
j  As  long  as  we  keep  these  homely  truths  in  our 
:  finds  and  live  them  as  principles,  rather  than 
xpedients  that  might  be  thought  profitable  in  an 
lection  year,  I  really  believe  that  we  can,  with 
!xeat  confidence,  move  forward  toward  our  own 
deals  of  prosperity,  greater  opportunity  for  the 
'airsuit  of  happiness  at  home,  equality  among  our- 
elves  in  all  things  before  the  law,  and  achieve- 
ment of  a  sounder  position  for  attaining  a  perma- 
ent  and  durable  peace  abroad. 


World  Trade  Week,  1960 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  world  has  entered  a  new  decade  of  in- 
creasing international  development  which  promises  to 
surpass  all  prior  periods  in  economic  progress  and 
prosperity ;    and 

Whereas  this  development  creates  an  opportunity  for 
our  Nation  and  our  friends  abroad  to  share  the  mutual 
benefits  from  expanding  world  trade;  and 

Whereas  expanded  United  States  exports  are  essential 
to  our  healthy  economic  growth,  add  substantially  to  the 
millions  of  jobs  already  generated  for  our  people  by  ex- 
port trade,  and  contribute  significantly  to  our  capacity  to 
sustain  our  international  investment,  travel,  and  trade; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  has  inaugurated  a  national 
Export  Expansion  Program 2  to  increase  the  sale  of  United 
States  products  abroad  and  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
American  business  for  international  competition  through 
the  full  application  of  the  dynamic  forces  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  May  15,  1960,  as  World  Trade  Week  ;  and 
I  request  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials 
to  cooperate  in  the  observance  of  that  week. 

I  also  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural,  educational, 
and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  generally,  to  observe  World  Trade  Week  with 
gatherings,  discussions,  exhibits,  ceremonies,  and  other 
appropriate  activities  designed  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  world  trade  to  our  economy  and  to  our  re- 
lations with  other  nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  sixth  day  of  May 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 

[seal]  sixty,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth. 


/_)  C0-7-  t-fA^ '(j-<*u~  A^o^ 


By  the  President : 
Douglas  Dillon, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3346 ;  25  Fed.  Reg.  4273. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  560. 
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Reduction  of  Foreign  Import  Restrictions 


Statement  by  Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs^ 


The  past  year  has  seen  an  acceleration  of  the 
movement  toward  a  freer  system  of  international 
trade.  This  has  been  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  and  other  like-minded  countries  for  over 
20  years.  In  the  prewar  and  wartime  lend-lease 
agreements  the  United  States  and  recipient  na- 
tions agreed  to  work  toward  the  elimination  of 
discriminatory  treatment  in  international  trade 
as  soon  as  this  was  practicable.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  signed  in 
1947  the  Contracting  Parties  agreed  that  dis- 
criminatory quantitative  restrictions  to  trade  were 
permissible  only  under  certain  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. For  most  important  countries  these 
circumstances  no  longer  prevail.  As  a  result, 
over  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  wholesale 
reduction  in  import  restrictions  which  discrimi- 
nate against  United  States  exports.2 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  further  details  on 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  field  and  on 
the  increased  opportunities  available  to  United 
States  exporters.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I 
would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  place  that  get- 
ting rid  of  quota  restrictions  against  our  exports 
has  in  the  broad  picture  of  our  foreign  relations. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  where  our  friends 
abroad  are  able  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  security  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  free  world,  and  we  ai-e  now  engaged 
in  improving  the  mechanisms  for  sharing  this 
responsibility.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States 
interest  continues  to  impose  special  obligations  on 
us  for  contributing  to  the  common  defense  and 
assisting  the  less  developed  countries  in  their  at- 


1  Filed  with  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  on  Apr.  26    (press  release  215). 

*  For  a  country-by-country  summary  of  relaxations  of 
restrictions  on  U.S.  exports,  see  p.  873. 
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tempt  to  achieve  a  self-sustaining  pace  of  economi 
growth.  The  proper  discharge  of  these  obliga 
tions  will  continue  to  entail  sizable  transfer, 
abroad  of  goods  and  funds  in  support  of  oui 
foreign  policy  objectives.  To  do  this  and  at  th< 
same  time  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar  at 
the  basic  currency  of  world  trade  means  that  wi 
must  bring  to  bear  the  full  competitive  strengtl 
of  the  United  States  economy.  Thus  the  remova 
of  arbitrary  bars  to  United  States  exports — th< 
products  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  our  farms 
factories,  workers,  and  management — is  of  direc 
importance  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  overal 
world  objectives. 

With  the  general  improvement  in  economi< 
conditions  during  1958  and  1959,  particularly  ir 
the  industrialized  areas  of  Western  Europe,  th< 
major  trading  nations  found  it  possible  to  estab 
lish  external  convertibility  for  their  currencies 
This  movement  generally  removed  the  financia. 
justification  for  the  use  of  special  restrictions 
against  dollar  goods.  The  balance  of  payments 
and  the  financial  reserves  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant trading  countries  have  reached  the  poinl 
where  quantitative  restrictions  against  imports 
from  any  country  are  no  longer  required  on  finan- 
cial grounds. 

Call  for  Reduction  of  Trade  Barriers 

The  reduction  of  trade  restrictions  abroad,  in 
particular  those  which  discriminate  against  the 
United  States,  has  long  been  an  important  element 
in  United  States  policy.  As  general  economic  and 
trade  conditions  have  improved  around  the  world, 
the  United  States  has  pressed  even  more  strongly 
for  the  removal  of  these  discriminatory  restric- 
tions. In  the  meetings  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  sessions  of  the  Contracting 
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Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  United  States  has  called  for  the  rapid 
elimination  of  discriminatory  restrictions  and  for 
the  relaxation  of  quantitative  controls  in  general. 
Through  our  association  with  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  the  United 
States  has  urged  that  European  countries  extend 
mtra-European  import  liberalization  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  GATT  countries.  At  the  same 
:ime  the  United  States  has  made  strong  represen- 
;ations  directly  to  the  principal  trading  countries 
ising  import  restrictions,  urging  the  prompt  re- 
noval  of  discrimination  and  the  early  relaxation 
)f  remaining  quantitative  restrictions,  whether  or 
lot  discriminatory. 

With  its  rules  forbidding  discrimination  in  for- 
dgn  trade  except  under  carefully  defined  circum- 
stances, the  GATT  has  proved  extremely  effective 
in  these  efforts  to  remove  discrimination.  The 
najor  work  of  the  15th  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  GATT,  which  met  last  summer,  dealt 
ivith  the  removal  or  reduction  of  government  im- 
tediments  to  trade,  largely  quantitative  controls 
iiver  imports.3  At  that  session  the  Contracting 
'arties  adopted  a  report  which  concluded  that  dis- 
rimination  in  trade  on  balance-of-payments 
pounds  should  quickly  be  ended.  Furthermore, 
ach  year  there  is  an  examination  of  the  import 
estrictions  imposed  on  balance-of-payments 
grounds  by  countries  adhering  to  the  GATT.  The 
ountries  are  urged,  during  these  consultations,  to 
elax  as  much  as  possible  their  trade  restrictions 
laintained  for  balance-of-payments  reasons  and 
b  eliminate  them  if  they  are  no  longer  required 
n  financial  grounds. 

[  There  has  been  widespread  recognition  in  other 
I  arums  also  that,  with  the  change  in  economic  and 
nancial  conditions,  import  restrictions  should  be 
ilaxed.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
;illed  upon  member  countries  with  current  re- 
pipts  largely  in  convertible  currencies  to  elimi- 
ate  discriminatory  restrictions  with  all  feasible 
jjeed.4  In  a  report  published  this  month5  the 
!rnited  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

("For  a  report  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bulletin  of 

ee.  7,  1959,  p.  843. 

|  *  For  text  of  the  IMF  announcement  and  decision,  see 

jid.,  Nov.  9, 1959,  p.  681. 

"Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1959,  U.N.  publication 
1 60.  II.  B.  1.,  364  pp. ;  for  sale  by  the  International  Docu- 
[ents  Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway, 
jew  York  27,  N.Y.  ($3). 


advises  European  countries  to  remove  barriers 
against  American  goods  in  order  to  absorb  excess 
purchasing  power  at  home  and  prevent  inflation. 

Steps  Taken  To  Reduce  Discrimination 

The  response  throughout  the  world  to  United 
States  requests  that  discrimination  be  removed 
has  been  encouraging.  Since  1958  all  of  the  West- 
ern European  countries  have  taken  steps  to  reduce 
discrimination  and  many  of  them  have  liberalized 
over  90  percent  of  their  trade  with  the  dollar  area 
(based  on  the  1953  value  of  private  trade) .  Japan 
has  moved  to  relax  import  controls  and  has  an- 
nounced that  further  measures  will  be  taken  dur- 
ing 1960  and  early  1961.  Many  countries  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America  have  gone  far 
toward  removing  discrimination,  although  they 
maintain  many  nondiscriminatory  quantitative 
restrictions. 

Specifically,  the  United  Kingdom  announced 
liberalization  moves  in  August  and  November 
1959  and  in  January  1960,  freeing  such  commodi- 
ties as  butter,  textiles  and  clothing,  tobacco,  ma- 
chinery, and  photographic  equipment  from 
controls.  The  United  Kingdom  now  imposes  dis- 
criminatory controls  directed  at  the  dollar  area 
on  only  10  commodities. 

In  announcements  of  September,  November, 
and  December  1959  and  April  1960,  France  freed 
such  commodities  as  outboard  motors,  cotton  tex- 
tiles, nylon  and  synthetic  fabrics,  automobiles,  and 
phonograph  records  from  discriminatory  restric- 
tions. Although  France  still  imposes  quantitative 
controls  on  a  fairly  large  number  of  commodities, 
on  only  21  products  are  these  controls  discrimina- 
tory. 

Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  have  virtu- 
ally removed  discrimination  and  in  most  cases 
have  taken  steps  to  relax  quantitative  controls  in 
general. 

In  addition  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Finland, 
and  Spain  have  taken  steps  within  the  past  year 
to  lessen  discrimination  on  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  almost  eliminated  discrimination 
and  have  taken  steps  to  liberalize  trade  in  general. 
India  has  removed  discrimination,  but  quantita- 
tive controls  remain  in  effect  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons.    Japan,  as  noted  earlier,  has  taken 
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some  steps  to  liberalize  trade  and  to  remove  dis- 
crimination and  has  announced  its  intention  to 
take  further  steps  in  the  near  future.  The  Feder- 
ation of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Kenya,  British 
East  Africa,  Ghana,  Malaya,  Singapore,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  have  all  taken 
some  steps  to  reduce  their  trade  restrictions. 

There  still  are  areas  where  discrimination  re- 
mains a  problem.  There  are  countries  which  have 
moved  more  slowly  than  their  financial  condition 
warrants  in  reducing  discrimination,  and  there  are 
commodities  which  more  than  others  are  hampered 
by  general  quantitative  restrictions.  Italy  has 
lagged  behind  the  other  Western  European  coun- 
tries in  liberalizing  products  from  the  United 
States.  The  list  of  products  under  quantitative 
import  restriction  when  imported  into  Italy  from 
members  of  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  comprises  only  133  tariff  clas- 
sifications; the  corresponding  list  for  dollar 
imports  consists  of  2,071  tariff  classifications. 
There  is  a  similar  problem,  although  less  serious, 
with  Austria,  which  imposes  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  a  long  list  of  commodities  and  which 
still  maintains  discriminatory  restrictions  on  some 
important  agricultural  commodities  and  textiles. 

In  general  the  restrictions  which  are  still  ap- 
plied by  European  countries  have  their  most 
restrictive  effect  on  agricultural  commodities. 
Such  important  United  States  products  as  fresh 
and  processed  fruit,  wheat,  tobacco,  canned  meats, 
poultry,  barley,  and  corn  are  still  under  quanti- 
tative import  restriction  in  many  European 
countries. 

Many  of  the  less  developed  countries  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America  still  employ  quantita- 
tive import  restrictions;  in  some  cases  these  re- 
strictions have  been  tightened  in  recent  months 
because  of  balance-of-payments  difficulties.  How- 
ever, in  most  cases  these  restrictions  are  not  dis- 
criminatory and  United  States  exporters  have  an 
opportunity  to  compete  with  other  exporters  for 
the  available  market. 

Outlook  for  Future 

We  can  say,  however,  that  discrimination  has 
become  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  inter- 
national trade.     We  are  confident  that  there  will 


be  further  progress  in  the  coming  months  and  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  quota  discriminatioi 
against  our  exports  will  be  virtually  a  thing  o: 
the  past. 

As  discrimination  is  removed,  United  State 
exporters  have  increasing  opportunities  to  partic 
ipate  in  the  new  and  expanding  markets  over 
seas.  We  estimate  that  the  actions  taken  to  re 
move  quantitative  import  restrictions  since  195i 
in  Western  Europe  alone  have  increased  the  poten 
tial  American  market  by  roughly  half  a  billioi 
dollars.  The  measures  taken  by  the  oversea 
sterling  area  countries,  by  Japan,  and  by  mam 
other  countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  Amer 
ica  will  improve  United  States  export  prospect 
in  those  areas  as  well.  And  as  markets  gro\ 
overseas,  United  States  exports  will  also  grow.  < 

In  September  of  this  year  the  United  States  wii 
again  be  negotiating  for  reductions  in  foreigi 
tariffs.  We  hope  that  as  a  result  of  these  negotia 
tions  the  tariff  barriers  to  our  exports  will  be  re 
duced  and  that  our  exporters  will  have  greate' 
opportunities  to  increase  their  sales. 

In  concluding  I  think  it  relevant  to  note  her 
that,  as  the  members  of  the  committee  already 
know,  the  executive  branch  is  expanding  its  facili 
ties  to  help  United  States  businessmen  sell  mor 
goods  in  the  growing  markets  of  the  free-worli 
countries.6  Thus  we  are  not  only  continuing  th 
work  of  reducing  governmental  barriers  to  Unitec 
States  exports,  but  we  are  seeking  to  help  ou 
business  community  extend  its  activities  in  th 
world  market.  When  you  consider  that  in  West 
ern  Europe  alone  the  overall  measure  of  economic 
activity  shows  an  increase  from  $125  billion  h 
1950  to  $240  billion  in  1958,  and  you  realize  tha 
in  these  countries  foreign  trade  accounts  for  a 
much  as  a  third  of  the  total  flow  of  goods  an< 
services,  you  gain  a  better  picture  of  the  poten 
tial  trade  opportunities  for  United  States  busines 
abroad.  We  hope  that  the  work  of  this  committe 
will  help  bring  home  to  American  business  th' 
impressive  new  potentialities  for  United  State 
exports  and  that  our  business  and  industry  wil 
respond  with  the  vigor  and  initiative  which  al 
the  world  recognizes  as  basic  American  qualities 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  56( 
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U.S.  Summarizes  Moves  by  Foreign  Countries 
To  Lift  Restrictions  on  U.S.  Exports 


Following  is  an  announcement  on  trade  liberal- 
ization released  jointly  by  the  Departments  of 
State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  together  with 
country  summaries  on  relaxation  of  quantitative 
restrictions  against  U.S.  exports. 

Department  of  State  press  release  208  dated  April  25 
JOINT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  liquidation  of  many  of  the  restrictions  on 
foreign  trade  which  have  persisted  since  World 
War  II  has  been  accelerating  in  the  past  2  years. 
More  specifically,  foreign  countries  have  been 
dropping  those  quantitative  import  controls  which 
discriminate  against  goods  from  the  United  States. 
The  major  exception  has  been  a  number  of  agri- 

1  cultural  commodities.  This  year  we  expect  to  see 
the  virtual  elimination  of  discriminatory  treat- 

1  ment  including  that  affecting  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. We  also  expect  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  use  of  quantitative  con- 

!  trols  over  trade  generally. 

The  immediate  spark  of  the  current  movement 
toward  trade  liberalization  was  the  establishment 
of  external  currency  convertibility  in  December 
1958  by  the  major  trading  countries  of  Western 

j  Europe.  This  removed  the  financial  basis  for  the 
application  of  discriminatory  controls  over  im- 
ports from  the  dollar  area.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  have  called  upon  member  countries 
generally  to  eliminate  discriminatory  restrictions 

;  with  all  feasible  speed.    In  addition  a  number  of 

I  important  countries  have  reached  a  point  where 

j  they  no  longer  require  quantitative  restrictions 
previously  justified  on  financial  grounds. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  return  to  conditions 

!  of  greater  freedom  in  world  trade  is  to  be  found 
in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  world  economy. 


The  postwar  economic  recovery  and  growth  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  been  phenome- 
nal. The  vigor  which  these  economies  have 
shown  could  not  have  been  foreseen  a  decade  aero. 
Many  factors,  including  Marshall  plan  aid,  have 
contributed  to  this.  But  the  resourcefulness, 
imagination,  and  vitality  of  the  people  was  the 
essential  ingredient  for  success. 

The  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  recent  attention, 
has  been  in  large  part  the  reverse  side  of  this 
picture.  The  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  has  made  them  stronger  competitors  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  This  strength  has  been 
reflected  in  increases  in  their  gold  and  dollar 
holdings.  These  increases  provided  the  basis  for 
the  movement  we  are  now  witnessing — a  return 
to  a  healthier  and  freer  world  economy.  As 
American  producers  take  advantage  of  trade 
liberalization  abroad,  added  exports  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Since  1958  the  removal  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions which  discriminated  against  the  United 
States  increased  the  potential  market  for  Ameri- 
can goods  in  Western  Europe  alone  by  an  esti- 
mated half  billion  dollars  per  year.  If  American 
exporters  perform  only  as  well  as  they  have  in 
recent  years,  they  should  be  able  to  enlarge  their 
exports  to  Western  Europe  by  roughly  this 
amount.  Similar  measures  taken  by  the  overseas 
sterling  area  countries,  Japan,  and  elsewhere 
have  also  improved  U.S.  export  prospects  in  those 
areas.  As  U.S.  exporters  improve  their  efforts 
and  as  overseas  markets  grow,  U.S.  exports  will 
also  grow. 

With  government  licensing  of  imports  (except 
in  the  case  of  a  number  of  farm  products)  rapidly 
disappearing  as  a  major  factor  in  limiting  U.S. 
business  opportunities  abroad,  tariffs  are  becom- 
ing the  most  important  barriers  to  our  export 
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trade.  Concessions  which  have  been  granted  by- 
foreign  countries  in  the  form  of  tariff  reductions 
or  bindings  on  products  imported  from  the 
United  States  are  achieving  enhanced  significance. 
We  hope  to  see  these  tariff  barriers  reduced  fur- 
ther through  the  multilateral  tariff  conference 
beginning  in  September  1960,  in  which  the 
United  States  will  again  be  negotiating  for  re- 
ductions in  foreign  tariffs  in  return  for  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  tariffs. 

Attached  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  trade 
liberalization  actions  taken  by  foreign  countries 
during  the  past  year.  The  highlights  of  these 
movements  are  as  follows : 

The  United  Kingdom  announced  liberalization 
moves  in  August  and  November  1959  and  in  Jan- 
uary 1960,  freeing  such  commodities  as  butter, 
textiles  and  clothing,  tobacco,  machinery,  and 
photographic  equipment  from  controls.  By  these 
actions  the  United  Kingdom  has  eliminated  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  on  most  commodities  and 
has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  commodities 
under  quantitative  restrictions. 

During  1959  France  freed  more  goods  from 
quantitative  import  restrictions  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war.  With  liberalization  announce- 
ments in  September,  November,  and  December 
1959  and  April  1960,  France  reduced  the  gap 
between  the  OEEC  [Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation]  and  dollar  liberalization 
lists  to  21  items.  Such  U.S.  commodities  as  out- 
board motors,  cotton  textiles,  nylon  and  syn- 
thetic fabrics,  and  automobiles  may  now  be  ex- 
ported to  France  more  easily  as  a  result  of  these 
moves. 

The  following  other  countries  have  taken  steps 
in  recent  months  to  remove  some  quantitative  and 
other  restrictions  which  have  hampered  the  flow 
of  United  States  exports:  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany,  Italy, 
Finland,  Austria,  Portugal,  Spain,  Tunisia,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  India,  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Kenya,  Malaya,  Singapore,  British  East 
Africa,  Japan,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay.  Many  of  these  countries  have 
either  eliminated  discrimination  or  have  reduced 
it  to  a  small  number  of  commodities. 

In  general  the  restrictions  which  are  still  applied 
by  European  countries  have  their  most  restric- 


tive effect  on  imports  of  agricultural  products. 
Such  important  U.S.  products  as  fresh  and  proc- 
essed fruit,  wheat,  tobacco,  canned  meats,  poultry, 
barley,  and  corn  are  still  under  import  controls 
in  many  European  countries.  Quantitative  re- 
strictions are  also  still  applied  by  many  countries 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America  on  a  wide 
variety  of  "luxury"  products  in  order  to  conserve 
foreign  exchange  for  most  essential  imports ;  how- 
ever, most  of  these  restrictions  are  applied  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

In  the  coming  months  the  U.S.  Government 
will,  through  such  forums  as  those  provided  by 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  through 
bilateral  discussions,  continue  its  vigorous  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  rapid  elimination  of  quantita- 
tive restrictions  still  in  force  and  thus  to  increase 
the  potential  foreign  market  for  U.S.  exports. 

COUNTRY  SUMMARIES 

Argentina  ' 

Until  the  end  of  1958  Argentina  maintained  a  rigid 
import  control  system.  Effective  December  30, 1958,  a  new 
foreign  trade  and  exchange  system  was  inaugurated 
which  abolished  the  prohibitions  and  area  discrimina- 
tions formerly  in  force. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  imports  were  made  sub- 
ject to  exchange  surcharges  ranging  from  20  to  300  per- 
cent of  their  c.  &  f.  value,  and  advance  deposits  ranging 
from  50  to  500  percent  were  required.  Toward  the  end 
of  1959,  however,  Argentina  took  steps  to  relax  this 
system,  eliminating  the  high  surcharges  on  certain  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  equipment,  drastically  reducing 
certain  other  surcharges  and  entirely  abolishing  the 
prior  deposit  requirement.  This  action  is  expected  to 
result  in  a  moderate  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports 
into  Argentina. 

Australia  2 

A  series  of  trade  liberalization  measures  introduced 
by  Australia  on  April  1,  August  1,  and  December  1, 
1959,  and  February  23,  1960,  remove  import  licensing 
discrimination  on  all  dollar  imports  except  motor  vehicles. 
The  Australian  Minister  of  Trade  stated  on  November 
29,  1959,  that  discrimination  on  motor  vehicles  would  be 
ended  by  October  1,  1960. 

While  Australia  in  1959  continued  to  exercise  control 
over  the  general  level  of  imports  by  the  use  of  global 


1  Countries  not  adhering  to  the  GATT  but  with  which 
the  United  States  maintains  bilateral  trade  agreements. 

2  Countries  adhering  to  the  GATT. 
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quotas  for  some  products  and  of  nondiscriminatory 
individual  licensing  for  others,  later  in  the  year  many 
raw  materials,  components,  and  equipment  for  industry 
were  either  exempted  from  licensing  or  were  placed 
under  an  import  replacement  system  whereby  licenses 
are  obtainable  up  to  the  level  of  current  consumption. 
On  February  23,  1960,  all  goods  imported  into  Australia, 
except  motor  vehicles  of  dollar  origin  and  about  200 
other  items,  mainly  consumer  goods,  were  exempted 
from  import  licensing.  Licensing  controls  and  global 
quotas  were  continued  temporarily  on  these  200  items, 
and  quotas  were  increased  by  20  percent. 

At  the  beginning  of  1959  controls  were  designed  to 
limit  global  imports  to  an  annual  level  equivalent  to  $1.8 
billion.  However,  on  August  1,  1959,  the  annual  global 
program  was  raised  by  $112  million  and  on  December  1, 
1959,  by  an  additional  $56  million,  so  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1960,  global  imports  were  being  programed  at 
an  annual  rate  of  about  $2  billion.  With  the  further 
liberalization  of  February  23,  1960,  total  imports  are 
expected  to  increase  to  an  annual  rate  of  about  $2.2 
billion. 

Austria  2 

Austrian  imports  fall  into   three  general  categories : 
(1)    goods  not  requiring  individually  validated  import 
licenses,  including  all  commodities  which  enter  duty  free 
or  which  are  not  listed  in  annexes  to  the  foreign  exchange 
j  law;    (2)   goods  listed  in  an  appendix  to  the  exchange 
law    which    require    an    individually    validated    import 
'  license  regardless  of  source;  and  (3)  commodities  listed 
in  annexes  to  the  exchange  law  which  are  liberalized, 
depending  on  source,  and  which  may  be  imported  with 
1  a  few  exceptions  under  a  general  license.     There  is  dis- 
crimination in  the  Austrian  system,  since  in  the  latter 
|  category  the  list  of  "liberalized"  commodities  applicable 
to  the  dollar  area  is  smaller  than  that  applicable  to  the 
;  OEEC. 

In  the  first  liberalization  move  since  1956,  the  Austrian 
I  Government  on  October  15,  1959,  put  into  effect  an  ex- 
panded dollar  liberalization  list  which  eliminated  vir- 
tually all  discrimination  in  the  liberalized  sector  between 
\  the  licensing  of  industrial  imports  from  the  OEEC  area 
\  on  one  hand  and  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  the 
other.     Certain  textiles,  however,  still  remain  subject  to 
licensing  when   imported  from   the   United    States   and 
i  Canada,  though  liberalized  for  OEEC  countries.     In  the 
agricultural   sector,    discrimination   in   import   licensing 
remains  for  corn   (maize),  barley,  rye,  and  poultry. 

Among  the  more  important  items  added  to  the  liberali- 
zation list  by  the  October  15  action  are  figs,  legumes, 
(dehydrated  vegetables,  oil  fruits  and  seeds,  marine  fish, 
;beer,  liqueurs,  cocoa  butter  and  powder,  chocolate,  canned 
fruit,  cheese,  sponges,  motor  vehicles,  vehicle  motors, 
| pneumatic  tools,  perfumes,  mirror  and  plate  glass,  wax 
!  cloth,  unexposed  films,  cotton  linters,  hemp,  jute,  felt, 
j  silk,  yarns,  velvet  fabrics  and  ribbons,  tulle,  lace  cur- 
1  tains,  bituminous  coal,  coke,  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
i  briquettes,  certain  wood  products,  a  variety  of  chemicals, 
, glycerin,  X-ray  barium,  and  synthetic  tanning  extracts. 


Belgian  Congo  2 

The  Congo  has  a  single-column  tariff,  and,  although 
licenses  are  required,  imports  enter  freely  regardless  of 
country  of  origin.  Exchange  control  is  a  mere  formality 
and  dollar  exchange  is  readily  available. 

Belgium-Luxembourg  2 

Most  commodities  imported  into  Belgium-Luxembourg 
(BLEU)  are  subject  only  to  ordinary  customs  documen- 
tation. BLEU  controls  over  imports  from  both  dollar  and 
nondollar  sources  are  identical.  At  present  only  160 
tariff  classifications  out  of  several  thousand  tariff  posi- 
tions and  subpositions  are  wholly  or  partly  subject  to  im- 
port licensing  including  the  items  under  the  so-called 
Benelux  global  quotas  and  the  commodities  included  in 
the  GATT  waivers  for  these  two  countries.  Except  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  agricultural  commodities,  requests  for 
licenses  are  usually  granted. 

Global  quotas  for  the  whole  of  Benelux — i.e.  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg — exist  on  a  small  number 
of  items.  These  quotas  are  subdivided  into  two  parts, 
one  applying  to  imports  from  the  other  Common  Market 
countries  and  the  other  to  imports  from  third  countries, 
including  the  United  States.  The  commodities  concerned 
are:  castor  oil  other  than  crude,  certain  fatty  acids, 
methyl  chloride,  penicillin,  wooden  packing  cases,  fish 
nets,  and  new  and  used  automobiles.  The  United  States 
has  a  trade  interest  in  several  of  these  commodities,  but 
the  quotas  apparently  have  no  appreciable  restrictive 
effect  on  United  States  goods. 

Import  quotas  on  some  agricultural  products  are  main- 
tained by  the  BLEU  countries  under  the  waivers  granted 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  in  1955.  These  products  include :  fruits 
and  vegetables  (subject  to  seasonal  controls),  meat  and 
meat  products,  dairy  products  and  eggs,  potatoes,  and  seed 
grain.  In  the  1959-60  season  Belgium  opened  its  market 
to  apples  and  pears  almost  4  months  earlier  than  usual. 
Wheat  is  effectively  controlled  by  a  requirement  that  im- 
ports be  only  a  stated  percentage  of  domestic  production. 

Brazil « 

With  a  few  limited  exceptions,  Brazil  does  not  impose 
quantitative  restrictions,  as  such,  on  imports.  Imported 
goods,  however,  are  subject  to  control  through  an  exchange 
mechanism  under  which  importers  are  required  to  bid 
at  public  auctions  for  the  foreign  exchange  required  to 
pay  for  imports.  For  this  purpose  merchandise  imports 
are  classified  into  two  categories:  "general" — covering 
raw  materials,  industrial  equipment,  and  essential  con- 
sumer goods — and  "special"- — covering  nonessential  or 
luxury  goods.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  available  ex- 
change is  allocated  for  auction  in  the  "special"  category. 
Purchases  for  the  account  of  the  Government  and  its 
agencies,  as  well  as  certain  imports  considered  essential, 
such  as  wheat,  newsprint,  oil-well  equipment,  petroleum 
and  derivatives,  rubber,  aviation  equipment,  and  equip- 
ment for  electric-power  development,  fall  outside  of  these 
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categories  and  are  granted  foreign  exchange  at  prefer- 
ential rates. 

Exchange  auctions  for  imports  in  the  private  sector  are 
held  in  10  commercial  exchanges.  Amounts  of  foreign 
exchange  allocated  for  auction  are  based  upon  a  foreign 
exchange  budget,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  ex- 
change receipts  and  the  needs  of  the  Government  and 
other  sectors  not  required  to  purchase  exchange  at  the 
auction. 

Exchange  certificates  supplied  on  the  basis  of  auction 
are  valid  for  imports  from  specified  sources,  that  is,  (1) 
countries  having  convertible  currencies  and  (2)  those 
with  nonconvertible  currencies,  the  latter  including  a  num- 
ber of  countries  with  which  Brazil  has  negotiated  bilateral 
trade  and  payments  agreements.  Under  this  system  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
with  those  from  other  countries  with  convertible  curren- 
cies. However,  in  some  cases  the  United  States  is  at  a 
disadvantage  when  competing  against  countries  which 
have  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  Brazil.  Dried  fruit 
and  fresh  deciduous  fruit  are  U.S.  exports  which  are  at  a 
disadvantage  under  this  system. 

Bermuda  2 

The  only  import  controls  employed  by  Bermuda  in  1959 
were  on  13  commodities,  whose  importation  from  the 
dollar  area  was  prohibited.  On  November  21,  1959,  this 
list  was  reduced  to  two  items :  motorcycles  and  bicycle 
propulsion  units.  The  Government  of  Bermuda  has  an- 
nounced that  even  these  prohibitions  will  be  lifted  and 
that  from  May  1,  1960,  no  import  controls  will  be  imposed. 

Burma  2 

Burma's  import  licensing  policy  continues  to  be  highly 
restrictive  in  view  of  the  country's  continuing  adverse 
balance  of  payments.  Many  categories  of  goods  require 
specific  import  licenses,  and  the  importation  of  less  essen- 
tial goods  is  severely  limited  or  prohibited. 

During  1959  Burma  liberalized  considerably  its  treat- 
ment of  dollar  imports  by  making  the  dollar  area  a  per- 
missible source  of  many  commodities  under  open  general 
license.  Some  of  the  remaining  discrimination  against 
the  dollar  area  arises  from  the  reservation  of  certain 
types  of  imports  for  procurement  under  the  Japanese 
reparations  program.  Since  Burma  is  now  tending  to 
abandon  barter  sales,  prospects  for  further  liberalization 
of  dollar  imports  in  the  near  future  may  improve. 

Cambodia  2 

Cambodia  restricts  imports  mainly  through  licensing 
and  exchange  controls.  The  Ministry  of  National  Econ- 
omy prepares  an  import  budget  each  year,  earmarking 
specific  amounts  for  various  categories  of  imports,  includ- 
ing both  those  financed  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  (under  the  commercial  import  program) 
and  by  Cambodia  from  its  own  foreign  exchange  reserves. 
Foreign  exchange  is  allocated  semiannually  by  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cambodia  to  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy.     The  latter  delegates  authority  to  process  ap- 
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plications  for  import  licenses  and  for  exchange  to  the 
Committee  for  Foreign  Exchange  Allocation  (Commission 
de  repartition  des  devises). 

Some  imports  are  financed  outside  the  import  budget, 
principally  those  financed  under  the  so-called  EFAO 
(Compte  exportation-frais  accessoires)  system.  Under 
this  arrangement  an  exporter  of  selected  products  is 
allowed  to  retain  a  certain  percentage  of  exchange  pro- 
ceeds from  exports — either  10  or  13  percent  for  most 
commodities — which  he  may  sell  or  use  himself  for  im- 
porting approved  imports.  The  retention  of  13  percent 
is  allowed  for  exports  in  dollars  and  other  currencies 
freely  convertible  into  dollars;  the  added  premium  is 
designed  to  encourage  sales  in  hard  currencies.  Imports 
involving  no  allocation  of  foreign  exchange,  with  minor 
exceptions,  are  no  longer  permitted. 

With  respect  to  imports  financed  from  Cambodia's  own 
foreign  exchange  holdings,  more  French  francs  than  dol- 
lars are  allocated.  The  French  franc-riel  rate  (10  French 
francs  equal  1  riel)  fosters  Cambodian  exports  to  France 
but  tends  to  discourage  Cambodian  imports  from  France. 
Cambodian  earnings  from  exports  to  France  are  in  resi- 
dent francs,  which  are  not  convertible  and  therefore  ordi- 
narily must  be  used  to  purchase  French  goods. 

There  was  no  significant  tightening  or  relaxing  of 
Cambodian  import  controls  during  the  year. 

Canada  2 

Canada  eliminated  foreign  exchange  licensing  in  1951 
and  has  only  a  few  items  subject  to  quantitative  controls.  , 
Some  of  these  controls  are  associated  with  Canadian  sub- 
sidies on  domestic  production;  some  are  imposed  for 
strategic  purposes;  while  others  represent  permanent 
statutory  prohibitions  under  the  tariff  and  customs  law 
to  protect  Canadian  production  of  certain  products. 

The  Export  and  Import  Permits  Act  provides  for  the 
control  of  imports  for  specified  purposes.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  authority  to  control  imports  of  any 
commodity  which  is  under  price  support  in  Canada.  At 
the  present  time  this  applies  to  butter,  butter  fat,  Ched- 
dar cheese,  dried  skim  milk,  and  turkeys.  These  require 
special  import  permits.  An  import  quota  of  1  million 
pounds  per  quarter  was  established  in  1959  for  U.S. 
turkeys,  but  this  total  of  4  million  pounds  a  year  is  con- 
siderably below  the  13  million  pounds  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  1956,  the  last  complete  year  during  which 
imports  were  unrestricted.  The  restrictions  affect  only 
the  United  States  as  the  United  States  has  been  Canada's 
sole  foreign  supplier  of  turkeys.  Canada's  import  pro- 
hibition on  swine  and  uncooked  pork  and  pork  products 
from  the  United  States,  in  effect  since  1953,  was  removed 
in  January  1960  following  notification  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  the  United  States  is  now  free  of  vesicular 
exanthema. 

Under  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  Act,  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  and  wheat  starch ;  oats,  including  ground,  crimped, 
crushed,  rolled,  and  meal ;  and  barley,  including  ground, 
crimped,  meal,  and  flour,  are  subject  to  import  licensing 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  which  is  the  Government 
marketing  agency.  Imports  are  small.  Despite  the  com- 
petitive strength  of  Canadian  production,  there  are  some 
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years  when  the  restriction  directly  reduces  imports  from 
the  United  States.  In  1959,  for  example,  oats  from  the 
United  States  would  have  entered  Canada  in  substantial 
quantities  because  of  the  price  relationship  had  not  Can- 
ada maintained  control  over  imports. 

Under  the  Export  and  Import  Permits  Act,  Canada  can 
also  control  imports  (1)  of  a  commodity  by  arrangement 
with  the  supplying  country  and  (2)  of  a  commodity  which 
is  subject  to  international  allocation.  The  import  control 
on  tin,  effective  from  October  1,  1958,  in  order  to  prevent 
importation  of  that  commodity  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  was 
removed  effective  March  12,  1959,  after  Russia  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  International  Tin  Council  in  Jan- 
uary to  limit  its  exports  of  tin. 

The  Customs  Tariff  Act  prohibits  the  import  of  oleo- 
margarine, butterine,  and  other  butter  substitutes,  al- 
though the  ingredients  of  butter  substitutes  may  be  im- 
ported. This  is  a  longstanding  restriction  antedating 
GATT  and  handicaps  imports  even  into  those  provinces 
where  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  are 
permitted. 

The  Customs  Tariff  Act  also  prohibits  the  importation 
of  used  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  manufactured  prior 
to  the  year  in  which  importation  is  sought.  Secondhand 
aircraft  imports,  regardless  of  the  year  of  manufacture, 
are  also  embargoed.     This  control  also  antedates  GATT. 

Under  Canada's  Atomic  Energy  Control  Act,  import 
permits  are  required  for  the  importation  of  fissionable 
materials  and  radioactive  isotopes  or  any  equipment 
which  may  be  used  for  the  production,  use,  or  application 
of  atomic  energy.  This  control  is  for  strategic  rather 
than  for  commercial  purposes. 

During  1959  control  over  import  and  export  of  gas  in 
Canada,  including  hydrocarbons  and  export  of  electric 
power,  passed  to  the  National  Energy  Board,  a  new  ad- 
visory and  regulatory  body.  The  board  took  over  the  gas 
and  power  controls  formerly  vested  in  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Transport  Com- 
missioners. The  board  has  reserve  power  to  regulate  oil 
import  and  export.  This  authority  will  not  be  exercised 
until  an  order-in-council  is  issued  placing  the  trade  under 
control. 

The  Provinces  have  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  Provincial  licenses  are  necessary  to  admit 
shipments.  Most  Provinces  are  willing  to  give  hotels  and 
clubs  permits  to  import  for  private  stock  but  will  not  carry 
U.S.  products  in  the  Government-operated  liquor  stores. 
This  Provincial  licensing  antedates  GATT. 

Ceylon  2 

While  most  commodities  may  be  imported  freely  with- 
out an  individual  import  license,  a  substantial  number  of 
consumer  goods  still  require  an  individual  license  when 
imported  from  the  dollar  area.  In  October  1959  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ceylon  relaxed  restrictions  on  imports  of  some 
goods  from  the  dollar  area. 

All  commodities  under  individual  license  from  the  dol- 
lar area  may  now  be  imported  freely  by  registered  Cey- 
lonese  traders  or  indent  agents.  For  non-Ceylonese  firms 
the  license  quota  on  textiles  was  raised  from  10  percent  to 
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20  percent  of  their  1951  imports  and  the  quota  for  all  other 
items  under  license  from  the  dollar  area  raised  from  50 
percent  to  100  percent  of  their  1951  imports. 

Chile2 

Chile  took  steps  in  1959  further  to  liberalize  imports. 
On  April  29,  1959,  a  decree  was  promulgated  that  per- 
mitted the  importation  of  all  merchandise  into  Chile. 
Previously  only  goods  appearing  on  the  list  of  permitted 
imports  were  allowed  entry. 

The  significance  of  the  step  was  diminished,  however, 
because  the  institution  of  a  requirement  of  high  prior 
import  deposits  made  the  cost  of  importing  some  consumer 
goods,  and  some  goods  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
domestically,  virtually  prohibitive.  This  prior  import  de- 
posit system  required  importers  to  deposit  from  5  to  5,000 
percent  of  the  c.i.f.  value  (depending  on  the  essentiality 
of  the  import)  with  an  authorized  bank  in  Chile.  The  de- 
posit was  returned  to  the  importer  30  to  90  days  (also 
depending  on  the  essentiality  of  the  import)  after  the  date 
of  deposit.  The  Government  later  announced  its  intention 
to  replace  the  prior  import  deposit  system  with  surcharges 
on  imports  ranging  from  10  to  200  percent  of  c.i.f.  value. 
In  June  1959  Chile  took  a  first  major  step  in  implementing 
this  plan  when  it  reduced  substantially  the  prior  import 
deposits  on  a  large  list  of  merchandise  to  the  levels  of 
newly  established  surcharges.  The  reduced  deposit  is  ap- 
plied against  the  surcharge ;  so  this  system  amounts  to  the 
collection  of  surcharges  in  advance  of  importation  of  the 
goods.  Subsequent  decrees  have  broadened  the  amount  of 
merchandise  now  subject  to  import  duty  surcharges,  and 
the  prior  deposits  have  accordingly  been  reduced  to  the 
levels  of  the  new  surcharges  for  many  items.  However, 
there  remain  many  goods  that  are  still  subject  to  the  old 
prior  import  deposit  system. 

On  December  30,  1959,  the  5,000  percent  prior  import 
deposit  category  was  reduced  to  3,500  percent,  and  the 
Government  has  again  stated  that  it  intends  to  eliminate 
the  prior  deposit  system  in  1961. 

Colombia 

Colombia  maintained  its  import  austerity  program 
during  1959  through  a  system  of  import  licensing  and 
prohibitions.  This  program  was  initiated  in  mid-1956, 
when  it  became  evident  that  measures  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  conserve  foreign  exchange. 

Colombia  maintains  a  list  of  commodities  the  impor- 
tation of  which  is  prohibited  and  a  list  of  products 
subject  to  quantitative  import  licensing  restrictions.  All 
imports  into  Colombia  require  prior  registration  which, 
except  in  the  case  of  books,  magazines,  and  shipments 
valued  at  $20  or  less,  must  be  applied  for  by  the  importer 
prior  to  placing  the  order  abroad.  Import  licenses  are 
issued  subject  in  each  instance  to  the  discretionary 
approval  of  the  National  Superintendency  of  Imports. 
These  imports  are  also  subject  to  advance  deposit  re- 
quirements. In  July  1959  these  advance  deposits  were 
increased,  for  the  largest  group  of  imports,  from  100  to 
130  percent  of  the  value  of  the  order,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  period  for  which   these  advance  deposits   are 
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retained  was  extended  from  60  to  90  days  after  clearance 
of  commodities  through  customs. 

Coffee,  from  which  Colombia  receives  about  80  per- 
cent of  her  foreign  exchange,  fell  almost  45  percent  in 
price  in  the  2  years  1957  and  1958.  However,  under  the 
recent  coffee  agreement  with  other  Latin  American  and 
African  producers,  Colombia  now  has"  an  export  quota 
equivalent  to  about  90  percent  of  her  exportable  coffee 
production.  Barring  any  further  drastic  decline  in  the 
price  of  coffee,  Colombia's  payments  situation  is  not  ex- 
pected to  deteriorate  further  in  1960.  Imports  may  even 
be  allowed  to  increase  as  much  as  20  percent  from  the 
1959  level  of  $31.4  million  per  month  to  permit  imports 
of  capital  goods  and  raw  materials  needed  by  industry. 

Cuba2 

Cuba,  which  had  previously  employed  import  restric- 
tions only  in  a  few  cases,  intensified  the  control  system 
during  1959.  Import  licensing  controls  on  some  200  non- 
essential commodities  were  established  in  early  February 
1959.  While  licensing  requirements  were  not  a  restrictive 
factor  in  limiting  imports  during  the  first  5  or  6  months, 
the  mandatory  mode  of  payment  for  the  controlled  items 
(letter  of  credit)  had  a  restrictive  effect  on  imports  of 
those  specific  commodities. 

Exchange  registration  procedures  established  in  late 
August  in  connection  with  the  payment  for  all  imports 
had  a  restrictive  effect.  Foreign  suppliers  tightened 
credit  terms,  and  many  importers  found  it  difficult  to 
finance  peso  deposit  requirements. 

Exchange  surcharges,  ranging  from  30  to  100  percent, 
were  imposed  in  September  on  the  200  nonessential  com- 
modities then  requiring  import  licenses. 

In  mid-December  a  new  regulation  placed  most  remain- 
ing imports  under  licensing  control.  This  regulation 
was  supplemental  to  the  import  control  regulation  of 
early  February,  and  the  two  together  now  cover  all 
merchandise  trade. 

In  summary,  virtually  all  commercial  imports  now 
require  prior  import  licenses  from  the  Cuban  Monetary 
Stabilization  Fund.  All  foreign  exchange  transfers  in 
payment  for  imports  also  must  be  approved  by  the  Fund. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Cuban  Government  dis- 
criminated against  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1959. 

Indirect  trade  restrictions  included  the  imposition  of 
internal  taxes  on  such  imported  foodstuffs  as  potatoes, 
flour,  and  rice.  In  addition  to  the  internal  taxes  the 
Cuban  Government  established  tie-in  conditions  on  im- 
ports of  rice  and  flour,  requiring  importers  to  purchase 
one  bag  of  domestic  rice  for  each  two  bags  imported  and 
one  bag  of  domestic  flour  for  each  bag  imported.  The 
tie-in  requirement  on  domestic  flour  purchases  was 
abolished  in  early  1960.  Packaged  rice  in  containers 
weighing  less  than  100  pounds  is  now  prohibited. 

Denmark2 

Denmark  maintains  import  controls  on  a  very  limited 
number  of  consumer  goods  and  agricultural  products. 
Except  in  the  case  of  agricultural  products,  licenses  are 
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granted  freely,  depending  upon  the  availability  of  foreign 
exchange  and  needs  of  the  national  economy. 

On  January  1,  1959,  Denmark  increased  its  dollar 
liberalization  from  66  to  70  percent  (based  on  1953  im- 
ports). On  April  1,  1959,  the  Danish  Government  re- 
moved licensing  controls  on  a  further  substantial  number 
of  dollar  imports.  This  move  brought  the  dollar  liberali- 
zation percentage  to  86  percent  and  eliminated  all  dis- 
crimination against  dollar  goods  in  the  liberalized  sector 
of  Danish  import  trade.  On  November  10,  1959,  the 
Danish  Government  proposed  an  extensive  liberalization 
of  imports  from  the  OEEC  and  dollar  area  to  take  effect 
simultaneously  with  a  proposed  tariff  revision ;  this  was 
effected  on  March  1,  1960.  This  step  increases  the  per- 
centage of  goods  which  may  be  imported  freely  from  the 
OEEC  and  dollar  area  from  86  to  96  percent  of  1948 
imports.  Among  the  items  of  interest  to  the  United 
States,  liberalized  on  March  1,  1960,  are  films,  tobacco 
products,  canned  pineapple,  citrus  fruits,  apricots  and  j 
peaches,  toiletries  and  cosmetics,  textile  goods,  glassware, 
metal  products,  special  machinery  including  agricultural  , 
and  electrical,  vehicles,  musical  instruments,  and  leather 
goods. 

Effective  December  15,  1959,  Danish  regional  import  ' 
quotas  were  made  applicable  to  imports  from  the  dollar 
area.     This   extension   applied   also   to   import   licenses  ; 
already    issued    but   not   yet    utilized.    With    this    step 
Denmark  has  erased  the  last  significant  area  of  dollar 
discrimination. 

Dominican  Republic2 

Import  licenses  are  not  required  except  for  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  and  several  other  commodities  whose  import 
value  is  not  significant. 

In  January  1959  the  Dominican  Government  removed 
several  commodities  from  import  licensing  requirements, 
including :  glass  bottles,  empty  sacks,  barbed  wire,  staples, 
and  treated  wood  posts.  Later  in  the  year  import  licens- 
ing requirements  were  established  for  heavy  highway- 
construction  machinery,  milk  and  milk  products,  and 
centrifugal  cast-iron  pipe  and  were  reestablished  on 
barbed  wire.  Imports  of  automobiles  are  being  limited  to 
50  percent  of  the  value  of  a  past  representative  period. 

Technically,  formal  exchange  permits  have  not  been 
required,  but  each  individual  foreign  exchange  transfer 
requires  the  administrative  approval  of  the  Central  Bank. 
Informally,  deferrals  of  exchange  remittances  have  been 
effected,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  1959  approvals  for 
exchange  transfers  in  payment  of  imports  were  being 
granted  with  considerable  delay;  however,  there  was 
some  improvement  in  early  1960. 

Internal  consumption  taxes  on  58  import  commodities, 
ranging  from  5  to  15  percent  ad  valorem,  and  some  spe- 
cific taxes  were  established  in  June  1959. 

There  was  no  discrimination  against  U.S.  imports 
in  1959. 

El  Salvador ' 

El  Salvador  ordinarily  does  not  impose  quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports  from  any  source. 
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Finland  2 

Under  present  Finnish  import  control  procedures,  which 
were  announced  on  December  31,  1959,  goods  subject  to 
import  licensing  requirements  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  categories:  (1)  imports  which  are  licensed  auto- 
matically or  without  quantitative  restrictions;  (2)  goods 
which  are  licensed  under  a  global  quota  system. 

Import  licenses  are  issued  automatically  for  certain 
specified  goods  which  may  be  imported  from  :  (1)  countries 
with  which  Finland  still  has  bilateral  trade  agreements ; 
(2)  the  dollar  area;  (3)  those  sterling  area  countries 
which  remain  outside  the  free-list  system.  Under  global 
quota  licensing  participation  is  open  to  all  except  bilateral 
agreement  countries. 

Restrictions  on  dollar  imports  were  progressively  liber- 
alized in  1959.  On  April  10,  1959,  additional  quotas  were 
opened  to  dollar  area  imports  and  licensing  of  dollar 
area  goods  without  quantitative  restrictions  was  admin- 
istratively extended  to  a  broad  range  of  commodities. 
According  to  the  Finnish  Government  calculations,  in 
April  1959,  73  percent  of  dollar  imports  (based  on  1954 
imports)  were  automatically  licensed  or  licensed  without 
quantitative  restrictions  as  compared  with  40-42  percent 
previously. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  put 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  from  Western  Europe  effective 
January  1,  1960.  With  this  move  the  list  of  goods  which 
could  be  imported  without  license  from  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  participating  in  multilateral  trade  arrange- 
ments with  Finland  was  applied  to  the  United  States  and 
,  Canada  and  the  global  import  quotas  available  to  the 
participating  countries  were  made  fully  available  to  the 
whole  dollar  area.  The  automatic  licensing  list  previ- 
ously applicable  to  the  dollar  area  remains  applicable  to 
(the  dollar  area  other  than  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Under  this  most  recent  liberalization  the  Finnish  authori- 
ties state  that  the  free  list  constitutes  an  82  percent 
liberalization  calculated  on  the  basis  of  1954  imports. 

France 2 

:  During  1959  France  made  significant  progress  in  the 
iberalization  of  its  dollar  imports  and  in  narrowing  the 
|lifference  in  treatment  of  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
111(1  the  OEEC.  Since  December  28,  1958,  when  dollar 
'iberalization  stood  at  zero,  about  88  percent  of  French 
mports  from  the  United  States  (based  on  1953  trade) 
jiave  been  freed  from  quantitative  import  restrictions. 
■  to  addition  French  authorities  have  taken  a  series  of 
'neasures  to  remove  the  differences  between  the  dollar 
Imd  the  OEEC  liberalization  lists.  At  present  liberaliza- 
jion  of  only  about  20  items  has  been  limited  to  the  OEEC 
Jirea,  and  most  of  these  are  expected  to  be  liberalized  for 
[he  dollar  area  within  the  next  18  months. 
|  Commodities  liberalized  for  the  United  States  cover  a 
jvide  range  of  American  products,  the  most  important 
|  f  which  include,  in  addition  to  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured products,  cotton  textiles,  wool  and  rayon 
lothing,  nylon  and  other  synthetic  fabrics,  acrylic  fi- 
jers  and  threads,  tires,  many  chemicals,  certain  machine 
pols,  all  automobiles,  wheeled  tractors,  whisky,  honey, 
jaw-alcohol-content  beer,   dried  and  smoked  fish,  fatty 
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acids,  etc.  The  removal  of  quantitative  restrictions  has 
also  improved  the  market  opportunities  for  other  Ameri- 
can goods  such  as  washing  machines,  hand  tools,  absorp- 
tion refrigerating  equipment,  electric  water  heaters, 
space-heating  electric  apparatus,  electric  irons,  and 
numerous  other  goods.  However,  many  agricultural 
commodities  are  still  under  quantitative  restrictions,  re- 
gardless of  the  area  of  origin. 

Further  trade  liberalization  measures  are  expected, 
and  the  French  Government  has  emphasized  that  hence- 
forth such  measures  will  automatically  apply  both  to  the 
dollar  and  OEEC  areas.  The  French  authorities  have 
stated  they  intend  to  abolish  all  quota  restrictions  on 
industrial  imports  by  the  end  of  1961. 

French  Caribbean  Territories  2 

A  long  list  of  commodities  freed  from  import  licensing 
control  by  France  on  July  23,  1959  (with  the  exceptions  of 
beer,  most  types  of  heavy  timber,  and  sawn  lumber), 
were  also  freed  by  French  Guiana,  Guadeloupe,  and 
Martinique  on  August  5,  1959.  Many  products  that  could 
be  imported  only  from  European  suppliers  or  which 
could  be  obtained  from  North  America  only  under  strict 
licensing  control  may  now  be  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  without  such  controls. 

Liberalization  actions  taken  by  France  on  July  30, 
September  26,  November  5,  and  December  24,  1959,  are 
not  yet  in  effect  for  the  French  Caribbean.  Issuance  of 
licenses  for  nonliberalized  goods  depends  upon  in- 
ternal considerations  and  the  availability  of  exchange 
allotments. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  2 

The  Federal  Republic,  which  by  January  1958  had  lib- 
eralized 95  percent  of  private  dollar  imports  (based  on 
such  imports  in  1953),  reimposed  some  restrictions  in  late 

1958  but   freed    further   commodities   from   restrictions 
during  1959. 

During  1958  excessive  accumulation  of  unmarked  coal 
in  the  Federal  Republic  threatened  to  cause  serious  un- 
employment in  the  domestic  mining  industry,  and  in 
September  the  Government  placed  coal  under  import 
restrictions  from  all  countries  except  members  of  the 
European    Coal    and    Steel    Community.     In    February 

1959  a  $4.78  per  ton  tariff  with  provision  for  a  duty-free 
quota  was  imposed  on  all  imports  of  coal.  This  arrange- 
ment is  scheduled  to  run  through  1960,  although  the 
Federal  Government  can  increase  the  duty-free  quota 
(which  is  based  on  average  annual  coal  imports  from 
non-ECSC  countries  during  the  period  1955  through  1958) 
by  20  percent  if  overall  economic  conditions  warrant 
such  action.  The  temporary  reimposition  of  licensing  of 
coal  imports  reduced  the  German  dollar  liberalization 
percentage  from  95  to  86.7  at  the  end  of  1958. 

In  May  1959  the  entire  problem  of  remaining  German 
import  restrictions  was  reviewed  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  GATT.  The  GATT  decision  arising  from 
this  review  sets  forth  the  Federal  Republic's  commitment 
to  liberalize  about  half  by  value  of  those  commodities 
then  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions ;  commodities  not 
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specifically  scheduled  for  liberalization  by  certain  dates 
during  the  following  3  years  were  made  subject  to 
continuing  consultations,  with  a  full  review  of  the  prob- 
lem scheduled  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  3-year 
period.  Germany  was  permitted,  however,  to  continue 
restrictions  on  imports  of  jute  fabrics,  imitation  pearls, 
and  neat  leather  for  a  5-year  period,  with  progressively 
increased  import  quotas  to  become  effective  each  year 
during  that  period. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1959  GATT  decision  160  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  items  were  liberalized  on  July  1, 
1959,  for  importation  from  all  currency  areas.  Effective 
January  1,  1960,  an  additional  77  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural items  were  added  to  the  liberalization  list.  There 
still  remains,  however,  some  discrimination  on  imports 
from  the  dollar  area.  Licensing  controls  still  applied  by 
Germany  on  imports  from  the  dollar  area  weigh  most 
heavily  on  agricultural  imports. 

Among  the  more  important  items  added  to  the  dollar 
liberalization  list  during  1959  were  various  seeds;  fruit 
juices ;  various  vegetable  products ;  chemicals  and  chem- 
ical products;  some  machinery  items  and  parts;  plastic 
household  articles;  tubes  and  tires  for  bicycles,  motor 
scooters,  and  motor  cars ;  several  types  of  leather  ;  kraf t 
paper  and  cardboard ;  some  types  of  textiles ;  eyeglasses, 
and  buttons.  Also  included  were  poultry  (except 
chicken),  fish,  plants,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  fruits  (ex- 
cept apples  and  pears) ,  milling  products,  edible  oils,  sugar 
and  chocolate  confectionery,  milk  albumen,  bakery  prod- 
ucts, and  flax. 

Products  not  specifically  scheduled  for  liberalization 
in  the  near  future  under  the  1959  GATT  decision  are  the 
subject  of  continuing  consultations  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public. These  are  mainly  products  subject  to  the  German 
agricultural  marketing  laws. 

Ghana2 

The  Government  of  Ghana  maintains  a  system  of  im- 
port and  exchange  controls  which  requires  the  issuance 
of  a  specific  import  license  for  a  few  dollar  goods.  Such 
licenses  are  freely  issued,  however,  and  generally  do  not 
prevent  the  importation  of  any  U.S.  goods. 

Effective  March  19,  1960,  the  Government  of  Ghana 
removed  licensing  requirements  for  all  dollar  goods  ex- 
cept motion  picture  films,  petroleum  products,  gold,  un- 
manufactured tobacco,  tobacco  manufactures,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  explosives. 

Greece  2 

From  April  1953  through  1958,  imports  into  Greece  were 
generally  free  of  import  restrictions.  Except  for  nine 
items  of  a  luxury  nature  and  certain  tools  and  machinery 
subject  to  licensing  controls  and  for  a  few  items  under 
state-trading  programs  (chiefly  wheat,  flour,  fertilizers, 
and  kerosene),  applications  to  the  Bank  of  Greece  to  im- 
port were  approved  automatically,  provided  importers 
made  the  necessary  deposits  of  local  currency  when  filing 
applications.  The  amounts  of  the  deposits  varied  with 
the  commodity  and  were  increased  generally  from  a  level 
ranging  from  15  to  100  percent  to  a  level  ranging  from 
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70  to  140  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  foreign  purchase   i 
in  1958. 

In  1957  and  1958  reserves  dropped  by  about  25  percent. 
To  halt  this  decline  Greece  in  April  1959  established 
global  quotas,  not  applicable  to  imports  from  bilateral 
trading  partners  (and  therefore  discriminatory  against 
the  United  States  and  many  other  nations),  on  imports 
of  frozen  meat,  lumber,  coal,  iron  and  steel  products, 
sewing  machines,  electrical  equipment,  woodpulp,  and 
tires  and  tubes.  At  the  same  time  imports  of  textiles, 
passenger  cars,  trucks,  buses,  and  chassis  were  subjected 
to  licensing  controls.  Previously  the  list  of  machinery 
and  tool  items  subject  to  licensing  had  been  increased 
from  38  to  54  groups  of  items  in  January.  Sugar  was 
subjected  to  licensing  in  July,  and  in  August  the  deposit 
on  applications  for  licenses  to  import  textiles  was  in- 
creased to  280  percent.  In  September  eight  more  types 
of  agricultural  machines  were  added  to  licensing  controls 
and  imports  of  kerosene  for  all  areas  placed  under  state 
trading. 

On  October  1  a  regulation  limiting  the  size  of  replace-; 
ments  or  additions  to  the  taxicab  fleet  in  the  Athens- 
Piraeus  area  to  vehicles  of  not  more  than  4.5  meters  in 
length  and  13  statutory  horsepower  became  effective, 
thereby  prohibiting  use  of  any  American-made  car  as  a; 
taxi.  This  removed  the  chief  market  for  U.S.  cars  in; 
Greece.  Later  in  October,  rice,  which  had  been  em- 
bargoed in  September,  was  placed  under  licensing  con- 
trols. Quota  control  on  frozen  meat  was  lifted  in  October 
because  of  the  inability  of  Greek  importers  to  purchase; 
required  supplies  from  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

In  January  1960  Greece  announced  import  quotas  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1960  for  the  items  under  quota 
control,  reserving  a  special  quota  of  $175,000  for  U.S. 
pitch  pine  and  Oregon  pine  lumber.  Quotas  for  tires  and 
tubes,  coal,  and  lumber  are  to  be  allocated  on  a  historical 
import  basis,  while  other  quotas  will  be  distributed  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  The  latter  system  applied 
to  all  quotas  in  1959. 

Haiti 2 

No  general  system  of  import  licensing  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Haiti.  A  Presidential  decree,  imposing  sweep- 
ing restrictions  on  imports  and  dated  January  27,  1959, 
was  made  public  on  February  23,  1959,  and  set  aside  on 
March  12,  1959,  never  having  gone  into  effect.  The  orig- 
inal action  was  taken  to  improve  Haiti's  dangerously  low 
exchange  reserves  position  due  to  the  fall  in  world  coffee 
prices  and  the  substantial  reduction  in  domestic  coffee 
production.  In  view  of  a  subsequent  $6  million  emer- 
gency grant  by  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration for  balance-of-payments  and  budget  support,  the 
restrictive  measures  were  no  longer  necessary  and  were 
set  aside. 

Shortly  after  the  foregoing  restrictions  were  recalled, 
the  Haitian  authorities  became  concerned  by  reports  thai 
there  might  be  difficulties  in  marketing  the  full  crop  oJ 
indigenous  rice.  The  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industrj 
informally  notified  rice  importers  that,  pending  furthei 
measures,  they  should  obtain  authorization  from  the  Min 
ister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  for  each  import  ship 
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merit.  These  authorizations  have  been  issued  in  the  form 
of  brief  typewritten  letters  signed  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  On  December  16,  1959,  the 
Haitian  Government  issued  a  communique  warning  im- 
porters to  "fulfill  certain  formalities"  at  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  before  placing  any  import  orders 
for  fertilizer.  The  Haitian  authorities  state  that  the 
current  informal  import  controls  are  provisional  pending 
further  study. 

Honduras1 

Honduras  ordinarily  does  not  impose  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  imports  from  any  source. 

Iceland ' 

Under  the  Icelandic  system  of  import  restrictions  all 
items  not  included  in  free  lists  are  subject  to  import 
licensing  requirements.  Before  any  imports,  whether 
liberalized  or  not,  may  be  effected,  importers  must  have 
exchange  coverage  from  a  Government-authorized  foreign 
exchange  bank. 

The  import  free  list  (list  A)  for  the  OEEC  countries 
and  dollar  area  covers  approximately  33  percent  of  Ice- 
land's imports  from  the  countries  concerned,  based  on 
1953  statistics.  Another  and  overlapping  list  (list  B) 
covers  items  freely  importable  from  countries  with  which 
Iceland  has  both  trade  and  payments  agreements. 

No  measures  to  relax  import  restrictions  were  taken 
in  1959. 

India ' 

India's  import  licensing  policy  continues  to  be  highly 
restrictive,  reflecting  an  adverse  balance  of  payments. 
Quota  limitations  are  placed  on  a  wide  range  of  goods, 
with  less  essential  goods  severely  limited  or  prohibited. 
Special  considerations  such  as  credit  or  investment  ar- 
rangements govern  the  import  of  capital  goods  costing 
more  than  $42,000. 

A  change  in  import  licensing  policy  was  announced  on 
December  17,  1959,  removing  discrimination  against  im- 
ports from  the  dollar  area.  Importers  in  India  may  now 
select  any  country  as  the  source  of  an  approved  import 
(other  than  more  expensive  capital  goods)  where  foreign 
exchange  freely  usable  by  India  is  involved.  Under  the 
new  policy  outstanding  licenses  issued  for  imports  from 
the  soft-currency  area  also  will  be  valid  for  imports  from 
the  dollar  area  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
license.  Movement  in  the  direction  of  removal  of  dis- 
crimination had  been  noted  for  more  than  a  year  prior  to 
i;he  December  announcement.  During  that  period  licenses 
jfor  imports  from  the  soft-currency  area  were  valid  for 
imports  from  the  dollar  area  up  to  50  percent  of  their 
jface  value  or  5,000  rupees  (about  $1,000),  whichever  was 
,more;  licenses  up  to  5,000  rupees  were  usable  to  the  full 
jixtent  from  soft-currency  or  dollar  areas. 

The  new  policy  will  permit  U.S.  products  to  compete 
nore  effectively  on  an  equitable  basis  with  products  from 
[)ther  countries  for  the  market  in  India.  It  removes  the 
i element  of  discrimination  that  existed  because  of  the 
jlistinction  between  dollar  and  soft-currency  licenses. 
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Indonesia  2 

Imports  are  under  strict  control  and  may  be  effected 
only  by  oflicially  recognized  importers.  All  commercial 
imports  require  prior  licenses  from  the  Government's  Ex- 
change Bureau  in  the  form  of  combined  import-exchange 
permits.  License  applications  must  be  accompanied  by 
evidence  that  the  required  amount  of  prior  deposit  has 
been  deposited  with  an  authorized  foreign  exchange  bank. 
Since  mid-September  1959  this  requirement,  which  for 
private,  non-Government  agencies  has  amounted  to  100 
percent  of  the  import's  entrep6t  c.  &  f.  value,  has  been 
waived  entirely  for  imports  by  Government  agencies. 
(Between  April  and  August  1959  it  had  amounted  to  230 
percent  for  all  imports,  both  Government  and  non- 
Government,  and  from  January  to  April  1959  to  133% 
percent.)  In  addition  imports  are  classified  into  six 
categories  according  to  essentiality  and  are  subject  to 
exchange  surcharges  ranging  from  nil  to  200  percent. 

Although  Indonesia's  licensing  controls  do  not  provide 
for  formal  discrimination,  license  applications  are 
screened  with  a  view  toward  fulfilling  bilateral  trade 
agreement  aims  and  toward  limiting  the  overall  expend- 
iture of  foreign  exchange. 

A  definite  trend  toward  increased  state  trading  picked 
up  momentum  in  1959.  In  June  1959  monopoly  responsi- 
bility for  importing  nine  of  the  country's  most  essential 
and  largest  import  commodities  (i.e.  newsprint,  tin  plate, 
raw  cotton,  cotton  and  rayon  yarns,  textiles,  flour,  ce- 
ment, jute  bags,  and  reinforcing  steel)  was  given  to  a 
group  of  Government-owned  and/or  -controlled  trading 
houses.  As  of  September  1959  these  "big  ten"  trade 
agencies  reportedly  carried  on  70-80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's entire  import  trade,  with  indications  that  this  por- 
tion has  since  further  increased.  This  trade  is  in  no  way 
restricted  as  to  origin  of  commodities. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  made  1958  Indonesia's  poorest 
year  in  export  earnings  since  independence  were  still  pres- 
ent throughout  1959  and  are  continuing  into  1960.  The 
1959  trade  balance  was  considerably  improved  over  that 
of  1958,  and  exchange  holdings  have  risen  quite  steadily 
since  September  1959.  This  improvement  has  resulted 
from  an  increase  in  value  of  exports  (largely  due  to  the 
high  price  of  rubber  on  the  world  market)  and  from  a 
low  level  of  imports  continuing  from  1958. 

Iran' 

Except  for  a  variety  of  items  included  on  a  prohibited 
import  list  and  for  a  few  commodities  subject  to  special 
regulations,  importation  of  goods  into  Iran  is  free  of  im- 
port restrictions.  Exchange  transfer  and  import  author- 
ity are  granted  automatically  and  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  for  all  nonrestricted  imports  upon  application.  This 
liberal  import  system  has  been  renewed  each  year  since 
its  adoption  in  1957  with  the  issuance  each  March  of  new 
import  regulations  for  the  year  beginning  that  month. 
Though  the  annual  import  regulations  prescribe  a  total 
import  quota  for  the  year  in  accordance  with  law,  the 
quota  can  be  increased  if  necessary  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  is  therefore  administrative  in  nature. 
Iranian  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  several  other  coun- 
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tries  are  regulated  through  provisions  of  bilateral  trade 
agreements.  Special  regulations  apply  to  imports  from 
Japan. 

Imports  are  limited  to  some  extent,  however,  by  the 
commercial  profits  taxes  applied  to  items  removed  from 
the  prohibited  import  list  in  1957  and  subsequent  years. 
These  taxes  are  applied  mostly  to  types  of  goods  made  in 
Iran  and  to  luxury  goods  and  range  from  very  small 
amounts  to  over  $1  per  pound  for  some  textiles  and  to 
100  percent  for  such  items  as  metal  furniture,  cigarette 
holders,  and  canes. 

In  December  1959  the  Bank  Melli  Iran,  which  has  au- 
thority over  exchange  transfers,  decreed  that  imports  of 
nine  categories  of  goods  shipped  after  January  15,  1960, 
can  be  made  only  against  procurement  authorization  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  Imports 
of  these  goods  will  be  financed,  at  least  until  new  regu- 
lations are  issued  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  March, 
from  a  recent  ICA  grant  of  over  $30  million  in  defense 
support  funds.  Affected  goods  include  motor  vehicles, 
tires  and  tubes,  tractors,  iron  and  steel,  yarns  and  piece 
goods,  refrigerators,  radios,  TV  sets,  and  drugs  and 
medicines. 

Imports  from  Soviet  bloc  nations  were  exempted  from 
the  regulation. 

Israel  - 

Israel  controls  all  foreign  trade  through  foreign  ex- 
change and  import  and  export  licensing  arrangements. 
The  controls  are  designed  primarily  to  conserve  foreign 
exchange  for  essential  expenditures  and  to  prevent  the 
export  of  items  in  short  supply. 

Import  licenses  normally  are  issued  in  accordance  with 
a  system  of  priorities  in  which  imports  under  the  rep- 
arations agreement  with  Western  Germany  or  imports 
carried  out  under  bilateral  trade  agreements  are  given 
first  priority.  Next  in  priority  are  imports  financed  by 
loans.  Imports  to  be  financed  from  other  sources  gen- 
erally are  licensed  only  if  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable 
to  obtain  imports  from  the  above  sources.  The  needs  of 
the  prospective  importer,  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
from  alternative  sources  of  supply,  their  availability 
from  local  resources,  size  of  stocks,  and  the  like  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  issuance  of  licenses. 

Since  October  1957  a  large  number  of  items  have  been 
subject  to  an  open  import  license  system  under  which 
licenses  are  issued  to  private  importers  provided  they 
undertake  to  import  certain  minimum  quantities  of  the 
commodity  concerned.  Under  this  license  system  each 
commodity  is  subject  to  a  surcharge  to  keep  the  internal 
price  at  an  established  level. 

Italy  * 

Quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  were  reduced  in  1959.  Effective  June  9  the  number 
of  Italian  tariff  items  or  subitems  liberalized  was  in- 
creased to  3,779,  or  55  percent  of  the  6,785  separate  tariff 
positions  under  the  new  schedule.  Prior  to  that  date  only 
20  percent  of  the  classifications  were  on  the  free  list, 
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which  consisted  of  certain  basic  raw  materials,  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  capital  goods,  and  virtually  no 
consumer  goods. 

Products  liberalized  in  the  1959  action  include  numer- 
ous organic  and  inorganic  chemicals,  certain  chemical 
industry  products,  rubber  goods,  hides,  tanned  leather,  cos- 
metics, iron  and  steel  products,  industrial  equipment,  and 
many  additional  types  of  machinery,  as  well  as  measur- 
ing and  control  equipment.  Discrimination  against  dol- 
lar goods  was  further  lessened  in  January  1960,  when 
some  200  products  were  removed  from  quantitative  re- 
strictions. Items  freed  include  dried  prunes,  meat  ex- 
tracts and  juices,  brandies  and  liquors,  some  natural  and 
synthetic  rubber  products,  various  paper  and  cardboard 
products,  paints,  varnishes,  and  transmission  shafts  and 
gears.  However,  at  the  same  time  controls  were  reim- 
posed  on  some  commodities. 

After  allowing  for  the  most  recent  measures,  there  re- 
main 2,070  statistical  tariff  classifications  subject  to 
license  when  imported  from  the  dollar  area,  whereas  the 
comparable  list  for  the  OEEO  area  includes  only  133  tariff 
classifications.  Among  the  principal  dollar  items  remain- 
ing subject  to  license  are  almost  all  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  foodstuffs,  explosives,  film,  paper  and  paper 
products,  textiles,  copper,  aluminum,  lead  and  zinc  prod- 
ucts, many  consumer  goods,  unassembled  machine  parts, 
motor  vehicles,  spark  plugs,  and  all  other  automobile 
parts. 

Japan2 

All  commercial  imports  are  subject  to  license.  Two 
basic  systems  of  import  licensing  are  in  general  use,  the 
automatic-approval  system  and  the  fund-allocation 
system.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  semiannual 
foreign  exchange  budget  is  set  aside  for  import  of  speci- 
fied items  on  the  automatic-approval  list,  and  licenses  are 
granted  automatically  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Under  the  fund-allocation  system,  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  issues  import 
notices  announcing  opening  and  closing  dates  for  filing 
import  license  applications,  currency  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ment, and  other  matters  in  regard  to  delivery  prices,  etc. 
MITI  may  not  necessarily  allocate  the  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  applied  for  and  may  designate  source  of  supply. 

Japan  continued  in  1959  to  liberalize  its  import  trade. 
The  most  important  development  came  in  November  dur- 
ing the  15th  session  of  the  GATT  in  Tokyo,  when  the 
Japanese  Government  announced  (a)  removal  of  discrimi- 
nation against  the  dollar  area  on  certain  items;  (b)  ex- 
pansion of  the  list  of  items  under  the  automatic-approval 
system;  (c)  establishment  of  a  new,  more  liberal  system 
for  certain  machinery  imports;  and  (d)  liberalization  of 
certain  consumer  goods. 

This  announcement  followed  other  actions  earlier  in 
the  year  by  the  Japanese  Government,  which  included  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  made  avail- 
able for  imports  and  under  this  the  larger  portion  set 
aside  for  purchases  under  the  automatic-approval  system, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  commodities  placed  on  the 
automatic-approval  list,  the  abolition  in  most  cases  of  the 
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listinction   between  dollars  and  most  other  currencies, 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  bilateral  open-account 
agreements,  and  the  significant  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
deposit  required  of  importers  and  in  the  use  of  the  re- 
tention and  link  systems  for  imports. 

In  early  January  another  liberalization  step  was  an- 
nounced. Effective  April  1,  1960,  more  items  were  trans- 
ferred to  both  the  automatic-approval  list  and  the  newly 
established  automatic-exchange  allocation  system,  and 
there  was  a  further  reduction  in  discrimination  against 
the  dollar  area.  Concurrent  with  the  announcement  of 
these  measures  the  Japanese  Government  stated  that  ad- 
ditional action  further  reducing  discrimination  may  be 
expected  late  in  1960  and  at  some  unspecified  date  there 
will  take  place  various  relaxations  on  foreign  exchange. 
In  this  connection  it  was  noteworthy  that  during  1959  a 
special  Cabinet-level  group  was  established  to  review  the 
country's  trade  and  exchange  control  system  with  the 
announced  purpose  of  setting  up  a  program  for  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  control  mechanism. 

Federation  of  Malaya 2 

Previous  discriminatory  regulations  of  the  Federation 
against  dollar-area  goods  (involving  restrictions  on  direct 
imports,  the  requirement  of  specific  import  licenses  when 
direct  import  was  permissible,  the  necessity  of  importing 
via  Hong  Kong,  etc.)  were  almost  entirely  abolished  by 
liberalization  measures  of  August  1,  1959.  Under  pres- 
ent regulations  almost  all  dollar  goods  can  be  imported 
into  the  Federation  under  open  general  license.  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  limited  number  of  items,  particularly 
motor  vehicles,  watches,  and  radios,  which  still  require 
specific  import  licenses,  dollar  exchange  is  made  freely 
available. 

Mexico 

Slightly  over  one-third  of  Mexico's  import  classifica- 
tions, accounting  for  about  one-half  of  its  annual  imports, 
are  subject  to  import  control  by  the  Ministry  of  Indus- 
try and  Commerce.  To  import  these  items  the  importer 
must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Ministry  before  placing 
Grm  orders.  All  agricultural,  livestock,  and  forestry 
products,  whether  or  not  requiring  a  license  from  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  are  subject  to  prior 
;import  licensing  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Though  intended  primarily  to  protect  national  pro- 
iucers,  import  control  has  balance-of-payments  aspects. 
The  control  system  does  not  discriminate  against  dollar 
i?oods.  The  trend  in  Mexico  in  1959,  as  in  earlier  years, 
|(vas  toward  expansion  of  the  list  of  items  subject  to 
control  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce.  Im- 
port controls  were  also  more  stringently  applied  during 
rhe  year.  A  minor  relaxation  occurred  at  midyear,  when 
[;he  maximum  value  of  any  controlled  commodity  which 
•?an  be  imported  without  a  prior  permit  from  the  Ministry 
|)f  Industry  and  Commerce  was  raised  from  US$8  to 
US$16  to  facilitate  clearance  of  small  imports  by 
ndividuals. 
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Netherlands2 

The  Netherlands  requires  import  licenses  for  only  about 
120  products  out  of  several  thousand  tariff  items.  This 
requirement  is  applicable  to  all  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  Import  licenses,  where  still  required, 
are  usually  granted  liberally.  Wheat  imports  are  effec- 
tively controlled  by  mixing  regulations,  which  specify  the 
amount  of  domestic  wheat  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  flour. 

Most  of  the  products  for  which  import  licenses  are 
required  are  subject  to  Netherlands  or  Benelux  global 
quotas.  The  quotas  appear  sufficient  to  accommodate 
U.S.  exporters  of  most  products. 

In  February  1959  the  Netherlands  extended  to  all 
GATT  countries,  including  the  United  States,  the  same 
degree  of  trade  liberalization  that  existed  for  imports 
from  OEEC  countries.  Effective  July  15,  1959,  the 
Netherlands  removed  the  import  licensing  requirements 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  products  imported  from 
most  sources,  including  the  United  States.  Previously 
import  licenses  had  been  required  for  all  goods  imported 
from  most  sources  outside  the  OEEC,  although  these 
documents  were  issued  automatically  for  most  products 
from  the  dollar  area. 

The  Netherlands  employs  seasonal  restrictions  on 
apples  and  pears,  permitting  entry  of  these  fruits  only 
after  a  certain  date  each  year.  In  the  1959-60  season 
the  Netherlands  opened  their  market  to  apples  and  pears 
from  all  sources  almost  4  months  earlier  than  customary. 

In  December  1959  it  was  announced  that  quantitative 
restrictions  would  be  removed  from  the  following  prod- 
ucts as  of  January  1,  1960:  seed  rye;  rice;  margarine; 
beet,  cane,  and  like  sugars;  invert  sugar  and  artificial 
sugar;  hydrochloric  acid;  certain  salts  of  hypochlorous 
acid ;  various  soaps ;  various  coopers'  wares ;  and  certain 
types  of  blown  or  pressed  glassware. 

New  Zealand  ' 

Because  of  an  improving  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion, New  Zealand  in  1959  changed  its  import  licensing 
policy  and  relaxed  import  controls.  In  April  and  June 
1959  many  quotas  were  increased,  and  a  number  of  com- 
modities for  which  licensing  applications  are  considered 
individually  are  now  licensed  more  liberally.  The  New 
Zealand  import  licensing  schedule  for  1960  released  in 
October  calls  for  the  virtual  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tory licensing  of  dollar  goods.  On  March  10,  1960,  the 
schedule  was  amended  to  liberalize  global  import  licens- 
ing and  to  remove  timber  from  discriminatory  control. 
Only  motor  vehicles  and  timber  are  still  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory licensing.  The  1960  schedule  as  amended 
also  provides  for  additional  licensing  categories  and  new 
procedures  which  introduce  more  flexibility  in  the  licens- 
ing system. 

Nicaragua  2 

While  Nicaragua  has  an  import  licensing  system  in 
connection  with  its  exchange  controls,  licenses  are  granted 
for  any  and  all  products  provided  importers  meet  deposit 
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requirements.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  dollar 
imports. 

Briefly,  Nicaragua  classifies  imports  into  three  cate- 
gories or  lists:  list  1— essentials ;  list  2— lesser  essen- 
tials; and  list  3— nonessentials.  There  is  no  deposit 
requirement  for  items  in  list  1.  In  order  to  obtain  nec- 
essary permits  for  commodities  on  lists  2  and  3,  importers 
must  deposit  in  a  Nicaraguan  bank  100  percent  of  the 
c.i.f.  value  of  the  proposed  import.  In  the  case  of  list  2 
goods,  licenses  are  issued  within  48  hours  of  making  the 
deposit;  for  list  3  items,  licenses  are  issued  30  days 
after  deposit  is  made. 

An  effort  was  made  during  1959  to  liberalize  exchange 
restrictions.  On  April  20  the  Government  placed  21  items 
on  list  1,  thus  freeing  them  from  deposit  requirements. 
Items  affected  included  certain  tires,  sandpaper,  micro- 
scopes and  other  scientific  instruments,  special  sands, 
barrels  and  casks,  laminated  foil,  electrical  parts  for  air- 
craft, and  electrical  equipment  for  repairing  aircraft.  On 
the  other  hand,  restrictions  were  tightened  on  cotton  gin 
imports.  In  August  this  item,  formerly  on  list  1,  was 
placed  on  list  3. 

Norway J 

Norway  continued  its  progressive  liberalization  of  im- 
ports during  1959,  and  following  action  taken  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year,  91.7  percent  of  Norway's  import  trade 
(base — 1953  private  import  trade)  with  the  United 
States  was  exempt  from  import  license. 

On  November  19,  1959,  the  Norwegian  Ministry  of 
Commerce  announced  that  the  passenger-automobile  quota 
for  the  first  half  of  1960  would  be  opened  to  automobiles 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  removed  the 
only  remaining  significant  discrimination  against  imports 
from  the  dollar  area.  At  the  same  time  the  Ministry  an- 
nounced that  import  controls  and  rationing  of  automobiles 
would  be  removed  October  1,  1960. 

Among  the  products  of  interest  to  American  exporters 
still  subject  to  import  controls  are:  fresh  and  canned 
fruit,  coal  and  coke,  cosmetics,  paints,  synthetic  resins, 
refrigerators,  certain  machinery,  television  sets,  phono- 
graphs, and  phonograph  records. 

In  operating  the  license  control  system  the  Norwegian 
authorities  have  tended  to  license  goods  liberally. 

Pakistan  2 

All  imports  into  Pakistan,  other  than  Government  pur- 
chases, are  subject  to  licensing.  However,  since  1955 
Pakistan  has  followed  a  nondiscriminatory  import  policy, 
licenses  with  few  exceptions  being  valid  for  any  country 
in  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  a  deteriorating  balance  of  payments,  a 
severely  restricted  import  program  for  the  January- 
June  1959  shipping  period  was  instituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan.  Exchange  allocations  were  reduced, 
and  the  number  of  items  permitted  to  be  imported  was  cut 
from  207  to  174.  However,  with  the  improvement  in  the 
payments  position,  there  was  a  relaxation  of  restrictions 
for  the  July-December  1959  period.  The  number  of  items 
which  could  be  imported  was  increased  during  the  period 
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from  174  to  201,  and  quotas  were  raised.  While  the 
number  of  items  to  be  licensed  in  the  January-June  1960 
period  remained  practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
period,  quotas  were  increased  as  a  result  of  continued 
improvement  in  the  country's  foreign  earnings,  for  the 
following  items:  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  tools  and 
workshop  equipment,  machinery  and  parts,  wood  and 
timber,  hardware,  chemicals,  dyes,  raw  rubber  and  tires, 
motor  vehicles  and  parts,  cycles  and  parts,  vessels  and 
equipment,  scientific  instruments,  books  and  magazines, 
milk  food  for  infants,  coconut  oil,  and  fine-count  cotton 
yarn.  In  addition,  restrictions  on  imports  of  drugs  and 
medicines  and  of  raw  materials  for  their  local  production 
have  been  very  substantially  relaxed. 

Paraguay ' 

No  quantitative  licensing  restrictions  are  maintained 
on  imports.  However,  most  imports  require  advance  de- 
posits ranging  from  10  to  400  percent.  Deposits  are 
retained  for  a  minimum  of  120  days. 

Peru2 

On  October  1,  1959,  Peru  abolished  its  quota  limitation 
on  imports  of  automobiles,  thus  removing  the  only  quan- 
titative restriction  on  imports  into  Peru.  The  automo- 
bile quota,  which  limited  imports  of  automobiles  for  the 
year  beginning  October  1,  1958,  to  4,500  units,  was  orig- 
inally established  in  1954  in  an  effort  to  conserve  the 
nation's  reserves  of  foreign  exchange.  High  import-duty 
surcharges  and  internal  consumption  taxes  (collected  at 
the  customhouses)  established  in  the  interval  are  now 
relied  upon  to  keep  automobile  imports  within  the  na- 
tion's capacity  to  import. 

At  the  present  time,  apart  from  the  usual  documenta- 
tion, consular  fees,  import  duties,  and  surcharges,  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  goods  into  Peru. 

Philippines  * 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  employed  import 
restrictions,  primarily  for  balance-of-payments  reasons, 
since  1949.  Import  restrictions  are  effected  through  a 
Central  Bank  foreign  exchange  licensing  system.  This 
system  imposes  an  embargo  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc,  including  Communist  China,  but  does  not  discrimi- 
nate among  other  exporting  countries. 

Allocations  of  foreign  exchange  from  the  Central  Bank 
are  made  either  through  regular  quarterly,  recurring 
quotas  or  through  special  nonrecurring  quotas  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

The  regular  quarterly  quota  allocations  are  apportioned 
by  commodity  categories  and  by  types  of  importers  (Gov- 
ernment entities,  producers,  and  other  qualified  import- 
ers). The  seven  categories  of  controlled  items  and  the 
one  category  of  "decontrolled"  items,  denoting  the  degree 
of  essentiality  accorded  each  commodity  by  the  Central 
Bank,  are  used  in  determining  the  amount  of  exchange 


8  A  special  trade  agreement  governs  U.S.  trade  with 
the  Philippines;  for  text,  see  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  3348. 
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allotted  for  imports  under  the  regular  quarterly,  recurring 
quotas. 

Because  of  large  balance-of-payments  deficits  in  1957 
and  1958  and  a  low  level  of  foreign  exchange  reserves, 
imports  were  severely  restricted  in  1959.  Individual 
quota  allocations  for  importers  were  held  considerably 
below  their  1957  levels,  and  allocations  for  manufacturers 
were  limited  to  their  1957  quarterly  participation.  Non- 
recurring or  special  allocations  of  foreign  exchange  for 
imports  to  establish  new  enterprises  or  to  expand  existing 
facilities  were  also  curtailed. 

Many  imports  previously  exempted  from  the  special 
import  tax  (levied  at  15.3  percent  of  c.i.f.  value  in 
1959,  at  10.2  percent  in  1960)  were  during  1959  made 
subject  to  this  charge,  and  small  shipments  and  goods 
accompanying  returning  residents  were  made  subject 
to  compensating  taxes   (similar  to  sales  taxes). 

In  addition,  since  July  16,  1959,  a  margin  fee  of  25 
percent  has  been  levied  on  sales  of  foreign  exchange  for 
most  purposes,  including  payment  for  the  great  majority 
of  import  items. 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  5 

Imports  from  the  sterling  area  are  freely  permitted 
without  licensing  restrictions  or  requirements.  Excepted 
from  this  general  rule  are  a  few  items  which  require  a 
specific  license  regardless  of  country  of  origin. 

Almost  all  U.S.  nonagricultural  goods  may  now  be 
imported  freely  under  open  general  license.  However, 
there  are  several  items  for  which  exchange  quotas  are 
provided  and  one  item,  industrial  fish  nets,  which  is 
under  administrative  licensing.  For  the  majority  of 
agricultural  products,  import  permits  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  These  are  issued  usu- 
illy  on  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  local  supplies. 
;  Prior  to  1959  a  "prohibited  list"  of  over  100  items 
vas  maintained.  This  was  a  list  of  products  for  which 
licenses  to  import  from  the  dollar  area  were  not  ordinarily 
?ranted.  In  late  1959,  however,  the  Federation  reduced 
vhe  list  to  10  items  and  established  exchange  quotas  for 
ieveral  of  these. 

[  In  January  1960  the  "prohibited  list"  was  further 
jeduced  to  only  Ave  items.  Six-month  exchange  quotas 
vere  established  for  four  of  these:  clothing  (£100,000)  ; 
riece  goods— cotton  (£200,000)  ;  television  receiving  sets, 
•lectrical  record  players,  etc.  (£10,000)  ;  gramophones 
£40,000).  The  fifth  item  for  which  no  exchange  quotas 
vas  set  is  nets  and  netting,  except  sporting  goods. 

>  pain 

i  The  Spanish  Government  maintained  import  license 
'equirements  for  imports  from  all  sources  up  until  July 

959. 

j  On  July  20,  1959,  Spain  became  a  full  member  of  the 
['EEC.  At  the  same  time,  Spain  freed  from  license  con- 
trol a  list  of  products  which  accounted  for  approximately 

0  percent  of  private  imports,  based  on  1950  statistics, 
j'bis  liberalization  list  applies  to  all  countries  with  con- 
vertible currencies  which  do  not  have  bilateral  trade 
,nd  payment  agreements  with   Spain.     As  a  part  of  a 
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trade  liberalization  program,  Spain  is  planning  to  dis- 
continue bilateral  agreements  with  the  OEEO  countries. 
For  an  important  part  of  the  remainder  of  Spain's  private 
trade,  global  quotas  are  to  replace  bilateral  quotas.  Im- 
ports under  these  global  quotas  remain  subject  to  license, 
but  licenses  are  issued  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
The  first  list  of  global  quotas  for  a  total  amount  of  $75 
million  was  announced  in  August  1959.  Early  in  1960 
global  quotas  totaling  $225  million  were  announced  for 
the  year  1960. 

State  of  Singapore  2 

In  1959  Singapore  took  steps  identical  with  those  de- 
scribed in  the  section  on  the  Federation  of  Malaya  toward 
relaxation  of  import  restrictions  applicable  to  dollar-area 
goods. 

Sweden  2 

Sweden  requires  import  licenses  for  a  relatively  small 
group  of  commodities.  In  general  these  commodities  are 
licensed  liberally.  During  1959  Sweden  simplified  import 
control  procedures  and  took  further  steps  to  liberalize 
imports  of  dollar  goods.  There  is  now  little  discrimina- 
tion between  imports  from  the  dollar  area  and  from  other 
countries. 

The  major  action  in  1959  was  the  removal  from  the 
import  license  list  of  coal,  synthetic  and  natural  fibers, 
textile  fabrics,  except  cotton  fabrics,  and  certain  textile 
products.  License  requirements  were  removed  for  cotton 
textiles  and  a  few  other  commodities  on  April  1,  1960. 

Goods  still  subject  to  license  which  are  of  significance 
to  U.S.  trade  are  certain  agricultural  products  such  as 
apples  and  pears  (which  are  seasonally  controlled), 
passenger  automobiles  and  chassis,  special  motor  vehicles 
such  as  fire  trucks  and  crane  trucks,  and  ships.  These 
goods  are  licensed  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  How- 
ever, some  agricultural  commodities,  such  as  poultry, 
only  require  a  license  when  imported  from  the  dollar  area. 

Switzerland  * 

Traditionally  Switzerland  has  held  to  a  free,  nondis- 
criminatory import  policy  with  generally  low  customs 
duties.  There  have  been  no  currency  restrictions.  The 
importation  of  dollar  goods  into  Switzerland  is  almost 
entirely  free,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  imports 
take  place  without  the  formality  of  import  licenses. 

A  few  commodities  (mostly  agricultural  products  and 
special  trucks)  are  subject  to  import  licenses  and  quota 
limitations.  In  practice,  except  for  some  agricultural 
commodities,  import  licenses  have  been  granted  auto- 
matically as  requested. 

At  the  end  of  1959  Swiss  imports  of  cereals,  feed,  and 
bread  grains,  previously  handled  by  a  state  monopoly, 


*  Switzerland  has  provisionally  acceded  to  the  GATT ; 
for  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1960,  p.  601. 
The  United  States  also  maintains  a  bilateral  agreement 
with  Switzerland  (49  Stat.  3917;  TIAS  2188,  3328,  and 
4379). 
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were  returned  to  the  private  sector.  This  change  in 
import  policy  improved  prospects  for  higher  wheat  im- 
ports from  the  United  States. 

Thailand 

Thailand  in  1959  introduced  a  complete  ban  against  im- 
ports from  Communist  China.  Imports  from  all  other 
sources,  including  the  United  States,  are  free  from  quan- 
titative import  restrictions,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
goods  of  types  manufactured  in  Thailand.  About  70  types 
of  goods  are  subject  to  individual  import  license  because 
their  importation  is  considered  unduly  competitive  with 
locally  produced  items.  None  of  the  items  so  restricted  is 
of  significance  in  United  States-Thai  trade. 

Thailand's  exchange  rate  is  free  and  stable,  and  im- 
porters may  freely  convert  local  currency  into  foreign 
exchange,  including  U.S.  dollars,  for  the  settlement  of 
bona  fide  commitments. 

Tunisia2 

All  goods  imported  into  Tunisia  are  subject  to  import 
licenses  or  import  permits. 

Prior  to  1959  import  licenses  were  granted  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  for  goods  deemed  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country  and  for  other  goods 
which  could  be  obtained  from  France  or  other  countries 
where  exchange  was  readily  available. 

In  October  1959  Tunisia  published  a  long  list  of  com- 
modities, mostly  capital  goods,  for  which  all  quantitative 
restrictions,  if  imported  from  specified  countries  (includ- 
ing the  United  States),  were  removed.  All  such  imports 
are  now  covered  by  automatic  import  permits,  though  in 
some  cases  spare  parts  remain  subject  to  license. 

Automatic  import  permits  also  cover  imports  paid  by 
EFAC  accounts  (specified  percentages  of  traders'  export 
proceeds  which  can  be  used  for  imports) . 

Some  products  not  covered  by  the  liberalization  measure 
can  be  imported  under  the  system  of  global  quotas,  which 
was  expanded  in  1959.  These  quotas  were  previously  re- 
served for  the  former  EPU  [European  Payments  Union] 
countries  but  are  now  open  to  all  suppliers. 

Other  commodities  are  licensed  in  accordance  with  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  concluded  by  Tunisia  with  a 
number  of  Western  and  Soviet  bloc  countries.  While  no 
such  agreement  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Tunisia,  the  Tunisian  Government  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  dollar-import  quota  program  which  is  now 
being  implemented. 

Turkey  2 

Turkey's  import  system,  established  as  a  part  of  the 
economic  stabilization  and  exchange-rate  reform  pro- 
grams of  August  1958,  provides  for  regulation  of  im- 
ports by  global  import  quotas  issued  in  accordance  with 
available  exchange  resources  and  priority  needs. 

Four  import-quota  programs  have  been  announced  since 
August  1958.  The  first  quota,  released  in  September  1958, 
provided  for  $150  million  of  imports  of  raw  materials, 
essential   goods,   machinery  and  spares,  with  a  specific 
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quota  for  each  item.  Each  individual  importer  wai 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  15  percent  of  each  commoditj1 
quota,  and  imports  were  subject  to  price  controls.  The 
second  quota,  also  of  $150  million,  announced  in  Febru 
ary  1959,  was  similar  to  the  first  except  that  application! 
to  import  from  clearing-agreement  countries  (i.e.  mainlj 
U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe)  were  not  limited  to  IE 
percent  of  commodity  quotas  and  received  priority  treat 
ment.  Turkey  thus  hoped  to  use  its  large  balances  witl 
clearing  countries.  Pricing  regulations  were  eased  b; 
requiring  price  registration  of  imported  goods  rather  thai 
advance  approval.  In  May  1959,  160  items,  mostly  raV 
materials  and  spare  parts,  on  the  second  quota  list  wen1 
freed  from  quota  control,  making  import  procedure  virtu 
ally  automatic.  The  third  quota,  of  August  1959,  provider 
for  $240  million  of  goods  consisting  of  $170  million  o; 
goods  subject  to  quotas,  $45  million  of  essential  good 
under  an  automatic  allocation  system,  and  $25  million  o 
liberalized  items  which  were  expanded  from  160  to  27' 
commodity  groups.  The  $170  million  of  quota  items  wa 
subdivided  into  $115  million  for  dollar  and  West  Europea! 
countries  and  $55  million  for  clearing  countries.  Th 
third  quota  included  many  items  of  a  consumer  natur, 
not  on  previous  lists,  including  about  $3  million 
for  automobiles,  the  first  authorized  automobile  import) 
in  a  very  long  time.  The  fourth  6-month  quota,  issued  i'i 
March  1960,  further  increased  the  automatic  and  libera 
ized  lists. 

Turkey  controls  imports  almost  entirely  for  balance-oi 
payments  reasons  and  is  expected  to  free  many  iten* 
from  controls  when  exchange  reserves  permit.  Items  cor 
trolled  for  other  than  balance-of-payments  reasons  ai 
mostly  those  under  traditional  state  monopoly  contro^ 
chiefly  tobacco  and  some  alcoholic  beverages,  and  thos 
reserved  to  state  trading,  mainly  grains  and  sugar, 
general  quota  controls  are  administered  on  a  nondis 
criminatory  basis,  though  imports  from  the  clearing  com 
tries  where  Turkey  has  funds  receive  special  attentio 
and  a  specific  allocation. 

United  Kingdom  2 

The  United  Kingdom  made  further  substantial  progres 
in  1959  in  carrying  out  its  program  of  progressively  r< 
laxing  restrictions  on  its  dollar  trade  and  with  the  late* 
dollar  liberalization  move  on  January  18,  1960,  virtuall 
eliminated  all  its  remaining  controls  on  dollar-area  good; 
More  than  90  percent  of  Britain's  dollar  trade,  based  o, 
1953  import  patterns,  has  now  been  freed  of  restriction 

By  the  end  of  1958  controls  had  been  removed  on  nearl 
all  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  industrial  chemicals  an 
allied  products,  most  industrial,  office,  and  agriculturt 
machinery,  and  other  equipment  for  industry.  Durin 
1959  two  major  moves  were  made  which  substantiall 
lessened  the  scope  of  discrimination  against  dollar  iD 
ports.  Licensing  restrictions  on  a  wide  range  of  dolla 
goods  were  removed  in  June,  and  the  import  quotas  whic 
had  been  open  only  to  goods  from  Western  Europe  wei> 
increased  and  opened  to  dollar  goods  beginning  in  196' 
In  November  a  further  large  group  of  consumer  good 
including  foodstuffs,  was  liberalized.     In  January  19^1 
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import  controls  on  tobacco  and  manufactures,  synthetic 
rubber,  and  transistors  were  removed. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  the  following  goods  are 
subject  to  control  when  imported  from  the  dollar  area 
but  have  been  liberalized  from  other  areas:  large  air- 
craft, alcoholic  beverages  other  than  whisky,  canned  fruit, 
bananas,  fresh  grapefruit,  orange  and  grapefruit  juice, 
pharmaceutical  products,  pork  and  pork  products,  and 
cigars. 

While  imports  of  these  items  continue  to  be  restricted, 
quotas  are  available  for  most  of  them  and  licenses  are 
freely  issued  within  the  total  quantities  permitted  under 
the  quotas.  There  is,  for  example,  a  yearly  quota  of  more 
than  $15  million  for  imports  of  canned  fruit  from  North 
America,  as  well  as  a  dollar  allocation  for  25,000  tons  of 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  pork  and  a  dollar  quota  of  $560,000 
for  pharmaceuticals. 

In  addition  to  the  discriminatory  controls  applied  only 
■to  dollar  imports,  the  following  restrictions  remain  on 
,United  Kingdom  imports  from  sources  other  than  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  Japan  (to  which  more  extensive 
.restrictions  apply)  : 

1  (a)  On  imports  from  all  areas,  including  the  sterling 
farea:  dyes  and  dyestuffs,  potatoes,  seeds,  sugar,  jute 
manufactures,  arms  and  ammunition,  radioactive  sub- 
stances, and  feathers. 

(b)  On  imports  from  all  areas,  except  the  sterling  area : 
>askets  and  basketware,  coal  and  coke,  apples  and  pears, 
vhole  hams,  and  milk  and  milk  products.  Out  of  this 
ip"oup,  U.S.  exporters  are  permitted  to  participate  in 
[uotas  for  Northern  Hemisphere  fresh  apples  valued  at 
ibout  $20  million  and  for  quotas  of  over  $5  million  for 
'resh  pears. 

Jnion  of  South  Africa  '- 

Since  1954  import  restrictions  in  most  cases  have  been 
pplied    in    a    nondiscriminatory    manner.      The    South 

African  import  control  system  has  been  progressively 
beralized  since  1954,  although  a  temporary  balance-of- 
ayments  setback  in  1958  caused  the  Government  to  re- 
rench  somewhat  during  1958-59.  A  moderate  relaxation 
f  the  restrictions  was  promulgated  for  1960. 

,  Under  the  revised  regulations  issued  in  May  1958,  as- 
jmbled  passenger  cars  with  an  f.o.b.  cost  of  over  SA£800 
$2,240)  continue  to  be  prohibited  and  certain  less  essen- 

'al  consumer  goods  are   subject  to   stricter  exchange 

[censing  quotas.  Otherwise,  the  South  African  import 
astern  is  relatively  liberal.  Many  goods  are  decontrolled 
itirely,  while  other  classes  of  goods  used  in  industry  are 

!  censed  on  a  basis  of  meeting  "full  reasonable  require- 

|ents."  Automobiles  and  parts  (except  for  assembled 
issenger  cars  over  SA£800)  are  licensed  freely  on  a 
isis  of  replacement  of  retail  sales.    Most  consumer  goods, 

wever,  remain  under  import  quota. 

ruguay  2 

Uruguay's  austerity  program,  the  consequence  of  a 
rious  foreign  exchange  shortage,  was  initiated  by  a  de- 
ee  on  March  28,  1957.  Considered  at  the  time  a  tempo- 
ry  expedient,   the  program  continued  in  effect  until 
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December  1959.  All  through  this  period  Uruguayan  im- 
ports were  limited  to  the  barest  essentials  and  preferential 
treatment  was  accorded  to  nations  having  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  Uruguay.  This  did  not  include  the 
United  States.  During  1959  the  Uruguayan  Export-Im- 
port Office  was  permitted  to  grant  exchange  permits  for 
goods  from  hard-currency  areas  only  upon  written  proof 
that  the  same  article  was  not  available  from  other 
markets. 

Uruguay  established  a  new  exchange  and  monetary  re- 
form law  effective  December  21,  1959.  Under  this  law  the 
buying  and  selling  rates  of  foreign  currency  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  market. 
Further,  the  law  states  that  restrictions  are  removed  on 
all  imports  except  nonessentials,  luxuries,  or  products 
competitive  with  certain  domestically  produced  articles. 
According  to  Government  circles,  it  is  intended  to  free 
foreign  trade  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  all  artificial 
restrictions  and  in  particular  to  remove  quantitative  con- 
trols on  trade. 

Although  Uruguay,  at  least  for  the  present,  maintains 
bilateral  payments  agreements  with  certain  European  and 
Latin  American  countries,  these  are  expected  to  play  a 
diminishing  role  in  Urguay's  trade  relations. 

The  West  Indies  and  Other  British  Caribbean  Ter- 
ritories - 

In  the  early  part  of  1959,  and  again  from  July  to  Octo- 
ber, the  federation  of  The  West  Indies  and  other  British 
territories  in  the  Caribbean  approved  measures  liberaliz- 
ing trade  with  United  States  and  other  dollar-area  coun- 
tries. These  steps  were  in  keeping  with  the  decisions 
made  at  the  Commonwealth  Conference  at  Montreal  in 
September  1958  and  followed  similar  actions  taken  by  the 
United  Kingdom  throughout  1959. 

The  liberalization  measures  permit  all  goods  from  the 
United  States  and  other  dollar-area  countries  to  be  im- 
ported under  open  general  license,  unless  they  are  among 
the  few  items  that  appear  in  schedules  of  exceptions. 
Bahamian  importers  must  still  obtain  individually  vali- 
dated import  licenses  for  all  shipments,  but  their  issuance 
is  now  a  formality  except  for  those  goods  still  subject  to 
quota  restrictions.  For  most  of  those  goods  still  under 
quotas,  however,  import  licenses  will  be  made  available 
liberally  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  according  to  the  Bahamas 
Import  Control  Office. 

The  federation,  composed  of  10  major  island  groups, 
has  not  yet  formed  a  customs  union  ;  therefore,  the  island 
governments  at  varying  times  individually  approved  the 
liberalization  measures,  which  differ  in  content  from  is- 
land to  island  depending  on  the  need  to  protect  local 
industry.  Included  in  the  schedules  of  exception  of  all 
of  the  unit  territories  of  the  federation  (except  Barbados, 
Jamaica,  and  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Anguilla)  is  a  group 
of  commodities  on  which  discriminatory  restrictions,  im- 
posed earlier  at  the  request  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
not  been  removed  as  yet.  This  group  includes  such  prod- 
ucts as  air-conditioning  and  refrigerating  equipment; 
lifting,  hauling,  and  transporting  equipment;  steel 
tubes;  oil  mining  machinery  and  pumps;  taps,  traps, 
and  valves.    Prospects  for  removal  in  1960  of  these  items 
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from  the  islands'  schedules  of  exceptions  should  be  good, 
in  view  of  their  liberalization  by  the  United  Kingdom  on 
November  9,  1959.  Two  additional  items,  rice  and  fats 
and  oils,  remain  under  control  in  all  of  the  islands  because 
of  regional  agreements  between  The  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana  that  prohibit  the  importation  of  these 
items  from  outside  the  area  unless  local  supplies  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  needs. 

Progress  in  liberalization  during  1959  removed  the  need 
for  continued  operation  of  the  British  West  Indies  Trade 
Liberalization  Plan  (Token  Import  Plan),  under  which, 
since  1950,  a  number  of  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  had  been  admitted  on  a  token  basis  and  a 
few  other  imports  under  open  general  license  by  British 
Caribbean  territories.  In  October  1959  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  termination  of  the  plan  on  January  1,  1960,  and 
consultation  "about  licensing  arrangements  for  products 
previously  covered  by  the  Plan  which  are  not  yet  liberal- 
ized on  the  understanding  that  access  generally  to  West 
Indian  markets  for  Canadian  and  United  States  exports 
of  these  products  will  be  on  terms  no  less  favorable  than 
in  the  past." 

Subsequent  liberalization  actions  were  taken  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1960,  by  Jamaica  and  on  January  9,  1960,  by 
British  Honduras.  The  Jamaica  measure  reduces  to  43 
the  number  of  commodity  groups  for  which  issuance  of 
specific  import  licenses  are  required  and  substitutes  a 
single  open  general  license  for  the  two  licenses — one 
applicable  to  imports  from  the  sterling  area  and  the  other 
to  the  nonsterling  area— that  were  in  effect  prior  to  this 
action.  The  British  Honduras  measure  removed  im- 
port controls  from  goods  in  all  but  10  commodity  groups. 

Venezuela  > 

Venezuelan  import  controls  are  effected  through  import 
duties  and  import  licensing.  The  licensing  system  was 
limited  to  a  moderate  list  of  items  until  new  regulations 
were  issued  on  July  7,  1959,  adding  several  agricultural 
items  and  certain  goods  covered  by  the  United  States- 
Venezuelan  bilateral  trade  agreement6  including  ciga- 
rettes, wheat  flour,  hams,  prepared  milk,  dietetic  foods, 
podded  vegetables,  fruit  juices,  and  copper  wire. 

On  November  20,  1959,  the  Venezuelan  Government 
added  an  extensive  list  of  manufactured  commodities 
considered  to  be  luxury  or  semiluxury  goods  to  the  pre- 
licensing  requirement,  including  several  additional  items 
which  were  covered  by  the  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States  (including  whisky,  radios,  television  sets, 
passenger  automobiles,  cameras,  unexposed  films,  phono- 
graphs, and  records) .  Venezuela  is  presently  experiencing 
an  unusual  balance-of-payments  deficit,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  announced  that  import  licensing  is  necessary 
for  the  better  use  of  national  income,  to  further  economic 
development,  and  to  limit  the  excessive  expenditures  on 
nonessential  products  that  have  been  draining  dollar 
reserves. 

On  December  10,  1959,  the  Venezuelan  Government  de- 
creed heavy  increases  in  import  duties,  as  high  as  100 


bolivares  (US$30)  per  gross  kilogram  plus  100  percent 
ad  valorem  for  some  items,  on  a  large  number  of  luxury  J 
and  semiluxury  goods.  The  greater  part  of  this  list  con-  I 
sisted  of  the  same  items  that  had  been  placed  under  I 
license  on  July  7  and  November  20,  and  it  was  announced  I 
that  the  increased  duties  replaced  the  licensing  require-  j 
ment.  The  items  covered  in  the  United  States-Venezuelan  I 
trade  agreement  were  not  included  in  this  tariff  increase  I 
and  remain  subject  to  the  prelicensing  requirement  previ-  J 
ously  imposed  by  the  resolutions  of  July  7  and  November 
20. 

Since  September  1959  the  Venezuelan  Government  has 
implemented  drastic  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
cigarettes,  in  support  of  the  local  industry.  Imports  of 
this  commodity,  which  is  covered  by  the  trade  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  are  being  progressively  reduced 
so  that  imports  are  expected  to  cease  in  the  near  future. 
Wheat  flour  importation  is  subject  to  licenses,  and  this 
has  been  justified  by  Venezuela  as  necessary  for  adherence 
to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  However,  in  a^ 
move  to  protect  the  growing  domestic  industry,  flour  im- 
ports into  Venezuela  have  been  drastically  reduced- 
through  a  systematic  reduction  of  the  number  of  licenses 
granted.  The  views  of  the  U.S.  Government  with  respect 
to  restrictive  measures  affecting  commodities  covered  by 
the  United  States-Venezuelan  trade  agreement  have  been 
made  known  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  Consulta- 
tions were  held  in  Caracas  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  1960.  The  consultations  did  not  involve  any 
revision  or  modification  of  the  existing  bilateral  trade 

■ 

agreement  but  were  limited  to  discussion  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  relaxing  Venezuelan  import  restrictions  on  goods 
traditionally  exported  by  the  United  States  to  Venezuela. 


U.S.  and  New  Zealand 
Hold  Air  Talks 

Press  release  266  dated  May  14,  for  release  May  16 

United  States  and  New  Zealand  aviation  delega- 
tions will  initiate  consultations  on  May  16,  1960, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  possible  modifica- 
tions to  the  United  States-New  Zealand  air  trans- 
port agreement.1  This  consultation  will  give  the 
two  Governments  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
operations  of  the  respective  airlines  under  this 
agreement,  which  was  originally  concluded  in  1946. 

The  New  Zealand  delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Bruce  Eae,  head  of  the  New  Zealand  Air  Depart- 
ment, while  the  U.S.  delegation  will  be  chaired  by 
Laurence  C.  Vass,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Trans- 
port and  Communications  of  the  Department  of 
State. 


;  54  Stat.  2375  and  TIAS  2565. 


61  Stat.  2453. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  India  Conclude  Agreement  Under  Food-f or- Peace  Program 


On  May  4  the  United  States  and  India  signed 
an  agreement  providing  for  the  sale  to  India  of 
$lfi76  million  worth  of  U.S.  wheat  and  rice  over  a 
t  4-year  period  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act    (P.L. 
480) .    Following  are  texts  of  a  White  House  an- 
■.  nouncement  and  statements  made  at  the  signing 
\  ceremony  by  President  Eisenhoxoer  and  Secretary 
'  Herter,  together  with  a  statement  by  Henry  Cabot 
■  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lodge  to  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Hammarskjold. 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  4 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
India  on  May  4  signed  an  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  the  sale  to  India  over  a  4-year  period  of 
16  million  metric  tons  (approximately  587  million 
bushels)  of  U.S.  wheat  and  1  million  metric  tons 
(approximately  22  million  bags)  of  U.S.  rice. 
(The  Government-owned  inventory  of  wheat  is 
presently  about  1,080  million  bushels.) 

This  agreement,  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
President's  food-f or-peace  program,1  will  mean, 
on  the  average,  the  shipment  of  more  than  a  ship- 
load of  wheat  for  each  day  for  4  years. 

For  these  commodities,  plus  some  ocean  trans- 
portation cost,  India  will  pay  the  United  States 
l$l,276  million  in  rupees  under  title  I  of  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  the  White  House 
Iby  President  Eisenhower  and  Indian  Minister  of 
iFood  and  Agriculture  S.  K.  Patil.  Present  at  the 
'■signing  were  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dillon, 
! Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  Under  Secre- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1,  1959,  p.  793 ; 
Vov.  9, 1959,  p.  672 ;  and  May  9,  1960,  p.  743. 
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tary  of  Agriculture  True  D.  Morse,  Ambassador 
M.  C.  Chagla  of  India,  and  Foocl-for-Peace  Co- 
ordinator Don  Paarlberg. 

This  is  the  fifth  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agree- 
ment to  be  signed  with  India.  The  first  agree- 
ment with  India  (and  the  largest  previous  agree- 
ment with  any  country)  was  signed  in  August 
1956  in  the  amount  of  $360.1  million.  Previous 
agreements  with  India  total  nearly  $1  billion  in 
value.  They  havo  provided  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  India's  grain  imports  during  the  past  3y2 
years,  as  well  as  substantial  amounts  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  dairy  products.  However,  in  the  case 
of  both  wheat  and  rice,  measures  have  always  been 
taken  to  assure  usual  imports  from  free-world 
sources. 

The  new  agreement  is  unique  in  these  respects : 

It  is  almost  four  times  as  large  as  any  agree- 
ment previously  signed  with  any  country  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program  in  1954. 

It  is  the  first  agreement  to  span  a  period  of 
4  years. 

It  is  the  first  agreement  specifically  designed  to 
help  a  country  in  establishing  substantial  food  re- 
serves ;  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  and  all  of  the  rice 
will  be  available  for  such  purpose.  The  stock- 
piling feature  of  the  agreement  will  provide  India 
with  147  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  22  million 
bags  of  rice  over  the  4-year  period  for  reserve 
purposes. 

One-fourth  of  the  amount  of  financing  in  the 
new  agreement  ($319  million)  will  be  made  avail- 
able immediately  to  finance  the  first  year's  ship- 
ments of  147  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  5.5  mil- 
lion bags  of  rice.  The  rate  and  manner  in  which 
the  remaining  quantities  will  be  shipped  will  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Governments  after  January  1, 
1961,  and  will  be  subject  to  review  annually 
thereafter. 
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Of  the  rupees  to  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  payment  for  these  commodities,  $1,076 
million  will  be  made  available  to  the  Government 
of  India  for  economic  development  projects 
(one-half  as  loans,  one-half  as  grants).  The 
remaining  $200  million  will  be  used  to  pay  U.S. 
expenses  abroad  and  to  finance  other  U.S.  agency 
programs  including  development  of  foreign  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

The  new  agreement,  reinforced  by  previous 
agreements,  is  expected  to  contribute  to  India's 
progress  by  (1)  substantially  increasing  India's 
short  food  supply,  (2)  helping  to  control  rising 
costs  of  food,  and  (3)  giving  tangible  support 
to  the  financing  of  India's  development  projects. 

The  commodity  composition  of  the  new  4-year 
agreement  is: 

Commodity  Millions 

Wheat    (587  million  bushels) $965 

Rice  (22  million  bags) 116 

Ocean  transportation    (estimated) 195 

Total    1,276 

Sales  of  the  commodities  will  be  made  by  U.S. 
private  traders.  Purchase  authorizations  will  be 
announced  later. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  4 

This  is  a  ceremony,  Mr.  Ambassador  and  Min- 
ister Patil,  in  which  I  am  both  honored  and  de- 
lighted to  participate.  The  agreement  that  we 
have  just  signed  is  a  practical  application  of  the 
term  "food  for  peace."  In  a  world  marked  too 
often  by  fears  and  distrust,  it  warms  my  heart  to 
take  part  in  an  event  which  is  the  product  of 
mutual  respect  and  ever-growing  friendship. 

When  I  was  in  your  country  last  December,2  I 
caught  the  spirit  of  progress  that  abounds  in  the 
new  India.  What  we  can  do  to  lend  encourage- 
ment, to  lend  a  helping  hand,  we  are  most  happy 
to  do. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  day — it  was  Decem- 
ber 11 — when  I  was  in  New  Delhi  at  the  opening 
of  the  great  World  Agriculture  Fair.  I  recall 
the  words  of  your  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nehru, 
when  he  said  that  "in  this  world  today,  the  call  is 
for  ever  greater  cooperation  between  individuals, 
between  groups,  between  nations." 


When  Mr.  Nehru  spoke  of  cooperation,  he  was 
speaking  of  true  cooperation,  joint  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  common  good.  What  we  are  observing 
here  today  is  the  signing  of  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment, freely  entered  into  by  each  nation,  pledged 
by  each  of  us  as  equal  partners  in  the  world 
community. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  by  far  the  largest  of  such 
agreements  entered  into  by  our  two  nations.  By 
terms  of  these  agreements,  587  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  22  million  bags  of  rice,  to  be  paid  in 
rupees,  will  be  moved  to  India  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod. We  are  fortunate  in  having  this  means  of 
sharing  our  abundance. 

India  is  going  forward  with  a  zeal  and  deter- 
mination that  commands  our  unreserved  admira- 
tion and  respect.  Its  people  are  successfully 
embarked  on  the  road  to  improved  economic  well- 
being  in  freedom. 

The  food  that  we  make  available  under  our  spe- 
cial programs  today  will  be  reflected  in  India's 
accelerated  progress  tomorrow.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  "food  for  peace." 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 


2  Ibid.,  Jan.  11, 1960,  p.  46. 
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Press  release  240  dated  May  4 

The  tremendous  scope  of  this  agreement  with 
India  is  indicated  in  the  statistics  which  have  been 
released  with  its  signing.  It  is  not  only  the 
largest  agreement  ever  concluded  with  India  but 
is  the  largest  single  title  I  transaction  negotiated 
since  the  Public  Law  480  program  was  established 
in  1954. 

This  agreement  deals  with  food ;  and  food  is  a 
very  practical  factor  in  international  relations,  as 
it  is  in  family  life.  It  provides  one  of  the  most 
genuine  links  between  human  beings,  the  will  to 
help  others. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  this  human  side  of 
the  agreement  with  India.  We  might  also  well 
recall  the  words  that  he  spoke  at  the  opening  of 
the  World  Agriculture  Fair  at  New  Delhi : 

Today  we  have  the  scientific  capacity  to  abolish  from 
the  world  at  least  this  one  evil;  we  can  eliminate  the 
hunger  that  emaciates  the  bodies  of  children,  that  scars 
the  souls  of  their  parents,  that  stirs  the  passions  of  those 
who  toil  endlessly  and  earn  only  scraps. 

Men,  right  now,  possess  the  knowledge  and  resources  for 
a  successful  worldwide  war  against  hunger — the  sort  of 
war  that  dignifies  and  exalts  human  beings. 

I  devoutly  hope  that  the  time  is  not  too  distant 
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when  this  type  of  war — the  war  on  hunger  which 
the  President  referred  to,  along  with  the  war  on 
disease,  poverty,  and  ignorance — is  the  only  kind 
we  know.  Some  may  call  this  impractical,  but 
this,  I  suppose,  has  been  said  of  the  great  ideas  of 
man  since  the  beginning  of  time.  In  the  end  it 
was  the  ideas  and  not  the  doubters  who  survived. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  LODGE 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3394  dated  May  4 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold  the  signature  in  Washington  to- 
day of  an  agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
India  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
sale  of  17  million  tons  of  foodstuff  to  India  in 
the  next  4  years.  This  includes  16  million  tons 
of  wheat  and  1  million  tons  of  rice.  It  is  a  major 
part  of  President  Eisenhower's  food-for-peace 
program.  It  means  more  than  a  boatload  of  food 
a  day  for  4  years. 

For  years  there  has  been  frustration  at  the 
spectacle  of  rotting  and  wasting  food  in  some 
countries  and  starvation  in  others.  Here  is  an 
attempt — perhaps  the  boldest  of  its  kind  ever 
made — to  bring  surplus  food  to  hungry  people. 

It  is  confirmation  of  something  which  we  have 
long  known:  that  the  main  trouble  in  the  world 
is  not  overproduction  but  underconsumption. 
Surely  if  every  child  in  the  world  could  eat  to  his 
heart's  content,  he  would  be  healthier  and  hap- 
pier, and  we  would  not  have  any  problem  with 
a  food  surplus. 

This  agreement  with  India  is  full  of  hope  for 
the  future,  both  for  consumers  and  producers. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  can 
take  pride  in  it. 


LETTER  TO  U.N.  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3395 

Mat  4,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General:  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you,  pursuant  to  Resolution  685  (XXVI)  of  the 
[Economic  and  Social  Council  and  1316  (XIII)  3  of  the 
jGeneral  Assembly,  that  today  in  Washington  the  Gov- 
ernments of  India  and  the  United  States  of  America  are 
jsigning  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  17  million  tons  of 
i  foodstuffs  to  India  over  the  next  four  years. 
j    Today's   agreement   is    three   times    larger    than    any 


previous  program  of  this  type.  It  involves  16  million  tons 
of  wheat  and  one  million  tons  of  rice  from  United  States 
reserves,  more  than  a  boat-load  of  food  a  day  for  the 
next  four  years.  It  is  a  major  component  of  President 
Eisenhower's  Food-for-Peace  Program. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  my  country's  deep  and 
abiding  concern  with  the  needs  of  hungry  people.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  in  his  Food-for-Peace  Program,  is  seek- 
ing practical  means  of  using  the  various  agricultural 
surpluses  of  each  surplus-producing  nation,  as  he  has 
stated,  "in  the  interest  of  re-enforcing  peace  and  the 
well-being  of  free  people  throughout  the  world — in  short, 
using  food  for  peace."  4 

More  than  one-fourth  (4  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
one  million  tons  of  rice)  of  the  food  involved  in  the  agree- 
ment is  intended  for  use  in  building  a  national  food 
reserve  in  India.  This  is  a  major  step  by  the  United 
States  in  consonance  with  the  objectives  outlined  in 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1025  (XI)  and  Resolution 
685  (XXVI)  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which 
encourages  governments  in  food  surplus  countries  to 
assist  less  favored  countries  in  establishing  food  reserves 
for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  To  meet  emergency  situations ; 

(b)  To  prevent  excessive  price  increases  arising  as 
a  result  of  a  failure  in  local  food  supplies ; 

(c)  To  prevent  excessive  price  increases  resulting 
from  increased  demand  due  to  economic  development 
programs,  thus  facilitating  the  economic  development  of 
less  developed  countries. 

In  line  with  further  recommendations  in  the  afore- 
mentioned resolutions,  the  United  States  Government  has 
consulted  with  other  major  food-exporting  nations.  In 
particular,  it  has  consulted  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada 
and  France,  which  together  with  the  United  States  form 
the  Wheat  Utilization  Committee  established  to  promote 
the  Food-for-Peace  Program.  Care  has  been  taken  to 
consider  the  interests  of  food-exporting  countries  and  to 
ensure  conformity  with  the  principles  of  surplus  disposal 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  particularly  the  need  to  avoid  harmful  inter- 
ference with  normal  marketing  and  to  ensure  that  the  use 
of  food  reserves  will  result  in  genuine  additional  con- 
sumption. For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  pro- 
gram's importance  to  the  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign 
launched  by  FAO,6  the  Director  General  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  is  being  fully  informed. 

The  agreement  will  also  serve  to  give  effect  to  another 
important  United  Nations  action,  i.e.,  Resolution  1316 
(XIII)  which  "calls  upon  Member  States  to  undertake  a 
review  of  accomplishments  to  date  and,  in  the  light  of 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  41. 
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*  For  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  special  message  to 
Congress  on  agriculture,  see  H.  Doc.  59,  86th  Cong.,  1st 
sess. 

6  For  a  report  by  Clarence  L.  Miller,  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
10th  session  of  FAO,  Oct.  31-Nov.  20,  1959,  together  with 
his  statement  and  text  of  a  resolution  on  the  freedom- 
from-hunger  campaign,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1960, 
p.  88. 
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this  review,  to  chart  their  future  courses  of  cooperative 
action  relating  to  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  further  impetus  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  less  developed  countries." 

Taking  into  account  the  balance  of  payments  position 
of  the  Government  of  India,  a  major  part  of  the  food  will 
be  sold  for  Indian  currency.  Some  80  to  85  percent  of 
the  proceeds  will  then  be  used  for  development  loans  and 
grants  which  will  promote  the  economic  growth  of  India. 
The  amount  available  for  such  loans  and  grants  will  be 
almost  one  billion  dollars.  In  this  way  Indian  develop- 
ment plans  will  receive  two-fold  assistance  of  major  pro- 
portions.  The  loans  will  provide  development  capital, 
while  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  will  prevent  excessive  price 
increases  which  might  jeopardize  economic  development 
in  India. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  conven- 
tion on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591).    Done 
at  Montreal  June  14,  1954.    Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber^, 1956.    TIAS  3756. 
Ratification  deposited:  Sudan,  April  8,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1960 ;  for  the  United  States  April 
29, 1960. 
Signatures:  Japan  and  Union  of  South  Africa,  March 

30, 1960. 
Confirmation  of  signature  deposited:  Federal  Republic 

of  Germany,  April  1, 1960. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  relating  to  a  weapons  production  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels  April  6  and 
22, 1960.    Entered  into  force  April  22, 1960. 

Agreement  concerning  a  special  program  of  facilities  as- 
sistance. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels 
November  23,  1954.  Entered  into  force  November  23, 
1954.    TIAS  3102. 

Terminated:  April  22,  1960  (superseded  by  exchange  of 
notes  April  6  and  22, 1960,  supra). 

Finland 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  March  23,  1960  (TIAS  4443).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Helsinki  May  6,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  May  6,  1960. 

Guatemala 

Agreement  providing  a  grant  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of 
certain  nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and 


materials.    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Guatemala 
April  7  and  23,  1960.    Entered  into  force  April  23,  1960. 

Japan 

Protocol  supplementing  convention  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  of  April  16, 1954,  as  amended 
(TIAS  3176  and  3901).  Signed  at  Tokyo  May  7,  1960. 
Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 

Saint  Christopher  Nevis  and  Angutlla 

Convention  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money  orders. 
Signed  at  Basseterre,  Saint  Kitts,  June  27,  1959,  and  at 
Washington  September  14, 1959. 
Entered  into  force:  February  1, 1960. 

Turkey 

Agreement  relating  to  a  weapons  production  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ankara  March  2, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  March  2, 1960. 

Agreement  relating  to  a  special  program  of  facilities  as- 
sistance. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  and  an  aide 
memoire  signed  at  Ankara  April  25,  1955.  Entered 
into  force  April  25, 1955.  TIAS  3243. 
Terminated:  March  2,  1960  (superseded  by  exchange  of 
notes  March  2, 1960,  supra ) . 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Discussions  on  Nuclear  Research  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  11 
(press  release  259)  that  the  following  would  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  discussions,  held  in 
connection  with  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,  relat- 
ing to  the  research  program  to  improve  the  capa- 
bility of  detecting  and  identifying  underground 
nuclear  explosions,  beginning  at  Geneva  on  May 
11: 

Frank  Press,  chairman.  Director,  Seismological  Labora- 
tory, California  Institute  of  Technology 

Carl  F.  Rommy,  Assistant  Technical  Director,  Office  of 
Atomic  Energy,  Department  of  Defense 

Carlton  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Director,  Nuclear  Research 
and  Reliability,  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
Department  of  Defense 

Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Associate  Director,  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory,  University  of  California 

Spurgeon  M.  Kenny,  Jr.,  Technical  Assistant,  Office  of  the 
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Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and 
Technology 

Richard  Latter,  Chief,  Physics  Division,  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Robert  C.  Scheid,  Department  of  Defense 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  12 
(press  release  261)  the  composition  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  which  will  convene  at  Lon- 
don May  17. 

Vice  Adm.  Alfred  C.  Richmond,  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  delegation,  assisted  by  Robert  T.  Merrill, 
chief  of  the  Shipping  Division,  Department  of 
State,  who  will  serve  as  vice  chairman.1 

The  collision  of  the  liners  Andrea  Doria  and 
Stockholm  in  July  1956  prompted  a  worldwide  re- 
view of  ship  construction  standards,  operating 
procedures,  and  rules  for  prevention  of  collision. 
After  an  analysis  of  the  disaster,  the  Coast  Guard 
was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
act  as  the  initiating  and  coordinating  agency  for 
possible  revision  of  the  1948  safety-of-life-at-sea 
convention.2  Detailed  studies  on  the  subject  have 
been  conducted  over  the  past  2  years  by  a  group, 
headed  by  Admiral  Richmond,  representing  ship- 
builders, ship  operators,  marine  underwriters, 
labor  unions,  port  authorities,  professional  socie- 
ties, and  trade  associations,  as  well  as  Government 
agencies. 

The  first  safety-at-sea  conference  was  held  in 
1914,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Titanic  disaster. 
En  1929  a  second  safety-at-sea  conference  met  in 
London.  The  present  convention,  in  force  since 
November  1952,  is  the  product  of  a  2-month  con- 
ference held  at  London  in  1948.  The  Conference 
will  revise  this  latter  convention  and  also  consider 
possible  revision  of  the  International  Regulations 
for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,3  which  came  into 
force  January  1, 1954. 

It  is  expected  that  representatives  from  most  of 
the  50  countries  which  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate will  attend  the  Conference,  which  will  be 
I  in  session  for  a  month. 


1  For  a  list  of  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see 
iress  release  261. 

'  3  UST  3450  and  7  UST  1080. 
I    '4  UST  2956. 


Redelegation  of  Certain  Functions 
Under  Mutual  Security  Act 

Administration  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and 
Redelegation  of  Certain  Related  Functions  1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Delegation  of 
Authority  No.  85,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  There  are  redelegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  all  the  functions 
delegated  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  by  sections 
2a(6),  2a(7),  2a(8),  2a(10),  2a(ll),  and  2a(12)  of  Dele- 
gation of  Authority  No.  85,  with  the  exception  of  the 
function  of  determining  the  personnel  necessary  in  the 
Department  of  State,  other  than  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  under  section  527(a)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Act")  and  the  functions  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951. 

2.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  shall  determine  the 
number  of  personnel  in  the  operating  agencies  to  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rates  authorized  by  section  527  ( b )  of  the 
Act. 

3.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  shall  approve  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  used  by  the  operating  agencies  for 
the  purposes  authorized  by  sections  537(a)  (6)  and  537 
(a)  (8)  of  the  Act. 

4.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  shall  approve  any 
agreement,  or  resolve  any  disagreement,  between  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  with  regard  to  their  respective  use  of 
foreign  currencies  under  section  104(g)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

5.  For  purposes  of  sections  106(a)(2)  and  106(c)  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10575,2  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  successor  of  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

6.  The  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration may,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  law,  dele- 
gate or  assign  any  of  his  functions  to  his  subordinates  and 
authorize  any  of  his  subordinates  to  whom  functions  are 
so  delegated  or  assigned  successively  to  redelegate  or 
reassign  any  of  such  functions.  The  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  or  his  designees 
may  from  time  to  time,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  law, 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  any  functions  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  or  the  Director  or 
agencies,  officers,  or  employees  thereof. 

7.  The  records,  property,  personnel,  positions,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 


1  Departmental  Reg.  168 ;  25  Fed.  Reg.  3682. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13,  1954,  p.  914. 
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transferred  to  the  Department  of  State  by  section  302 
of  Executive  Order  10610 3  shall  continue  to  be  placed 
in  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 

8.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  1  of  this  Redelegation 
of  Authority,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  may  at  any 
time  exercise  any  function  redelegated  to  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  by  this 
Redelegation  of  Authority. 

9.  Any  reference  in  this  Redelegation  of  Authority  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  or  to  any  other  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  such  Act  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  and  any  reference  herein  to  any  Executive 
Order  or  Order  delegating  functions  thereunder  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  such  Order  as  amended  from 
time  to  time. 

10.  This  Redelegation  of  Authority  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  its  signature. 


Dated :   April  12,  1960. 


Douglas  Dillon, 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 


Appointments 

Jack  Bennett  as  ICA  Regional  Director  for  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia,  effective  May  2.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  245  dated 
May  5.) 
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requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  Ceylon.  TIAS 
4376.     5  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ceylon,  amending  agreement  of  November  17,  1952.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Colombo  July  29  and  October 
7,  1959.     Entered  into  force  October  7,  1959. 

Weather  Stations — Cooperative  Program  on  Curacao  and 
St.  Martin  Islands.    TIAS  4377.     3  pp.     54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Netherlands,  extending  agreement  of  August  6  and  16, 
1956,  as  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  The 
Hague  July  21  and  October  10,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
October  10,  1958.  Operative  retroactively  September  12, 
1958. 

Exchange  of  Commodities  and  Sale  of  Grain.  TIAS  4378. 
3  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey,  amending  agreement  of  November  15,  1954,  as 


For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  30, 1955,  p. 


supplemented.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ankara 
December  10,  1959.  Entered  into  force  December  10, 
1959. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  TIAS  4384. 
7  pp.     104- 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Israel  to  agree- 
ment of  October  30,  1947.  Done  at  Geneva  May  29,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Israel  December  19, 1959. 

Military  Bases  in  the  Philippines — Relinquishment  of 
Olongapo  and  Adjacent  Areas.  TIAS  4388.  20  pp.  15<*. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Manila  December  7,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
December  7,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4391.     10  pp. 

lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

Turkey.     Signed  at  Ankara  December  22,  1959.    Entered 

into  force  December  22,  1959.     With  exchange  of  notes. 

Technical  Cooperation  Program  for  Trust  Territory  of 
Somaliland  Under  Italian  Administration.  TIAS  4392., 
3  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy,  amending  agreement  of  June  28,  1954.  Exchange, 
of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  December  24,  1959.  Entered 
into  force  December  24, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  4393.   2  pp.   50. ' 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  amending  agreement  of  June  30,  1959. : 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Seoul  October  12  and  De- 
cember 11,  1959.     Entered  into  force  December  11,  1959. 

Radio  Communications  Between  Amateur  Stations  on 
Behalf  of  Third  Parties.  TIAS  4394.  4  pp.  54. 
Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Venezuela.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Caracas  No- 
vember 12,  1959.     Entered  into  force  December  12,  1959. 

Uranium  Reconnaissance.  TIAS  4396.  3  pp.  54. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile,  extending  agreement  of  April  10  and  20,  1956.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Santiago  November  18  and 
December  18,  1959.  Entered  into  force  December  18, 
1959.     Operative  retroactively  September  26,  1959. 

Commission  for  Educational  Exchange.   TIAS  4398.  3  pp. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

Peru,  modifying  agreement  of  May  3,  1956,  as  amended. 

Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  December  18  and 

21,  1959.     Entered  into  force  December  21,  1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4400.  3  pp.  54. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  amending  agreement  of  November  13,  1959,  as  sup- 
plemented. Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington 
January  8,  1960.    Entered  into  force  January  8,  1960. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4402. 
9  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Austria,  superseding  agreement  of  June  8,  1956.  Signed 
at  Washington  July  22,  1959.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 25,  1960. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4407. 
7  pp.     104- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Israel,  amending  agreement  of  July  12,  1955.  Signed  at 
Washington  August  20,  1959.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 28,  1960. 
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*253 

5/9 

Cultural  exchange  (Latin  America). 

254 

5/9 

Herter :    downing    of    U.S.    plane    in 
U.S.S.R.    (printed   in   Bulletin   of 
May  23). 

*255 

5/10 

Educational  exchange. 

256 

5/11 

Arrival  of  millionth  migrant. 

t257 

5/11 

Thayer:  Adult  Education  Association, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

258 

5/11 

Dillon :  N.J.  Business  Conference,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

259 

5/11 

Delegation  to  Geneva  talks  on  nuclear 
research  program    (rewrite). 

*260 

5/11 

Cultural  exchange  (Mali). 

261 

5/12 

Delegation  to  International  Conference 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  (rewrite). 

262 

5/12 

Note  to  U.S.S.R.  on  plane  incident. 

t263 

5/13 

Delegation  to  16th  session  of  GATT 
(rewrite). 

t264 

5/13 

Dillon :  statement  on  mutual  security 
before  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

265 

5/14 

Herter:  letter  on  anniversary  of  Aus- 
trian independence. 

266 

5/14 

Aviation  talks  with  New  Zealand. 

267 

5/14 

Statement    on    rejection    of    Cuban 
charges. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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A  new  release  in  the  Background  series  .  .  . 


Republic  of  the  Philippines 


State 


The  challenges  and  achievements  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  since  its  independence  in  1946  are  discussed  in  the 
framework  of  its  economic,  social,  and  political  history  in  a  new 
Background  pamphlet  just  published  by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  19-page  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  maps  and  photo- 
graphs, describes  the  land  and  people,  government,  politics,  and 
economy  of  the  Philippines,  and  briefly  outlines  United  States- 
Philippines  ties  in  such  areas  as  mutual  defense,  trade,  and  cul- 
tural relations. 


Publication  6940 


20  cents 
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Order  Form 

Please  send  me copies  of  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

To:     Sttpt.  of  Documents 
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Office  of  Public  Services,  Bureau  of 
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President  Eisenhower  Reports  to  the  Nation 
(Collapse  of  Summit  Conference) 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower  '■ 


My  fellow  Americans:  Tonight  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  remarkable  events  last  week 
in  Paris,  and  their  meaning  to  our  future. 

First,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  you,  and  to  representatives  in  Congress, 
who  sent  me  messages  of  encouragement  and  sup- 
port while  I  was  in  Paris,  and  later  upon  my 
return  to  Washington.  Your  messages  clearly 
revealed  your  abiding  loyalty  to  America's  great 
purpose— that  of  pursuing,  from  a  position  of 
spiritual,  moral,  and  material  strength— a  lasting 
)eace  with  justice. 

You  recall,  of  course,  why  I  went  to  Paris  10 
lays  ago. 

Last  summer  and  fall  I  had  many  conversations 
vith  world  leaders;  some  of  these  were  with 
Chairman  Khrushchev,  here  in  America.2  Over 
hose  months  a  small  improvement  in  relations 
>etween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  seemed 
liscernible.  A  possibility  developed  that  the  So- 
viet leaders  might  at  last  be  ready  for  serious 
alks  about  our  most  persistent  problems— those 
f  disarmament,  mutual  inspection,  atomic  con- 
rol,  and  Germany,  including  Berlin. 
^  To  explore  that  possibility,  our  own  and  the 
British  and  French  leaders  met  together,  and 
.iter  we  agreed,  with  the  Soviet  leaders,  to  gather 
11  Paris  on  May  16. 

Of  course  we  had  no  indication  or  thought  that 
lasic  Soviet  policies  had  turned  about.  But 
!  hen  there  is  even  the  slightest  chance  of  strength- 
jung  peace,  there  can  be  no  higher  obligation 
jian  to  pursue  it. 

| 'Delivered  by  television  and  radio  on  May  25  (White 
(°use  press  release ;  as  delivered) . 
'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12, 1959,  p.  499. 
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Nor  had  our  own  policies  changed.  We  did 
hope  to  make  some  progress  in  a  summit  meeting, 
unpromising  though  previous  experiences  had 
been.  But  as  we  made  preparations  for  this  meet- 
ing, we  did  not  drop  our  guard  nor  relax  our 
vigilance. 

Our  safety,  and  that  of  the  free  world,  demand, 
of  course,  effective  systems  for  gathering  informa- 
tion about  the  military  capabilities  of  other  pow- 
erful nations,  especially  those  that  make  a  fetish 
of  secrecy.  This  involves  many  techniques  and 
methods.  In  these  times  of  vast  military  ma- 
chines and  nuclear-tipped  missiles,  the  ferreting 
out  of  this  information  is  indispensable  to  free- 
world  security. 

This  has  long  been  one  of  my  most  serious 
preoccupations.  It  is  part  of  my  grave  responsi- 
bility, within  the  overall  problem  of  protecting 
the  American  people,  to  guard  ourselves  and  our 
allies  against  surprise  attack. 

During  the  period  leading  up  to  World  War  II 
we  learned  from  bitter  experience  the  imperative 
necessity  of  a  continuous  gathering  of  intelligence 
information,  the  maintenance  of  military  com- 
munications and  contact,  and  alertness  of 
command. 

An  additional  word  seems  appropriate  about 
this  matter  of  communications  and  command. 
While  the  Secretary  of  Defense  [Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.]  and  I  were  in  Paris,  we  were,  of 
course,  away  from  our  normal  command  posts. 
He  recommended  that  under  the  circumstances 
we  test  the  continuing  readiness  of  our  military 
communications.  I  personally  approved.  Such 
tests  are  valuable  and  will  be  frequently 
repeated  in  the  future. 
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Moreover,  as  President,  charged  by  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  conduct  of  America's  foreign  re- 
lations, and  as  Commander  in  Chief,  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  operations  and  activities 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  their  supporting  serv- 
ices, I  take  full  responsibility  for  approving  all 
the  various  programs  undertaken  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  secure  and  evaluate  military  intelligence. 
It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  one  of  these  intel- 
ligence programs  that  the  widely  publicized  U-2 
incident  occurred.3 

Aerial  photography  has  been  one  of  many 
methods  we  have  used  to  keep  ourselves  and  the 
free  world  abreast  of  major  Soviet  military  de- 
velopments. The  usefulness  of  this  work  has  been 
well  established  through  4  years  of  effort.  The 
Soviets  were  well  aware  of  it.  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev has  stated  that  he  became  aware  of  these 
flights  several  years  ago.  Only  last  week,  in  his 
Paris  press  conference,  Chairman  Khrushchev 
confirmed  that  he  knew  of  these  flights  when  he 
visited  the  United  States  last  September. 

Incidentally,  this  raises  the  natural  question- 
why  all  the  furor  concerning  one  particular  flight  ? 
He  did  not,  when  in  America  last  September, 
charge  that  these  flights  were  any  threat  to  Soviet 
safety.  He  did  not  then  see  any  reason  to  refuse 
to  confer  with  American  representatives. 

This  he  did  only  about  the  flight  that  unfor- 
tunately failed,  on  May  1,  far  inside  Russia. 

Now,  two  questions  have  been  raised  about  this 
particular  flight:  first,  as  to  its  timing,  consider- 
ing the  imminence  of  the  summit  meeting;  second, 
our  initial  statements  when  we  learned  the  flight 
had  failed. 

As  to  the  timing,  the  question  was  really 
whether  to  halt  the  program  and  thus  forgo  the 
gathering  of  important  information  that  was  es- 
sential and  that  was  likely  to  be  unavailable  at  a 
later  date.  The  decision  was  that  the  program 
should  not  be  halted. 

The  plain  truth  is  this :  When  a  nation  needs  in- 
telligence activity,  there  is  no  time  when  vigilance 
can  be  relaxed.  Incidentally,  from  Pearl  Harbor 
we  learned  that  even  negotiation  itself  can  be  used 
to  conceal  preparations  for  a  surprise  attack. 

Next,  as  to  our  Government's  initial  statement 
about  the  flight,  this  was  issued  to  protect  the 
pilot,  his  mission,  and  our  intelligence  processes, 


at  a  time  when  the  true  facts  were  still  undeter- 
mined. 

Our  first  information  about  the  failure  of  this 
mission  did  not  disclose  whether  the  pilot  was  still 
alive,  was  trying  to  escape,  was  avoiding  inter-  I 
rogation,  or  whether  both  plane  and  pilot  had  been  j 
destroyed.  Protection  of  our  intelligence  system 
and  the  pilot,  and  concealment  of  the  plane's  mis- 
sion, seemed  imperative.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  over  a  long  period  these  flights  had  given  us 
information  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Nation's  security.  In  fact,  their  success  has  been 
nothing  short  of  remarkable. 

For  these  reasons,  what  is  known  in  intelligence 
circles  as  a  "covering  statement"  was  issued.  It 
was  issued  on  assumptions  that  were  later  proved 
incorrect.  Consequently,  when  later  the  status  of  , 
the  pilot  was  definitely  established  and  there  was 
no  further  possibility  of  avoiding  exposure  of  the  J 
project,  the  factual  details  were  set  forth. 

I  then  made  two  facts  clear  to  the  public :  First, 
our  program  of  aerial  reconnaissance  had  been 
undertaken  with  my  approval;  second,  this  Gov- 
ernment is  compelled  to  keep  abreast,  by  one 
means  or  another,  of  military  activities  of  the 
Soviets,  just  as  their  Government  has  for  years 
engaged  in  espionage  activities  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  Our  necessity  to  proceed 
with  such  activities  was  also  asserted  by  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who,  however,  had  been  careful — 
as  was  I — not  to  say  that  these  particular  flights 
would  be  continued. 

In  fact,  before  leaving  Washington  I  had  di- 
rected that  these  U-2  flights  be  stopped.  Clearly 
their  usefulness  was  impaired.  Moreover,  con- 
tinuing this  particular  activity  in  these  new  cir- 
cumstances could  not  but  complicate  the  relations 
of  certain  of  our  allies  with  the  Soviets.  And 
of  course,  new  techniques,  other  than  aircraft,  are 
constantly  being  developed. 

Now  I  wanted  no  public  announcement  of  this 
decision  until  I  could  personally  disclose  it  at  the 
summit  meeting  in  conjunction  with  certain  pro- 
posals I  had  prepared  for  the  conference. 

At  my  first  Paris  meeting  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev,4 and  before  his  tirade  was  made  public,  I 
informed  him  of  this  discontinuance  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  constructive  proposals  I  planned  to 


'For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  23,  1960,  p.  816,  and 
May  30, 1960,  p.  851. 
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*  For  texts  of  statements  made  by  President  Eisenhower 
at  Paris  and  upon  his  return  to  Washington,  together 
with  a  French-U.K.-U.S.  communique  of  May  17,  see  p.  904. 
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make.  These  contemplated  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  aerial  surveillance  operated  by  the 
United  Nations. 

The  day  before  the  first  scheduled  meeting,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  advised  President  de  Gaulle  and 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  that  he  would  make 
certain  demands  upon  the  United  States  as  a  pre- 
condition for  beginning  a  summit  conference. 

Although  the  United  States  was  the  only  power 
against  which  he  expressed  his  displeasure,  he  did 
not  communicate  this  information  to  me.  I  was, 
of  course,  informed  by  our  allies. 

At  the  four-power  meeting  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  demanded  of  the  United  States  four 
things:  first,  condemnation  of  U-2  flights  as  a 
method  of  espionage ;  second,  assurance  that  they 
would  not  be  continued;  third,  a  public  apology 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States;  and,  fourth,  pun- 
ishment of  all  those  who  had  any  responsibility 
respecting  this  particular  mission. 

I  replied  by  advising  the  Soviet  leader  that  I 
had,  during  the  previous  week,  stopped  these 
flights  and  that  they  would  not  be  resumed.  I 
offered  also  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  in  per- 
sonal meetings,  while  the  regular  business  of  the 
summit  might  proceed.  Obviously,  I  would  not 
respond  to  his  extreme  demands.  He  knew,  of 
course,  by  holding  to  those  demands  the  Soviet 
Union  was  scuttling  the  summit  conference. 

In  torpedoing  the  conference,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
claimed  that  he  acted  as  the  result  of  his  own  high 
moral  indignation  over  alleged  American  acts  of 
iggression.  As  I  said  earlier,  he  had  known  of 
these  flights  for  a  long  time.  It  is  apparent  that 
die  Soviets  had  decided  even  before  the  Soviet 
delegation  left  Moscow  that  my  trip  to  the  Soviet 
,[Jnion  should  be  canceled  and  that  nothing  con- 
structive from  their  viewpoint  would  come  out  of 
die  summit  conference. 

In  evaluating  the  results,  however,  I  think  we 
nust  not  write  the  record  all  in  red  ink.  There 
ire  several  things  to  be  written  in  the  black.  Per- 
laps  the  Soviet  action  has  turned  the  clock  back 
jn  some  measure,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  did  not  go  beyond  invective — a  time- 
jvorn  Soviet  device  to  achieve  an  immediate 
objective,  in  this  case,  the  wrecking  of  the 
Conference. 

|  On  our  side,  at  Paris,  we  demonstrated  once 
Mgain  America's  willingness,  and  that  of  her  al- 
ias, always  to  go  the  extra  mile  in  behalf  of  peace. 
Once  again  Soviet  intransigence  reminded  us  all 


of  the  unpredictability  of  despotic  rule  and  the 
need  for  those  who  work  for  freedom  to  stand  to- 
gether in  determination  and  in  strength. 

The  conduct  of  our  allies  was  magnificent. 
My  colleagues  and  friends — President  de  Gaulle 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan — stood  sturdily 
with  the  American  delegation  in  spite  of  persist- 
ent Soviet  attempts  to  split  the  Western  group. 
The  NATO  meeting  after  the  Paris  conference5 
showed  unprecedented  unity  and  support  for  the 
alliance  and  for  the  position  taken  at  the  summit 
meeting.     I  salute  our  allies  for  us  all. 


And  now,  most  importantly,  what  about  the 
future  ? 

All  of  us  know  that,  whether  started  deliber- 
ately or  accidentally,  global  war  would  leave 
civilization  in  a  shambles.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
Soviet  system  as  of  all  others.  In  a  nuclear  war 
there  can  be  no  victors — only  losers.  Even 
despots  understand  this.  Mr.  Khrushchev  stated 
last  week  that  he  well  realizes  that  general  nu- 
clear war  would  bring  catastrophe  for  both  sides. 
Kecognition  of  this  mutual  destructive  capability 
is  the  basic  reality  of  our  present  relations.  Most 
assuredly,  however,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  ever  give  up  trying  to  build  a  more  sane  and 
hopeful  reality — a  better  foundation  for  our 
common  relations. 

To  do  this,  here  are  the  policies  we  must  follow, 
and  to  these  I  am  confident  the  great  majority  of 
our  people,  regardless  of  party,  give  their  support : 

First.  We  must  keep  up  our  strength,  and  hold 
it  steady  for  the  long  pull — a  strength  not  neg- 
lected in  complacency  nor  overbuilt  in  hysteria. 
So  doing,  we  can  make  it  clear  to  everyone  that 
there  can  be  no  gain  in  the  use  of  pressure  tactics 
or  aggression  against  us  and  our  allies. 

Second.  We  must  continue  businesslike  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  leaders  on  outstanding 
issues,  and  improve  the  contacts  between  our  own 
and  the  Soviet  peoples,  making  clear  that  the  path 
of  reason  and  common  sense  is  still  open  if  the 
Soviets  will  but  use  it. 

Third.  To  improve  world  conditions  in  which 
human  freedom  can  flourish,  we  must  continue  to 
move  ahead  with  positive  programs  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  collaboration  with  free  nations  every- 
where.    In  doing  so,  we  shall  continue  to  give 


5  See  p.  907. 
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our  strong  support  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
great  principles  for  which  it  stands. 

Now  as  to  the  first  of  these  purposes — our  de- 
fenses are  sound.  They  are  tailored  to  the 
situation  confronting  us. 

Their  adequacy  has  been  my  primary  concern 
for  these  past  7  years — indeed  throughout  my 
adult  life. 

In  no  respect  have  the  composition  and  size  of 
our  forces  been  based  on  or  affected  by  any  Soviet 
blandishment.  Nor  will  they  be.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  forward  the  great  improvements 
already  planned  in  these  forces.  They  will  be 
kept  ready — and  under  constant  review. 

Any  changes  made  necessary  by  technological 
advances  or  world  events  will  be  recommended 
at  once. 

This  strength — by  far  the  most  potent  on 
earth — is,  I  emphasize,  for  deterrent,  defensive, 
and  retaliatory  purposes  only,  without  threat  or 
aggressive  intent  toward  anyone. 


Concerning  the  second  part  of  our  policy — rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets — we  and  all  the  world 
realize,  despite  our  recent  disappointment,  that 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  mutual  understand- 
ing, easing  the  causes  of  tensions,  and  reduction 
of  armaments  is  as  necessary  as  ever. 

We  shall  continue  these  peaceful  efforts,  in- 
cluding participation  in  the  existing  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  these  negotiations  we 
have  made  some  progress.  We  are  prepared  to 
preserve  and  build  on  it.  The  Allied  Paris  com- 
munique and  my  own  statement  on  returning  to 
the  United  States  should  have  made  this  abun- 
dantly clear  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

We  conduct  these  negotiations  not  on  the  basis 
of  surface  harmony,  nor  are  we  deterred  by  any 
bad  deportment  we  meet.  Rather  we  approach 
them  as  a  careful  search  for  common  interests 
between  the  Western  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  specific  problems. 

I  have  in  mind,  particularly,  the  nuclear  test 
and  disarmament  negotiations.  We  shall  not  back 
away,  on  account  of  recent  events,  from  the  efforts 
or  commitments  that  we  have  undertaken. 

Nor  shall  we  relax  our  search  for  new  means 
of  reducing  the  risk  of  war  by  miscalculation  and 
of  achieving  verifiable  arms  control. 


A  major  American  goal  is  a  world  of  open 
societies. 

Here  in  our  country  anyone  can  buy  maps  and 
aerial  photographs  showing  our  cities,  our  dams, 
our  plants,  our  highways — indeed,  our  whole  in- 
dustrial and  economic  complex.  We  know  that 
Soviet  attaches  regularly  collect  this  information. 
Last  fall  Chairman  Khrushchev's  train  passed  no 
more  than  a  few  hmidred  feet  from  an  operational 
ICBM,  in  plain  view  from  his  window.  Our  thou- 
sands of  books  and  scientific  journals,  our  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  official  publications,  our 
radio  and  television,  all  openly  describe  to  all  the 
world  every  aspect  of  our  society. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are  proud  of  our 
freedom. 

Soviet  distrust,  however,  does  still  remain.  To 
allay  these  misgivings  I  offered  5  years  ago  to  open 
our  skies  to  Soviet  reconnaissance  aircraft  on  a 
reciprocal  basis.  The  Soviets  refused.  That  offer 
is  still  open.  At  an  appropriate  time  America  will 
submit  such  a  program  to  the  United  Nations,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendation  that  the  United 
Nations  itself  conduct  this  reconnaissance.  Should 
the  United  Nations  accept  this  proposal,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  propose  that  America  supply  part  of  the 
aircraft  and  equipment  required. 

[At  this  point,  an  aerial  photograph  was  shown  on  the 
television  screen.] 

This  is  a  photograph  of  the  North  Island  Naval 
Station  in  San  Diego,  California.  It  was  taken 
from  an  altitude  of  more  than  70  thousand  feet. 
You  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  see  them  on  your 
television  screens,  but  the  white  lines  in  the  park- 
ing strips  around  the  field  are  clearly  discernible 
from  13  miles  up.  Those  lines  are  just  6  inches 
wide. 

Obviously  most  of  the  details  necessary  for  a 
military  evaluation  of  the  airfield  and  its  aircraft 
are  clearly  distinguishable. 

I  show  you  this  photograph  as  an  example  of 
what  could  be  accomplished  through  United 
Nations  aerial  surveillance. 

Indeed,  if  the  United  Nations  should  undertake 
this  policy,  this  program,  and  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  should  accept  it,  I  am  convinced  that  not 
only  can  all  humanity  be  assured  that  they  are  safe 
from  any  surprise  attack  from  any  quarter,  but 
indeed  the  greatest  tensions  of  all,  the  fear  of  war, 
would  be  removed  from  the  world.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  may  adopt  such  a 
program. 
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As  far  as  we  in  America  are  concerned,  our  pro- 
grams for  increased  contacts  between  all  peoples 
will  continue.  Despite  the  suddenly  expressed 
iiostility  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin,  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  the  basic  longings  of  the  Soviet  people 
ire  much  like  our  own.  I  believe  that  Soviet  citi- 
zens have  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  people  of 
America.  I  deeply  believe  that  above  all  else  they 
want  a  lasting  peace  and  a  chance  for  a  more 
ibundant  life  in  place  of  more  and  more  instru- 
nents  of  war. 


Finally,  turning  to  the  third  part  of  America's 
)olicy — the  strengthening  of  freedom — we  must 
lo  far  more  than  concern  ourselves  with  military 
lefense  against,  and  our  relations  with,  the  Com- 
Qunist  bloc.  Beyond  this,  we  must  advance  con- 
tractive programs  throughout  the  world  for  the 
betterment  of  peoples  in  the  newly  developing  na- 
ions.  The  zigs  and  zags  of  the  Kremlin  cannot  be 
,llowed  to  disturb  our  worldwide  programs  and 
mrposes.  In  the  period  ahead,  these  programs 
ould  well  be  the  decisive  factor  in  our  persistent 
earch  for  peace  in  freedom. 

To  the  peoples  in  the  newly  developing  nations 
urgently  needed  help  will  surely  come.  If  it  does 
tot  come  from  us  and  our  friends,  these  peoples 
pill  be  driven  to  seek  it  from  the  enemies  of  free- 


dom. Moreover,  those  joined  with  us  in  defense 
partnerships  look  to  us  for  proof  of  our  steadfast- 
ness. We  must  not  relax  our  common  security 
efforts. 

As  to  this,  there  is  something  specific  all  of  us 
can  do,  and  right  now.  It  is  imperative  that  crip- 
pling cuts  not  be  made  in  the  appropriations 
recommended  for  mutual  security,  whether  eco- 
nomic or  military.  We  must  support  this  program 
with  all  of  our  wisdom  and  all  of  our  strength. 
We  are  proud  to  call  this  a  nation  of  the  people. 
With  the  people  knowing  the  importance  of  this 
program,  and  making  their  voices  heard  in  its  be- 
half throughout  the  land,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  continued  success. 


Fellow  Americans,  long  ago  I  pledged  to  you 
that  I  would  journey  anywhere  in  the  world  to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace.  I  remain  pledged  to 
pursue  a  peace  of  dignity,  of  friendship,  of  honor, 
of  justice. 

Operating  from  the  firm  base  of  our  spiritual 
and  physical  strength,  and  seeking  wisdom  from 
the  Almighty,  we  and  our  allies  together  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  survival  of  mankind  in  free- 
dom— and  for  the  goal  of  mutual  respect,  mutual 
understanding,  and  openness  among  all  nations. 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 
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Western  Powers  To  Continue  Efforts  for  Peace 
Despite  Disruption  of  Paris  Meeting 


President  Eisenhower  arrived  at  Paris  May  15 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  State  and 
Heads  of  Government  of  France,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Fol- 
loioing  are  texts  of  statements  he  made  at  Paris, 
his  remarks  on  his  return  to  Washington,  and  a 
communique  by  the  three  Western  Powers,  to- 
gether with  statements  by  James  G.  Hagerty,  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President,  and  by  Mr.  Hagerty 
and  Andrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs. 


PRESIDENT'S  ARRIVAL  STATEMENT, 
PARIS,   MAY  15 

White  House  (Paris)  press  release  dated  May  15 

Once  again  I  am  privileged  to  come  to  France, 
this  beautiful  France,  to  salute  a  great  people  and 
their  leader.  I  have  come  here  to  join  with  the 
leaders  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  discussions  of  historic  importance. 

The  American  Government's  participation  is  un- 
dertaken not  to  seek  any  advantage  at  another's 
expense;  rather  it  hopes  to  prove,  equally  with 
any  other,  its  sincere  dedication  to  peace  with 
justice. 

Mankind  knows  that  the  effects  of  nuclear  war 
would  be  not  only  horrible  but  universal.  Man- 
kind expects  the  participants  in  this  summit 
meeting  to  work  honestly  and  intelligently  for 
measures  toward  genuine  peace. 

The  hopes  of  humanity  call  on  the  four  of  us  to 
purge  our  minds  of  prejudice  and  our  hearts  of 
rancor.  Far  too  much  is  at  stake  to  indulge  in 
profitless  bickering.  The  issues  that  divide  the 
free  world  from  the  Soviet  bloc  are  grave  and 
not  subject  to  easy  solution.  But  if  good  will 
exists  on  both  sides,  at  least  a  beginning  can  be 
made.  The  West,  I  am  sure,  will  meet  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev halfway   in  every  honest  effort  in  this 


direction.    America  will  go  every  foot  that  safety 
and  honor  permit. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  meet  again  with  my  old 
friends,  President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan.  I  hope  to  meet  another  friend,  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer,  this  afternoon.  I  have  talked 
with  all  three  of  these  leaders  in  recent  weeks, 
and  we  have  had  opportunity  to  discuss  the  issues 
before  us.  Unity  on  great  principles  and  pur- 
poses strengthens  the  Western  Powers  as  the  eyes 
of  the  world  turn  toward  Paris.  I  pray  that  the 
grace  of  God  will  be  with  us  to  direct  our  efforts 
so  that  progress  toward  a  just  peace  may  be 
achieved. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  OF  MAY  16' 

Having  been  informed  yesterday  by  General 
de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  of  the 
position  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  taken  in  re- 
gard to  this  conference  during  his  calls  yesterday 
morning  on  them,  I  gave  most  careful  thought  as 
to  how  this  matter  should  best  be  handled.  Hav- 
ing in  mind  the  great  importance  of  this  con- 
ference and  the  hopes  that  the  peoples  of  all  the 
world  have  reposed  in  this  meeting,  I  concluded 
that  in  the  circumstances  it  was  best  to  see  if  at 
today's  private  meeting  any  possibility  existed 
through  the  exercise  of  reason  and  restraint  to 
dispose  of  this  matter  of  the  overflights,  which 
would  have  permitted  the  conference  to  go  for- 
ward. 

I  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  probability  of 
success  of  any  such  approach,  but  I  felt  that,  in 
view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  on  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  this  effort  should 
be  made. 


1  Made  following  the  May  16  meeting  of  the  four  Heads 
of  Government  (press  release  271  dated  May  17). 
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In  this  I  received  the  strongest  support  of  my 
colleagues,  President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Macmillan.  Accordingly,  at  this  morning's 
private  session,  despite  the  violence  and  in- 
iccuracy  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  statements,  I  re- 
plied to  him  in  the  following  terms: 

I  had  previously  been  informed  of  the  sense  of  the 
statement  just  read  by  Premier  Khrushchev. 

In  my  statement  of  May  11th 2  and  in  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Herter  of  May  9th 3  the  position  of  the  United 
States  was  made  clear  with  respect  to  the  distasteful 
lecessity  of  espionage  activities  in  a  world  where  na- 
ions  distrust  each  other's  intentions.  We  pointed  out 
;hat  these  activities  had  no  aggressive  intent  but  rather 
vere  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  against  surprise  attack  by  a  power  which 
>oasts  of  its  ability  to  devastate  the  United  States  and 
>ther  countries  by  missiles  armed  with  atomic 
varheads.  As  is  well  known,  not  only  the  United  States 
tut  most  other  countries  are  constantly  the  targets  of 
ilaborate  and  persistent  espionage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  in  the  Soviet  statement  an  evident  misappre- 
lension  on  one  key  point.  It  alleges  that  the  United 
States  has,  through  official  statements,  threatened  con- 
inued  overnights.  The  importance  of  this  alleged  threat 
vas  emphasized  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  The 
Jnited  States  has  made  no  such  threat.  Neither  I  nor 
ay  Government  has  intended  any.  The  actual  state- 
ments go  no  further  than  to  say  that  the  United  States 
vill  not  shirk  its  responsibility  to  safeguard  against  sur- 
>rise  attack. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  flights  were  suspended  after 
he  recent  incident  and  are  not  to  be  resumed.  Ac- 
ordingly,  this  cannot  be  the  issue. 

I  have  come  to  Paris  to  seek  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  all 
orms  of  espionage,  including  overflights.  I  see  no  reason 
o  use  this  incident  to  disrupt  the  conference. 

Should  it  prove  impossible,  because  of  the  Soviet  atti- 
ude,  to  come  to  grips  here  in  Paris  with  this  problem  and 
he  other  vital  issues  threatening  world  peace,  I  am 
lanning  in  the  near  future  to  submit  to  the  United 
Rations  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations 
erial  surveillance  to  detect  preparations  for  attack, 
'his  plan  I  had  intended  to  place  before  this  conference, 
'his  surveillance  system  would  operate  in  the  territories 
if  all  nations  prepared  to  accept  such  inspection.  For 
s  part,  the  United  States  is  prepared  not  only  to  accept 
nited  Nations  aerial  surveillance  but  to  do  everything 
i  its  power  to  contribute  to  the  rapid  organization  and 
juccessful  operation  of  such  international  surveillance. 
|  We  of  the  United  States  are  here  to  consider  in  good 
lith  the  important  problems  before  this  conference.  We 
Ire  prepared  either  to  carry  this  point  no  further  or  to 
jndertake  bilateral  conversations  between  the  United 
jtates  and  the  U.S.S.R.  while  the  main  conference 
jroceeds. 


3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  30,  1960,  p.  851. 
'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  23,  I960,  p.  816. 


My  words  were  seconded  and  supported  by 
my  Western  colleagues,  who  also  urged  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  pursue  the  path  of  reason  and 
common  sense  and  to  forget  propaganda.  Such 
an  attitude  would  have  permitted  the  conference 
to  proceed.  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  left  in  no  doubt 
by  me  that  his  ultimatum  would  never  be  accept- 
able to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  brushed  aside  all  arguments  of 
reason  and  not  only  insisted  upon  this  ultimatum 
but  also  insisted  that  he  was  going  to  publish  his 
statement  in  full  at  the  time  of  his  own  choosing. 
It  was  thus  made  apparent  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  wreck  the  Paris  conference.  In  fact  the 
only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  his  be- 
havior this  morning  was  that  he  came  all  the  way 
from  Moscow  to  Paris  with  the  sole  intention  of 
sabotaging  this  meeting  on  which  so  much  of  the 
hopes  of  the  world  have  rested. 

In  spite  of  this  serious  and  adverse  development 
I  have  no  intention  whatsoever  to  diminish  my 
continuing  efforts  to  promote  progress  toward  a 
peace  with  justice.  This  applies  to  the  remainder 
of  my  stay  in  Paris  as  well  as  thereafter. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HAGERTY,  MAY  17 

White  House  (Paris)  press  release  dated  May  17 

The  President  understands  from  the  invitation 
of  President  de  Gaulle,  the  host  and  chairman, 
that  the  meeting  which  he  has  called  for  this  aft- 
ernoon will  be  a  formal  session  of  the  conference 
at  the  summit.  In  this  light,  the  conference  will 
address  itself  to  the  subjects  which  had  origi- 
nally been  accepted  for  discussion. 

In  accepting  this  invitation,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  assumes  that  acceptance  by  the  So- 
viet representative  of  the  same  invitation  to  attend 
this  meeting  would  constitute  a  withdrawal  on  his 
part  of  the  "conditions"  which  had  already  been 
refused  by  the  President. 


WESTERN  COMMUNIQUE,  MAY  17 

White  House  (Paris)  press  release  dated  May  17 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  United  Kingdom  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet 
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Union  it  has  not  been  possible  to  begin,  at  the  Sum- 
mit Conference,  the  examination  of  the  problems 
which  it  had  been  agreed  would  be  discussed  be- 
tween the  four  Chiefs  of  State  or  Government. 

They  regret  that  these  discussions,  so  important 
for  world  peace,  could  not  take  place.  For  their 
part,  they  remain  unshaken  in  their  conviction  that 
all  outstanding  international  questions  should  be 
settled  not  by  the  use  or  threat  of  force  but  by 
peaceful  means  through  negotiation.  They  them- 
selves remain  ready  to  take  part  in  such  negotia- 
tions at  any  suitable  time  in  the  future. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HAGERTY 

AND  MR.  BERDING,  MAY  18 

White  House  (Paris)  press  release  dated  May  18 

The  President  of  France,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  met  for  1  hour  at  the  Elysee  Palace  with 
their  Foreign  Ministers.  They  heard  a  report  of 
the  Ministers  on  their  discussions  this  morning 
concerning  the  international  situation  now 
prevailing. 

President  Eisenhower  remained  behind  after 
the  meeting  for  a  farewell  visit  with  President  de 
Gaulle.  This  visit  took  place  this  evening  rather 
than  tomorrow  morning  because  of  President  Ei- 
senhower's early  departure  for  Lisbon. 


PRESIDENT'S  DEPARTURE  STATEMENT, 
PARIS,  MAY  19 

White  House  (Paris)  press  release  dated  May  19 

Again  I  have  the  opportunity  to  say  adieu  to 
France.  I  share  the  disappointment  of  my  col- 
leagues that,  because  of  our  inability  to  convene 
the  summit  conference,  we  could  make  no  progress 
toward  easing  the  tensions  that  so  plague  mankind. 
But  I  equally  share  their  confidence  that  because  of 
this  setback  we  of  the  Western  allies,  particularly 
France,  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  both 
through  their  Governments  and  through  their 
people,  are  joined  even  closer  than  before  in  their 
determined  pursuit  of  peace  with  justice  in  the 
world. 

And  so  now  I  say,  or  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to  the  people  of  France,  who  have  made  our  stay 
here  so  enjoyable  personally  and  who  have  been 
so    generous    in    their    extension    of    courteous 
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hospitality.  It  is  a  lovely  country  that  I  hope 
in  the  coming  months  and  years  to  visit  often. 
Thank  you  all  very  much. 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS,  WASHINGTON, 

MAY  20  •■ 

My  good  friends  and  fellow  citizens:  After  a 
trip  of  this  kind  you  can  well  understand  what  it 
means  to  me  to  have  this  kind  of  a  welcome.  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  trouble  that  each  of  you 
took  to  come  out  to  this  spot.  It  truly  means  a 
lot  to  me. 

As  we  planned  for  the  summit  the  hopes  of  the 
world  were  not  too  high.  The  experience  of  the 
past  years  had  denied  us  any  right  to  believe  that 
great  advances  toward  the  purpose  we  seek — peace  j 
with  justice — could  be  achieved  in  any  great  meas- 
ure. Yet  it  seems  that  the  identity  of  interest 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets  in  certain  fea- 
tures was  so  obvious  that  logically  we  should  have 
made  some  progress. 

Certainly  the  subjects  on  which  we  wanted  to 
talk  were  those  that  seemed  so  important  to  them, 
for  example,  disarmament,  the  widening  of  con-; 
tacts  so  that  we  would  have  open  societies — or 
slightly  more  open  societies — dealing  with  each 
other,  then  the  matter  of  Berlin  and  a  divided 
Germany,  and  finally,  as  between  Russia,  the  U.K., 
and  ourselves,  some  agreement  on  a  plan  for  con- 
trol of  nuclear  testing. 

Therefore  it  was  a  mystery — and  remains  a  mys- 
tery— as  to  why  at  this  particular  moment  the 
Soviets  chose  so  to  distort  and  overplay  the  U-2 
incident  that  they  obviously  wanted  no  talks  of 
any  kind  and,  in  fact,  made  it  impossible  to  begin 
them.  I  am  not  going  to  speculate  today  as  to  the 
future,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  since  they  wanted 
no  talks  whatsoever  at  this  time,  we  can  be  watch- 
ful for  more  irritations,  possibly  other  incidents 
that  can  be  more  than  annoying,  sometimes  creat- 
ing real  problems. 

For  example,  just  today  a  half  hour  before  I 
landed,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  there  is  a  C-47 
missing  in  Western  Germany.  This  is  an  un- 
armed, slow  plane — no  possibility  of  being  used 
for  military  purposes — and  in  fact,  I  believe  it  had 


4  Made  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.    (White  House 
press  release  dated  May  20) . 
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nine  passengers  aboard.  There  was  some  bad 
weather,  and  its  route  took  it  near  the  Eastern 
German  border.  We  do  not  know  at  this  moment 
that  any  deliberate  act  delayed  it,  but  at  least  it 
is  overdue.  And  so,  in  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  now  have  to  think  and  live,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  worst  has  not  happened. 

Now,  I  may  want  to  talk  soon  to  the  Nation 
about  these  matters,  and  for  that  part  of  it,  I  now 
stop.  But  I  do  want  to  tell  all  of  you  people  about 
three  or  four  encouraging  features  that  I  encoun- 
tered. First  of  all  was  the  assurance  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  home  folks;  from  friends,  and  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  from  the  political  leaders 
of  both  parties,  from  newspaper  comments  and 
editorial  comment  of  every  kind,  I  was  assured  of 
the  essential  solidarity  of  the  United  States  and 
the  sincerity  of  our  peaceful  purposes. 

Secondly  was  the  conduct  of  my  two  principal 
colleagues  of  the  West.  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  were  superb.  They  spoke  with  one 
voice  with  our  delegation  in  support  of  those 
things  which  we  thought  right  and  decent  and 
logical. 

Thirdly  was  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  NATO 
Council  yesterday  when  Secretary  Herter  reported 
to  them  while  I  was  in  Portugal.  The  NATO 
resolution  unanimously  supported  the  three  West- 
ern Powers  in  what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

And  finally,  the  Portuguese  reception— in  a 
way  I  think  they  wanted  to  provide  the  United 
States  and  the  West,  and  even  me  personally,  with 
something  of  an  antidote  for  some  of  the  disap- 
pointments we  have  felt.  Government  and  citi- 
zens alike  tried  to  outdo  themselves  in  the  warmth 
and  cordiality  of  their  reception,  and,  on  top  of 
;that,  in  their  assurances  from  every  side — news- 
papers, the  officials,  common  people  coming  in 
who  were  serving  us  in  the  Palace— everywhere 
they  said  the  West  in  effect  is  right  and  we  want 
you  to  know  it.  And  they  used  every  possible 
way  to  do  it.  And  for  that  day  in  Portugal  yes- 
terday I  am  grateful. 

Finally,  since  most  of  you  will  understand  that 
>y  our  time  here  it  was  1  o'clock  when  I  arose 
:his  morning,  I  am  sure  you  expected  nothing  of 
eloquence.  But  I  did  want  sincerely  to  give  you 
some  of  my  reactions,  convictions  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, and  to  say  again  to  each  of  you :  Thank  you 
rery  much  indeed. 
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NATO  Council  Reaffirms 
Complete  Solidarity 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  released 
at  Paris  on  May  19  following  a  meeting  of  the 
Permanent  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Press  release  274  dated  May  19 

The  Permanent  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  met  in  Paris  on  May  19, 1960, 
and  heard  statements  from  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  on  the  events  which  prevented  the  holding 
of  the  summit  conference.1 

In  the  communique  published  at  the  end  of  its 
meeting  in  Istanbul,2  the  Atlantic  Council  wel- 
comed the  prospects  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  nego- 
tiations would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  inter- 
national relations. 

It  regrets  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  position  has 
made  negotiations  in  Paris  impossible. 

Reaffirming  complete  solidarity  of  the  countries 
of  the  Alliance,  it  fully  approves  the  statement  of 
the  three  Heads  of  State  or  Government  that  "all 
outstanding  international  questions  should  be 
settled  not  by  the  use  or  threat  of  force  but  by 
peaceful  means  through  negotiations"  and  remains 
"ready  to  take  part  in  such  negotiations  at  any 
suitable  time  in  the  future". 

President  Eisenhower  Makes 
Official  Visit  to  Portugal 

Following  are  texts  of  remarks  made  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  during  his  visit  to  Portugal  May 
19-20. 

ARRIVAL  STATEMENT* 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  warm  words 
of  welcome.  It  is  9  years  since  I  last  visited  this 
lovely  land.  It  was  a  January  day  of  beautiful 
sunshine,  and  I  recall  very  vividly  the  opportu- 
nity I  had  to  see  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
Edward  VII  Park  the  lovely  city  of  Lisbon.  Now 
I  am  particularly  fortunate  that  I  come  back  when 
you   are   celebrating   your   Fifth   Centenary   of 

1  See  p.  904. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  23,  1960,  p.  840. 

3  Made  at  Portela  Airport,  Lisbon,  on  May  19  (White 
House  ( Lisbon )  press  release) . 
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Prince  Henry,  the  great  navigator.  His  studies 
and  leadership  were  the  very  inspiration  for  the 
great  age  of  exploration.  And  America  joins,  the 
American  people  join,  your  people  in  the  salute  to 
this  great  gentleman,  a  man  whose  genius  did  so 
much  to  enrich  both  our  country  and  yours. 

Finally  I  come  back  to  tell  you  that  there  are  no 
great  problems  between  the  United  States  and 
Portugal.  Our  entire  history  since  the  birth  of 
my  Nation  has  been  that  of  friendship.  And  in 
friendship  we  are  members  of  the  United  Nations ; 
we  are  both  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  an  alliance  that  seeks  only 
security  and  peace.  And  our  two  nations,  despite 
obstacles  set  in  our  paths  by  others,  will  continue 
the  march  toward  peace  and  freedom. 

LUNCHEON  TOAST* 

Mr.  President  [Americo  Deus  Rodriques 
Thomaz],  Mrs.  Thomaz,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I 
am  grateful  for  your  words  to  me,  my  country, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  past,  hardy  Portuguese  explorers  spent 
many  months  penetrating  the  uncharted  distances 
between  our  two  continents.  Today  the  space  be- 
tween us  has  been  reduced  to  a  few  hours  on  a  jet 
plane.  May  this  shrinking  distance  symbolize  the 
ever  more  binding  ties  between  our  two  nations. 

Founding  partners  in  the  NATO  alliance,  we 
are  of  a  like  abiding  confidence  in  its  strength  and 
in  the  ideals  which  it  seeks  to  preserve  and  defend. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  Portuguese- American 
friendship :  May  it  be  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past — warm,  steadfast,  and  enduring. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  join  me  in  a 
toast  to  the  President  of  Portugal  ? 

DINNER  TOAST' 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Thomaz,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men :  This  has  been  a  wonderful  day.  After  the 
disappointments  arising  out  of  the  failure  to  con- 
vene a  summit  conference,  it  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  revisit  Portugal.  I  know  that  neither 
of  our  countries  will  be  dismayed  by  this  setback. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  merely  spur  our  efforts 
toward  peace  with  justice. 

2  Made  at  a  luncheon  given  in  President  Eisenhower's 
honor  hy  President  Thomaz  at  Ajuda  Palace,  Lisbon,  on 
May  19  (White  House  (Lisbon)  press  release). 

3  Made  at  a  dinner  given  in  President  Thomaz'  honor 
by  President  Eisenhower  at  Queloz  Palace,  Lisbon,  on 
May  10  (White  House  (Lisbon)  press  release). 
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I  have  happy  memories  of  my  first  trip  here  in 
1951.  And  it  has  been  particularly  gratifying  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  President  Thomaz 
and  with  Dr.  Salazar,  who  received  me  so  cor- 
dially 9  years  ago. 

Today  the  Portuguese  Government  and  the  Por- 
tuguese people  have  been  equally  generous  in 
making  this  visit  a  heartwarming  occasion.  I  see 
in  this  gracious  welcome  traditional  Portuguese 
hospitality.  In  it  I  see,  too,  evidence  of  the  long- 
standing friendship  between  our  two  nations  and 
of  our  mutual  devotion  to  the  cause  of  maintain- 
ing a  free  and  peaceful  wofld.  And  so  I  offer  this 
toast :  To  the  President  and  the  people  of  Portugal. 

DEPARTURE  STATEMENT* 

Mr.  President  and  all  citizens  of  this  lovely  and 
friendly  country :  First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  will 
you  permit  me  a  word  of  congratulations  to  the 
armed  services  for  the  beauty  and  character  of  the 
arrival  and  departure  ceremonies.  Never  have  I 
seen  any  more  impressive  than  this. 

Twenty-four  hours  is  far  too  short  a  time  to 
spend  in  your  lovely  country.  As  in  my  visit  here  , 
in  1951,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
Portugal  and  by  the  friendliness  and  hospitality 
of  the  Portuguese  people.  Equally  impressive  are 
the  signs  of  real  progress.  Today  I  saw  whole 
communities  which  in  my  visit  in  1951  did  not 
exist. 

Brief  as  this  visit  was,  I  believe  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  useful  results.  My  talks  with 
President  Thomaz  and  with  the  President  of  the 
Council,  Dr.  [Antonio  de  Oliveira]  Salazar,  have 
been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete  mutual 
understanding.  All  of  us  realize  that  we  are 
united  in  a  common  cause  and  that  each  of  us,  in 
his  own  way,  shares  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
striving  for  a  peaceful  and  better  world.  More- 
over, our  talks  together  have  once  again  affirmed 
the  spirit  of  friendship  and  good  will  that  has 
always  characterized  the  relations  between  Portu- 
gal and  the  United  States. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  goodby.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  I  take  my  leave  after  this 
pleasant  stay  with  you. 

But  in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  I  salute 
the  Portuguese  nation,  its  distinguished  leaders, 
and  its  wonderful,  warmhearted  citizens.  My 
deepest  gratitude  and  thanks  go  to  all  who  have 
made  this  visit  so  pleasant  and  memorable. 

'Made  at  Portela  Airport,  Lisbon,  on  May  20  (White 
House  (Lisbon)  pressrelease;  as  delivered). 
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Japanese-American  Friendship 

Remarks  by  Acting  Secretary  Dillon 1 

I  am  highly  honored  to  join  with  the  Japan- 
America  Society  of  Washington  in  commemorat- 
ing the  Centennial  of  the  first  Japanese  embassy 
to  the  United  States  and  to  greet  former  Prime 
Minister  Shigeru  Yoshida  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Centennial  mission.2 

The  visit  of  Lord  Shimmi  and  his  suite  to 
Washington  100  years  ago  ushered  in  an  era  of 
vast  benefits  for  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  which  has  witnessed  the  emergence  of  Ja- 
pan as  a  major  industrial  power.  Japan's  present 
industrial  strength  and  her  remarkable  recovery 
from  the  postwar  period  are  highlighted  by  a 
25  percent  increase  in  living  standards  over  pre- 
war levels — and  that,  despite  a  population  rise  of 
more  than  20  million  and  the  need  to  rebuild  cities 
and  industry. 

When  I  visited  Japan  last  fall,  new  buildings 
and  factories  were  everywhere  evident.  I  saw 
that,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  its  people, 
Japan  has  a  first-class  industrial  plant,  capable 
of  pioneering  advances. 

This  plant,  these  skills,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Japanese  people  are  building  a  standard  of  life 
beyond  the  dreams  of  past  generations.  These 
advances  are  going  forward,  moreover,  without 
,  sacrificing  the  true  values  of  Japanese  culture  and 
society.  The  success  of  Japan  is  a  living  answer 
to  those  who,  while  making  a  fetish  of  crass  ma- 
terialism, despise,  and  would  destroy  if  they  could, 
human  and  national  values. 

Parallel  with  Japan's  progress  has  been  the 
growth  of  her  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  events  that  crowd  this  centennial  year  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  intimacy  of  our  present 
ties : 

The  year  began  with  highly  rewarding  talks 
between  Prime  Minister  Kishi  and  President  Ei- 
senhower and  the  signing  at  the  White  House  of 
j  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security, 
which  provides  a  firm  foundation  for  the  next 
century.3 


1  Made  before  the  Japan-America  Society  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  May  20  (press  release  275) . 

2  For  an  article  by  E.  Taylor  Parks  on  "The  First  Ja- 
panese Diplomatic  Mission  to  the  United  States — 1860," 
see  Bulletin  of  May  9, 1960,  p.  744. 

'Ibid.,  Feb.  8, 1960,  p.  179. 
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Today  we  welcome  to  Washington  a  delegation 
of  Japan's  leaders. 

Next  month  the  President  travels  to  Japan  to 
help  commemorate  the  Centennial. 

Next  September  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  will  visit  this  country, 
where  they  will  be  most  warmly  welcomed. 

The  United  States  is  confident  that  our  present 
friendship  with  Japan  is  no  temporary  phenome- 
non. We  have  had  to  overcome  enormous  barriers 
of  language,  custom,  and  contrasting  civilizations. 
Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  nature  have  arisen. 
To  ignore  the  armed  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  would  deny  to  us  both  the  in- 
valuable experience  gained  from  its  resolution. 
Out  of  the  devastating  hostilities  of  World  War  II 
has  grown  a  firmer  relationship  and  far  greater 
understanding  of  the  necessity  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  differences.  For  our  part,  we  shall  not 
waver  in  our  efforts  to  intensify  friendship  with 
the  people  of  Japan. 

Success  in  forging  our  present  partnership 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  untiring 
efforts  of  men  dedicated  to  Japanese- American 
friendship.  We  have  among  us  today  Mr.  Yo- 
shida, a  man  whose  contribution  to  this  cause  is 
unsurpassed.  Mr.  Yoshida  was  Japan's  Prime 
Minister  almost  continuously  during  the  crucial 
postwar  years.  Without  his  leadership,  his  fore- 
sight, and  his  stubborn  insistence  upon  building  a 
solid  foundation  for  Japanese- American  ties  the 
Centennial  events  of  this  year  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

Mr.  Yoshida,  the  United  States  has  many  rea- 
sons to  be  grateful  to  you :  for  your  wise  counsel 
during  the  trying  occupation  period;  for  your 
conspicuous  role  in  framing  the  peace  treaty ;  and, 
most  important,  for  the  close  and  friendly  ties 
now  linking  our  two  countries.  Your  presence 
here  today  is  dramatic  proof  that  your  contribu- 
tion to  Japanese-American  relations  continues 
undiminished. 

The  Centennial  is  a  fitting  time  to  look  to  the 
future.  There  are  compelling  interests  that  draw 
us  together.  The  underlying  strength  of  our  two 
countries  gives  us  a  common  interest  in  maintain- 
ing peace  and  in  bolstering  the  stability  and  wel- 
fare of  other  free  countries  whose  shores  are 
lapped  by  the  Pacific  and  whose  peoples  are 
equally  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
human  freedom. 
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United  States  of  America-Japan  Centennial  Year 

A    PROCLAMATION1 


Whereas  a  special  Japanese  mission,  comprising 
three  principal  officers  together  with  nearly  seventy 
subordinates,  arrived  in  Washington  on  May  14,  1860, 
presented  credentials  to  President  Buchanan  on  May 
17,  exchanged  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Commerce  of  1858  on  May  22,  took  leave  of  the 
President  on  June  5,  and  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Japan  on  June  30,  1860;  and 

Whereas  the  visit  of  this  mission  to  the  United 
States,  which  was  an  act  of  reciprocity  for  the  mis- 
sions of  Matthew  C.  Perry  and  Townsend  Harris  to 
Japan,  provided  an  auspicious  introduction  of  Japa- 
nese officials  to  this  country ;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1960  marks  the  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  Japanese  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  in  signing  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  on  January  19,  1960,  the  two  nations 
have  envisaged  a  lasting  partnership  based  on  equality 
and  on  mutual  interest  and  understanding ;  and 

Whereas  both  Governments  look  forward  to  the  cele- 
bration of  this  year  as  the  centennial  of  reciprocal 
United  States-Japanese  diplomatic  relations : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  year  1960  to  be  the  United  States  of 
America-Japan  Centennial  Year. 

I  call  upon  all  agencies  and  officers  of  the  Federal 


Government,  upon  the  Governors  of  the  States,  and 
upon  the  American  people  to  observe  this  year  as  the 
United  States  of  America-Japan  Centennial  Year. 

I  urge  that  throughout  this  period — especially  dur- 
ing the  week  from  September  27  to  October  3 — appro- 
priate steps  be  taken,  through  celebrations,  visits,  and 
other  observances  and  activities,  to  emphasize  both  the 
historical  event  of  a  century  ago  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  founded  on  amity,  common  interest,  mutual 
trust,  and  cooperation,  with  the  view  that  intelligence, 
imagination,  and  wisdom  among  our  respective  peoples 
may  be  brought  into  full  play  to  achieve  a  world  at 
peace  with  freedom  and  justice. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourteenth  day 

of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]         hundred  and  sixty,  and  of  the  independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 

hundred  and  eighty-fourth. 


XJ  L*>y  CJTZJO-hju*  Aao^s. 


By  the  President : 
Lot  W.  Henderson, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3349 ;  25  Fed.  Reg.  4443. 


Commercial,  cultural,  and  scientific  relations 
have  created  a  broad  community  of  interest  and 
interdependence  between  our  peoples.  The  stake 
in  accelerating  ever-closer  ties  is  not  the  monop- 
oly of  a  few  government  leaders.  The  stake  is 
widely  shared  by  the  cotton  growers  of  our  South, 
the  skilled  technicians  of  Japan's  factories,  the 
grain  farmers  of  Iowa,  and  the  Japanese  fisher- 
men who  provide  seafood  products  for  American 
tables. 

We  are  also,  in  a  very  real  sense,  neighbors  sep- 
arated only  by  the  brief  span  of  a  jet  flight  from 
our  newest  State,  Hawaii. 

A  community  of  interest  is  not,  however,  a  guar- 
antee of  closer  relations.  It  is  essential  that  we 
pursue  our  common  interests  cooperatively  and  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  confidence. 

There  are  several  steps  we  can  now  take  to  de- 
velop what  President  Eisenhower  has  called  "an 


indestructible  partnership"  between  our  two  coun- 
tries: 

First,  we  can  carry  forward  the  new  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  and  make  it  a 
growing  force  for  peace  and  security  in  the  Far 
East.  A  great  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  yes- 
terday by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Japanese  Diet. 
Its  approval  of  the  treaty  is  a  source  of  great  sat- 
isfaction to  all  friends  of  Japan  in  the  United 
States. 

Second,  we  can  energetically  work  to  keep  trade 
channels  flowing  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Japan's  capacity  to  provide  the  living 
standards  to  which  her  people  aspire  depends  upon 
trade.  We  Americans  must  maintain  and  increase 
our  exports  if  we  are  to  meet  our  international  ob- 
ligations. Both  countries,  therefore,  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  task  of  dismantling  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  postwar  residue  of  trade  restric- 
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ions.  We  must  likewise  work  together  to  assure 
hat  rising  levels  of  trade  are  achieved  in  an  or- 
ierly  fashion  and  without  disrupting  established 
aarkets.  Otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep 
Jnited  States  commercial  policy  moving  in  a  lib- 
ral  direction. 

Japan's  dramatic  postwar  recovery,  in  which 
Ir.  Yoshida  played  such  a  major  role,  has  made 
t  a  major  force  in  worldwide  economic  activity. 
L  measure  of  Japan's  rising  economic  stature  is 
he  contribution  she  is  already  making  to  the 
p*owth  of  newly  developing  areas.  Last  year, 
apanese  investment  programs  in  these  countries 
.mounted  to  about  $130  million.  Japan  is  also 
>roviding  some  $70  million  annually  to  certain 
^ar  East  countries  in  reparations  and  other  post- 
war settlements.  If  significant  progress  is  to  be 
tiade  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  newly  de- 
-eloping  countries,  the  task  of  assistance  must  be 
hared  among  the  more  fortunate  nations.  The 
Jnited  States  is  determined  not  to  diminish  its 
wn  contribution,  but  the  cooperation  of  all  coun- 
ries  is  needed.  Japan's  participation  in  the  new 
development  Assistance  Group  is,  therefore,  logi- 
al  and  most  welcome.4 

Japan's  contribution  is  not  limited  to  financial 
id.  Her  technical  skills,  her  intimate  connec- 
ions  in  Asia,  her  experience  with  problems  com- 
lon  to  that  region  provide  a  unique  basis  for 
ssisting  the  newly  developing  nations.  In  par- 
icular,  much  can  be  learned  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Japan  in  achieving  enormous  rates  of 
conomic  growth  without  repression  and  without 
acrificing  political  democracy  and  free,  private 
institutions.  The  problems  faced  by  the  newly 
eveloping  nations  present  a  major  challenge  to 
apan  and  the  United  States.  Our  very  survival 
lay  depend  upon  our  success  in  meeting  this 
hallenge. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  repeat  to  the 
Centennial  mission,  headed  by  Prime  Minister 
iroshida,  the  offer  made  to  the  first  Japanese  em- 
assy  100  years  ago  by  our  President  Buchanan : 

"During  your  residence  among  us,  which  I  hope 
jail  be  sufficiently  prolonged  to  enable  you  to  visit 
| tie  different  portions  of  our  country,  we  shall  be 
jappy  to  extend  to  you  all  the  hospitality  and 


kindness  justly  due  to  the  great  and  friendly 
sovereign    whom    you    so    worthily    represent." 


Gift  From  People  of  Netherlands 
Symbolizes  Friendship  With  U.S. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  6 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Her  Majesty  Juliana, 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

President  Eisenhower  to  Queen  Juliana 

Mat  5,  1960 

Her  Majesty 
Juliana 

Queen  of  The  Netherlands 
The  Hague 

Your  Majesty:  I  am  most  grateful  for  your 
thoughtful  message.  It  is  indeed  appropriate  that 
today,  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  liberation 
of  your  great  country,  should  be  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  the  monument  from  you  and 
the  people  of  The  Netherlands  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.1  Personally  and  on  behalf  of 
all  our  citizens  I  assure  you  of  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion. The  monument  will  remain  a  symbol  of  the 
enduring  friendship  between  our  peoples. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Queen  Juliana  to  President  Eisenhower 

May  5,  1960 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington 

At  the  commemoration  of  our  liberation  15  years  ago 
and  at  the  completion  of  the  monument  of  our  gratitude 
I  should  like  once  again  to  emphasize  the  moral  and 
material  support  your  country  gave  us  in  so  ample  measure 
during  and  after  the  war.  Gladly  I  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  President,  to  send  you  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  also  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  The 
Netherlands,  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future. 

Juliana 


4  Ibid.,  Apr.  11, 1960,  p.  577. 
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1 A  127-foot  bell  tower  with  a  carillon  of  49  bells  was 
formally  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
May  6  in  appreciation  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Holland  during 
and  after  World  War  II. 
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The  Growing  Importance  of  Educational  Exchange 
in  the  American  Republics 


by  R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  1 


I  think  there  is  no  more  appropriate  a  word  to 
symbolize  the  aspirations  of  our  forward-looking 
hemisphere  than  "education."  Here,  in  one  word, 
is  the  key  to  much  of  the  attainment  of  a  better 
life  for  the  people  of  the  Americas,  of  whom  a 
great  many  have  a  perfect  right  to  fuller  expecta- 
tion. Here  also  lies  the  hope  for  realizing  much 
of  the  enormous  potential  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  this  hemisphere,  for  among  its  abundant 
resources  there  is  none  so  precious  or  important  as 
the  human. 

Both  the  economy  and  population  of  Latin 
America  have  entered  into  an  era  of  vigorous  ex- 
pansion, but  each  is  dependent  on  the  other  for 
truly  constructive  growth.  Industry  and  com- 
merce will  need  trained  and  well-educated  person- 
nel in  ever-greater  numbers  at  a  time  when,  for- 
tunately, the  work  force  will  be  on  the  increase. 
The  Latin  America  that  is  underpopulated  and 
underdeveloped  will  be  passing  from  the  modern 
scene,  replaced  by  a  new  era  of  transformation  in 
some  of  the  existing  social  and  political  structure 
as  well  as  economic  vitality. 

As  this  change  is  ushered  in,  the  adequacy  of 
human  resources  is  likely  to  reach  a  critical  stage 
in  the  near  future.  Let  us  consider  a  few  facts. 
The  90  million  population  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  40  years  ago  is  almost  200  million  today 
and  will  become  255  million  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent decade.  This  population  surge  challenges 
the  entire  hemisphere  to  provide  better  oppor- 


1  Address  made  before  the  fourth  annual  conference  of 
the  Institute  of  Ibero-American  Studies  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  6  (press 
release  248). 


tunity  through  education  that  has  not  been  pro- 
vided before.  Today  the  shortage  of  elementary 
school  teachers  in  Latin  America  stands  at 
400,000 — only  slightly  less  than  the  number  ! 
actually  teaching.  Of  the  children  who  should 
be  in  elementary  schools,  we  are  told  that  only  50 
to  60  percent  are  attending.  Of  the  children  who ,  ; 
should  be  in  secondary  schools,  less  than  10  per- 
cent are  attending.  Among  a  population  larger 
than  our  own,  only  about  350,000  are  attending 
universities  as  compared  with  3  million  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  adult  population  of  Latin 
America,  more  than  70  million  cannot  read  or 
write.  The  average  educational  level  of  the  total 
population  is  less  than  the  first  grade. 

The  task  that  lies  ahead  is  enormous,  and  yet  I 
view  the  prospects  for  success  with  optimism. 
Much  of  the  groundwork  that  was  prepared  with 
patience  and  foresight  over  the  past  only  now  is 
beginning  to  show  results,  and  many  of  the  long- 
range  programs  that  are  still  in  process  will  show 
compounded  results  in  the  future.  We  believe  a 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  and  that  a 
great  deal  more  is  in  the  offing.  To  help  these 
countries  raise  their  educational  standards  to  a 
point  where  they  may  reap  in  large  measure  the 
benefits  of  their  true  potential  is  a  task  that  the 
United  States  enjoys  sharing  with  other  nations 
in  our  mutually  dependent  hemisphere. 

These  results  not  only  will  be  evident  in  the 
larger  numbers  of  trained  and  educated  personnel 
so  necessary  to  economic  and  social  development 
but  also  in  the  greater  understanding  that  is  pro- 
vided through  educational  exchange.  The  stu- 
dents, teachers,  professors,  and  specialists  of  all 
kinds  who  live  and  study  in  countries  other  than 
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heir  own  are  important  links,  each  one,  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  understanding.  In  this  context  we  hold 
lie  view  that  the  cultural  purposes  of  educational 
exchange  are  at  least  on  the  same  level  of  impor- 
ance  as  the  technical  purposes. 

Landmarks  of  Educational  Exchange 

Educational  exchange  now  is  truly  a  vast  na- 
ional  and  international  endeavor  that  crisscrosses 
)oth  continents  in  myriad  fashion.  But  it  also 
lates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  independence  in 
l<atin  America.  The  great  freedom  fighter  Fran- 
sisco  de  Miranda  was  an  observer  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity during  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century, 
md  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  sent  his  son  to 
itudy  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  earliest 
ixchange  agreement  between  governments  was 
igned  between  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  in 
.876,  but  it  was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  century 
hat  mutual  cultural  interest  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  began  to  be  stimulated 
>y  greater  political  and  economic  relationships, 
n  the  aftermath  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
he  United  States  Army  initiated  a  project  that 
>rought  1,250  teachers  from  Cuba  to  Harvard 
Jniversity  for  advanced  training.  In  the  United 
States  a  few  universities  and  colleges  began  to 
noneer  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  history  and 
civilization. 

While  I  have  no  wish  to  recite  a  history  of  edu- 
cational exchange,  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to 
me  of  its  most  important  landmarks,  the  Con- 
tention for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- American 
Cultural  Kelations,2  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
936.  This  agreement  among  17  of  the  American 
'lepublics,  including  the  United  States,  marked 
he  first  recognition  of  cultural  exchange  as  a 
najor  plant  in  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and 
iince  that  time  it  has  played  a  continuing  role  in 
he  development  of  international  understanding 
md  mutual  respect.  It  is  significant  that  this 
!»lement,  now  firmly  entrenched  in  our  worldwide 
relationships,  first  took  root  in  our  relations  with 
I  ^atin  America. 

,:  I  cannot  say  enough  in  support  of  educational 
|>xchange  as  a  vital  aspect  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs.  Today  the  world  is  divided  into 
(wo  camps  of  separate  ideologies.     Cultural  ex- 


|  2  51  Stat.  178. 
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change  could  be  a  middle  ground,  a  meeting  place, 
where  ideological  differences  could  be  subordinated 
to  the  common  task  of  searching  out  the  truth.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  pathway  of  mutual 
respect  in  matters  cultural  and  educational  might 
lead  to  broad  fields  of  understanding  that  previ- 
ously have  been  unattainable?  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  where  democracy  generally  carries 
the  same  meaning  everywhere  without  ideological 
misinterpretation,  educational  exchange  is  a  broad 
avenue  instead  of  a  pathway,  and  it  leads  to  a 
higher  social  and  economic  attainment  for  our 
many  peoples.  In  the  final  analysis,  by  far  the 
majority  of  exchange  programs  in  the  Americas 
serve  not  so  much  the  needs  of  the  individual  as  the 
needs  of  whole  nations.  Not  that  educational  ex- 
change is  a  cure-all  by  itself.  Rather  it  is  a  cata- 
lyst that  serves  to  set  the  process  of  change  in 
motion,  with  most  of  the  real  effort  being  com- 
pleted within  the  boundaries  and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  individual  countries.  If  the  exchange 
of  persons  is  not  a  cure-all  for  everything  that 
needs  doing  in  our  hemisphere,  it  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  strong  and  solid  foundation  on  which 
the  framework  of  progress  can  be  built. 

The  efforts  of  our  own  Government  are  but  a 
small  part  in  the  whole  montage  of  educational  ex- 
change between  the  countries  of  the  Americas.  It 
is  probable  that  an  enumeration  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  programs  and  persons  exchanged  has  never 
been  attempted.  In  the  United  States  alone,  ex- 
changes are  conducted  by  three  Government  agen- 
cies, philanthropic  groups  such  as  the  Rockefeller, 
Ford,  Guggenheim,  and  Kellogg  Foundations,  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  many  universities  dealing 
directly  with  foreign  countries,  businessmen's  or- 
ganizations such  as  Rotary  International,  and  even 
individual  citizens  who  wish  to  help  foreign  stu- 
dents receive  university  training.  Of  growing 
importance  is  the  work  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  its  many  grants  under  the 
fellowship  and  technical  cooperation  programs. 

What  is  more  significant  than  the  number  of 
persons  exchanged  or  the  money  spent  or  the 
organizations  involved  is  an  examination  of  educa- 
tional exchange  in  the  light  of  actual  needs  and 
the  promise  of  fulfillment  of  national  objectives 
within  our  21  Republics. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  many  fields  of 
endeavor  where  educational  exchange  has  contrib- 
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uted  or  will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  well- 
being  for  people  of  the  Americas,  keeping  in  mind 
that  these  efforts  are  significant  only  because  the 
individual  countries  have  supplemented  these  pro- 
grams with  much  larger  efforts  of  their  own  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  their  individual  needs. 

Progress  in  Engineering  and  Science 

A  large  number  of  grants  are  focused  on  the 
need  for  more  engineers — electrical,  chemical, 
civil,  electronic,  safety,  industrial  engineers,  and 
other  categories.  Hardly  any  vocation  could  be 
more  vital  to  the  economic  advancement  of  the 
Americas.  In  fact,  the  shortage  of  engineers 
today  is  acute  throughout  most  of  the  world. 
Some  325,000  current  enrollments  in  our  own  uni- 
versities are  not  enough  for  United  States  needs; 
yet  in  Latin  America  only  some  50,000  university 
students  are  taking  engineering  courses.  More 
than  mere  numbers,  there  are  too  few  graduate 
courses  providing  the  advanced  training  so  neces- 
sary to  this  critical  area  of  learning. 

A  number  of  universities  in  Latin  America  are 
making  valiant  progress  against  this  need.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  dramatic  example — 
the  Monterrey  Instituto  Tecnologico  of  Monter- 
rey, Mexico.  Established  during  World  War  II 
to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  Mexican  industry, 
this  private  institution  moved  into  its  impressive 
"university  city"  home  only  in  1947  and  today 
enjoys  a  growing  reputation  as  the  "MIT  of 
Latin  America."  In  17  years  its  enrollment  has 
grown  from  approximately  200  to  well  over  5,000. 
Its  well-paid  faculty  works  full  time  on  the  cam- 
pus ;  its  laboratories  are  extensive ;  its  administra- 
tion is  professional ;  student  discipline  is  enforced, 
and  many  students  live  in  campus  dormitories. 
All  these  factors  set  it  apart  from  most  Latin 
American  universities. 

But  the  real  significance  of  the  Tecnologico  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  its  international  at- 
traction, for  within  its  purely  Mexican  character 
it  is  international  in  faculty  experience,  in  stu- 
dent enrollment,  and  in  administrative  outlook. 
This  is  borne  out  in  its  concerted  drive  to  establish 
an  extensive  system  of  graduate  studies.  The 
founding  of  graduate  programs  in  Latin  America, 
particularly  in  the  sciences,  has  been  slow  because 
professors  with  graduate  degrees,  many  of  which 
must  be  earned  at  great  cost  in  foreign  countries, 
are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers.    To  solve 


this  problem,  the  Tecnologico  encourages  faculty 
members  to  apply  for  foreign  scholarships,  as- 
sures reemployment  of  grantees  for  a  specified 
number  of  years,  pays  supplementary  costs  not 
covered  by  their  grants,  and  assumes  complete  fi- 
nancial support  of  their  families  during  the  course 
of  study — which  might  be  as  much  as  3  years  for 
a  doctoral  degree. 

This  has  stimulated  large  numbers  of  professors 
to  study  abroad,  and  the  graduate  program  is  well 
underway.  Of  the  total  faculty,  approximately 
50  percent  have  studied  so  far  in  foreign  universi- 
ties. Of  these,  90  professors  have  studied  in  the 
United  States  and  40  others  in  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  Switzerland,  Canada,, 
and  Uruguay.  The  industries  that  provide  most 
of  the  support  for  this  farsighted  plan  will  bene- 
fit most  from  it,  in  terms  of  new  sources  of  tech- 
nological personnel  with  the  academic  background 
necessary  to  their  production.  As  the  quality  and 
breadth  of  its  technological  training  increases,  the 
influence  of  the  Tecnologico  expands  in  ever-; 
widening  circles  as  an  educational  center  of  high, 
stature  in  Latin  America.  At  the  present  time 
404  foreign  students  are  enrolled,  representing  16 
of  the  21  American  Republics  as  well  as  three-; 
European  countries. 

Throughout  Latin  America  the  ferment  of  rapid 
industrialization  has  stimulated  various  countries 
to  seek  help  in  establishing  new  science  courses 
and  even  new  universities.  In  Sao  Jose  dos  Cam- 
pos, Brazil,  a  model  engineering  university  is 
being  established — the  Aeronautical  Institute  of' 
Technology — with  the  help  of  United  States  pro- 
fessors who  are  experts  in  nucleonics,  heat  trans- 
fer, motive  power,  and  related  fields.  Supported 
by  ICA  [International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion] grants,  these  professors  help  to  develop  the 
curriculum,  train  Brazilian  professors,  and  teach 
classes.  In  Chile  our  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  assists  the  seven  universities  of  that  coun- 
try in  improving  scientific  and  technological  train- 
ing in  an  ICA  project  aimed  at  increasing  the 
number  of  science  and  technology  graduates,  im- 
proving the  training  of  these  graduates,  and  in- 
creasing the  role  of  the  universities  in  the  effective 
use  of  national  resources.  A  Smathers  amend- 
ment 3  loan  of  $850,000  was  obtained  for  the  pur- 


'  Sec.  400(b)   of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 
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chase    of    laboratory    equipment    and    technical 
library  books. 

Need  for  More  Teachers 

I  have  mentioned  earlier  the  need  for  more 
teachers.  Surely  there  is  no  field  more  important 
to  the  public  welfare  than  education,  the  well- 
spring  of  all  development — social,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  cultural.  An  enlightened  and  intelli- 
gent populace  is  the  basic  measure  of  progress  in 
human  advancement.  In  this  extensive  field  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  prepared  excellent  ma- 
terials to  help  Latin  American  governments  in 
providing  basic  needs  such  as  adequate  reading 
materials  and  specialized  personnel.  A  funda- 
mental education  series  of  68  titles — amounting  to 
some  4  million  booklets — gives  the  fundamental 
'  details  on  such  topics  as  health  and  child  care,  soil 
conservation  and  cooperatives,  economics  and  com- 
munity improvement.  Designed  for  facile  under- 
standing by  adults  of  limited  reading  ability,  these 
pamphlets  have  been  widely  reproduced  by  mem- 
ber states.  At  Patzcuaro,  Mexico,  400  education 
grantees  from  various  countries  have  been  trained 
.in  the  use  of  these  fundamental  education  pro- 
'  grams  by  the  Latin  American  regional  fundamen- 
tal education  center  operated  by  UNESCO  [U.N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion] . 

Another  highly  significant  project  is  carried  out 
twice  a  year  by  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico — 
the  teacher  development  seminars.  Here  Latin 
American  teachers  are  taught  new  methods  and 
techniques  which  might  be  developed  for  their  own 
countries.  Initiated  in  1956,  these  seminars  have 
helped  to  prepare  300  teachers  from  19  countries 
jfor  a  role  of  renewed  effectiveness  in  their  many 
duties. 

There  is  not  a  single  country  in  the  hemisphere 
that  is  not  working  hard  to  bring  more  teachers 
:  into  the  profession  in  the  struggle  to  diminish  il- 
literacy. A  large  amount  of  help  is  available  from 
i  public  and  private  sources,  as  for  example  ICA 
i  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Peru,  where  eight 
teachers  colleges  and  the  University  of  San  Marcos 
are  conducting  programs  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment, teaching  methods,  and  administration.  So 
tfar  the  qualifications  of  more  than  2,000  Peruvian 
teachers  have  been  improved  through  this  program 
!  alone. 

The  campaign  against  illiteracy  goes  beyond 
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government  and  becomes  a  truly  civic  movement 
in  which  the  cooperation  of  the  church,  home,  and 
place  of  business  joins  the  school  in  making  a  wide 
and  sustained  effort.  Some  of  the  individuals  who 
have  become  imbued  with  this  spirit  have  accom- 
plished monumental  results.  In  Colombia  a  priest 
teaches  the  fundamentals  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  a  radio  program  beamed  at  rural 
audiences.  His  success  has  far  exceeded  normal 
expectations.  Since  its  inception  in  1947  this  pro- 
gram is  credited  with  lowering  the  illiteracy  rate 
in  rural  Colombia  from  approximately  70  percent 
to  50  percent  and  at  present  has  an  enrollment  of 
some  700,000  students  at  the  elementary  level.  Its 
success  has  become  so  widespread  that  similar 
projects  have  been  promoted  in  Brazil,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

Problems  in  Teaching  of  Economics 

In  both  science  and  education  Latin  America  is 
confronted  with  the  task  of  overcoming  a  shortage 
of  trained  personnel.  In  the  teaching  of  economics 
the  problem  is  one  of  concept.  Much  of  the  social 
structure  of  Latin  America  inclines  in  varying 
degree  toward  practices  in  which  the  state  assumes 
much  if  not  all  responsibility  for  health,  education, 
pensions,  worker  benefits,  social  security,  and  other 
provisions.  But  when  these  statist  concepts  ap- 
pear in  the  teaching  of  economics,  as  they  do  in 
some  universities,  the  training  received  by  the  stu- 
dent does  not  adequately  match  the  needs  of  the 
private-enterprise  economy.  The  economic  struc- 
ture of  this  entire  hemisphere  is  resoundingly 
private  enterprise,  based  on  open  competition,  with 
the  maximum  possible  freedom  of  management 
and  labor.  Of  course,  the  watchful  eye  of  govern- 
ments can  be  expected  to  defend  the  general  wel- 
fare. Some  economics  teaching  tries  to  reconcile 
statist  theory  with  the  practice  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  this  can  only  result  in  some  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  student. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  universities  that  have 
not  adopted  this  dichotomy  and  are  still  interested 
in  modernizing  their  economics  teaching  in  step 
with  the  rapid  development  of  their  countries. 
Such  a  case  is  the  Catholic  University  in  Chile, 
which  has  sent  a  total  of  21  outstanding  young 
Chilean  economists  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  studies  in  economics  research  for  later  employ- 
ment in  the  newly  established  Economic  Research 
Center,  or,  in  four  cases,  appointment  as  full-time 
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professors  on  the  faculty  of  economics.  Through 
this  program  a  new  curriculum,  new  teaching 
methods,  and  new  selection  processes  for  students 
have  been  installed  in  the  faculty  of  economics. 
Over  4,000  volumes  have  been  added,  to  the 
economics  library  with  funds  from  the  overall  ICA 
contract  in  collaboration  with  the  university. 

In  Brazil  the  rapid  economic  development  in 
recent  years  has  created  a  demand  for  managerial 
talent  beyond  the  available  supply.  The  develop- 
ment of  sound  business  administration  through 
educating  and  training  managers  who  will  be  able 
to  improve  and  expand  existing  enterprises — and 
create  new  ones — is  a  most  important  factor  in  na- 
tional advancement.  The  Getulio  Vargas  Foun- 
dation, with  help  from  Michigan  State  University, 
trained  professors  in  a  long-range  plan  and  now 
has  established  South  America's  first  4-year  cur- 
riculum in  this  important  field  at  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Sao  Paulo.  U.S.- 
trained  Brazilian  professors  have  taken  over  the 
conduct  of  the  undergraduate  4-year  course  as  well 
as  the  intensive  13-week  courses  for  businessmen. 
Efforts  are  now  being  directed  toward  establishing 
training  on  the  graduate  level  so  that  Brazil  may 
train  its  future  professors  at  the  master's  degree 
level.  This,  in  turn,  has  led  to  the  Sao  Paulo 
school's  role  as  host  for  the  training  of  grantees  in 
business  administration  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Agricultural  Studies 

In  the  vast  field  of  agricultural  studies  we  have 
another  area  of  critical  significance  to  Latin 
America,  especially  in  this  nearing  era  when  there 
will  be  so  many  more  mouths  to  feed.  Many  of  the 
countries  that  are  now  importing  foodstuffs  have 
farmlands  that  are  inaccessible  or  not  developed 
to  their  full  productive  potential.  Argentina,  for 
example,  has  an  immense  area  the  size  of  Texas 
that  might  very  well  provide  food  for  many  other 
countries  as  well  as  Argentina,  once  her  rural 
economy  returns  to  its  former  solid  footing.  In 
other  countries  the  inadequacy  of  agricultural 
methods  and  techniques  and  the  dependency  on  a 
one-crop  economy  are  still  obstacles  in  the  course 
toward  a  greater  output  and  a  more  stabilized 
economy. 

To  quote  from  a  publication  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union : 4 


Agricultural  needs  in  Latin  America  cannot  be  well 
defined  in  that  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  practices  rang- 
ing from  use  of  fairly  modern  techniques  to  traditional 
methods  several  centuries  old.  The  majority  of  farms 
in  Latin  America  are  of  the  second  type.  To  achieve  the 
goals  necessary  for  the  productivity  needed  now  and  inj 
the  future,  methods  must  be  found  to  interest  these 
farmers  in  new  techniques,  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  farms,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  personal  growth 
toward  better  housing  and  better  nutrition.  However, 
technical  cooperation  programs  cannot  ignore  the  opera- 
tor of  the  large  farms.  This  group  of  farmers  by  their 
very  nature  will  have  a  more  immediate  effect  on  the 
economies.  In  other  words,  any  technical  cooperation 
programs  in  Latin  America  must  be  diversified  enough 
to  handle  these  two  extremes. 

To  meet  these  needs  the  OAS  carries  out  several 
farsighted  and  long-range  exchange  programs. 
To  cite  only  one,  nearly  4,000  grantees  have  been, 
trained  in  a  project  entitled  "Technical  Training1 
for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Life."  The  courses  include  such  diverse  subjects' 
as  agricultural  engineering,  sociology,  forestry, 
statistical  methods,  agricultural  extension,  pas-' 
tures,  soils,  and  many  others. 

I  do  not  wish  to  depart  from  the  topic  of  agri- 
cultural studies  without  mentioning  the  long- sus- 
tained work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
this  field.  Beginning  in  1914,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  provided  extensive  grants  to 
Latin  Americans,  many  of  them  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  During  1959  this  foundation  will 
bring  some  500  persons  from  abroad  to  the  United 
States  to  carry  on  advanced  studies  and  research. 
In  addition  to  these  grants,  the  foundation  has 
provided  funds  to  nonprofit  organizations  to  co- 
ordinate technical  assistance  activities  in  Latin 
America.  For  10  years  the  American  Interna- 
tional Association  has  provided  special  programs 
on  supervised  agricultural  credit  for  small  farm- 
ers in  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  with  great  impact  on 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  these  countries. 

So  far  I  have  only  touched  upon  some  of  the 
problems  and  a  few  examples  of  how  educational 
exchange  is  helping  to  solve  them.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  go  into  this  in  great  detail,  but  I 
hope  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  immense  effort 
being  put  into  the  fight  for  the  basic  necessities  of 
life  in  our  hemisphere. 


*  Technical  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  (chap.  II, 
topic  15  of  the  agenda)  ;  OEA  series  E/XI.  1,  doc.  13,  Nov. 
23,  1959. 
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Training  of  USIS  Librarians 

While  I  am  here  at  Catholic  University,  I  wish 
to  state  that  this  institution  deserves  high  honors 
for  the  excellent  training  of  U.S.  Information 
Service  librarians,  who  have  come  here  from 
Latin  America  during  1957  and  1958.  I  am  in- 
formed that  these  librarians,  who  are  foreign 
nationals  hired  in  the  host  country  by  our  USIS 
missions,  received  not  only  high  professional  in- 
struction but  also  personal  attention  and  excellent 
hospitality,  all  under  the  experienced  guidance  of 
Father  James  Kortendick,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Library  Science. 

Most  Americans  will  not  realize  how  vital  books 
are  in  international  understanding,  but  these 
USIS  librarians  will  tell  you  that  their  small  col- 
lections of  Americana,  dealing  with  all  phases  of 
our  high  order  of  development,  are  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  These  many  programs  in  edu- 
cational exchange  dovetail  in  wondrous  fashion  at 
times,  as  for  example  when  we  find  that  USIS/ 
Mexico  within  the  last  year  has  helped  with  the 
translation  and  publication  of  25  U.S.  books  and 
pamphlets  on  education  for  use  in  the  Mexican 
Government's  teacher-training  program.  In  Bra- 
zil, Colombia,  and  Peru  nearly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars in  local  currencies  are  being  used  for  the 
translation  and  publication  of  about  75  univer- 
sity-level books — in  such  subjects  as  political  sci- 
ence, economics,  history,  geography,  sociology, 
I  and  others — and  several  teacher-training  texts. 

The  various  book  and  library  projects  of  our 
USIS  missions  overseas  are  actually  only  a  small 
part  of  the  broad  duties  of  the  cultural  affairs 
officer,  the  top  director  of  many  cultural  and  edu- 
cational programs  representing  the  United 
i  States.  His  purview  takes  in  the  various  book 
and  library  programs,  cultural  presentations  such 
as  a  visiting  U.S.  symphony  orchestra,  exhibits 
of  all  types  of  North  American  art,  various  Eng- 
lish-teaching programs,  and  virtually  everything 
to  do  with  our  education  and  culture.  This  USIS 
officer,  well  educated  himself,  has  one  of  the  more 
j  rewai'ding  jobs  in  our  Foreign  Service. 

All  in  all,  more  than  10,000  Latin  American 
;  students  will  come  to  the  United  States  to  study 


this  year.  About  the  same  number  of  our  stu- 
dents will  go  overseas  for  foreign  studies,  but  of 
these  only  1,049  are  in  Latin  America.  At  the 
same  time  this  country's  universities  are  develop- 
ing area  and  language  studies  of  Latin  America 
in  increasing  numbers.  These  programs  tend  to 
grow  by  themselves,  and  the  normal  contacts  of 
one  educational  exchange  may  lead  to  many 
others.  An  example  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Amorosa 
Lima,  who  came  from  the  Catholic  University  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Brazilian 
studies  at  New  York  University.  His  work  has 
promoted  interest  in  the  Portuguese  language  and 
Brazilian  civilization  in  this  country  while, 
through  his  connections  and  the  Department  of 
State,  New  York  University  was  able  to  establish 
a  junior-year  program  with  the  University  of 
Bahra.  This  is  one  of  four  such  programs  that 
are  being  carried  out  in  Latin  America  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  The  others  link  Fordham  with 
the  Catholic  University  of  Santiago,  Chile,  the 
University  of  Indiana  with  the  University  of  San 
Marcos  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  the  University  of 
Kansas  with  the  University  of  Costa  Rica. 

My  few  hours  here  on  your  campus  bring  back 
many  fond  recollections  to  me,  not  only  of  the 
student  years  but  also  of  my  tenure  as  a  univer- 
sity administrator.  I  hold  the  opinion  that,  if 
youth  is  presented  with  some  of  life's  finest  op- 
portunities during  their  campus  days,  their  uni- 
versity professors  have  an  equal  opportunity  in 
the  process  of  shaping  and  guiding  their  students 
into  the  mold  and  matrix  of  the  future.  Perhaps 
I  might  leave  this  message  for  the  youth  of  the 
Americas  tonight,  bearing  in  mind  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Latin  America  is  under 
15  years  of  age :  They  will  learn  much  about  the 
material  things  of  life — and  these  are  essential — 
but  the  total  learning  process  is  spiritual  as  well 
as  educational.  Without  spiritual  growth,  learn- 
ing can  be  a  hollow  shell.  It  is  the  hope  and 
vision  of  our  hemisphere  that  education  and 
spiritual  growth  together  might  furnish  the 
youth  of  today  with  the  conviction  and  knowledge 
to  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  their  actions  as 
mature  and  responsible  citizens. 
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Africa:  A  New  Situation  Requiring  New  Responses 


by  James  K.  Pen-field 

Deputy  Assistant  /Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


During  1960  at  least  seven  countries  of  Africa 
will  become  independent.  Among  historians  this 
may  well  be  recorded  as  "the  African  year." 

The  independence  explosion  in  Africa  presents 
the  world  and  the  United  States,  as  the  predomi- 
nant free-world  power,  with  a  new  situation.  The 
countries  and  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 
that  acquired  independence  in  the  years  following 
the  Second  World  War  had  certain  characteristics 
lacking  in  the  African  scene.  Their  ancient  social 
structures  provided  the  basis  for  effective  political 
organization.  In  general  a  high  degree  of  ethnic 
or  linguistic  unity  existed.  Smaller  geographic 
areas  were  involved,  with  the  exception  of  India 
and  Indonesia,  and  even  these  are  dwarfed  by  the 
dimensions  of  only  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies 
south  of  the  Sahara. 

In  Africa,  by  contrast — and  this  applies  partic- 
ularly to  tropical  Africa — the  social  structure  has 
long  been  atomized  into  communal  tribal  units. 
Such  unity  as  did  exist  was  further  fractured  by 
the  arbitrary  boundaries  established  to  separate 
European  zones  of  administration.  In  many  areas 
little  ethnic  or  linguistic  unity  exists,  with  even 
the  smaller  countries  further  subdivided  by  bar- 
riers of  language  and  tribal  rivalries.  Enormous 
geographic  areas  are  involved.  The  United  States 
would  fit  into  the  African  Continent  three  times 
over.  Great  stretches  of  Africa,  otherwise  bounti- 
ful, have  not  been  developed  or  exploited  by  the 
white  man  because  of  the  climate  and  the  prev- 
alence of  exotic  diseases.  While  the  independ- 
ence movement  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 
evolved  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time,  the 
great  majority  of  African  states  have  acquired 


1  Address  made  before  the  11th  annual  Bernadotte 
Institute  on  International  Affairs  at  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  on  May  5  (press  release  246). 


their  freedom  relatively  suddenly  from  1956  to  the 
present  year.  Objectively  speaking,  there  has  been 
little  time  for  either  the  administering  powers  or 
the  new  states  to  prepare  for  the  tide  of  national- 
ism which  has  engulfed  them. 

So  much  for  the  differences  between  the  con- 
temporary independence  movements  in  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East,  as  compared  with  Africa.  There 
are  also  important  basic  similarities.  Perhaps 
the  most  basic  is  what  may  be  called  "anti- 
colonial  nationalism."  Complex  factors  set  in 
motion  by  the  upheavals  of  the  Second  World  War 
spelled  the  end  of  colonialism  and  awakened  the 
long  dormant  spirit  of  nationalism  among  peoples 
from  Korea  to  Ghana.  Simultaneously  there  oc- 
curred the  rising  expectations  of  peoples  every- 
where for  a  greater  share  of  the  good  things  of  life 
which  20th-century  technology  has  brought  within 
reach  of  the  common  man.  The  newly  emerging 
people  from  Asia  to  Africa  have  equally  found 
themselves  confronted  with  a  choice  of  20th-cen- 
tury forms  of  government  to  adopt  or  adapt  to 
their  particular  heritage  and  conditions — on  the 
one  hand,  a  system  of  private  enterprise  with  a 
large  admixture  of  state  social  welfare;  on  the 
other,  state  enterprise,  or  statism,  with  varying 
degrees  of  freedom  for  private  ownership  and  en- 
terprise. In  those  countries  of  Africa  already  in- 
dependent, we  see  a  diversity  of  political  and 
social  patterns  emerging.  Significantly,  I  think, 
no  country  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  or  Africa  has 
of  its  own  choice  embraced  communism. 

African  Response  to  Challenge  of  Independence 

The  people  of  Africa,  both  those  of  Arab  and 
Muslim  heritage  in  the  north  and  of  black  African 
stock  in  the  south,  have  exhibited  a  remarkable 
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response  to  the  challenges  of  independence.  They 
tiave  surprised  the  doubters  with  their  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  in  assuming  the  burdens  of 
statehood,  in  general  rejecting  extremes  and  estab- 
ishing  governments  reasonably  responsive  to  the 
,vill  of  the  people.  They  are  exhibiting  tremen- 
ious  energy,  willingness  to  work,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  demonstrate  that  they  are  ready  for 
independence.  I  have  just  returned  from  the 
ndependence  ceremonies  in  Togo,  and  I  can  attest 
:o  the  enthusiasm  and  optimism  with  which  the 
people  and  leaders  of  Togo  are  embarking  on  their 
lew  life. 

The  Africans  are  likewise  demonstrating  a  will- 
ingness to  employ  new  approaches  in  meeting  their 
social  and  political  problems  and  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others  with  a  long  heritage  of  inde- 
pendence. Some  observers  are  concerned  with  the 
degree  of  experimentation  which  certain  of  these 
countries  are  undertaking,  particularly  of  a  Marx- 
ist and  Socialist  variety.  I  believe  that  this  might 
iiave  been  predicted,  but  I  also  believe  that  neither 
the  people  nor  their  leaders  will,  or  in  fact  could, 
seek  ultimately  to  rely  on  oppressive  forms  of  gov- 
ernment which  would  completely  deny  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  nor  resume  in  any  other  form  the 
political  colonialism  which  they  have  so  recently 
thrown  off.  I  think  it  is  most  heartening  that  the 
people  of  tropical  Africa  have  shown  a  determina- 
ition  to  modify  outmoded  social  patterns  like  the 
,tribal  system,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  in 
general  preserving  the  virtues  of  this  system  which 
give  the  individual  a  sense  of  status  and  belong- 
'ing. 

Lastly  I  would  note  the  ability  of  the  Afri- 
can to  mature  rapidly  in  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic realms.  Largely  lacking  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  such  affairs,  the  new  states  are  using  to  the 
fullest  the  human  resources  available  to  them  while 
engaging  in  an  all-out  drive  to  train  their  people 
'it  home  and  abroad  to  shoulder  unaccustomed  re- 
sponsibilities. Under  these  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  new  leadership  of  Africa  is 
[Predominantly  a  young  leadership,  relatively  lack- 
ing in  experience  but  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  and 
optimistic. 


Xmerica's  Role  in  the  New  Africa 

In  this  new  situation  the  United  States  is,  I 
bhink,  obviously  called  upon  to  exhibit  flexibility, 
imagination,  and  sympathetic  understanding  to 
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adapt  its  existing  patterns  of  assistance  and  inter- 
national relationships  to  take  into  account  the 
unique  features  of  the  African  situation.  As  a 
people  and  a  government,  we  have  played,  and  are 
playing,  an  important  part  in  African  develop- 
ments. We  are  the  repository  of  political  ideals  of 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people."  The  history  of  our  own  independence 
and  the  political  philosophy  which  the  founders  of 
America  evolved  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
of  tremendous  influence  on  African  leaders  busy 
developing  their  own  forms  of  government.  As 
the  world's  materially  best  endowed  nation  con- 
fronting an  Africa  largely  living  at  the  subsist- 
ence level,  we  are  by  tradition,  and  by  our  own  self- 
interest,  committed  to  share  some  of  this  well- 
being  and  the  techniques  which  made  it  possible. 
By  so  doing  we  can  help  make  democracy  meaning- 
ful and  fitted  to  the  needs  of  millions  who  wish  to 
cast  their  lot  with  the  free  world.  Lastly,  by  rea- 
son of  our  defense  potential  we  are  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world  and  our  responsibility  and  concern 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  free  societies,  free  of  out- 
side aggression,  cannot  be  shirked. 

U.S.   Approach   Consonant   With   Needs  of  Africa 

It  is  basic  to  the  sound  conduct  of  international 
relations  that  each  country,  while  projecting  and 
advancing  its  own  fundamental  interests  and  those 
of  its  citizens,  must  seek  to  understand  and  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  interests  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  family.  Where  good  will  is 
present,  a  fruitful  relationship  is  the  natural  re- 
sult. In  our  relations  with  Africa  our  basic 
interests  coincide  significantly  and  much  good  will 
exists.  We  seek  to  strengthen  individual  liberty 
and  to  maintain  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
all  peoples  as  the  fundamentally  just  and  prac- 
tical approach  to  a  peaceful  world.  The  new 
African  nations  share  our  basic  aim  to  strengthen 
these  rights. 

Because  most  African  nations  have  so  recently 
won  freedom  from  the  European  colonial  powers, 
there  does  remain  a  lingering  suspicion  of  their 
former  colonizers,  even  though  most  of  them  are 
cooperating  in  the  application  of  self-determina- 
tion and  in  investing  millions  in  African  economic 
development.  Prime  Minister  Kwame  Nkrumah 
of  Ghana,  for  example,  has  recently  spoken  of 
bilateral  agreements  between  former  metropolitan 
powers  and  African  states  as  "disguised  colonial- 
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ism."  This  approach  seems  odd  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  who  feels  that  all  such  channels  of  as- 
sistance should  be  kept  open  and  certainly  least 
of  all  blocked  by  the  recipient  nation.  Further- 
more, the  American  taxpayer  wants  to  see  aid  dol- 
lars bring  maximum  benefits  to  the  recipients  and 
feels  that  bilateral  arrangements  are  often  the 
most  effective  way  of  achieving  this  result  without 
in  any  way  infringing  on  the  sovereignty  of  an 
independent  recipient  country.  However,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  anticolonial  character  of  African 
national  feeling  and  the  revolutionary  character 
of  our  own  national  beginnings,  we  can  under- 
stand the  African  will  often  prefer  multilateral 
channels  of  assistance  such  as  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  There  do,  in  fact, 
appear  to  be  opportunities  to  accommodate  our 
current  assistance  procedures  to  the  African  pref- 
erence for  multilateral  programs. 

While  we  desire  to  continue  bilateral  aid  worked 
out  in  full  cooperation  with  the  African  nations, 
the  United  States  has  a  clear  record  of  support 
for  the  multilateral  approach  to  aid  to  developing 
areas  accomplished  through  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  programs  and  through  the 
specialized  agencies.  We  are  the  largest  con- 
tributor of  funds  to  the  various  specialized  agen- 
cies. We  furnish  voluntarily  about  40  percent  of 
the  total  funds  available  to  the  Expanded  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund.  Our  large  share  in  the 
budgets  of  these  organizations  is  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  our  confidence  in  multilateral 
programs.  Furthermore,  we  emphasize  this  con- 
fidence by  our  agreement  to  maintain  this  percent- 
age as  other  countries  increase  their  contributions, 
committing  us  to  increase  our  total  contribution 
as  others  increase  theirs.  It  is  our  hope  that 
more  opportunities  will  arise  for  these  agencies  to 
contribute  to  African  developmental  requirements. 

African  Requirements 

The  size  of  the  developmental  task  is  readily 
outlined.  In  a  continent  more  than  three  times 
the  size  of  the  United  States  with  a  population  of 
more  than  220  million,  the  average  per  capita  gross 
national  product  in  1957  ranged  from  a  high  of 
$191  in  Morocco  to  a  low  of  $31  in  Somalia.  The 
comparable  figure  for  the  United  States  is  $2,450. 
It  is  therefore  often  hard  for  us  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "subsistence- level  exist- 
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ence,"  which  describes  the  life  of  most  Africans. 
In  terms  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Somali  nomad  this 
means  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  for  food  and  a 
never-ending  trek  from  waterhole  to  waterhole 
with  his  family  and  cattle.  For  the  Ethiopian 
farmer  it  means  poor  housing  and  a  meager  crop 
after  arduous  labor  with  crude  implements.  To 
the  lowest  Ehodesian  copper  miner  it  means  a 
wage  of  $30  per  month,  or  to  the  workers  in  trade 
and  industry  in  Tunisia  it  means  a  standard  wage 
of  17  cents  an  hour. 

Except  for  the  extractive  industries,  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  is  for  the  most  part  rudi- 
mentary. Transportation  facilities  are  sparse; 
major  portions  of  the  continent  are  isolated  from 
participation  in  trade  and  the  benefit  of  economic 
progress.  In  all  of  Africa  there  are  estimated  to 
be  only  735,000  miles  of  roads  compared  to  3  mil- 
lion miles  in  the  United  States. 

The  climate  of  large  areas  supplies  either  ex- 
cessive rainfall  or  none  at  all.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  deficient  in  mineral  and  chemical  nutrients. 
The  consequent  protein  and  vitamin  shortages  in 
human  diets  result  in  reduced  resistance  to  en- 
demic diseases  such  as  malaria,  sleeping  sickness, 
bilharziasis,  yaws,  and  leprosy,  while  others  take 
their  toll  of  domestic  animals. 

To  overcome  these  great  problems  there  are  so 
few  Africans  trained  in  the  scientific  exploitation 
of  known  resources  that  real  economic  advance  is 
not  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future  without  outside 
help.  Illiteracy  in  some  African  countries  is  high, 
in  certain  areas  over  90  percent.  The  number  of 
children  in  school  is  in  many  places  but  a  fraction 
of  the  total  school-age  population.  Even  in  the 
most  advanced  territories  the  number  of  Africans 
with  technical  and  managerial  competence  is  far 
short  of  the  essential  minimum. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  tasks,  African  political 
developments  are  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  pace 
with  at  least  seven  territories  achieving  independ- 
ence in  1960  alone.  After  political  independence 
economic  development  becomes  the  most  urgent 
job  of  the  national  leaders.  They  are  called  upon 
to  respond  to  the  rising  material  expectations  of 
their  people  or  to  face  rejection  as  political  leaders 
with  the  likelihood  that  the  leaders  replacing  them 
may  not  be  as  moderate  in  their  methods.  For 
this  reason  and  because  of  the  remarkable  natural 
talents  which  the  Africans  bring  to  the  task  they 
have  set  themselves,  we  are  challenged  to  respond 
adequately  with  the  needed  outside  help. 
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But  acceptable  progress  cannot  be  made  until 
some  means  is  found  to  provide  the  necessary  tech- 
nical and  managerial  skills.  In  newly  independent 
areas  trained  people  are  lacking  to  replace  the  civil 
servants  of  the  former  administering  power,  many 
of  whom  withdraw  upon  independence.  Lacking 
also  are  the  highly  trained  people  needed  to  run 
the  institutions  of  planning  and  development 
which  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  ambitious 
tasks  set  by  the  Africans.  In  the  long  run,  of 
course,  Africans  will  be  trained  to  do  the  job,  but 
in  the  meantime  additional  technicians  have  to 
be  found  to  replace  those  departing  or  supplement 
those  remaining. 

Of  equal  significance  is  the  supply  of  invest- 
ment capital.  Large  sums  are  necessary  for  non- 
profitmaking  but  essential  facilities,  such  as  ports, 
highways,  communications  networks,  flood  con- 
trol, and  irrigation  structures,  and  for  productive 
and  profitmaking  projects  and  services,  such  as 
processing  of  agricultural  products,  extraction  and 
reduction  of  minerals,  and  expansion  of  manufac- 
turing industries. 

U.S.  Response  to  Requirements  of  Africa 

Now  let  us  consider  how  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  respond  to  the  situation  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  needs  of  the  newly  independent 
African  nations.  Under  our  mutual  security 
legislation  we  now  operate  programs  in  13  Afri- 
'  can  nations  and  territories.  By  June  30,  1960,  we 
will  have  about  780  American  technicians  in  all  of 
Africa,  and  we  expect  this  number  to  increase  to 
about  1,000  in  the  coming  year.  By  June  30th, 
training  programs  also  will  have  been  arranged 
for  over  800  Africans,  and  we  expect  an  increase  to 
about  1,000  in  the  next  year.  However,  because 
economic  projects  are  not  planned  overnight,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  where  resources  are  still  under 
|  exploration,  our  programs  in  Africa  are  not  yet  as 
substantial  as  they  should  be.  Basic  scientific 
knowledge  is  still  lacking  about  large  areas  of  the 
[Continent,  and  extensive  studies  will  be  required 
,  before  sound  decisions  to  invest  are  made. 

Existing  U.S.  Government  programs  do,  how- 
ever, supply  useful  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
[ways  we  can  meet  the  requirements  of  technical 
i  and  managerial  skills.  In  Ethiopia  our  technical 
;  cooperation  program  has  helped  establish  a  broad 
Jbase  of  educational  institutions  and  training  pro- 
grams so  essential  to  that  country's  future  de- 


velopment. The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  aided  by  teachers  from 
Oklahoma  State  University,  the  Haile  Selassie  I 
Public  Health  Center  at  Gondar,  where  our  tech- 
nicians cooperate  with  those  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  and  the  Ethiopian  Health  Ministry,  have 
already  made  important  contributions  to  the  train- 
ing and  health  of  Ethiopia's  people.  In  Tunisia 
U.S.  technical  assistance  has  helped  establish  agri- 
cultural schools  which  are  training  farmers,  more 
than  400  of  whom  have  now  returned  to  their 
farms.  In  Libya  the  development  of  rural  action 
committees  for  self-help  projects  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  ideas  generated  by  our  technicians  working 
in  agricultural  extension,  sanitation,  and  com- 
munity development  projects.  In  Ghana  the  Par- 
liament has  passed  a  resolution  praising  our 
assistance  in  agriculture  and  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  our  aid.  These  programs  provide  Ameri- 
cans who  can  train  Africans  in  the  skills  they 
need. 

Because  of  the  sudden  political  emergence  of  so 
much  of  Africa  and  the  enormity  of  the  task  of 
development,  we  are  recommending  a  new  ap- 
proach during  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  technical 
cooperation  with  tropical  Africa.  That  is  a  $20 
million  education  fund  which  is  intended  to  sup- 
plement more  traditional  projects.  Aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  crucial  lack  of  trained  personnel,  this 
program  is  designed  to  concentrate  on  key  educa- 
tional and  training  problems  and  to  include  pro- 
fessional training  for  civil  servants,  entrepreneurs, 
and  technicians  as  well  as  special  training  through 
agricultural  extension  services,  community  de- 
velopment, and  public-health  programs.  The  spe- 
cial program  is  intended  to  support  multicountry 
planning  in  response  to  regional  problems  like  the 
tsetse  fly,  which  closes  large  parts  of  the  continent 
to  livestock  development.  Other  possible  regional 
activities  might  involve  support  for  various  Afri- 
can schools  and  colleges  with  programs  serving 
regional  needs  for  educational  research,  for  an  ed- 
ucational materials  and  documentation  center,  or 
for  a  regional  English-language  training  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  pursuing  these 
aims  through  bilateral  arrangements,  we  will,  of 
course,  continue  as  one  of  the  major  contributors 
to  the  United  Nations  programs.  We  should  tally 
here  the  truly  significant  work  carried  out  under 
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these  programs.  Secretary-General  Hammar- 
skjold  said  upon  his  return  from  his  recent  visit  to 
24  African  territories : 

On  the  continent  of  Africa  there  is  the  problem  of  per- 
sonnel. There  is  the  problem  of  money.  There  is  the 
problem  of  education,  and  there  is  the  problem  of,  let  us 
say,  moral  support  in  the  reshaping  and  shaping  of  a 
nation. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  the  Secretary-General's 
assessment  of  the  African  scene  is  similar  to  our 
own.  The  United  Nations,  following  a  line  of 
action  similar  to  ours  in  responding  to  these  needs, 
maintained  in  Africa,  in  1959,  600  technical  ex- 
perts and  provided  fellowships  for  study  abroad 
to  well  over  400  Africans.  An  experimental  pro- 
gram, called  OPEX,  to  supply  experienced  opera- 
tional and  executive  personnel  to  serve  as  govern- 
ment officials  upon  request  promises  a  direct 
response  in  a  sensitive  area  to  critical  government 
personnel  needs. 

The  specialized  agencies  are  also  doing  increas- 
ingly important  work  in  Africa.  Among  them, 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, the  International  Labor  Organization,  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  are  mak- 
ing their  contributions  in  the  form  of  technical 
assistance. 

U.S.  Response  to  Needs  for  Investment  Capital 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  acquiring  tech- 
nical and  managerial  personnel  for  African  de- 
velopment, as  Secretary- General  Hammarskjold 
said,  "There  is  the  problem  of  money."  Here  the 
natural  approach  of  Western  democracies  is  first 
of  all  through  private  investment  channels.  But 
conditions  must  be  attractive,  offering  political 
stability,  reasonable  opportunity  to  repatriate 
profits,  and  freedom  from  the  threat  of  nationali- 
zation. Because  of  the  predominance  of  private 
enterprise  systems  in  capital-exporting  countries, 
it  would  appear  to  be  in  the  interest  of  African 
governments  to  recognize  the  pluralistic  character 
of  democratic  nations,  where  governments  in  times 
of  peace  have  no  power  to  marshal  private  re- 
sources for  foreign  aid.  The  African  nations 
themselves,  as  responsible  members  of  the  family 
of  nations,  are  accommodating  to  this  basic  situ- 
ation in  other  democratic  countries. 

Early  in  the  era  of  independence  it  is  more 


difficult  for  new  governments  to  attract  the  neces- 
sary amounts  of  capital  through  private  channels. 
The  very  fact  of  their  recent  independence  sug- 
gests the  need  for  an  interval  to  assess  a  new 
government's  attitude  toward  private  investment. 

In  this  situation  it  is  in  keeping  with  our  desire 
to  strengthen  the  independence  of  these  new  na- 
tions for  our  Government  to  contribute  to  stabil- 
ity. Certainly  it  is  not  a  normal  function  of 
private  investors  to  finance  the  equipment  and 
training  of  a  police  force  nor  to  make  a  currency- 
stabilization  loan.  Likewise,  few  would  consider 
providing  the  teachers  required  to  establish  a 
technical  school  or  the  doctors  to  staff  a  hospital. 
These  fields  of  activity  are  the  ones  to  which  gov- 
ernment should  be  prepared  to  address  itself  in 
order  to  help  create  the  conditions  of  stability 
which  attract  private  capital. 

There  is  one  additional  contribution  which  gov- 
ernments are  called  upon  to  make.  This  results 
from  the  classic  chicken-and-egg  situation.  I  re- 
fer to  the  stability  which  results  from  a  satis- 
factory economic  situation  which,  in  turn,  is 
essential  if  private  investment  is  to  be  attracted. 
To  achieve  this  stability  a  first  round  of  invest- 
ments must  somehow  be  initiated.  One  institu- 
tion which  can  be  helpful  in  this  situation  is  our 
Export-Import  Bank,  originally  created  to  facili- 
tate the  overseas  transactions  of  U.S.  private  en- 
terprise. Today  it  is  serving  economic  develop- 
ment as  well  by  financing  exports,  including  those 
directly  related  to  expansion  of  productive  capac- 
ities in  underdeveloped  areas.  Because  other 
free- world  sources  of  financing,  including  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, have  limitations  on  their  activities,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  was  created  under  our 
mutual  security  legislation.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  flexible  source  of  funds  for  sound  economic 
development  projects  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  other  lending  agencies.  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  for  transactions  with  Africa 
have  amounted  to  $240,164,260.  Those  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  have  amounted  to  $64,- 
090,000  since  its  founding  only  3  years  ago. 
Activities  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  vary 
from  support  for  the  establishment  of  a  paper- 
pulp  mill  in  Tunisia  to  a  guaranty  of  small-busi- 
ness loans  by  the  branch  of  an  American  bank  in 
Liberia  or  the  construction  of  a  warehouse  in  the 
port  of  Lagos,  Nigeria. 
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Free-World  Response  to  Africa's  Needs 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est that  the  free  world's  responses  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  Africa  be  positive,  timely,  and  effective. 
If  they  are  not,  we  can  be  sure  that  these  newly 
independent  countries  will  turn  elsewhere  and 
that  they  will  not  turn  in  vain.  We  already  have 
evidence  of  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  to  provide  technical  aid  and  assistance 
to  countries  of  their  choice  in  Africa.  We  realize, 
of  course,  that  such  assistance  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate objective  the  advancement  of  the  worldwide 
political  objectives  of  the  Communist  system. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  from,  for  instance,  the  his- 
tory of  U.S. S.R.- Yugoslav  relations  in  recent 
years  that  Soviet  aid  is  turned  on  and  off  solely  to 
facilitate  current  Russian  political  objectives. 
But  countries  lacking  almost  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  modern  economic  and  social  life  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  full  weight  to  these  considerations. 
Indeed,  African  leaders  with  whom  we  have  close 
and  friendly  relations  have  indicated  clearly  that 
their  situation  requires  that  they  accept  assistance 
■from  the  materially  developed  and  technically 
advanced  countries  of  the  world  without  regard 
to  the  ideologies  of  their  governments.  The  Pres- 
ident of  Guinea,  when  he  was  in  the  United  States 
last  fall,2  stated  that  for  Africans  the  world  was 
not  divided  into  the  Communist  or  non-Commu- 
nist, the  free  or  the  unfree,  but  into  the  devel- 
oped  and  the  undeveloped.  In  their  approach  to 
international  politics  many  of  the  new  African 
countries  incline  to  a  policy  of  "positive  neutral- 
ity," by  which  they  mean  that  they  want  to  stand 
aloof  from  what  they  regard  as  great-power  rival- 
ries and  concentrate  on  their  own  overwhelming 
problems,  the  consolidation  of  their  political  and 
economic  independence. 

To  us  these  attitudes  may  appear  shortsighted, 
|but  when  we  try  to  look  at  the  world  through  their 
eyes,  we  can  see  how  they  arrive  at  their  conclu- 
sions and  appreciate  that  they  are  not  based  on 
[procommunism  or  anti- Americanism.     This  is  a 


2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16, 1959,  p.  719. 


situation,  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  which  we 
welcome,  because  we  are  as  opposed  as  are  the 
Africans  to  making  their  continent  a  pawn  in  the 
so-called  cold  war.  Our  motives  and  our  objec- 
tives in  responding  to  the  drive  of  the  African 
people  to  establish  stable,  viable,  and  free  societies 
are  positive,  not  negative.  We  do  not  wish  to 
engage  in  a  superficial  popularity  contest  or 
merely  react  to  Communist  initiative,  and  assist- 
ance predicated  on  such  motives  would  be  distaste- 
ful to  Africans  as  well. 

We  are  prepared,  in  cooperation  with  our  free- 
world  colleagues  and  the  United  Nations,  to  de- 
velop balanced  and  adequate  programs  of  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  cultural  aid  designed  to  meet 
realistic  African  needs  over  the  long  pull.  In 
this  effort  the  European  powers  concerned  will,  we 
expect,  continue  to  play  a  major  role.  It  is  our 
hope  that  these  powers  will  maintain  close  and 
cordial  relations  with  those  territories  which  have 
already  acquired,  or  will  soon  acquire,  independ- 
ence. In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note 
that  tropical  Africa  alone  is  now  receiving  over 
$500  million  annually  from  European  countries 
for  major  development  projects.  Assuredly  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  great  need  for  European  capi- 
tal, technical  assistance,  and  markets.  The  aid 
which  the  United  States  is  able  to  furnish  should 
supplement  and  not  replace  that  of  Western 
Europe. 

I  should  like  to  close  on  an  optimistic  note.  The 
countries  of  Africa  which  are  acquiring  independ- 
ence this  year  have  done  so,  in  general,  on  the 
basis  of  peaceful  evolution,  consultation,  and  ne- 
gotiation with  the  governing  powers,  as  well  as 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  case  of  trust  territories.  As  a  result  there  is 
an  important  residue  of  good  will  on  which  to 
build  new,  imaginative,  and  peaceful  relations. 
The  United  States  and  the  American  people,  in 
particular,  have  a  history  of  friendship  with 
Africa.  The  dramatic  developments  now  taking 
place  on  that  continent  will  test  the  bonds  of  this 
friendship  and,  I  feel  sure,  tie  them  more  firmly. 
I  feel  equally  sure  that  the  new  Africa  will  respond 
maturely  and  positively  to  our  initiatives. 
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The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1961 


Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Dillon 


It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today  in 
support  of  the  President's  request  for  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program.2 

As  you  know,  the  President  asked  appropria- 
tion of  $4,175,000,000  for  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961.  As  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  authorization 
bill,  this  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $4,086,000,- 
000.  We  are,  therefore,  now  requesting  that 
amount.  Of  this  sum,  $2,000,000,000  is  needed 
for  military  assistance;  $700,000,000  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund;  $1,236,000,000  for  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance;  and  $150,000,000 
for  the  contingency  fund.  Detailed  testimony 
on  each  will  be  presented  to  you  by  subsequent 
witnesses. 

At  this  highly  dangerous  point  in  history  the 
world  scene  is  dominated  by  two  great  groups  of 
powers,  each  devoted  to  widely  divergent  ideol- 
ogies which  are  in  clear  conflict. 

One,  the  Communist  bloc,  believes  that  the  tri- 
umph of  its  ideology  of  state  control  of  man's 
destiny  must  and  should  be  speeded  by  any  and  all 
possible  means. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  in  the  right  of  man  to 
choose  his  way  and  are  prepared  to  defend  and 
protect  that  right. 

To  prevent  this  confrontation  from  exploding 
into  global  war,  it  is  essential  to  explore,  with  in- 
finite patience  and  persistence,  every  opportunity 
to  find  ways  and  means  for  living  with  each  other 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
May  13  (press  release  264). 

3  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  of 
Feb.  16,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1960,  p.  369 ;  for  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  special  message  of  May  3,  see  ibid.,  May  23, 
1960,  p.  837. 


in  this  world,  with  the  sacrifice  of  neither  peace 
nor  freedom.  Such  an  opportunity  is  afforded  hj\ 
the  impending  summit  meeting. 

The  opportunity  for  such  discussions — the  fact; 
that  we  are  able  to  talk  over  problems,  however 
uncertain  the  prospects  for  progress — does  not  ex- ; 
ist  solely  because  we  prefer  it  that  way.     It  exists 
because  we  have  made  it  clear,  in  word  and  deed, ; 
that  the  forceful  expansion  of  the  Communist  em- 1 
pire,  the  imposition  of  its  control  on  other  peoples,  '■ 
is  intolerable  and  would  meet  with  determined  and 
effective  response.     We  have   made  this  plain 
through  our  own  strong  defenses,  by  our  entry  and 
participation  in  joint  and  collective  defense  ar- 
rangements, and  by  our  mutual  security  programs 
to  provide  arms  and  equipment  for  the  men  of 
other  nations  who  stand  ready  with  us  to  defend 
free- world  ideals.     Our  policies  and  programs  are 
concrete  evidence,  to  both  our  friends  and  our  ene- 
mies, of  our  determination  and  capability.    It  is 
because  of  them  that  the  opportunity  to  seek  peace- 
ful settlements  still  exists.    Without  them  what 
barrier  to  Communist  expansion  and  our  ultimate 
subjection  would  exist? 

Economic  Aid  to  Developing  Nations 

There  is  another  and  equally  important  barrier 
we  have  erected  to  Communist  dreams  of  world 
domination :  our  economic  assistance  programs  to 
millions  of  people  in  the  free  world  who  have  but 
recently  begun  to  emerge  from  centuries  of  op- 
pression or  neglect.  To  them,  escape  from  pov- 
erty and  privation  has  become  a  primary  goal 
which  can  and  must  be  attained.  Their  principal 
aim  in  life  today  is  material  improvement.  If 
progress  does  not  come  under  free  institutions, 
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progress  will  be  sought  through  other  means. 
Communism  is  eagerly  offering  them  such  a  means. 
We  can  be  certain  that  Soviet  leaders  will  seize 
all  possible  opportunities  to  penetrate  and  subvert 
the  free  world,  particularly  its  newly  developing 
sector.  They  fully  intend  to  move  forward  under 
the  guise  of  what  they  call  "peaceful  coexistence." 
We  have  their  word  for  it.  The  true  meaning  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  was  recently  spelled  out 
with  surprising  candor  by  a  high  Soviet  official,3 
who  emphatically  denied  that  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" means  noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  states.  On  May  1st  Pravda,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
quoted  this  official  as  saying,  in  typical  Communist 
language : 

Recently,  some  people  in  the  West  have  been  trying  to 
assert  that  peaceful  coexistence  must  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude even  the  internal  political  life  of  the  countries  of 
capitalism.  .  .  .  But  this  is  an  obvious  distortion  of  the 
basic  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism.  .  .  .  Even  in  con- 
ditions of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  on  the  world 
scene,  the  class  war  in  the  countries  of  capitalism  will  not 
be  extinguished  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  become  sharper. 

This,  in  effect,  is  a  directive  to  the  forces  of 
iworld  communism  to  step  up  their  efforts  to  under- 
mine independent  governments  and  free  institu- 
tions. Soviet  aid  programs  in  support  of  these 
forces  in  the  newly  developing  countries  can  be  ex- 
pected to  grow. 

In  the  face  of  this  clear  Communist  intent,  we 
must  continue  our  own  efforts  to  help  promote 
political,  social,  and  economic  growth  in  the  newly 
developing  lands  within  a  framework  of  freedom. 
Our  past  and  present  mutual  security  programs 
have  proved  their  worth  in  helping  to  meet  the 
long-deferred  and  wholly  legitimate  demands  of 
'millions  of  human  beings  for  an  existence  which  is 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  man.  Their  con- 
tinuation at  adequate  levels  is  dictated  by  plain 
bommon  sense. 

Dutline  of  Major  Requests 

I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  the  need  for  the 
najor  requests  before  you : 

First,  the  $2  billion  sought  for  military  as- 
sistance is  urgently  required  if  the  level  of  deliv- 
eries of  equipment  of  the  past  several  years  is 
lot  to  be  sharply  reduced.     Appropriations  of 


'  B.  Ponamarev,  who  directs  the  Central  Committee  ap- 
paratus dealing  with  foreign  Communist  parties. 
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much  larger  amounts  many  years  ago  made  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain  an  annual  level  of  over  $2  billion 
despite  smaller  recent  appropriations.  These  re- 
duced appropriations — and  particularly  the  very 
severe  cut  in  the  amount  requested  last  year — have 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  future  reliance  on  the 
pipeline.  They  have,  in  fact,  necessitated  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  equipment  and  materiel  sup- 
plied to  our  allies  this  year. 

Provision  of  $2  billion  will  make  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  fighting  forces  of  our  allies  and  to 
share  with  them  in  the  costs  of  essential  moderni- 
zation with  new  weapons.  This  sum  represents 
a  judgment  of  the  minimum  necessary  for  our 
security.  It  was  reached  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  by  a  committee  of  experts  outside 
government  and  by  our  military  authorities.  It 
takes  fully  into  account  the  increasing  capability 
of  some  of  our  allies  to  meet  a  greater  share  of  the 
common  defense  burden.  Without  this  amount,  we 
will  face  the  prospect  of  a  progressive  weakening 
of  our  common  defense,  which  may  be  interpreted 
by  both  our  friends  and  our  enemies  as  a  lessening 
of  our  will  to  withstand  the  pressures  of 
aggression. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  gone  on  record 
that  provision  of  these  funds  equals  in  importance 
those  provided  for  our  own  defense  forces.  I 
tell  you  in  all  sincerity  that  all  of  these  funds 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  adequate  defenses. 
Certainly  the  very  moment  when  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  once  again  threatening  our  allies  with 
rocket  attacks  is  no  time  for  us  to  tell  these  allies 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  has  the  will  to 
provide  the  assistance  they  need  for  the  common 
defense  against  Communist  aggression. 

The  amount  sought  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  is  less  than  the  available  authorization.  It 
is  in  our  judgment  the  minimum  required  for  a 
reasonable  rate  of  progress  in  the  emerging  nations 
of  the  world.  The  Fund  is  now  a  going  concern. 
Its  procedures  and  organization  are  smoothly  in 
gear.  It  is  functioning  effectively.  The  capital 
requested  is  modest.  Although  we  recognize  the 
growing  capacity  and  willingness  of  other  indus- 
trialized nations  to  share  in  the  work  of  helping 
the  less  fortunate  nations,  we  must  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  this  great  task.  As  the 
President  said  recently : 4  "The  very  moment  when 


1  Bulletin  of  May  23, 1960,  p.  811. 
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other  countries  are  recognizing  their  responsibili- 
ties is  no  time  for  us  to  walk  away  from  our  own." 

For  the  balance  of  the  program — economic  and 
technical  assistance,  other  programs,  and  the  con- 
tingency fund — we  are  also  asking  minimal 
appropriations : 

For  defense  support  we  are  asking  $20  million 
less  than  was  appropriated  last  year — reflecting 
a  modest  improvement  in  the  economies  of  some 
recipient  countries. 

For  special  assistance  we  are  asking  $11  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  last  year,  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  newly  emerging  sub- Sahara  Africa. 

For  technical  cooperation  we  are  asking  an  in- 
crease of  just  over  $2'5  million,  largely  concen- 
trated in  Africa. 

For  various  multilateral  and  other  programs — 
such  as  aid  to  refugees  and  escapees,  atoms  for 
peace,  and  administrative  expenses — we  are  asking 
slightly  less  than  $99  million  of  new  appropria- 
tions, or  approximately  last  year's  level. 

For  the  contingency  fund  we  are  asking  $150 
million,  which  compares  with  an  appropriation  of 
$155  million  last  year.  This  fund  has  been  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  essential  elements  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program.  It  supplies  that  margin 
of  flexibility  which  is  so  essential  to  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  It  is  primarily 
needed  and  has  been  primarily  used  to  deal  with 
newly  developing  and  unforeseen  situations  which 
arise  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  also 
enables  the  President  to  provide  assistance  in 
amounts  larger  than  those  specifically  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  various  categories  of  aid 
when,  in  his  judgment,  such  action  will  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation  and  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  programs  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  have  been  as  tightly  budgeted  as  we  be- 
lieved possible,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
amounts  requested  is  necessary. 

In  sum,  gentlemen,  we  need  the  money  requested 
to  do  the  job  and  to  carry  out  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.    We  also  need — and  the 


world  needs — a  reaffirmation  of  the  readiness  and 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  defend  and  protect  its  way 
of  life.  Such  reaffirmation  can  best  be  provided 
by  the  unmistakable  act  of  appropriation. 
Thank  you. 

President  Signs  Mutual  Security 
Authorization  Bill 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 1 

I  have  signed  into  law  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1960. 

I  am  highly  gratified  by  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  measure.  The  act  embodies  essen- 
tially all  of  the  requests  I  have  put  forward  as 
necessary  for  the  successful  continuation  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program,  and,  with  one  regret-: 
table  exception,2  the  Congress  has  resisted  the  addi-; 
tion  of  amendments  which  would  adversely  affect 
our  foreign  relations  or  impair  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

I  believe  it  is  impressive  that,  after  extensive  anc* 
searching  hearings  on  the  bill  conducted  by  the 
authorizing  committees  of  both  Houses,  the  Con-: 
gress  concluded  that  substantially  all  of  the  funds 
requested  are  necessary  for  carrying  forward  im- 
portant economic  aspects  of  the  program.  The 
same  high  degree  of  responsibility  and  regard  for 
our  national  interests  will,  I  trust,  result  in  not 
only  the  full  sums  now  authorized  for  certain  eco- 
nomic programs  but  also  in  the  full  appropria- 
tions which  I  have  requested  as  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
military  assistance  program. 


aMade  on  May  14  (White  House  press  release  dated 
May  16)  upon  the  signing  of  H.R.  11510,  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

2  For  text  of  a  letter  of  May  2  from  Acting  Secretary 
Dillon  to  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  on  the  freedom-of- 
navigation  amendment,  see  Bulletin  of  May  23,  1960, 
p.  832. 
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Sino-Soviet  Bloc  Trade  and  Its  Implications  for  the  United  States 


Statement  by  Thomas  G.  Mann 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs x 


United  States  policies  on  trade  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  fall  in  a  special 
category  for  the  purposes  of  this  committee's 
examination  of  United  States  foreign  trade,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
policies  with  this  committee. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  trade  with  Com- 
munist China.  The  United  States  Government 
has  maintained  a  virtually  complete  embargo  on 
trade  and  financial  transactions  with  Communist 
China  and  north  Korea  since  1950.  This  trade 
embargo  is  an  integral  part  of  the  general  United 
States  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  Communist 
i  China. 

Our  trade  policy  with  that  area  is  both  sub- 
stantive and  symbolic  of  the  firmness  of  United 
States  purposes  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  designed 
to  hinder  as  much  as  possible  the  rapid  buildup 
of  Communist  China's  military  power  and  its  in- 
dustrial base  and,  in  a  broader  political  sense,  to 
limit  the  expansion  of  its  influence  with  free- 
world  countries. 

Any  relaxation  in  the  United  States  trade  em- 
bargo would  be  widely  regarded  throughout  the 
world  as  evidence  of  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
United  States  attitude  toward  Communist  China 
and  as  a  harbinger  of  a  possible  political  accom- 
I  modation.  In  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  pressures  would  be  unleashed  to  seek  a 
similar  accommodation  with  Peiping.  This 
would  tend  to  set  in  motion  political  and  economic 
changes  all  tending  to  weaken  our  influence  while 
strengthening  that  of  Peiping  and  opening  the 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  on  May  5  (press  release  244). 
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way  to  Communist  Chinese  penetration  into  the 
vulnerable,  less  developed  areas,  particularly  of 
the  Far  East. 

The  policy  on  trade  with  the  European  Soviet 
bloc  is  more  flexible  because  it  does  not  involve 
the  same  political  imperatives  which  affect  our 
relations  with  Communist  China.  However,  the 
United  States  does  have  certain  necessary  restric- 
tions on  its  trade  relations  with  the  European 
Soviet  bloc.  These  restrictions  do  not  constitute 
a  significant  burden  on  the  potential  total  volume 
of  United  States-Soviet-bloc  trade.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
favors  the  expansion  of  peaceful  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the  European 
Soviet  bloc. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  sell  a  wide 
range  of  nonstrategic  commodities  to  the  Euro- 
pean Soviet-bloc  countries  at  any  time  that  they 
wish  to  buy  them  and  are  in  a  position  to  pay  for 
them.  The  only  limitations  imposed  on  exports 
are  limitations  required  for  purposes  of  national 
security.  The  United  States  strategic  export  con- 
trols are  intended  to  prevent  the  Soviet  bloc  from 
acquiring  materials  and  technology  which  would 
contribute  significantly  to  their  military  potential. 

As  the  committee  is  undoubtedly  aware,  the  se- 
curity export  controls  exercised  by  the  United 
States  Government  are  generally  paralleled  by  the 
controls  of  other  important  trading  countries  of 
the  world  either  through  the  operations  of  the  mul- 
tilateral Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM)  or 
through  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
(Battle  Act) .  The  controls  on  direct  exports  of 
strategic  commodities  to  the  Soviet  bloc  are  sup- 
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plemented  by  financial  and  transshipment  controls 
designed  to  prevent  unauthorized  diversions  from 
free-world  destinations  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  principal  legislative  or  administrative  re- 
strictions of  a  nonsecurity  character  are  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  and  the  Johnson  Act  of  1934.  Under  the  for- 
mer act,  section  5  requires  the  withdrawal  of 
trade- agreement  benefits  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  Soviet-bloc  countries  and  thus  prevents  the 
application  of  most-favored-nation  tariff  treat- 
ment to  imports  from  those  areas.  Section  11  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  explicitly 
prohibits  the  importation  of  certain  dressed  and 
undressed  furs  and  fur  skins  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China. 

The  Johnson  Act  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
private  credits  other  than  normal  short-term  (180 
days)  commercial  credits  to  countries  which  are  in 
default  on  debts  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  are  not  members  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
certain  other  countries  of  the  European  Soviet  bloc 
are  affected  by  this  law. 

In  addition,  a  Treasury  finding  was  made  in 
1951  that  Soviet  canned  crabmeat  was  produced  by 
convict,  forced,  and  indentured  labor;  accord- 
ingly, in  conformity  with  the  mandatory  provi- 
sions of  section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  im- 
ports of  Soviet  canned  crabmeat  are  prohibited 
from  entry  into  the  United  States.  The  adminis- 
tration is  of  course  alert  to  the  possible  applica- 
bility of  the  antidumping  provisions  administered 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

U.S.  Would  Welcome  East-West  Trade 

So  much  for  the  limitations  by  the  United  States 
on  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
I  pointed  out  earlier  that  such  trade  controls  do  not 
constitute  a  significant  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of 
the  general  level  of  trade  between  this  country  and 
the  bloc.  The  United  States  would  welcome  a 
higher  level  of  East- West  trade.  The  low  level  of 
such  trade  is,  in  our  view,  the  result  of  conscious 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eu- 
ropean satellites.  They  confine  their  import  in- 
terest to  a  narrow  range  of  capital  goods  and 
technology  and  agricultural  or  industrial  raw  ma- 
terials for  which  there  may  be  a  temporary  import 
requirement. 


United  States  exports  to  Eastern  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  have  increased  from 
$11.2  million  in  1956  to  $112.6  million  in  1958  and 
$90  million  in  1959.  In  the  latter  2  years  United 
States  exports  to  Poland  represent  the  largest  por- 
tion, reflecting  exports  financed  out  of  credit  and 
agricultural  sales  agreements  with  Poland.  They 
also  reflect  the  more  liberal  export  policy  applied 
to  Poland,  which  permits  exports  of  commodities 
essential  to  the  Polish  civilian  economy. 

United  States  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Eastern  European  countries  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1959  were  valued  at  $20.5  million,  repre- 1 
senting  only  0.4  percent  of  total  United  States  ex- 
ports, whereas  imports  from  the  same  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean  countries  were  valued  at  $18.2  million, 
representing  only  0.5  percent  of  total  United  States 
imports. 

From  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  the  true, 
limitation  on  the  magnitude  of  United  States  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  is  the  ability  of  these 
countries  to  earn  dollars  through  exports  to  the 
United  States  or  to  other  hard-currency  markets. 
The  demand  in  American  markets  for  commodities 
of  Eastern  European  origin  or  manufacture  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  limited.  A  more  active., 
policy  of  sales  promotion  by  these  countries  in  the 
American  market  would  probably  increase  some- 
what the  general  level  of  trade,  but  the  increase 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  large. 

The  economic  and  political  implications  of  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  trade  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  free-world  countries  can  most  clearly 
be  seen  if  we  consider  them  under  four  headings. 
I  suggest  that  we  look  at  the  relationship  of  this 
trade  to  Soviet  internal  economic  development,  to 
Soviet  relations  with  the  industrialized  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and  with  Japan,  to  Soviet  rela- 
tions with  the  newly  developing  countries,  and  to 
American  exports  to  third  countries. 

Foreign  Trade  and  the  Soviet  Economy 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  role  of  foreign  trade  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  economy  itself.  Probably  the 
most  important  gain  the  Soviet  Union  can  make 
from  its  trading  relations  with  countries  outside 
the  bloc  is  the  acquisition  of  advanced  machinery 
and  technology.  It  is  sometimes  believed  that, 
since  the  Soviet  Union  can  send  a  rocket  to  the 
moon,  it  must  be  technologically  at  least  as  ad- 
vanced as  Western  countries.     In  fact,  however, 
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Soviet  development  has  been  most  uneven ;  its  im- 
pressive achievements  have  been  attained  at  the 
:ost  of  the  neglect  of  other  areas  of  development. 
Soviet  backwardness  is  most  evident  in  the  fields 
ivhich  serve  consumers.  Certain  fields  of  basic 
ndustry  have  been  developed  rapidly ;  other  areas 
lave  been  left  almost  untouched.  What  may  be  of 
jven  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that,  although 
some  processes  in  those  fields  in  which  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  may  be  technically  on  a  par 
with  those  in  the  West,  other  processes  are  still 
carried  on  in  primitive  ways.  Thus,  for  example, 
while  the  best  Soviet  iron  and  steel  installations 
achieve  more  impressive  results  in  some  respects 
than  Western  mills,  many  auxiliary  operations  are 
carried  on  with  very  little  or  no  mechanization. 

The  process  of  Soviet  economic  development  has 
been,  by  and  large,  one  of  reproducing  the  indus- 
trial structure  of  Western  countries  and  not  that 
of  finding  new  materials  and  production  tech- 
niques of  a  sort  appropriate  to  "socialism."  And 
this  is  true  despite  Soviet  claims  of  doing  the 
latter. 

After  the  Soviet  Union  has  learned  from  the 
West  what  path  it  should  follow  in  its  economic 
development,  it  can  still  gain  a  very  great  deal  by 
trading  with  the  West.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
possible,  for  example,  for  the  Soviet  Union  in 
time  to  reproduce  recent  Western  advances  in 
plastics  and  synthetic-fiber  technology.  Basic 
laboratory  processes  are  either  well  known  or  can 
be  learned  without  undue  difficulty.  But  there  is 
a  tremendous  job  of  engineering  which  must  be 
done  before  laboratory  processes  can  be  adapted,  to 
the  industrial  production  of  plastics  and  synthetic 
fibers.  Since  time  is  of  the  essence  in  a  "race  with 
i  capitalism,"  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviets  if  they  can  buy  advanced  technology  in 
this  as  in  other  fields. 

Another  important  function  which  extra  bloc 

trade  has  for  the  internal  economic  development 

of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  make  up  for  errors  or 

shortfalls  in  planning.     Some  finished  or  semi- 

;  finished  industrial  products  either  turn  out  to  be 

in  short  supply  or  are  overlooked  in  the  physical 

output  planning  of  the  Soviet  Union.    In  many 

[  cases  it  is  both  faster  and  more  convenient  to  fill 

;  these  gaps  through  imports  than  by  producing 

them. 

As  examples  of  the  technological  type  of  assist- 
ance gained  through  trade  by  the  Soviet  economy, 
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we  may  note  that  in  its  trade  agreements  for  1960 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  provided  for  imports  of  synthetic 
plants,  tire-cord  plants,  petrochemical  plants, 
coal  mining  and  sorting  machinery,  a  high-  and  a 
low-pressure  polyethylene  plant,  a  polypropylene 
plant,  automation  machines,  electric  calculators, 
and  similar  sophisticated  production  goods.  As 
examples  of  Soviet  imports  to  fill  in  gaps  in  do- 
mestic production,  we  may  note  Soviet  purchases 
of  large-diameter  steel  pipe,  deep-drawing  steel 
sheets,  and  special  rolled  steel  shapes. 

We  should  note  that  the  Soviet  system  of  foreign 
trade,  based  on  a  complete  state  monopoly,  en- 
ables the  U.S.S.R.  to  purchase  items  it  needs  with- 
out developing  the  sort  of  long-term,  stable 
relationship  of  interdependence  which  character- 
izes international  trade  among  the  industrialized 
nations  of  the  free  world.  The  fact  that  foreign 
trade  is  conducted  by  organs  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment means  that  the  political  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  factor  in  what  would  otherwise 
be  normal  commercial  relations;  similarly,  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  able  to  use  its  com- 
mercial dealings  for  various  political  purposes. 

Soviet    Relations    With     Industrialized    Countries 

Let  us  now  consider  Soviet  economic  relations 
with  the  industrialized  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  The  Soviet  Union  is  able  to 
work  toward  a  major  political  objective — the 
splintering  of  the  cohesion  of  the  principal  indus- 
trial countries — by  playing  on  commercial  rival- 
ries. It  can  make  attractive  offers  to  one  country 
of  the  group,  which  tempt  that  country  to  violate 
its  obligations  under  COCOM.  It  can  also  set 
businessmen  at  odds  with  their  governments,  and 
in  general  it  can  sharpen  commercial  rivalries  for 
its  own  political  benefit. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  have  others  believe  that 
it  seeks  to  expand  trading  relations  in  order  to 
foster  good  political  relations.  It  manages  to 
achieve  a  linking  of  the  profit  motive  with  the 
natural  desire  of  reasonable  men  for  a  relaxation 
of  tensions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  all  Soviet  trade 
with  the  industrialized  countries  is  wholly  gov- 
erned by  the  considerations  I  have  mentioned. 
There  is  a  natural  complementarism  between  the 
Soviet  economy  and  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  not  only  are 
price   considerations   relatively   unimportant   in 
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Soviet  foreign  trade  but  the  wishes  and  preferences 
of  Soviet  consumers  receive  no  serious  considera- 
tion. Furthermore,  as  a  large  bulk  trader  the  So- 
viet Union  has  sometimes  shown  itself  at  least  an 
inconsiderate  supplier.  There  seems  to  be  no  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  as  yet 
followed  a  deliberate  policy  of  dumping  in  the 
usual  sense,  but  its  operations  have  on  occasion 
proved  unsettling  to  normal  trade  relationships. 

Relations  With   Less  Developed   Countries 

My  third  point  relates  to  Soviet-bloc  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  less  developed  countries.  Until  the 
latter  half  of  the  1950's  the  Soviet  Union  showed 
little  interest  in  developing  trade  relations  with 
the  newly  emerging  countries.  Even  such  import 
essentials  as  rubber  were  bought  not  directly  from 
the  producing  countries  but  on  the  London  mar- 
ket. Beginning  in  1954,  however,  the  U.S.S.R. 
began  to  expand  its  trade  relations  with  the  newly 
developing  countries,  combining  this  trade  offen- 
sive with  extensive  offers  of  "aid."  The  trade-aid 
offensive  is,  in  fact,  a  carefully  integrated  whole. 
Soviet  aid  has  with  few  exceptions  taken  the  form 
of  long-term  credits,  repayable  essentially  in  raw 
materials  produced  by  these  countries.  Its  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  to  them,  similarly,  have 
normally  been  possible  only  as  a  part  of  these  bi- 
lateral transactions. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  on  occasion  appeared  on 
the  markets  of  the  newly  developing  countries  as 
an  unexpected  rescuer,  a  "buyer  of  last  resort."  It 
has  more  often  professed  its  willingness  to  pur- 
chase otherwise  unsalable  surpluses  of  raw  materi- 
als. Its  complete  control  of  its  foreign  trade  activ- 
ities gives  the  Soviet  Government  much  greater 
freedom  in  contracting  for  these  surpluses  than 
is  enjoyed  by  free-enterprise  economies.  More- 
over, the  very  fact  that  until  1954  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
withdrawn  from  world  trade  to  a  very  large  extent 
gave  its  offers  the  added  impact  of  novelty  and 
unexpectedness. 

Because  it  can  open,  break  off,  and  shift  its  trade 
relations  without  regard  to  any  interests  other 
than  its  own,  the  Soviet  Union  is  often  able  to 
make  greater  political  use  of  its  trade  potential 
than  is  possible  for  countries  for  which  trading  is 
a  private  activity.  It  has  found  a  way  to  make 
the  flag  follow  trade  as  a  means  for  establishing 
its  presence  in  areas  with  which  it  has  not  previ- 
ously had  trade  relations.    The  Soviet  Union  has 
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found  trade  agreements  and  trade  missions  ex- 
tremely useful  tools  for  establishing  its  political 
influence. 

Because  it  can  direct  its  trade  as  it  wishes,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  concentrate  the  main 
impact  of  its  trade  offensive  on  a  relatively  small 
number  of  countries.  Its  total  trade  with  the  free 
world  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  overall  free- 
world  trade,  but  its  share  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
such  sensitive  countries  as  Guinea,  Afghanistan, 
Egypt,  and  Iceland  is  proportionately  quite  large. 
The  political  effectiveness  of  Soviet  trade  is,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  measurable  in  terms  of  its  per- 
centage share  in  total  free- world  trade. 

Competition  on  Exports  to  Third  Countries 

Now  I  turn  to  the  question  of  Soviet  competition  j 
with  American  exports  in  third  countries.  The 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  is  not  a  major  competitor  of  the 
United  States  in  world  markets,  and  it  is  hardly 
capable  of  displacing  the  United  States  in  all  mar- 
kets. Nevertheless,  in  any  area  in  which  it  wishes 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  the  Soviet  Union  can  offer  I 
competition  with  American  exports.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that,  as  a  supplier  of  raw  materials  to I 
the  industrialized  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  can 
add  to  its  geographical  proximity  and  to  its  nat- 
ural advantages  a  complete  independence  of  the 
kind  of  cost-and-price  considerations  which  moti- 
vate private  traders.  It  has,  for  example,  been 
willing  to  offer  oil  at  a  price  quoted  at  25  cents  a 
barrel  below  Persian  Gulf  posted  prices.  In  gen- 
eral, it  can  quote  prices  without  regard  to  domestic 
costs.  Specific  exchanges  of  this  kind  are  not  even, 
in  the  special  situation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  neces- 
sarily uneconomic.  The  goods  it  acquires  in  ex- 
change for  its  exports  may  be  and  as  a  rule  are 
of  crucial  importance  to  the  Soviet  planners.  The 
goods  which  it  sells  are  those  with  which  it  can 
most  easily  dispense,  and  there  is  no  governing 
price  relationship  between  these  two  categories  of 
goods  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  in- 
ternal market  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  goods  or  the  cost  of  labor. 

It  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme  to  make 
any  quantitative  predictions  of  the  further  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  trade.  The  industrialized  countries 
are  eager  to  expand  their  exports,  and  in  order 
to  export  they  are  willing  to  import.  The  under- 
developed countries  must  expand  their  export 
earnings,  and  some  of  them  may  consider  that 
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t  ide  relations  with  "both  camps"  are  a  harmless 
Epi  of  newly  won  independence. 

Accordingly  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  Soviet 
I  lion  will  continue  to  be  able  to  equip  itself  with 
t  e  latest  achievements  of  Western  inventive  abil- 
L'  and  engineering  skill  at  a  price  which  it  can 
( sily  afford  to  pay.  It  may  well  be  able  to  estab- 
I  h  and  expand  trading  relationships  with  the 
rwly  developing  countries  and  thereby  improve 
i  prospects  of  extending  its  political  influence 
cer  them. 

Although  the  potential  expansion  of  Sino-So- 
\it  bloc  trade  competition  raises  the  problems  I 
lve  mentioned — including  particularly  that  of 
cmpetition  in  the  limited  areas  upon  which  the 
Sviet  Union  chooses  to  concentrate — there  are 
crtain  factors  which  should  serve  to  render  these 
I  oblems  manageable  for  the  United  States.  We 
1  ve  a  dynamic  and  expanding  economy  oriented 
t  production  for  free  markets.  We  have  unparal- 
1  ed  research  facilities  specifically  directed  to  the 
c  velopment  of  new  products  for  the  satisfaction 
c  human  wants.  We  are  used  to  the  principle  of 
cnpetition,  and  we  know  how  to  sell  competitively 
f  road  as  well  as  at  home.  We  are  participating, 
trough  our  trade  agreements  program,  in  a  broad 
i  iltilateral  effort  to  lower  trade  barriers  and  to 
i  ster  the  expansion  of  world  trade.  We  have  an 
e  ablished  network  of  trading  relations  and  a  good 
i  putation  as  a  valued  customer  and  a  reliable  sup- 
]ier  of  quality  products.  The  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
Is  none  of  these  advantages. 

Furthermore,  our  trade,  aid,  and  mutual  security 
1  licies  are  parts  of  a  whole.  Together  they  en- 
f  le  other  free  countries,  which  might  not  other- 
Ase  have  the  strength  to  do  so,  to  resist  Sino- 
kviet  bloc  attempts  to  undermine  their  inde- 
]  ndence  by  exerting  political  pressure,  by  prof- 
i"ing  investment  and  technical  assistance,  by 
f'ering  to  trade  on  noncommercial  terms,  or  by  a 
cmbination  of  these  methods.  Our  mutual  se- 
(rity,  aid,  and  trade  policies,  adapted  as  appro- 
j  iate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  specific  situa- 
tes, give  us  room  for  optimism  that  Sino-Soviet 
1  )c  capabilities  in  the  field  of  trade  need  not  pose 
i  unanswerable  challenge  to  the  United  States. 


By  keeping  its  markets  open  to  others,  by  assisting 
less  developed  countries  to  diversify  their  exports 
and  to  accelerate  their  economic  development,  and 
by  joining  with  other  free- world  countries  to  re- 
duce trade  barriers  throughout  the  free  world, 
the  United  States  can  increase  the  ability  of  all 
free-world  countries  to  maintain  their  economic 
and  political  freedom  and  independence. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Extension  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Equipment,  Supplies,  and 
Manpower  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
H.R.  9869,  H.R.  9871,  H.R.  9875,  H.R.  10093,  H.R.  10601, 
H.R  11211,  H.R.  11225,  H.R.  11239,  H.R.  11291,  H.R. 
11296,  H.R.  11312,  H.R.  11313,  H.R.  11367,  H.R.  11373, 
H.R.  11429,  and  H.R.  11536.  Serial  TT.  March  22-31, 
1960.    429  pp. 

Czechoslovakian  Claims  Fund.  Hearing  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  3008,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.    April  12,  1960.    84  pp. 

Twenty-Third  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Ex- 
change Activities.  Letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange,  transmit- 
ting the  report  for  the  period  July  1-December  31, 1959. 
H.  Doc.  379.    April  18,  1960.    43  pp. 

Legislative  Program.  Message  from  the  President  rela- 
tive to  the  legislative  program.  H.  Doc.  385.  May  3, 
1960.    8  pp. 

Agreement  With  India  for  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation 
With  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income.  Message  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  agreement  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  November  10,  1959.  S.  Ex.  H.  May  6,  1960. 
15  pp. 

Mutual  Securitv  Act  of  1960.  Conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  11510.  H.  Rept.  1593.  May  6,  1960. 
21  pp. 

Sale  of  Vessels  to  Republic  of  China.  Conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  8042.    H.  Rept.  1600.    May  11,  1960. 

2  pp. 

Shrimp  Conservation  Act.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2867. 
S.  Rept.  1346.    May  12, 1960.    7  pp. 

International  Development  Association  Act.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  3074.    S.  Rept.  1349.    May  13, 1960.    9  pp. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  Report  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  made  by  its  Subcommittee  To  Ex- 
amine and  Review  the  Administration  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  56,  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  as  extended,  together  with  individual 
views.    S.  Rept.  1390.    May  18,  1960.    8  pp. 

Providing  for  Adjustments  in  Annuities  Under  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System.  Report  to 
accompany   S.   1502.     H.   Rept.   1626.     May   18,   1960. 

3  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  May  I860 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  the  Inter-American  Telecommunications 
Network  and  ITU/CCITT  Plan  Subcommittee. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Statistical  Commission:  11th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  15th  Session 

ILO  Petroleum  Committee:  6th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  15th  Session  .    .    . 

ICAO  Panel  of  Teletypewriter  Specialists:  4th  Meeting 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  15th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources: 
4th  Session  of  Mineral  Resources  Development  Subcommittee. 

North  Atlantic  Council:  Ministerial  Meeting 

FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits:  1st  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  8th  Session     . 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

13th  World  Health  Assembly 

13th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  62d  Meeting  of  Management 
Committee. 

ICEM  Council:  12th  Session 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade     .    .    . 

FAO  Advisory  Campaign  Committee  on  Freedom  From  Hunger    . 

UNESCO/ILO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Neighboring  Rights  .    . 

IAEA  Symposium  on  Fuel  Element  Fabrication  With  Special 
Emphasis  on  Cladding  Materials. 

UNESCO  Advisory  Committee  on  the  3d  Major  Project  on  Arid 
Zone  Research  and  Symposium  on  Arid  Zone  Problems. 

UNESCO  Symposium  on  Arid  Land  Problems 

FAO/ECE  Meeting  on  Problems  of  Methodology  and  Definitions 
in  Agricultural  Statistics  in  European  Countries. 

Meetings  of  Chiefs  of  State  and  Heads  of  Government 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Group  on  Coordination  of  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics. 

UPU  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  1st  Session  of  Com- 
mittee on  Extra- Long-Staple  Cotton. 

FAO  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  Working  Party  on 
Copra  Quality  and  Grading. 

ITU/CCITT  Study  Group  2/1 

North  Atlantic  Council:  Ministerial  Meeting 

8th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

ILO  Governing  Body:  145th  Session 

FAO  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products:  3d  Session  .    .    . 

SEATO  Military  Advisers 

U.N.  Special  Fund:  4th  Session  of  Governing  Council 

In  Session  as  of  May  31,  1960 

Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  .    .    . 

Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  26th  Session 


Mexico,  D.F Apr.  19-May 

New  York Apr.  20-May 

Geneva Apr.  20-May 

Geneva Apr.  25-May 

Geneva Apr.  25-May 

Montreal Apr.  25-May 

Naples Apr.  26-May 

Tokyo Apr.  26-May 

Istanbul May  2-3 

Madrid May  2-11 

New  York May  2-13 

Geneva May  2-28 

Geneva May  3-20 

Cannes May  4-20 

London May  5-6 

Naples May  5-14 

Geneva May  9-13 

Rome May  9-14 

The  Hague May  9-21 

Vienna May  10-13 

Paris May  10-20 

Paris May  11-18 

Geneva May  16-20 

Paris May  16-17 

Geneva May  16-20 

Bern May  16-28 

Mexico,  D.F May  18-23 

Rome May  18-20 

Geneva May  18-25 

Paris May  19  (1  da 

Bogota May  20-29 

Geneva May  23-28* 

Rome May  23-31 

Washington May  25-27 

New  York May  25-27 

Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

Geneva Mar.  15- 

New  York Apr.  14- 


«  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  May  20,  1960.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Folio  win  is 
a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCITT,  Comity  consultatif  international  t&egraphique  et  telephonique;  ECAFE,  Econoic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Gout), 
FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atoic 
Energy  Agency  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Educate, 
ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migratu, 
ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU.inr- 
national  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Orj> 
ization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educatio-i, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  WU, 
World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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ATT  Contracting  Parties:  16th  Session 

tf  CO  International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

]!AO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  2d  Meeting  .    . 

iternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  19th  Plenary  Meet- 
ing. 

.N.  Tin  Conference 

iternational  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property:  24th 
Congress. 

rU  Administrative  Council:  15th  Session 

iternational  Commission  for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  10th 
Meeting. 

iternational  Commission  on  Irrigation,  Flood  Control,  and 
Drainage:  4th  Congress. 

,N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Mechanization  of  Agriculture  .    .    . 

EATO  Council:  6th  Meeting 


Geneva May  16- 

London May  17- 

Montreal May  23- 

MSxico,  D.F May  23- 

New  York May  23- 

London May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

Bergen,  Norway May  30- 

Madrid May  30- 

Geneva May  30- 

Washington May  31- 


cheduled  June  1  Through  August  31,  1960 

AO  Group  on  Grains:  5th  Meeting 

iternational  Labor  Conference:  44th  Session 

forld  Power  Conference:  13th  Sectional  Meeting 

.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  20th  Session  (and  Working 
Parties) . 

AO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problem:  33d  Session 

NESCO  Committee  of  Governmental  Experts  on  a  Draft  Inter- 
national Convention  and  Draft  Recommendations  on  Various 
Aspects  of  Discrimination  in  Education. 

;h  Annual  Electronic,  Nuclear,  and  Cinematographic  Exposition  . 
.N.  ECE  Subcommittee  on  Road  Transport:  Working  Party  on 
Construction  of  Vehicles. 

\EA  Board  of  Governors:  17th  Session 

iternational  Conference  on  Large  Electric  Systems:  18th  General 
Assembly. 

,N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  50th  Session 

.N.  ECE  Rapporteurs  on  Comparisons  of  Systems  of  National 

Accounts. 

.N.  ECOSOC  Consultants  on  Standardization  of  Cartographic 

Names. 

iternational  Whaling  Commission:  12th  Meeting 

3th  International  Berlin  Film  Festival 

LO  Governing  Body:  146th  Session 

ATT  Working  Party  on  Polish  Participation  in  the  Tariff  Con- 
ference. 

iternational  Association  for  Bridge  and  Structural  Engineering: 
6th  Congress. 

/MO  Executive  Committee:  12th  Session 

PU  Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies:  Annual  Meeting 
of  Management  Council. 

r.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  24th  Session 

iternational  Wheat  Council:  30th  Session 

\-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports:  3d 
Meeting. 

iter-American  Seminar  on  Strengthening  the  Family  Institution  . 
iternational  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  2d  Session  of  Standing 
i  Committee. 

ermanent  International  Commission  of  Navigation  Congresses: 
Annual  Meeting, 
th  International  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts  .    .    . 

rNICEF  Committee  on  Administrative  Budget 

I  ATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

>evelopment  Assistance  Group:  2d  Meeting 

r.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  30th  Session 

WESCO/IBE:  23d  Conference  on  Public  Education 

BE  Council:  26th   Session 

Caribbean  Commission:  30th  Meeting 

ith  International  Grassland  Congress 

'titer- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:  2d  Meeting  .... 

r.N.  ECOSOC  Ministerial-Level  Meeting 

JfNESCO  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  International  Ocean- 
■  ographic  Ships. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  11th  Meeting  of  South  Pacific  Research 
I  Council. 

jatin  American  Symposium  on  Nuclear  Energy 

international  Sugar  Council:  7th  Session 

IrATT  Intersessional  Committee 

International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics:  12th  General 
|  Assembly. 


Rome June  1- 

Geneva June  1- 

Madrid June  5- 

Geneva June  6- 

Rome June  7- 

Paris June  12- 

Rome June  13- 

Geneva June  13- 

Vienna June  14- 

Paris June  15- 

Geneva June  20- 

Geneva June  20- 

New  York June  20- 

London June  20- 

Berlin June  24- 

Geneva June  24- 

Geneva June  27- 

Stockholm June  27- 

Geneva June  27- 

Eastbourne,  England June  27- 

Geneva June  27- 

London June  28- 

Rio   de  Janeiro June 

Caracas June 

New    York June 

Brussels June 

Europe June 

New  York June 

Geneva July  4- 

Bonn July  5*- 

Geneva July  5- 

Geneva July  6- 

Geneva July  9- 

San  Juan July  11- 

Reading,  England July  11- 

Petropolis,  Brazil July  11- 

Geneva July  11- 

Denmark July  11- 

Noum6a,  New  Caledonia  .    .    .  July  12- 

Petropolis  and  Brasilia  ....  July  18- 

London July  18- 

Geneva July  18- 

Helsinki July  25- 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  June  1  Through  August  31,  1960 — Continued 

Inter- American  Indian  Institute:  Governing  Board 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

3d  FAO  Latin  American  Meeting  on  Soils  and  Fertilizers 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  Working  Party  on 

Standardization  of  Conditions  of  Sale  for  Cereals. 

FAO  Latin  American  Forestry  Commission:  7th  Session 

5th  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture  (to  be  held  jointly 

with  6th  Regional  Conference  for  Latin  America). 
2d  U.N.   Conference  on  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of 

Offenders. 

PAHO  Directing  Council:  12th  Meeting 

Regional  Committee  of  WHO  for  the  Americas:  12th  Meeting  .    .    . 
International  Union  of  Crystallography:  5th  General  Assembly  .    . 

21st  International  Geological  Congress 

7th  International  Congress  of  Soil  Science 

5th  World  Forestry  Congress 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  General  Assembly  To  Consider  General 

Questions  of  Transmission  of  Information. 


Mexico,  D.F July 

Geneva July 

Raleigh,  N.C Aug.  1- 

Geneva Aug.  1- 

undetermined Aug.  5- 

MSxico,  D.F Aug.  8- 

London Aug.  8- 

Habana Aug.  14- 

Habana Aug.  14- 

Cambridge,  England Aug.  15- 

Copenhagen Aug.  15- 

Madison,  Wis Aug.  15- 

Seattle Aug.  29- 

New  York Aug.  29- 


Opportunities  for  Cooperation 
on  Behalf  of  New  States 

Following  is  a  statement  made  on  April  14  at 
the  29th  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  by  Christopher  H.  Phillips,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, during  debate  on  the  item,  "Opportuni- 
ties for  International  Cooperation  on  Behalf  of 
Former  Trust  Territories  and  Newly  Independent 
States"  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  that  day. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  PHILLIPS 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3385 

Close  to  900  million  people  have  found  na- 
tional independence  since  1918,  most  of  them  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  process 
which  began  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Asia  is 
now  repeating  itself  at  an  accelerated  rate  in 
Africa.  One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  any  of 
these  newly  created  states  is  usually  to  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations.  We  are  happy  to 
receive  them.  Once  the  flag  of  a  new  state  is 
raised  in  front  of  this  great  building,  its  repre- 
sentatives add  their  voices  to  those  demanding 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  the  economic 
and  social  needs  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

This  is  only  natural.  The  problems  of  these 
new  states  are  many,  but  they  are  also  one.  The 
difficulties,  the  needs,  the  ills  of  many  of  the  coun- 
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tries  and  the  emerging  territories  are  practicall; 
all  translated  into  the  same  problem  of  develop 
ment,  or,  more  specifically,  of  economic  develop 
ment.  But  such  simplification  of  the  definitioi 
of  the  scope  of  the  problem  does  not  simplify  th 
problem  itself. 

I  shall  address  myself  today  specifically  to  tb 
situation  in  Africa,  for  this  is  the  area  which  th 
General  Assembly  had  primarily  in  mind  whei 
at  its  14th  session  it  approved  Kesolutions  141' 
and  1415  asking  the  Council  and  the  Secretary 
General  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  need: 
and  aspirations  of  former  trust  territories  whicl 
had  become  independent  and  of  other  newly  in 
dependent  states. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  forum  to  point  ou 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  economic  devel 
opment  in  Africa.  The  real  impetus  for  the  de 
velopment  of  Africa  comes  out  of  the  yearning  o: 
some  200  million  people  to  shake  off  the  weigh 
of  ignorance  and  disease  and  all  those  other  fac 
tors  which  have  prevented  them  from  enjoying 
a  better  life.  This  surge  within  200  million  indi 
viduals  adds  up  to  a  movement  of  tidal  force.  I< 
is  the  kind  of  force,  I  may  say,  which  had  a  larg( 
part  in  the  building  of  my  own  country.  It  was 
the  force  that  sent  the  early  American  pioneer? 
into  the  wilderness  looking  through  the  sternest 
of  toil  for  a  better  life,  the  kind  of  force  whicl 
made  every  American  want  to  improve  his  lot  anc 
willing  to  work  to  do  so.    My  countrymen  under- 
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stand  the  African's  intense  desire  to  advance  not 
only  politically  but  also  economically  and  socially, 
and  my  countrymen  are  anxious  to  help  him  in 
his  quest. 

Responsibility  To  Aid  in  Development 

We  recognize  and  accept  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Africa  newly  arrived  to  statehood  will 
need  both  moral  support  and  material  help  from 
the  U.N.  organizations.  Their  newly  found  politi- 
cal independence  must  be  buttressed  and  strength- 
ened by  sound  economic  growth  and  social  prog- 
ress in  assured  freedom.  Much  can  and  is  being 
done  by  the  aid  efforts  of  the  former  administer- 
ing powers  and  by  other  countries,  big  and  small — 
including  my  own — which  for  some  time  have 
known  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the  fuller 
life  which  it  makes  possible.  But,  beyond  this, 
the  fact  cannot  be  shirked  that  the  U.N.  and  its 
associated  organizations  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility in  aiding  the  newly  emerging  states  and 
that  their  contribution  to  the  development  of  these 
states  may  well  be  of  crucial  importance.  Having 
had  the  privilege,  earlier  this  year,  to  attend  the 
second  session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Airica,1  I  know  that  our  African  friends  them- 
selves look  with  high  hopes  to  the  family  of  United 
Nations  organizations  for  assistance.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  collective  responsibility,  for  in  many  cases 
the  U.N.  has  had  an  important  share  in  paving 
'the  way  to  self-government  and  to  independence. 

It  is  not  only  up  to  us  to  do  something,  but  it  is 
up  to  us  to  do  it  now.  The  individual  who  yearns 
for  a  better  life  for  himself  and  his  children  is 
aot  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  hope  of  some- 
thing for  his  grandchildren,  and  it  might  not  take 
'long  for  his  yearning  to  change  into  frustration 
xnd  despair.  We  cannot  sit  by  while  an  impetus 
mch  as  this  with  its  great  constructive  potential 
burns  itself  into  something  with  an  equal  potential 
for  destruction.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this 
^•oom  who  does  not  recognize  the  opportunities 
■md  dangers  which  we  are  facing,  but  we  some- 
times forget  that  time  slips  by  even  as  we  talk 
ibout  what  we  must  do.  Debates  and  studies  take 
lime,  and  the  interval  between  debates  and  studies 
jisually  takes  even  more  time.  If  we  are  to  meet 
j;he  challenge  of  Africa,  as  we  all  feel  we  must, 
[he  time  to  act  is  now. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  point  out  here  the  aid 
which  the  United  States  has  provided  in  Africa 
in  the  past  or  to  underline  the  proposals  for  an 
increased  United  States  effort  in  tropical  Africa, 
which  the  United  States  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering.2 Rather,  I  want  to  urge  a  greater  inter- 
national effort  toward  the  solution  of  Africa's 
problem  of  development.  We  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  provide  aid  to  Africa  on  a  bilateral  basis, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  coordinate  our  programs 
with  any  corresponding  multilateral  programs  in 
order  that  our  efforts  in  this  important  endeavor 
might  be  working  together  and  in  one  direction. 
But  we  feel  strongly  that  increased  assistance  can 
and  should  be  made  available  through  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  want  to  commend 
warmly  the  note  of  the  Secretary-General  on  "Op- 
portunities for  International  Co-operation  on  Be- 
half of  Former  Trust  Territories  and  Other 
Newly  Independent  States"  reproduced  in  docu- 
ment E/3338.  It  is  a  carefully  and  judiciously 
worked  document  pregnant  with  thought  and  sug- 
gestion. The  Secretary-General  very  properly 
points  to  tried  and  proven  programs  of  the  U.N. 
which,  if  properly  used,  have  a  real  contribution 
to  make  in  advancing  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress in  Africa  as  they  have  done  elsewhere.  He 
points  to  the  technical  assistance  programs  of  the 
U.N.  financed  out  of  the  regular  budget.  He  re- 
fers to  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 
sistance and  to  the  new  Special  Fund.  He  points 
to  OPEX,  under  which  operational,  executive,  and 
administrative  personnel  can  be  provided.3  I 
should  like  to  see  added  to  this  enumeration  the 
program  of  advisory  social  welfare  services  which 
may  be  of  special  significance  in  a  continent  which 
requires  many  adjustments  in  its  social  patterns 
and  institutions  to  facilitate  economic  progress 
and  attain  higher  levels  of  living. 

All  these  are  programs  readymade  for  action 
and  designed  to  meet  some  of  the  most  urgent 


'For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Phillips,  see  Bulletin 
|>f  Mar.  28,  1960,  p.  502. 


2  For  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  Congress  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  for  fiscal  year  1961,  see  ibid., 
Mar.  7,  1960,  p.  369 ;  for  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Satterthwaite  on  the  program  for  Africa,  see  ibid., 
Apr.  18, 1960,  p.  603. 

8  The  OPEX  program,  which  was  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1958  for  an  experimental  1-year  period, 
is  intended  to  help  requesting  governments  recruit  from 
outside  their  country  experienced  operational,  executive, 
and  administrative  personnel  to  work  as  civil  servants 
on  a  temporary  basis. 
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needs  of  the  emerging  states.    Through  these  and 
related  activities  of  the  U.N.  and  its  associated 
organizations,  studies  and  surveys  can  be  initiated 
which  will  give  the  new  leaders  of  Africa  and  all 
of  us  a  better  understanding  of  their  problems  and 
define  the  most  urgent  needs  and  the  most  promis- 
ing opportunities  for  assistance.    They  are  pro- 
grams which  can  assist  these  countries  in  the  de- 
velopment of  constructive  programs  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  field.    They  provide  for  a  trans- 
fer of  technical  knowledge  and  experience  and 
the  adjustment  of  such  knowledge  and  experience 
to  local  conditions.    They  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  and  the  training  of  local  person- 
nel at  all  levels.    Of  special  importance,  they  offer 
facilities  for  improvements  in  administration  and 
the  provision  of  trained  administrative  personnel. 
All  these  are  basic  needs  which  have  to  be  met 
in  order  to  attract  and  make  possible  the  most 
effective  use  of  sorely  needed  capital,  whether 
from  private  sources,  from  individual  govern- 
ments, groups  of  governments,  or  through  such 
multilateral  organizations  as  the  IBRD  [Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment], IFC  [International  Finance  Corporation], 
and  IDA   [International  Development  Associa- 
tion] .     In  one  word,  we  do  not  need  to  cast  around 
for  new  programs  or  institutions — we  already 
have  the  necessary  mechanisms  to  offer  effective 
multilateral  aid.    What  is  needed  is  a  strengthen- 
ing of  these  programs,  a  concentration  of  efforts, 
and  additional  money  to  put  these  programs  to 
work  on  the  required  scale. 

Need  for  Additional  Funds 

This  raises  a  fundamental  point  on  which  there 
must  not  remain  any  equivocation  or  doubt.  It  is 
this :  We  cannot  and  must  not  strip  the  programs 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  build  up 
the  programs  in  Africa.  We  know  that  in  recent 
years  some  of  the  assistance  given  to  countries  in 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
Latin  America  had  to  be  curtailed  in  order  to 
make  available  a  minimum  of  assistance  to  Africa. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  an 
intolerable  situation. 

What  is  required  now  is  additional  funds.  My 
delegation  feels  that  a  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  governments  increase  their  pledges 
at  the  next  pledging  conference  in  the  fall  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
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operations  in  Africa  of  the  Expanded  Program 

and  the  Special  Fund,  while  at  the  same  time  fully 

maintaining   or   even   increasing   the   assistance 

given  to  other  less  developed  countries.    It  is  not 

too  much  to  hope  that  the  present  figure  of  about 

$72  million  pledged  to  those  two  programs  for 

1960  might  be  increased  to  $100  million  for  1961, 

the  figure  contemplated  by  the  General  Assembly 

in  1957  when  it  set  up  the  Special  Fund.    That 

increase  would  allow  an  orderly  expansion  of  the 

major  technical  assistance  programs  of  the  U.N. 

and  its  related  organizations  to  permit  an  effective 

attack  on  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  newly 

emerging  states  of  Africa  without  neglecting  the 

needs  of  other  less  developed  parts  of  the  world, 

which  we  fully  realize  are  also  pressing.    It  would 

be  a  clear  indication  to  the  countries  newly  arriv- 

ing  at  statehood  of  the  concern  for  their  welfare 

existing  in  other  countries,  particularly  within  the 

organization  of  the  U.N.,  to  which  they  all  look 

for  comfort  and  guidance  as  well  as  constructive 

assistance. 

Beyond  this  the  time  has  come  to  contemplate 
possible  increases  in  the  funds  available  under  the, 
regular  budgets  of  the  U.N.  and  the  specialized 
agencies.  As  far  as  the  U.N.  goes— and  this  is  our 
own  most  immediate  responsibility — even  rela- 
tively small  increases  in  the  funds  available  for 
the  regular  technical  assistance  programs  and  to 
OPEX  could  go  a  long  way  in  providing  needed 
additional  assistance  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Africa. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  stage  to  suggest  in 
terms  of  specific  figures  the  extent  to  which  the 
regular  programs  of  the  U.N.  as  enumerated  might 
need  additional  funds.  This  is  a  matter  of  further 
study  which  we  hope  the  Secretary-General  will 
undertake  prior  to  the  summer  session  of  the 
Council.  I  repeat,  however,  that  any  increases 
should  be  adequate  to  develop  effective  programs 
in  Africa  while  at  the  same  time  continuing,  ii 
necessary  at  an  accelerated  rate,  assistance  to  other 
less  developed  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  my  delegation,  in  cooperation 
with  the  delegation  of  Sudan,  which  has  become 
the  voice  of  Africa  in  this  Council,  and  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  the  delegations  of  Denmark 
Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  has  submitted 
a  resolution  which  is  now  before  the  Council.  This 
resolution  follows  closely  the  arguments  and  sug- 
gestions which  I  have  just  advanced.    It  require; 
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little  additional  explanation.  In  its  operating 
part  it  gives  recognition  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  newly  emerging  states  of  Africa  and  elsewhere 
md  calls  for  effective  assistance  within  the  f  rame- 
(vork  of  existing  programs  of  the  U.N.  and  the 
specialized  agencies.  It  then  specifies  the  several 
existing  programs  and  available  machinery  which 
;an  and  should  be  used  in  providing  such  assist- 
mce.  It  asks  the  Secretary-General  to  undertake 
i  more  specific  examination  of  these  opportunities 
for  international  cooperation  on  behalf  of  former 
rust  territories  and  other  newly  independent 
states,  including  an  examination  of  the  extent  to 
vhich  additional  funds  might  be  required.  The 
Secretary-General  is  requested  to  prepare  his  re- 
tort, to  be  submitted  to  the  30th  session  of  the 
Council,  in  consultation  with  the  governments  of 
■ountries  which  were  formerly  under  trusteeship 
ind  which  have  become  independent;  with  the 
■xecutive  heads  of  the  specialized  agencies,  which 
lave  a  great  role  to  play,  I  am  sure,  in  the  devel- 
•pment  of  adequate  assistance;  and  with  such 
>ther  international  governmental  and  nongovern- 
aental  organizations  as  may  be  competent  to  make 
.  contribution  to  his  study. 

Without  any  waste  of  unnecessary  words  the 
esolution  addresses  itself  squarely  and  without 
quivocation  to  problems  on  which  we  shall  have 
o  reach  clear-cut  decisions,  first  at  the  next  ses- 
ion  of  the  Council  this  summer  and  later  in  the 
general  Assembly  this  fall.  I  trust  that  on  the 
asis  of  the  Secretary-General's  report  this  Coun- 
il  will  be  able  to  elaborate  next  July  a  set  of 
recise  recommendations  which  should  enable  the 
reneral  Assembly  to  act  promptly  so  as  to  permit 
ichnical  and  related  assistance  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  all  the  nations  of 
lis  great  family  of  nations,  and  particularly  those 
^presented  on  this  Council,  will  join  wholeheart- 
ily  in  this  effort  to  make  sure  that  those  new 
ountries  that  look  to  us  for  sympathy,  for  en- 
gagement, and  for  help  shall  receive  more  than 

ordsin  return. 


EXT  OF  RESOLUTION 

1  The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

i  Having  considered   General  Assembly  resolution  1414 

XIV)  of  5  December  1959  calling  for  a  study  of  oppor- 

i 

*U.N.  doc.  B/RES/752  (XXIX)  ;  adopted  unanimously 
i  Apr.  14. 
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tunities  for  international  co-operation  on  behalf  of  the 
former  Trust  Territories  which  have  become  independent, 
together  with  Assembly  resolution  1415  (XIV)  of  5  De- 
cember 1959  regarding  assistance  to  territories  emerging 
from  a  trust  status  and  to  newly  independent  States, 

Recognizing  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  interna- 
tional assistance  to  strengthen  the  newly-found  independ- 
ence of  these  countries  by  sound  economic  growth  and 
social  progress, 

Noting  the  desire  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa,  as  expressed  in  its  resolution  10  (II)  of  5  Febru- 
ary 1960,  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary-General  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  this  matter,  in  view 
of  its  terms  of  reference  and  of  the  advantages  inherent 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  in  the  African  continent, 

Having  considered  the  note  by  the  Secretary-General 
entitled  "Opportunities  for  international  co-operation  on 
behalf  of  former  Trust  Territories  and  other  newly  inde- 
pendent States", 

1.  Takes  note  with  appreciation  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's observations  which  form  a  valuable  basis  for 
further  consideration  of  the  problem  ; 

2.  Believes  that  special  efforts  need  to  be  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  newly  emerging  States  of  Africa  and  elsewhere 
to  provide  without  delay  effective  assistance  within  the 
framework  of  existing  programmes  of  the  United  Nations 
and  through  the  specialized  agencies ; 

3.  Expresses  the  hope,  in  accordance  with  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  1382  (XIV),  paragraph  5,  and  1383  A 
(XIV),  paragraph  5(b),  of  20  November  1959,  that  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  made  available  to  the  Expanded 
Programme  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  Special  Fund 
in  1961  and  following  years  to  permit  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  activities  of  these  programmes  in  Africa, 
at  the  request  of  former  Trust  Territories  and  other 
newly  independent  States,  while  fully  maintaining,  or  in- 
creasing, assistance  given  to  other  regions  under  these 
programmes ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  bearing  in  mind  ex- 
isting bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  programmes,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Council  at  its  thirtieth  session  a  report  based 
on  a  further  and  more  specific  examination  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  international  co-operation  on  behalf  of  former 
Trust  Territories  and  other  newly  independent  States, 
including  opportunities  offered : 

(a)  Under  the  regular  assistance  programmes,  specifi- 
cally those  established  by  General  Assembly  resolutions 
200  (III)  of  4  December  1948  concerning  technical  assist- 
ance for  economic  development,  723  (VIII)  of  23  October 
1953  concerning  technical  assistance  in  public  adminis- 
tration and  1256  (XIII)  of  14  November  1958  concern- 
ing operational,  executive  and  administrative  personnel, 
and  having  regard  to  the  possible  need  for  the  provision 
of  additional  funds  in  the  United  Nations  regular  budget 
for  these  purposes ; 

(b)  Under  General  Assembly  resolution  418  (V)  of  1 
December  1950  regarding  advisory  social  welfare  services ; 

5.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  prepar- 
ing the  above-mentioned  report,  to  consult  the  Govern- 
ments of  countries  which  were  formerly  under  trustee- 
ship and  which  have  become  independent,  as  suggested 
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in  General  Assembly  resolution  1414  (XIV)  ;  the  execu- 
tive heads  of  the  specialized  agencies  as  contemplated 
under  Assembly  resolution  1415  (XIV)  and  as  he  has 
indicated  at  the  twenty-ninth  session  of  the  Council ;  and, 
as  appropriate,  such  other  international  governmental  and 
non-governmental  organizations  as  may  be  competent  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  study ; 

6.  Decides  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral at  its  thirtieth  session  with  a  view  to  further  action 
and  the  submission  of  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  fifteenth  session. 


GATT  Contracting  Parties 
Convene  at  Geneva 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  15 
(press  release  263  dated  May  13)  that  problems 
of  major  importance  for  the  future  development 
of  international  trade  will  confront  the  42  coun- 
tries that  participate  in  the  work  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  when 
they  convene  at  Geneva  on  May  16  for  their  16th 
session.  Among  the  more  important  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with  at  the  session  will  be  the  elimination 
of  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports,  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association,  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association,  the  avoidance  of  market 
disruption  caused  by  sharp  increases  in  imports 
of  particular  commodities,  and  the  trade  problems 
of  less  developed  countries. 

Charles  "W.  Adair,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  session. 
Walter  A.  Edwards,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Domestic  Affairs,  will  serve  as 
vice  chairman,  and  Alfred  Reifman,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Commercial  Policy  and  Treaties 
Division,  Department  of  State,  as  assistant 
chairman.1 

The  GATT,  as  the  basic  instrument  regulating 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  trading  nations  of  the  free 
world,  is  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  commercial  pol- 
icy. Its  provisions  are  designed  to  reduce 
governmental  interference  with  the  flow  of  inter- 
national trade.  The  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
GATT  account  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
international  trade. 


During  the  16th  session  the  convention  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA), 
which  has  recently  been  ratified  by  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  examined  by 
the  Contracting  Parties.  The  U.S.  Government, 
together  with  other  contracting  parties,  will  con- 
sider the  convention  in  the  light  of  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  GATT  and  seek  to  assure  that  the 
convention  will  be  administered  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner which  guarantees  equitable  treatment  to  the 
trade  of  countries  outside  the  Association. 

Another  regional  market  arrangement,  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association,  will  also 
be  on  the  agenda  for  the  session.  The  arrange- 
ment was  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  Monte- 
video, signed  February  18,  1960,  by  representa- 
tives of  four  countries  which  participate  in  GATT 
(Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay)  and  three' 
which  do  not  (Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Paraguay). 
It  is  expected  that  the  Contracting  Parties  will 
hear  a  preliminary  explanation  of  the  Montevideo 
treaty  by  the  signatory  countries  and  that  indi- 
vidual countries  will  indicate  their  general  reac-, 
tions  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  treaty. 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Under  Secretary  Dil- 
lon, the  Contracting  Parties  decided  at  their  last 
session,  held  at  Tokyo  in  November  1959,  to  study 
the  problem  of  market  disruptions  caused  by  sharp1 
increases  of  imports  over  a  brief  period  of  time' 
and  in  a  narrow  range  of  commodities.2  Mr.  Dil- 
lon pointed  out  that  the  problem  is  to  find  the 
means  to  ameliorate  the  adverse  effects  of  an 
abrupt  invasion  of  established  markets  while  con- 
tinuing to  provide  steadily  enlarged  opportunities 
for  trade.  This  problem  will  be  considered  at  the 
16th  session  with  the  help  of  a  factual  report  which 
has  been  prepared  on  the  subject,  including  a  sur- 
vey of  import  restrictions  which  various  countries 
maintain  in  order  to  prevent  market  disruption. 

The  GATT  Committee  on  Balance  of  Payments 
Restrictions  holds  several  series  of  consultations 
each  year  with  those  countries  which  still  main- 
tain import  restrictions  to  safeguard  their  mone- 
tary reserves.  In  these  consultations,  required  by 
the  provisions  of  the  GATT,  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties examine  quantitative  import  restrictions  still 


1  For  a  list  of  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
see  press  release  263. 
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2  For  Mr.  Dillon's  statement  and  text  of  a  communique 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  15th  session,  see  Bullets 
of  Nov.  16,  1959,  p.  703 ;  for  a  report  on  the  15th  sessioi 
see  ibid.,  Dec.  7, 1959,  p.  843. 
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in  force,  their  effects,  and  the  prospects  for  their 
removal  or  reduction.  The  Committee  has  been 
an  important  influence  leading  to  the  reduction  of 
quantitative  import  restrictions,  particularly  those 
discriminating  against  U.S.  exports.  Consulta- 
tions are  being  held  before  and  during  the  16th 
session  with  Austria,  Brazil,  Greece,  India,  South 
Africa,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Contracting  Parties  will  review  the  reports 
if  the  committees  which  have  been  studying  ways 
;o  (1)  expand  international  trade  in  agricultural 
x>mmodities  and  (2)  assist  the  exports  of  less 
leveloped  countries.  In  addition  the  session  will 
leal  with  a  variety  of  trade  issues,  including  im- 
port restrictions  maintained  by  Italy,  Germany, 
ind  Belgium ;  developments  within  the  European 
Economic  Community ;  reports  prepared  by  panels 
)f  experts  regarding  restrictive  business  practices, 
subsidies,  state-trading  enterprises,  antidumping 
md  countervailing  duties,  and  facilities  for  the 
emporary  admission  of  professional  equipment 
md  packing  materials ;  means  for  improving  the 
landling  of  GATT  business  between  the  semi- 
annual sessions;  and  a  number  of  other  matters 
n  the  field  of  international  trade. 


BRD  Issues  Financial  Statement 
or  Period  Ending  March  31 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
development  reported  on  May  5  that  its  reserves 
ad  risen  by  $64.7  million  in  the  first  9  months 
f  the  current  fiscal  year  to  a  total  of  $484.6 
lillion. 

1  The  additions  to  reserves  in  the  9-month  period 
riding  March  31,  1960,  are  made  up  of  net  earn- 
lgs  of  $44.7  million  which  were  placed  in  the 
up piemen tal  reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and 
uarantees  and  loan  commissions  of  $20  million 

hich  were  credited  to  the  special  reserve.  On 
j larch  31  the  supplemental  reserve  totaled  $326.7 
.lillion  and  the  special  reserve  was  $157.9  million. 
■  Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
'as  $110.2  million.  Expenses  totaled  $65.5  mil- 
Ion  and  included  $56.7  million  for  interest  on 
jie  Bank's  funded  debt,  bond  issuance,  and  other 
;nancial  expenses. 

'  During  the  period  the  Bank  made  22  loans  total- 
jig    $554.7    million — in    Algeria    and    Sahara, 


Austria,  Belgian  Congo  (3  loans),  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, India  (2  loans),  Iran  (2  loans),  Italy,  Japan 
(3  loans),  Mauritania,  Norway,  Pakistan  (3 
loans),  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Uruguay. 
This  brought  the  total  number  of  loans  to  256  in 
52  countries  and  raised  the  gross  total  of  commit- 
ments to  $5,076.6  million. 

Disbursements  on  loans  were  $353.9  million, 
making  total  disbursements  $3,731.3  million  on 
March  31. 

The  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  the  equivalent 
of  $142.8  million  principal  amounts  of  loans.  At 
March  31  the  total  amount  of  such  sales  was  $711.3 
million,  of  which  all  except  $69  million  was  with- 
out the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $55.5  million.  Total  principal  repay- 
ments amounted  to  $620  million  on  March  31; 
this  included  $319.7  million  repaid  to  the  Bank 
and  $300.3  million  to  the  purchasers  of  borrowers' 
obligations  sold  by  the  Bank. 

The  outstanding  funded  debt  of  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $2,066.5  million  on  March  31,  1960, 
reflecting  a  net  increase  of  $161.3  million  over  the 
past  9  months.  In  this  period  new  bond  issues 
and  private  placements  of  Bank  obligations 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  $349.4  million. 
These  consisted  of  three  public  issues :  a  U.S.  dol- 
lar bond  issue  in  the  amount  of  $125  million,  of 
which  $27.6  million  is  subject  to  delayed  delivery, 
a  sterling  stock  issue  in  the  amount  of  £10  million 
($28  million),  and  a  Swiss  franc  bond  issue  in  the 
amount  of  Sw  Fr  60  million  ($13.9  million) ;  and 
five  private  placements  of  obligations  totaling  the 
equivalent  of  $182.5  million,  including  DM200 
million  ($47.6  million)  of  deutsche  mark  notes 
which  had  not  been  drawn  down  by  March  31. 
Outstanding  debt  was  increased  a  further  $28.1 
million  as  a  result  of  the  delivery  of  $15.4  million 
of  bonds  which  had  been  subject  to  delayed  deliv- 
ery arrangements  and  through  the  drawing  down 
of  an  additional  $12.7  million  equivalent  from  the 
deutsche  mark  note  of  1958.  Funded  debt  matur- 
ing amounted  to  $125.8  million,  and  sinking  and 
purchase  fund  transactions  amounted  to  $15.2 
million. 

Pursuant  to  the  increase  in  the  Bank's  author- 
ized capital  from  $10  billion  to  $21  billion  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1959,  the  subscribed  capital  had  been 
increased  to  $18,931.2  million  by  March  31,  1960. 
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United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  20 
(press  release  276)  the  designation  of  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
19th  plenary  meeting  of  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee,  which  will  convene  at  Mex- 
ico, D.F.,  May  23.  The  Department  also  an- 
nounced that  F.  Marion  Rhodes,  Director,  Cotton 
Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  serve  as  vice 
chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  include : 

Delegate 

Edwin  Dean  White,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  International  Cooperation  Administration 

Alternate  Delegates 

Edelen  Fogarty,  Commodities  Division,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Resources,  Department  of  State 

George  A.  Sallee,  secretary  of  delegation,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 

Robert  C.  Sherman,  Director,  Cotton  Division,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Government  Advisers 

Thomas  R.  McMullen,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce 

Burl  Stugard,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Mexico,  D.F. 

Rodney  Whitaker,  Deputy  Director,  Cotton  Division,  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Industry  Advisers 

George   C.   Cortright,   George   C.   Cortright   Co.,   Rolling 

Fork,  Miss. 
Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Director  of  Foreign  Trade,  National 

Cotton  Council  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 
Burris  C.  Jackson,  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 

Hillsboro,  Tex. 
Donald  J.  May,  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
was  established  at  Washington  in  1939  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  of  an  international  cotton 
meeting  of  12  principal  cotton-exporting  coun- 
tries. Its  task  is  to  observe  developments  in  the 
world  cotton  situation  and  to  suggest,  when  ad- 
visable, to  member  governments  any  measures 
considered  suitable  and  practicable  for  the  fur- 
therance of  international  collaboration. 
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United  States  and  Nepal  Sign 
Investment  Guaranty  Agreement 

The  United  States  and  Nepal  signed  an  invest 
ment  guaranty  agreement  at  Washington  on  Max 
17.  Following  are  a  Department  announcemen 
and  texts  of  remarks  exchanged  at  the  signini 
ceremony  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dough 
Dillon  and  Gen.  Subarna  S.  J.  B.  Rana,  DepuU 
Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  and  Minister  of  Finance 
Planning,  and  Development. 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  270  dated  May  17 

The  U.S.  Government  investment  guaranty  pro 
gram,  which  is  designed  to  encourage  new  private 
U.S.  investment  in  newly  developing  countries 
was  extended  to  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal  on  May  1\ 
The  program  was  extended  to  Nepal  by  a  forma 
exchange  of  notes  between  Acting  Secretary  Dillo 
and  Gen.  Subarna  S.  J.  B.  Rana,  Deputy  Prim 
Minister  of  Nepal  and  Minister  of  Finance,  Plan 
ning,  and  Development,  in  a  ceremony  in  the  dip 
lomatic  reception  room  of  the  Department  o 
State. 

Under  the  investment  guaranty  program,  whicl 
is  administered  by  the  International  Cooperatioi 
Administration  as  part  of  the  Mutual  Securit; 
Program,  the  United  States  will  now  offer  thre 
types  of  guaranties  for  investment  of  private  U.S 
capital  in  Nepal.  These  are:  (1)  guaranty  tha 
capital  and  local  currency  receipts  from  such  in 
vestments  will  remain  convertible  into  dollars,  (2 
guaranty  against  losses  from  expropriation,  an< 
(3)  guaranty  against  losses  due  to  war  damage. 

The  U.S.  Government  guaranties  will  be  avail 
able  for  new  U.S.  investments  of  capital  goods 
services,  patents,  and  loans  which  are  approve< 
for  purposes  of  ICA  guaranty  by  the  Governmen 
of  Nepal.  For  this  insurance  the  U.S.  investo 
will  pay  a  premium  of  one-half  of  1  percent  pe 
year  for  each  of  the  three  types. 

With  the  addition  of  Nepal  the  U.S.  investmen 
guaranty  program  is  now  available  for  new  pn 
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-ate  investments  of  U.S.  capital  in  34  countries. 
The  investment  guaranty  program  is  limited  by 
aw  to  investments  in  underdeveloped  countries 
md  areas. 

As  of  March  31, 1960,  a  total  of  $498  million  in 
[CA  guaranties  had  been  issued  for  investments  in 
ountries  already  participating  in  the  program, 
ind  applications  pending  in  ICA  exceed  $1  billion 
it  the  present  time. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  ICA  guaranties 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Investment  Guaranties 
Staff,  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


■XCHANGE  OF  REMARKS 

>ress  release  272  dated  May  17 
icting  Secretary  Dillon 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  participated  in  this  sign- 
ng  of  the  investment  guaranty  agreement  between 
he  United  States  and  Nepal.  This  is  another  step 
n  the  economic  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
ties, and  I  hope  and  am  sure  that  it  will  be  help- 
ful in  the  further  development  of  Nepal.  It  indi- 
cates the  interest  of  your  Government  in  the  pro- 
notion  of  private  investment,  and  by  this  and 
hrough  this  agreement  the  United  States  Govern- 
nent  will  be  able  to  extend  guaranties  against  in- 
convertibility, against  expropriation,  and  against 
>var  damage  to  private  investments  that  take  place 
n  Nepal. 

This  is  part  of  a  large  program.  We  have  such 
guaranty  agreements  now  with  34  countries,  and 
;hey  have  been  successful.  And  we  hope  that  this 
is  in  other  cases  will  help  to  promote  the  economic 
levelopment  and  prosperity  of  Nepal. 

General  Subarna 

I  am  indeed  very  happy  to  sign  this  investment 
guaranty  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the 
jJnited  States  of  America  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  of  Nepal.  The  guaranties 
■vhich  this  agreement  gives  to  private  American 
,  nvestors  will,  we  hope,  help  us  in  attracting  pri- 
vate investment  in  Nepal  to  a  great  extent.  We 
iPeel  certain  that  the  industrial  climate  in  our  coun- 
ixy  is  one  that  welcomes  private  investors  and  that 
he  specific  investment  opportunities  in  the  coun- 
try are  many. 


We  recognize  that  private  enterprise  has  to  play 
a  major  role  in  our  economic  development.  With 
increasing  assistance  from  your  Government  and 
the  growing  interest  of  the  private  investors  of 
this  great  country  I  am  confident  our  rate  of  eco- 
nomic progress  will  be  accelerated. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  economic  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries  has  been  steadily 
growing.  With  your  Government's  assistance  we 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  many  of  our  develop- 
ment programs  which  have  contributed  in  a  sub- 
stantial measure  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  help  we  have  received 
from  your  Government,  and  are  grateful  for  it. 
The  agreement  just  signed  is  an  important  step 
which  I  do  hope  will  prove  very  helpful  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  country.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Dillon  and 
the  United  States  Government  for  helping  us  in 
attracting  private  United  States  investment  to  our 
country. 


United  States  and  Mexico 
Conclude  Air  Talks 

Press  release  268  dated  May  16 

The  conversations  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  began  on  April  26  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  air  transport  situation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  were  concluded  on  May 
13, 1960.  A  full  exchange  of  views  took  place  re- 
garding the  terms  of  an  agreement  governing  air 
transport  services  to  be  provided  between  the  two 
countries  subsequent  to  the  expiration  on  June  30, 
1960,  of  the  existing  provisional  arrangement.1 

Both  delegations  offered  concrete  proposals 
aimed  at  a  further  expansion  of  the  extensive  net- 
work of  air  services  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  view  of  the  geographical  position  of 
the  two  countries  and  of  their  cultural  and  com- 
mercial ties.  Having  completed  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  various  proposals,  both  delegations 
agreed  to  consult  their  respective  Governments  to 
review  the  progress  made  during  the  discussions 
and  obtain  further  instructions. 


'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts   Series  3776, 
4099,  and  4269. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
General  Agreement   on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at 
Tokyo  November  12,  1959.     Effective  between  Tunisia 
and  any  contracting  party  on  30th  day  following  ac- 
ceptance, by  signature  or  otherwise,  on  behalf  of  Tu- 
nisia and  of  that  contracting  party.    Enters  into  force 
for  the  United  States  June  15, 1960. 
Signatures:  Finland,  November  20,  1959;  Norway,  Jan- 
uary 20,   1960;    Sweden,   February  9,   1960;   Israel, 
February  29,  1960;  Belgium1  and  France,  March  9, 
1960;    India,   March   17,   1960;   Austria,1   March  21, 
1960 ;  Tunisia,  April  21,  1960 ;  United  States,  May  16, 
1960. 
Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.     Done  at 
Tokyo  November  9,  1959.     Enters  into  force  when  it 
has  been  accepted,  by  signature  or  otherwise,  by  Po- 
land and    by    two-thirds    of    the    contracting   parties. 
Signatures:  Poland,  November  9,  1959;  France,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1959;  Finland,  November  20,  1959;  Norway, 
January  20,  1960;  Sweden,  February  9,  1960;  Italy, 
February  11,  1960;  Belgium1  and  Israel,  February 
29,  1960 ;  India,  March  17,  1960 ;  United  States,  May 
16,  1960. 

BILATERAL 

Greece 

Agreement  approving  the  procedures  for  the  reciprocal 
filing  of  classified  patent  applications.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Athens  April  26,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  April  26, 1960. 

Iceland 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  March  3,  1959,  as  supplemented  (TIAS  4185 
and  4344) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Reykjavik 
May  10,  1960.    Entered  into  force  May  10, 1960. 

Muscat,  Oman,  and  Dependencies 

Treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations,  and  consular  rights. 
Signed  at  Salalah  December  20, 1958. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  May  11,  1960. 
Enters  into  force:  June  11,  1960. 

Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  Signed  at  Muscat  Sep- 
tember 21,  1833.  Entered  into  force  June  30,  1834.  8 
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November   1,    1957,    for    the   establishment    of   ocean- 
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iecretary  Herter  Reports  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
)n  Events  at  Paris 


Statement  by  Secretary  Herter x 


THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  SUMMIT 


The  Threat  to  Berlin 


In  order  to  understand  what  happened  in  Paris 
re  need  to  look  back  over  the  preceding  18  months. 

In  November  1958  the  U.S.S.R.  began  a  new 
rrategy  directed  toward  altering  the  situation  in 
lerlin  and  East  Germany  in  its  favor.2  If  the 
Western  Powers  refused  to  give  up  their  present 
osition  in  Berlin  and  make  West  Berlin  a  so- 
alled  "free  city,"  the  Soviet  Union  stated  its  in- 
sntion  to  proceed  unilaterally  at  the  end  of  6 
lonths,  turning  over  full  sovereignty  to  the  so- 
alled  German  Democratic  Republic  and  thereby 
onfronting  the  Allies  with  the  alternative  of  ca- 
lculation or  resort  to  force  which  would  be  met 
>y  Communist  force.  Though  the  strategy  as  it 
infolded  proved  to  be  more  flexible  than  its  orig- 
nal  statement,  it  is  still  the  official  policy  of  the 
J.S.S.R.  Its  force  lies  in  the  Soviet  ability  to 
hreaten  Berlin,  where  we  are  morally  committed 
mt  physically  exposed. 

The  Western  Powers,  of  course,  promptly  re- 
ected  the  Soviet  proposal  and  reaffirmed  their  de- 
ermination  to  stand  by  Berlin. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  while  the  U.S.S.R. 
elaborated  and  pressed  its  strategy,  the  Western 
Dowers  concerted  their  plans  to  meet  it.  They 
ought  to  engage  the  U.S.S.R.  in  negotiation, 
hereby  clarifying  its  intentions  and  either  attain- 


ing solutions  acceptable  to  the  West  or,  as  a  mini- 
mum, convincing  it  that  unilateral  action  against 
Berlin  would  not  be  sound. 

B.  Engaging  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Negotiation 

It  was  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  negotiate  on  an  acceptable 
basis.  In  January  1959  the  U.S.S.R.  proposed  a 
conference  to  adopt  a  peace  treaty  with  the  two 
parts  of  an  indefinitely  divided  Germany.  The 
Western  Powers  continued  to  maintain  that  a 
peace  treaty  could  be  negotiated  and  signed  only 
with  a  united  Germany,  hence  that  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany  must  be  settled  first.  They  also 
maintained  that  the  only  proper  solution  for  Ber- 
lin lay  in  its  becoming  the  capital  of  a  unified 
Germany,  and  therefore  they  were  unwilling  to 
discuss  Berlin  as  an  isolated  issue.3  But  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  held  for  some  time  that  reunification 
was  solely  the  business  of  the  Germans  and  there- 
fore refused  to  discuss  it. 

The  West  persisted  during  February  and  March 
in  its  efforts  to  get  the  Russians  talking  somehow. 
It  proposed  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  possible  summit  meeting  when 
due  preparations  had  been  made.  The  U.S.S.R. 
had  repeatedly  indicated  a  desire  for  one  since 
1956.  Finally  a  compromise  agenda,  which  did 
not  prejudice  the  substantive  views  of  either  side, 
was  adopted  for  a  foreign  ministers  meeting,  and 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
>n  May  27  (press  release  284). 

2  For  texts  of  a  Soviet  note  of  Nov.  27,  1958,  and  a 
J.S.  reply,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1959,  p.  79. 


3  For  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  proposed  treaty  with  Germany,  see  ibid.,  Mar. 
9,  1959,  p.  333. 
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a  date  was  set  in  May,  shortly  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  Soviet  deadline  for  meeting 
their  arbitrary  demands  on  Berlin.4 

C.  Foreign  Ministers'  Deadlock 

During  the  intensive  preparations  for  the  meet- 
ing the  Western  Powers  developed  a  new  version 
of  their  basic  position  regarding  Germany,  which 
was  submitted  at  Geneva  as  the  Western  peace 
plan.5  It  consisted  in  approaching  the  unification 
of  Germany  through  a  series  of  stages,  thereby 
offering  the  U.S.S.R.  a  chance  to  adjust  its  posi- 
tion gradually  to  the  eventual  loss  of  its  hold  on 
East  Germany  which  free  elections  would  pre- 
sumably bring.  The  plan  showed  flexibility  and 
imagination;  it  appealed  to  world  opinion;  but 
its  rejection  by  the  U.S.S.R.  was  nonetheless  flat. 
The  U.S.S.R.  stuck  adamantly  to  its  previously 
announced  proposals  for  a  peace  treaty  with  a 
divided  Germany.  Thus  the  basic  positions  re- 
mained totally  unreconciled. 

Finding  no  progress  possible  on  Germany,  the 
Western  Powers  and  the  U.S.S.R.  explored  the 
possibility  of  an  interim  agreement  on  Berlin 
which,  without  contemplating  a  basic  solution  of 
Berlin  as  a  separate  issue,  would  do  something 
to  mitigate  difficulties  which  the  U.S.S.R.  pro- 
fessed to  find  there.  Though  some  progress  was 
made  in  this  direction,  the  U.S.S.R.  insisted  on 
language  which  would  have  implied  the  eventual 
erosion  of  the  Western  position  in  Berlin.  Ac- 
cordingly, despite  the  labor  of  3  months  with 
only  one  short  adjournment,  the  foreign  ministers 
meeting  ended  in  deadlock. 

D.  High-Level  Trips 

The  failure  of  the  foreign  ministers  meeting  did 
not  result  in  a  war  crisis,  however,  because  a  par- 
allel train  of  events  had  meanwhile  brought  hope 
in  a  different  direction.  We  took  the  opportunity 
of  Mikoyan's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in 
January  °  to  arrange  informal  exchanges  of  views 


*  For  background  on  the  foreign  ministers  meeting  at 
Geneva,  May  11-Aug.  5,  1959,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1959,  p. 
507 ;  June  1,  195!),  p.  775 ;  June  8,  1959,  p.  819 ;  June  15, 
1959,  p.  859 ;  June  29,  1959,  p.  943 ;  July  6,  1959,  p.  3 ;  Aug. 
.•'.,  1059,  p.  147;  Aug.  10,  1959,  p.  191;  and  Aug.  24,  1959, 
p.  205. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  1,  1959,  p.  779. 

*  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan,  Soviet  First  Deputy  Premier,  was 
in  the  United  States  on  an  unofficial  visit  Jan.  4-20, 
I!).",!). 
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between  the  Soviet  leader  and  top  U.S.  officials. 
This  was  followed  in  June  and  July  by  further 
visits  and  exchanges,  of  [Frol  R.]  Kozlov  to  this 
country  and  the  Vice  President  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  fact  that  these  visits  took  place  without  public 
incident  and  made  possible  somewhat  more  realis- 
tic communication  than  usual  with  the  Soviet 
leadership  seemed  to  offer  a  possibility — only  aj 
possibility,  of  course — that  means  of  avoiding  war 
and  eventually  getting  Soviet- Western  relations 
into  somewhat  less  dangerous  shape  might  be 
found  by  developing  these  informal  contacts. 

Accordingly  the  President  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  a  move  which  he  and  his  advisers  had  long 
had  in  mind  when  the  time  seemed  right.  He 
invited  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  visit  this  coun- 
try, and  the  visit  was  announced  before  the  for- 
eign ministers  ended  their  Geneva  meeting. 

During  that  visit  no  progress  was  made,  or  in 
deed  expected,  on  resolving  outstanding  problems 
but  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  mutual  under-; 
standing  was  seemingly  attained,  particularly  or 
the  need  to  settle  international  questions  by  peace 
ful  means  rather  than  by  force.7  There  was  als( 
a  suspension,  later  publicly  acknowledged,  ol 
whatever  was  left  of  the  Soviet  ultimatum  oi; 
Berlin. 


E.  Preparation  for  the  Summit 

After  the  Khrushchev  visit  it  was  judgec 
feasible  and  desirable  by  the  Western  Powers  t< 
move  toward  renewed  discussion,  this  time  at  tin 
summit.  Some  flicker  of  hope  for  progress  oi 
Berlin  had  appeared  at  Camp  David,  wherea 
Geneva  had  ended  in  deadlock.  During  hi 
American  visit  Khrushchev  had  also  evinced  ai 
interest  in  the  equally  vital  field  of  disarmament 
and  even  though  disarmament  talks  were  to  star 
in  the  Committee  of  Ten  at  Geneva,  it  was  felt  tha 
Khrushchev  might  reserve  his  constructive  moves 
if  any,  for  the  summit. 

Accordingly,  after  due  consultations  among  th 
Western  Heads  of  Government,  an  invitation  to  i 
summit  was  sent  to  Khrushchev  and  accepted  bi 
him,  and  after  some  difficulty  over  earlier  date; 
the  time  was  finally  set  for  May  16.8  This  mov 
found  broad  support  in  Western  public  opinion. 


7  For  text  of  a  communique  on  the  talks  between  Pres 
dent  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  Camp  Davi< 
Md.,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12,  1959,  p.  499. 

8  Ibid.,  Jan.  18,  19G0,  p.  77. 
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There  ensued  an  intensive  and  protracted  series 
of  preparations  on  the  Western  side,  involving 
repeated  meetings  not  only  of  the  foreign  ministers 
and  of  NATO  but  even  of  the  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment. Within  our  own  Government  we  also 
studied  most  carefully  the  possibilities  of  making 
progress  not  only  on  Berlin  and  Germany  but  most 
particularly  in  disarmament,  as  well  as  other  as- 
pects of  general  Soviet- Western  relations. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  Western  Heads  of 
Grovernment9  a  consensus  emerged  that  the  May 
summit  might  be  only  one  of  a  series  of  such  meet- 
ngs  and  that  it  would  be  largely  exploratory. 
Some  modest  progress  was  hoped  for,  but  no 
major  solutions  on  any  front.  But  if  a  begin- 
ning could  be  made,  the  series  of  talks,  possibly 
n  a  gradually  improving  atmosphere  over  the 
^ears,  might  do  substantially  more. 

■".  Summit  Prospects  Dimmed 

:  In  the  first  weeks  after  the  Khrushchev  Amer- 
ican visit  there  was  a  general  improvement  of 
atmosphere  and  people  began  talking,  partly  in 
lope,  partly  in  some  confusion,  about  detente. 
There  were  comparatively  conciliatory  speeches  on 
;ach  side ;  there  was  progress  in  the  test-ban  talks 
it  Geneva ;  a  new  Soviet-U.S.  cultural  agreement 
vas  signed  November  21 ; 10  and  on  December  1  the 
J.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  other  powers  signed  the 
Antarctic  treaty.11 

But  clouds  began  to  gather  even  then.  One  of 
he  earliest  signs  was  the  strong  Soviet  protest  on 
November  11  against  West  German  plans  to  build 
\  broadcasting  station  in  West  Berlin.12  Another 
vas  the  Khrushchev  speech  on  November  14, 
khich  was  harder  in  tone,  boasted  again  of  Soviet 
nissile  prowess,  and  began  a  concentrated  attack 
|n  [Chancellor  Konrad]  Adenauer  and  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  which  later  increased  and 
eemed  to  be  a  central  feature  of  Soviet  presummit 
luetics.  The  reason  for  this  attack  is  still  a  matter 
|  or  speculation.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  would 
ndermine  the  Western  position  on  Berlin  by 
jelping  to  divide  the  Western  allies.    It  had  no 

|  'Ibid.,  Jan.  11,  19G0,  p.  43. 

10  For  background  and  text  of  agreement,  see  ibid.,  Dec. 
1 1959,  p.  848,  and  Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  951. 

"  For  background  and  texts  of  final  act  and  treaty,  see 
pi&.,  Dec.  31, 1959,  p.  911. 

"For  text  of  Soviet  note  and  U.S.  reply,  see  ibid.,  Jan. 
!  I960,  p.  7. 


such  effect,  of  course,  but  naturally  rallied  us  to 
speak  out  in  defense  of  our  German  ally. 

Khrushchev  as  early  as  December  1  also  began 
repeating  his  threats  to  sign  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany.  He  repeated  these 
threats  in  his  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  on 
January  14  and  in  his  remarks  during  his  visit  to 
Indonesia  and  other  countries  in  January.  On 
February  4  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  issued  the 
first  formal  bloc-wide  commitment  to  sign  a 
separate  G.D.R.  peace  treaty.  Thus  Khrushchev's 
threatening  Baku  speech  of  April  25,  though  it 
was  the  most  sweeping  since  February  1959,  was 
only  a  harsher  version  of  what  he  had  been  saying 
for  months  before.  I  shall  make  full  documenta- 
tion on  his  speeches  available  to  the  committee. 

Not  until  April  did  we  reply  at  length  to  this 
mounting  crescendo  of  Soviet  statements.  We  did 
so  in  order  to  keep  the  record  straight — notably  in 
the  speeches  of  April  4  13  and  20,14  which  Khru- 
shchev attacked  for  starting  arguments  that  he  in 
fact  had  begun. 

The  unity  of  the  four  Western  Powers  on  Ber- 
lin, meanwhile,  presumably  signaled  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  prospects  for  eroding  the  Western 
position  or  obtaining  Soviet  terms  on  Berlin  re- 
mained slight.  President  de  Gaulle  and  other 
leaders  were  quite  firm  in  discouraging  expecta- 
tions on  this  front.  The  NATO  Council  in 
Istanbul  May  2-4  also  reaffirmed  the  Western 
position  on  German  reunification  and  regretted 
Soviet  refusal  to  discuss  specific  practical  meas- 
ures of  disarmament.15  Thus,  as  the  summit  drew 
near,  the  prospects  for  important  agreement 
seemed  slender  so  long  as  the  U.S.S.R.  re- 
mained committed  to  driving  the  Western  Powers 
out  of  Berlin  and  to  discussing  disarmament  in 
terms  of  general  principles  rather  than  concrete 
steps. 

The  Western  outlook  consistently  remained, 
however,  that  the  summit  would  be  worth  while. 
It  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange 
of  views  which  would  clarify  each  side's  position ; 
it  might  contribute  to  some  reduction  of  tensions 
over  Berlin  and  narrow  some  of  our  differences 


13  For  text  of  an  address  by  Secretary  Herter,  see  ibid., 
Apr.  25,  1960,  p.  635. 

14  For  text  of  an  address  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  see 
ibid.,  May  9, 1960,  p.  723. 

15  For  text  of  communique,  see  ibid.,  May  23,  1960,  p.  840. 
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on  disarmament.  It  could  be  at  least  a  small  first 
step  in  a  long  process  of  improving  Soviet- 
Western  relations. 


II.  THE  U-2  INCIDENT 

On  May  1  occurred  the  unfortunate  failure  of 
an  intelligence  mission.  The  U.S.S.R.  at  once 
seized  on  it  to  complicate  the  approach  to  the 
summit.  With  regard  to  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  this  matter,  I  cannot  hope  to  im- 
prove on  the  lucid  and  straightforward  account 
which  the  President  gave  to  the  Nation  Wednes- 
day night.16  I  will,  therefore,  not  attempt  to  go 
into  detail,  although  I  am,  of  course,  ready  to 
answer  questions  concerning  my  responsibilities. 

Here  I  would  only  like  to  reemphasize  four 
central  points  which  stood  out  in  the  President's 
account : 

1.  The  U-2  program  was  an  important  and  effi- 
cient intelligence  effort.  We  knew  that  failure  of 
any  mission  under  this  program  would  have  seri- 
ous consequences,  but  we  considered  that  the  great 
benefit  derived  justified  the  risks  involved. 

2.  The  decision  not  to  suspend  this  program  of 
flights,  as  the  summit  meeting  approached,  was 
a  sound  decision.  Conditions  at  a  later  season 
would  have  prevented  obtaining  very  important 
information.  There  is  never  a  "good  time"  for 
a  failure  of  an  intelligence  mission.  We  believed 
it  unwise  to  lower  our  vigilance  because  of  these 
political  negotiations. 

3.  Initial  statements  by  the  U.S.  Government 
properly  sought  first  of  all  to  protect  the  pilot, 
his  intelligence  mission,  and  everything  connected 
with  it  that  might  still  be  kept  secret.  But  when 
it  became  clear  that  plane  and  pilot  were  in  So- 
viet hands,  we  believed  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  should  be  given  the  facts.  Thus, 
up  to  May  7,  U.S.  statements  followed  the  gen- 
eral line  of  the  cover  story  and  thereafter  were 
adjusted  to  the  situation  as  it  developed.17 

4.  Since  the  U-2  system  had  been  compromised, 
it  was  discontinued  as  any  other  intelligence  mis- 
sion would  be  in  such  a  case.  Announcement  of 
its  discontinuance  was  withheld  until  the  Presi- 
dent could  convey  the  fact  personally  in  Paris. 


Based  on  these  four  points,  I  believe  mos 
Americans  will  agree  that  the  main  course  of  ou 
actions,  given  what  we  knew  at  any  particula: 
time,  was  sound.  In  particular,  I  have  doubt 
that  any  alteration  in  the  language  of  U.S.  state 
ments  would  have  made  any  difference  in  tb 
arbitrary  Soviet  demands  which  followed. 


III.  THE  EVENTS  IN  PARIS 

A.  Narrative 

I  should  like  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  majo 
developments  at  Paris.18  I  shall  be  as  brief  a 
possible,  since  the  details  have  been  widely  publ 
cized.  But  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  those  event 
which  in  my  opinion  had  a  determinant  effe<! 
there  and  particularly  those  which  influenced  tli 
decisions  of  the  President. 

On  my  arrival  in  Paris  on  Friday,  May  1, 
there  was  already  considerable  speculation  at  tl 
news  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  arriving  in  Par 
on  Saturday  rather  than  on  Sunday,  the  day  cj 
which  the  President  and  Mr.  Macmillan  were  dj 
to  arrive. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  statement  on  arrival  at  Or] 
Airport  gave  no  indication  of  his  subsequent  pos 
tion.  It  was  mild  in  character  and  conveyed  tl 
distinct  impression  that  he  would  proceed  with  tl 
summit  conference  despite  the  U-2  incident.  Sul. 
sequent  events  showed  that  this  was  deliberate 
designed  to  conceal  his  real  purpose. 

On  Sunday   at   11   a.m.,   at  his  request,  M 
Khrushchev,  accompanied  by  Foreign  Minist 
Gromyko  and  Marshal  Malinovsky— which  is 
itself  an  unusual  procedure  which  I  shall  revert  j 
later— called    on    President    de    Gaulle    at   tl 
Elysee  Palace.    During  this  meeting  he  left  wij 
President  de  Gaulle  a  memorandum  setting  for. 
the  conditions  which  would  have  to  be  met  by  tl 
United  States  before  Khrushchev  would  be  pi 
pared  to  attend  a  summit  conference.    The  Frenu 
delegation  provided  a  copy  of  this  memoranda 
to  the  American  delegation  early  that  afternoo. 
The  memorandum  was  subsequently  presented  lr 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  without  change,  as  the  openii? 
part  of  his  statement  to  the  four-power  meetii? 
on  Monday  morning,  May  16. 


"  Ibid.,  June  6,  I960,  p.  899. 

"  For  texts  of  U.S.  statements,  see  ibid.,  May  23,  1960, 
p.  816,  and  May  30, 1900,  p.  851. 
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18  For  texts  of  statements  by  President  Eisenhower  al 
the  Western  communique,  see  ibid.,  June  6,  1960,  p.  9fc 
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After  visiting  President  de  Gaulle  Sunday 
morning,  Khrushchev  called  on  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  at  4 :30  p.m.  on  the  same  day  and  read 
the  same  statement  of  position  to  him. 

The  copy  of  the  statement  received  from  the 
French  delegation  was,  of  course,  the  subject  of 
immediate  consultation  with  the  President  and 
with  members  of  the  American  delegation  as  to 
its  significance  and  meaning.  It  was  our  general 
conclusion,  subsequently  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
that  the  position  and  totally  unacceptable  demands 
set  forth  in  this  document  had  been  drawn  up  in 
Moscow  prior  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  departure.  In 
this  sense  it  represented  a  fixed  Soviet  govern- 
mental position  from  which  even  Mr.  Khrushchev 
would  not  have  the  authority  to  depart  while  in 
Paris. 

I  might  digress  here  to  observe  that  it  had 
been  our  experience  at  previous  conferences  with 
the  Soviets,  at  least  since  the  death  of  Stalin,  that 
the  Soviet  representative,  no  matter  how  highly 
placed  he  might  be,  was  bound  by  the  collective 
decisions  on  basic  policy  matters  made  prior  to 
his  departure  from  Moscow.  Any  substantive 
changes  in  these  positions  apparently  required 
reference  back  to  Moscow  before  they  could  be 
undertaken. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  opinion  which 
was  thus  unanimously  arrived  at  in  the  American 
delegation,  since  it  bore  directly  upon  the  position 
!which  the  President  took  at  the  meeting  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

It  was  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  that  there 
should  be  any  acceptance  by  the  President  of  the 
humiliating  and  arrogant  conditions  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  We  had  very  much  in  mind,  how- 
lever,  the  importance  of  showing  the  world  that 
it  was  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  no  one  else,  who  was 
placing  this  summit  conf  erence  in  peril. 

The  President,  therefore,  decided  before  the 
Monday  meeting  that  the  proper  course  of  action, 
consonant  with  the  great  responsibility  which  he 
.bore  and  the  seriousness  of  the  issues  which  were 
•to  have  been  discussed  at  the  conference,  was  for 
him  not  to  engage  in  vituperation  with  Mr. 
i  Khrushchev  but  to  demonstrate  the  restraint  and 
|  dignity  which  was  incumbent  upon  the  office  he 
|  holds  and  which  befitted  the  leader  of  a  great 
'country.  In  connection  with  this  decision,  the 
'President  resolved  to  announce  to  the  conference 
[his  previously  taken  decision  to  suspend  further 
flights  of  U-2  aircraft  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Although  the  original  intention  had  been  to  re- 
strict the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  at  the 
summit  to  the  Chiefs  of  State  and  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment and  their  interpreters,  the  President,  on 
learning  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  wished  to  bring 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  and  Marshal  Mali- 
novsky,  asked  Secretary  Gates  and  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  this  meeting. 

I  do  not  need  to  describe  this  meeting  in  detail 
beyond  saying  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  read  a  state- 
ment which,  with  interpretation,  took  fully  an 
hour.  He  read  this  entire  statement  from  a  pre- 
pared text  before  him.  The  first  part  of  this 
statement  was  the  memorandum  which  he  had  left 
with  President  de  Gaulle,  plus  certain  additions 
which  were  in  the  same  vein  as  regards  the  United 
States  and  which  referred  to  Soviet  willingness 
to  hold  a  summit  conference  within  6  to  8  months. 
The  major  addition  was  the  cancellation  of  the 
invitation  to  the  President  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Apart  from  his  statement,  which  was  made  pub- 
lic,19 the  President  only  once  joined  in  the  ensuing 
discussion — in  order  to  make  clear  to  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev and  his  colleagues  that  the  suspension  of  the 
U-2  flights  was  not  merely  for  the  duration  of  the 
conference  but  for  as  long  as  he  was  in  office. 

The  balance  of  the  discussion  at  this  meeting, 
which  I  should  point  out  was  the  only  one  during 
the  entire  period  in  Paris  at  which  the  Soviets 
were  present,  was  largely  devoted  to  attempts  by 
President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister  Macmil- 
lan to  dissuade  Mr.  Khrushchev  from  the  irrevo- 
cable step  of  publishing  his  abusive  statement, 
whose  unacceptable  conditions  would  render  im- 
possible any  conference  at  the  summit,  and  to 
Khrushchev's  adamant  insistence  that  he  would 
publish  this  statement  and  do  so  at  a  time  of  his 
own  choosing.  The  meeting  broke  up  on  the  basis 
of  a  suggestion  by  President  de  Gaulle  that  the 
conferees  should  reflect  on  this  matter  for  24  hours 
and  then  examine  the  situation. 

This  meeting  completely  confirmed  our  con- 
clusion of  the  night  before  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
was  operating  within  the  fixed  limits  of  a  policy 
set  before  his  departure  from  Moscow.  It  is  sig- 
nificant in  this  connection  that  the  statement  he 
issued  later  that  day — Monday,  May  16 — which 
was  identical  with  the  one  he  had  made  at  the  con- 
ference, took  no  cognizance  whatsoever  of  the  dis- 


'Ibid.,  p.  905. 
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cussion  at  the  conference  and  in  particular  of  the 
President's  statement  concerning  the  suspension 
of  U-2  overflights. 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  in  Paris  were  anti- 
climactic.  It  was  apparent  to  all  the  Western 
representatives  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 
summit  conference  short  of  a  changed  position  on 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  part.  On  Monday  Mr.  Mac- 
millan  visited  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  fruitless  effort 
to  persuade  him  to  withdraw  his  impossible 
demands. 

On  that  same  day  President  de  Gaulle  decided, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan,  to  call  a  session  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  for  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  17, 
which  was  after  the  24-hour  recess  which  he  had 
proposed  on  Monday.  He  sent  invitations  in 
writing  to  the  three  other  participants.  The 
President,  in  accepting,  made  clear  his  view  that 
acceptance  by  the  Soviet  representative  would 
mean  that  the  Soviets  had  abandoned  the  demands 
which  the  President  had  previously  found  com- 
pletely unacceptable. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  show  up  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  the  Tuesday  meeting.  After  a 
great  deal  of  telephoning  between  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy and  the  French  Foreign  Office  it  became 
clear  that  he  was  refusing  to  attend  a  summit  con- 
ference and  would  only  join  in  what  he  termed  a 
preliminary  meeting  to  ascertain  if  conditions 
could  be  created  for  a  summit  conference.  By 
this  reference  to  "conditions"  he  obviously  meant 
the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  all  of  the 
conditions  he  had  set  forth  previously,  and  indeed 
he  so  stated  in  a  written  communication  to  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  later  that  same  day. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  refusal  to 
attend  the  summit  conference,  except  on  terms 
which  all  three  Western  representatives  deemed 
unacceptable,  the  three  Western  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment met  briefly  at  9 :30  p.m.  on  May  17  to  ap- 
prove the  final  tripartite  communique,  a  copy  of 
which  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  record. 

Thus  the  summit  conference  was  ended  by  Soviet 
intransigence  before  it  began,  without  addressing 
the  great  international  issues  with  which  it  was 
supposed  to  deal. 

The  following  day,  Wednesday,  May  18,  was 
marked  by  tripartite  meetings  of  the  Western 
Heads  of  Government  and  their  foreign  ministers 
to  consider  the  situation.    In  these  meetings  we 
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sought  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude, prospects  for  the  future,  and  the  measi 
that  the  three  Western  Powers  might  adopt. 

This  day  was  also  marked  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
press  conference,  which  was  fully  reported  bj 
press,  television,  and  radio.  It  was  apparently  ar 
unparalleled  performance  of  vituperation,  abuse 
and  loss  of  temper.  It  should  be  noted,  however 
that  despite  the  apparently  uncontrolled  nature  o: 
his  remarks  and  actions  at  this  press  conferenct 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  very  careful  not  to  commii 
himself  to  any  specific  course  of  action  in  the  inter 
national  field. 

B.  Analysis 

We  have  naturally  given  a  great  deal  of  though 
to  the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  action  by  tht 
Soviets  in  coming  all  the  way  from  Moscow  U 
Paris  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sabotaging  thi 
conference. 

I  should  like  to  say  right  off  that  there  are  mam 
obscure  aspects  of  this  Soviet  behavior  and  that  w 
do  not  know  all  considerations  and  factors  whicl 
went  into  its  determination.  We  probably  neve 
shall.  I  hardly  need  to  emphasize  here  to  the  mem 
bers  of  this  committee  the  complete  secrecy  il 
which  decisions  are  arrived  at  in  the  Soviet  Gov 
eminent  and  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Communis 
Party,  which  is  the  effective  ruler  of  that  country 
It  is  only  possible  to  try  to  deduce  from  Sovie 
actions,  after  they  are  taken,  the  consideration 
which  brought  them  about.  What  I  give  you  now 
therefore,  is  at  best  a  tentative  estimate  of  wh; 
the  Soviet  Union  behaved  as  it  did,  an  estimat 
which  may  have  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  f  urthe 
information  and  future  events. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  can  be  re 
garded  as  certain :  This  is  that  the  decision  t 
wreck  the  conference  was  made  prior  to  Khru 
shchev's  departure  from  Moscow.  At  no  poin 
during  his  stay  in  Paris — neither  when  he  dis 
closed  his  true  intentions  to  General  de  Gaulle  a 
11 :00  a.m.  on  Sunday  the  15th  nor  subsequently- 
did  Khrushchev  deviate  one  inch  from  his  demand 
that  the  United  States  (1)  denounce  the  over 
flights,  (2)  apologize  to  the  Soviet  Union,  (3)  pur 
ish  those  "directly  responsible,"  and  (4)  prom 
ise  not  to  repeat  these  flights.  Neither  the  state 
ment  made  by  the  President  at  the  one  meetin 
held  on  Monday  nor  the  serious  and  responsibl 
efforts  of  General  de  Gaulle  and  Mr.  Macmillan  h 
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>ilateral  talks  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  before  and 
Aer  the  President's  announcement  of  suspension 
>f  nights  could  persuade  him  to  withdraw  these 
macceptable  demands.  Indeed,  it  is  a  logical  de- 
luction  from  his  behavior  in  Paris  that  he  had  no 
mthority  to  modify  his  position  to  any  significant 
legree. 

The  fact  that  he  was  accompanied  everywhere — 
md  literally  everywhere — by  Foreign  Minister 
jromyko  and  Marshal  Malinovsky  is  an  interest- 
ng  sidelight  on  this  point.  There  is  much  specu- 
ation  as  to  this  change  from  his  previous  attitude 
luring  his  visits  both  to  the  United  States  and 
France,  when  he  insisted  upon  having  meetings 
done  with  the  President  and  with  President  de 
jiaulle,  with  only  interpreters  present.  The  best 
ruess  as  to  the  significance  of  this  new  factor  is 
hat,  first,  in  view  of  the  brutal  and  threatening 
ittitude  he  adopted  at  Paris  it  was  considered 
lesirable  to  have  some  tangible  evidence  of  Soviet 
irmed  strength  in  the  person  of  Marshal  Mali- 
lovsky;  secondly,  Gromyko  and  Malinovsky 
ivould  be  able  to  testify  upon  return  to  Moscow 
hat  he  had  stuck  strictly  to  the  agreed  position. 

It  also  seems  certain  that  the  decision  to  cancel 
Lhe  invitation  to  the  President  was  made  before 
Khrushchev  left  Moscow. 

As  to  what  led  the  Soviets  to  this  extreme 
position  in  regard  to  the  summit  meeting  which 
ihad  previously  appeared  so  much  desired  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  we  enter  into  the  realm  of  pure 
speculation,  as  I  indicated  earlier.  The  most  we 
can  hope  to  do  in  the  absence  of  reliable  informa- 
tion is  to  evaluate  the  elements  and  factors  which 
appear  to  have  entered  into  this  decision.  I  shall 
try  to  list  them  briefly. 

1.  There  was  considerable  indication,  particu- 
larly during  April,  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  con- 
cluded that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  having 
his  way,  particularly  in  regard  to  Berlin,  at  the 
summit.  Evidence  of  Western  determination  and 
unity  on  this  point  in  speeches  and  statements  by 
!  Western  leaders  appears  to  have  brought  him  to 
!  this  conclusion.  Thus  in  his  Baku  speech  on  April 
25  he  not  only  reiterated  with  the  utmost  finality 
his  position  on  Berlin,  including  his  intention  to 
!  conclude  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the  East 
I  German  regime,  but  he  also  began  for  the  first  time 
seriously  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  success  of  the 
(summit.  By  this,  of  course,  he  meant  success  on 
Soviet  terms. 


2.  Although  the  evidence  is  highly  inconclusive, 
there  are  a  number  of  indications  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's conduct  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  particu- 
larly his  overpersonalization  and,  in  Communist 
eyes,  overcommitment  through  personal  visits  to 
the  U.S.  and  France,  was  arousing  at  least  serious 
questioning  if  not  opposition  in  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy. It  would  seem  a  logical  deduction  that 
some  of  the  opposition  to  his  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  which  was  openly  voiced  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  found  a  sympathetic  response  among 
some  of  his  associates,  and  very  probably  among 
the  Soviet  military. 

3.  It  was  against  this  background  that  the  U-2 
incident  occurred. 

A  combination  of  these  three  factors,  in  our 
judgment,  is  what  resulted  in  the  definite  and 
brutal  decision  to  disrupt  the  Paris  conference.  To 
determine  how  each  of  these  factors  should  be 
weighed  is,  for  the  moment,  beyond  our  reach. 

The  U-2  incident  was  most  certainly  seized 
upon  and  magnified  beyond  its  true  proportions  as 
a  justification  for  this  decision.  It  is  debatable 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  devise  another  pretext  for  so  rad- 
ical and  violent  a  position. 

It  might  well  be  that  a  lack  of  success  at  the 
summit  would  have  confronted  Khrushchev  with 
a  much  more  difficult  choice,  from  his  point  of 
view,  than  no  conference  at  all.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates may  have  therefore  much  preferred  to 
avoid  facing  the  consequences  of  failure  of  nego- 
tiation by  the  simple  expedient  of  torpedoing  the 
conference. 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  you  that  responsible 
leaders  of  a  great  power  should  have  come  all  the 
way  to  Paris  merely  for  the  purpose  of  wrecking 
the  conference,  thereby  incurring  worldwide  con- 
demnation of  the  Soviet  Union  and  enhancing 
the  sense  of  unity  and  purpose  among  not  only 
the  Western  Powers  represented  there  but  also 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  free 
nations  everywhere. 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  in  a  basic  miscalculation 
in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  and  the  Soviet's  thinking. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  undoubtedly  hoped — and  this 
explains  his  early  arrival  in  Paris— to  divide  the 
Allies  and  isolate  the  United  States.  He  antici- 
pated that  the  United  States  would  refuse  the 
demands  he  had  set  forth  and  that  the  conference 
would  then  collapse,  with  the  United  States  bear- 
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ing  responsibility  for  the  rupture  before  world 
opinion. 

His  plans  miscarried  because  our  two  allies  stood 
solidly  and  loyally  with  the  United  States  and  re- 
fused to  be  parties  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  scheme. 
The  result,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  was  that  the 
position  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  brought  to  Paris 
resulted  in  the  complete  isolation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  rather  than  the  United  States  and  in  placing 
the  responsibility  for  the  disruption  of  the  con- 
ference squarely  where  it  belongs — on  his  own 
shoulders. 

This  estimate  of  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's behavior  is  strongly  supported  by  the  at- 
tack which  he  made  at  his  press  conference  on 
General  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
for  what  he  termed  their  lack  of  objectivity,  lack 
of  will,  and  subservience  to  the  allied  relation- 
ships^— in  other  words,  in  plain  English,  for  their 
solidarity  with  the  United  States,  their  loyalty  to 
our  common  purpose,  and  their  refusal  to  play  the 
Soviet  game. 


IV.  THE  FUTURE 

What  conclusions  should  we  draw  for  the 
future  ? 

I  believe  the  signs  are  that  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  radical  alteration  in  Soviet  policy,  though  we 
can  expect  the  continuance  of  a  propaganda  effort 
designed  to  split  off  the  United  States  from  its 
allies.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  Paris  statements,  including  those  at 
his  press  conference.  It  is  supported,  somewhat 
more  specifically  and  definitely,  by  the  statements 
which  he  made  in  Berlin  on  his  way  home. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that,  given  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  state,  the  men  who  run  it  can 
meet  in  secret  at  any  time  and  change  existing 
policy  without  public  debate  or  even  foreshadow- 
ing any  such  change.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  any 
statement  about  a  phase  of  Soviet  policy  must  be 
regarded  as  qualified,  with  no  certainty  that  it  will 
remain  valid  in  the  future. 

Thus,  though  the  world's  hopes  have  been  keenly 
disappointed  by  the  fact  that  the  summit  confer- 
ence was  not  held  as  planned,  the  signs  so  far  are 
that  the  basic  realities  of  the  world  situation  have 
not  been  greatly  changed.  Whether  this  continues 
to  be  so  depends,  as  I  have  indicated,  on  actions  of 
the  leading  Communist  countries. 
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Provisionally,  however,  I  conclude  that  the  im 
plication  for  U.S.  policy  is  that  the  main  lines  oJ 
our  policy  remain  sound  and  should  be  continued 
The  lesson  of  Paris  is  that  we  should  prosecute 
those  lines  with  renewed  effort.  Proponent* 
within  the  Communist  bloc  of  an  aggressive  cours< 
must  not  be  encouraged  by  signs  of  weakness  or 
our  part.  Proponents  of  a  peaceful  course  shoulc 
be  encouraged  by  our  readiness  to  get  on  with  out 
standing  international  business  in  a  sober  and  ra 
tional  manner. 

We  must  remain  prepared  to  withstand  ag 
gressive  pressures,  not  only  in  Berlin  but  also  else 
where.  I  trust  that  our  evident  readiness  wil 
deter  such  pressures. 

Among  the  lessons  of  Paris,  the  most  importan 
for  the  free  world,  including  ourselves,  it  seems  tc 
me,  is  fresh  realization  of  the  dangers  we  face  and 
consequent  need  for  closing  of  ranks  and  moving 
ahead  with  our  own  and  our  allies'  programs  foi 
strengthening  the  free  world.  We  came  back  f ron 
Paris  with  a  keener  sense  of  what  it  means  to  hav« 
allies,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  alliances  will  take; 
new  life  from  this  experience. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  stress  equally  the  neec 
to  expand  imaginatively  and  generously  our  coH 
laboration  with  the  newly  developing  countries 
On  both  accounts  I  hope  the  Congress  will  giv< 
wholehearted  support  to  our  mutual  security  pro 
grams  as  authorized  by  this  committee,  which  are 
now  more  important  than  ever. 

We  must  continue,  as  the  President  has  said,  t( 
seek  in  a  businesslike  way  to  make  progress  on  out- 
standing problems  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  in- 
tend to  go  ahead  with  existing  negotiations,  t( 
stand  by  our  commitments,  and  to  foster  open  com- 
munication and  peaceful  exchanges.  Above  all 
we  shall  not  cease  from  the  most  determined 
patient,  resourceful  endeavor  to  find  ways  to  brin£ 
the  arms  race  under  control  and  thus  to  meet  the 
nuclear  menace  that  hangs  over  mankind. 

I  believe  in  this  period  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
all  of  us,  to  keep  a  calm  and  steady  gaze  on  the 
world  scene  and  to  avoid  actions,  statements,  and 
attitudes  which  might  tend  unnecessarily  to  in- 
crease international  tension.  If  such  an  increase 
is  to  occur,  it  should  be  clearly  the  fault  of  the 
Soviets  and  we  should  not  do  them  the  favor  01 
providing  pretext  for  action  by  them  which  would 
have  this  effect. 

We  should  not  define  as  "hard"  or  "soft"  our  at- 
titude or  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.    To  dc 
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so  is  not  only  to  deflect  our  gaze  from  the  grim 
reality  that  confronts  us  but  even  more  to  plunge 
us  inevitably  into  fruitless  and  damaging  do- 
mestic recrimination.  We  must  now,  as  in  the 
future,  maintain  a  vigilant,  calm,  and  resolute 
posture  and,  insofar  as  it  lies  in  our  power  to  do 
so,  be  accurate  in  our  estimates  and  effective  in 
our  actions. 

I  would  close  in  expressing  the  hope  that  we 
will  not  become  so  fixed  in  preoccupation  with  the 
Soviet  challenge  as  to  lose  sight  of  our  own  con- 
structive purposes — which  are  larger  and  more 


important  than  merely  resisting  or  reacting  to 
external  threats.  We  have  our  own  vision  of  the 
future  toward  which  we  want  to  see  the  world 
evolve.  We  have  our  own  programs  for  helping 
to  bring  that  future  about — for  holding  high  the 
light  of  freedom,  for  sharing  its  message  and  re- 
wards with  emerging  nations,  for  trying  to  create 
an  international  community  in  which  the  rule  of 
law  will  replace  the  rule  of  force.  It  is  to  these 
programs  that  our  talents  and  energies  should 
be  rededicated  in  the  uncertain  times  that  lie 
ahead. 


Security  Council  Rejects  Soviet  Complaint  of  U.S.  Aggression 


The  U.N.  Security  Council  convened  on  May  23 
to  examine  Soviet  allegations  of  "aggressive  acts 
by  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  of  America 
agamst  the  Soviet  Union,  creating  a  threat  to  uni- 
versal peace."  Following  are  statements  made  in 
the  Council  by  U.S.  Representative  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  together  with  texts  of  a  Soviet  resolution 
'rejected  on  May  26  and  a  four-power  resolution 
adopted  on  May  27. 


STATEMENT  OF  MAY  23 

D.S./U.N.  press  release  3404 

The  United  States  has  not  committed  any  ag- 
gressive acts  against  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  country,  either  through  its  Air  Force  or 
through  any  other  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government.  And  in  the  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  make  I  will  try  to  show  why  my  conten- 
tion is  true. 

Now  let  me  take  up  the  Soviet  representative's 1 
main  points.  He  asserts  first  that  flights  over  the 
iU.S.S.R.  continue  to  be  "the  State  policy"  of  the 
[United  States.  This  assertion  is  directly  and,  I 
[fear,  deliberately  contrary  to  fact.  Surely  the 
Soviet  representative  knows  this,  because  he  was 


'Andrei    A.    Gromyko,    Soviet    Minister    for    Foreign 
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present  when  President  Eisenhower  in  Paris  on 
May  16  said : 2 

.  .  .  these  activities  had  no  aggressive  intent  but  rather 
were  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  against  surprise  attack  by  a  power  which 
boasts  of  its  ability  to  devastate  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  by  missiles  armed  with  atomic  warheads. 
As  is  well  known,  not  only  the  United  States  but  most 
other  countries  are  constantly  the  targets  of  elaborate 
and  persistent  espionage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  in  the  Soviet  statement  an  evident  misappre- 
hension on  one  key  point.  It  alleges  that  the  United 
States  has,  through  official  statements,  threatened  con- 
tinued overflights.  The  importance  of  this  alleged  threat 
was  emphasized  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  The 
United  States  has  made  no  such  threat.  Neither  I  nor 
my  Government  has  intended  any.  The  actual  statements 
go  no  further  than  to  say  that  the  United  States  will  not 
shirk  its  responsibility  to  safeguard  against  surprise 
attack. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  flights  were  suspended  after  the 
recent  incident  and  are  not  to  be  resumed.  Accordingly 
this  cannot  be  the  issue. 

I  will  read  that  last  paragraph  once  again: 

In  point  of  fact,  these  flights  were  suspended  after  the 
recent  incident  and  are  not  to  be  resumed.  Accordingly 
this  cannot  be  the  issue. 

Now  Mr.  Gromyko  has  just  claimed,  as  does  the 
Soviet  memorandum,3  that  this  is  merely  a  "tacti- 


'  Bulletin  of  June  6, 1960,  p.  904. 
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cal  step,"  a  "temporary  suspension"  announced 
with  "the  object  of  deluding  world  opinion." 

Well,  you  have  just  heard  the  President's  words 
yourselves.  These  flights  were  suspended  after  the 
recent  incident  and  are  not  to  be  resumed.  And 
let  me  say  for  the  information  of  this  Council 
that  this  decision  was  made  before  the  President's 
departure  for  Paris  and  cannot  be  characterized  in 
the  way  Mr.  Gromyko  has  tried  to  characterize  it. 

Furthermore  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  negotiate  an  open- 
skies  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
have  continued  force  and  effect  and  which  would 
obviate  forever  the  necessity  of  such  measures  of 
self- protection. 

The  U.S.S.R.  asserts  secondly,  and  I  quote  from 
its  memorandum,  that  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  "flights  inside  the  frontiers  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  aggressive  purposes." 

Now  I  realize  that  the  term  "aggression"  has 
never  been  officially  defined,  but  any  commonsense 
definition  of  the  term  shows  that  the  presence  of 
a  light,  unarmed,  single-engine,  nonmilitary,  one- 
man  plane  is  not  aggression.  Yet  this,  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen,  this  is  what  all  the 
trouble  in  Paris  and  here  at  the  United  Nations  is 
said  to  be  all  about — about  this  one  plane. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  said  both  in  Moscow  and 
Paris  that  he  has  known  of  these  flights  for  a  long 
time.  These  flights  were  not  considered  dangerous 
enough  to  complain  about  last  year,  when  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  and  the  President  met  privately. 
Therefore  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  such 
flights  are  suddenly  described  as  aggressive  and  of 
urgent  concern  when  Chairman  Khrushchev  met 
President  Eisenhower  publicly,  ostensibly  for 
peaceful  negotiations.  We  can  only  speculate 
about  Soviet  reasons  for  increasing  tension  now 
by  bringing  this  matter  to  the  Security  Council 
today. 

Soviet  Espionage  Activity 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  use  the  same 
reasoning  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  used,  we 
could  bring  up  as  an  aggressive  act  the  presence 
of  the  Soviet  vessel  which  was  right  off  the  shores 
of  Long  Island,  right  off  Montauk  Point  here, 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  which  was  deliberately  inter- 
fering with  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
We  could  do  that,  but  we  will  not  do  so. 

We  could,  under  the  same  interpretation  of  ag- 
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gression,  bring  up  as  an  aggressive  act  the  re 
peated  violations  of  our  American  ground  spaa 
and  the  ground  space  of  many  other  countrie 
represented  here  by  Soviet  spies.  We  could,  fo: 
instance,  enter  in  detail  into  the  cases  of  the  fol 
lowing  illustrative  list  of  spies,  all  of  whom  an 
among  those  unmasked  in  the  United  States  ii 
the  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  tb 
death  of  Marshal  Stalin.  I  will  read  a  few  o 
these  names : 

Amosov,  Igor  Aleksandrovich — he  is  a  com 
mander 

Pivnev,  Leonid  Yegorovich — lieutenant  colone 

Bubchikov,  Ivan  Aleksandrovich — colonel 

Krylov,  Yuriy  Pavlovich — major 

Kurochkin,  Nikolay  Ivanovich 

Molev,  Vasiliy  Mikhaylovich 

Kovalev,  Aleksandr  Petrovich 

Martynov,     Maksim    Grigoryevich — he    is 
colonel 

Petrov,  Viktor  Ivanovich 

Gladkov,  Boris  Fedorovich — he  is  a  captain 

Kirilyuk,  Vadim  A. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  agent  Kirilyuk  w^ 
actually  caught  in  an  act  of  espionage  seeking  dat; 
on  cryptographic  machines  during  the  visit  a 
Chairman  Khrushchev  to  the  United  States — as  , 
matter  of  fact,  at  the  very  moment  that  Chairma: 
Khrushchev  was  speaking  from  the  rostrum  o 
the  General  Assembly  about  disarmament. 

We  might  even  make  something  of  the  fact  tha 
at  least  one  of  the  agents  whose  names  I  hav 
listed  was  getting  photographs  of  United  State 
strategic  places,  and,  may  I  say,  these  photograph 
were  taken  at  heights  far  lower  than  65,000  feet 

We  understand  also  that  at  least  360  Russia 
espionage  agents  have  been  convicted  in  differen 
countries  of  the  free  world.  All  of  these  convic 
tions  were  obtained  under  free  court  system; 
which  means  that  ample  proof  of  the  charges  wa 
made. 

The  number  of  these  convictions  represents  onl 
a  minor  proportion  of  those  cases  in  which  Sovie 
espionage  activity  has  been  actually  involvec 
We  remember  Fuchs,  Guzenko,  Petrov,  and  Gubi 
chev.  We  do  not  need  to  recall  the  case  of  Colow 
Rudolph  Ivanovich  Abel  right  here  in  New  Yorl 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  things  or  all  th 


4  For  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Lodge  to  the  Seeretar; 
General  giving  detailed  information  on  the  list  of  Sovi( 
espionage  agents,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/4325. 
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names  of  spies  caught  while  Marshal  Stalin  was 
in  power  or  bring  any  of  them  up,  using  the  logic 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  used,  as  aggressive 
acts. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  we  do  strongly  deplore 
is  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  the 
President's  open-sky  plan  in  1955 : 5  its  refusal  to 
heed  General  Assembly  resolution  914  of  the  10th 
session  calling  on  it  to  permit  aerial  inspection; 6 
its  rejection  of  the  Arctic  aerial  inspection  zone  in 
1958,  which  all  10  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  voted  for ; 7  and  its  refusal  to  consider 
technical  measures  to  prevent  surprise  attack  at 
the  conference  in  the  fall  of  1958.8  Now  those  are 
the  things  which  we  do  deplore. 

Soviet  Use  of  Force  and  Threats  of  Force 

Just  contemplate  the  situation  for  a  moment. 
Here  is  a  Government,  well  known  for  its  expan- 
sionist proclivities  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  which 
has  repeatedly  in  contravention  of  article  2,  para- 
graph 4,  of  the  charter,  which  is  the  article  which 
forbids  both  the  use  and  the  threat  of  force,  and 
phis  Government  has  repeatedly  used  force  and 
shreats  of  force  in  its  relations  with  other  sover- 
eign states.     Now  that  is  a  clear  charter  violation. 

When  such  a  government  insists  on  secrecy,  it 
s  in  effect  also  insisting  on  preserving  its  ability 
;o  make  a  surprise  attack  on  humanity.  If  the 
;:ree  world  failed  to  attempt  to  protect  itself 
igainst  such  a  danger,  it  would  be  inviting  de- 
struction. If  it  should  ever  be  accepted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  maintain  a  double  standard 
vhereby  they  have  thousands  of  spies  and  sub- 
versive agents  everywhere  while  protesting  one 
jiingle  harmless  observation  flight,  the  free  world 
vould  surely  be  in  great  and  peculiar  danger. 

This  afternoon  the  Soviet  representative  has 
|iad  something  to  say  about  international  law. 
)ne  may  ask  where  the  Soviet  Union's  concern 
j'or  international  law  was  when  Communist 
irmed  forces  invaded  the  Kepublic  of  Korea  in 
,950  or  where  that  concern  was  when  the  Soviet 
.Tnion  forcibly  and  brutally  snuffed  out  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  in  1956. 

j  ^5  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1, 1955,  p.  173. 

"  For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Jan. 
'•  1856,  p.  55. 
',  s'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  19,  1958,  p.  816. 

For  a  Department  statement,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5    1959 
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Illegal  uses  of  force  like  these  violating  inter- 
national law  and  the  solemn  treaty  obligations  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  world  apprehensive  for  its  safety. 
And  this  was  the  background  against  which 
measures  were  taken  to  try  to  secure  information 
in  advance  of  possible  further  Communist 
assaults. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Council,  that 
is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  we  shall  not  get 
very  far  here  if  we  dwell  on  the  symptoms  of  tne 
disease  and  neglect  the  disease  itself;  and  the  dis- 
ease is  the  danger  of  wholesale  sudden  death  by 
surprise  attack. 

At  an  appropriate  future  time  the  United 
States  intends  to  make  proposals  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  we  hope  that  our  pro- 
posals will  appear  constructive  and  that  discus- 
sion of  them  will  tend  to  reduce  world  tension. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to  seek 
a  solution  of  international  problems  through  ne- 
gotiations rather  than  force.  We  have  said,  and 
we  repeat,  that  we  are  willing  to  negotiate  at  any 
time  and  in  any  place  and  in  any  manner  which 
offers  hope  for  agreement.  We  shall  continue  to 
work  for  progress  toward  the  goals  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  with  effective  international 
controls.  We  will  continue,  Mr.  President,  to 
work  toward  an  agreement  on  cessation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests.  We  shall  continue  to  work 
toward  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  a  few  of  the  tilings 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  do.  We  shall  co- 
operate with  other  members  of  the  Council  in 
seeking  to  create  a  better  international  atmos- 
phere in  which  mankind  will  be  freed  from  the 
specter  of  war. 


FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  MAY  26 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3407 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  restate  some  of 
the  principal  elements  of  the  United  States 
position. 

Neither  the  United  States  Air  Force  nor  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  engaged  in  any  aggressive  acts  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
made  its  case.  A  mere  assertion  has  no  probative 
value.     It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government 
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knows  that  the  incident  of  which  it  complains 
was  not  aggressive,  and  it  is  not  believable  that 
Mr.  Gromyko  with  his  long  experience  in  this 
kind  of  work  would  not  have  submitted  proof,  if 
any  proof  there  were. 

May  I  add  that  Mr.  Gromyko  and,  I  believe, 
Chairman  Khrushchev  know  very  well  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  an  aggression  by 
the  United  States  against  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible 
under  our  system.  And  why  they  wish  to  pre- 
cipitate a  discussion  such  as  this  in  which  they 
try  to  make  the  United  States  the  whipping  boy 
is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  deplore  also  the  threats 
of  force  and  threats  of  nuclear  devastation  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  22 
countries  in  1  year.  These  threats,  added  to  the 
record  of  Soviet  actions  and  the  closed  and  secret 
character  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  understand- 
ably made  the  world  anxious  about  its  safety. 
We  also  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
vast  network  of  spies  and  subversive  agents  all 
over  the  world.  Its  conduct  in  this  country,  as 
shown  by  the  cases  of  11  Soviet  spies  which  I 
cited  on  Monday,  speaks  for  itself.  This  record 
makes  it  particularly  unsuitable  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  adopt  a  "holier  than  thou"  attitude  and 
to  criticize  others.  The  truth  is  they  do  not  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands. 

U.S.  Accusations  Not  Fanciful 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  characterized  the  data  on  Soviet 
intelligence  operations  which  I  gave  on  Monday 
as  "fanciful."  Well,  it  so  happens  that  I  have 
here  today  a  concrete  example  of  Soviet  espionage 
so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Let  me  say  that  some  time  ago  a  hand-carved, 
wooden  replica  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  was  presented  by  Kussians  to  the  American 
Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  was  hung 
up  in  his  office  right  in  back  of  the  Ambassador's 
desk.  Then  a  clandestine  listening  device  was  dis- 
covered inside  of  this  replica  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  discovery 
there  was  a  plaster-of-paris  ring  around  the  edge 
of  the  Seal,  which  joined  the  front  and  the  back 
so  that  it  looked  as  though  it  was  a  solid  piece  of 
wood.  It  was  not  until  the  detection  of  the  clan- 
destine device  that  this  ring  was  broken  off,  reveal- 
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ing  that  the  Seal  was  made  in  two  pieces  and  de 
signed  to  conceal  technical  listening  equipment. 
Now,  here  is  the  Seal.  I  would  like  to  just  sho-v 
it  to  the  Council.  It  is  quite  a  beautiful  piece  o 
carving.  And  you  will  note  how  it  opens  up  int< 
two  pieces.  Here  is  the  clandestine  listening  de 
vice.  You  can  see  the  antenna  and  the  aeria 
and  it  was  right  under  the  beak  of  the  eagle, 
might  add  that  it  is  really  quite  an  interestin; 
device. 

I  might  add  that  in  recent  years  the  Unite 
States  has  found  within  its  embassies,  mission! 
and  residences  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  sate. 
lite  countries  well  over  100  technical  clandestii) 
listening  devices.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  ui 
covered  in  United  States  offices  and  residences  i, 
Poland.  Our  latest  discoveries  have  been,  I  migt 
say,  within  the  past  month.  1 

I  just  say  that  to  show  that  our  accusations  c 
Soviet  espionage  are  not  "fanciful." 

Soviet  Propaganda  Buildup 

Then  we  submit  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for  re? 
sons  which  remain  undisclosed,  has  deliberate' 
seized  on  the  U-2  incident,  magnifying  it  out  j 
all  proportion,  and  has  used  it  as  a  pretext  to  abc 
the  summit  meeting,  to  which  so  many  had  look( 
with  hope  for  serious  discussion  of  internation 
problems.  The  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Sovi 
Government  publicly  declared  that  he  had  kno\< 
of  such  flights  for  a  long  time  and  yet  did  n< 
mention  them  to  President  Eisenhower  last  fa 
on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  brings  one  irr 
sistibly  to  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Gromyko,  let  n 
say,  this  morning  completely  failed  to  explai 
as  Chairman  Khrushchev  did  previously,  abo 
the  torpedoing  of  the  summit  meeting  and  the  fai 
ure  to  discuss  these  matters  last  September.  Wl 
the  Soviet  Union,  after  speaking  of  friendship  ai 
peaceful  coexistence  for  the  last  year,  is  sudden 
beating  the  drums  of  the  cold  war  I  do  not  kno 
But  surely  people  all  over  the  world  must  a:: 
themselves  this  question. 

Note  well  that  the  propaganda  buildup  to  blan 
a  summit  failure  on  the  United  States  began  i 
Pravda  and  Izvestia,  the  two  leading  papers  " 
the  Soviet  Union,  long  before  the  plane  incidei. 
All  through  March  and  April  the  United  Stat  J 
was  the  target  of  a  mounting  barrage  of  sci| 
rilous  cartoons  and  articles  in  those  two  papers - 
which  contrasts  their  omission  of  all  such  m- 
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terials  in  the  months  preceding  the  summit  meet- 
ing of  1955.  The  significance  of  that  fact  in  a 
country  where  the  press  is  an  integral  instrument 
of  government  is  clear. 

The  President  in  Paris  on  May  16  revealed  that 
the  flights  had  already  been  suspended  and  were 
not  to  be  resumed.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued to  exacerbate  relations  and  evinces  an  ap- 
parent tendency  to  distort  the  President's  state- 
ment, as  if  they  wished  he  had  not  made  it. 

U.S.  Prepared  To  Negotiate  Open-Skies  Treaty 

I  was  also  authorized  here,  as  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing statement,  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  negotiate  an  open-skies  treaty, 
with  all  of  the  continuing  and  binding  force  and 
effect  which  that  would  represent,  which  would 
obviate  forever  the  necessity  of  such  measures  of 
self -protection.  That  offer  still  stands  and  we  will 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  such  an 
agreement.  As  President  Eisenhower  said  last 
night,9  "At  an  appropriate  time  America  will  sub- 
mit such  a  program  to  the  United  Nations,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendation  that  the  United 
Nations  itself  conduct  this  aerial  reconnaissance. 
Should  the  United  Nations  accept  this  proposal," 
said  President  Eisenhower,  "I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
pose that  America  supply  part  of  the  aircraft  and 
equipment  required." 

i  Mr.  Gromyko  asked  this  morning  what  the  re- 
iction  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  if  a 
Soviet  plane  had  been  caught  flying  over  the 
■United  States.  The  answer  is  very  simple.  The 
United  States  in  effect  invited  Soviet  planes  to  do 
phis  very  thing  when  President  Eisenhower  made 
pur  open-skies  proposal  in  1955,  which  would 
aave  had  reciprocal  flights  by  American  planes 
>ver  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  planes  over  the 
,  Jnited  States. 

Mr.  President,  American  policy  is  to  support 
he  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  also  our 
policy  to  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
poun tries  for  effective  disarmament.  It  contin- 
ues to  be  our  policy  to  seek  early  agreement  on  a 
-reaty  for  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
;ests.  In  a  like  spirit  we  are  anxious  to  advance 
he  work  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  We  intend  to  work 
steadfastly  toward  these  goals. 

As  the  President  said  last  night, 

I    9  IUd.,  June  6, 1960,  p.  899. 
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.  .  .  we  and  all  the  world  realize,  despite  our  recent 
disappointment,  that  progress  toward  the  goal  of  mutual 
understanding,  easing  the  causes  of  tensions,  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  is  as  necessary  as  ever. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  complains  of  the 
symptom,  has  refused  to  deal  with  the  disease, 
which  is  the  danger  of  sudden  death  by  surprise 
attack.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  professes  to 
believe  in  "peaceful  coexistence,"  has  refused  to 
cooperate  in  peaceful  measures  of  international 
protection  which  would  assure  equitably  to  them 
as  well  as  to  us  that  no  one  was  making  prepara- 
tion for  sudden  assault. 

Mr.  Gromyko  totally  ignores  this  morning  the 
distrust  which  Soviet  secrecy  causes — and  which 
can  only  be  overcome  by  continuing  negotiations 
instead  of  breaking  them  off. 

In  English  common  law  there  is  a  principle 
which  says,  "He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity." 
I  think  that  idea  illustrates  in  a  flash  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Soviet  case. 

To  sum  up,  the  Soviet  draft  resolution 10  charg- 
ing the  United  States  with  aggression  is  without 
foundation.  The  resolution  would  also  make  no 
contribution  to  a  solution  of  the  serious  problems 
which  underlie  the  world  situation  today.  The 
United  States  will  therefore  vote  against  this 
draft  and  trusts  that  it  will  be  defeated  by  a  large 
vote. 

[After  an  intervention  by  Mr.  Gromyko,  Mr.  Lodge 
made  the  following  comment.] 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  paying 
very  close  attention. 

I  did  not  produce  any  pictures.  I  did  not  pro- 
duce any  works  of  art.  I  produced  a  wooden 
carving  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
which  was  given  by  some  Eussians  to  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  which 
hung  in  his  office  behind  his  desk  and  which  con- 
tained an  electronic  device  which  made  it  possible 
for  persons  on  the  outside,  possessing  a  certain 
type  of  technical  device,  to  hear  everything  that 
went  on. 

I  produced  that  as  a  piece  of  evidence  that  is 
direct,  fresh,  authentic  evidence  to  show  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  thoroughness  of  Soviet  espio- 
nage. It  is  not  a  picture.  It  is  not  a  work  of  art. 
It  is  not  out  of  any  play.  It  is  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/4321. 
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SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  MAY  26 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3408 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  initiative  taken 
by  four  members  of  the  Council  in  proposing  this 
new  matter.    It  is  a  responsible  action. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  the  world  has  lived 
in  a  period  of  constant  tension  due  to  the  fear  of 
war.  Recently  mankind  had  come  to  hope  that 
negotiations  by  the  Heads  of  Government  might 
to  some  extent  lessen  these  tensions.  In  the  past 
few  days  that  hope  was  suddenly  dashed  to  the 
ground. 

The  four-power  initiative  gives  the  Council  an 
opportunity  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  increased 
international  tensions.  The  Soviet  charge,  the 
discussion  of  which  the  United  States  favored  in 
order  to  expose  its  fallacies,  would  have  damaged 
our  efforts  for  peace.  The  four-power  item,  on  the 
other  hand,  fortifies  them. 

The  pending  resolution xl  is  a  call  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  to  go  back  to  work. 

It  is  elementary  that  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forgo  action  which  might  increase  feelings 
of  international  insecurity.  Beyond  avoiding 
such  acts,  the  next  objective  must  be  to  hold  those 
gains  which  were  made  before  hopes  for  a  serious 
meeting  were  shattered.  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  repeat  a  statement  which  I  made  to 
the  Council  a  few  days  ago : 

We  shall  continue  to  work  for  progress  toward  the  goals 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  with  effective  inter- 
national controls.  We  will  continue  ...  to  work  toward 
an  agreement  on  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  We 
shall  continue  to  work  toward  international  cooperation  in 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

And  I  added: 

...  we  are  willing  to  negotiate  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place  and  in  any  manner  which  offers  hope  for 
agreement. 

As  President  Eisenhower  made  clear  last  night, 
we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  promote  exchange 
of  people  and  ideas  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
recent  exchanges  of  citizens  and  leaders  from  many 
walks  of  life  has  broadened  public  knowledge  of 
our  two  countries.  We  believe  this  process  of  get- 
ting to  know  each  other  has  only  begun  and  should 
be  broadened.  We  continue  to  work  for  open 
societies  throughout  the  world. 

This  four-power  resolution  looks  in  the  right 


direction— to  the  future.  It  does  so  construc- 
tively— by  stressing  the  importance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  getting  back  to  work 
on  such  pressing  matters  as  disarmament,  nuclear 
test  suspension,  and  outer  space. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  these  meetings  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  had  no  affirmative  result.  The 
four-power  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  give  th( 
world  new  hope.  The  United  States  will  vote 
for  it. 


STATEMENT  OF  MAY  27 


U.N.  doc.  S/4.323. 
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U.S./U.N.  press  release  3409 

Yesterday  the  Soviet  representative  declarec 
that  President  Eisenhower  in  his  speech  o; 
Wednesday  night  said  that  the  United  States— anc 
I  now  quote  from  Mr.  Gromyko's  speech  o: 
yesterday, 

.  .  .  that  the  United  States  intended  to  continue  tb 
policy  of  military  espionage  and  sabotage  against  tb 
Soviet  Union,  a  policy  of  dangerous  provocations  whict 
indeed,  place  mankind  on  the  brink  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  representative  oj 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  his  authority  as  spokesma; 
here  for  the  whole  Soviet  Government— for  Chair 
man  Khrushchev  and  the  whole  Soviet  Govern 
ment^that  is  what  he  said  about  Dwight  E 
Eisenhower,  whose  love  of  peace  is  a  household 
word  throughout  the  world. 

Now,  there  isn't  any  doubt  that  he  said  it. 
read  it  in  the  text  and  then  I  checked  on  the  re 
cording,  and  that  is  what  he  said. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  any  honest  reading  of  th 
President's  speech  of  last  Wednesday  night  show 
that  he  said  no  such  thing.  For  one  thing,  tli 
United  States  has  never  engaged  in  sabotage,  an 
Mr.  Gromyko  cannot  cite  one  instance — cannc 
cite  one  instance  of  sabotage  by  the  United  State; 
The  United  States  has  also  never  engaged  in  act 
of  aggression,  and  Mr.  Gromyko's  resolution  t 
that  effect  was  soundly  rejected  by  the  Counc 
yesterday. 

The  United  States,  in  common  with  many  othe 
countries,  tries  to  get  information,  and  no  war  ha 
ever  been  made  to  break  out  because  of  attempts  t 
get  information.  The  structure  of  the  world 
not  perfect,  but  it  is  not  so  fragile  that  war  can  bj 
made  to  break  out  because  of  attempts  to  gf 
information. 

Please  let  us  use  words  accurately  and  in  a  mai 
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ter  of  this  importance  call  things  by  their  proper 
names. 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Gromyko  knows  all  this 
just  as  well  as  I  do.  Why  does  he  therefore  say 
the  reverse?  Why  does  he  continue  to  talk  as 
though  he  regrets  President  Eisenhower's  state- 
ment stopping  the  flights,  because  that  is  how  he 
has  been  talking? 

Well,  obviously  it  is  because  he  has  an  ulterior 
motive.  For  some  reason  emanating  from  the  ob- 
scurities of  Soviet  internal  politics  he  wants  to 
have  a  pretext  for  a  new  zigzag  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  said  of  Communist  agitators  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  failure.  In  other  words,  they  must 
have  a  grievance  as  a  rallying  point  and  as  a  pre- 
text for  what  they  do.  You  give  a  Communist 
agitator  what  he  wants,  and  he  loses  his  pretext, 
and  he  loses  his  rallying  point.     I  suspect  that  it 

■  is  rather  in  this  spirit  that  Mr.  Gromyko  appears 
to  regret  President  Eisenhower's  statement  ending 

:  the  U-2  nights. 

I  am  sure  this  must  be  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Gromyko's  astounding  declaration  about  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  yesterday.    The  only  other  pos- 

:  sible  explanation  for  his  implication  that  President 
Eisenhower  places  us  on  the  brink  of  war  is  that 
Mr.  Gromyko  has  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  and  I 

;  do  not  consider  that  this  has  happened. 

But  certainly  all  these  phrases  about  "Hitler- 

,  ism,"  "imperialism,"  and  the  "brink  of  war"  can- 
not be  taken  at  face  value.  There  is  a  hidden 
meaning.  Some  sort  of  game  is  being  played  here. 
In  this  game  Mr.  Gromyko  wishes  the  pending 
resolution,  introduced  by  Argentina,  Ceylon,  Ec- 
uador, and  Tunisia,  to  be  a  pawn.    He  sees  in  it 

something  which  moves  in  the  direction  of  good 
relations  and  of  easing  tensions.     Accordingly, 

Mr.  Gromyko  offers  three  amendments12  which 



n The  Soviet  amendments  (S/4326)  read  as  follows: 

1.  Insert  the  following  after  the  first  preambular  para- 
I  graph : 

"Considering  that  the  incursion  of  foreign  military  air- 
I  craft  into  the  territory  of  other  States  is  incompatible 
Iwith  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
iand  constitutes  a  threat  to  peace  and  international 
'security". 

2.  Add  the  following  words  to  the  end  of  operative  para- 
graph 2 : 

"•  •  ,  including  the  dispatch  of  their  aircraft  into  the 
airspace  of  other  States". 

3.  Redraft  operative  paragraph  3  to  read  as  follows  : 
"Requests  the  Governments  concerned  to  continue  their 
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are  obviously  designed  to  turn  the  four-power 
resolution  from  the  constructive  document  that  it 
is  into  another  condemnation  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  deplorable  and  reprehensible  action  on 
his  part. 

The  proposed  Soviet  amendments  are  contrary 
to  the  declared  intentions  of  the  four  sponsors. 
We  hope  the  Council  will  reject  them.13 

SOVIET  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  " 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  examined  the  question  of  "Aggressive  acts  by 
the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  of  America  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  creating  a  threat  to  universal  peace", 

Noting  that  violations  of  the  sovereignty  of  other  States 
are  incompatible  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Considering  that  such  actions  create  a  threat  to  uni- 
versal peace, 

1.  Condemns  the  incursions  by  United  States  aircraft 
into  the  territory  of  other  States  and  regards  them  as 
aggressive  acts ; 

2.  Requests  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  adopt  immediate  measures  to  halt  such  actions 
and  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 


FOUR-POWER  RESOLUTION  >* 

The  Security  Council, 

Mindful  of  its  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security, 

Noting  with  regret  that  the  hopes  of  the  world  for  a 
successful  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  not  been 
fulfilled, 

Considering  that  these  developments  have  caused  great 
disappointment  and  concern  in  world  public  opinion, 

Considering  also  that  the  resulting  situation  may  lead 
to  an  increase  of  international  tensions  likely  to  endanger 
peace  and  security, 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  make  every  effort 
to  restore  and  strengthen  international  good  will  and  con- 
efforts  towards  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and  the  discontinuance  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  under  an  appropriate  international  control 
system  as  well  as  their  negotiations  on  measures  to  prevent 
surprise  attack". 

"Paragraphs  1  and  2  were  rejected  on  May  27;  the 
U.S.S.R.  did  not  press  for  a  vote  on  paragraph  3. 

u  U.N.  doc.  S/4321 ;  rejected  by  the  Council  on  May  26 
by  a  vote  of  7  to  2  (U.S.S.R.  and  Poland)  ;  Ceylon  and 
Tunisia  abstained. 

15  U.N.  doc.  S/4328(S/4323/Rev.  2);  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  27  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0;  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Poland  abstained. 
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fldence,  based  on  the  established  principles  of  interna- 
tional law, 

Being  especially  aware  of  the  mounting  danger  of  the 
continuation  of  the  armaments  race, 

1.  Recommends  to  the  Governments  concerned  to  seek 
solutions  of  existing  international  problems  by  negotiation 
or  other  peaceful  means  as  provided  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations ; 

2.  Appeals  to  all  Member  Governments  to  refrain  from 
the  use  or  threats  of  force  in  their  international  rela- 
tions ;  to  respect  each  other's  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence ;  and  to  refrain  from 
any  action  which  might  increase  tensions ; 

3.  Requests  the  Governments  concerned  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  achieve  a  constructive  solution  of  the 
question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
tion 1378  (XIV)'6  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  an 
appropriate  international  control  system  as  well  as  their 
negotiations  on  measures  to  prevent  surprise  attack,  in- 
cluding technical  measures,  as  recommended  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ; 

4.  Urges  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  resume  discussions  as  soon 
as  possible  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  that 
the  Security  Council  and  other  appropriate  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  may  be  able  to  render  to  this  end. 


Technical  Assistance  to  Cuba 
To  Be  Terminated  in  180  Days 

Department  Statement1 

The  American  Embassy  at  Habana  yesterday 
[May  26]  delivered  a  note  informing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  that  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1960  provides  that  no  assistance  under  the  act  be 
given  to  Cuba  unless  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  in  the  national  and  hemispheric  interest  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  on  May  14, 
1960,  determined,  as  authorized  under  the  act,  that 
the  orderly  termination  of  the  technical  assistance 
program  in  Cuba  including  the  transfer  of  project 
functions  and  responsibilities  to  Cuban  technicians 
required  that  assistance  to  Cuba  be  continued  for 
no  more  than  180  days.  Assistance  to  Cuba,  as 
affected  by  this  determination,  consists  solely  of 
technical  cooperation  and  is  limited,  at  the  present 
time,  to  activities  in  agriculture  and  civil  aviation. 


First  Anniversary  of  Death 
of  Mr.  Dulles 

Statement  by  Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  278  dated  May  24 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  great 
statesman,  John  Foster  Dulles,  we  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  in  our  Foreign  Service 
throughout  the  world  honor  his  memory.  His  wise 
policies  have  continued  to  serve  us.  His  sound 
principles  have  continued  to  guide  us.  The  quest 
for  peace  with  justice  to  which  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  last  will  go  on.  Today  with  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere  I  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 


"  For  text  of  resolution  as  adopted  by  Committee  I  on 
Nov.  2,  1959,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  23,  1959,  p.  766. 

1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  May  27  by  Lincoln 
White,  director  of  the  Office  of  News. 
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U.S.  Gives  Grain  to  Libya 

Press  release  289  dated  May  27 

An  additional  grant  of  U.S.  surplus  grain,  total- 
ing 50,000  metric  tons,  has  been  made  available, 
to  Libya  to  help  alleviate  a  threat  of  famine.  The 
gift,  comprising  30,000  tons  of  barley  and  20,000; 
tons  of  wheat,  is  for  the  relief  of  needy  persons  in 
the  Libyan  provinces  of  Tripolitania,  Cyrenaica, 
and  the  Fezzan.  Some  of  the  grain  will  be  used 
as  livestock  feed.  A  critical  shortage  of  grains, 
ranging  as  high  as  50  percent  of  requirements  in 
Fezzan,  has  developed  as  a  result  of  severe  drought 
conditions,  which  have  prevailed  for  nearly  2 
years. 

The  grant  was  made  under  authority  of  title  II, 
Public  Law  480  (Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act),  which  provides  that  the 
President  may  furnish  emergency  assistance  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
friendly  peoples  in  meeting  famine  and  other  ur- 
gent relief. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  make 
available  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
will  pay  the  ocean  freight  charges.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Libya  will  pay  the  costs  of  discharge,  in- 
land transportation,  and  distribution. 

During  1959  and  the  early  part  of  1960  other 
grants  of  feed  and  wheat  amounting  to  71,000  tons 
were  made  available  to  Libya  to  relieve  shortages 
created  by  drought. 
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Exhibiting  America's  Cultural  Ideals  Abroad 


by  Robert  H.  Thayer  x 


You  have  asked  me  to  come  here  today  and 
speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  "The  Dilemma  of 
Man  in  the  Mid-20th  Century."  I  felt  honored 
by  your  invitation  but  was  both  startled  and  wor- 
ried by  the  cosmic  implications  of  my  assignment. 
First  of  all,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  the  uni- 
versal mind  nor  the  cosmic  conscience  required  to 
treat  this  subject  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  treated, 
and  so  I  shall  have  to  approach  it  in  simple  mun- 
dane terms.  Secondly,  I  am  disturbed  at  the  use 
of  the  word  "dilemma."  It  is  a  word  that  I  would 
prefer  to  avoid  and  speak  to  you  instead  about 
problems  or  alternative  courses  of  action,  to  use  a 
bureaucratic  phrase. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma.  If  there  is  a  dilemma  facing  mid-20th 
century  man,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  capable  of 
perceiving  what  that  dilemma  is.  Neither,  how- 
ever, am  I  prepared  to  state  definitely  that  there 
.is  no  dilemma  facing  man  in  this  age  in  which  we 
live.  A  dilemma,  as  you  know,  is  a  situation  in 
which  two  alternative  courses  of  action  are  pos- 
sible, both  of  which  are  unsatisfactory.  Without 
any  hesitation  I  can  say  that  frequently  in  my 
personal  life  I,  as  I  am  sure  is  true  of  all  of  you, 
have  been  faced  with  dilemmas.  But  as  I  look 
back  I  realize  that  we  are  seldom  confronted  with 
dilemmas  when  moral  issues  are  involved,  for 
then  the  significance  of  the  alternatives  that  lie 
before  us  is  clear.  We  do  believe  that  we  have 
freedom  of  choice,  we  do  believe  in  moral  values, 
iand  we  have  ever  with  us  concepts  of  good  and 
'bad  and  heaven  and  hell. 

I  prefer  therefore  not  to  think  of  the  present 
I  plight  of  man  in  the  light  of  the  word  "dilemma." 


1  Address  made  before  the  Adult  Education  Association 
of  Michigan  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  May  12  (press 
release  257  dated  May  11).  Mr.  Thayer  is  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coordination  of 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Relations. 


I  cannot  take  such  a  pessimistic  view  of  human 
life  and  of  the  world  crisis  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. I  believe  that  on  the  great  issues  of  this 
age  we  have  freedom  of  choice  and  that  we  are 
not  on  those  issues  confronted  with  alternatives 
that  are  equally  unfortunate.  Also,  on  some  is- 
sues which  appear  as  present  dilemmas,  time  may 
prove  that  what  we  thought  was  a  dilemma  really 
was  not  and  that  the  action  taken,  though  seem- 
ingly unsatisfactory,  has  proved  both  satisfactory 
and  good.  As  must  already  be  painfully  evident 
to  you,  I  am  afraid  I  am  an  optimist. 

Proper  Use  of  Freedom  of  Choice 

To  me  our  great  problem  today  is  that  we  as  a 
nation  with  freedom  of  choice  before  us  have  not 
always  made  the  choice  that  is  required  of  us — ■ 
required  of  us  in  the  midst  of  this  crisis  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  us  have 
been  really  willing  to  face  up  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  crisis,  face  up  to  our  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities, which  has  to  be  done  before  we  can 
make  a  free  choice.  I  think  that  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  play  ostrich,  preferred  to  consider  that 
we  are  confronted  with  a  dilemma,  and  have 
shifted  back  and  forth  and  so  have  been  impaled 
first  on  one  imaginary  horn  and  then  on  the  other 
imaginary  horn,  when  there  has  really  been  no 
need  to  be  impaled  at  all.  Though  the  horns  of 
our  imaginary  dilemma  are  also  imaginary,  they 
are  sharp  indeed. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  matter  of  ex- 
ercising intelligently  the  privilege  of  free  choice 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  theology,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem 
of  democracy.  Democracy  means  freedom,  and 
freedom  of  choice  is  a  means  of  maximizing  free- 
dom, of  increasing  the  number  of  the  alternatives 
that  lie  before  us.     Surely  the  more  alternatives 
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we  have  the  greater  is  the  freedom  and  the  fewer 
the  chances  of  being  confronted  with  frustrating 
dilemmas. 

We  have  probably  carried  our  concept  of  free- 
dom further  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 
We  have  done  this  without  becoming  anarchistic 
and  have  woven  a  social  fabric  that  is,  indeed, 
substantial. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  conference  at  Harvard 
University,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  on  the  cultural  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that 
conference  I  heard  our  concept  of  freedom  dis- 
cussed. One  member  of  our  conference  thought 
that  it  was  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country  that 
he,  a  public  figure,  could  take  exception  to  the 
position  of  his  Government  on  its  failure  until 
recently  to  make  clear  its  attitude  toward 
South  Africa  and  remain  free  and  completely 
unmolested. 

At  the  same  conference  there  was  much  discus- 
sion of  the  relations  of  the  universities  to  the 
Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram. Academicians  of  great  distinction  defined 
the  function  of  the  university  in  almost  the 
monastic  terms  of  the  13th  century.  The  uni- 
versity, we  were  told,  exists  to  increase  and  diffuse 
knowledge  and  no  more.  From  this  position  the 
university  becomes  remote  from  political  respon- 
sibility and  all  control  by  Government.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  wholly  agree  with  the  definition 
of  the  function  of  the  university  given  us,  for  by 
that  definition  I  would  assume  that  no  land-grant 
university  can  really  call  itself  a  university,  and 
also  today  the  word  really  should  not  be  "uni-"  but 
"multi-versity"  if  we  seek  to  view  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  what  they  are.  But  no 
matter.  My  point  is  that  the  university  today  can 
state  that  it  is  a  peculiar  institution  and  will  only 
do  those  things  that  the  Government  may  wish  it 
to  do  if  they  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
university,  however  defined.  This  is  a  high  concept 
of  freedom.  Though  some  of  us  do  not  believe 
that  the  modern  university  is  quite  the  monastic 
world  as  defined,  none  would  challenge — and  none 
could  challenge  with  authority — the  right  of  the 
university  to  be  its  peculiar  self  and  to  meet  the 
Government  on  its  own  terms. 

The  universities  say  they  wish  to  be  partners 
with  the  Government  in  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange.  In  how  many  countries  of 
the  world  can  universities  inform  their  govern- 
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ment  that  they  wish  to  be  partners  in  an  enterprise 
and,  I  might  add,  partners  largely  on  their  own 
terms?  And  then,  more  largely,  in  how  many 
countries  of  the  world  can  and  would  a  Secretary 
of  State  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  as  is  Mr.  Her- 
ter,  call  a  conference  with  the  full  agreement  of  the 
head  of  the  nation  to  discuss  freely  and  openly 
with  distinguished  citizens  outside  of  government 
such  an  important  political  problem  as  our  cul- 
tural relations  with  the  Soviets?  I  wish  that  all 
of  you  could  have  participated  in  the  free  intel- 
lectual inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  society,  the 
structure  and  significance  of  Soviet  society,  and  the 
impact  of  our  cultural  relations  with  that  society 
that  continued  for  most  of  2  days.  In  many  ways 
the  freedom  of  our  society,  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, the  rights  of  institutions,  above  all,  the 
right  of  free  inquiry  was  epitomized  at  our  Har^ 
vard  conference. 

What  meaning  does  all  this  question  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  unusual  freedoms  with  which  we 
are  endowed  have  for  you  and  for  others  so  deeply 
concerned  with  our  international  programs?  I 
will  begin  with  several  simple  questions  to  which 
there  are  no  simple  answers. 

What  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  concern  of  each 
and  every  American  with  the  less  favored  nation? 
of  the  earth  ?  What  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  concerr 
of  those  most  particularly  occupied  with  educa- 
tion, for  in  education  we  train  the  young  and  the 
adult  to  citizenship  ? 

Are  we,  in  our  foreign  programs,  exhibiting 
clearly  and  effectively  the  high  ideals  of  this 
nation  ?  Are  we  projecting  abroad  the  total  imagf 
of  the  culture  of  America  ? 

And  if  we  are  not,  why  not,  and  what  are  th( 
ideals  of  our  culture  that  we  should  be  exhibiting 
and  by  what  means  ? 

Economic  Development  Not  Enough 

I  suspect  that  we  are  not  exhibiting  the  tota 
image  of  the  culture  of  America  nor  the  ideal; 
of  our  culture,  if  I  understand  what  those  ideal' 
are.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  movec 
from  crisis  to  crisis  and  done  much  that  is  good  ii 
the  world,  but  there  has  been  little  time  for  deq 
thought,  for  the  development  of  needed  theor} 
and  assumption,  for  becoming  conscious  not  sa, 
much  as  to  our  position  in  the  world,  though  thai 
is  important,  but  conscious  of  the  needs  of  othei 
countries — their  real  needs,  not  just  their  assumec 
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needs.  We  have  found  ourselves  acting  in  re- 
action to  sudden  situations,  not  striking  out 
boldly  on  our  own  initiative.  We  have  chosen 
hastily  in  our  foreign  work,  picked  up  quickly 
the  tools  at  hand,  and  we  have  not  had  the  time 
to  shape  an  instrument  worthy  of  the  great  enter- 
prise on  which  we  are  embarked.  The  tools  which 
we  have  picked  up  and  which  lay  so  close  to 
hand  are  much  the  same  tools  as  the  Soviets  have 
been  using,  tools  which  they  may  use  better  than 
we;  that  is,  tools  which  can  be  more  immediately 
effective  when  used  with  totalitarian  authority 
and  a  large  disregard  of  the  moral  value  of  human 
life. 

The  tools  to  which  I  refer  are  those  which 
concern  raising  material  standards,  the  tools  of 
economic  development  alone,  without  a  due  re- 
gard for  political  and  social  value.  Of  the  need 
in  every  part  of  the  world  for  economic  develop- 
ment there  can  be  little  question ;  and  this  need  is 
just  as  pressing  today  as  it  ever  was,  and  to  cut 
the  economic  assistance  we  are  giving  to  foreign 
nations  would  be  foolhardy  indeed.  But  the 
economics  of  a  nation — national  accounts — cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  whole  nation.  In  Rostow's2 
of  MIT  theories  as  to  the  "takeoff  point"  for 
self-sustained  economic  development  there  is  little 
room  for  human  life.  The  political,  which  ex- 
presses so  much  of  human  life,  so  much  that 
deals  with  the  immaterial,  finds  a  cold  welcome 
in  the  theories  of  the  pure,  rigid  economist. 

And  so  I  ask  you,  have  we  not  overemphasized 
the  scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  our  great 
success  by  neglecting  the  other  parts  of  the  cul- 
ture of  America,  and  have  we  not  exhibited  to 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  coimtries  our  tech- 
nology in  the  raw  in  the  misguided  hope  that 
technology,  economic  development,  and  scientific 
advance  would  alone  give  them  strength  and  sta- 
bility ?  Man's  problem  is,  surely,  basically  politi- 
cal, and  I  therefore  ask  how  we  can  hope  to 
assist  other  nations  to  solve  their  political  prob- 
lems through  only  economic  means. 

And  speaking  more  directly  to  this  audience, 
with  its  regard  for  education,  I  ask  you  whether 
we  can  afford  in  our  great  economic  programs  to 
treat  education  as  subordinate  to  economic  devel- 
opment. Education  is  certainly  required  for 
economic  development  and  for  all  growth  and 
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development,  but  surely  education  is  not  just 
technical  and  a  handmaiden  to  economic  develop- 
ment. And  though  we  must  have  training  pro- 
grams, education  is  more  than  training. 

Sir  Ernest  Barker  has  written  that  "Education 
is  a  matter  of  social  theory,  of  grasping  and  com- 
prehending the  purposes,  the  character  and  needs 
of  society  and  the  state  and  of  discovering  the 
methods  by  which  the  young  can  be  trained  to 
achieve  these  purposes,  to  maintain  and  even  im- 
prove that  character  and  to  satisfy  those  needs." 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  in  this  definition  of  educa- 
tion we  can  see  the  problem  of  our  nation  and 
begin  to  come  to  grips  with  what  is  required  of  us. 
How  can  we — better  still,  how  can  you  as  persons 
concerned  with  education,  and  specifically  adult 
education,  which  is  so  important  in  many  foreign 
countries — work  toward  projecting  abroad  an  ac- 
curate image  of  the  ideals  of  our  culture,  which 
are  not  just  our  ideals  but  those  of  the  Western 
World?  How  do  we  train  people  not  just  to  be 
skillful  government  administrators  but  teach  them 
of  the  long  growth  of  concepts  of  public  admin- 
istration? Public  administration  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  the  efficient  preparation  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  budget  but  involves  a  whole  concept  of  the 
state ;  and  this  image  of  the  meaning  of  democracy 
is  more  important  for  a  competent  public  admin- 
istrator to  grasp,  to  my  mind,  than  efficient  work 
on  the  budget.  How  do  we  give  these  people  of 
foreign  lands  with  whom  we  are  now,  and  forever 
more  will  be,  associated  the  concept  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  rule  of  law  as  we  know  it  ?  How 
do  we  help  them  in  a  transition  from  tribal-custom 
law  to  that  modern  law,  required  for  the  operation 
of  a  modern  state,  which  also  preserves  freedom  ? 

I  have  given  you  but  an  example  or  two.  Here 
is  where  we  need  to  face  realistically  the  basic 
problem  and  to  make  an  intelligent  and  meaning- 
ful choice.  We  have  drifted  into  exhibiting  to  our 
friends  only  the  practical,  technical  side  of  our 
society,  and  it  is  now  time  that  we  choose  to  ex- 
hibit by  all  possible  means  the  ideals  of  our  society 
as  a  whole  that  made  our  technical  progress  pos- 
sible and  the  social  fabric  which  is  ours. 

I  have  been  emphasizing  the  educational  prob- 
lem of  other  lands  and  of  the  need  for  us  to  exhibit 
to  them  the  ideals  of  our  society ;  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  here  at  home  we  have  our  own  im- 
portant educational  problem.  We  need  increas- 
ingly to  give  reality  to  our  ideals  here  at  home  and 
to  be  sure  that  we  live  up  to  them.    As  we  seek  to 
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raise  the  standards  in  other  countries  we  will  most 
certainly  be  raising  our  own.  We  need,  further- 
more, to  review  our  own  educational  efforts  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  adequate  to  introducing  Ameri- 
cans to  this  mid-20th  century  world  of  ours,  and  in 
so  doing  we  will  equip  America  for  the  enormous 
task  abroad. 

Role  of  Academic  and  Cultural  Community 

What  is  your  role  in  this?  And  in  answer  to 
that  I  wish  to  quote  the  President's  letter  to  Dr. 
Nathan  Pusey  of  Harvard  on  the  occasion  of  our 
conference  last  week : 

Officials  in  the  Government,  faced  as  they  are  with  the 
daily  necessity  of  making  decisions  and  taking  action, 
find  it  difficult  at  times  to  find  the  opportunity  for  lei- 
surely and  objective  contemplation  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  society.  It  is  important  that  we  do  what 
we  can  to  overcome  this  obstacle,  that  we  take  stock  of 
ourselves  from  time  to  time  to  see  where  we  are  going, 
and  that  we  search  our  minds  for  the  assumptions  and 
ideas  that  should  direct  future  action. 

What  is  my  role  as  director  of  the  cultural  af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  State  and  coordinator 
of  cultural  activities  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies ?  My  role  is  not  only  to  see  that  proper  em- 
phasis is  given  to  projecting  the  whole  of  the  image 
of  America  abroad  but  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
invitation  to  the  academic  and  cultural  community 
of  the  United  States  for  active  and  energetic  as- 
sistance in  projecting  this  accurate  and  complete 
image. 

The  Government  cannot  alone  project  the  image 
of  American  culture  abroad.  It  must  be  done 
by  American  citizens  and  American  institutions 
in  partnership  with  Government,  and  this  part- 
nership must  be  a  real  one  in  which  there  is  a  frank 
discussion  of  our  objectives  and  a  complete  meet- 
ing of  minds  on  how  we  are  to  attain  them.  My 
job  is  to  come  before  you  as  I  am  tonight  and  ask 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  academic  community  in 
redressing  the  balance  of  our  efforts  to  help  the 
new  nations  of  the  world  and  in  concentrating  on 
revealing  to  them  through  our  educational  proc- 
esses the  fundamental  cultural  values  of  our  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  technical  progress  we  have  made. 

I  have  just  spent  3  weeks  in  the  vast  continent 
of  Africa.  The  peoples  of  Africa  are  calling  to 
this  country  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a  system 
of  education  which  will  equip  them  with  the  man- 
power to  establish  sound  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic systems  and  enable  them  to  take  their  right- 
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f ul  places  in  the  family  of  free  nations.  We  have 
a  rare  opportunity  to  answer  this  call;  but  we 
must  answer  it  by  giving  to  Africa  examples  of  the 
basic  freedoms  and  moral  values  on  which  this 
nation  was  founded  and  let  them  build  thereon 
as  our  ancestors  did  the  basis  from  which  a  normal 
economy  and  high  technical  standards  can  nat- 
urally flow. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  seeking 
ways  and  means  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  aca- 
demic community  in  the  Government's  effort  to 
assist  the  new  countries  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
wish  to  impose  our  system  upon  them,  but  we  wish 
to  show  them  our  basic  freedoms,  our  spiritual  and 
moral  values,  to  show  them  not  only  part  of  our 
heritage,  not  only  the  technical  and  material 
progress  that  we  have  been  able  to  make,  but  to  i 
show  them  the  whole  of  the  image  of  America.  To 
do  this  we  need  the  wholehearted  partnership  of 
the  academic  community,  we  need  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  Government  and  the  univer- , 
sities,  a  relationship  built  not  on  the  stilted  legal 
phraseology  of  contracts  but  on  the  mutual  under- ! 
standing  of  each  other's  problems  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  constant  communication  and  discussion 
at  all  levels.  If  we  can  achieve  this  we  can  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  status  of  mid- 
century  man  in  world  affairs  and  can  for  a  long 
time  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "dilemma." 


U.S.  Sends  Reiief  to  Victims 
of  Disasters  in  Chile 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  27 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  appalled  at 
the  disaster  that  has  struck  the  friendly,  hard- 
working people  of  Chile.  Earthquakes,  tidal 
waves,  avalanches,  and  volcanic  eruptions  have 
brought  extremely  serious  personal  casualties  and 
heavy  material  damage  that  will  take  years  to 
overcome. 

Many  people  in  Chile  are  homeless,  injured,  and 
poorly  clothed.  It  is  now  winter  in  Chile.  The 
disaster  area  is  one  of  heavy  rainfall.  Hence  the 
extent  of  personal  suffering  being  experienced  by 
Chileans  is  almost  beyond  comprehension. 

The  United  States  Government  is  doing  all  it 
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can  to  assist  the  Government  of  Chile  and  the 
Chilean  people  in  this  catastrophe. 

In  addition,  I  urge  all  our  people  promptly  to 
demonstrate  once  again  the  great  generosity  so 
characteristic  of  them.  The  Chileans  need  help 
of  many  kinds — medicines,  tents,  clothing,  food, 
and  other  tilings.  Cash  contributions  can  be  made 
to  the  American  Eed  Cross.  Contributions  of  ma- 
terial goods  can  be  made  through  many  voluntary 
organizations  which,  I  am  informed,  are  issuing 
local  appeals.  I  have  asked  General  Alfred  M. 
Gruenther,  President  of  the  American  Eed  Cross, 
to  arrange  for  the  coordination  of  this  voluntary 
material  assistance. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  283  dated  May  26 

The  U.S.  Government,  working  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  Government  of  Chile,  is  speeding 
relief  to  the  victims  of  the  earthquakes  and  tidal 
waves  in  southern  Chile. 

Under  Secretary  Dillon  has  authorized  the  use 
of  Mutual  Security  Program  funds  to  enable  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  airlift  two  U.S.  Army  field 
hospitals  to  the  stricken  area  with  their  full  com- 
plement of  physicians  and  surgeons,  nurses,  and 
enlisted  medical  personnel.  This  airlift  began  at 
1 :30  a.m.  on  May  26. 

Two  water  purification  units  and  three  medical 
maintenance  units,  together  with  10,000  doses  each 
of  tetanus  and  antigangrene  serum,  30,000  indi- 
vidual blood-transfusion  units,  large  quantities  of 
dried  plasma,  and  other  medical  supplies,  are  also 
being  sent  to  aid  the  many  thousands  of  people 
reported  homeless  in  southern  Chile.  The  Carib- 
bean Command,  Canal  Zone,  has  already  airlifted 
2,000  blankets  and  40  twelve-man  tents  to  help  in 
the  relief  effort. 

The  voluntary  foreign  agencies  section  of  the 

International  Cooperation  Administration  reports 

that  various  private  agencies,  such  as  the  Ameri- 

i  can  Eed  Cross,  Church  World  Service,  Catholic 

Eelief  Services,  and  Lutheran  World  Eelief,  are 

I  making  cash  donations  and  sending,  by  air  and 

[sea,  clothing,  drugs,  and  food  totaling  in  value 

I  nearly  $350,000.     ICA  has  directed  its  public- 

;  health  officials  in  Peru  and  Guatemala  to  place 

!  themselves   at  the   disposal    of   Chilean   health 

I  authorities. 

Individual  American  citizens  are  also  forward- 
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ing  voluntary  contributions  to  aid  in  relief  work, 
through  the  American  National  Eed  Cross  and 
other  agencies.  Transportation  companies  servic- 
ing routes  between  the  United  States  and  Chile 
are  providing  special  facilities  for  relief 
shipments. 

U.S.  stocks  of  surplus  agricultural  products, 
now  warehoused  in  Chile  under  the  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram, are  being  made  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  needed. 

The  U.S.  role  in  the  relief  effort  is  being  coor- 
dinated by  Ambassador  Walter  Howe  who,  as  soon 
as  the  extent  of  the  disaster  became  known,  uti- 
lized the  $10,000  emergency  fund  at  his  disposal. 
The  Ambassador  has  cabled  his  admiration  for  the 
courageous  manner  in  which  the  Chilean  people 
are  meeting  the  catastrophe  and  has  stated  that 
the  Government  is  undertaking  a  well-organized 
relief  program. 


President  To  See  Chief  Executive 
of  Ryukyus  at  Tokyo 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  19 

President  Eisenhower,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  Seisaku  Ota,  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Government  of  the  Eyukyu  Islands,  and  as  an  in- 
dication of  his  interest  and  that  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  welfare  and  well-being: 
of  the  people  of  the  Eyukyus  has  agreed  to  see  the 
Chief  Executive  for  a  brief  courtesy  call  at  the 
Embassy  residence  in  Tokyo  on  the  morning  of 
June  21.1 


Import  Quotas  Increased 
on  Certain  Cheeses 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  11 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  May  11  issued  a  proclamation 
modifying  the  import  quota  on  certain  cheeses  as 
recommended  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

The  President's  proclamation  increases  the  an- 
nual quota  for  Edam  and  Gouda  cheeses  from 


1  For  an  announcement  of  President  Eisenhower's  visit 
to  Japan,  see  Bulletin  of  May  2,  1960,  p.  685. 
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4,600,200  pounds  to  9,200,400  pounds  and  also  in- 
creases the  annual  quota  on  Italian-type  cheeses 
from  9,200,100  pounds  to  11,500,100  pounds. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  with  two  members  dis- 
senting, reported  on  April  8,  1960,  its  finding  that 
circumstances  had  changed  since  the  quotas  were 
imposed  in  1953  and  that  the  additional  imports 
of  the  specified  cheeses  could  be  permitted  without 
materially  interfering  with  the  dairy  price-sup- 
port program.  The  Commission's  investigation 
was  made  in  response  to  the  President's  request  of 
October  20, 1959.1 


PROCLAMATION  3347  2 

Increasing  Import  Quotas  on  Certain  Kinds  of  Cheese 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  624),  I  issued  on 
June  8,  1953,  Proclamation  No.  3019  (3  CFR,  1949-1953 
Comp.,  p.  189)  imposing  fees  or  quantitative  limitations 
on  imports  of  products  specified  in  Lists  I,  II,  and  III 
appended  to,  and  made  a  part  of,  that  proclamation, 
which  was  amended  by  Proclamation  No.  3025  issued 
June  30,  1953  (3  CFR,  1949-1953  Comp.,  p.  194),  and 
Proclamation  No.  3195  issued  August  17,  1957  (3  CFR, 
1957  Supp.,  p.  40)  ;  and 

Whereas,  at  my  request,  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  made  a  supplemental  investigation  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  to  determine  whether  changed 
circumstances  warrant  the  modification  of  Proclamation 
No.  3019,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the  importation  of 
certain  kinds  of  cheese  in  excess  of  the  quotas  specified 
therefor  in  List  II  appended  to  that  proclamation  as 
amended ;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  has  submitted  to  me  a  report 
of  its  supplemental  investigation  and  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations in  connection  therewith ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  and  re- 
port, I  find  that  changed  circumstances  require  the  mod- 
ification, as  hereinafter  provided,  of  Proclamation  No. 
3019,  as  amended,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do  hereby 
modify,  effective  July  1,  1960,  List  II  appended  to  Proc- 
lamation No.  3019,  as  amended,  (1)  by  deleting  the  figure 
"4,600,200"  specified  for  "Edam  and  Gouda  cheese"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "9,200,400",  and  (2)  by 
deleting  the  figure  "9,200,100"  specified  for  "Italian-type 
cheese,  made  from  cow's  milk,  in  original  loaves  (Romano 
made  from  cow's  milk,  Reggiano,  Parmesano,  Provoloni, 


Provolette,  and  Sbrinz)"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "11,500,100". 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eleventh  day  of 
May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]  and  sixty,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth. 


/j  LjL*y  /LtZJU-iL*~  /Cvo^ 


By  the  President: 
Christian  A.  Herteb, 
Secretary  of  State. 


United  States  Participation 

in  Trade-Agreements  Negotiations 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  285  dated  May  27 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade, 
Agreements  (TAC),  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  on  May  27  issued  formal  notice  of  the 
intention  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  participate, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  as  amended  and  extended,  in  multilateral 
tariff  negotiations  within  the  framework  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

This  notice  has  attached  to  it  a  list  of  products  * 
on  which  the  United  States  may  consider  offering 
tariff  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  other  countries  concessions  of  benefit  to 
U.S.  export  trade.  A  separate  release 2  concerning 
export  products  on  which  the  United  States  may 
request  tariff  or  other  concessions  from  other 
countries  was  issued  on  the  same  date  with  the 
authorization  of  the  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements. 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16, 1959,  p.  729. 

2  25  Fed.  Reg.  4343. 
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1  Not  printed  here.  For  the  list  of  products  to  be  con- 
sidered for  possible  U.S.  concessions,  see  Department  of 
State  publication  6986,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  (40  cents). 

2  Press  release  286  dated  May  27,  not  printed  here.  For 
the  list  of  products  on  which  the  United  States  may  seek 
concessions  from  other  countries,  see  Department  of  State 
publication  6987,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments (30  cents). 
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The  list  of  products  attached  to  the  notice  is 
merely  a  preliminary  one  designed  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  all  interested  persons  to  submit 
any  information  they  may  wish  on  whether  or  not 
the  U.S.  Government  should  offer  concessions  on 
individual  products.  No  decision  has  been  reached 
regarding  the  possibility  of  offering  a  tariff  con- 
cession on  any  article  on  the  list.  Such  a  decision 
will  be  made  only  after  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appraise  all  information  obtained  from 
the  public  during  the  hearing  process  now  being 
started,  as  well  as  that  otherwise  available  to  the 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

A  number  of  so-called  basket  categories  of  prod- 
ucts have  been  included  in  the  list.  The  extent  to 
which  offers  of  concessions  on  items  included  in 
these  basket  categories  may  be  made  will  depend 
on  the  information  that  is  developed  with  regard 
to  the  content  of  the  categories.  An  opportunity 
will  be  provided  for  importers  and  other  interested 
persons  to  submit  detailed  inf  ormation  on  specific 
articles  included  in  those  categories. 

The  negotiations,  which  are  being  sponsored  by 
the  GATT,  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  Geneva, 
j  Switzerland,  in  September  I960.3  The  conference 
is  to  be  held  in  two  phases,  with  the  first  being 
concerned  principally  with  two  types  of  renegoti- 
ations and  the  second  with  negotiations  for  an  ex- 
change of  new  concessions. 

During  the  first  phase,  the  various  contracting 
| parties  will  have  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  with 
the  European  Economic  Community,  pursuant  to 
article  XXIV  :6  of  the  General  Agreement,  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  new  schedule  of 
tariff  concessions  for  the  Common  Market  as  a 
whole  to  replace  the  present  national  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  individual  member  states.  During  this 
phase  of  the  negotiations  contracting  parties  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  negotiate,  pursuant  to 
particle  XXVIII  of  the  agreement,  the  modification 
or  withdrawal  of  individual  concessions  in  their 
existing  schedules  before  the  current  3-year  period 
of  firm  validity  of  schedules  ends  on  December  31, 
1960. 

During  the  second  phase  of  the  conference, 
Scheduled  to  begin  in  January  1961,  a  number  of 
pie  contracting  parties,  including  the  member 
btates  of  the  EEC,  expect  to  negotiate  with  each 

8  For  an  article  on  "The  1960-61  GATT  Tariff  Confer- 
ence" by  Honore  M.  Catudal,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb  22 
.I960,  p.  291. 
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other  for  an  exchange  of  new  concessions.  Several 
countries  will  also  be  negotiating  for  the  purpose 
of  acceding  to  the  GATT.  The  negotiations  in 
this  phase  will  have  as  their  aim  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  charges  on  imports  through  the 
exchange  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous 
tariff  concessions. 

On  the  basis  of  presently  available  information, 
the  United  States  expects  to  negotiate  with  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity on  behalf  of  the  six  member  states  (Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands),  with  17  other  GATT  contract- 
ing parties  (Australia,  Austria,  Canada,  Chile, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Eepublic,  Finland,  Haiti, 
India,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Peru,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Uru- 
guay), and  with  Israel,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and 
Tunisia,  which  have  acceded  to  the  GATT  provi- 
sionally or  have  been  or  are  expected  to  be  invited 
to  negotiate  for  accession  to  the  GATT.  If  there 
proves  to  be  a  basis  for  negotiation,  the  United 
States  may  also  negotiate  with  some  additional 
GATT  countries. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  negotiations  will  be 
under  the  authority  delegated  to  the  President  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  was  most 
recently  extended  and  amended  by  Public  Law 
686,  85th  Congress,  in  1958.  No  concession  can  be 
made  in  excess  of  that  authority.  Under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with- 
in the  4-year  period  ending  June  30, 1962.  In  such 
trade  agreements  the  President  is  authorized  to 
reduce  U.S.  duties  in  stages  by  any  one  of  three 
alternative  methods  as  follows : 

1.  Eeducing  the  rate  existing  on  July  1, 1958,  by 
not  more  than  20  percent,  provided  that  no  more 
than  a  10  percent  reduction  may  be  made  effective 
in  any  one  year. 

2.  Eeducing  the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1958, 
by  not  more  than  2  percentage  points  ad  valorem 
(or  its  ad  valorem  equivalent,  in  the  case  of  a 
specific  rate  or  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  and 
specific  rates).  The  reduction  in  any  one  year 
under  this  alternative  may  not  exceed  1  percentage 
point. 

3.  Eeducing  to  50  percent  ad  valorem  or  its 
equivalent  a  rate  which  is  in  excess  of  that  level, 
provided  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
reduction  may  become  effective  in  any  one  year. 

The  issuance  of  the  notice  of  intention  to  ne<ro- 
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tiate  and  the  list  of  products  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  such  negotiations,  together  with  related 
notices  issued  by  the  Committee  for  Eeciprocity 
Information  (CRI)  and  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  sets  in  motion  the  usual  domestic 
procedures  for  obtaining  full  information  in 
preparation  for  negotiations.  The  related  notices 
concern  (a)  CRI  arrangements  for  the  submission 
of  oral  and  written  views  on  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  and  (b)  the  Tariff  Commission's 
arrangements  for  public  hearings  in  connection 
with  its  "peril  point"  investigation  of  the  extent 
to  which  concessions  on  listed  products  in  the  U.S. 
tariff  may  be  made  without  causing  or  threatening 
serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products. 

The  United  States  will  grant  no  concession  on 
any  product  not  included  in  this  or  a  subsequent 
published  list.  Appearance  of  a  product  on  the 
public  list  is  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  the  possibility  of  a  concession ; 
it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  implication  that  a 
concession  will  in  fact  be  offered  or  made  on  the 
product. 

Domestic  producers,  importers,  and  other  in- 
terested persons  are  invited  to  present  their  views 
as  to  whether  concessions  should  or  should  not  be 
made  on  products  on  the  published  import  list, 
together  with  all  possible  pertinent  information 
about  such  products.  Submissions  may  also  be 
presented  to  assist  in  compliance  with  the  policy 
recommended  in  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress  of  March  30,  1954,4  relating  to  avoid- 
ance of  concessions  on  products  made  by  workers 
receiving  wages  which  are  substandard  in  the  ex- 
porting country  which  is  the  principal  supplier. 
All  views  and  information  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  arriving  at  a  decision  on  each  product 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  concession  should  be  made 
by  the  United  States. 

The  list  of  export  products,  issued  separately  in 
Department  of  State  publication  6987,  on  which 
the  United  States  will  request  tariff  concessions 
from  other  countries  is  a  preliminary  one  on  which 
the  interdepartmental  trade  agreements  organi- 
zation would  welcome  views  of  interested  persons. 
In  order  to  make  the  negotiations  as  meaningful 
as  possible  for  domestic  producers  and  exporters, 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  19, 1954,  n.  002. 
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the  organization  would  appreciate  receiving  view 
on  products  to  be  added  to  or  deleted  from  th 
export  list,  the  countries  from  which  concession! 
should  be  requested  for  particular  products,  and 
the  extent  to  which  existing  customs  treatmen 
should  be  modified  to  permit  development  o: 
trade  in  those  markets. 

Details  concerning  the  submission  of  briefs  ain 
applications  to  be  heard  on  concessions  which  th 
United  States  might  either  grant. or  obtain  aril 
contained  in  the  notice  of  the  Committee  for  Reci 
procity  Information.    The  hearings  before  tb,j 
Committee  will  open  on  July  11, 1960.    Applica 
tions  for  oral  presentation  of  views  and  inf orma 
tion  should  be  made  to  the  Committee  not  latel 
than  the  close  of  business  June  27, 1960.    Person 
desiring  to  be  heard  should  also  submit  writtei 
briefs  or  statements  to  the  Committee  by  the  clos 
of  business  June  27,  1960.     Only  those  person 
will  be  heard  who  presented  written  briefs  1 
statements  and  filed  applications  to  be  heard  b;j 
the  date  indicated. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  also  announced  o 
May  27  that  it  would  hold  public  hearings  begir 
ning  July  11,  I960,  in  connection  with  its  "per! 
point"  investigation,  as  required  by  section  3(a)  d 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  a. 
amended,  on  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  concession 
on  listed  products  may  be  made  in  the  negotiation" 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to  I 
domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly  con: 
petitive  products.  Copies  of  the  notice  of  th 
Tariff  Commission  may  be  obtained  from  th 
Commission. 

Views  and  information  received  by  the  Tari 
Commission  in  its  hearings  referred  to  above  wi 
be  made  available  to  the  Committee  for  Rec 
procity  Information  for  consideration  by  the  Ir 
terdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreemenl 
and  the  Trade  Policy  Committee.  Persons  whos 
interests  relate  only  to  import  products  included  i 
the  list  and  who  have  appeared  before  the  Tan 
Commission  need  not— but  may  if  they  wish- 
appear  also  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocit 
Information  if  they  apply  in  accordance  with  ttj 
procedures  of  that  Committee  as  outlined  above. 
Persons  desiring  to  suggest  items,  either  impoi 
or  export,  additional  to  those  in  the  lists  for  coi 
sideration  in  the  negotiations  should  present  the 
views  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Inform; 
tion.    As  mentioned  above,  if  any  additional  iten' 
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are  considered  for  the  granting  of  concessions  by 
tho  United  States,  they  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
further  public  notice  and  no  concession  will  be 
made  without  such  notice. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  NEGOTIATE 

Interdepartmental   Committee  on.    Trade   Agreements 

Trade-Agreement  Negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended   (43  Stat.  945,  ch. 
474 ;  65  Stat.  73,  ch.  141) ,  and  to  paragraph  4  of  Executive 
Order  10082  of  October  5,  1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR,  1949- 
1953  Oomp.,  pp.  281-355),  notice  is  hereby  given  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  of 
ntention  to  conduct  trade  agreement  negotiations  under 
;he  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  foreign 
,'overnments  which  are  contracting  parties  to  that  agree- 
ment and  with  the  Governments  of  Israel,  Spain,  Switzer- 
and  and  Tunisia,  or  with  instrumentalities  of  any  such 
'oreign  governments,  and  including  in  each  case  areas  in 
espect  of  which  such  governments  or  instrumentalities 
hereof  have  authority  to  conduct  trade  agreement  nego- 
dations.     It  is  proposed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
hese  governments  or  instrumentalities  for  the  purpose 
,)f  negotiating  mutually  advantageous  tariff  or  other  trade 
'■oncessions  to  be  embodied  in  schedules  to  be  applied 
inder  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     It  is 
nticipated  that  contracting  parties  or  instrumentalities 
hereof  will  also  negotiate,  under  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment,  compensatory  adjustments  in   relation   to  action 
aken  or  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  existing  concessions, 
uch  as,  but  not  limited  to,  (i)  the  granting  by  the  Euro- 
ean  Economic  Community,  under  paragraph  6  of  Article 
;XIV,  of  concessions  compensatory  for  increases  in  duties, 
eyond  those  now  permitted  by  the  schedules  of  members 
f  the  Community,  resulting  from  formation  of  the  com- 
lon  external  tariff  of  the  Community,  and  (ii)  the  con- 
tinuation   of    negotiations,    previously    announced    and 
Jinmenced  by  the  United  States  under  Article  XIX,  for 
l&e  granting   of   concessions   compensatory   for   certain 
scape  clause  action  taken  under  that  Article. 

There  is  annexed  hereto  a  list  of  articles  imported  into 
;ie  United  States  to  be  considered  for  possible  modifica- 
lon  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  imposition  of 
iditional  import  restrictions,  or  specific  continuance  of 
fisting  customs  or  excise  treatment  in  the  trade  agree- 

ent  negotiations  of  which  notice  is  given  above. 
|  The  articles  proposed  for  consideration  in  the  negotia- 
|ons  are  identified  in  the  annexed  list  by  specifying  the 
I ambers  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  Title 
!  and  Title  II  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
j  which  they  are  provided  for  together  with  the  language 
lied  in  such  tariff  paragraphs  to  provide  for  such  articles, 
:cept  that  where  necessary  the  statutory  language  has 
j*n  modified  in  order  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  original 
[Dguage.  Where  no  qualifying  language  is  used  with 
Jgard  to  the  type,  grade,  value,  et  cetera,  of  any  listed 
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article,  all  types,  grades,  values,  et  cetera,  of  the  article 
covered  by  the  language  used  are  included.  In  case  of 
any  listed  article  that  is  subject  to  an  import  tax  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  tax 
on  such  article  will  be  considered  for  possible  modifica- 
tion or  binding  against  increase. 

In  the  case  of  each  article  in  the  list  with  respect  to 
which  the  corresponding  product  of  Cuba  is  now  entitled 
to  preferential  treatment,  the  negotiations  referred  to  will 
involve  the  elimination,  reduction,  or  continuation  of  the 
preference,  perhaps  in  some  cases  with  an  adjustment  or 
specification  of  the  rate  applicable  to  the  product  of  Cuba. 
No  article  will  be  considered  in  the  negotiations  for  pos- 
sible modification  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions, 
imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  specific 
continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  unless 
it  is  included,  specifically  or  by  reference,  in  the  annexed 
list  or  unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a  supplemen- 
tary public  list  or  has  already  been  included  in  a  prior 
list  published  in  relation  to  a  negotiation  for  compensa- 
tory adjustments  which  is  being  continued  as  part  of  the 
negotiations  announced  herein.    Except  where  otherwise 
indicated  in  the  next  sentence  of  this  notice  or  in  the  list 
itself,  only  duties  imposed  under  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  specified  in  the  list,  with  regard  to 
articles  included  in  such  paragraphs,  and  import  taxes 
applicable  to  any  such  articles  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  will  be  considered  for  a  possible  decrease, 
but  additional  or  separate  duties  or  taxes  on  such  articles 
imposed  under  any  other  provisions  of  law  may  be  bound 
against   increase   as   an   assurance   that  the  concession 
under  the  listed  paragraph  or  section  will  not  be  nullified. 
In  addition,  any  action  which  might  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  basic  duties  on  products  may  involve  action  with 
respect  to  compensatory  duties  imposed  on  manufactures 
containing  such  products. 

In  the  event  that  an  article  which  as  of  February  1, 
1960  was  regarded  as  classifiable  under  a  description 
included  in  the  list  is  excluded  therefrom  by  judicial 
decision  or  otherwise  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  trade- 
agreement  negotiations,  the  list  will  nevertheless  be  con- 
sidered as  including  such  article. 

Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as 
amended,  and  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082,  as 
amended,  information  and  views  on  any  aspect  of  the 
proposals,  including  the  list  of  articles,  announced  in  this 
notice  may  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  this 
date  issued  by  that  Committee.  Persons  interested  in 
export  articles  may  wish  to  express  their  views  regard- 
ing any  tariff  or  other  trade  concessions  that  might  be 
requested  of  foreign  governments,  or  instrumentalities 
thereof,  with  which  negotiations  are  to  be  conducted, 
whether  or  not  such  articles  are  included  in  the  list  of 
export  articles  on  which  the  United  States  is  considering 
requesting  such  concessions,  issued  today,  in  Department 
of  State  Publication  No.  6987,  pursuant  to  authorization 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments. Any  other  matters  appropriate  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  negotiations  proposed  above  may 
also  be  presented. 
Public  hearings,  in  connection  with  the  "peril  point" 
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investigation  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  list  annexed  to  this  notice  are  the  subject 
of  an  announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that 
Commission. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements  this  27th  day  of  May,  1960. 

John  A.  Birch 

Chairman 

Interdepartmental  Committee 

on  Trade  Agreements 


NOTICE  OF  PUBL.0C  HEARINGS 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

Trade-Agreement      Negotiations      under      the      General 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Submission     of     Information     to     the     Committee     for 

Reciprocity  Information. 
Closing  date  for  Applications  to  Appear  at  Hearing  June 

27,  1960. 
Closing  date   for   Submission  of  Briefs   June  27,    1960. 
Public  Hearings  Open  July  11, 1960. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of  intention  to  conduct 
trade  agreement  negotiations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  foreign  governments 
which  are  contracting  parties  to  that  agreement  and  with 
the  Governments  of  Israel,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Tu- 
nisia, or  with  instrumentalities  of  any  such  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  including  in  each  case  areas  in  respect  of 
which  such  governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof  have 
authority  to  conduct  trade  agreement  negotiations. 

Annexed  to  the  notice  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements  is  a  list  of  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  to  be  considered  for  possible  con- 
cessions in  the  negotiations.  A  list  of  export  articles  on 
which  the  United  States  is  considering  requesting  tariff 
or  other  trade  concessions  from  one  or  more  of  the  gov- 
ernments or  instrumentalities  referred  to  above  is  being 
issued  today  in  Department  of  State  Publication  No.  6987, 
pursuant  to  authorization  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements. 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  5  of  Executive  Order  10082  of 
October  5,  1949,  as  amended  (3  CFR,  1949-1953  Comp.  pp. 
281-355),  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  here- 
by gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  oral  presentation 
of  views  in  regard  to  any  aspect  of  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  not  later  than  June  27, 1960.  The  application 
must  indicate  the  import  or  export  article  or  articles  on 
which  the  applicant  desires  to  be  heard  and  an  estimate 
of  the  time  required  for  oral  presentation.  All  persons 
who  make  application  to  be  heard  shall  also  submit  to  the 
Committee  their  views  in  writing  in  regard  to  the  fore- 
going proposals  not  later  than  June  27,  1960.     Such  com- 


munications shall  be  addressed  to  "Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C."  Fifteen  copies  of  written  state- 
ments, either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted, of  which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  except 
information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence, 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  Infor- 
mation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall  be 
submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked  "For  Official 
Use  Only  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information". 
Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will  be 
heard,  beginning  at  2 :00  p.m.  on  July  11, 1960  in  the  Hear- 
ing Room  in  the  Tariff  Commission  Building,  Eighth  and 
E  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Witnesses  who  make 
application  to  be  heard  will  be  advised  regarding  the  time 
and  place  of  their  individual  appearances.  Appearances 
at  hearings  before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by 
or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  filed  written  state- 
ments and  who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  made1 
written  application  for  oral  presentation  of  views.  State- 
ments made  at  the  public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  import  articles  maj 
present  to  the  Committee  their  views  concerning  possibh 
tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States  on  any  article 
whether  or  not  included  in  the  list  annexed  to  the  notict 
of  intention  to  negotiate.  However,  as  indicated  in  thi 
notice  of  intention  to  negotiate,  no  tariff  reduction  o< 
specific  continuance  of  customs  or  excise  treatment  wii 
be  considered  on  any  article  which  is  not  included  in  th 
list  annexed  to  the  public  notice  by  the  Interdepartment? 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements,  unless  it  is  subsequentl; 
included  in  a  supplementary  public  list  (or  in  a  prior  lis 
in  the  case  of  a  continued  negotiation  of  compensator; 
adjustments). 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  export  articles  ma; 
present  their  views  regarding  any  tariff  or  other  trade  cod 
cessions  that  might  be  requested  of  the  foreign  govern 
ments,  or  instrumentalities  thereof,  with  which  negotia 
tions  are  to  be  conducted,  whether  or  not  such  articles  ar 
included  in  the  list  of  export  articles  published  today  b 
the  Department  of  State,  and  may  specify  the  government 
or  instrumentalities  from  which  such  concessions  migb 
be  requested.  Any  other  matters  appropriate  to  be  coi 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  proposed  negotiations  ma 
also  be  presented. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  today  ai 
nounced  public  hearings  on  the  import  items  appearing  i 
the  list  annexed  to  the  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  I 
run  concurrently  with  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  f( 
Reciprocity  Information.  Oral  testimony  and  written  ii 
formation  submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  will  1 
made  available  to  and  will  be  considered  by  the  Inte 
departmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements.  Cons 
quently,  interested  persons  may  present  oral  testimor 
with  regard  to  import  articles  included  in  the  foregoii 
list  at  the  Tariff  Commission  hearings  only,  but  they  ma 
if  they  wish,  appear  also  before  the  Committee  i 
Reciprocity  Information. 
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Copies  of  the  list  of  import  articles  attached  to  the 
notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  being  issued  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  and  of  the 
list  of  export  articles  being  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  at  the  address  designated  above  and 
may  be  inspected  at  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion this  27th  day  of  May,  1960. 

Edward  Yardlet 

Secretary, 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


Claimants  Advised  of  Yugoslav 
Decision  on  1948  Claims  Agreement 

The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  published  in  its 
official  gazette  of  April  6  the  text  of  a  decision 
concerning  the  implementation  of  article  3  of  the 
Agreement  on  the  Settlement  of  Pecuniary 
Claims,  which  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
July  19,  191$}  Following  is  a  Department  an- 
nouncement which  advises  American  claimants  of 
the  decision  and  which  reproduces  the  texts  of 
the  decision  and  of  article  3  of  the  agreement. 

Press  release  273  dated  May  19 

The  American  claimants  mentioned  in  article  3 
of  the  agreement  who  did  not  possess  American 
citizenship  at  the  time  of  the  nationalization  or 
other  taking  of  their  property  in  Yugoslavia  be- 
tween September  1,  1939,  and  July  19,  1948,  and 
acquired  American  citizenship  by  July  19,  1948, 
are  informed  of  a  decision  made  by  the  Federal 
Executive  Council  of  Yugoslavia  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia  on  April  6, 1960,  in  implementation 
of  article  3  of  the  settlement. 

An  unofficial  translation  of  the  text  of  the  deci- 
sion as  printed  April   6,   1960,   in  the   Official 
Gazette    of    the   Federal   People's   Republic   of 
Yugoslavia  is  as  follows : 
Official  Gazette  of  the  FPRY 
No.  14,  Item  No.  186, 
Belgrade,  April  6,  1960. 

Based  on  Article  79,  Paragraph  1,  Point  1,  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Law,  and  Article  30,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Regu- 
lation on   the  Organisation   and   Work  of  the  Federal 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1948,  p.  137. 


Executive  Council  ("Official  Gazette  of  the  FPRY"  Nos. 
20/58  and  21/59),  the  Federal  Executive  Council  renders 
this 

Decision  on  the  Implementation  of  Article  3  of  the 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
on  Monetary  Claims  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Its  Citizens,  of  July  19,  1948 

1.  Those  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  over  of  their  property  in  Yugo- 
slavia, did  not  have  that  citizenship  and  because  of  that 
have  not  obtained  compensation  on  the  basis  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia on  the  monetary  claims  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  citizens,  of  July  19,  1948  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as:  the  Agreement  of  July  19,  1948),  may,  in 
accordance  with  Article  3,  of  that  Agreement,  file  a 
claim  for  compensation. 

2.  Compensation  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of 
this  Decision,  may  be  claimed  by  those  citizens  of  the 
U.S.A.  who  had  citizenship  of  the  U.S.A.  on  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  Agreement  of  July  19,  1948. 

3.  Compensation  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Decision  may  be  given  for  property  which  the  Yugoslav 
authorities  took  over  between  September  1,  1939,  and 
July  19,  1948,  on  the  basis  of  agrarian  reform  or  nation- 
alization. Compensation  may  also  be  given  in  other  cases 
of  the  taking  over  of  property,  if  justifiable  reasons  exist 
for  such  compensation. 

4.  The  property  liquidated  on  the  basis  of  peace  trea- 
ties concluded  after  the  Second  World  War,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Final  Act  on  German  War  Reparations,  or  on 
the  basis  of  other  international  agreements,  and  the 
property  of  those  persons  whose  conduct  during  the  last 
war  had  been  in  favour  of  the  enemy  and  hostile  towards 
the  struggle  of  the  Allies,  in  particular  towards  the 
struggle  of  the  Yugoslav  peoples  for  liberation,  is  not 
embraced  by  the  preceding  paragraph. 

5.  Compensation  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Decision  shall  be  paid  from  the  Federal  budget. 

6.  Decisions  on  compensation  on  the  basis  of  submitted 
claims  shall  be  rendered  by  the  Commission  for  fixing 
of  compensation  to  citizens  of  the  U.S.A.  pursuant  to 
Article  3,  of  the  Agreement  of  July  19,  1948,  which  shall 
be  formed  under  the  Office  for  Protection  of  Yugoslav 
Property  in  Foreign  Countries  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as:  the  Commission).  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
a  president  and  four  members,  whom  the  Federal  State 
Secretary  for  the  Affairs  of  Finance  shall  appoint. 

7.  A  complaint  may  be  filed  against  a  decision  of  the 
Commission  with  the  Federal  State  Secretariat  for  the 
Affairs  of  Finance. 

8.  Claims  for  compensation  shall  have  to  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  within  one  year  following  the  date  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Decision.  A  claim  for  compen- 
sation must  be  accompanied  by  all  the  necessary  data  on 
ownership,  the  composition  of  the  property  at  the  time 
of  its  taking  over,  and  other  important  data. 
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9.  The  criteria  and  procedure  for  the  fixing  of  compen- 
sation on  the  basis  of  the  submitted  claims  shall  be 
prescribed  by  a  separate  regulation  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Council. 

10.  This  Decision  enters  into  force  on  the  eighth  day 
following  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the  "Official 
Gazette  of  the  FPRY". 

R.p.  No.  71, 

Belgrade,  March  15,  1960. 

Federal    Executive    Council 


Secretary 
Veljko  Zekovic 


Vice-President 

MlJALKO  TODOEOVIC 


In  accordance  with  the  normal  rule  of  inter- 
national law,  this  Government  is  precluded  from 
espousing  or  presenting  the  claims  of  individual 
claimants  who  were  not  nationals  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  their  claims  arose.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  prepared,  however,  to  furnish, 
upon  request,  lists  of  attorneys  practicing  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Claimants  are  informed  that  their  claims  must 
be  filed  on  or  before  April  14,  1961.  The  Yugo- 
slav Government  has  stated  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  submit  claims  on  an  official  claims  form.  To 
avoid  delay  and  to  expedite  the  filing  of  claims, 
direct  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  for  Pro- 
tection of  Yugoslav  Property  Abroad,  Yugoslav 
Federal  Secretary  for  Financial  Affairs,  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  is  advised. 

Article  3  of  the  United  States- Yugoslav  Agree- 
ment of  July  19, 1948  is  as  follows : 

The  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Article  1  of  this  Agreement  do  not 
include  claims  of  individual  nationals  of  the  United  States 
who  did  not  possess  such  nationality  at  the  time  of  the 
nationalization  or  other  taking,  which  claims  shall  be 
subject  to  compensation  by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia, 
either  by  direct  negotiations  between  that  Government 
and  the  respective  claimants  or  under  compensation  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  Yugoslav  law. 


U.S.  Mission  Chiefs  and  Officials 
Meet  at  Tangier,  Morocco 

J'nsK  release  281  dated  May  25 

A  conference  of  the  chiefs  of  American  diplo- 
matic missions  and  principal  consular  officers  from 
north  and  west  Africa  will  be  held  at  Tangier, 
Morocco,  from  May  30  to  June  2.  Such  meetings 
are  called  periodically  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  Department  of  State  to  permit  Wash- 
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ington  officials  to  discuss  questions  of  mutual 
interest  and  exchange  ideas  with  American  diplo- 
matic representatives  abroad.  The  last  meeting 
in  Africa  was  held  at  Lourenco  Marques,  Mozam- 
bique, in  June  1959  for  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  serving  in  east,  central,  and 
south  Africa. 

Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  will  be  chairman  of  the 
conference,  which  will  be  attended  by  American 
ambassadors  and  principal  officers  from  17  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts  of  west  and  north 
Africa.  Among  other  officials  attending  from 
Washington  will  be  Raymond  A.  Hare,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  and 
George  V.  Allen,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 


U.S.  and  Canada  Hold  Talks 
on  Columbia  River  Basin 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  released 
at  Washington,  B.C.,  on  May  %%.  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  meeting  of  U.8.  and  Canadian  delega- 
tions to  discuss  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin. 

Press  release  280  dated  May  24 

The  fourth  in  a  series  of  meetings  between  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  delegations  assigned 
to  explore  plans  for  the  cooperative  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  was 
held  in  Washington  on  May  23  and  24. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Delegations,  the  Honour- 1 
able  E.  D.  Fulton,  Canadian  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  the  Honorable  Elmer  F.  Bennett,  United 
States  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  announced  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  that 
the  area  for  negotiation  had  been  more  precisely 
defined.  Among  the  questions  under  discussion 
were  the  division  of  power  benefits  in  kind  only, 
compensation  for  flood  control,  protection  and  the 
treatment  of  transmission  costs  for  each  country's 
share  of  the  power  benefits. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  technical  advisors  to  the 
delegations  will  continue  to  work  jointly  on  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  data  relevant  to  the  several 
specific  programs  of  development  that  have  been 
suggested.  The  delegations  will  hold  their  next 
meeting  in  Ottawa  on  June  20  and  21. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Presents  Views  on  European 
Free  Trade  Association 

Statement  ~by  Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.1 

The  present  session  affords  the  Contracting 
Parties  their  first  opportunity  to  review  the 
Stockholm  Convention,  one  of  the  more  significant 
postwar  developments  in  international  commercial 
policy.2 

The  European  Free  Trade  Association  has  now 
been  ratified  by  all  seven  member  states  and  will 
shortly  enter  into  force.  In  our  view  it  represents 
an  important  effort  to  lower  trade  barriers  and  to 
strengthen  economic  cooperation  among  its  mem- 
bers. As  such  it  commands  the  sympathetic  and 
serious  consideration  of  us  all. 

We  have  at  hand  considerable  material  to  help 
in  our  review  of  the  EFTA.  There  is  the  text  of 
the  Stockholm  Convention  itself  and,  of  course, 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement, 
which  must  be  the  point  of  departure  for  our  re- 
view. Moreover,  we  have  available  the  very  de- 
tailed answers  to  our  questions  provided  by  the 
Seven.  The  United  States  would  like  to  express 
its  deep  appreciation  to  the  seven  governments 
for  the  full  information  they  have  provided.  We 
also  have  the  good  work  done  by  the  intersessional 
committee  in  exploring  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Stockholm  Convention  as  they  relate  to  the 
General  Agreement.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  this  committee  as  well  as  to 
the  secretariat  for  their  diligent  work.  Lastly, 
we  have  the  invaluable  traditions  and  experience 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  on  which  to  draw. 

In  my  preliminary  remarks  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 


1  Made  before  the  10th  session  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  May  17.  Mr.  Adair  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs ;  he  was 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  GATT  meeting. 

aThe  Stockholm  Convention,  signed  on  Nov.  20,  1959, 
calls  for  the  formation  of  a  free-trade  area  among  the 
following  seven  countries :  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  first  tariff  reduction  will  take  place  on  July  1,  1960. 
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Stockholm  Convention  or  their  specific  relation- 
ships to  particular  provisions  of  the  GATT. 
These  details  and  relationships,  in  our  view,  should 
be  left  for  consideration  by  an  appropriate  work- 
ing party  which  would  make  recommendations  to 
the  17th  session  as  a  basis  for  whatever  action  may 
be  indicated. 

My  present  remarks  will  therefore  be  directed  to 
general  observations  with  respect  to  the  Stockholm 
Convention  and  to  the  approach  to  it  which  we 
think  should  be  taken  by  the  Contracting  Parties. 

Our  overall  view  of  the  Stockholm  Convention 
is  that,  on  balance,  it  deserves  the  support  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Contracting  Parties.  While  there 
will  be  questions  concerning  specific  aspects  of  the 
trade  arrangements  provided  for  in  the  convention 
and,  we  hope,  responsive  adjustments  on  the  part 
of  the  parties  to  the  convention,  nevertheless,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  in  our  judgment  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  broad  objectives  of  the  General 
Agreement. 

Together,  the  seven  countries  which  make  up 
the  EFTA  represent  a  group  with  considerable 
influence  on  the  volume  and  direction  of  inter- 
national trade.  Like  all  regional  trading  ar- 
rangements, the  EFTA  will  mean  change.  It  will 
require  adjustments  for  producers  and  consumers 
inside  the  Association  and  in  countries  which  trade 
with  the  Seven.  These  adjustments  may  raise 
problems.  But  they  will  also  provide  opportuni- 
ties. If  sound  and  liberal  policies  are  followed  by 
the  Seven  in  the  endeavor  they  are  now  beginning, 
the  result  can  be  increased  trade  and  prosperity 
both  for  the  member  states  and  for  their  trading 
partners.  Ministers  of  the  Seven  meeting  at 
Stockholm  on  November  20, 1959,  pointed  out  that 
"as  world  trading  nations,  the  countries  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  are  particularly 
conscious  of  Europe's  links  with  the  rest  of  the 
world."  As  the  EFTA  enters  into  force,  the 
United  States  is  confident  that  the  convention  will 
be  carried  out  in  a  manner  to  maximize  trade- 
creating  effects  and  to  minimize  problems  for  other 
countries,  both  in  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  believe  that  the  procedures  whereby  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  will  consider  and,  we  hope,  ap- 
prove the  Stockholm  Convention  are  important. 
For  reasons  which  we  will  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
working  party  my  delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  provisions  of  article  XXIV  alone  are  not  fully 
adequate   to   cover   the   Stockholm   Convention. 
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The  exemption  from  the  free-trade  provisions  of 
the  EFTA  of  the  entire  economic  sector  of  agri- 
culture and  the  question  as  to  how  the  third- 
country  trade  in  agriculture  will  be  affected  by 
bilateral  agreements  related  to  the  EFTA  seem  to 
us  to  warrant  consideration  of  the  Stockholm  Con- 
vention by  the  Contracting  Parties  under  GATT 
procedures  other  than  those  set  forth  in  article 
XXIV. 

I  would  like  to  express  satisfaction  with  the 
declaration  in  article  37  of  the  Stockholm  Con- 
vention which  reaffirms  the  obligations  of  member 
states  undertaken  in  the  GATT.  Also  it  is  re- 
assuring to  have  the  statement  contained  in  the 
replies  from  the  member  states  to  the  questions 
submitted  by  contracting  parties  that  member 
states  intend  to  administer  and  interpret  the  origin 
rules  in  a  liberal  spirit.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to 
discuss  in  detail  provisions  of  the  Stockholm  Con- 
vention relating  to  quantitative  import  restric- 
tions. My  delegation  would,  however,  like  to 
indicate  its  view  that  the  imposition,  maintenance, 
and  administration  of  quantitative  import  restric- 
tions for  financial  reasons  should  depend  exclu- 
sively on  the  balance-of-payments  position  of 
individual  member  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  in  brief  is  a  general  state- 
ment of  our  views.  My  delegation  will  listen  with 
great  interest  to  the  views  of  other  contracting 
parties  and  will  be  prepared  to  cooperate  in  what 
we  are  confident  will  be  a  friendly  and  constructive 
review  of  the  Stockholm  Convention. 


SEATO  Council  of  Ministers 
Meets  at  Washington 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  28 
(press  release  290)  that  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  cere- 
monies opening  the  sixth  Council  of  Ministers 
Meeting  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (SEATO)  on  May  31,  at  Washington.  Sec- 
retary Herter,  who  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
conference,  will  lead  the  U.S.  delegation. 

Following  the  opening  ceremonies,  President 
Eisenhower  will  receive  the  heads  of  member  coun- 
try delegations  at  the  White  House,  where  they 
will  have  luncheon  with  the  President. 

The  Council  meeting,  which  was  preceded  by  the 
12th  SEATO  Military  Advisers  Meeting,  May  25- 


27,  is  the  first  to  be  held  outside  the  treaty  area. 
Previous  SEATO  conferences  have  been  held  at 
Bangkok,  Karachi,  Canberra,  Manila,  and  Well- 
ington. Member  countries  of  the  Organization 
are  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States. 

The  delegations  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
will  be  led  by  Prime  Ministers  R.  G.  Menzies  and 
Walter  Nash,  respectively,  both  of  whom  are  also 
Foreign  Ministers  of  their  countries.  At  the  head 
of  their  respective  delegations  will  be  Foreign 
Ministers  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville  of  France, 
Manzur  Qadir  of  Pakistan,  Felixberto  Serrano  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Thanat  Khoman 
of  Thailand,  and  Selwyn  Lloyd  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Each  chief  of  delegation  is  scheduled  ^ 
to  make  brief  remarks  following  the  address  by 
the  Vice  President. 


Department  Supports  U.S.  Acceptance 
of  1954  Oil  Pollution  Convention 

Statement  hy  Thomas  G.  Mann 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  in 
support  of  United  States  acceptance  of  the  1954 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  In  the  submission  of 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate 2  a  considerable  amount 
of  background  information  was  submitted  con- 
cerning this  convention. 

Many  governments,  including  the  United  States, 
have  laws  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  oil  and  oily 
wastes  within  their  territorial  waters.  The  1954 
convention  deals  with  oil  discharged  on  the  high 
seas  beyond  territorial  waters,  some  of  which 
drifts  ashore  in  quantities  sufficient  to  foul  beaches 
and  to  injure  wildlife. 


1  Read  by  Edward  M.  Martin,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  May  17  (press  release  269). 

1  S.  Ex.  O,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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As  early  as  1922  the  Congress  called  attention 
to  this  problem  in  a  joint  resolution. 

In  1926  an  international  conference  on  this 
problem  was  held  in  Washington,  but  no  gov- 
ernment actually  adopted  the  convention  which 
was  drafted  at  this  conference. 

In  1926  private  shipowners'  organizations  also 
met  in  an  international  shipping  conference,  and 
although  no  definitive  action  was  taken  at  this 
conference,  it  was  followed  by  the  creation  of 
"gentlemen's  agreements"  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  shipowners  to  refrain  from  discharging  oil 
within  50  miles  of  any  coast. 

In  193-4  and  again  in  1936  this  problem  was  con- 
sidered by  commissions  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
again  without  definitive  results.  In  1949  and 
again  in  1953  the  problem  was  discussed  within 
the  United  Nations. 

In  1954  the  United  Kingdom  convened  an  inter- 
national conference.3  Because  of  the  shortness  of 
time  for  preparation  and  difficulties  of  reconcil- 
ing conflicting  domestic  views,  the  United  States 
delegation  did  not  sign  the  convention  developed 
at  this  conference.  Nevertheless  12  nations  which 
have  under  their  registry  somewhat  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  total 
world  tanker  fleet  have  formally  adopted  this 
convention. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1954  con- 
ference was  that  nations  should  establish  national 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  pollution  under  review,  of  fostering 
research  and  study,  and  of  referring  pertinent 
information  to  an  international  clearinghouse. 
In  1956  a  United  States  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Seas  by  Oil 
was  organized  and  held  its  first  meeting.4  This 
Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
interested  Departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  has  worked  in  close  collaboration 
with  private  associations  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem. Available  to  the  National  Committee  have 
been  the  results  of  the  very  useful  research  which 
the  United  States  shipping  and  petroleum  indus- 
try associations  have  carried  out  in  this  field  since 
1926.  These  associations  have  supplied  all  Amer- 
|  ican-flag  vessels  with  manuals  of  instruction  and 
|  warning  posters  as  well  as  other  educational  ma- 
i  terial  designed  to  train  ships'  crews  in  the  preven- 
,  tion   of    oil    pollution.     Also    available   to    the 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  30,  1954,  p.  311. 
'Tbid.,  Oct.  1,  1956,  p.  521,  and  Mar.  4,  1957,  p.  349. 
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National  Committee  have  been  the  valuable  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  of  the  Oil  Pollution 
Panel,  a  United  States  shipping  industry  group 
which  reports  to  the  Commandant  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  (who  also  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Committee) .  The  National  Com- 
mittee has  also  been  aided  by  views  expressed  by 
representatives  of  localities  adversely  affected  by 
oil  pollution,  including  hotels,  motels,  beach  re- 
sorts, and  municipalities,  as  well  as  those  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  of  birds  and  other 
wildlife. 

The  National  Committee  has  concluded,  after 
long  and  careful  study,  that  the  1954  convention 
constitutes  a  necessary  and  constructive  beginnino- 
in  the  direction  of  effective  intergovernmental  co- 
operation. The  Oil  Pollution  Panel  has  recom- 
mended to  the  oil  and  shipping  industries  that 
they  not  oppose  a  determination  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  conven- 
tion subject  to  certain  reservations.  Conservation 
and  other  groups  have  expressed  their  unquali- 
fied support  of  United  States  adherence  to  the 
convention. 

The  National  Committee  agrees  with  the  Oil 
Pollution  Panel  that  United  States  adherence 
should  be  accompanied  by  certain  reservations  and 
recommendations.  These  are  described  in  detail 
beginning  on  the  middle  of  page  6  of  Executive  C 
document  of  the  Senate  and  ending  on  page  7  of 
that  document.  They  include  an  understanding 
concerning  the  supremacy  of  United  States  law 
within  United  States  territorial  waters,  a  reser- 
vation that  the  United  States  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  construct,  operate,  or  maintain  shore  facilities 
for  disposing  of  oily  wastes,  and  a  reservation 
that  amendments  to  the  convention  shall  not  be 
binding  on  the  United  States  until  after  notifica- 
tion of  its  acceptance  of  them.  There  are  also 
certain  recommendations  largely  relating  to  prob- 
lems of  enforcement. 

In  regard  to  the  reservation  concerning  shore 
facilities,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  maintains  no  such  facilities  except  in 
United  States  Navy  yards.  In  view  of  the  non- 
US.  Government  facilities  which  already  exist 
we  believe  that  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  port 
authorities,  oil  terminals,  and  private  contractors 
to  improve  and  expand  disposal  facilities  as  the 
need  arises. 

United  States  adherence  to  the  convention  will 
help  create  confidence  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
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in  ultimately  achieving  effective  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  in  this  field.  We  hope  that  it 
will  encourage  adherence  by  other  nations.  We 
believe  that  the  reservations  which  are  recom- 
mended will  be  acceptable  to  other  parties  to 
the  convention. 

The  convention  will  require  implementing  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress.  It  is  our  view  that  this 
legislation  should  not  change  in  any  way  our  pres- 
ent laws  dealing  with  pollution  of  United  States 
territorial  waters.  It  should  prohibit  discharge 
by  ships  of  American  registry  of  oil  or  oily  wastes 
in  any  of  the  zones  specified  in  the  convention  and 
its  annexes  (as  other  parties  to  the  convention  have 
done  with  respect  to  their  ships) .  It  should  re- 
quire American  ships  to  carry  oil  record  books 
which  could  be  inspected  in  United  States  ports 
and  in  ports  of  other  convention  countries.  It 
should  authorize  appropriate  United  States  offi- 
cials to  examine  oil  record  books  of  all  ships  sub- 
ject to  the  convention  when  in  our  ports  with  the 
view  to  enforcement  of  the  convention's  prohibi- 
tion, and  it  should  prescribe  penalties.  We  would 
not  actually  deposit  our  instrument  of  acceptance 
until  this  legislation  had  been  adopted. 

In  conclusion  the  Department  of  State  recom- 
mends that  the  Senate  signify  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  acceptance  of  the  1954  convention  with  the 
reservation  and  recommendations  already  referred 
to,  as  a  concrete  way  of  encouraging  effective  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  prevention  of  oil 
pollution  of  the  seas. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Burma,  April  19,  1960 ;  China,  April  25,  1960 ;  Chile, 
April  28,  1960 ;  Iran,  May  2,  1960 ;  Ethiopia,  May  3, 
1960 ;  Finland  and  Laos,  May  4,  1960. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
sale trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Dated  at  New  York 
June  23,  1953.1 

Notification  by  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  appli- 
cation to:  Land  Berlin,  April  27,  1960. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail, with  final  protocol.    Done  at  Ottawa  October  3, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.    TIAS  4202. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Sudan,  March  1,  1960;  Korea, 
March  14,  1960;  Hungary,  April  5,  1960;  Union  of 
South  Africa,  April  7,  1960;  Vatican  City,  April  13, 
1960. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1959,  with  annex.    Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  April  6  through  24,  1959. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1959,  for  part  I  and  parts , 
III  to  VIII,  and  August  1,  1959,  for  part  II.    TIAS  4302. 
Accession  deposited:   Guatemala,  May  18,  1960. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  approving  the  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing' 
of  classified  patent  applications.  Effected  by  exchange- 
of  notes  at  Brussels  May  6  and  18,  1960.  Entered  into, 
force  May  18, 1960. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  April  24,  1957,  as 
amended  and  extended  (TIAS  3833,  4164,  and  4282) ,  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  rawinsonde  obser- 
vation station  at  Guayaquil.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Quito  February  12  and  May  4,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  May  4,  1960. 

France 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of 
October  22,  1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  1877,  3031,  and 
3281),  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  April  29, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  April  29, 1960. 


Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.    Done  at  Chi- 
cago December  7, 1944.    Entered  into  force  April  4, 1947. 
TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Kuwait,  May  18,  1960. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the  World  Health 

Organization  Constitution  of  July  22,  1946  (TIAS  1808). 

Adopted  by  the  12th  World  Health  Assembly,  Geneva, 

May  28, 1959.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Tunisia,  March  18, 1960 ;  Jordan, 
Philippines,  and  United  Arab  Republic,  March  25, 
1960;  Morocco,  March  28,  1960;  Austria,  March  29, 
1960 ;  Sudan  and  United  Kingdom,  April  1, 1960 ;  New 
Zealand,  April  4,  1960;   Yugoslavia,  April  8,  1960; 


1  Not  in  force. 


Designations 


Nedville  E.  Nordness  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Mutual  Security  Information,  effective  May  15. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith  as  Special  Assistant  for  Mutual  Se- 
curity Information,  effective  May  15. 

Gardner  E.  Palmer  as  Coordinator  for  Commercial 
Activities,  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  effective  May  23. 
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CANADA 

Free-World  Partner 


There  is  no  country  with  which  United  States  relations  are 
closer  than  with  Canada.  A  common  boundary,  unfortified  for 
over  a  century,  common  cultural  roots,  and  economic  and  security 
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Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  Reemphasizes 
Unity  of  Purpose 


Following  are  texts  of  a  loelcoming  address  by 
Vice  President  Nixon  and  remarks  by  /Secretary 
Eerter  made  at  the  opening  session  of  the  sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  held  at 
Washington,  D.O.,  May  31-June  2,  together  with 
President  Eisenhower's  remarks  to  the  SEATO 
delegates  at  a  luncheon  in  their  honor  at  the  White 
House,  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  and  a  list  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  NIXON,   MAY  31 

I  am  honored  to  extend  on  behalf  of  President 
Eisenhower  a  warm  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
delegations  attending  this  sixth  conference  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
j  Organization.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  the 
American  people  in  expressing  the  hope  that  your 
stay  here  will  be  a  pleasant  one  and  that  your 
deliberations  will  further  the  peaceful  purposes 
to  which  this  Organization  is  dedicated. 

Nothing  could  have  more  vividly  pointed  up  the 
,need   for   collective   security   organizations   like 
SEATO  than  Mr.  Khrushchev's  conduct  at  the 
Paris  summit  meeting.     Consequently,  I  believe 
j  it  would  be  appropriate,  as  this  conference  opens, 
to  consider  how  the  developments  in  Paris  have 
changed  the  international  climate  and  what  poli- 
cies the  free  world  in  general  and  SEATO  in 
I  particular  should  adopt  to  meet  the  new  situation. 
No  constructive  purpose  would  be  served  by 
j  attempting  to  review  in  detail  the  events  which  led 
up  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
ference.1   Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  must  now  be 
jbeginning  to  realize  that  he  has  made  a  major 

I    j 

*or  a  statement  by  Secretary  Herter  on  the  events  at 
^ans,  see  Bulletin  of  June  13,  1.960,  p.  947. 
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propaganda  blunder— not  only  in  shattering  the 
world's  hopes  for  progress  toward  peace  by  scut- 
tling the  conference  but  in  claiming  that  the  rea- 
son for  his  conduct  was  his  shock  at  discovering 
that  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  intelligence 
activities  to  protect  itself  from  surprise  attack. 
By  this  patent  subterfuge  he  has  only  called  at- 
tention again  to  the  most  insidious  web  of  espio- 
nage and  subversion  the  world  has  ever  known: 
the  apparatus  maintained  by  the  Communist  or- 
ganization which  he  heads. 

But  while  it  is  proper  to  note  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's hands  are  not  clean,  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  allow  the  debate  over  the  summit  to  degenerate 
into  a  sordid  squabble  over  who  spied  on  whom, 
with  each  side  defending  itself  by  saying  "you're 
another." 

In  the  first  place,  for  us  in  the  free  world  the 
distasteful  business  of  gathering  intelligence  in 
peacetime  is  not  a  matter  of  choice.  It  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  for  protecting  ourselves  against  sur- 
prise attack.  For  the  Communist  nations  the  use 
of  espionage  and  subversion  in  peacetime  has  been 
and  is  a  standard  instrument  of  conquest  directed 
against  every  non-Communist  nation  in  the  world. 

But  even  more  important,  we  must  recognize 
that  espionage  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  disease ;  it  is 
an  effect,  not  a  cause,  of  world  tension.  The  cause 
is  the  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  presented 
by  the  aggressive  policies  and  power  of  the  Com- 
munist nations.  It  was  this  cause  that  the  summit 
conference  was  designed  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev must  assume  sole  responsibility  for  block- 
ing discussions  which  might  have  produced 
progress  in  resolving  some  of  the  basic  issues 
which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  conduct  since  the  summit  has 
been  somewhat  ambiguous.  His  words  have  been 
bellicose,  intemperate,  and  ill-mannered.  But  his 
deeds  have  been  restrained. 
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I  think  we  all  will  agree  that  the  conduct  of 
President  de  Gaulle,  Prime  Minister  Macmillan, 
and  President  Eisenhower  both  at  and  since  the 
conference  has  been  exemplary  in  the  face  of  great 
provocation.  To  respond  in  kind  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's insulting  remarks  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  Trading  of  insults  would  only  result  in 
a  war  of  words  which  might  raise  the  temperature 
of  world  conflict  to  the  igniting  point  which  would 
set  off  nuclear  destruction. 

Importance  of  Collective  Security  Organizations 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  retreat  or 
appeasement  should  be  our  course.  If  one  fact  has 
become  clear  in  international  relations  it  is  that 
peace  cannot  be  purchased  by  weakness  and  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  free  nations.  It  does 
mean  that  we  should  be  guided  by  one  all-impor- 
tant principle  in  these  critical  years  ahead  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  differences  from  resulting  in  war- 
firmness  without  belligerency. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  report  to 
the  Nation,2  diplomatic  firmness  must  be  combined 
with  military  strength  adequate  to  deter  any  po- 
tential aggressor.  And  despite  our  disappoint- 
ment at  the  results  of  the  summit  meeting,  we  must 
and  shall  continue  to  explore  every  possible  avenue 
for  negotiating  the  outstanding  differences  we 
have  with  the  Communist  nations.  The  outcome  at 
Paris  changes  our  attitude  in  this  area  in  only  one 
respect.  While  we  do  not  rule  out  any  meeting 
which  might  contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace,  cer- 
tainly the  world  will  now  have  greater  confidence 
in  the  traditional  methods  of  diplomacy  and  in 
discussions  in  the  United  Nations  than  in  the 
summitry  on  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  in  the 
past  insisted. 

As  a  result  of  developments  of  these  past  few 
weeks  the  necessity  of  maintaining  SEATO  and 
other  collective  security  organizations  is  of  even 
greater  importance  than  it  was  before.  For  its 
part,  the  United  States  in  acting  as  host  for  the 
Council  of  Ministers  solemnly  renews  its  pledge 
of  fidelity  to  SEATO  and  its  determination  fully 
to  carry  out  its  SEATO  commitment. 

SEATO  was  formed  when  Communist  aggres- 
sion was  directly  challenging  Viet-Nam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  other  countries  of  southeast  Asia 
and  when  the  unity  of  the  non-Communist  coun- 
tries was  by  no  means  so  clear  as  it  is  today.    In 


the  6  years  of  its  existence,  overt  Communist  ag- 
gression has  been  deterred.  But  probing  actions, 
indirect  aggression,  and  subversion  have  contin- 
ued. We  need  recall  only  the  events  of  the  past 
year — the  incidents  along  the  Indian- Chinese 
frontiers,  the  rebellion  in  Laos  stimulated  across 
the  north  Vietnamese  border,  the  continuing 
Communist-instigated  violence  in  south  Viet- 
Nam.  But  while  communism  has  not  changed 
materially  in  these  6  years,  the  free  countries  of 
the  area  have  gained  greatly  in  strength  at  home 
and  in  their  posture  of  preparedness  and  soli- 
darity. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  southeast  Asia  it  is< 
interesting  to  note  the  reaction  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  to  the  developments  at 
Paris.    Peiping,  almost  unique  among  the  cap- 
itals of  the  world,  has  received  the  news  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  sabotage  at  Paris  with  undisguised; 
satisfaction.     The     Chinese     Communists    have 
long  been  openly  disgruntled  with  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  peaceful  intent  by  the  Soviet  leaders. 
Since  Chairman  Mao's  100  flowers  flourished  with 
the  alarming  vitality  of  liberty,3  the  Chinese  Com-, 
munists  have  made  no  secret  of  their  unswerving 
adherence  to  the  Stalinist  line.    As  recently  as  2 
months  before  the  summit  conference  Chairmar. 
Mao  caused  to  be  published  throughout  the  coun- 
try his  thinly  veiled  suggestions  that,  rather  than 
fearing  an  atomic  war,  a  third  world  war  might 
assure  his  ultimate  goal  of  a  Communist  world. 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  seized  upon  the 
failure  of  the  conference  as  an  opportunity  for 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  "orthodox"  Communist 
philosophy  of  the  need  for  force  as  an  essential 
ingredient  in  world  Communist  tactics.    In  the 
world  in  which  we  live  today  this  emphasis  is  as 
dangerous   as   it   is   anachronistic.    Fortunately 
there  are  good  indications  even  since  the  Pans 
conference  that  this  view  is  not  shared  by  Mr 
Khrushchev. 

Answering  the  Communist  Challenge 

The  record  of  SEATO  as  a  defensive  military 
alliance  is  an  impressive  one.  SEATO  also  has 
been  designed  to  cope  with  more  subtle  threats 
than  overt  aggression,  particularly  with  Commu 
nist  subversion.  Much  progress  has  been  mad< 
in  the  field  of  exchanging  experience  and  infor 
mation  and  in  strengthening  our  societies  agams 


2  Ibid.,  June  6,  1960,  p.  899. 
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internal  dangers.  Under  article  III  of  the 
SEATO  treaty  the  United  States  has  been  able 
to  participate  actively  through  its  several  instru- 
mentalities for  economic  cooperation  in  common 
efforts  to  strengthen  free  institutions  and  to  co- 
operate in  economic  measures  of  technical  assist- 
ance designed  to  promote  economic  progress  and 
social  well-being. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that,  no  matter 
how  strong  and  effective  SEATO  and  our  other 
organizations  of  collective  security  may  be,  they 
by  themselves  are  not  an  adequate  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  communism  in  this  last  half  of  the 
20th  century.  We  are  always  careful  to  empha- 
size that  SEATO,  NATO  [North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization]  and  CENTO  [Central  Treaty  Or- 
ganization] are  defensive  alliances.  This  is  cer- 
tainly correct  in  fact,  and  from  a  military 
standpoint  it  is  the  only  just  and  proper  function 
of  an  alliance.  But  economically  and  ideologi- 
cally defense  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  offensive 
on  which  the  Communists  are  embarked  through- 
out the  world. 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
challenge.  The  Communists  believe  that  time  is  on 
their  side.  They  believe  they  are  on  the  wave  of 
the  future  because  they  have  a  clear  purpose :  the 
Communist  domination  of  the  world.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  Communist  idea,  it  is  posi- 
tive, it  is  on  the  march,  and  it  offers  change  to 

I  millions  of  people  who  want  change. 

Our  answer  to  this  challenge  cannot  be  to  adopt 
the  antithesis  of  the  Communist  purpose.  No  one 
of  the  free  nations  desires  to  dominate  the  world. 
The  very  essence  of  our  belief  is  that  each  nation 

I  should  have  the  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment and  economic  system  it  wants. 

And  it  is  a  wholly  inadequate  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism  to  adopt  as  our  sole  purpose 
the  defense  of  the  non-Communist  world  against 
the  change  the  Communists  would  impose.  This  is 
admittedly  a  worthwhile  goal  in  itself  for  those  of 
us  who  know  the  deadly  tyranny  of  Communist 
rule  and  the  mirage  of  Communist  promises.  But 
it  is  not  enough  for  those  who  are  determined  to 

i  change  their  desperate  plight. 

We  are  living  in  what  has  been  called  a  revolu- 
tion of  expectations.    I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 

great  majority  of  the  leaders  and  people  of  the 
newly  developing  nations  would  prefer  to  realize 

j  their  expectations  of  progress  toward  a  better  life 
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without  losing  their  freedom  and  independence. 
But  if  the  choice  with  which  they  are  confronted 
is  progress  Communist-style — at  the  cost  of  free- 
dom— or  no  progress,  they  will  take  communism. 

Our  answer,  therefore,  must  be  progress  with 
freedom,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  other  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world.  Let  us  recognize  that, 
if  we  are  to  win  this  battle,  our  sole  and  primary 
aim  must  not  be  the  negative  objective  of  fighting 
communism.  The  proud  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Near  East  understandably  resent  being 
treated  as  pawns  in  a  struggle  between  great  pow- 
ers for  world  domination. 

If  there  were  no  communism,  there  would  still 
be  poverty,  misery,  disease,  and  tyranny  in  the 
world.  And  we  who  live  in  more  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances would  consider  it  our  obligation  as 
members  of  the  world  community  to  cooperate 
with  other  peoples  in  achieving  the  economic 
progress  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  other 
words,  we  must  wage  a  war  on  poverty,  misery, 
and  disease  wherever  they  exist  because  they  are 
evils  in  themselves.  As  we  succeed  in  this  grand 
endeavor,  the  evil  seeds  of  communism  will  find 
no  soil  in  which  to  grow. 

This  I  submit  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  proud 
heritage  of  the  peoples  so  splendidly  represented 
at  this  conference  today. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER,  MAY  31 

Your  Excellencies  and  distinguished  guests:  I 
join  with  Vice  President  Nixon  in  extending  our 
warmest  welcome  to  this  distinguished  gathering 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization.  The  United  States  is  hon- 
ored and  proud  to  be  accorded  this  opportunity  to 
be  host  for  the  first  time  to  an  organization  with 
which  this  nation  has  been  closely  associated  from 
its  inception. 

I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles.  There  is  no 
doubt  today  of  the  clarity  of  his  foresight  back  in 
those  dark  days  when  communism  in  all  its  mani- 
festations and  disguises  was  scoring  successes  on 
many  fronts.  His  tireless  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  was  the  catalyst  in  the  coalescence  of 
like-minded  free-world  leaders  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  SEATO. 

That  SEATO  has  become  a  most  effective  de- 
terrent to  aggression  and  a  vital  link  in  the  system 
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of  collective  security  is  expressive  testimony  to 
the  solidarity  of  its  members  in  exercising  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  insure  that  freedom  will  flourish. 
SEATO  is  a  tangible  demonstration  of  the  de- 
termination of  its  members  to  maintain  their  own 
independence  through  collective  security.  Of  per- 
haps equal  significance  is  the  fact  that  SEATO 
also  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  nonmember  neighbors. 
The  existence  of  SEATO  has  given  to  the  general 
geographic  area  southwest  of  mainland  China — - 
to  SEATO  members  and  nonmembers  alike — a 
greater  sense  of  security  behind  which  they,  the 
governments  and  peoples  concerned,  have  been 
able  to  cope  with  their  problems  of  internal  prog- 
ress and  development  in  greater  confidence. 

The  United  States  for  its  part  is  convinced 
that  SEATO  has  made  sound  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  freedom  and  to  the  development 
of  stability  and  well-being  in  the  area.  The 
United  States  is  determined  to  continue  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  in  concert  with  the  other 
members. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  look  forward 
very  much  to  participating,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, in  the  deliberations  of  this  conference. 

Thank  you. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER,  MAY  31 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  31 

Excellencies  and  distinguished  guests:  It  is  a 
deep  personal  honor  to  welcome  as  our  honored 
guests  today  the  Council  members,  their  senior 
civil  and  military  advisers,  the  Secretary  General, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Military  Planning  Office  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

I  have  long  held  an  unwavering  conviction  that 
our  collective  security  arrangements  are  indispens- 
able safeguards  of  freedom  with  justice  in  today's 
world.  In  an  address  called  "The  Chance  for 
Peace," 4  which  I  made  soon  after  taking  office  in 
1953,  I  advocated  "united  action"  for  southeast 
Asia.  This  policy  was  realized  in  September  1954, 
when  our  eight  countries  concluded  a  solemn  com- 
mitment at  Manila.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
event  when  countries  with  such  diversity  and  geo- 
graphical separation  united  to  preserve  freedom 
and  security  and  to  promote  the  economic  well- 


'Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  599. 


being  and  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  treaty 
area.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  have  with 
us  today  two  of  those  who  were  present  on  that 
historic  occasion :  Secretary  General  Sarasin,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Thai  delegation,  and 
Senator  [Mike]  Mansfield,  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation. 

We  can  take  much  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
our  first  objective  of  preventing  further  Commu- 
nist domination  through  aggression  or  subversion 
in  the  treaty  area  has  been  realized.  However, 
we  cannot  afford  to  relax  our  vigilance  or  slacken 
our  cooperative  efforts  to  further  the  high  princi- 
ples of  the  Pacific  Charter. 

No  defensive  alliance  of  which  we  are  a  member 
faces  a  greater  challenge  or  protects  a  more  vital 
segment  of  the  free  world  than  SEATO.  To- 
gether we  can  continue  to  measure  up  to  the  task 
and,  in  the  process,  deepen  our  mutual  understand-; 
ing  through  intimate  consultations  such  as  those 
you  are  initiating  today.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon 
you  who  are  directly  charged  with  promoting 
SEATO's  high  objectives  are  indeed  great. 


COMMUNIQUE,  JUNE  2 

The  SEATO  Council  held  its  Sixth  Meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  from  May  31  to  June  2,  1960  under  th< 
Chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter.  The  inaugural 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Tribute  to  John  Foster  Dulles 

The  Council  Members  joined  in  paying  tribute  to  th< 
memory  of  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  former  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  SEATO's  prin1 
cipal  architects. 

General  Observations 

The  Council  meeting  was  held  at  a  time  when  the  inter 
national  policies  of  the  Communist  countries  and  thei 
future  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  were  question 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  governments  and  peoples.  Onl; 
a  few  days  earlier  the  Summit  Conference  in  Paris,  whic! 
many  had  hoped  would  result  in  at  least  some  liinite* 
agreement  from  which  further  reductions  in  world  ten 
sions  might  be  developed,  had  been  prevented  from  meet 
ing  by  Premier  Khrushchev.  The  Council,  therefore,  di 
not  meet  in  that  improved  international  climate  whic 
had  been  hoped  for.  Moreover,  the  Council  noted  tbat  th 
Communist  Chinese,  who  had  not  concealed  their  hostilit 
to  a  Summit  Conference,  continued  their  uncompromisin 
attitude. 
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In  these  circumstances  the  overall  review  of  matters  af- 
fecting the  Treaty  Area,  which  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant item  of  the  Council's  agenda,  took  on  special 
significance.  In  their  frank  exchange  of  views  on  this 
subject,  the  Council  Members  gave  particular  attention 
to  the  intensification  during  the  past  year  of  Communist 
subversion,  insurgency  and  terrorism  in  several  countries 
in  the  Treaty  Area,  as  well  as  to  the  potential  threat  of 
armed  aggression. 

The  Council  availed  itself  of  this  timely  opportunity 
to  re-emphasize  the  firm  unity  of  purpose  of  the  member 
countries  of  SEATO  and  their  determination  to  maintain 
and  develop,  both  individually  and  collectively,  their 
capacity  to  meet  all  forms  of  Communist  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Treaty  Area.  At  the  same  time 
it  re-affirmed  the  faith  of  its  members  in  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  their 
Jesire  to  settle  all  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  Council  recognized  that  the  Communist  challenge 
posed  not  only  a  potential  military  threat  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  countries  in  the  Treaty  Area  but  also  an 
immediate  and  direct  threat  to  their  cultures  and  ways 
of  life.  The  members  of  the  Council  therefore  re-stated 
their  firm  belief  that,  while  military  preparedness  to  meet 
irmed  aggression  is  an  essential  element  in  the  work  of 
'.he  Treaty  Organization,  a  true  and  complete  defence 
igainst  aggression  in  its  broadest  sense  must  be  found 
n  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men.  For  this  reason  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  effort  of  the  Treaty  members  has  been, 
tnd  is  being,  directed  towards  mutual  support  in  the 
>conomic,  educational  and  cultural  fields.  This  effort  has 
:he  positive  objectives  of  strengthening  the  sense  of  com- 
nunity  throughout  the  Treaty  Area  and  of  developing 
conditions  in  which  its  people  will  enjoy  their  freedom 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  will  therefore  hold  to  it  the  more 
resolutely. 

The  Council  also  emphasized  the  importance  which 
Treaty  members  placed  on  maintaining  and  developing 
rood  relations  with  other  countries  of  the  area  which  al- 
hough  not  members  of  the  Organization,  had  the  same 
nterest  in  the  preservation  of  their  independence. 

Counter-subversion 

The  Council  noted  that  further  improvements  have  been 
lade  during  the  year  in  the  arrangements  for  thorough 
nd  up-to-date  joint  study  of  subversion  and  insurgency, 
vhich  are  at  present  the  preferred  Communist  tactics  in 
he  Treaty  Area,  and  for  exchanging  views  on  the  most 
ffective  methods  of  countering  these  activities.  In  this 
jonnection  special  note  was  taken  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
second  Counter-Subversion  Seminar  held  in  Lahore  in 
'ebruary  and  of  the  continuing  work  of  the  Committee  of 
(ecurity  Experts. 

lilitary  Defence 

l  The  Council  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
^ported  by  the  Military  Advisers.  Their  work  on  plan- 
ling  and  military  exercises  constitutes  a  re-assurance 
iat  SEATO  will  be  able  successfully  to  resist  aggres- 
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sion.  The  Council  commended  the  efforts  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  participated  in  the  exercises  of  the  past 
year. 

The  Council  placed  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the 
outstanding  services  rendered  the  Organization  by  Briga- 
dier L.  W.  Thornton,  C.B.E.,  of  New  Zealand,  who  is 
completing  his  tour  of  duty  as  Chief,  SEATO  Military 
Planning  Office,  and  welcomed  his  successor,  Maj.  Gen. 
J.  G.  N.  Wilton,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  of  Australia,  and  Commo- 
dore S.  M.  Ahsan,  S.Q.A.,  D.S.C.,  of  Pakistan,  the  newly- 
appointed  Deputy-Chief,  Military  Planning  Office. 

Economic  Co-operation 

In  the  field  of  economic  co-operation  there  has  been 
substantial  progress  reflected  in  such  projects  as: 

The  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering  in  Bang- 
kok, which  is  expected  to  provide  much  needed  talent  es- 
sential to  the  economic  development  of  South-East  Asia ; 

The  SEATO  skilled  labour  projects  in  the  Philippines, 
Thailand  and  Pakistan,  which  are  developing  essential 
skills  in  short  supply  in  the  Treaty  Area ; 

The  area-wide  SEATO  meteorological  communications 
project,  which  has  moved  forward  as  a  result  of  a  survey 
team  visit  to  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 
This  project  would  bring  about  improved  radio  communi- 
cations, greater  safety  for  air  travel,  and  a  reduction  of 
typhoon  damage  and  crop  and  property  losses  by  provid- 
ing advance  warning  of  weather  conditions. 

The  Treaty  Area  being  heavily  dependent  on  a  few 
valuable  staple  crops,  the  Council  approved  a  United 
States  proposal  to  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
Institute  of  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Agriculture,  which 
would  seek  means  of  preventing  diseases  that  threaten 
those  crops,  and  of  developing  greater  agricultural 
diversification. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  SEATO  Cholera  Research 
project  in  Thailand  be  converted  to  a  SEATO  Medical 
Research  Laboratory  which  would  contribute  to  the 
eradication,  not  only  of  cholera  but  also  of  other  diseases. 

The  Council  agreed  that  the  Committee  of  Economic 
Experts  should  be  entirely  free  to  discuss  on  a  technical 
and  advisory  basis  relevant  economic  problems  of  member 
countries,  bearing  in  mind  the  established  functions  of 
other  international  agencies.  Decisions  on  such  matters 
will  be  left  to  the  Council  Representatives  or  to  Member 
Governments. 

Cultural  Activity 

During  the  past  year,  SEATO  awarded  a  large  number 
of  Research  Fellowships,  Professorships,  Post-graduate 
and  Undergraduate  Scholarships,  and  Travelling  Lecture- 
ships. In  view  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  programme  in 
bringing  about  a  greater  understanding  among  people 
of  the  SEATO  nations,  the  Council  decided  to  continue 
these  activities  during  the  coming  year.  It  looked  for- 
ward with  expectation  to  the  Conference  of  Heads  of  Uni- 
versities, scheduled  to  be  held  early  next  year,  to  be  at- 
tended by  eminent  educators  from  both  SEATO  and  other 
Asian  countries. 
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Secretary-General 

Appreciative  references  were  made  to  the  outstanding 
services  of  the  Secretary-General  His  Excellency  Mr.  Pote 
Sarasin,  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  him  to  continue  in 
office  until  the  conclusion  of  the  1963  Conference.  The 
Secretary-General  accepted. 

Expression  of  Gratitude 

The  Council  expressed  its  gratitude  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  its  hospitality  and  the  excellent 
arrangements  made  for  the  Conference.  The  Meeting 
closed  with  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter. 

Next  Meeting 

The  Council  accepted  with  pleasure  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  Thailand  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
Bangkok  in  March  1961. 

Leaders  of  National  Delegations 

The  leaders  of  the  national  delegations  to  the  Council 

Meeting  were : 

The  Right  Honourable  Robert  Gordon  Menzies,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Australia 

Mr.  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  France 

The  Right  Honourable  Walter  Nash,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand 

Mr.  Manzur  Qadir,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Com- 
monwealth Relations  of  Pakistan 

The  Honorable  Felixberto  M.  Serrano,  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Philippines 

Mr.  Thanat  Khoman,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Thai- 
land 

The  Right  Honourable  Selwyn  Lloyd,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States 
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The  Challenge  of  Our  Times 


by  Ivan  B.  White 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 1 


Greetings  to  the  class  of  1960  from  that  of  1929  ! 

In  the  intervening  31  years  a  portion  of  my  time 
has  been  spent  teaching  my  friends  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  the  oldest  university  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  a  similar  occasion  in  1929  our  com- 
mencement address  was  given  by  a  leading  jour- 
nalist, who  assured  us  that  we  were  departing  into 
a  prosperous  world  where  we  would  find  the 
abundant  life.  Our  graduating  class  marched 
joyously  from  Waller  Hall  into  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  and  the  depression  of  the  1930's. 
Fortunately  the  American  people  have  learned 
enough  about  the  control  of  business  cycles  so  that 
you  will  not  be  faced  with  such  an  unfortuitous 
beginning  for  your  future.  I  would  be  remiss, 
however,  if  I  led  you  to  believe  that  the  world  into 
which  you  are  marching  is  one  typified  by  the 
good  positions  you  are  obtaining  or  by  the  vast 
range  of  consumers  goods  which  you  will  be 
purchasing. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  young  people  of  today 
have  advantages  which  their  parents  never  pos- 
sessed ;  they  have  been  freed  from  certain  types  of 
material  hardships,  and  certain  old-fashioned 
challenges  no  longer  concern  them.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  you  face  new  difficulties  and  challenges 
that  are  so  imposing  as  to  be  terrifying.  Some  of 
these  difficulties  and  challenges  are  virtually  im- 
possible to  cope  with  on  the  basis  of  individual 
effort,  since  they  derive  from  the  entire  interna- 
tional environment  in  which  modern  Americans 
must  live.  Many  aspects  of  the  individual's  per- 
sonal life  today — his  job,  his  career,  his  family 
plans,  and  his  personal  security — depend  in  large 


Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  Willam- 
jette  University,  Salem,  Oreg.,  on  June  5  (press  release 
1301  dated  June  3). 
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measure  upon  world  events  over  which  the  indi- 
vidual himself  has  little  direct  control.  One  can- 
not reasonably  be  envious  of  today's  college 
graduate  simply  because  he  has  escaped  the  hard- 
ships of  a  great  economic  depression,  when  we  re- 
alize that  he  must  live  constantly  under  the  shadow 
of  annihilation  and  that  he  may  be  compelled  to 
live  out  his  entire  life  within  the  framework  of  a 
gigantic  and  unceasing  struggle  for  the  survival  of 
his  form  of  civilization. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  the  international 
scene  presents  the  only  challenge  to  the  young 
people  of  today.  There  are  many  others,  and,  in 
fact,  unless  we  meet  the  challenges  at  home  we 
cannot  and  will  not  meet  them  abroad.  However, 
I  feel  strongly  that  there  is  no  challenge  more  dif- 
ficult or  consequential  than  that  which  emanates 
from  the  sphere  of  international  relations.  It  is 
here  that  the  destiny  of  modern  man  is  most  likely 
to  be  decided.  The  entire  world  has  changed 
drastically  during  the  last  20  years,  and  the  task 
of  adjusting  ourselves  to  survive  and  prosper  in 
the  perilous  international  climate  of  today  is  one 
of  the  most  staggering  tasks  that  has  ever  con- 
fronted mankind  in  any  stage  of  its  history. 

Major  Changes  in  Last  20  Years 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  to  the  world  during  the  last  20 
years  and  which  have  produced  the  present  perils 
in  the  international  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  world  has  grown  incredi- 
bly smaller.  I  recently  flew  to  Europe  in  the  same 
number  of  hours  as  the  days  required  to  make  a 
similar  voyage  by  sea  a  few  years  earlier.  All 
over  the  world  more  rapid  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  have  revolutionized  our 
geographic  concepts  and  have  forced  the  United 
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States  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  world  com- 
munity, whether  or  not  we  might  otherwise  have 
chosen  to  do  so.  Only  a  few  fanatics  can  pretend 
any  longer  that  a  policy  of  isolation  is  reasonable 
or  even  possible.  We  must  remember  that  the  days 
of  isolation  were  the  days  when  the  United  States 
was  relatively  invulnerable  to  military  attack 
from  abroad  or  to  political  and  economic  events  in 
other  lands.  This  invulnerability  has  been  irre- 
trievably lost,  and  the  "alien  breeds  beyond  the 
law"  are  now  sitting  in  our  living  room. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  once  denned  the  term  "neigh- 
bor" to  encompass  the  entire  human  species  re- 
gardless of  creed,  nationality,  or  geographic 
location.  Despite  centuries  of  Christian  teaching, 
this  concept  never  received  more  than  partial  ac- 
ceptance by  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Western 
World.  But  today  the  radio,  the  jet  plane,  and  the 
guided  missile  have  accomplished  what  teaching 
alone  might  never  have  accomplished.  All  men 
indeed  have  become  neighbors — not  as  a  matter  of 
choice  but  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Concurrent  with  this  geographic  shrinkage  has 
come  an  equally  astounding  growth  in  the  eco- 
nomic interdependency  of  nations.  There  are  few 
nations  which  have  been  so  favorably  endowed 
with  human  and  material  resources  as  the  United 
States.  Even  in  our  own  country,  however,  our 
prosperity  depends  increasingly  on  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  American  business  and  industry  have 
simultaneously  become  increasingly  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  of  raw  materials.  There  are 
now  more  than  50  key  commodities  which  are  im- 
portant both  to  peacetime  production  and  to  na- 
tional defense  which  America  is  compelled  to 
import  from  foreign  lands.  As  a  result  the  job  of 
an  American  worker  in  a  small  Pacific  Coast  fac- 
tory may  often  depend  upon  a  minor  political  or 
economic  development  in  a  province  of  Asia  or 
Africa  whose  name  he  has  never  heard  of. 

A  third  major  development  in  the  international 
situation  during  the  last  20  years  has  been  the  ter- 
rifying growth  of  weapons  technology.  All  of  us 
are  familiar  with  this  problem,  and  I  need  not 
dwell  on  it  at  great  length.  Yet  it  continues  to 
stagger  my  imagination  when  I  realize  that  a 
single  American  bombing  plane  can  today  carry 
more  explosive  power  than  was  used  by  all  the 
bombs  and  gunfire  in  the  First  World  War,  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Korean  war,  and  all  the 
other  wars  of  human  history  combined.  Nor  is  it 
comforting  when  we  also  realize  that  a  nation 


whose  rulers  are  hostile  to  our  way  of  life  possesses 
an  abundant  supply  of  these  same  weapons. 

The  galloping  development  of  weapons  tech- 
nology has  presented  us  with  a  political  and  moral 
dilemma  unparalleled  in  history.  Despite  our 
numerous  efforts  at  international  organization, 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  international  law,  military  force  is 
still  the  final  arbiter  of  conflicting  interests  on 
the  international  scene.  Under  present  condi- 
tions no  sensible  nation  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
its  weapons  any  more  than  the  frontiersman  of 
the  19th  century  could  afford  to  relinquish  his 
revolver  and  his  rifle.  At  the  same  time  what  we 
have  now  developed  is  a  form  of  absolute  force, 
a  series  of  weapons  systems  so  powerful  and  hor- 
rible that  their  use  on  a  broad  scale  might  result 
in  the  utter  physical  devastation  of  all  antago- 
nists in  a  major  war  and  perhaps  the  destructior 
of  the  remainder  of  human  civilization  as  well: 

Shift  in  Power  Balance 

What  makes  our  dilemma  especially  painful  is 
the  fact  that  the  development  of  techniques  oi 
absolute  destruction  has  in  no  way  removed  o\ 
alleviated  the  political,  economic,  and  social  con 
flicts  which  have  so  often  led  to  war  in  the  past 
On  the  contrary  we  are  currently  engaged  in  f 
conflict  which  is  fully  as  intense  and  momentous 
as  any  other  in  history.  One  of  the  most  striking 
events  of  the  past  20  years  has  been  the  shift  o: 
the  world  power  balance — the  vast  growth  of  i 
Communist  empire  which  now  embraces  approx 
imately  one-third  of  the  world's  population  anc 
territory.  The  rulers  of  this  vast  empire  hav< 
expressed  a  fierce  determination  to  continue  tin 
process  of  expansion — to  bring  additional  people 
and  territories  under  Communist  control,  unti 
the  Communist  system  attains  overwhelming  su 
periority  in  population,  resources,  science,  indus 
trial  and  economic  capacity,  and  all  the  othe 
elements  of  power.  Their  ultimate  goal,  whicl 
they  proclaim  without  hesitation  or  apology,  is  i 
universal  Communist  state  of  which  the  Unitec 
States  would  become  merely  a  province. 

The  threat  emanating  from  the  Communis 
drive  for  world  domination  has  inevitably  pro 
duced  a  bitter  and  unceasing  struggle  for  surviva 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  other  fre 
nations,  a  struggle  that  has  been  aptly  describee 
as  the  "cold  war."     This  struggle  has  many  facets 
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Some  people  think  of  the  cold  war  primarily  in 
terms  of  the  armaments  race — the  vast  buildup  of 
weapons  and  delivery  systems  by  both  sides.  This 
is  certainly  an  important  and  dangerous  element 
in  the  struggle.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  Communist  rulers  have  become  ex- 
traordinarily adept  at  applying  a  variety  of 
techniques  of  aggression.  They  undoubtedly 
have  a  natural  reluctance  to  unleash  a  nuclear 
holocaust  which  might  well  prove  suicidal  to 
themselves,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
willing  to  abandon  their  efforts  to  secure  control 
of  foreign  peoples  and  territories  by  other  means. 
Their  techniques  include  fomenting  and  aggra- 
vating civil  strife,  the  sabotage  and  subversion  of 
existing  governments  and  social  institutions,  the 
constant  search  for  superiority  in  science  and 
technology,  the  continuous  outpouring  of  clever 
and  voluminous  propaganda,  and  the  employment 
of  crafty  economic  inducements  and  pressures. 
Because  their  entire  economic  system  is  under  the 
control  of  the  state,  they  are  able  to  use  their 
foreign  aid  programs  and  even  their  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  nations  as  a  deadly  means 
of  political  penetration.  It  should  be  clear  that 
Americans  and  other  free  peoples  who  wish  to 
resist  the  Communist  campaign  for  world  dom- 
ination will  be  required  to  do  battle  on  many 
fronts,  including  areas  of  activity  where  American 
knowledge  and  experience  are  often  inadequate. 

Side  by  side  with  the  continuing  cold  war  there 
have  been  other  radical  changes  in  the  interna- 
tional environment.  The  colonial  empires  of  the 
past  century  have  largely  disappeared,  and  the 
peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  are  rapidly  achieving 
independence.  Simultaneously  these  people  are 
demanding  urgent  action  through  an  improve- 
ment of  their  economic  and  social  conditions.  In 
brief,  more  than  half  the  world's  people  are  cur- 
rently in  a  state  of  political  and  economic  revo- 
lution. In  many  places  this  revolution  is  long 
overdue,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  its 
consequences  will  be  a  period  of  rapid  progress 
toward  the  elimination  of  oppression,  fear,  ig- 
norance, poverty,  and  disease — in  other  words,  a 
period  of  genuine  progress  toward  human  free- 
I  dom  and  well-being. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  be  foolish  not  to 
recognize  that  the  widespread  revolutionary  cli- 
mate simultaneously  produces  dangerous  oppor- 
tunities for  Communist  penetration.  The  people 
of  Africa  and  Asia  are  in  a  very  great  hurry  to 
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improve  their  political,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions and  thus  may  be  receptive  to  offers  of  as- 
sistance from  those  who  promise  them  an  "easy 
way"  to  achieve  their  goal.  Most  African  and 
Asian  leaders  realize  that  this  "easy  way"  is  a 
bitter  fraud,  but  unless  other  ways  can  be  found  to 
permit  them  to  realize  their  aspirations  for  free- 
dom, security,  and  well-being,  these  emerging  peo- 
ple may  become  gradually  ensnared  by  a  new  form 
of  imperialism  more  brutal  and  more  difficult  to 
shake  off  than  anything  they  have  experienced  in 
the  past. 

The  world  picture  which  I  have  briefly  sketched 
is  neither  attractive  nor  comforting.  But  it  is 
very  real.  It  is  the  world  in  which  the  young 
people  of  today  must  live. 

Encouraging  Developments 

Now  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  realism  is  not  the  same  thing  as  pessimism. 
I  don't  want  to  hoist  only  storm  warnings  nor  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  international  pic- 
ture is  one  of  unrelieved  gloom.  If  we  review  re- 
cent history,  we  find  several  developments  from 
which  we  can  take  comfort  and  confidence. 

Despite  a  number  of  international  crises  and 
despite  dire  threats  by  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China,  we  have  thus  far 
avoided  general  war.  With  each  passing  year,  as 
the  dangers  of  modern  weapons  become  more  ap- 
parent, there  is  reason  for  hope  that  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  whatever  their  political 
complexion  or  ambitions,  will  understand  more 
clearly  the  terrible  risks  involved  in  any  resort  to 
military  force. 

Recent  efforts  to  extend  Communist  power  and 
influence  have  encountered  stubborn  resistance. 
In  Europe  there  have  been  no  Communist  terri- 
torial gains  since  NATO  was  formed  and  Com- 
munist political  power  has  lessened  in  almost  ev- 
ery free  European  country.  While  undeveloped 
Asia  and  Africa  may  be  somewhat  more  vulner- 
able to  Communist  penetration,  there  have  been 
no  Communist  territorial  gains  in  this  vast  area 
since  the  partition  of  Viet-Nam  in  1954,  with  the 
northern  half  becoming  Communist.  Moreover 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  Asians  and 
Africans  are  gradually  becoming  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  true  character  and  purposes  of  Sino- 
Soviet  imperialism. 

The  free  nations  have  maintained  and  improved 
their  strength  and  unity.     The  United  States  has 
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alliances  with  44  free  nations,  which  in  combina- 
tion add  substantially  to  the  military  strength  of 
our  own  country.    These  alliances  also  provide  a 
framework  for  growing  political  and  economic 
cooperation.    The  economic  position  of  many  of 
our  allies,  like  the  United  States  itself,  has  im- 
proved  greatly   since  the  dark  days   following 
World  War  II.     During  recent  years  we  have 
heard  much  of  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  it  is  significant  that  Western 
Europe  has  surpassed  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  re- 
spect.   All  told,  the  actual  and  potential  resources 
of  the  free  world,  both  human  and  material,  are 
still  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
Most  important  of  all,  I  think,  has  been  the 
evolution    of    American    and    allied    attitudes. 
Thoreau  once  said  that  our  "frontiers  are  neither 
East  nor  West,  but  wherever  a  man  faces  a  fact." 
I  believe  we  have  learned  to  face  facts  and  to  meet 
difficult  problems  and  constructive  action.    Thirty 
years  ago  the  idea  of  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  protect  the  military  security  and  pro- 
mote the  economic  growth  of  other  nations  would 
have  seemed  incredible.    Today  the  necessity  of 
this  kind  of  action  is  largely  taken  for  granted, 
not  only  here  but  in  several  allied  nations.     In  the 
same  way  we  have  learned  to  live  with  anxiety  and 
tension  without  giving  way  to  panic.    We  know 
that  there  is  no  easy  escape  from  our  perilous  in- 
ternational environment,  and  so  we  have  begun  to 
cut  our  clothes  to  fit  the  cloth.    That  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  entire  free  world  re- 
mained relatively  calm  during  the  recent  crisis  at 
the   summit   is   in   itself  a   fact  of  tremendous 
significance. 

Outlook  for  Future 

What  can  we  say  at  this  time  about  the  outlook 
for  the  future?  Most  of  us  can  agree  that  the 
future  course  of  international  events  is  highly 
speculative,  but  there  are  certain  facts  which  stand 
out  with  great  clarity. 

First,  we  are  required  to  take  every  reasonable 
step  to  resolve  our  differences  and  conflicts  with 
the  Communist  bloc  on  a  peaceful  basis.  General 
warfare  is  a  luxury  which  mankind  can  no  longer 
afford.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize,  para- 
doxically enough,  that  our  ability  to  avoid  war 
will  probably  depend  in  large  measure  upon  our 
capacity  and  willingness  to  fight  for  our  funda- 
mental interests.    There  are  worse  dangers  than 
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the  dangers  of  the  arms  race  or  a  military  stale- 
mate. The  day  that  the  Soviet  rulers  decide  that 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
have  become  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  them- 
selves might  well  be  the  day  when  a  third  world 
war  would  become  inevitable. 

As  you  know,  our  Government  and  our  allies 
have  recently  engaged  in  a  broad  effort  to  resolve 
certain  critical  international  difficulties  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  We  are  trying  to  achieve  general  dis- 
armament under  effective  international  controls, 
which  would  not  only  reduce  the  danger  of  war  by 
accident  or  miscalculation  but  which  would  also 
permit  us  to  devote  an  enormous  quantity  of  money 
and  resources  to  more  positive  purposes.  We  have 
attempted  to  resolve  certain  inflammatory  politi- 
cal issues,  such  as  the  continued  division  of^ 
Germany  and  the  threatened  isolation  of  West1 
Berlin.  We  are  also  attempting  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  an  enf  orcible  ban  on  nuclear  testing  and 
on  United  Nations  cooperation  in  the  field  of  outer 
space. 

The  recent  summit  meeting,  as  you  know,  was, 
deliberately  torpedoed  by  the  Soviet  leaders.  It, 
is  too  early  to  assess  what  effect  this  will  have  on:, 
the  future  course  of  negotiations.  The  United 
States  and  its  allies  remain  ready  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously on  these  and  other  outstanding  issues,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Soviet  rulers  will  eventually  recog- 
nize that  their  own  interests  will  best  be  served  by 
doing  likewise.  We  believe  the  Soviet  rulers 
themselves  wish  to  avoid  all-out  military  hostili- 
ties and  hope  that  they  will  eventually  join  in  a 
series  of  concrete  agreements  designed  to  reduce 
dangers  of  a  suicidal  war. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  important  for  us 
to  recognize  another  fact.  Whatever  agreements 
we  may  achieve  with  the  Soviet  Government- 
whatever  political  problems  may  be  resolved, 
however  much  progress  we  may  make  toward  re- 
ducing the  danger  of  military  hostilities— we  have 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  Soviet  rulers  during 
the  foreseeable  future  will  abandon  their  ambi- 
tions or  efforts  to  make  communism  prevail 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  the  Communist  propaganda  mill  will  cease 
operations,  that  Communist  political  parties  in 
other  lands  will  be  dissolved,  or  that  the  Commu- 
nist empire  will  stop  using  its  trade  and  aid  pro-j 
grams  to  promote  Communist  political  influence. 
Thus  we  would  sadly  delude  ourselves  if  we  should 
assume  that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  early  end  of 
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the  international  struggle  known  as  the  cold  war, 
or  any  real  reduction  of  the  intensity  or  signifi- 
cance of  this  struggle.  The  best  that  we  can  hope 
for  under  present  circumstances  is  that  the  strug- 
gle can  be  conducted  without  resort  to  military 
force. 

The  Communist  propagandists  have  often  por- 
trayed the  cold  war  as  a  product  of  suspicion  and 
misunderstanding  in  which  both  sides  are  equally 
culpable.  They  have  urged  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  which  they  de- 
scribe as  "peaceful  coexistence."  Unfortunately 
their  definition  of  peaceful  coexistence  differs  very 
little  from  the  free  world's  definition  of  the  cold 
war.  As  the  Soviet  rulers  visualize  peaceful  coex- 
istence, they  would  be  free  to  continue  to  promote 
Communist  influence  by  all  means  short  of  mili- 
tary hostilities,  whereas  the  free  world  would  be 
asked  to  abandon  all  efforts  at  organized  resistance 
to  Communist  penetration.  Meanwhile  the  Iron 
Curtain  would  remain  firm  and  the  peoples  under 
Communist  rule  would  continue  to  be  shielded 
from  access  to  the  ideals  and  instruments  of  free- 
dom. In  effect,  when  the  Soviet  rulers  speak  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  they  are  asking  us  to  engage 
m  a  sort  of  football  game  under  special  rules 
which  would  require  the  entire  contest  to  be  played 
inside  their  opponent's  50-yard  line. 

What  I  am  saying  adds  up  to  a  pretty  grim 
conclusion.    In  all  probability  the  young  people 
of  today  will  be  compelled  to  continue  an  intensive 
political  and  economic  contest  with  the  Communist 
bloc  for  an  indefinite  period,  perhaps  for  their 
entire  lifetimes.     It  is  a  struggle  that  must  be 
fought   in   remote   corners   of   the   world   with 
strange  weapons.    It  is  a  struggle  in  which  vic- 
tories and  defeats  must  be  calculated  in  terms  of 
the  income  of  a  peasant  in  the  rice  paddies  of 
Burma,  the  safety  of  a  citizen  of  Berlin,  and  the 
status  and  dignity  of  a  native  of  the  Congo.    It  is 
•i  struggle  which  is  immensely  complicated  in 
terms  of  the  techniques  to  be  employed  and  the 
|?oals  to  be  attained.    But  it  is  a  struggle  which 
Ijiust  eventually  be  won  if  American  society  and 
ree  civilizations  are  to  endure. 
i   For  myself,  however,  I  am  not  pessimistic  about 
•he  outcome  of  the  struggle.    There  are  some  his- 
jorians  who  suggest  that  the  Spartans  will  always 
defeat  the  Athenians  and  the  barbarians  will  al- 
ways overwhelm  Romans— that  the  societies  based 
I'Pon  brutality  and  power  will  always  triumph 
jver  the  societies  which  give  primary  attention 
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to  human  values.  But  the  lessons  of  history  are 
complex  and  variable.  While  history  has  recorded 
the  fall  of  a  number  of  highly  developed  civiliza- 
tions, we  must  remember  that  history  is  also  a  vast 
graveyard  of  tyrants.  Brutality  and  oppression 
do  not  always  win;  in  the  long  run  they  almost 
always  lose.  If  free  societies  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  struggle  which  they  face,  and  if  free 
peoples  maintain  the  intelligence  and  stamina  to 
carry  on  this  struggle,  we  have  every  reason  for 
confidence  that  free  civilization  will  survive. 

For  some  years  it  was  unclear  whether  our 
struggle  with  international  communism  was  of 
the  character  of  a  100-yard  dash  or  of  a  marathon 
contest.  In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that  it  is  both 
Over  the  short  term  the  problem  is  essentially 
one  of  physical  survival.  Over  the  longer  sweep 
of  events  the  challenge  is  whether  we  can  be  so 
responsive  to  the  aspirations  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged, uncommitted  peoples  as  to  attract  them 
to  a  free  civilization  and  away  from  the  godless, 
freedomless  enticements  of  the  Communist  world. 

This  dual  challenge  will  require  of  you  the 
courage  of  our  forefathers  who  came  West  in  the 
covered  wagon,  the  selfless  dedication  of  Oregon's 
circuit  riders,  and  the  intelligent  application  of 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  which  Willam- 
ette's liberal  education  has  given  you. 


Secretary  Herter  Deplores  Remarks 
by  Premier  Khrushchev 

Statement  by  Secretary  Herter 

Press  release  305  dated  June  4 

All  America,  I  am  sure,  shares  the  disgust  I  feel 
at  the  ill-tempered  attacks  emanating  from  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  It  is  understandable  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  in  seeking  to  divest  himself  of  the 
responsibility— known  to  all  the  world— for  the 
disruption  of  the  Paris  summit  conference,1  should 
seek  to  confuse  the  issue  in  any  way  that  he  can. 
This,  however,  does  not  excuse  his  personal  at- 
tempts at  vilification.  I  can  only  add  that  I  de- 
plore the  degradation  of  the  standards  of  inter- 
national relations  which  he  is  attempting  to  bring 
about.  His  remarks  reflect  credit  neither  on  him- 
self nor  on  his  Government. 


1  Tor  background,  see  Bulletin  of  June  13, 1960,  p.  947. 
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U.S.  Protests  Cuban  Campaign 
of  Slander  Against  United  States 

Press  release  304  dated  June  4 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  aide  memoire  deliv- 
ered on  June  4.  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  Cuba. 

In  view  of  the  campaign  of  slander  being  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  including  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  during  the  lat- 
ter's  present  visit  to  certain  countries  in  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  desires  to  set  the  record 
straight  with  respect  to  its  efforts  to  maintain  its 
traditionally  friendly  relations  with  the  people 
of  Cuba  and  to  make  clear  to  everyone  the  nature 
of  the  response  which  has  been  received  from  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

1.  President  [Osvaldo]  Dorticos,  when  recently 
in  Montevideo,  expressed  a  desire  to  end  cam- 
paigns of  "lie  and  deceit",  yet  at  the  same  time 
announced  that  properties  of  United  States  cit- 
izens in  Cuba  had  not  been  "confiscated"  but  had 
actually  been  "expropriated"  and  their  owners 
reimbursed  for  such  properties.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, to  our  knowledge  not  a  single  American 
property  owner  has  been  reimbursed  for  the  lands 
taken  from  him. 

2.  The  United  States  has  a  long  record  of  co- 
operation with  coimtries  seeking  to  carry  out  sound 
policies  of  agrarian  reform  and  in  various  official 
communications  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  over 
the  past  year  it  has  voiced  its  sympathy  with  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  Revolution. 
On  January  26,  1960,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  special  reference  to  this  point  in  his 
statement  on  United  States-Cuban  relations.1   The 
United  States  Government,  however,  cannot  but 
protest  in  the  strongest  way  the  utter  disregard 
for   international   and   Cuban   law   with   which 
American  property   owners  in   Cuba  have  been 
treated  since  the  enactment  of  the  Agrarian  Re- 
form Law  of  June  3,  1959.2    Property  has  been 
confiscated,  expropriated  or  intervened,  frequently 
without  receipt,  and  the  owners,  many  of  whom 
have   made   substantial   contributions   to   Cuban 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  I960,  p.  237. 

9  For  text  of  a  note  stating  certain  views  of  the  U.S. 
Government  on  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law,  see  ibid.,  June 
29, 1969,  p.  958. 
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national  development,  have  physically  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  lands.3  Individually  owned 
properties  as  well  as  large  corporations  with 
thousands  of  small  stockholders,  both  Cuban  and 
American,  have  been  subjected  to  arbitrary  inter- 
vention and  control  by  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  loss  in  capital 
values  and  the  destruction  of  vital  credit  standings. 

3.  Payments  due  to  American  exporters  for 
goods  shipped  to  Cuba  in  good  faith  over  the  past 
year  have  accumulated  to  over  $100  million  al- 
though in  the  same  period  dollar  exchange  has 
been  found  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  pur- 
chase armament  worth  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  to  increase  total  dollar  reserves. 

4.  On  April  11,  1960,  this  Government  asked 
the  Government  of  Cuba  if  the  views  expressed  by; 
Dr.  Ernest  Guevara,  President  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Cuba,  on  March  2,  1960,  with  regard  to 
United  States-Cuban  economic  relations,  repre- 
sented the  official  position  of  that  Government, 
Among  other  things,  Dr.  Guevara  had  asserted 
that  "the  representatives  of  the  (American)  sugar, 
companies  are  trying  to  show  that  by  selling  to  an- 
other country  (USSR)  we  are  enslaving  ourselves 
and  they  have  never  stopped  to  analyze  whaj 
amount  of  slavery  the  three  million  tons  of  oui 
sugar  which  we  customarily  sell  at  supposedly 
preferential  prices  to  the  giant  of  the  north  has 
meant  and  means  for  the  people  of  Cuba".  Tc 
date  no  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Cubar 
Government. 

5.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba  recently  chargec 
the  United  States  Government  with  a  desire  t< 
cause  serious  harm  to  Cuba  because  of  its  decisioi 
to  terminate  in  an  orderly  manner  the  Unite* 
States  program  which  has  been  providing  tech 
nical  assistance  to  Cuba  for  over  eight  years. 
With  regret  it  must  be  stated  that  this  absur< 
charge  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  inadvertent  or  ill 
considered  remark  which  has  no  place  in  th 
reality  of  present  Cuban  policy  toward  the  Unite* 
States.  For  many  months  the  United  States  Gov 
ernment  has  watched  the  development  by  th 
Government  of  Cuba  of  a  calculated  campaign  t 
misrepresent  and  denigrate  the  special  economi 
relationships  between  our  two  countries  whicj 
have  worked  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  people 
for  over  50  years. 


3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1, 1960,  p.  158. 

4  Ibid.,  June  13, 1960,  p.  962. 
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6.  The  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  emphatically  reject  the  theme  often  re- 
peated by  various  high  officials  of  the  Government 
of  Cuba  that  the  close  economic  association  be- 
tween our  two  countries  has  worked  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Cuban  economy  and  well  beino-.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  this  association  has 
made  constructive  contributions  to  the  overall  de- 
velopment of  Cuba. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  unauthorized  flights  over 
the  territory  of  Cuba  there  is  evidence  that  certain 
Cuban  officials,  far  from  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  to  prevent  them,  have  conspired  and 
connived  in  the  violation  of  United  States  laws  and 
regulations  designed  to  protect  Cuba  from  such 
incursions. 

8.  The  United  States  Government  told  the  Cu- 
ban Government  on  March  7,  1960  that  it  vigor- 
ously rejected  and  protested  the  unfounded  and 

irresponsible  implication  voiced  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ster, of  United  States  responsibility  for  the  un- 
fortunate explosion  of  the  ship,  La  Coubre,  in 
LIabana  harbor  on  March  4,  1960.  Notwithstand- 
ng  this,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  charge,  the  Cuban  Government  has 
•ecently  distributed  a  pamphlet  imputing  the  re- 
ponsibility  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
his  tragedy,  an  act  which  this  Government  finds 

0  be  offensive. 

9.  On  May  14,  after  the  Cuban  Prime  Minister 
iad  boasted  that  a  Cuban  patrol  boat  had  fired 
apon  a  United  States  submarine  and  pursued  it 
or  thirty  miles,  the  United  States  requested  of  the 
"uban  Government  an  explanation  for  this  unpro- 
oked  attack  on  a  United  States  vessel  while  on 
jtie  high  seas.s  At  the  same  time  our  Government 
igorously  rejected  the  false  allegation  of  the  Cu- 
,an  Prime  Minister  that  the  submarine  had  been 
/lthin  Cuban  territorial  waters.  No  reply  to  this 
^presentation  has  been  received  from  the  Cuban 
Government. 

i  These  are  some  illustrations  of  the  unwarranted 
iimpaign  against  the  United  States  with  which 
ie  present  Cuban  regime  seeks  to  sow  distrust 
| id  animosity,  despite  its  protestations  that  it 
I'eks  friendship  and  understanding.  An  intense 
Ificial  campaign   of  slander  like  this  does  not 

1  'Ibid.,  May  30, 1960,  p.  854. 


promote  the  climate  of  economic  cooperation  and 
peaceful  development  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  like  those  of  all  this  hemisphere, 
certainly  seek. 


President  Eisenhower  Holds  Talks 
With  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  John  G.  Dief  en- 
baker,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Eisenhower, 
made  an  official  visit  to  Washington,  D.O.,  June 
3-^.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  re- 
leased on  June  4  following  the  Prime  Minister's 
visit,  together  with  Secretary  Herter's  welcoming 
remarks  at  Washington  National  Airport  on  June 
3  and  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's party. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  4 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  Eight  Hon- 
orable John  G.  Diefenbaker,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  have  consulted  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  of  both  an  international  and  bilateral 
nature.  The  Canadian  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton [A.  D.  P.  Heeney]  and  the  Secretary  to  the 
Canadian  Cabinet  [E.  B.  Bryce]  assisted  in  the 
discussions,  together  with  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  United  States  Ambassador 
at  Ottawa  [Livingston  T.  Merchant]. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  were  in 
agreement  on  measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
maintain  the  security  of  the  free  world.  They 
reaffirmed  their  determination  to  continue  to  work 
for  peace  with  justice.  Particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  importance  of  achieving,  with  effec- 
tive international  control,  an  end  to  nuclear  test- 
ing and  progress  toward  general  disarmament. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  reviewed 
the  course  of  relations  between  their  countries 
during  recent  years  and  noted  with  pleasure  the 
extent  to  which  the  problems  arising  in  such  re- 
lations have  yielded  to  the  process  of  friendly  and 
continuing  consultation.  They  considered  that 
satisfactory  means  of  carrying  on  such  consulta- 
tion have  been  established  in  personal  exchanges 
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as  well  as  by  regular  diplomatic  arrangements 
and  the  various  joint  committees  that  have  been 
created.  They  expressed  their  belief  that  there 
has  been  established  between  the  two  countries  a 
model  for  the  relationship  between  neighbors. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 

Press  release  302  dated  June  3 

Mr.  Prime  Minister :  On  behalf  of  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  bid  you  and  Mrs.  Diefenbaker  welcome  to 
Washington.  Canada  is  our  great  neighbor  to  the 
north,  and  we  deem  it  of  special  significance  that 
you  have  been  able  to  come  here  to  discuss  with 
the  President  our  many  mutual  interests.  Your 
trip  here  emphasizes  the  warmth  and  friendliness 
of  the  relations  between  our  two  countries,  a  fact 
which  we  prize  highly.  _  _     _ 

The  American  people,  I  can  assure  you,  join  in 
these  sentiments  and  wish  you  a  most  pleasant  and 
useful  visit  to  our  nation's  Capital.  We  look 
upon  you  and  your  country  not  merely  as  neigh- 
bors but  also  as  close  friends  bound  together  over 
many  generations  by  ties  of  respect,  good  will,  and 
mutually  fruitful  cooperation. 


MEMBERS  OF  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  31 
(press  release  293)  that  the  following  persons 
would  accompany  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker 
during  his  visit  to  Washington. 

Mrs.  Diefenbaker 

A.  D.  P.  Heeney,  Ambassador  of  Canada 

Mrs.  Heeney 

R.  B.  Bryce,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Secretary  to 

tbe  Cabinet 
H.  B.  Robinson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Prime  Minister 
M.  J.  Deacey,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister 


Mr.  Bacon  Named  U.S.  Commissioner 
on  U.S.-Canada  Joint  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  June  1  that 
the  President  had  on  that  day  appointed  Edward 
A.  Bacon  to  be  a  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  on  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Canada,  vice  Douglas 
McKay,  deceased. 
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U.S.  Expresses  Sympathy  to  Japan 
on  Tidal-Wave  Damage 

SECRETARY  HERTER  TO  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
FUJIYAMA 

Press  release  282  dated  May  26 

Secretary  Herter  on  May  25  sent  the  following 
message  to  His  Excellency  Aiichiro  Fujiyama, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan. 

I  was  distressed  to  learn  of  the  extensive  loss 
of  life  and  damage  suffered  in  the  tidal  wave  that 
struck  northern  Japan.  I  wish  to  express  through 
you  to  the  people  of  Japan  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTER  FUJIYAMA 

Press  release  296  dated  June  2,  for  release  June  3 
Mr.  Fujiyama  to  Secretary  Herter 

The  following  message  was  received  on  Mai 
30  oy  Secretary  Herter  from  Aiichiro  Fujiyama' 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan. 

Mat  28,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  On  behalf  of  the  Gov 
ernment  and  the  people  of  Japan,  I  wish  to  ex 
press  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  warn 
sympathy  extended  by  you  and  the  Amencai 
people  on  the  distress  caused  by  the  recent  tida 

waves. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Aiichiro  Fujiyama 

Mr.  Fujiyama  to  Ambassador  MacArthur 

Foreign  Minister  Fujiyama's  message  was  ser, 
to  Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur  II  unde 
cover  of  the  following  transmittal  letter. 

Mat  28,  I960 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  should  be  most  grateful  if  yc 
could  forward  to  Secretary  Herter  the  enclosed  letter  « 
appreciation  for  the  warm  sympathy  extended  to  tl 
people  of  Japan  suffering  from  the  recent  tidal  wave 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  f< 
the  warm  sympathy  of  yourself  and  your  kind  offer 
help  to  the  distressed  people. 

Lastly  let  me  convey  the  deep  thankfulness  of  tl 
communities  concerned  for  the  active  cooperation  in  tl 
relief  work  now  being  given  by  the  United  States  For« 

Tours  sincerely, 

Aiichiro  Fujiyama 

Department  of  State  Bullet' 


Need  for  Public  Understanding  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  '■ 


It  is  a  privilege  to  take  part  in  your  delibera- 
tions at  this  critical  stage  in  international  affairs. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  recent 
events — events  which  clearly  demand  that  we  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  free  world, 
militarily,  economically,  and  spiritually.  These 
events  underscore  our  national  need  for  the  De- 
fense Executive  Reserve. 

Your  organization  grew  out  of  the  realization 
that,  so  long  as  international  tensions  persist,  the 
United  States  will  require  a  ready  civilian  reserve 
to  meet  sudden  emergencies,  just  as  it  requires  a 
trained  ready  reserve  for  the  Armed  Forces.  You 
are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  must  keep  up  its  own  defenses  and  those 
of  its  allies  so  that  no  aggressor  will  be  tempted 
to  strike. 

One  of  our  dearest  national  dreams  is  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  for  all  the  world.  We  earnestly 
and  tenaciously  seek  practicable  ways  of  reducing 
armaments  through  internationally  controlled 
agreements.  Yet  hindsight  enables  us  to  see 
clearly  that,  whenever  the  United  States  lets  down 
its  guard  or  disarms  unilaterally,  aggressors  are 
tempted.  If  aggression  should  come  to  us  or  to 
our  allies  in  such  circumstances,  we  would  in  some 
measure  have  brought  it  upon  ourselves. 

We  learned  in  two  world  wars  and  on  the  hills 
of  Korea  the  terrible  cost  of  halting  aggression 
and  the  enormous  cost  of  restoring  peace  and  re- 
building shattered  economies.  We  should  also 
have  learned  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  peace 
by  deterring  aggression  is  infinitely  less.  We 
should  have  learned  for  all  time  that  lowering: 
our  guard  encourages  aggression  against  both  our 
allies  and  ourselves. 


Address  made  at  the  second  national  training  con- 
ference of  the  National  Defense  Executive  Reserve  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  23  (press  release  277). 


One  would  think  that  after  the  lessons  of  two 
global  conflicts  and  after  our  experience  in  Korea 
there  would  be  little  risk  of  our  making  the  same 
mistake  all  over  again.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  case.  Today  we  as  a  nation  are  once  more 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  same  tragic  error. 

Continuing  Need  for  Mutual  Security  Program 

We  would  be  taking  a  giant  step  in  this  direc- 
tion if,  through  indifference  or  apathy,  we  per- 
mitted the  President's  request  for  mutual  security 
appropriations  to  be  substantially  reduced.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  men  of  influence  who  have 
publicly  served  notice  of  their  desire  to  slash  the 
President's  request  drastically.  The  American 
people  should  know  that  if  they  allow  this  to 
happen  the  possibilities  of  armed  aggression  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead  will  be  immeasurably 
incx-eased. 

The  time  has  come  to  talk  fully  and  frankly 
of  this  peril.  We  who  have  the  facts  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  point  out  the 
danger  which  may  be  brought  upon  our  people 
if  they  lack  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
crucial  importance  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram and  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it  at 
adequate  levels. 

The  President  on  May  2,  in  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress here  in  Washington,2  pointed  out  the  overall 
importance  of  mutual  security  and  warned  of  the 
assault  that  was  being  mounted  against  it — an 
attack  which,  if  successful,  would  threaten  the 
security  of  our  country  by  undermining  the 
capacity  and  the  will  of  our  allies  to  resist 
aggression. 

Such  action  on  our  part  at  this  time  could  only 
be  construed  by  the  Soviet  leaders  as  a  confession 


1  Bulletin  of  May  23, 1960,  p.  811. 
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of  weakness  and  as  an  open-ended  invitation  to 
accelerate  their  aggressive  designs.  Copies  of  the 
President's  message  have  been  made  available  at 
this  conference.  I  urge  any  of  you  who  have  not 
previously  done  so  to  read  it  carefully.  I  hope 
you  will  pass  it  on  to  your  friends  and  associates. 
The  time  to  widen  public  understanding  is  short. 
The  Congress  has  once  again  completed  action  on 
legislation  authorizing  the  continuation  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  substantially  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  This  session  of  the 
Congress  is  expected  to  end  early  in  July,  and 
action  on  the  vital  appropriation  bill  will  be 
taken  before  then. 

Those  who  support  this  program  in  the  face  of 
unremitting  attack  deserve  encouragement.  Those 
who  are  undecided  need  help  in  placing  the  na- 
tional interest  above  local  and  parochial  concerns. 
Those  who  are  opposed  need  help  in  understand- 
ing that  failure  in  this  area  must  inevitably  mean 
retreat  and  crisis  for  America.  Every  American 
can  and  should  enlist  in  this  great  crusade. 

Military  Assistance  Program 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  two 
aspectsof  the  program  that  are  not  well  enough 
understood :  the  military  assistance  program  and 
the  increasing  efforts  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  whole  field  of  mutual  security. 

The  military  assistance  program  dates  prin- 
cipally from  the  Korean  war,  when  large  sums 
were  appropriated  for  military  aid  to  our  friends 
and  allies,  both  in  NATO  [North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization]  and  elsewhere  around  the  globe. 
In  the  summer  of  1953,  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  we  found  that  we  had  $8%  billion  of 
military  assistance  funds  appropriated  and  un- 
spent. This  is  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"military  assistance  pipeline."  Obviously  a  care- 
ful and  orderly  program  to  build  the  military 
strength  of  our  allies  could  not  possibly  use  that 
much  in  a  single  year's  time. 

We  could  conceivably  have  canceled  all  or  a 
substantial  part  of  this  unused  appropriation  and 
put  ourselves  immediately  on  an  annual  basis 
where  outgo  equaled  appropriation.  Instead  we 
chose  to  draw  gradually  on  the  unused  funds  in 
the  pipeline  to  supplement  annual  appropriations 
that  were  deliberately  kept  at  a  level  well  below 
required  expenditures.  This  course  had  the  full 
approval  of  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 
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As  a  result  the  pipeline  has  now  been  drawn 
down  to  about  $2  billion,  because  for  the  past  7 
years  we  have  been  relying  upon  it  to  supplement 
our  annual  military  assistance  appropriations. 
Thanks  to  this  pipeline  we  have,  ever  since  1953, 
been  appropriating  each  year  some  $900  million 
less  than  what  we  actually  needed  and  what  we 
actually  spent. 

Unfortunately  this  arrangement  is  no  longer 
possible.  We  cannot  further  reduce  the  pipeline 
without  sharply  cutting  our  deliveries  of  military 
equipment.  This  is  why  we  now  need  substan- 
tially increased  appropriations  for  military 
assistance. 

For  the  past  4  or  5  years  expenditures  under 
our  military  assistance  program  have  been  stabi- 
lized at  about  $2i/3  billion  annually.  While  the 
size  of  the  overall  program  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant,  its  direction  has  shifted  signif- 
icantly. In  general,  expenditures  for  our 
economically  resurgent  NATO  allies— the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany — have  substan- 
tially declined  as  they  have  regained  the  capacity 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  common  defense  burden. 
Meanwhile  the  costs  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  allied  forces  in  the  Far  East  have 
increased. 

Last  year  we  conducted  a  thorough  and  detailed 
review  of  the  program.  Our  own  efforts  were 
supplemented  by  a  bipartisan  panel  of  outside  ex- 
perts under  the  direction  of  William  H.  Draper.3 
The  conclusions  of  the  two  studies  were  nearly 
identical :  Both  agreed  that  a  minimum  program 
of  about  $2  billion  annually  would  be  required  for 
some  years  to  come.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  repre- 
sented a  reduction  of  nearly  15  percent  below  the 
level  of  previous  years. 

It  is  for  this  reduced  program  that  we  are  ask- 
ing $2  billion  for  next  year.  It  is  true  that  this 
sum  represents  an  increase  of  $700  million  over  the 
current  year's  appropriation.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  this  year,  for  the  last  time,  we  were 
able  to  draw  down  substantially  from  the  pipeline, 
which  is  now  reduced  to  the  point  where  future 
deliveries  must  be  fully  covered  by  new  appropria- 
tions. 


3  The  Composite  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  To 
Study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Program  is 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The  price  for 
vol.  I  is  60  cents,  for  vol.  II  (annexes)  $1. 
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Today  we  have  a  clear  choice :  Either  we  appro- 
priate the  $2  billion  required  to  maintain  the  free 
world's  strength  or  else  we  tell  our  allies  that  we 
are  no  longer  willing  to  support  the  military  forces 
that  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  agreed  are  the 
minimum  required  in  our  own  national  interest. 

The  views  of  our  military  leaders  are  categoric 
and  are  on  the  record  many  times  over.  They  con- 
sider mutual  security  to  have  a  priority  fully 
equal  to  any  portion  of  our  own  defense  program — 
of  which  it  is  part  and  parcel.  All  of  our  military 
leaders  have  said  that  they  would  not  willingly 
accept  additional  funds  for  their  own  services  if 
they  were  obtained  at  the  expense  of  mutual 
security  needs. 

Efforts  To  Improve  Administration  of  Program 

Those  who  would  slash  mutual  security  often 
decry  what  they  describe  as  "waste"  in  its  ad- 
ministration. They  also  stress  allegations  that  the 
military  services  have  in  the  past  "overcharged" 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  certain  items  of 
equipment.  Undoubtedly  there  have  been  some 
overcharges  and  some  individual  cases  of  waste. 
But  you  do  not  sink  the  Navy,  disband  the  Army, 
ground  the  Air  Force,  or  close  up  your  business 
because  of  errors.  Instead  you  strive  to  correct 
the  errors.  That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  in 
^administering  the  military  assistance  program — 
.and  with  real  success. 

We  Americans  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  reckless  charges  of  "waste"  and  "mal- 
administration" or  distracted  from  the  primary 
job  of  maintaining  free-world  defenses.  We  must 
renew  our  determination  to  do  the  job  and  to  do  it 
;as  effectively  as  possible.  We  must  use  the  infor- 
mation developed  by  continuing  investigations  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram, not  to  destroy  it  and,  with  it,  the  safety  of 
!3ur  families  and  of  our  countiw.  Certainly  the 
very  moment  when  the  Soviet  leaders  are  once 
jigain  threatening  rocket  attacks  is  no  time  for  us 
I  to  tell  our  allies  that  the  United  States  has  lost 
'the  will  to  provide  the  assistance  they  need  for  the 
pommon  defense  against  Communist  aggression. 

I  have  dwelt  so  heavily  on  military  assistance 
[because  it  is  such  an  important  part  of  our  overall 
|  mutual  security  effort  and  because  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  our  people  would  know- 
ingly let  down  their  guard  in  the  face  of  the  recent 
[Soviet  threats. 


The  President  originally  asked  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  $4,175  million  for  the  whole  program. 
Congressional  action  in  approving  the  authorizing 
legislation  has  reduced  that  figure  to  $4,086 
million. 

This  is  the  sum  we  are  now  seeking.  Last  year 
we  received  $860  million  less  than  we  are  now 
requesting.  Critics  argue  that  we  somehow  man- 
aged to  live  with  that  amount.  But  they  overlook 
some  simple  arithmetic :  This  year  we  require  $700 
million  more  merely  to  continue  the  military  as- 
sistance program  as  it  has  operated  in  the  past, 
since  we  no  longer  have  the  pipeline  to  fall  back 
upon. 

The  remaining  difference  between  last  year's 
appropriation  and  this  year's  request  is  accounted 
for  by  an  increase  of  $150  million  for  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund — our  primary  national  in- 
strument in  the  battle  to  give  hope  to  the  hundreds 
of  millions  in  the  newly  developing  lands.  With 
the  exception  of  this  modest  increase  in  much- 
needed  economic  assistance,  our  contemplated 
program  is  no  larger  than  last  year's.  The  big 
difference  is  that  at  last  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  foot  the  bill  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
instead  of  depending  upon  unexpended  funds 
originally  appropriated  during  the  Korean  war. 

I  ask  you  and  each  and  every  one  of  you  to 
explain  to  your  friends  and  associates  back  home 
these  simple  facts  about  mutual  security  that  so 
deeply  affect  our  future  as  a  free  people.  Once 
they  are  generally  and  fully  understood,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  American 
people  will  respond  affirmatively  in  meeting  this 
important  national  need. 

Allies'  Contributions  to  Mutual  Security 

Now  to  another  matter  which  also  is  too  little 
understood :  I  refer  to  the  demonstrated  willing- 
ness of  our  stronger  friends  and  allies  to  assume 
a  greater  share  of  the  common  defense  burden 
and  to  play  larger  roles  in  helping  the  peoples 
of  the  newly  developing  lands  in  their  epochal 
struggle  against  the  evils  of  hunger,  poverty, 
disease,  and  illiteracy. 

There  is  a  widespread  illusion  in  our  country, 
even  among  some  who  are  otherwise  well  informed, 
that  only  the  American  taxpayer  is  carrying  a 
significant  share  of  this  expense.  This  is  simply 
not  true.  The  people  of  England,  France,  Can- 
ada,  and  Germany   are   all   making  large  and 
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steadily  increasing  contributions.  The  people  of 
Japan  and  Italy  are  also  playing  significant  parts. 
In  the  case  of  both  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  the  share  of  national  income  devoted  to 
military  and  economic  assistance  already  approxi- 
mates the  portion  of  our  own  national  income 
that  we  devote  to  these  programs. 

In  addition,  our  NATO  allies  are  steadily  and 
substantially  increasing  their  own  defense  ex- 
penditures. In  each  of  the  past  2  years  they  have 
increased  these  expenditures  by  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Again  this  year  they  are  spending 
substantially  more  than  last,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  1961  will  see  a  further  increase. 

Furthermore,  except  for  a  few  prior  commit- 
ments for  specific  military  items,  we  are  no  longer 
furnishing  military  equipment  on  a  grant  basis 
to  England,  France,  or  Germany.  These  coun- 
tries are  now  able  and  willing  to  purchase  their 
own  equipment. 

In  the  field  of  economic  assistance  the  United 
Kingdom  has,  over  the  past  3  years,  doubled  the 
amount  of  aid  she  is  providing  to  newly  develop- 
ing countries.  France  for  some  years  has  poured 
very  substantial  amounts  of  economic  help  into 
the  territories  of  the  French  Community.  These 
countries  are  now  rapidly  achieving  independ- 
ence, and  France  has  volunteered  to  continue  to 
provide  them  with  assistance  on  the  same  scale 
after  they  become  independent. 

In  speaking  of  England  and  France  we  have 
no  right  whatsoever  to  ask :  "When  will  they  begin 
to  do  their  share?"  They  are  doing  it  today  and 
give  every  indication  of  continuing  to  do  it. 

It  is  true  that  certain  other  countries  have  re- 
cently developed  sufficient  economic  strength  to 
join  more  fully  in  the  development  task.  West 
Germany  and  Italy,  in  particular,  come  to  mind. 
However,  leaders  of  both  these  countries  have 
publicly  recognized  their  responsibilities  and  have 
signified  their  intention  to  develop  programs  that 
will  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  overall  effort. 

Free-World  Participation  in  Development  Field 

I  have  been  speaking  of  direct  contributions  to 
development  needs  by  our  stronger  allies.  On  a 
wider  scale  the  whole  free  world  is  joining  to  form 
the  new  International  Development  Association. 


This  is  to  be  a  billion-dollar  organization  closely 
related  to  the  World  Bank.  Of  its  total  capital, 
other  industrialized  countries  will  contribute 
nearly  $3  for  every  $2  that  we  put  up. 

As  the  President  has  so  well  said,  "The  very 
moment  when  other  countries  are  recognizing 
their  responsibilities  is  no  time  for  us  to  wait 
away  from  our  own."  * 

His  admonition  has  been  f  orthrightly  secondec 
by  one  of  our  national  Capital's  leading  newspa- 
pers,6 which  said  in  a  recent  editorial  urging  ful 
support  of  the  President  during  these  trying 
times: 

Not  only  are  foreign  economic  and  military  assistant 
keystones  of  the  Eisenhower  program,  they  are  also  i 
means  of  demonstrating  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  thi 
country  and  its  allies  cannot  be  divided  by  bluster  an; 
threat  and  that  American  purposes  overseas  are  not  th 
selfish  or  aggressive  ones  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  the; 
are.  ■ 

And  a  highly  respected  New  York  newspaper 
comments  that  mutual  security 

.  .  .  means  solidarity  of  the  United  States  with  our  allie 
and  friends  of  the  free  world,  and  a  determination  to  d( 
our  best  to  preserve  that  freedom  and  independence  for  ai 
nations  outside  the  Soviet  orbit  .  .  .  against  a  militai' 
threat  and  a  politico-economic  offensive  of  increasin 
magnitude.  A  wholehearted  vote  for  mutual  securit 
would  be  the  one  thing  that  could  most  surely  and  quickl 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  in  the  present  crisis. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  equally  important 
Any  substantial  cut  would  signify  to  the  rest  o 
the  world  that  the  United  States  in  this  hour  o 
uncertainty  no  longer  has  the  will  to  do  its  shar 
in  defense  of  freedom.  We  must  not,  we  cannol 
let  this  happen.  Future  generations  of  Ameri 
cans  will  look  to  see  how  their  forebears  met  thi 
crisis.  I  am  certain  that,  once  the  American  pec 
pie  understand  what  is  at  stake,  history  will  nc 
find  us  wanting.  Meanwhile  we  can  all  do  on 
country  a  great  service  by  spreading  the  simpl 
facts_facts  which  are  too  little  known— fact 
which  must  be  known  if  we  are  to  make  the  rig! 
decisions. 

Thank  you. 


*  Bulletin  of  May  23,  1960,  p.  813. 
B  The  Washington  Post,  May  19,  1960. 
6  The  New  York  Times,  May  21, 1960. 
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rhai-United  States  Cooperation 


by  U.  Alexis  Johnson 
Ambassador  to  Thailand1 


It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  have  been  invited  to 
oin  with  you  this  evening  in  this  honors  convo- 
ation.  Although  I  today  arrived  from  almost 
>alf  a  world  away,  Bangkok  and  Detroit,  and  the 
American  Embassy  in  Bangkok  and  Wayne  State 
Jniversity,  are  no  strangers  to  each  other.  Last 
iear  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  in  Bang- 
ok  a  group  of  Detroit's  outstanding  business- 
len  and  industrial  leaders  sponsored  by  the 
Joard  of  Commerce.  My  only  quarrel  with  them 
\i  that  their  stay  was  all  too  short.  We  look  for- 
ward to  more  such  visits.  However,  we  have 
Dng  had  an  especially  close  connection  with 
^ayne  State,  for  it  is  your  university  that  has 
teen  responsible  for  one  of  the  most  important 
ind  successful  programs  in  the  field  of  Thai-U.S. 
poperation  for  economic  development. 

You  will  note  that  I  do  not  say  "U.S.  aid  to 
"hailand"  but  rather  "Thai-U.S.  cooperation," 
or  do  I  say  the  economic  development  just  of 
Thailand  but  rather  economic  development  in 
general.  I  do  this  advisedly  because  our  relation- 
jiip,  especially  with  Thailand,  is  not  just  one  of 
United  States  "aid"  to  that  country  but  rather 
tie  in  which  there  is  full  cooperation  between  our 
vo  Governments  in  seeking  common  objectives 
ad  in  which  we,  the  United  States,  are  simply 
Implementing,  often  in  a  very  small  way,  the  very 
|ajor  efforts  of  the  Thai  Government  itself.  I 
I  so  speak  of  economic  development  in  general 
:ither  than  just  the  economic  development  of 
I  hailand,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  economic 
j-owth  of  the  United  States  can  no  more  be  di- 
j>rced  from  that  of  Thailand  and  other  similar 
jmntries  than  can  the  economic  growth  of  De- 


1  Address  made  at  Wayne   State  University,   Detroit, 
ich.,  on  May  17. 
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troit  be  divorced  from  that  of  Chicago,  Nashville, 
or  Astoria,  Oregon.  However,  I  know  that  this 
is  a  point  that  I  need  not  labor  in  Detroit,  with 
your  location  here  on  an  international  boundary 
and  your  long  record  of  enlightened  interest  in 
international  trade  and  international  affairs. 


Thailand,  the  Country  and  Its  People 

Although  tonight  I  am  wearing  this  academic 
cap,  I  am  really  appearing  before  you  wearing 
two  other  hats  to  which  I  am  more  accustomed. 
I  desire  first  to  put  on  my  hat  (I  suppose  I  should 
say  "top  hat")  as  Ambassador  to  Thailand  and 
briefly  to  discuss  that  country  with  you  and  then 
even  more  briefly  put  on  my  hat  as  SEATO 
[Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization]  Coun- 
cil Representative  and  discuss  with  you  that  or- 
ganization, which  will  be  holding  its  annual 
Council  meeting  in  Washington  the  end  of  this 
month.2 

Although  I  know  that  this  is  not  true  of  many 
of  you  in  Wayne  University,  I  am  sure  that  the 
impression  of  most  Americans  of  Thailand  is 
confined  to  that  Hollywood  interpretation  of 
Thailand  a  century  ago  known  as  "The  King  and 
I."  Needless  to  say,  whatever  historical  accuracy 
there  may  have  been  in  that  entertaining  film,  it 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  Thailand  of  today. 
However,  next  month  the  United  States  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  for  itself  a  real  King  of 
Thailand,  together  with  his  Queen  and  their  four 
children,  as  Their  Majesties  undertake  an  ex- 
tensive official  visit  as  state  guests  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  visit  is  going  to 
contribute  much  to  a  better  understanding  and 


See  p.  983. 
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knowledge  of  our  two  countries,  as  both  the  King 
and  Queen  well  epitomize  those  qualities  of  charm 
and  friendliness  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  Thai  people  and  which  Americans  find  so  at- 
tractive. The  American  people  will  also  see  why 
the  Thai  people  regard  their  sovereign  with  such 
genuine  respect  and  real  affection.  This  feeling 
of  the  Thai  people  for  their  royal  family  is  also 
an  important  political  fact,  for  it  contributes  much 
to  that  inherent  basic  political  stability  of  Thai- 
land which  has  few  parallels  in  Asia.  In  spite  of 
changes  in  governments,  the  Thai  monarchy  gives 
a  sense  of  stability  and  continuity  that  is  in  many 
ways  unique. 

However,  above  all,  the  Thai — whose  name  liter- 
ally means  "free" — are  proud  and  conscious  of  the 
fact  that,  alone  of  all  the  nations  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  they  maintained  their  freedom 
and  independence  throughout  the  period  of  colo- 
nial expansion  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Thus 
they  are  not  now  under  the  necessity  of  going 
through  the  inevitable  birth  and  growing  pains  of 
those  countries  which  are  now  newly  independent; 
they  do  not  have  those  complexes  and  sensitivities 
which  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the 
newly  independent  and  which  we  can  see  even  in 
our  own  early  history.  The  remarkable  fore- 
sight and  abilities  of  the  Thai  kings  during  the 
19th  and  early  20th  century — the  direct  ancestors 
of  the  present  King — are  in  large  degree  responsi- 
ble for  this  fact.  Instead  of  futilely  resisting 
change  in  a  changing  world  and  waiting  for  mass 
discontent  from  below  or  pressures  from  the  out- 
side to  force  changes,  the  leaders  of  Thailand  at 
that  time  ably  charted  a  course  that  preserved  the 
independence  of  the  country  and  its  essential  in- 
ternal stability. 

It  is  to  this  tradition  that  the  present  leaders 
of  Thailand  are  heirs.  Internally,  as  with  many 
other  countries  of  the  area,  Thailand  is  still  in  the 
process  of  attempting  to  find  a  system  which  will 
reconcile  its  own  culture  and  institutions  with 
modern  ideas  of  representative  government.  Also, 
as  in  other  areas,  the  attempt  too  literally  to  fol- 
low the  institutions  which  grew  up  in  the  very 
different  environment  of  Europe  was  not  success- 
ful. A  constituent  assembly  is  now  attacking  this 
difficult  and  complex  problem. 

Thailand  is  in  the  very  happy  position  of  not 
being   overpopulated,  its  density   of  population 


being  only  a  fraction  of  that  of  most  other  coun 
tries  of  Asia.  Thus  there  is  no  mass  distress  o: 
starvation,  and  there  is  substantial  opportunity  fo 
growth  in  individual  living  standards. 

Thailand  is  also  unique  as  compared  with  man? 
other  countries,  not  only  in  Asia  but  in  other  part 
of  the  world  as  well,  in  that  there  is  little  if  an; 
problem  of  land  tenure,  which  is  so  often  a  basi 
cally  unstable  factor  in  the  economic,  political 
and  social  structures  of  a  country.  The  over 
whelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Thailand  ar 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  overwhelming  ma 
jority  of  them  not  only  own  their  own  land  bu 
individually  they  own  about  as  much  land  as  the; 
can  cultivate.  Thus  there  is  no  large  class  of  se 
riously  distressed  or  dispossessed  peasantry  read; 
to  embrace  radical  doctrines  as  supposed  solution 
for  their  problems. 

Thailand  also  has  an  exceptional  record  o 
financial  responsibility  and  conservative  fiscs 
management.  Although  by  no  means  a  ric 
country,  it  has  throughout  recent  years  mair 
tained  the  stability  of  its  currency,  and  the  Th? 
currency  has  for  long  been  one  of  the  very  fe 
"hard  currencies"  in  Asia.  This  has  been  dor! 
without  the  imposition  of  rigid  controls  bi, 
rather  in  largely  a  free-market  atmosphere  fc 
both  currency  and  foreign  trade. 

The  relationship  between  Thailand  and  tb 
United  States  also  has  many  unusual  feature 
the  first  treaty  between  the  two  countries  bein, 
concluded  in  1833,  or  many  years  before  we  wei 
able  to  establish  relations  with  any  other  Fa 
Eastern  country.  There  has  never  been  a  serioi 
dispute  or  issue  between  the  two  countries,  an 
since  World  War  II  Thailand  has  taken  an  e 
pecially  forthright  position  in  defense  of  freedori 
notably  in  the  United  Nations,  Korea,  and  as 
stanch  member  of  SEATO.  Although  geograph 
cally  exposed  and  at  that  time  without  any  mutu: 
defense  alliance,  Thailand  was  courageousl 
among  the  very  first  countries  that  in  1950  o 
fered  forces  to  the  United  Nations  Command  i 
Korea.  It  is,  besides  the  United  States,  one  < 
only  two  countries  still  maintaining  a  force  i 
Korea.3 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Thailand 
attempting  to  develop  its  economy  in  freedoi 
and  against  which  it  has  sought  and  is  receivin 


The  third  country  is  Turkey. 
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the  modest  coopei-ation  of  the  United  States.  I 
feel  that  Thailand  is  fully  deserving  of  that  co- 
operation and  that  they  have  used  it  wisely  and 
well. 

Thai  Program  for  Development 

What  Thailand  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  develop 
what  the  economists  often  call  the  social  overhead 
and  infrastructure  upon  which  private  economic 
development  can  take  place.  That  is,  Thailand 
is  attempting  to  develop  its  educational  system, 
including  the  technical  fields,  improve  its  public 
health,  increase  the  productivity  of  its  farmers, 
locate  its  mineral  resources,  improve  its  public 
administration,  increase  its  power  supply,  im- 
prove its  very  limited  road  system,  and  establish 
m  efficient  system  of  communications.  In  each  of 
;hese  fields  the  Thai  must  and  are  doing  the  major 
oart  of  the  job  for  themselves.  They  have  asked 
md  are  receiving  our  cooperation  in  supplying 
vhat  is  often  the  missing  element,  or  that  part 
vhich  they  could  not  supply  for  themselves  and 
without  which  the  program  would  fail  or  be  of 
imited  success. 

.  As  illustrative  of  what  I  am  discussing  I  men- 
ion  the  technical  education  program  with  which 
rou  here  at  Wayne  have  been  so  closely  associated 
nd  have  played  such  an  important  part.  In  1952 
ihe  Thai  Ministry  of  Education  made  a  small  be- 
Ijinning  in  this  field  with  the  establishment  of 
jome  vocational  training  classes  in  a  few  of  the 
hen  existing  schools  in  Bangkok.  Today,  only  8 
•ears  later,  there  is  a  technical  institute  in  Bang- 
kok with  34  buildings,  over  5,000  students,  and 
J00  faculty  members.  There  are  a  total  of  1,500 
lore  students  in  other  technical  institutes  opened 
it  important  centers  in  the  south,  north,  and 
ortheast. 

The  greater  part  of  this  program  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Thais  themselves,  but  an  im- 
[ortant  and  essential  element  in  its  success  has 
een  that  played  by  Wayne  State  University 
nder  contract  with  the  Thai  Ministry  of  Educa- 

on  and  the  United  States  Government.  This 
as  involved  sending  to  Thailand,  under  the 
fipable  leadership  of  your  Dr.  Gordon  Eivers,  a 
|sam  of  Americans  who  share  their  own  experi- 
[lce  and  skills  with  their  Thai  counterparts  in 
fganizing  and  equipping  these  institutes.  It  has 
Iso  involved  sending  70  Thai  faculty  members  to 


the  United  States  for  advanced  training,  many 
right  here  at  Wayne.  This  program  is  now  well 
along  the  road  to  completion  and  approaching 
the  point  where  it  will  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  without  further  United  States  assistance. 
That  is,  Wayne  State  is  ably  doing  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do — work  itself  out  of  a  job  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Although  Thailand's  needs  are  still  vast,  this 
technical-institute  program  also  well  illustrates 
another  very  important  fact  with  regard  to  Thai- 
land— that  is,  the  country  is  well  along  with  the 
establishment  of  the  essential  public  foundation 
upon  which  private  development  can  be  built. 

Also,  very  importantly  and  significantly  for  the 
United  States  and  Southeast  Asia,  Thailand  has 
officially  and  formally  adopted  the  philosophy  of 
encouraging  private  enterprise  and  private  for- 
eign investment  as  the  road  to  that  economic  de- 
velopment. Various  measures  of  tax  and  import 
duty  incentives  have  been  adopted,  and  an  invest- 
ment board  specifically  charged  with  encouraging 
foreign  private  investment  has  been  established 
within  the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  particularly  seeking  American  invest- 
ment. A  few  American  firms  have  already  estab- 
lished themselves  and  some  others  are  seriously 
considering  various  manufacturing  enterprises, 
for,  while  modest  in  size,  Thailand  offers  an  at- 
tractive market  for  many  goods. 

We  in  the  Embassy  and  oar  economic  mission 
are  also  devoting  much  thought  and  energy  to 
the  same  end,  for  we  feel  that  the  success  of  this 
endeavor  is  important  not  only  to  our  good  friend 
Thailand  but  also  can  be  an  important  example 
to  other  similarly  situated  countries.  In  addition, 
a  stable  and  prosperous  Thailand,  based  on  what 
we  Americans  believe  is  the  best  and  most  efficient 
relationship  between  government  and  private 
business,  is  important  to  our  own  prosperity  and 
well-being.  With  Wayne  State  having  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  laying  of  the  foundations,  you 
private  businessmen  here  in  Detroit  now  have 
much  to  contribute  to  this  end.  I  hope  that,  in 
considering  what  you  can  do  to  assist  in  the  prob- 
lems this  troubled  world  is  facing,  you  will  not, 
in  your  own  interest,  overlook  the  possibility  of 
investment  in  Thailand.  The  Embassy,  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  is  always  anxious  to  be 
of  help. 
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SEATO's  Role  in  Southeast  Asia 

I  will  now  put  on  my  hat  as  SEATO  Council 
Eepresentative  briefly  to  speak  of  that  Organiza- 
tion and  its  important  role  in  Southeast  Asia. 
First  let  me  say  that  all  too  often  I  hear  people 
attempt  to  compare  SEATO  with  NATO  [North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization],  with  the  OAS 
[Organization  of  American  States],  or  other  simi- 
lar mutual  security  organizations.  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  serious  mistake  as  each  of  these  organizations 
was  designed  to  meet  different  aspects  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  to  serve  vastly  differing 
areas.  Thus  I  believe  it  correct  to  consider  these 
organizations  only  on  their  own  merits  and  in  the 
light  of  the  situation  existing  in  the  area  they 
were  designed  to  serve. 

To  do  so  I  need  to  go  back  a  few  years  to  1954. 
To  some  of  you  this  may  seem  somewhat  remote, 
but  to  me  personally  it  is  still  very  recent  and 
vivid.    In  April  of  that  year  I  sat  down  with  the 
American  delegation  at  Geneva  across  the  table 
from  Molotov,  Chou  En-lai,  and  Pham  Van  Dong 
(leader  of  the  Communist  Viet  Minh  delegation), 
and  I  sat  there  for  three  trying  and   critical 
months.     Also    represented    at    the    table    were 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  free  Viet-Nam.    While  we  were  sitting  there 
the  Communist  Viet  Minh  with  direct  Chinese 
Communist   support  were  pressing  the  French 
forces  ever  harder.    The  Viet  Minh  pushed  into 
most  of  Viet-Nam,  across  Laos  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Thailand,  and  south  into  Cambodia.    Then 
there  was  the  catastrophe  of  the  loss  of  the  entire 
French  force  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.    Those  were  dark 
days  for  the  free  world  around  that  table  at  Geneva 
but  even  darker  days  for  the  actual  and  poten- 
tial victims  in  Southeast  Asia.    The  Communists 
were  flushed  with  victory  and  made  little  effort  to 
conceal  their  glee  nor  their  confidence  that  they 
could  readily  push  on  further.     The  remaining 
free  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  including  Thai- 
land, looked  to  the  future  with  foreboding. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  United 
States  had  quietly  proposed  the  formation  of  what 
was  to  become  SEATO.  This  was,  of  course,  not 
unknown  to  the  Communists,  nor  was  it  intended 
to  be.  Thus  it  was  clear  to  the  Communists  that,  if 
they  continued  to  press  into  Southeast  Asia,  they 
stood  the  real  risk  of  involving  the  United  States. 
It  was  against  this  background,  in  turn,  that  the 
Communists  entered  into  an  armistice  with  the 
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French,  Laotian,  and  Cambodian  Governments 
that  confined  the  Communist  gains  to  the  area  ir 
Viet-Nam  north  of  the  17th  parallel. 

Following  this,  in  the  fall  of  1954  the  Manik 
Pact,4  which  established  SEATO,  was  concludec 
with  Australia,  France,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines 
New  Zealand,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  anc 
the  United  States  as  members.  In  recognition  o: 
Thailand's  key  position  in  the  pact,  Bangkok  war 
selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Organization, 
The  pact  not  only  contained  provisions  for  mutua 
defense  by  members  of  the  pact  but  an  unusual  an( 
very  important  provision  that  the  parties  to  tb; 
treaty  would,  at  the  request  or  with  the  consent  o 
the  government  concerned,  defend  the  territory  0j 
south  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  against  Com 
munist  aggression.  Thus  the  benefits  of  the  treat; 
are  extended  to  those  latter  countries,  althougj 
they  are  not  parties  to  the  treaty  or  members  o, 
the  Organization. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  criticisms  that  have  bee 
leveled  at  SEATO  both  within  and  without  th 
United  States.  By  some  it  has  been  criticized  fo 
being  too  little— that  is,  it  should  have  more  meni. 
bers.  By  others  it  is  criticized  for  being  tcj 
much—that  is,  it  is  provocative  to  the  Communist 
and  a  divisive  force  among  the  non-Communi*: 
countries.  To  both  of  these  I  would  ask,  "Has 
worked  ? "  That  is,  has  the  treaty  thus  far  accoir' 
plished  its  objective  of  halting  further  Commi 
nist  aggression  into  Southeast  Asia  ?  To  this  th 
answer  can  only  be  yes,  for  since  those  dark  daj 
of  1954  there  has  been  no  further  Communist  e? 
pansion  into  Southeast  Asia.  One  can  argue  as  t 
how  important  a  factor  SEATO  has  been  in  brinj 
ing  about  this  fact— personally  I  feel  that  it  hi 
been  a  very  important  factor — but  one  cannot  &' 
gue  that  it  has  not  been  a  factor. 

I  also  know  that  the  very  existence  of  SEAT' 
has  given  the  area— members  and  nonmembe 
alike — a  greater  sense  of  security  behind  whic 
they  have  been  able  with  more  resolution  and  coj 
fidence  to  cope  with  their  own  problems  of  sul. 
version,  as  well  as  turn  their  attention  to  problen 
of  internal  development.  I  would  not  pretend 
you  that  SEATO  or  any  other  organization  j 
magic  formula  could  solve  the  stupendous  pro, 
lems  of  Southeast  Asia ;  however,  it  has  served 
alleviate  the  very  real  concern  of  open  Chine 
Communist  aggression.     That  this  concern  is  n 


4  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 
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without  foundation  has  most  dramatically  been 
shown  in  Tibet  and  the  borders  of  India  in  recent 
months.  It  is  also  shown  in  our  own  talks  with 
the  Chinese  Communists,  where  they  continue  to 
refuse  the  basic  and  simple  proposition  of  renounc- 
ing the  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  their 
national  policy,  especially  in  relation  to  Taiwan. 
In  my  more  than  2  years  of  talks  with  them  at 
Geneva,  and  now  in  Ambassador  [Jacob  W.] 
Beam's  talks  with  them  in  Warsaw,  they  have 
made  it  all  too  clear  that  to  them  any  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States  involves  nothing  less 
than  an  abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  all 
the  free  countries  of  Asia  and  especially  Taiwan. 
I  know  of  no  free  Asian  that  would  have  us  pay 
that  price,  and  they  derive  confidence  from  our 
steadfast  unwillingness  to  pay  that  price.  Thus 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia,  including  those  who  are 
not  members  of  SEATO,  have  an  increasingly 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  United 
States  policy  in  the  area. 

Fostering  Cohesion  and  Unity  in  Southeast  Asia 

Southeast  Asia  is  a  very  diverse  area  with  coun- 
tries and  peoples  widely  diverse  in  race,  language, 
religion,  and  culture  and  deeply  divided  in  many 
jases  by  memories  of  bloody  wars,  invasions,  and 
:ounterinvasions.  Means  of  direct  communication 
)r  land  transportation  between  each  other  are  al- 
Snost  totally  lacking.  Visitors  in  Bangkok  are 
lsually  startled  when  I  tell  them  that  to  send  a 
telegram  to  Rangoon,  which  is  not  much  further 
han  from  here  to  Chicago,  it  will  go  via  London 
,ind  may  take  up  to  2  days,  or  that  to  send  a  tele- 
gram to  Saigon,  which  is  not  much  further,  it  will 
i?o  via  Paris  and  take  about  the  same  time.  They 
ire  also  startled  when  I  tell  them  that  it  is  my 
i^uess  that,  for  every  Thai  who  has  been  to  Ran- 
goon or  Saigon,  more  than  100  will  have  been  to 
^ondon,  Paris,  or  New  York.  Thus  Southeast 
Asia  is  largely  a  geographic  expression  and  the 
i  ountries  of  the  area  are  only  slowly  developing  a 
I  ense  of  unity  or  cohesion.  In  this  regard  it  is  still 
Probably  at  about  the  same  point  as  Europe  several 
Iterations  ago  but  without  the  physical  base  of 
jransportation  and  communication  that  then  ex- 
ited in  Europe.  Such  a  sense  of  cohesion  and 
[mity  cannot  be  forced  from  the  outside  but  rather 
|mst  come  from  within,  and  there  is  increasing 
|.iscussion  of  this  by  the  leaders  of  various  coun- 
ties in  the  area. 
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SEATO  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  for  SEATO 
is  more  than  just  a  military  alliance.  Article  III 
of  the  Manila  Pact  provides : 

The  Parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their  free  institu- 
tions and  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in  the  further 
development  of  economic  measures,  including  technical 
assistance,  designed  both  to  promote  economic  progress 
and  social  well-being  and  to  further  the  individual  and 
collective  efforts  of  governments  toward  these  ends. 

In  addition  to  our  bilateral  programs  with  the 
SEATO  countries  the  United  States  is  partici- 
pating in  the  support  of  various  specific  SEATO 
projects  of  a  multilateral  character.  Among  these 
are  a  graduate  school  of  engineering  located  in 
Bangkok  which  is  open  to  students  from  all  South- 
east Asian  countries,  whether  or  not  members  of 
SEATO;  a  program  for  the  training  of  skilled 
labor  in  Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines ; 
a  program  for  fundamental  research  on  the  dis- 
ease of  cholera,  which  periodically  sweeps  through 
much  of  the  area;  and  at  present  a  program  is 
under  study  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern 
telecommunications  system  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  meteorological  information  between  the 
Asian  members  of  SEATO.  Additionally,  the 
SEATO  organization  itself  is  devoting  funds  to 
finance  exchange  professorships,  research  fellow- 
ships, undergraduate  and  postgraduate  scholar- 
ships, traveling  lectureships,  and  conferences  of 
scholars  and  university  heads. 

All  of  these  programs  are  designed  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  good  will  not  only 
among  the  peoples  of  the  member  countries  but 
also  with  other  free  countries  in  the  area.  Thus, 
rather  than  dividing  the  countries  of  the  area, 
SEATO  is  seeking  to  do  what  it  can  to  promote 
greater  understanding  among  all  free  countries 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  contribute  to  their  welfare 
and  well-being. 

The  SEATO  Council,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  other  members  of  SEATO,  will  this  year 
be  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  be- 
ginning the  thirty-first  of  this  month.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  that  the  Council  will  have  met 
outside  of  the  treaty  area.  Just  prior  to  this  the 
military  advisers  to  the  Council  will  have  had 
their  semiannual  meeting,  also  in  Washington 
this  year.  The  military  advisers  will  report  to 
the  Council  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Military  Planning  Office,  which  also  has  its 
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permanent  headquarters  in  Bangkok.  Thus  the 
Council  members  will  have  in  front  of  them  the 
■work,  reports,  and  recommendations  of  both  the 
civil  and  military  aspects  of  the  Organization. 

I  am  sure  that  this  meeting  will  be  important 
and  significant  in  further  developing  the  contri- 
bution of  SEATO  to  the  peace,  stability,  and 
well-being  of  the  area  it  serves.  SEATO  is  also 
thus  an  important  and  even  vital  link  in  that 
system  of  collective  security  which  has  forged 
such  strong  bonds  against  Communist  aggression 
throughout  the  free  world.  The  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  those  bonds  are  our  best 
hope  that  the  Communists  will  enter  into  mean- 
ingful negotiations  that  will  remove  the  threat 
of  war  and  permit  the  world  to  develop  in  that 
peace  which  is  sought  by  all  men  of  good  will. 


NATO  Science  Fellowships  Awarded 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  on  May  28  (press  release  288 
dated  May  27)  announced  award  of  41  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships in  science. 

This  fellowship  program  was  instituted  by 
NATO  in  the  belief  that  full  development  of 
science  and  technology  is  essential  to  the  culture, 
economy,  strength,  and  welfare  of  the  Atlantic 
Community.  Designed  to  encourage  further 
study  abroad,  these  awards  will  enable  41  U.S. 
fellows  to  study  in  10  foreign  nations,  while  out- 
standing foreign  scientists  from  other  NATO 
countries  will  come  to  the  United  States  for  fur- 
ther training. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  administers  the  fel- 
lowship program  for  U.S.  citizens. 

Of  the  awards  announced  today,  18  are  in  the 
life  sciences  and  23  in  the  physical  sciences,  in- 
cluding mathematics  and  engineering.  Fellows 
will  attend  institutions  in  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Israel,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  41  U.S.  citizens  who  are  being  offered 
awards  were  selected  from  162  applicants.  All 
applicants  were  evaluated  for  the  Foundation  by 
panels  of  scientists  appointed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council. 
Final  selections  were  made  by  the  Foundation. 


NATO  fellows  will  receive  a  basic  (12-month) 
stipend  of  $4,500.  In  addition,  limited  round- 
trip  travel  and  dependency  allowances  will  be 
provided.1 

U.S.  and  Philippines 
Conclude  Air  Talks 

Press  release  297  dated  June  2 

Aviation  delegations  representing  the  Philip 
pines  and  the  United  States  met  at  Washingtor 
during  the  period  April  26  to  June  2, 1960,  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  an  understanding  with  re 
spect  to  a  new  air  transport  agreement.  Discus 
sions  were  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  anc 
mutual  good  will. 

Although  major  efforts  toward  an  understand 
ing  were  exerted  on  both  sides,  complete  agree 
ment  on  all  issues  was  not  found  possible.  Th' 
Philippine  delegation  expects  to  return  to  Manili 
this  week.  ; 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Amistad  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Hearings  before  the  Sut 
committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Hous 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.R.  8080,  a  bill  t 
authorize  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  join 
construction  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  ; 
major  international  storage  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  ii 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Febru 
ary  3,  1944,  with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes.  Fet 
ruary  8-March  19,  1960.    274  pp. 

Philippine  War  Damage  Claims.  Hearings  before  th 
Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  th 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  March  17-Apri 
28, 1960.    93  pp. 

Relative  Water  and  Power  Resource  Development  in  th 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  Report  and  staff  studies  to  th 
Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  an 
Public  Works  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  248,  85th  Congress 
2d  session.     S.  Doc.  71.    May  5,  1960.     206  pp. 

Overall  Limitation  on  Foreign  Tax  Credit.  Report,  t( 
gether  with  minority  views,  to  accompany  H.R.  1008' 
S.  Rept.  1393.     May  19, 1960.     27  pp. 

Import  Duties  on  Certain  Coarse  Wool.  Report  to  a( 
company  H.R.  9322.  S.  Rept.  1402.  May  19,  19G( 
9  pp. 

Expressing  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  With  Respect  t 
Official  Recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  Cer 
tennial  Anniversary  of  the  Unity  of  Italy.  Report  t 
accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  225.  H.  Rept.  1630.  May  1! 
1960.    2  pp. 

1  For  a  list  of  the  41  individuals,  showing  residence  ac 
dress,  field  of  study,  current  affiliation,  and  name  an 
location  of  the  fellowship  institution  for  each  awardet 
see  press  release  288. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Opposes  introduction 
of  Political  Issues  in  WHO 

Statement  by  Horace  E.  Henderson  1 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  supports  the 
draft  resolution  concerning  Executive  Board  reso- 
lution EB25.R62  which  we  have  submitted  and 
cosponsored  with  the  delegations  of  Argentina, 
Canada,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.2  We  jointly  consider  it  to  be 
premature  to  study  the  question  of  the  utilization 
of  any  resources  released  by  agreed  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  notes  with  satis- 
faction that  the  13th  World  Health  Assembly  thus 
far  has  been  generally  free  of  political  issues  and 
political  discussions.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
United  States  delegation  sincerely  hopes  that  in 
this  case  an  issue  with  political  implication  can  be 
properly  avoided,  in  accordance  with  the  impor- 

'Made  before  the  13th  World  Health  Assembly  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  May  19.  Mr.  Henderson  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs;  he  was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
Assembly. 

2  The  U.S.S.R.  had  submitted  to  the  Assembly  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Director  General  "to  submit  to  the 
Executive  Board,  as  soon  as  agreement  has  been  achieved 
!>n  general  and  complete  disarmament,  proposals  for  the 
utilization  of  any  resources  released  as  a  result  of  such 
'in  agreement  to  meet  urgent  world  needs  in  the  field  of 
lealth,  particularly  in  under-developed  countries."  The 
United  States  and  seven  other  countries  then  introduced 
i  resolution  in  which  the  operative  paragraphs  read  as 
'ollows : 

"The  World  Health  Assembly,  .  .  . 

"1.  Considers  that  until  sufficient  actual  progress 
owards  agreed  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control  has  been  made  it  would  be  premature  to  study  the 
question  of  the  utilization  of  any  resources  released 
hereby;  and 

I  "2.  Affirms  its  belief  that  international  co-operation  in 
| he  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the  World  Health 
i  >rganization  should  not  pause  in  its  efforts  while  waiting 
'or  such  disarmament." 

The  Soviet  draft  resolution  was  not  brought  to  a  vote, 
^he  U.S.-sponsored  resolution  was  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly on  May  20  by  a  vote  of  45  to  10,  with  18 
abstentions. 


tant  principle  that  the  13th  World  Health  Assem- 
bly should  devote  its  time  and  energies  to  develop 
the  maximum  concentration  and  dedication  to  the 
great  challenge  and  responsibility  it  has  been  given 
by  peoples  everywhere  to  meet  the  world's  de- 
manding health  needs.  Therefore  we  oppose  the 
intervention  of  issues  with  political  implications. 

The  question  of  disarmament  inevitably  compre- 
hends political  issues  which  should  be  avoided  in 
a  technical  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  is 
the  place  where  such  issues  should  be  debated.  As 
recalled  in  the  preambular  paragraph  of  the  res- 
olution before  us,  the  General  Assembly  has  al- 
ready taken  action  on  this  matter  and  has  invited 
all  member  states  to  consider  this  question. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  question  of  lack  of  interest 
in  or  support  for  disarmament.  The  position  of 
my  Government  on  general  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control  is  clear.  President 
Truman,  after  World  War  II,  suggested  the  idea 
that  nations  could  apply  the  savings  of  agreed  dis- 
armament for  assistance  to  the  emerging  countries. 
In  his  first  inaugural  message  in  1953,  President 
Eisenhower  stated  that  the  United  States  stood 
ready  to  engage  with  any  and  all  others  in  a  joint 
effort  to  remove  the  causes  of  mutual  fear  and  dis- 
trust among  nations  and  thus  make  possible  agreed 
disarmament.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow 
delegates,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  but  that 
every  member  state  here  present  supports  the  ob- 
jective of  general  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control  as  indicated  by  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  resolution  1148  (XII)3  of  the 
12th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Nor  is  it  a  question  of  lack  of  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  financial  needs  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  health  activities  of  the  mem- 
ber states.  Here  again  the  record  of  my  Govern- 
ment is  clear.  Our  support  and  contributions  to 
the  budgets  and  special  voluntary  accounts  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  have  been  substantial 
because  of  the  demonstrated  technical  competence 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  16,  1957,  p.  962. 
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of  "WHO  to  serve  as  the  best  means  of  international 
cooperation  in  health.  And,  as  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's statement  has  confirmed,  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  World  Health  Organization  are 
growing  and  expanding  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
the  availability  of  competent  technical  personnel 
and  adequate  supporting  facilities  to  efficiently  im- 
plement projects  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  most  areas  of  the  world. 

Sir,  it  is  also  not  a  question  of  our  not  being 
concerned  about  tomorrow's  needs  and  require- 
ments in  world  health.  The  best  means  for  meet- 
ing tomorrow's  needs  is  to  do  all  that  we  can 
today — to  meet  and  overcome  today,  now,  the  ill- 
ness and  disease  that  ravage  mankind  without 
concern  for  political  philosophy,  racial  back- 
ground, or  religious  beliefs.  This  is  the  challenge 
and  responsibility  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. We  must  not  be  distracted  nor  deterred  in 
our  mission  by  the  intervention  of  issues  with 
political  implications  which  can  only  tend  to  di- 
vide us  and  distract  us  from  our  determination 
to  work  vigorously  together  today,  right  now,  for 
a  common  assault  against  the  enemy  of  all 
mankind. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  view,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  support  for  disarmament  and  it  is  not 
a  question  of  what  we  might  possibly  do  tomor- 
row, but  it  is  a  question  of  what  we  must  do  today. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  takes  the 
position  that  the  13th  World  Health  Assembly 
is  here  presented  with  an  issue  which  has  political 
implications  that  should  not  be  raised  in  WHO. 
Fellow  delegates,  I  respectfully  request  your  sup- 
port for  this  resolution  for  we  must  not  permit 
the  technical  character  and  the  high  competency 
of  WHO  to  be  challenged  or  compromised.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

International  Labor  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  31 
(press  release  294)  that  the  President  had  desig- 
nated the  following  persons  as  the  principal  U.S. 
delegates  to  the  44th  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva 
June  1-23 : 


Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Delegates 

George  C.  Lodge,  chairman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 

International  Affairs 
Horace   E.    Henderson,    Deputy   Assistant    Secretary  of 

State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 

Substitute  Delegate 

Allen  E.  De  Long,   Special  Assistant  to  the   Secretary, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

Cola  G.  Parker,  Director,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Neenan. 
Wis. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 
Delegate 

Rudolph   Faupl,    International   Representative,   Interna' 
tional  Association  of  Machinists,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  session  will  consider,  among  other  things 
workers'  housing,  protection  of  workers  againsl 
ionizing  radiation,  improvement  of  standards  oi 
living  and  working  conditions  among  rural  work 
ers,  and  reduction  of  hours  of  work. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  * 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  28  April  1960  From  the  Representative  o; 
Tunisia  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  Concerning  French  Actions  in  Algeria.  S/4307 
April  28,  1960.     2  pp. 

Letter  Dated  2  May  1960  From  the  Permanent  Repre 
sentative  of  France  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  Concerning  the  Algerian-Tunisian  Frontier 
S/4309.     May  3, 1960.     3  pp. 

Cable  Dated  18  May  1960  From  the  Minister  for  Foreigi 
Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Ad 
dressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  With  i 
Copy  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
S/4314.     May  18, 1960.     1  p. 

Cable  Dated  19  May  1960  From  the  Minister  for  Foreigi 
Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Ad 
dressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  Trans 
mitting  an  Explanatory  Memorandum  in  Amplificatioi 
of  His  Cable  Dated  18  May  1960  (S/4314).  S/4315 
May  19,  1960.     5  pp. 

Cable  Dated  19  May  1960  From  the  Minister  for  Foreigi 
Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Ad 
dressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  Trans 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  State 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Unl 
versity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Othe: 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  maybi 
consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  Unitec 
States. 
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mitting  an  Explanatory  Memorandum  in  Amplification 
of  His  Cable  Dated  IS  May  1960  (S/4314).  S/4315/- 
Corr.  1.    May  20,  1960.     1  p. 

Letter  Dated  20  May  1960  From  the  Permanent  Represent- 
ative of  India  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.     S/4317.     May  20, 1960.     2  pp. 

Cable  Dated  20  May  1960  From  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Togo  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations.    S/4318.    May  21,  1960.    1  p. 

Letter  Dated  21  May  1960  From  the  Permanent  Represent- 
ative of  France  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.     S/4320.    May  23,  1960.    1  p. 

Letter  Dated  23  May  1960  From  the  Representatives  of 
Argentina,  Ceylon,  Ecuador  and  Tunisia  Addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council.  S/4323.  May  23, 
1960.    2  pp.  ' 

Letter  Dated  24  May  1960  From  the  Permanent  Represent- 
ative of  Tunisia  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.     S/4324.    May  24,  1960.     1  p. 

Letter  Dated  27  May  1960  From  the  Permanent  Represent- 
ative of  India  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/4327.    May  26,  1960.    4  pp. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Antarctica 

The  Antarctic  Treaty.     Signed  at  Washington  December 

1,  1959.1 
'  Ratification  deposited:   United  Kingdom,  May  31,  1960. 

iviation 

nternational  air  services  transit  agreement.     Done  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8,  1945.    59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:   Kuwait,  June  17,  1960. 

ultural  Relations 

agreement  for  facilitating  the  international  circulation  of 
i  visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an  educational,  scien- 
,  tific,  and  cultural  character,  and  protocol.  Done  at  Lake 
i  Success  July  15,  1949.  Entered  into  force  August  12, 
,  1954.2 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  Mav  26, 
1960. 
'.  Accession  deposited:  Ghana,  March  22, 1960. 

aw  of  the  Sea 

onvention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone. 

Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 1958.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  May  26. 

1960. 
onvention  on  the  high  seas.    Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 

1958.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  May  26, 

1960. 
(onvention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources 
!  of  the  high  seas.    Done  at  Geneva  April  29,  1958.1 

I '  Not  in  force. 

; '  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  with  an 

understanding:  May  26,  1960. 
Convention  on  the  continental  shelf.     Done  at  Geneva 
April  29, 1958.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  Mav  26 

1960. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 

Agreement  providing  a  grant  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  sub-critical  assembly  for  the  Aeronautical  Institute  of 
Technology.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  October  20,  1959,  and  February  27,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  February  27,  1960. 

Denmark 

Interpretation  of  paragraph  4.a.(4)  of  the  agreement  of 
April  12, 1960,  relating  to  a  weapons  production  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Copenhagen  May  11 
and  18, 1960.    Entered  into  force  May  18,  1960. 

Honduras 

Agreement  continuing  in  force  and  amending  the  agree- 
ments of  March  6,  1950,  establishing  a  United  States 
Air  Force  mission  and  a  United  States  Army  mission  to 
Honduras  (TIAS  2040  and  2041) .  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Tegucigalpa  April  22  and  May  20,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  May  20, 1960. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  extending  area  of  civil  air  terminal,  at  United 
States  Kindley  Air  Force  Base  in  Bermuda,  designated 
in  agreement  of  March  23  and  April  25,  1951  (TIAS 
2282).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
May  25,  1960.    Entered  into  force  May  25,  1960. 

General  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in  respect  of 
the  territories  for  the  international  relations  of  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  responsible. 
Signed  at  London  July  13,  1951.  Entered  into  force 
July  13, 1951  (TIAS  2281). 

Notification  by  United  Kingdom  of  application  to:  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  April  8, 1960. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


A  Tribute  to  Americans 
Serving  Overseas 

Remarks  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon 1 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  you  pay  me 
today,  and  I  want  to  thank  all  the  members  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  Jersey,  which  is 
such  a  vital  force  in  the  growth  of  this  dynamic 

1  Made  before  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Newark,  N.J.,  on  June  3  (press  release  295  dated  June  2). 
Mr.  Dillon  received  an  award  as  the  "outstanding  citizen 
of  New  Jersey,  1959." 
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and  prospering  State— the  State  that  I  am  proud 
to  call  home. 

This  award  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  But  I 
feel  that  it  rightfully  belongs  to  the  400  men  and 
women  from  New  Jersey  who  serve  abroad  with 
the  3  agencies  most  directly  concerned  with  our 
country's  international  relations:  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  For  they  are  truly 
"outstanding  citizens  of  New  Jersey" — in  this  or 
in  any  other  year.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  them. 

Regrettably  these  dedicated  men  and  women 
are  too  little  known  to  most  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans. Their  lives  are  spent  for  the  most  part  in 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth — often  under  condi- 
tions of  personal  hardship  and  even  danger — 
with  only  occasional  assignments  in  Washington 
and  brief,  irregular  periods  of  leave  here  at  home. 
They  represent  a  typical  cross  section  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  State.  They  are  talented,  hard- 
working, straightforward  Americans  whose  only 
difference  from  the  rest  of  our  population  is  that 
their  jobs  require  them  to  spend  their  time  over- 
seas representing  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  on  the  job  in  scores  of  coun- 
tries— and  it's  a  24-hour  job,  too. 

These  overseas  Americans  are  in  a  very  real 
sense  your  official  "eyes,  ears,  and  hands"  abroad. 
They  are,  in  fact,  your  first  line  of  defense  in 
peacetime.  If  they  have  any  request  of  their  fel- 
low Americans  at  home,  it  is  for  the  moral  support 
and  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  coupled  with 
a  minimum  of  recognition  for  their  efforts  in  wag- 
ing peace  and  defending  freedom  in  distant  lands. 
I  should  like  to  think  that  this  award  consti- 
tutes just  such  recognition.  For  they  merit  your 
full  support  and  admiration.  I  accept  it  gladly 
on  their  behalf. 

For  my  part,  I  can  only  repeat:  Thank  you. 
Thank  you  most  sincerely. 


Consulate  at  Izmir,  Turkey 
Raised  to  Consulate  General 

Press  release  292  dated  May  31 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  31  that 
the  American  consulate  at  Izmir,  Turkey,  will  be  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  consulate  general  effective  June  1,  1960. 
Kenneth  A.  Byrns  will  serve  as  consul  general  and 
principal  officer. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Pub.  6945.  In- 
ternational Organization  and  Conference  Series  9.  263i 
pp.  $1.00. 

This  report,  covering  fiscal  year  1959,  is  the  12th  annual 
report  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  on  the 
administi-ation  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Strengthening  Friendship  and  Trust  Among  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  Pub.  6974.  Inter-American  Series  59.  22 
pp.  20c*.  ! 

A  record  of  President  Eisenhower's  visit  in  February  and 
March  1960  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay.1 
which  includes  texts  of  addresses  and  joint  statements 
made  in  the  individual  countries  and  the  text  of  the  Pres- 
ident's report  to  the  Nation  upon  his  return. 

Economic  Assistance  to  Bolivia.  TIAS  4395.  3  pp.  5tf 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Bolivia,  amending  agreement  of  November  6,  1953.  Ex-; 
change  of  notes — Signed  at  La  Paz  August  24  and  Novem- 
ber 11,  1959.    Entered  into  force  November  11,  1959. 

Radio   Communications   Between   Amateur  Stations  oi 
Behalf  of  Third  Parties.    TIAS  4399.    4  pp.     5c*. 
Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  anc 
Haiti.    Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  Jan- 
uary 4  and  6,  1960.    Entered  into  force  February  5, 1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4401.  8  pp 
lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Is- 
rael. Signed  at  Washington  January  7,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  January  7,  1960.    With  agreed  minute. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4403.  7  pp 
10#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc 
Greece.  Signed  at  Athens  January  7, 1960.  Entered  int< 
force  January  7, 1960.     With  notes. 

Whaling— Amendments  to  the  Schedule  to  the  Interna 
tional  Whaling  Convention  signed  at  Washington  on  De 
cember  2,  1946.  TIAS  4404.  5  pp.  5c*. 
Adopted  at  the  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  Internationa 
Whaling  Commission,  London,  June  22-July  1,  1959.  En 
tered  into  force  October  4,  1959,  and  January  3,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4406.  5  pp.  54 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Uruguay,  supplementing  agreement  of  February  20,  1959 
as  supplemented.  Signed  at  Montevideo  January  13, 1960 
Entered  into  force  January  13, 1960. 

Annual  and  Progressive  Reduction  in  Japanese  Expen 
ditures  Under  Article  XXV  2(b)  of  the  Administrativ 

Agreement  of  February  28,  1952.  TIAS  4408.  8  pp.  10? 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  am 
Japan,  amending  agreement  of  April  6,  1959.  Exchang 
of  notes— Signed  at  Tokyo  January  8,  1960.  Entered  int 
force  January  8,  1960. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  IViay  30  June  5 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D  C 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  30  which  appear  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  277  of  May  23 
282  of  May  26,  and  288  of  May  27. 

No.      Date  Subject 

291  5/30     SEATO  delegation  (rewrite). 

292  5/31     Izmir  consulate  elevated  to  consulate 

general. 

293  5/31     Visit    of    Prime    Minister    of    Canada 

(rewrite). 

294  5/31     ILO  delegation  (rewrite). 

295  6/2       Dillon:     Advertising     Club     of     New 

Jersey. 

296  6/2       Message  of  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 

on  tidal-wave  destruction. 

297  6/2      Aviation  talks  with  Philippines. 
*298     6/3       Cultural  exchange  (Peru). 
*299     6/3       Cultural  exchange  (Uruguay) 

t300     6/3      Dillon:    "The   Challenge  of  Overseas 
Service." 

301  6/3       Ivan  White:    "The  Challenge  of  Our 

Times." 

302  6/3      Herter:    welcome   to   Prime   Minister 

Diefenbaker. 
*303     6/4       Visit  of  Nippon  Maru. 

304  0/4       U.S.  aide  memoire  to  Cuba. 

305  6/4       Herter:     statement     on     Khrushchev 

allegations. 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  on  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected  press 
releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Department, 
and  statements  and  addresses  made 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  officers  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  special  articles  on 
various  phases  of  international  affairs 
and  the  functions  of  the  Department. 
Information  is  included  concerning 
treaties  and  international  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  general 
international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  leg- 
islative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


The  University  and  the  World  Community 


Address  by  Secretary  Herter  ' 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  today  and  a 
pleasure  to  share  in  this  ancient  ritual.  The 
sjowns  and  hoods  we  wear  remind  us  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  university  tradition  and  the  legacy 
)f  faith  as  well  as  knowledge  on  which  it  draws. 
We  are  made  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  life 
)f  this  university  to  the  city,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.  You  are  part  of  that  "republic  of  leani- 
ng" which  knows  no  frontiers  and  which  in  our 
imes  is  perhaps  more  vital  than  ever  before  in 
ustory  if  the  barriers  which  separate  peoples  are 
o  be  broken  down  and  man  is  to  measure  up  to 
he  potentialities  and  opportunities  of  our  un- 
mralleled  era. 

>ur  Changing  World 

We  now  live,  together  with  all  peoples,  in  a 
elatively  small  world,  the  dimensions  of  which 
,re  further  rapidly  shrinking.  This  fact  has  al- 
ready completely  revolutionized  the  relations  be- 
ween  man  and  man,  between  different  societies, 
tations,  and  continents.  Our  world  is  a  neighbor- 
hood. Science  has  wrought  wonders  which  tend 
o  create  the  physical,  the  technical  basis  for  a 
rorld  community.  The  material  foundation  of 
(uch  a  community  lies  ready  to  our  hands;  it 
xists  in  rudimentary  form. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  confronted  today  by  new  and 
hallenging  frontiers,  not  between  men  and  na- 
ions  but  frontiers  surrounding  us  all,  as  indi- 
lduals,  beckoning  us  on  to  new  endeavors  and 
^ncerted  efforts.  You  of  the  community  of  learn- 
ing bear  a  special  responsibility,  that  our  common 
ultural  heritage  be  preserved  and  made  pertinent 
jnd  applicable  to  the  great  tasks  that  challenge 
js  on  many  fronts.    For  we  are  truly  engaged  in  a 

:  'Made  at  commencement  exercises  at  the  University  of 
.ittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  June  8  (press  release  309 
^ted  June  7).  Secretary  Herter  was  awarded  an  honor- 
|T  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
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contest  of  which  the  stakes  and  the  outcome  are 
the  fate  of  our  culture  and  our  civilization. 

Let  us  be  clear  in  our  minds  about  what  has 
been  happening.  Many  of  us  here  can  recall  the 
days  when  most  of  our  world  seemed  far  away 
from  us— rather  unreal,  in  fact.  Our  people,  in 
town  and  country,  were  preoccupied  with  local  and 
personal— or  at  the  most,  national— affairs. 
Europe  and  Asia  were  far  away.  So  was  Latin 
America.  Africa  was  a  great  unknown.  News- 
papers recorded  little  of  world  events,  usually  only 
at  a  time  of  disaster  or  war. 

Now  these  times  are  gone  beyond  recall.  We 
would  not  call  them  back  if  we  could.  We  live  in 
a  new  and  utterly  different  kind  of  world. 

It  is  a  startling  thought  that  it  now  has  become 
possible,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world  to  live  together.  '  The  so- 
called  "backward"  peoples  can  now  begin  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  our  modern  civilization.  The  tech- 
niques are  available  whereby  all  members  of  the 
human  race  can  be  well  fed  and  clothed  and 
housed.  We  seem  on  the  verge  of  conquest  of  the 
abysmal  poverty  and  disease  and  misery  that  have 
long  been  the  lot  of  most  of  mankind.  The  basic 
and  central  reality  is  the  essentially  political  fact 
that  all  nations  now  must  live  together  and  that 
a  community  of  interests  must  come  into  existence. 

Open  and  Closed  Societies 

This  poses  one  of  the  great  issues  of  our  times, 
the  conflict  between  the  concepts  of  open  and 
closed  societies.  In  America  we  have  aspired  to 
an  open  society  and  have  sought  increasingly  to 
realize  it  in  our  world  relationships.  In  such  a 
society  there  is  an  absence  of  needless  and  artificial 
barriers  and  a  cross- fertilization  and  free  compe- 
tition of  ideas.  This  is  a  fundamental  aspect  of 
our  tradition  and  heritage,  of  our  national  style. 
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In  general  this  concept  is  shared  and  exemplified 
in  the  other  countries  of  the  free  world,  where 
there  is  freedom  of  communication,  of  expression, 
of  travel,  and  of  initiative. 

The  other  concept,  that  of  a  closed  society,  still 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  world  even  though 
it  is  gradually  being  modified  by  the  influx  and 
pressure  of  modern  forces  and  ideas.  In  such 
societies  men  must  live  largely  separate  and  se- 
cluded from  their  fellow  men  elsewhere,  bound 
by  tradition  and  often  superstition,  subservient  to 
governments  and  institutions  over  which  they  have 
little  control.  Their  thoughts  are  patterned  after 
the  concepts  and  ideologies  imposed  upon  them 
from  above. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  resolve  the  central  political 
problem  of  our  times  so  long  as  closed  societies  of 
repressed  and  unfree  peoples  exist.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  all  peoples  are  being  pulled 
more  and  more  into  the  course  of  world  history. 
Hermit  nations  are  an  anachronism.  There  is  no 
room  for  unfree  nations,  whether  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  human  despots  or  to  the  tyranny  of 
false  and  outworn  systems  and  ideas.  Our  world 
can  never  become  a  true  community  so  long  as  a 
part  of  its  peoples  remain  shut  off  from  the  main 
currents  of  history. 

One  reason  why  a  closed  society  is  a  danger  to 
our  world  community  is  that  it  harbors  secrecy ;  it 
cherishes  estrangement  from  and  hostility  toward 
the  outside  world.  In  states  so  dominated  conceal- 
ment becomes  a  fetish.  Such  states  instill  fears  of 
other  nations  in  their  peoples.  Excessive  secrecy 
is  regarded  as  a  great  military  asset,  the  equivalent 
of  so  many  divisions  or  missiles. 

I  believe  it  is  this  same  fetish  of  secrecy  that 
obstructs  progress  toward  arms  control.  The 
Soviets  profess  to  want  disarmament,  but  their 
obsession  with  secrecy  has  made  them  unwilling 
to  accept  the  type  of  inspection  arrangements 
which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  safe 
and  acceptable  system  of  controlled  disarmament. 
It  is  even  more  true  now  than  when  it  was  stated 
by  President  Eisenhower  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  1958  that : 2 

The  nature  of  today's  weapons,  the  nature  of 
modern  communications,  and  the  widening  circle  of  new 
nations  make  it  plain  that  we  must,  in  the  end,  be  a 
world  community  of  open  societies.  ...  the  concept  of 
the  open  society  is  the  ultimate  key  to  a  system  of  arms 
control  we  all  can  trust. 


2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1, 1958,  p.  337. 
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Relations  With  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  important  thing  is  to  face  our  tasks  of  the 
future  in  a  constructive  frame  of  mind.  Mutual 
recriminations  about  past  actions  are  futile.  Nor 
is  it  helpful  to  try  to  define  our  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  as  either  "hard"  or  "soft,"  nor  to 
depict  the  international  conflict  in  colors  of  black 
and  white.  Our  posture  should  be  calm,  resolute, 
and  vigilant,  at  the  same  time  that  we  explore 
every  available  opportunity  to  move  our  relation- 
ships on  to  a  more  hopeful  plane  of  increased 
understanding  and  mutual  cooperation. 

International  Exchange  Programs 

Eeturning  to  our  main  political  problem,  that 
of  creating  the  reality  of  a  world  of  peoples  living 
together  and  through  their  relationships  building 
the  foundations  of  a  true  world  community,  1 
would  refer  to  the  special  significance  in  this  con: 
nection  of  our  exchange  program.  This  process 
of  exchange  was  well  called  by  the  late  Secretary 
Dulles  "a  curative  and  creative  force  in  world 
affairs."  It  fosters  human  contacts,  serving  as  a 
catalytic  agent,  strengthening  bonds  between 
friends,  diminishing  the  gulf  between  antagonists, 
These  contacts  are  of  almost  every  conceivablt 
kind — social,  business,  labor,  cultural,  educational 
scientific,  athletic,  diplomatic,  even  political. 

Much  of  this  program  relates  to  what  might  be 
called  cultural  and  educational  exchanges  in  the 
literal  sense.  It  involves  mainly  students  and 
scholars.  It  plants  many  seeds  of  intellectual 
growth  which  are  bound  to  ripen  and  bear  fruit 
to  the  benefit  of  both  countries  concerned. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  exchange  of  spe- 
cialists in  various  fields  of  useful  endeavor— agri- 
cultural, industrial,  technical,  military,  athletic 
Artists  and  entertainers  communicate  not  mere!) 
their  talents  but  increased  understanding  of  anc 
respect  for  the  genius  of  the  nation  they  represent 

All  this  is  to  the  good.  But  I  would  especially 
emphasize  that  this  program  is  and  should  be,  t( 
a  large  extent,  political  in  the  best  sense.  Th( 
leader  exchange  program  is  designed  to  fill  thi.' 
need.  This  is  so  because  it  brings  about  the  mutua 
interchange  of  persons  who  are,  or  are  destinec 
to  be,  leaders  and  persons  of  distinction  in  then 
respective  countries.  These  are  people  of  promi- 
nence  or  promise  in  political,  governmental,  busi| 
ness,  and  labor  activities.  Each  year  this  prograir 
brings  to  our  shores  key  personalities  of  othei 
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nations.  We  exhibit  to  them  America  as  it  is— not 
a  glamorized  picture  fixed  up  by  propagandists, 
nor  yet  the  sordid  version  so  often  propagated 
abroad  by  certain  of  our  "realistic"  school  of 
writers. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  special  progress  we 
have  made  in  recent  years  in  what  are  called  East- 
West  exchanges  or,  more  properly,  exchanges  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  You  know 
that  these  have  been  at  many  levels  and  of  diverse 
types. 

?ole  of  the  Universities 

Surely  no  institutions  are  better  fitted  than  our 
miversities  to  advance  these  purposes.  Their  role 
n  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  is  too 
)bvious  to  require  elaboration.  Let  me  stress,  how- 
wer,  their  role  in  our  progress  toward  a  world 
>f  open  societies  as  the  basis  of  world  community 
nd  in  contributing  to  the  exchange  of  ideas  among 
>eoples  out  of  which  eventually  may  emerge  a 
ense  of  community  and  a  consensus  about  those 
hings  on  which  the  very  survival  of  our  civiliza- 
ion  depends. 

he  University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  caught  the 
ision  of  this  new  horizon.  We  in  the  Department 
f  State  fully  appreciate  what  you  have  done  in 
'wious  ways. 

You  have  a  long  record  of  active  interest  and 
irticipation  in  the  international  exchange  idea. 
y  creating  the  Office  of  Cultural  and  Educa- 
onal  Exchange  you  have  added  a  new  dimension 
>  the  intellectual  life  of  the  university.     In  fact, 
jittsburgh  has  shown  an  increasing  awareness  of 
ir  nation's  responsibility  to  assist  other  peoples 
id  to  learn  from  other  cultures  and  has  made 
is  the  basis  of  its  programs  to  a  degree  found  in 
iy  few  American  universities. 
You  have  made  great  advances  in  affiliation  with 
■reign  universities,  in  the  number  of  foreign  stu- 
nts and  faculty  members,  in  new  and  varied 
]  ograms  of  study  in  international  affairs,  and  in 
fa  growing  number  of  Pittsburgh  faculty  mem- 
lb  and  students  who  study  abroad. 
'Moreover,  your  university  has  not  confined  its 
lierest  to  the  campus  but  has  enlisted  the  support 
Jthe  entire  community  through  the  Pittsburgh 
duncil  for  International  Visitors.    The  modern 
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contributions  of  many  nationalities  and  is  a  strik- 
ing example  to  the  world  of  the  benefits  born  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  friendly  exchange. 

You  have  organized  the  Intercollegiate  Re- 
gional Council  for  International  Educational  Ex- 
change, together  with  affiliated  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  a  five-state  area,  thus  pooling  the  great 
intellectual  and  cultural  resources  of  the  region 
for  exchange  activities. 

In  addition,  your  Chancellor  [Edward  H. 
Litchfield]  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  exchange  of  leaders  program  through  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Institute. 

These  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation. I  bring  to  you  from  the  Department 
of  State  my  warmest  congratulations  and 
appreciation. 

What  you  have  accomplished  moves  me  to  make 
certain  comments  and  suggestions. 

First,  I  should  like  to  repeat  and  emphasize 
what  I  have  indicated  throughout  my  address; 
namely,  that  a  cultural  exchange  program  in  the 
broadest  sense  is  of  vital  importance  in  our  whole 
foreign  policy  in  the  swiftly  changing  and  dy- 
namic world  in  which  we  live.  Whatever  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  political,  economic,  and 
military  programs,  we  must  always  remember  that 
what  touches  men's  minds  and  influences  their 
thinking  is  perhaps  the  most  determining  factor 
of  all  in  shaping  historic  events  and  the  course  of 
civilization. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  so  far  as  possible,  attach  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  educational  exchange 
program,  in  their  planning  and  in  their  budgeting 
and  staffing,  for  it  is  an  integral  part  of  their 
responsibilities  and  activities. 

Third,  I  would  appeal  to  industrial,  labor,  and 
private  organizations  generally  to  make  system- 
atic efforts  to  contribute  to  such  an  exchange  pro- 
gram within  the  range  of  their  special  interests 
and  capacities. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  give  increasing  emphasis  to  the  exchange 
program  as  one  of  the  essential  components  of  a 
sound  foreign  policy. 

Conclusion 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  to  our  long-term 
goals  as  a  nation.    Aware  as  we  must  continue 
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precautions  to  deal  with  it,  we  must  never  be  so 
preoccupied  with  the  Soviet  challenge  as  to  for- 
get our  own  constructive  purposes.  We  have  our 
vision  of  the  future.  We  must  press  forward 
toward  the  new  horizon.  The  values  of  our  cul- 
ture are  not  ours  alone.  They  are  a  heritage 
which  we  must  seek  to  conserve  and  pass  on  to 
coming  generations. 

A  new  world  is  dawning — a  world,  we  trust, 
swept  by  the  winds  of  freedom,  in  which  free- 
dom's message  and  rewards  may  be  shared  by 
the  newly  emerging  nations,  in  which  a  true  world 
community  will  come  into  being  resting  on  the 
rule  of  law  and  not  of  force. 

The  cause  of  civilization  is  not  the  selfish  in- 
terest of  any  one  nation.  The  universities  are 
uniquely  fitted,  intellectually  and  philosophically, 
to  interpret  this  new  world  to  us  and  to  our 
friends  in  other  lands.  It  is  the  common  task  of 
all  of  us— educators  and  scholars,  scientists  and 
religious  leaders,  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and 
all  those  groups  which  make  up  our  free  and  open 
society— to  find  ways,  together  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  work  with  people  in  other  countries  so 
that  we  may  all  move  forward  together,  building 
better  societies  and  strengthening  gradually  the 
foundations  of  a  true  world  community. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ethiopia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ethiopia, 
Mikael  Imru,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  June  8.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  312  dated 
June  8. 

Guatemala 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Guatemala, 
Carlos  Ale j  os,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  June  8.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  310  dated 
June  8. 

Korea 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Korea, 
Chong    Il-kwon,    presented    his    credentials    to 


President  Eisenhower  on  June  8.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  311  dated 
June  8. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Note 
on  Disarmament 

Press  release  308  dated  June  7 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  by  th 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Min 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  June  7. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  Americs 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For. 
eign  Affairs  of  the  USSR  and  has  the  honor,  upoi 
instruction  of  its  Government,  to  communicate  th 
f  ollowing : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
ica  will  give  most  careful  and  serious  study  to  th 
disarmament  proposals  transmitted  by  the  lette 
of  June  2  x  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  a 
Ministers  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

The  United  States  agrees  that  the  proper  plac 
for  detailed  examination  of  this  proposal  is  th 
Ten  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  which  r( 
sumes  on  June  7  in  Geneva.  It  is  the  hope  of  th 
United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  give  th 
same  careful  and  constructive  attention  to  th 
Western  plan  of  March  16.2 

The  United  States  believes  that  progress  in  di: 
armament  is  of  overwhelming  importance  to  tl 
future  security  of  all  countries  and  that  effor 
must  be  redoubled  to  find  ways  to  make  a  start  c 
the  control  and  balanced,  reduction  of  armament 
The  U.S.  representative  in  Geneva  will  partic 
pate  in  the  negotiations  in  this  spirit. 


1  Not  printed.  The  Soviet  Government  on  June  2  ma. 
public  the  text  of  a  note  which  it  had  sent  to  all  Hea. 
of  Government  with  representatives  in  Moscow  and  hi 
also  sent  to  the  United  Nations  (U.N.  doc.  A/4374/Rev.  1 
The  note  contained  certain  revisions  of  the  Soviet  d 
armament  proposals  of  Sept.  18,  1959  (U.N.  doc.  A/421E 

2  For  text  of  a  working  paper  on  general  disarmame 
prepared  by  Canada,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdo 
and  the  United  States,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4, 1960,  p.  51 
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The  Challenge  of  Overseas  Service 


by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  '■ 


Thank  you  for  the  gracious  welcome  you  have 
xtended  to  all  of  us  who  are  being  honored 
oday  by  Williams  College.  For  some  time  I 
ave  been  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
tie  challenge  of  overseas  service.     I  can  think  of 

0  more  appropriate  setting  than  this  justly 
amed  cainpus,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  re- 
linder  of  the  five  students  who  met  for  prayer 

1  the  shelter  of  a  haystack  in  1806  and  dedicated 
ieir  lives  to  the  church  overseas.  Out  of  their 
edication  was  born  the  American  Board  of  For- 
gn  Missions,  under  whose  auspices  thousands  of 
merican  men  and  women  have  carried  the  mes- 
ige  of  America  to  other  peoples  while  serving 
ieir  God  and  their  country  in  far-distant  lands. 

It  is  for  me  a  very  special  pleasure  to  be  here, 
iid  in  talking  to  you  this  afternoon  I  claim  a 
>ecial  dispensation.  For  your  distinguished 
resident,  Jim  Baxter,  was  my  faculty  tutor  at 
arvard  some  30  years  ago  and  so  must  bear  a 
easure  of  responsibility  for  me  and  for  what  I 
ive  to  say. 

i  Looking  back  I  am  struck  by  the  profound 
ianges  that  have  radically  reshaped  the  world 
'er  the  past  30  years : 

First,  the  transformation  of  the  United  States 
lorn  a  relatively  isolated  nation  to  an  active  par- 
nipant  in  every  sphere  of  international  life  as 
i  eader  of  the  free  world. 
[Second,  the  enormous  growth  of  the  Soviet 

lion  as  a  military  and  industrial  force,  the  pas- 
*'?e  of  Eastern  Europe  into  the  Communist  orbit, 
J4  the  emergence  of  Communist  China  as  a 
)|  tential  world  power  center. 

i  Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  Williams 
(lege,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  on  June  5  (press  release 
9f  dated  June  3).  Mr.  Dillon  was  awarded  an  hon- 
c;  ry  degree. 
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Finally,  the  collapse  of  colonialism,  which  is 
now  clearly  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  nationhood  by  scores  of  new  countries, 
whose  leaders  are  struggling  desperately  to  give 
independence  real  meaning  by  enriching  the  tra- 
ditionally barren  lives  of  their  impoverished 
peoples.  The  full  impact  of  this  socioeconomic 
revolution  is  most  dramatically  evident  in  Africa, 
where  but  4  nations  existed  30  years  ago— and 
where  there  soon  may  be  29. 

Demands  of  Today's  World 

These  sweeping  changes,  accompanied  by  in- 
creasingly rapid  communications,  the  fateful  re- 
lease of  nuclear  energy,  and  man's  adventurous 
probing  into  space,  have  fashioned  a  world  which 
simply  didn't  exist  when  my  generation  was 
graduating  from  college.  Today's  shrinking  uni- 
verse, the  inextricably  interdependent  world  into 
which  you  are  graduating,  makes  demands  upon 
us  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  that  were  undreamt 
of  30  years  ago.  If  we  are  to  meet  today's  press- 
ing demands  and  respond  to  the  formidable  chal- 
lenges of  the  coming  30  years,  we  must  enlist  every 
resource— human,  material,  intellectual,  and  spir- 
itual— at  our  command. 

On  the  home  front  we  must  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses against  possible  aggression.  We  must  ex- 
pand our  educational  opportunities  to  enable  our 
citizens  to  lead  more  fruitful,  more  purposeful 
lives.  Special  priority  must  be  given  to  accelerat- 
ing the  growth  of  our  economy  along  sound,  pro- 
ductive lines.  Unless  we  do  so,  there  can  be  no 
assurance  that  the  future  will  bring  increasing 
opportunities  for  our  people.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  assurance  that  we  as  a  nation  can  sustain  our 
capacity  to  meet  our  international  obligations,  to 
counter  the  Communist  threat,  or  to  project  to  the 
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newly  developing  lands  the  image  of  our  system 
of  free  institutions  as  one  worthy  of  emulation  in 
the  struggle  for  nationhood.  We  must  clarify  our 
national  goals  and  promote  better  understanding 
by  all  our  citizens  of  the  policies  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  fulfill  them.  This  is  especially  true  in 
international  affairs,  which  are  now  the  concern 
of  every  American. 

On  all  fronts  we  must  reinforce  the  free  world's 
system  of  collective  security  so  that  we  and  our 
allies  can  withstand  the  mounting  pressures  of 
Communist  imperialism.  In  particular,  we  must 
continue  to  provide  military  equipment  and  train- 
ing to  nations  on  the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
empire.  For  without  our  help  many  of  them  can- 
not support  the  defense  establishments  they  ur- 
gently require  to  insure  internal  security  and  to 
discourage  aggression  from  without. 

We  and  our  stronger  allies  must  exert  ourselves 
to  speed  the  growth  of  the  newly  developing  lands. 
These  are  the  areas  where  most  of  mankind  lives 
and  where  the  future  course  of  history  will  ulti- 
mately be  decided.  The  Communists  are  making 
massive  efforts,  through  trade,  aid,  and  propa- 
ganda, to  persuade  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
that  communism  offers  them  their  only  hope  of 
rapid  progress.  But  even  if  the  Communist  lead- 
ers were  to  suddenly  renounce  their  expansionist 
ambitions  and  cease  their  efforts  to  penetrate  and 
capture  the  developing  nations,  the  need  for  us  to 
help  these  peoples  achieve  a  better  life  would  still 
exist,  For  our  free  way  of  life  and  our  prosperity 
simply  cannot  survive  in  a  sea  of  hopeless  poverty. 
The  peoples  of  the  newly  developing  areas  must  be 
given  reasonable  hope  that  the  well-being  we  now 
enjoy  can  eventually  be  theirs  to  enjoy. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  achieve  rational  communication  with  the 
Communist  world,  no  matter  how  difficult  this 
may  be.  We  must  seize  any  opportunity  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  Communists  that  could  bring 
genuine  progress  toward  peace. 

The  immense  tasks  stretching  before  us  make 
heavy  demands  upon  the  talents,  training,  and 
good  sense  of  the  men  and  women  who  represent 
our  country  abroad.  For  the  human  factor  is  the 
overriding  factor  in  determining  whether  we  can 
meet  the  challenges  that  confront  us.  These  chal- 
lenges place  a  premium  on  qualified  people, 
whether  they  are  negotiating  with  the  Soviets,  ad- 
ministering foreign  aid,  telling  America's  story 
abroad,  or  serving  overseas  with  American  busi- 
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ness,  philanthropic  foundations,  or  church  mi 
sions.  We  have  irretrievably  committed  ourselve 
to  participation  in  international  activities.  N 
matter  how  admirable  our  intentions,  no  matte'i 
how  well  conceived  our  policies  and  program! 
their  success  in  the  final  analysis  depends  upol 
people.  Therefore  it  is  of  people  that  I  will  spea  i 
today. 

Responsibilities  of  Americans  Working  Overseas 

It  is  a  measure  of  our  present  involvement  i 
world  affairs  that  the  number  of  American  cit 
zens  representing  our  public  and  private  interest 
abroad  has  multiplied  to  more  than  a  million  ar 
a  half.  Of  this  total,  more  than  two-thirds  a 
members  or  employees  of  our  Armed  Forces  ai 
their  dependents.  The  rest  are  civilians  and  the% 
families.  Aside  from  students  and  teachers  stud'- 
ing  abroad,  American  civilians  actually  workii} 
overseas  number  roughly  100,000,  divided  abo! 
equally  among  businessmen,  missionaries,  ai. 
Government  employees. 

Even  though  their  backgrounds  and  workijj 
assignments  may  be  widely  separated,  these  oy<?i 
seas  Americans  share  a  common  responsibility 
The  very  fact  that  they  reside  in  another  count?! 
where  they  participate  in  the  daily  lives  and  ci 
ture  of  its  people,  inevitably  means  that  our  couj 
try  and  our  people  are  judged  by  their  individul 
competence  and  conduct. 

It  is  an  exacting  and,  at  times,  a  burdensome  i-J 
sponsibility.    If  these  overseas  Americans  are  ij 
help  project  a  positive  image  of  America  to  oth' 
peoples— as,  in  fact,  they  must— they  should  pel 
sess  far  more  than  purely  technical  or  profession!, 
skills.     They  should  have  a  knowledge  of  lod 
languages   and    an   informed   respect   for   lod 
customs.    They  should  be  able  to  participate  wit4 
out  ostentation  in  the  daily  life  of  the  country  d 
which  they  are  assigned.    They  should  know  J 
history,  institutions,  and  national  goals,  for  or' 
if  they  understand  other  peoples'  traditions  afl 
aspirations  can  they  help  to  bring  about  reciprocl 
understanding  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ame  • 
can  people.  J 

It  is  important  that  our  citizens  overseas  ke> 
constantly  abreast  of  international  developmen, 
since  their  service  abroad  involves  them  personal' 
in  international  affairs.  It  is  equally  import  al 
that  they  have  some  knowledge  of  Communt 
theory  and  tactics  because  they  are  in  the  f orefrct 
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of  the  epochal  competition  between  communism 
•and  freedom. 

Above  all,  I  hold  that  no  American  is  qualified 
:to  represent  the  United  States  abroad  unless  he 
:ihas  a  basic  knowledge  of  his  own  country's  history, 
culture,  and  institutions,  as  well  as  an  informed 
understanding  of  our  national  goals  and  aspira- 
tions. I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  fact  that 
an  American  working  abroad  is  the  United  States. 
His  assignment  carries  with  it  an  obligation  he 
cannot  escape.  Indeed,  it  is  an  obligation  that 
foreigners  will  not  permit  him  to  escape.  Our 
position  of  international  leadership  and  the  con- 
sequences which  our  actions  can  have  upon  other 
peoples  far  across  the  globe,  raise  compelling  ques- 
tions about  our  domestic  affairs,  our  international 
policies,  and  particularly  about  our  national  pur- 
poses. Other  peoples  are  eager  for  accurate  and 
informative  answers.  If  our  citizens  overseas  are 
..ncapable  of  answering  questions  such  as  these, 
(:hey  serve  us  poorly. 

.   Moreover,  our  overseas  citizens  must  be  on  the 

dert  to  counter  the  propaganda  of  Communists 

md  their  unwitting  dupes,  who  are  ready,  willing, 

^ind  sometimes  able  to  distort  the  true  image  of 

Dur  country. 

Despite  the  effective  work  of  our  United  States 
(Information  Agency  and  the  widespread  impact 
)f  our  news  services,  our  motion  pictures,  books, 
md  magazines,  nothing  can  substitute  for  person- 
s-person contact  and  discussion.  Such  person-to- 
)erson  dealings  are  especially  important  in  newly 
leveloping  lands,  where  channels  of  communica- 
tion are  limited  and  where  there  is  a  residue  of 
;esentment  against  former  colonial  powers  which 
sometimes  rubs  off  on  us  because  of  our  close  ties 
.vith  Western  Europe. 

The  pride  and  sensitivity  of  the  newly  emerging 
)eoples  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  remember 
hat  in  providing  them  with  military,  technical,  or 
financial  assistance  on  a  government-to-govern- 
nent  basis — or,  for  that  matter,  in  bringing  them 
he  benefits  of  American  business  and  other  pri- 
vate undertakings — the  manner  in  which  our  help 
H  extended  is  equally  as  important  as  the  aid  itself, 
.n  assisting  the  developing  peoples  we  must  never 
Attempt  to  impose  20th  century  institutions  upon 
l.n  oxcart  economy.  We  cannot  export  our  way  of 
life  intact.  We  can  only  help  to  adapt  some  of  its 
Inost  useful  features  to  meet  differing  foreign 
|ieeds  in  conformity  with  local  customs  and 
Iraditions. 


Historian  Arnold  Toynbee  has  properly  called 
technical  and  financial  assistance  "the  greatest  idea 
in  foreign  policy  to  emerge  from  the  Twentieth 
Century."  But  clumsily  or  unwisely  given,  it  can 
be  useless — or  worse.  Mindful  of  this,  we  in  Gov- 
ernment are  constantly  striving  to  improve  our 
foreign  aid  programs  and  to  recruit  and  retain  the 
best  qualified  people  to  operate  them.  Despite 
the  occasional  errors  which  are  inevitable  in  any 
new  endeavor,  an  honest,  overall  appraisal  of  our 
efforts  in  this  radically  new  approach  to  foreign 
relations  clearly  demonstrates  that  they  are  highly 
effective.  Credit  for  their  effectiveness  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  hard-working,  dedicated  Americans 
who  are  out  in  the  backlands  and  the  rice  paddies 
helping  less  fortunate  peoples  to  realize  their 
mounting  expectations  for  a  better  life. 

The  need  in  our  foreign  aid  programs  for  people 
with  talent  and  the  sort  of  sensitive  awareness  that 
leads  to  friendly  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  alien  cultures  underscores  the  need  for  out- 
standing people  in  all  of  our  international  activi- 
ties, public  and  private.  The  task  of  representing 
the  United  States  abroad  in  today's  highly  tech- 
nological world  presents  both  private  citizens  and 
those  in  government  with  challenges  that  mount  in 
complexity  with  each  day  that  passes. 

Our  representatives  are  confronted  with  prob- 
lems ranging  from  atomic  energy  to  sales  of  sur- 
plus American  farm  products,  from  educational 
exchange  to  the  intricacies  of  currency  stabiliza- 
tion, from  immigration  policies  to  nationalist 
sentiment  as  it  affects  private  investment.  They 
are  directing  huge  construction  projects,  healing 
the  sick,  and  introducing  modern  manufacturing 
and  marketing  methods. 

In  truth  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  problem — 
be  it  political,  economic,  scientific,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, or  spiritual — that  does  not  carry  with  it 
heavy  responsibilities  for  the  men  and  women  who 
represent  us  overseas. 

Training  for  Foreign  Service 

Educational  institutions  such  as  Williams  have 
a  vital  role  to  play  in  preparing  present  and  future 
generations  for  overseas  assignments,  whether  on 
government  service  or  with  private  business  and 
agencies.  Special  training  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  languages,  area  knowledge,  international 
politics,  and  in  American  history  and  institutions. 
Some  special  schools  and  courses  already  exist. 
But  many  more  are  needed. 
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Fortunately  the  need  for  intensive  training  is 
being  more  and  more  recognized  in  Washington. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  State  now  oper- 
ates a  Foreign  Service  Institute,  where  specialized 
facilities  are  available  for  the  indoctrination  of 
new  Foreign  Service  officers  going  overseas  and 
for  further  training  of  all  officers  at  later  stages  in 
their  careers.  Both  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  also  conduct  special  training  pro- 
grams. In  addition  our  Government  agencies 
make  good  use  of  the  highly  specialized  courses  of 
study  which  have  recently  become  available  at 
many  of  our  leading  universities. 

Private  American  business  and  other  groups 
are  also  recognizing  the  need  to  prepare  their 
representatives  for  work  abroad.  Many  of  them 
run  their  own  company  or  institutional  programs. 
Others  send  their  people  to  our  universities.  Re- 
cently, leading  executives  of  U.S.  companies  do- 
ing business  overseas  established  the  Business 
Council  for  International  Understanding,  which 
has  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  USIA.  This  program  fills  two 
closely  related  needs :  first,  to  send  overseas  indi- 
viduals who  are  better  prepared  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  their  assignments  for  their  companies; 
and,  second,  to  build  good  will  for  the  United 
States.  Although  it  has  been  in  operation  for 
less  than  a  year,  this  program  holds  out  great 
promise,  for  the  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  state  enterprise  that 
is  central  to  Communist  doctrine.  It  is  perforce 
the  very  best  advertisement  of  freedom  at  work. 


They  are  especially  needed  for  service  in  the 
newly  developing  lands,  where  political  leaders 
are  also  intellectual  leaders.  These  leaders  are 
almost  always  highly  educated  and  cultured  indi- 
viduals. They  respect  the  qualities  of  America's 
arts  and  literature,  as  well  as  our  scientific  and 
economic  achievements.  They  have  high  regard 
for  the  quality  of  excellence  in  every  field. 
Hence,  the  enduring  leadership  which  the  United 
States  must  provide  can  only  be  rooted  in  endur- 
ing excellence.  This  is  a  quality  which  we  must 
increasingly  export  through  our  overseas  repre- 
sentatives. We  can  best  do  this  by  recruiting 
young  men  and  women  for  foreign  service  who 
exemplify  our  finest  cultural,  intellectual,  and  i 
spiritual  heritage. 

Make  no  mistake :  It  is  outstanding  talent  that 
we  are  seeking.  The  service  of  our  country  de- 
mands nothing  less.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  of 
the  most  talented  among  you  will  consider  gov- 
ernment service  as  a  career.  You  will  not  become 
wealthy.  You  will  probably  never  make  the 
headlines.  You  may  experience  hardship  over- 
seas, even  danger.  But  you  will  find  warm  satis- 
faction in  carrying  the  human  spirit  of  the 
American  people  to  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  i 
live  in  peace  and  prosperity  as  members  of  the 
world  community.  Your  greatest  reward  will 
come  from  the  knowledge  that  you  in  some  way, 
large  or  small,  are  contributing  as  an  individual 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens and  of  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere. 


Making  Government  Service  a  Career 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  special  word  to 
today's  graduates  about  government  as  a  career. 

Our  efforts  to  strengthen  and  unify  the  free 
world,  our  attempts  to  increase  communication 
with  the  Communist  world,  depend  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  apparatus  of  American  diplomacy. 
The  effectiveness  of  our  diplomacy  depends,  in 
turn,  upon  the  people  who  wage  it.  Over  the 
years  we  have  been  fortunate  in  attracting  to 
foreign  service  men  and  women  who  measure  up 
to  their  exacting  responsibilities  admirably.  You 
can  well  be  proud  of  your  fellow  citizens  who 
represent  you  abroad.  But  our  increasing  inter- 
national obligations  call  for  more  and  more  of 
our  most  outstanding  young  citizens  to  make  gov- 
ernment a  career. 
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Nine  NATO  Countries  To  Participate 
in  Antisubmarine  Research  Center 


Press  release  314  dated  June  9 


The  Governments  of  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  have  completed  arrangements  for 
the  participation  of  these  countries  in  the  work  of 
the  S  ACL  ANT  [Supreme  Allied  Command,  At- 
lantic] Antisubmarine  Warfare  Research  Center 
at  La  Spezia,  Italy. 

The  S ACLANT  center  was  formally  established 
on  May  2,  1959.  Italy  has  provided  physical  fa- 
cilities for  the  center  at  the  La  Spezia  naval  base, 
and  the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  finance 
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he  initial  period  of  the  center's  operation  under 
he  mutual  weapons  development  program. 

The  mission  of  the  center  is  to  provide  technical 
dvice  and  assistance  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
aander,  Atlantic  and  other  NATO  commanders 
nd  to  the  cooperating  governments  in  the  field 
f  antisubmarine  warfare.  The  nine  NATO  na- 
ions  participating  in  the  work  of  the  center  will 
end  scientists  to  the  center  and  will  furnish  tech- 


nical information  which  the  team  of  scientists  will 
use  in  developing  new  techniques  of  antisubmarine 
weapons.  A  scientific  council,  composed  of  scien- 
tists appointed  by  the  participating  governments, 
a  representative  of  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  NATO,  and  the  SACLANT 
Deputy  for  the  center,  makes  recommendations, 
advises  on  programs,  and  examines  progress  made 
by  the  center. 


ntelligence  and  Research:  Sentinel  and  Scholar  in  Foreign  Relations 


by  Allan  Evans  and  R.  D.  Gatewood 


"The  fate  of  the  Nation  well  may  rest  on  accu- 
%te  and  complete  Intelligence  data  which  may 
krve  as  a  trustworthy  guide  for  top-level  govern- 
mental decisions  on  policy  and  action  in  a  troubled 
wrld,  where  so  many  forces  and  ideologies  xoork 
U  cross  purposes." 

These  grave  words  were  pronounced  by  the 
hoover  Commission  in  1955.  It  is  now  self-evi- 
ent  that  the  gathering  of  intelligence  data  is  vital 
)  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
ill  scope  of  intelligence  results  can  be  disclosed, 
I  course,  only  on  the  basis  of  the  "need  to  know." 
k  is  equally  true,  however,  that  in  democratic  so- 
ieties  the  public  needs  to  know  how  some  of  these 
I'sults  are  obtained,  particularly  the  ones  which 
;semble  many  of  those  facts  and  informed  opin- 
>ns  on  foreign  developments  which  have  been 
died  the  building  stones  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  continuous  task  of  quarrying  and  shaping 
lese  materials  in  the  Department  of  State  rests 
pimarily  with  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
|esearch  (INK).  This  bureau  also  represents 
.e  Department  in  the  manifold  activities  of  the 
intelligence  community,"  a  constellation  of  Gov- 
,nment  agencies  that  has  appeared  in  the  postwar 
Washington  firmament. 

jNo  single  definition  of  "intelligence"  has  so  far 
jet  with  universal  acceptance,  but  its  principal 
|  aracteristics  are  readily  apparent. 
1  First,  intelligence  is  a  resource  indispensable  to 


policymakers  in  reaching  their  decisions.  Though 
analogies  are  dangerous,  one  may  say  that  the  in- 
telligence officer  serves  the  policymaker  as  the  di- 
agnostician serves  the  surgeon,  who  relies  on 
judgments  of  the  practiced  evaluator  of  data — all 
the  more  because  the  data  are  usually  to  some  de- 
gree incomplete.  Ambassadors  and  other  rank- 
ing officers  abroad  are  usually  knowledgeable 
enough  to  be  their  own  intelligence  officers  when 
they  have  to  make  decisions ;  even  so,  they  often 
seek  expert  opinions  from  their  colleagues  and 
consult  intelligence  reports.  Like  other  policy- 
makers, they  receive  services  from  intelligence 
and  research  which  they  cannot  perform  for  them- 
selves because  of  lack  of  time  or  specialized 
knowledge. 

Second,  to  be  most  useful  intelligence  requires 
knowledge  (and  the  more  specific  the  better)  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  will  be  used.  Its  utility, 
therefore,  largely  depends  on  the  degree  of  coop- 
erative relationship  that  exists  between  intelli- 
gence officers  and  policymakers. 


•  Mr.  Evans  is  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research;  Mr.  Gatewood  is  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Resources  and 
Coordination. 
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Third,  intelligence  may  involve  research  into 
subjects  that  appear  remote  or  academic,  but  in 
fact  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  always  essen- 
tially timely  and  designed  for  current  needs.  For 
example,  INR  did  research  on  the  Constantinople 
Convention  of  1888  but  did  so  for  information  rel- 
evant to  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956.  The  systematic 
efforts  of  INR  to  compile  information  on  the  com- 
plex religious  structure  of  Lebanon  bore  fruit 
when  the  Lebanese  crisis  developed  in  1958.  Any 
attempt  to  start  such  a  compilation  at  that  time 
would  inevitably  have  been  too  late. 

Finally,  intelligence  is  both  a  process  that  in- 
volves numerous  stages  and  a  product  that  reflects 
different  degrees  of  refinement. 

As  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  has  said,  ade- 
quate intelligence  "constitutes  the  fundamental 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  risks  .  .  .  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources,  and  the  conduct  of  operations." 
The  logical  task  of  assessing  facts  in  order  to  de- 
termine a  course  of  action  is  familiar  enough,  but 
the  intelligence  process  warrants  some  elaboration. 

The  Process  and  the  Organization 

The  cycle  leading  to  the  production  of  intelli- 
gence has  three  main  parts:  collection,  distribu- 
tion, and  evaluation.  The  finished  product  is  then 
disseminated,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  This 
cycle  governs  the  organization  and  procedures  of 
every  intelligence  agency,  including  INR. 

The  present  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search is  the  former  Ambassador  to  Indonesia, 
Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Jr.,  who  ranks  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries.  His  primary  responsibility  is 
to  develop  a  program  of  positive  foreign  intelli- 
gence pertinent  to  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  policy.  For  those  who  wonder  what  "positive" 
intelligence  means,  it  may  be  identified  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  security  and  counterintelli- 
gence information  (acquired  by  Government 
agencies  other  than  INR)  which  "negates"  intelli- 
gence efforts  directed  against  the  United  States 
by  other  countries.  Information  of  the  negative 
type  has  its  own  high  value,  and  INR  maintains 
close  relations  with  producers  to  insure  that  it 
receives  an  adequate  supply  of  their  intelligence. 

The  bureau's  most  dramatic  responsibility  in- 
volves reporting  promptly  all  significant  items 
from  the  flow  of  new  intelligence  on  developments 
abroad  so  that  the  Department  may  be  warned  of 


any  need  for  action.  This  task  of  alerting  others 
extends  to  all  components  of  the  bureau,  starting 
at  the  top.  Every  working  day  (and  as  otherwise 
required)  the  Director,  briefed  by  his  staff  each 
morning,  provides  the  Secretary  of  State's  staff 
meetings  with  a  review  of  the  latest  events  upon 
which  intelligence  can  shed  special  light.  These 
briefing  items,  together  with  a  concise  assessment 
of  the  trends  they  indicate,  comprise  a  capsule 
form  of  current  intelligence,  regularly  supple- 
mented by  short  papers  on  matters  of  most  im-  i 
mediate  concern  to  the  Department. 

The  bureau's  program  as  a  whole,  however,  com- 
prises other  important  elements,  and  the  Director 
is  watchful  to  maintain  a  careful  balance  between 
the  efforts  devoted  to  these  immediate  problem? 
of  current  intelligence,  the  resources  assigned  to 
long-range  accumulation  of  essential  factual  data! 
("basic  intelligence"),  and  the  time  spent  upon 
the  projection  of  trends  into  the  future,  as  prac- 
ticed characteristically  in  "estimates." 

At  the  same  time  the  Director  represents  the 
Department  in  its  relations  on  intelligence  mat- 
ters with  other  agencies.  In  particular  he  is  the 
Department's  member  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board,  which  implements  intelligence  directives  oi 
the  National  Security  Council.  This  Board 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
includes  also  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  three  Armed  Services,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
National  Security  Agency.  As  the  embodiment 
of  the  intelligence  community  the  Board  deter- 
mines both  technical  rules  of  procedure  and  sub- 
stantive judgments  about  situations  abroad.  It  is 
advised  by  a  substantial  number  of  specialized 
joint  intelligence  committees  on  which  INR  officers 
represent  the  Department. 

Last  year  INR  was  reorganized  into  a  group 
of  eight  substantive  offices,  with  an  unchanged 
executive  staff  for  administrative  support.  This 
fragmentation  of  the  former  two  large  offices  oi 
the  bureau  is  designed  to  reduce  the  span  of  con- 
trol of  the  office  directors  so  as  to  permit  more 
specific  concentration  of  effort  and  more  detailed 
programing.  The  functions  of  the  offices  cor- 
respond naturally  to  the  elements  of  the  intelli- 
gence cycle;  but  the  different  components  of  the 
bureau  all  live  on  two-way  streets  in  which  there 
is  a  constant  interchange  of  opinions  and  guid- 
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ance  between  collectors,  analysts,  and  adminis- 
trators. Interchange  and  interdependence  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  healthy  intelligence 
organization — the  indispensable  preconditions  to 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  obtaining  and 
evaluating  intelligence. 

Collection  and  some  distribution  functions  are 
oerformed  by  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Resources 
md  Coordination  (IRC),  its  main  object  being  to 
nsure  that  end-users,  both  in  the  Department  and 
n  other  agencies  of  the  intelligence  community, 
vill  have  rapid  access  to  available  data.  IRC 
,icts  in  each  case,  of  course,  after  consultation  with 
)ther  interested  offices  of  the  bureau  and  f re- 
cently with  other  bureaus  as  well. 

IRC  is  made  up  of  two  divisions  and  three 
faffs:  the  Departmental  Library  (LR),  the  Divi- 
ion  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Distribution 
ICD),  and  the  staffs  of  the  Geographer,  the  Co- 
ordinator for  Maps,  and  the  Coordinator  for  For- 
ign  Publications.    The  Library  serves  as  the  res- 
rvoir  of  published  materials  for  ready  reference 
:ot  only  for  INR  but  also  for  all  other  bureaus 
>nd  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
;ion.    The  Division  of  Intelligence  Collection  and 
distribution  has  the  principal  tasks  of  maintain- 
lg  a  steady  flow  of  data  from  the  Department  and 
pe  Foreign  Service  to  other  parts  of  the  Gov- 
rnment;  reciprocally,  insuring  that  relevant  in- 
clination collected  by  other  agencies  is  made 
plly  available  to  the  Department;  preventing 
uplication  of  the  numerous  requests  for  intel- 
gence  data  ("requirements")  sent  to  the  field; 
id  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  field  reporting 
\j  eliciting  guidance  from  INR  offices  both  in  the 
,>rm  of  lists  of  selected  questions  and  in  periodic 
'aluations  of  the  reporting  from  each  post. 
The  seven  other  offices  are  producers  of  intel- 
?ence  research.     Five  of  them  deal  with  par- 
riular  areas :  the  Offices  of  Research  and  Analysis 
jr  the  American  Republics  (RAR) ,  for  non-Com- 
Junist  Asia  (RAS) ,  for  the  Mid-East  and  Africa 
jtME) ,  for  Western  Europe  (RETJ) ,  and  for  the 
fino-Soviet  Bloc  (RSB).    Of  their  16  divisions, 
-j  cover  component  portions  of  the  regions  listed 
yile  5  deal  with  functional  and  international  as- 
ljcts  of  the  geographic  areas.    For  the  first  time 
jingle  office,  RSB,  now  deals  with  research  on 
i  Communist  activities  abroad. 
The  Office  of  Current  Intelligence  Indications 
(|'d)  has  two  divisions,  regional  and  functional. 
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Its  research  concentrates  on  immediate  affairs 
rather  than  on  long-term  views.  It  is  the  focal 
point  for  the  bureau's  interdepartmental  activities 
in  the  field  of  current  intelligence,  actively  con- 
ducting, among  other  operations,  an  around-the- 
clock  intelligence  watch  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  intelligence 
community. 

The  seventh  unit,  the  Office  of  Functional  and 
Biographic  Intelligence  (RFB) ,  consists  of  a  staff 
to  review  and  coordinate  the  Department's  con- 
tributions to  the  National  Intelligence  Survey  and 
three  divisions:  the  Functional  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion (DFI),  which  deals  with  certain  global  and 
interregional  problems  (chiefly  economic)  ;  the 
Biographic  Intelligence  Division  (BI),  which 
provides  biographic  data  for  all  areas  (from  a  col- 
lection of  nearly  1,500,000  names) ;  and  the  Ex- 
ternal Research  Division  (XR),  which  serves  as 
the  chief  focus  of  liaison  between  the  Department 
and  universities,  foundations,  and  other  centers  of 
private  research. 

The  External  Research  Division  has  two  princi- 
pal functions:  to  select  and  transmit  data  and  in- 
sights from  scholars  to  Government  officials  and 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information  about 
Government-sponsored  contract  research  on  for- 
eign areas  and  on  U.S.  programs.  In  carrying 
out  these  varied  duties  XR  is  in  touch  with  several 
thousand  scholars  in  the  social  sciences;  arranges 
consultations  between  private  scholars  and  Gov- 
ernment experts;  and  provides  certain  specialized 
materials  such  as  foreign  press  digests  and  broad- 
cast reports.  In  this  and  other  ways  the  division 
complements  the  work  of  the  Historical  Office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  which  arranges  ac- 
cess for  scholars  to  unpublished  records  of  the 
Department. 

The  Product 

The  Department  is  primarily  responsible,  in  the 
intelligence  field,  for  providing  the  Government 
with  evaluated  and  integrated  information  on  po- 
litical, sociological,  and  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
economic  conditions  in  foreign  countries.  Most  of 
the  underlying  information  is  obtained  from  a 
broad  variety  of  overt  sources.  The  Foreign  Serv- 
ice gathers  most  of  these  materials  and  also  has 
the  duty  of  collecting  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation.   Among  all  sources  the  one  that  con- 
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tinues  to  be  of  central  value  to  INR  is  the  report- 
ing by  Foreign  Service  officers  from  field  posts, 
particularly  those  penetrating  and  comprehensive 
analyses  of  conditions  abroad  which  the  posts  are 
sending  in  more  frequently  than  ever  before. 
These  analyses  round  out  the  picture  conveyed  by 
the  factfinding  type  of  work  and  notably  facilitate 
the  correlation  of  embassy  reports  with  other 
sources.  INR  constantly  reviews  guidelines  and 
priorities  for  collection  and  production  of  intelli- 
gence of  all  types  and  works  them  out  through 
interagency  agreements,  instructions  to  the  field, 
and  directives  within  the  bureau,  so  as  to 
reflect  the  needs  of  end-users  throughout  the 
Government. 

The  size,  shape,  and  character  of  the  packages 
that  bear  the  Department's  intelligence  production 
are  now  relatively  well  known  but  may  be  briefly 
noted.  The  products  of  INR  range  from  the  spot 
check  by  telephone  ("Who  is  the  Minister  of 
Communications  in  Country  A?")  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Information  Brief  that  sets  forth  primarily 
facts  and  figures  or  highly  tentative  judgments 
("Chronology  of  Events  Relating  to  the  Berlin 
Crisis,"  "Preliminary  Appraisal  of  Khrushchev's 
Visit  to  Country  B"),  and  Intelligence  Reports 
("Pressures  That  Threaten  Stability  in  Country 
X,"  "Prospects  for  Success  of  the  Five- Year  Plan 
in  Country  Y,"  "Attitudes  Toward  the  United 
States  in  Country  Z") .  Biographic  work  appears 
in  Biographic  Briefs  and  Biographic  Reports, 
with  a  few  comprehensive  volumes  known  as  Bio- 
graphic Directories. 

External  Research  Reports  describe  for  the  De- 
partment and  the  intelligence  community  the  host 
of  private  research  projects  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  have  relevance  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  while  the  periodical,  Lists  of  Recently 
Completed  Studies,  presents  some  4,000  titles  rang- 
ing from  population  research  and  linguistics  to 
case  studies  of  international  relations.  External 
Research  Papers  reproduce  selected  private 
studies  of  value  to  Government  research  and 
policy  officers  which  would  not  otherwise  become 
available  in  time  or  at  all.  A  classified  publica- 
tion sent  to  practically  all  field  posts  summarizes 
for  ready  reference  the  monthly  production  of  the 
bureau  and  includes  one  or  two  of  the  bureau's 
reports  on  subjects  of  broad  general  interest. 

Half  the  producing  officers  of  INR  devote  them- 
selves to  basic  research  in  preparing  those  sections 


of  the  interdepartmental  National  Intelligence 
Survey  (NIS)  which  cover  systematically  the  po 
litical,  economic,  and  sociological  conditions  ir 
individual  foreign  countries.  At  intervals  al 
hands  man  the  pumps  to  help  this  giant  progran 
meet  its  deadlines. 

Finally,  as  the  capstone  of  its  work  structure 
the  bureau  writes  the  Department's  contribution: 
to  National  Intelligence  Estimates  ("The  Pros 
pects  for  Country  Y  Over  the  Next  Two— o: 
Five— Years") ,  for  which  INR  summons  up  it 
courage  to  peer  into  the  future.  Estimates  hav 
been  described  as  completed  jigsaw  puzzles,  bu 
the  comparison  is  seriously  misleading.  Intelli 
gence  materials  cannot  simply  be  pieced  togethe 
in  mechanical  fashion  nor  can  they  result  in  t 
perfectly  clear  picture.  The  gaps  and  uncertain 
ties  which  inevitably  obscure  a  clear  view  even  a 
the  present  require  imaginative  though  discree 
interpretation,  and  the  future  can  be  portrayed  i 
no  way  as  a  finished  representation  but,  at  best 
in  terms  of  a  most  likely  projection  of  factors  an 
trends.  The  estimates  should  be  seen  as  the  lates 
results  of  an  organic  process  of  selecting  signif 
cant  facts  and  evaluating  and  integrating  them  i 
the  light  of  unfolding  situations.  Like  all  sue 
products,  each  estimate  has  its  own  bitter  or  swei 
flavor,  emphasized  by  the  subsequent  experieno 
of  events. 

The  People 

The  people  in  INR  are  representative  of  tl 
diversity  of  the  Department  in  respect  to  grade 
length  of  service,  types  of  positions,  and  membe 
ship  in  the  Foreign  and  Civil  Services.  The  ii 
telligence  process  requires  a  wide  variety  of  skill 
some  of  them  close  to  those  acquired  in  field  ser 
ice  with  our  embassies,  others  (as  in  the  Library 
so  technically  specialized  in  nature  as  to  make 
impractical  to  use  Foreign  Service  officers  f« 
certain  tasks.  In  most  of  the  processes,  howeve 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  is  now  being  done  \ 
Foreign  Service  officers,  whose  diversity  of  expei 
ence  is  being  complemented,  especially  in  researo, 
by  the  continuity  and  knowledge  in  depth  of  civ 
service  experts. 

In  the  course  of  its  14-year  history  INR  hj 
often  been  described  as  an  "ivory  towei' 
Whether  the  term  is  really  applicable  can  quick' 
be  tested  by  reviewing  the  major  concerns  of  ti 
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bureau's  varied  personnel.  An  officer  assigned  to 
collection  must  discriminate  and  select;  he  selects 
what  is  relevant  in  terms  of  the  bureau's  program, 
which  in  turn  reflects  the  events  of  the  day. 
Officers  who  prepare  guides  for  the  collection  of 
data  in  the  field  must  have  in  mind  the  needs  of 
end-users,  who  are  the  makers  of  everyday  policy, 
as  well  as  the  filling  of  those  information  "gaps" 
which,  if  found  in  material  needed  to  analyze  a 
crisis,  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  producers 
within  INR.  Distributors,  as  they  guide  the 
circulation  of  the  bureau's  annual  3,000,000  copies 
of  incoming  and  outgoing  documents,  must  be 
aware  not  only  of  who  "needs  to  know"  but  also 
of  what  they  need  to  know,  both  within  the  bureau 
and  throughout  the  Department. 

The  many  INR  officers  at  all  levels  who  put  at 
least  part  of  their  effort  into  building  up  the  ac- 
cumulation of  data  and  information  daily  tackle 
the  problem  of  storing  the  materials  in  a  way  so 
logically  related  to  the  stream  of  current  events 
that  the  information  will  be  readily  retrievable 
kto  answer  unexpected  questions.  Administrators 
worry  about  deploying  resources  of  budget  and 
personnel  so  that  the  bureau  may  meet  require- 
ments that  constantly  shift  with  the  changing 
pattern  of  foreign  policy  problems.  As  for  the 
research  officers— who  display  their  "capacity  for 
absorbing  facts,  capacity  for  stating  them,  and  a 
point  of  view"  in  evaluating  and  reshaping  the 
mass  of  inflowing  information — they  are  riveted 
to  actuality  by  the  flood  of  questions  and  re- 
quests poured  upon  them  by  officers  in  all  other 
ireas  of  the  Department  and  in  the  national  se- 
curity complex.  If  all  this  be  a  tower,  it  surely 
[is  not  in  the  usual  sense  ivory — rather  it  is  a 
ighthouse  which  in  a  significantly  practical  way 
lelps  our  pilots  orient  themselves  as  they  steer 
he  craft  of  policy. 

To  sum  up,  intelligence  research  comprises  a 
?reat  variety  of  activities  and  is  built  around  the 
ninciple  of  cooperative  action,  both  within  its 
'anks  and  between  its  practitioners  and  the  off- 
ers who  use  their  products.  The  results  the 
»ureau  achieves  derive  from  a  tireless  and  anony- 
mous collective  effort,  and  the  fruits  of  these 
labors  at  once  support  the  Department's  own 
jrork  and  insure  that  the  views  of  the  Department 
|f  State  are  fully  reflected  in  the  intelligence 
!  spects  of  national  policy  formulation. 


United  States  Joins  Mexico 
in  1960  Celebrations 

Press  release  315  dated  June  9 

This  year  the  people  of  Mexico  are  celebrating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Mexican  War  of  Independence  under  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  victory  of 
Benito  Juarez  in  the  War  of  the  Eef  orm,  and  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Mexican  Revolution. 
Numerous  outstanding  events  will  take  place  in 
Mexico  during  the  year.  Many  of  these,  such  as 
the  Second  Inter- American  Biennial  of  Paintings 
and  Engravings,  the  Fourth  Mexican  Home  Prod- 
ucts Fair,  and  the  First  Mexican  Congress  on 
Public  Health,  will  have  an  appeal  and  an  attrac- 
tion to  U.S.  as  well  as  Mexican  citizens.  The  cele- 
bration will  culminate  in  festivities  to  be  held  in 
Mexico  City  in  September. 

The  United  States  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  send  a  special 
diplomatic  mission  to  be  present  during  the  fes- 
tivities in  Mexico  City.  The  Secretary  of  State 
will  head  the  U.S.  delegation.  The  United  States 
will  also  be  represented  in  a  parade  to  be  held  on 
September  16  in  Mexico  City.  Cadets  from  the 
three  U.S.  service  academies  will  share  the  high 
honor  of  marching  with  similar  units  of  Mexico 
and  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

On  September  16,  as  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  just  announced,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
will  join  in  the  release  of  a  practically  identical 
stamp.  This  unique  release  by  the  United  States 
commemorating  the  independence  of  a  foreign 
country  recognizes  the  close  geographic  and  cul- 
tural relationships  with  Mexico.  The  stamp,  de- 
signed by  artists  of  the  two  countries,  will  be  green, 
white,  and  red,  the  Mexican  national  colors.  The 
fact  of  joint  issue  is  singularly  expressive  of  the 
rich  history  and  culture  the  two  countries  share. 
It  reflects  the  inspired  efforts  of  the  two  peoples 
and  the  creative  statesmanship  of  the  last  50  years 
that  have  brought  them  to  a  relationship  of  un- 
common understanding  and  respect. 

During  the  next  few  months  many  cities  and 
communities  across  the  Nation,  large  and  small, 
will  demonstrate  the  admiration  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  so  widely  and  deeply  feel  for 
the  great  republic  to  the  south. 

These  demonstrations  and  the  official  acts  of  the 
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U.S.  Government  will  constitute  an  expression  of 
the  heartfelt  appreciation  by  the  American  people 
of  the  meaning  and  significance  which  1960  holds 
for  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Mexico. 


U.S.  Protests  Cuban  Propaganda 
inOAS 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  on 
June  8  by  John  C.  Dreier,  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  to  Carlos  Lechuga,  the  Cuban  Representa- 
tive on  the  Council. 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  presents  his  compliments  to  His 
Excellency  the  Representative  of  Cuba  on  the 
Council  of  the  CAS  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Delegation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  have  received  in  a 
manner  described  to  be  "With  the  compliments 
of  the  Cuban  Delegation  to  the  OAS"  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Patria  o  Muerte"  which  is  identified  as 
a  document  of  the  Department  of  Public  Relations 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba.  This  document  contains  thinly 
veiled  charges,  completely  unsubstantiated  by  evi- 
dence, which  strongly  imply  the  involvement  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  a  disaster  which  took  place  in  the  harbor  of 
Habana,  Cuba  on  March  4, 1960. 

Under  instructions  from  his  Government,  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  Council  of  the  OAS  states  to  the  Delega- 
tion of  Cuba  that  the  above-mentioned  implica- 
tion contained  in  the  pamphlet  is  not  only  com- 
pletely fallacious  but  is  also  offensive  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
the  Representative  of  Cuba  on  the  Council  of  the 
OAS  is  well  aware,  the  categoric  and  emphatic 


denial    by    the    United    States   Government    of 
charges  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba  im- 
plying involvement  of  this  Government  in  the 
disaster,  as  contained  in  the  pamphlet  under  refer- 
ence, was  made  known  to  the  Charge  dAffaires 
of  Cuba  on  March  7,  I960,1  and  this  Government  j 
strongly  objects  to  the  continued  dissemination  of 
these  baseless  charges  in  the  propaganda  material 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  Delegation  by  the1 
Delegation  of  Cuba. 
Washington,  June  7, 1960. 


King  and  Queen  of  Thailand 
Visit  the  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jun 
10  (press  release  316)  that  arrangements  have- 
been  completed  for  the  visit  of  His  Majesty; 
Bhumibol  Adulyadej,  King  of  Thailand,  who  will 
visit  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  Presi^ 
dent  Eisenhower.  His  Majesty  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Her  Majesty  Sirikit,  Queen  oil 
Thailand. 

Their  Majesties  and  party  will  arrive  at  tlw 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  Terminal,  Wash-, 
ington  National  Airport,  on  June  28,  where  thejj 
will  be  met  by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  arrival  at  Washington  will  be  preceded  bj 
a  3-day  stop  in  Honolulu  and  9  days  in  the  Lo* 
Angeles  area.  The  Los  Angeles  visit  is  private 
with  the  exception  of  one  day,  June  21. 

Their  Majesties  will  remain  in  Washingtoi 
until  July  2,  when  they  will  depart  for  a  torn 
which  will  include  visits  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Yellowstone  Nationa 
Park,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  They  will  de 
part  for  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  Ontari. 
International  Airport  at  Los  Angeles  on  July  14 


.e 


[  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  28,  1960,  p.  48£ 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Recommends  Senate  Approval 
of  Mutual  Security  Treaty  With  Japan 


Statement  by  Secretary  Herter 


A  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
was  signed  on  January  19,  1960,  by  Japan  and 
the  United  States  and  has  been  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification.2 

The  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Secu- 
rity represents  a  significant  strengthening  in  treaty 
relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
The  impressive  strides  made  since  1952  in  develop- 
ing a  pattern  of  close  cooperation  with  Japan  and 
expanding  the  scope  of  our  relations  are  reflected 
in  the  new  treaty,  which  lays  out  the  basis  for,  in 

ithe  words  of  President  Eisenhower,  "an  inde- 
structible partnership  between  our  two  countries 
in  which  our  relations  would  be  based  on  complete 
equality  and  mutual  understanding." 

The  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Secu- 
rity is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  since  April  28, 1952,  when 
Japan's  sovereignty  was  restored.3  Since  that 
date  the  security  relationship  with  Japan  has  been 
guided  by  the  Security  Treaty  signed  at  San 
Francisco  on  September  8,  1951,4  and  now  to  be 
replaced  by  the  new  treaty.  In  1952  Japan  was 
militarily  completely  dependent  upon  the  United 

|  States  forces  stationed  in  that  country.  Reflect- 
ing this  situation,  the  Security  Treaty  gave  the 
United  States  the  right  to  station  troops  in  Japan 

jfor  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  defense  of 

\ 

'Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

jon  June  7  (press  release  307). 

a  S.  Ex.  E,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  for  text  of  treaty  and 

j  related  documents,   see  also  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8,  1960, 

(t>. 179. 

"For  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Japan,  see 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2490. 
1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  464. 
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Japan  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  Far  East  but  imposed  no  treaty  obligation 
upon  us  to  assist  in  Japan's  defense. 

From  the  outset  there  was  recognition  that 
there  would  be  a  future  need  to  revise  the  Security 
Treaty  under  appropriate  circumstances.  The 
Senate  was  informed  at  the  time  regarding  our 
expectation  of  subsequent  treaty  revision.  In  his 
statement  summarizing  the  Security  Treaty  the 
Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles  said  in  part : 5 

...  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  parties  that  the  present 
bilateral  arrangement  is  only  an  initial  step  in  an  evolu- 
tionary process.  ...  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
United  States  would  welcome  developments  which  would 
reduce  Japan's  initial,  almost  total,  dependence  on  the 
United  States  for  security. 

The  provisions  of  the  1952  treaty  itself  also 
quite  explicitly  anticipate  its  revision.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  treaty  defines  it  as  "a  provisional 
arrangement  for  Japan's  defense,"  and  article  IV 
states  that  it  shall  expire  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  both  Governments,  there  are  satisfactory  alter- 
native provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  Japanese  area. 

By  1957  Japan  had  made  great  progress  toward 
lessening  its  dependence  upon  the  United  States. 
Its  restoration  to  a  respected  position  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  was  attested  by  its  election  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  its 
defense  capabilities  were  growing,  and  its  eco- 
nomic health  was  vastly  improved.  In  that  year 
Japan  became  the  second  best  market  for  United 
States  exports.  In  June  of  1957  Prime  Minister 
[Nobusuke]  Kishi  and  President  Eisenhower  met 
in  Washington 6  and  charted  the  development  of 

6  S.  Ex.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
6  Bulletin  of  July  8, 1957,  p.  51. 
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a  new  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  firmly  based  on  equality  and  mutuality, 
common  interest  and  trust.  During  these  dis- 
cussions, looking  forward  to  a  revision  of  the 
Security  Treaty,  they  reaffirmed  that  this  treaty 
was  designed  to  be  transitional  in  character. 

In  September  1958  Foreign  Minister  Aiichiro 
Fujiyama  met  with  the  late  Secretary  Dulles  and 
proposed  the  opening  of  negotiations  looking  to 
a  general  revision  of  the  United  States-Japan 
security  arrangements.7  After  consultations 
with  members  of  this  committee,  we  agreed  to 
the  Japanese  proposal,  believing  that  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  provisions  of  the  Security  Treaty 
with  Japan's  altered  position  and  the  mutual  de- 
sire for  a  broad  partnership  based  on  sovereign 
equality  made  new  treaty  arrangements  particu- 
larly desirable. 

The  negotiation  of  the  new  treaty  arrangements 
commenced  in  October  1958.  These  negotiations 
were  conducted  over  a  15-month  period  in  Tokyo 
by  Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur  II  and  cul- 
minated in  the  signing  at  the  White  House  of  the 
new  treaty  on  January  19, 1960. 

Terms  of  Treaty 

I  should  like  to  describe  the  terms  of  the  new 
treaty  and  the  general  provisions  of  the  other 
security  arrangements  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and  10  sub- 
stantive articles.  The  preamble  sets  forth  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  the  treaty.  It  declares  the 
desire  of  both  countries  to  strengthen  their  friend- 
ship, to  uphold  their  free  institutions,  to  encour- 
age economic  cooperation,  and  to  promote  their 
economic  stability  and  well-being.  It  reaffirms 
their  faith  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  desire 
to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  governments. 
It  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  affirmed  in  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  reflects  the  common  con- 
cern of  both  nations  in  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East. 

Article  I  generally  corresponds  to  the  compar- 
able articles  of  other  Pacific  bilateral  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  first  paragraph  both  parties  reaffirm 
their  solemn  obligations  under  the  charter  of  the 

'  I  bid.,  Oct.  0,1958,  p.  532. 
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United  Nations  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  any 
international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be  in- 
volved and  to  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.    In  ad- 
dition, the  article  provides  that  both  parties  will 
endeavor  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  so  that 
its  mission  of  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security  may  be  discharged  more  effectively.    ^     I 
Article  II,  which  corresponds  to  a  similar  article 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  reflects  the  broac 
community  of  interest  of  the  United  States  anc 
Japan  in  furthering  the  freedom  and  well-bein^ 
of  their  peoples.    Under  its  provisions  both  par 
ties  pledge  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  develop 
ment    of    peaceful    and    friendly    international 
relations  by  strengthening  their  free  institution: 
and  by  promoting   conditions  of  stability  am 
well-being.    Further,  they  will  seek  to  eliminate 
conflict  in  their  international  economic  policie 
and  encourage  economic  collaboration. 

Article  III  embodies  in  the  treaty  the  principl 
of  the  Vandenberg  resolution,  which  is  also  con 
tained  in  other  Pacific  treaties.  Both  partiej 
pledge,  by  means  of  continuous  self-help  and  mi* 
tual  aid,  to  maintain  and  develop  their  capacitic 
to  resist  armed  attack,  subject  to  their  constiti 
tional  provisions. 

Provision  is  made  under  article  IV  for  consu 
tation  regarding  the  implementation  of  the  treat 
and  whenever  the  security  of  Japan  or  interns 
tional  peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East  : 
threatened. 

Article  V  provides  that : 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  again 
either  Party  in  the  territories  under  the  administrate 
of  Japan  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safe 
and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet  the  common  dang 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  provisions  ai 
processes. 

This  article  also  makes  clear  once  again  th 
there  is  to  be  no  conflict  with  the  United  Natioi 
Charter.  Measures  taken  to  deal  with  an  arnu 
attack  are  to  be  reported  immediately  to  the  S 
curity  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  step 
as  are  taken  will  be  terminated  when  the  Securn 
Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  r 
store  and  maintain  international  peace  ai. 
security. 

The  language  of  this  article  corresponds  to  t .> 
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comparable  provisions  in  previous  Pacific  treaties 
except  for  the  recognition  given  to  the  particular 
constitutional  problems  faced  by  Japan.  Article 
9  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  provides  that  "the 
Japanese  people  forever  renounce  war  as  a  sov- 
ereign right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  as  means  of  settling  international 
disputes.  .  .  ."  And  to  accomplish  this  aim 
"land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  as  well  as  other  war 
potential,  will  never  be  maintained." 

Japan  considers  that  this  provision  limits  it  to 
actions  in  the  self-defense  of  Japan.  The  treaty 
area  is  therefore  defined  as  the  territories  under 
the  administration  of  Japan,  and  article  V,  as 
well  as  article  III,  refers  to  constitutional 
provisions. 

Agreement  Regarding  U.S.  Forces 

Under  article  VI  the  United  States  is  granted 
for  its  forces  the  use  of  facilities  and  areas  in 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  Japan's 
security  and  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East.  The  use  of 
these  facilities  and  the  status  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  Japan  are  to  be  governed  by  a  separate 
agreement  and  by  such  other  arrangements  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  President  has  transmitted  this  separate 
agreement  to  the  Senate  for  its  information. 
This  agreement,  which  is  commonly  described  as 
the  Japan  status-of- forces  agreement,  will  replace 
the  Administrative  Agreement8  under  which  we 
are  now  operating  in  Japan.  There  are  very  few 
major  changes  from  the  old  agreement.  The 
changes  that  have  been  made  bring  the  agreement 
into  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
new  treaty  and  reflect  our  experience  of  the  past 
8  years  with  status-of-forces  agreements  in  Japan 
and  elsewhere.  Several  of  the  new  provisions 
have  been  adapted  from  the  NATO  status-of- 
forces  agreement  and  the  supplementary  status- 
of-forces  agreement  with  Germany.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  criminal  jurisdiction  pro- 
visions, which  are  identical  in  substance  with  the 
NATO  status-of-forces  agreement. 

An  exchange  of  notes  related  to  this  agreement 

has  also  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  in- 

[  formation.    This  exchange  is  concerned  with  the 


'For  text  of  the  Administrative  Agreement  and  proto- 
col, see  ibid.,  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  382,  and  Nov.  2,  1953,  p. 
595. 


settlement  of  certain  claims  against  U.S.  forces 
under  article  XII,  paragraph  6,  of  the  agreement. 

A  further  arrangement  under  article  VI  of  the 
treaty  is  a  very  important  exchange  of  notes  ex- 
pressing the  agreement  of  the  United  States  to 
conduct  prior  consultation  with  Japan  in  certain 
situations.  These  consist  of  major  changes  in  the 
deployment  into  Japan  of  U.S.  armed  forces, 
major  changes  in  their  equipment,  and  the  use 
of  facilities  and  areas  in  Japan  as  bases  for  mili- 
tary combat  operations  other  than  in  defense  of 
Japan.  In  connection  with  this  exchange  of  notes 
President  Eisenhower  assured  Prime  Minister 
Kishi,  during  the  latter's  visit  to  Washington  in 
January  to  sign  the  treaty,  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  acting  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Government 
with  respect  to  these  matters  involving  prior 
consultation. 

Article  VII  affirms  that  the  obligations  of  the 
parties  under  the  treaty  do  not  affect  in  any  way 
their  obligations  under  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  Nations  in  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security. 

Articles  VIII  and  IX  provide  that  the  treaty 
will  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification  in  Tokyo  and  that  the 
present  Security  Treaty  will  expire  when  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  en- 
ters into  force. 

Under  article  X  the  treaty  remains  in  force 
until  both  parties  are  of  the  opinion  that  United 
Nations  arrangements  have  come  into  force  sat- 
isfactorily providing  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  Japan  area.  It 
provides  further  that  either  party  may  give  notice 
of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  treaty  after  the 
treaty  has  been  in  force  for  10  years,  in  which 
case  the  treaty  is  terminated  1  year  after  notice 
has  been  given. 

Documents  Related  to  Treaty 

In  an  agreed  minute  to  the  treaty,  Japan  ex- 
presses its  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands  administered  by 
the  United  States  under  article  3  of  the  1952  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  and  its  desire  that  the  two 
parties  consult  under  article  IV  of  the  present 
treaty  if  there  is  an  armed  attack  or  a  threat  of 
such  against  these  islands.    Japan  also  expresses 
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its  intention  in  the  minute  to  explore  with  the 
U.S.  measures  Japan  might  take  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  these  islands  in  the  event  of  an 
armed  attack.  The  United  States  in  turn  agrees 
to  consult  with  Japan  in  the  event  of  an  armed 
attack  against  these  islands  and  states  its  inten- 
tion to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  defend  the 
islands  and  to  do  its  utmost  to  secure  the  island- 
ers' welfare.  This  is  the  only  reference  in  the 
treaty  and  related  agreements  to  the  Ryukyu  and 
Bonin  Islands.  Their  status  was  not  discussed 
during  the  negotiations,  and  they  remain  under 
United  States  administrative  control. 

There  are  two  additional  exchanges  of  notes 
in  connection  with  the  treaty.  The  first  refers 
to  the  exchange  of  notes  between  Prime  Minister 
Yoshida  and  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  signed 
on  September  8, 1951,  regarding  the  support  in  and 
about  Japan  of  United  Nations  forces.  Under 
this  exchange  of  notes  Japan  agrees  to  continue 
in  force  this  exchange  of  notes  of  September  8, 
1951,  as  long  as  the  Agreement  Eegarding  the 
Status  of  United  Nations  Forces  in  Japan9  re- 
mains in  force. 

The  second  exchange  of  notes  establishes  a 
United  States-Japan  Security  Consultative  Com- 
mittee which  could  as  appropriate  be  used  for  con- 
sultations between  the  Governments  under  article 
IV  of  the  treaty,  under  the  aforementioned  ex- 
change of  notes  under  article  VI  of  the  treaty, 
and  on  any  matters  underlying  and  related  to 
security  affairs. 

In  sum  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and 
Security  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  postwar  United  States  policy 
toward  Japan :  the  development  of  a  relationship 
of  mutual  confidence  which  would  permit  the 
closest  possible  friendship  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  United 
States  has  steadfastly  pursued  this  objective 
throughout  the  postwar  period — during  the  occu- 
pation, in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Japan,  and 
in  the  posttreaty  period. 

Furthermore,  by  reflecting  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  relations  with  Japan  as  well  as 
the  security  arrangements,  the  treaty  gives  full 
recognition  to  the  broad  scope  of  mutual  interests 
between  the  two  countries. 

Finally,  this  treaty  is  designed  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

9  TIAS  2995. 
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It  connotes  no  aggressive  intentions,  and  no  nation 
need  fear  that  the  partnership  between  the  Unitec 
States  and  Japan,  reflected  in  this  treaty,  repre- 
sents a  threat  to  it.  The  treaty  with  Japan  is 
entirely  defensive  in  character  and  intent.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  cease- 
less effort  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  international, 
peace  and  security. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

"Gross-Up"  in  Connection  With  Foreign  Tax  Credit  Ai 
lowed  Domestic  Corporations  on  Dividends  From  a 
Foreign  Subsidiary.  Hearings  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  H.R.  10859  and  10860,  bills 
relating  to  the  amount  includible  in  gross  income  bj 
domestic  corporations  receiving  dividends  from  foreigr 
corporations  and  to  the  computation  of  the  foreign  tas 
credit  allowable  with  respect  to  such  income.  Apri" 
11,  1960.     84  pp. 

Foreign  Commerce  Study:  International  Travel.  Hear 
ings  before  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com1 
merce  Committee  on  S.  3102,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  bj 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Inter 
national  Travel  and  Tourism  and  a  Travel  Advisory 
Board,  and  S.  3162,  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Travei 
Commission  and  a  U.S.  Office  of  International  Travel 
May  2-3,  1960.     195  pp. 

Authorizing  Appropriations  Incident  to  United  States 
Participation  in  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Pro 
tection  of  Industrial  Property.  Report  to  accompans 
H.  J.  Res.  627.    H.  Rept.  1631.    May  19,  1960.    3  pp. 

The  Nature  and  Feasibility  of  War  and  Deterrence.  A 
study  prepared  by  Herman  Kahn,  physics  division,  the 
Rand  Corporation.    S.  Doc.  101.    May  24,  1960.    37  pp 

Amending  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  ol 
1949,  as  Amended.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2634.  S 
Rept.  1419.    May  24,  1960.    9  pp. 

Amistad  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Report  to  accompany  H.R 
12263.     H.  Rept.  1654.    May  25,  1960.     15  pp. 

Communication  from  the  President  transmitting  proposet 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  foi 
the  President's  Special  International  Program  and  th< 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  State.  H 
Doc.  400.    May  26,  1960.    3  pp. 

Extension  of  Defense  Production  Act.  Hearing  befon 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur 
rency  Committee  on  H.R.  12052.     May  26,  1960.     5  pp 

Fifth  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference.  Report  o 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


GATT  Contracting  Parties 
Conclude  16th  Session 

Press  release  306  dated  June  6 

On  Saturday,  June  4,  the  42  countries  which 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  ended  their  16th 
session.  This  was  after  3  weeks  of  intensive  work 
in  Geneva  on  current  problems  of  international 
trade.  Noteworthy  developments  at  the  session 
included  announcements  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries on  planned  reductions  of  import  restric- 
tions; an  examination  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  and  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Area;  agreement  to  attack  the  problems 
involved  in  "market  disruption"  which  may  be 
caused  by  sudden  increases  in  imports  of  specific 
commodities;  further  progress  in  carrying  out 
the  GATT  "program  for  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade" ;  and  agreement  on  arrangements 
looking  toward  the  provisional  accession  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  the  General  Agreement. 

Removal  of  Import  Restrictions 

During  the  session  various  delegations  an- 
nounced actions  they  are  taking  or  plan  to  take 
in  the  further  removal  of  import  restrictions. 
According  to  statements  made  by  representatives 
of  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  Malaya,  and  the 
Netherlands,  these  countries  will  annoimce  new 
liberalization  lists  in  the  near  future.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  import  restrictions  will  be  removed 
on  a  number  of  products  of  particular  interest  in 
the  United  States.  Furthermore,  Australia  and 
the  United  Kingdom  stated  that  action  will  be 
taken  looking  toward  the  easing  of  remaining 
restrictions.  These  announcements  are  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  the  United  States,  which  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  drive  for  the  removal 
of  important  restrictions  by  countries  which  have 
emerged  from  balance-of -payments  difficulties.1 

'For  text  of  a  joint  State-Commerce-Agriculture  an- 
nouncement of  Apr.  25,  1960,  on  trade  liberalization 
and  country  summaries  on  relaxation  of  quantitative 
restrictions  against  U.S.  exports,  see  Bulletin  of  May  30, 
I960,  p.  873. 


The  GATT  Balance-of-Payments  Committee 
held  consultations  before  and  during  the  session 
with  a  number  of  countries  (Austria,  Brazil, 
Greece,  India,  South  Africa,  and  Uruguay) 
which  still  maintain  import  restrictions  for  bal- 
ance-of-payments reasons.  The  United  States 
took  an  active  part  in  these  consultations  in  order 
to  encourage  the  maximum  possible  degree  of 
progress  in  the  further  removal  of  restrictions  that 
hamper  the  export  of  American  goods. 

The  Contracting  Parties  discussed  the  question 
of  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  import  restric- 
tions that  may  be  retained  after  a  country  re- 
nounces its  resort  to  the  balance-of-payments 
exception  in  the  agreement.  There  was  a  consen- 
sus that  the  full  influence  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  should  be  used  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
such  restrictions  and  that  the  existing  procedures 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  should  be  applied  ef- 
fectively and  expeditiously  to  any  restrictions 
that  are  retained.  To  expedite  action  a  contract- 
ing party  that  emerges  from  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  should  promptly  report  any  residual 
restrictions  to  the  Contracting  Parties,  present  its 
plans  and  policies  for  dealing  with  them,  and 
stand  ready  to  consult  with  other  countries  whose 
export  interests  are  affected  by  the  restrictions. 

Specific  commodity  problems  were  discussed 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  on  a  bilateral  and  informal 
basis  with  other  delegations,  including  those  of 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
The  discussions  included  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  commodities  for  which  Ameri- 
can producers  and  exporters  had  requested 
information  and  assistance  regarding  trade  re- 
strictions. It  is  hoped  these  conversations  will 
result  in  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  U.S. 
products  in  the  near  future. 

Regional  Market  Arrangements 

The  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA), 
which  had  recently  been  ratified  by  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  was  examined  by  the 
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Contracting  Parties  in  the  light  of  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  GATT.  The  spokesman  for  the 
Seven  emphasized  that  the  Stockholm  Conven- 
tion had  been  drawn  up  with  the  intention  of 
freeing  their  trade  not  only  with  one  another  but 
also  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  stated  that 
the  signatories  to  the  convention  were  agreed 
that  their  cooperation  in  the  EFTA  should  be 
firmly  based  on  the  principles  of  the  GATT. 
The  U.S.  representative  expressed  the  belief  that, 
while  certain  aspects  of  the  trade  arrangements 
provided  for  in  the  convention  raised  questions 
which  might  call  for  an  adjustment  on  the  part 
of  the  member  states,  the  Stockholm  Convention 
on  balance  deserved  the  support  and  approval  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment.2 The  provisions  of  the  convention  were 
subsequently  examined  and  discussed  in  detail  by 
a  working  party,  which  submitted  an  interim  re- 
port. It  was  agreed  that  the  consideration  of 
the  Stockholm  Convention  should  be  continued 
at  the  17th  session. 

The  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  was  also 
discussed  at  the  current  session.  This  new  free- 
trade  area  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Mon- 
tevideo, signed  on  February  18,  1960,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  four  countries  which  participate  in 
the  GATT  (Brazil,  Chile,  Pern,  and  Uruguay) 
and  three  which  do  not  (Argentina,  Mexico,  and 
Paraguay).  The  spokesman  for  the  signatory 
governments  explained  the  purposes  and  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  treaty,  emphasizing  the 
conviction  that  it  would  contribute  to  an  expansion 
of  world  trade.  The  U.S.  delegation  endorsed 
the  treaty  objectives  of  achieving  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  and  accelerating  economic  develop- 
ment through  elimination  of  intraregional  trade 
barriers  and  the  maximum  utilization  of  produc- 
tive factors.  The  signatory  governments  were 
assured  that  the  United  States  would  give  sym- 
pathetic and  serious  consideration  to  the  treaty 
during  the  GATT  review.  The  Contracting 
Parties  created  a  working  party  to  examine  the 
treaty  in  the  light  of  its  conformity  with  the 
objectives  and  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement. 

The  European  Economic  Community  (EEC) 
reported  on  the  progress  it  has  made  during  the 


2  For  text  of  a  statement  made  by  Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr., 
on  May  17,  see  ibid.,  June  13, 1960,  p.  975. 


last  6  months  in  integrating  the  six  member  states. 
The  spokesman  stated  that  the  more  quickly  inte- 
gration is  achieved,  the  more  dynamic,  open,  and 
liberal  will  be  the  trade  policy  of  the  Common 
Market.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  United 
States  and  other  contracting  parties  emphasized 
the  importance  of  liberal  trade  policies  by  the 
Community.  The  United  States  and  other  agri- 
cultural exporters  expressed  concern  about  some 
of  the  agricultural  proposals  now  under  consid- 
eration in  the  EEC  and  stressed  the  need  for 
assuring  the  highest  possible  level  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  products.  In  a  sep- 
arate statement  an  EEC  Commission  spokesman 
discussed  the  Commission's  preparations  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  1960-61  tariff  negotiations, 
which,  to  a  large  degree,  will  be  concerned  with 
the  new  EEC  common  external  tariff. 

Avoidance  of  Market  Disruption 

There  is  serious  concern  that  sharp  increases  in 
imports  in  a  narrow  range  of  commodities  could 
have  adverse  economic,  political,  and  social  reper- 
cussions in  some  importing  countries.  As  a  result 
quantitative  restrictions  on  trade,  particularly 
against  manufactured  exports  coming  from  Japan 
and  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia,  continue 
to  be  widespread. 

To  meet  these  two  related  problems  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  laid  out  a  broad  work  program 
with  the  view  to  finding  practical  ways  to  facili- 
tate an  expansion  of  trade  while  avoiding  possible 
adverse  effects  stemming  from  sharp  increases. 

The  new  program  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  "the  avoidance  of  market  disruption" 
will  be  undertaken  by  a  special  working  party 
established  at  the  session.  Its  first  task  will  be 
to  consider  certain  factual  material  already  com- 
piled by  the  GATT  secretariat  on  instances  of 
possible  market  disruption  and  to  suggest  multi- 
laterally  acceptable  solutions  consistent  with  the 
GATT  principles  for  those  problems  which  call 
for  immediate  action.  The  working  party  will 
try  to  develop  suitable  and  temporary  safeguards 
which  would  prevent  market  disruption  and 
would  permit  further  progress  in  eliminating  the 
restrictions  which  now  limit  expoits  from  Japan 
and  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  second  part  of  the  working  party's  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  basic  factors 
involved  in  problems  of  market  disruption.    The 
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study  will  include  an  examination  of  the  relevance 
to  international  trade  of  differences  in  wages,  so- 
cial charges,  and  productivity  among  countries. 
In  making  arrangements  for  the  study,  the  work- 
ing party  is  expected  to  draw  upon  the  services 
of  experts  in  the  field  and  of  the  International 
Labor  Office. 

Program  for  the  Expansion  of  International  Trade 

At  the  16th  session  the  Contracting  Parties  re- 
viewed the  work  of  two  special  committees  which 
had  been  set  up  to  help  promote  the  expansion  of 
international  trade  and  which  had  been  meeting 
between  sessions. 

Committee  II  continued  its  consultations  with 
individual  countries  on  their  agricultural  policies 
as  part  of  its  work  in  carrying  out  its  mandate  to 
explore  ways  of  expanding  agricultural  trade. 
Since  the  consultations  began  last  September,  29 
countries  have  consulted,  including  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  exporters  and  importers. 
This  phase  of  the  work  is  soon  to  be  completed. 
The  data  gathered  on  a  country  basis  will  now  be 
studied  commodity  by  commodity  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  specific  obstacles  to  expanding  trade 
in  particular  products. 

Committee  III  is  seeking  ways  to  expand  the 
export  earnings  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
thus  accelerating  their  development  and  enabling 
them  to  be  less  dependent  on  foreign  aid.  The 
Contracting  Parties  approved  the  report  of  the 
committee's  March  meeting,  where  principal  ob- 
stacles to  increased  exports  of  the  less  developed 
countries  have  been  identified.  These  consisted  of 
high  levels  of  revenue  duties  and  internal  fiscal 
charges;  higher  tariffs  imposed  on  imports  of 
processed  goods  compared  to  raw  materials ;  tariff 
preferences ;  severe  quantitative  restrictions,  some 
of  which  discriminate  against  less  developed 
countries;  state  monopolies;  and  price-support 
policies  of  the  industrialized  countries.  The  com- 
mittee will  examine  the  progress  the  industrial 
j  countries  make  in  reducing  these  obstacles. 
| 
Additional  Participation  in  the  GATT 

During  the  session  just  ended,  Portugal  and 
Spain  announced  their  desire  to  accede  to  the  Gen- 
j  eral  Agreement.    There  was  widespread  support 
i  for   these    applications.    It   is    anticipated   that 
i  Portugal  and  Spain  will  engage  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  tariff  concessions  during  the  GATT  Tariff 
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Conference  to  be  held  in  Geneva  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  I960.3 

In  addition  the  GATT  Executive  Secretary  was 
asked  to  begin  consultations  looking  toward  the 
eventual  accession  to  the  GATT  of  the  newly 
independent  countries  of  Cameroun  and  Togo. 

Paris  Economic  Meeting 

The  Contracting  Parties  discussed  the  meetings 
held  in  Paris  in  January 4  and  March  1960  on  eco- 
nomic matters.  These  meetings,  attended  by  the 
18  OEEC  countries,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  Commission  of  the  EEC,  considered  the 
reconstitution  of  the  OEEC  and  certain  European 
trade  matters.  The  discussion  of  this  item  at  the 
16th  session  centered  mainly  on  the  proposal  for 
a  new  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD).  Some  concern  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Contracting  Parties  which  would 
not  be  participating  in  the  new  organization  about 
the  role  of  the  OECD  in  the  trade  field.  The  U.S. 
delegation  reaffirmed  its  view  that  the  GATT  had 
a  primary  position  in  the  field  of  international 
trade.  Other  delegations  whose  governments  are 
participating  in  the  Paris  meetings  also  assured 
the  Contracting  Parties  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion to  weaken  in  any  way  the  position  of  the 
GATT.  It  was  also  made  clear  that  any  actions 
in  the  trade  field  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  GATT.  As  evidence  of  their 
determination  to  observe  GATT  principles,  the 
participating  governments  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  GATT  took  part 
in  the  discussions  in  Paris. 

Other  Business 

A  number  of  other  items  of  importance  for  in- 
ternational trade  were  dealt  with  at  the  16th 
session. 

Because  of  the  increasing  number  of  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  GATT  and  the  growing  volume 
and  importance  of  their  joint  tasks,  it  was  agreed 
that  new  procedures  should  be  introduced  to  facil- 
itate the  conduct  of  GATT  business.  A  group  of 
representatives  of  contracting  parties,  meeting  at 
regular  intervals  between  sessions,  will  lighten 
the  burden  of  routine  work  now  done  by  the  Con- 


3  For  an  article  on  "The  1960-61  GATT  Tariff  Confer- 
ence" by  Honore  M.  Catudal,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  22, 1960,  p.  291. 

4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1, 1960,  p.  139. 
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tracting  Parties  and  also  make  possible  more 
thorough  preparation  of  material  to  be  considered 
at  the  semiannual  sessions.  The  work  of  this 
group  should  enable  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
devote  more  of  their  time  at  regular  sessions  to 
questions  of  major  policy  importance. 

The  Contracting  Parties  gave  their  approval  to 
reports  prepared  before  and  during  the  session  by 
a  GATT  panel  of  experts  concerning  proposed 
conventions  which  are  designed  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  free  importation  of  packing  materials 
and  professional  equipment,  including  motion  pic- 
ture and  television  equipment.  Draft  conventions 
on  these  subjects  had  been  prepared  by  the  Cus- 
toms Cooperation  Council  in  Brussels,  to  whom 
the  report  of  the  GATT  experts  will  now  be  sent. 


The  Contracting  Parties  also  dealt  with  tech- 
nical reports  which  had  been  prepared  by  groups 
of  experts  regarding  restrictive  business  practices, 
subsidies,  state  trading  enterprises,  and  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duties. 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  was 
Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Walter  A.  Edwards,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Domestic  Affairs,  Department  of  Commerce, 
served  as  vice  chairman,  and  Alfred  Eeifman,  of 
the  Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
State,  as  the  assistant  chairman.  Other  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  were  from  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor. 


The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


Following  are  statements  made  in  the  U.N. 
Trusteeship  Council  by  Delmas  H.  Nucker,  U.S. 
Special  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship 
Council.1 

OPENING  STATEMENT,  APRIL  25 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3390 

It  is  a  privilege  and  honor  to  again  appear  be- 
fore this  body  as  the  Special  representative  for 
the  Administering  Authority  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  our  administration  since  July  1,  1959.  I 
shall  attempt  to  bring  the  Council  up  to  date  on 
significant  political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  territory. 

Intermediate  Targets  and  Dates 

The  United  States  continues  to  support  the  con- 
cept of  intermediate  targets  and  dates  in  all  fields 
of  development  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.    These  targets  and  dates  have  been 


1  Mr.  Nucker  is  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  For  a  review  of  the  previous 
year,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17, 1959,  p.  242. 


set  forth  in  some  detail  at  previous  sessions,  and, 
as  shall  be  noted  later  in  this  report,  considerable 
progress  toward  the  attainment  of  specific  goals 
announced  earlier  has  been  accomplished  durii 
the  past  year. 

The  goal  of  our  general  administration  prograr 
is  to  replace  American  staff  with  trained  an( 
qualified  Micronesians  through  a  planned  anc 
steady  process,  and  we  have  continued  to  pres 
forward  on  this  aspect  the  past  year.  An  event 
worthy  of  note  in  this  area  occurred  last  October 
in  the  communications  field.  In  five  of  our  sever 
districts,  Micronesian  radio  operators  took  over 
management  of  the  district  radio  station  fror 
their  American  counterparts.  A  special  school 
for  these  "station  managers"  has  been  establishec 
in  Truk,  and  in  turn  these  five  Micronesian  super- 
visory radio  operators  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
additional  supervisory  training.  In  education  an 
outstanding  event  was  the  replacement  of  two 
American  teachers  at  the  Pacific  Islands  Central 
School  by  qualified  Micronesian  teachers.  From 
all  reports  these  two  Micronesian  teachers  have 
done  an  excellent  job.  We  are  well  on  the  way 
toward  meeting  our  target  goal  of  having  a  com- 
plete Micronesian  staff  at  the  school  by  1965. 
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The  Council  Avill  recall  that  last  year  I  set  forth 
as  one  of  our  target  goals  in  the  administration 
field  the  replacement  by  1964  of  two  of  our  Ameri- 
can assistant  district  administrators  with  quali- 
fied Micronesians.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
first  step  toward  meeting  this  particular  goal  will 
have  been  accomplished  by  July  1  of  this  year. 
In  Palau  District  two  new  positions — those  of  spe- 
cial assistants  in  the  fields  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  and  in  administration  affairs — have 
been  established.  These  positions  will  be  training 
jobs  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  by  1964  into  the 
positions  of  assistant  district  administrators. 
During  the  year  our  first  Micronesian  served  as 

.  an  acting  district  administrator.  On  two  occa- 
sions the  Micronesian  Finance  Officer  of  Rota 
served  in  that  capacity  and  handled  the  operations 
of  this  small  district  competently  and  to  our  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

To  further  our  program  of  planned  replace- 
ment, an  intensive  inservice  training  project  has 

;  been  started  at  headquarters.   Outstanding  Micro- 

■  nesian  employees  in  fields  such  as  general  admin- 
istration, finance,  public  works,  supply,  and  other 

•  operations  now  are  undergoing  "internship"  train- 

i  ing  in  their  selected  fields  at  headquarters.    Three 

trainees  a  month  currently  are  participating  in 

this  project,  and  by  July  1  of  this  year  some  12 

outstanding    Micronesian    employees    will    have 

,  completed  this  specialized  internship  program. 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  where  Micro- 
nesian employees  have  acquired  basic  training  in 

■  our  fields  of  operation  and  need  specialized  train- 
ing in  their  chosen  careers.  To  provide  this  ad- 
vanced training,  special  courses  and  schools  are 
scheduled.  In  the  past  year  10  special  training 
courses  were  conducted.  These  were :  a  training 
school  for  trial  assistants,  a  training  school  for 
public  defenders,  a  training  school  for  public 
prosecutors,  an  industrial  safety  school,  a  school 
for  surveyors,  a  training  school  for  supervisory 
radio  operators,  a  training  course  in  trochus  de- 
velopment, and  three  training  schools  in  various 

I  aspects  of  agricultural  extension  training.  Addi- 
tionally the  year  saw  the  opening  of  a  peimianent 
,  school  for  dental  hygienists  in  the  Marshalls. 

Two  important  improvements  to  the  Micro- 
!  nesian  Title  and  Pay  Plan  are  ready  for  imple- 
mentation. Starting  with  the  new  fiscal  year  on 
July  1,  I960,  a  longevity  wage  schedule  will  be 
j  added  to  the  present  Micronesian  Title  and  Pay 
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Plan.  A  noteworthy  step  also  will  be  the  forth- 
coming adoption  of  a  special  wage  schedide  on 
July  1,  1960,  for  senior  professional  and  executive 
Micronesian  employees.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
proper  remuneration  for  Micronesians  who  fill  top 
professional  and  executive  positions,  particularly 
those  replacing  American  civil  service  personnel, 
has  been  discussed  at  previous  sessions  of  the 
Council.  The  new  salary  scales  for  professional 
and  executive  categories,  we  believe,  will  ade- 
quately compensate  the  Micronesians  who  meet 
the  qualifications  for  these  top  positions. 

Economic  Development 

The  appreciable  increase  in  copra  production 
this  year  was  due  to  better  transportation  service 
plus  increase  in  prices  paid  for  copra  to  the  pro- 
ducers. The  favorable  price  of  copra  on  the 
world  market  enabled  the  Copra  Stabilization 
Board  on  November  7,  1959,  to  raise  the  copra 
price  to  $150  per  short  ton  for  grade-one  copra 
in  the  field.  In  the  first  9  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  a  total  of  8,200  short  tons  of  copra  was 
produced  in  the  trust  territory.  If  the  present 
rate  of  production  continues,  we  anticipate  that 
copra  production  at  the  end  of  June  1960  will  be 
approximately  11,200  tons.  Though  this  antici- 
pated production  will  not  reach  the  13,000-ton 
pretyphoon  level  of  1958,  the  total  cash  income 
will  be  greater  since  the  producers  are  receiving 
a  higher  price  for  their  copra.  Income  from 
copra  this  present  year  may  well  reach  $1,500,000, 
the  highest  level  thus  far  attained  in  the  territory. 

Although  trochus  shell  production  in  1959  dem- 
onstrated a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year, 
the  reduced  market  activity  of  the  past  few  years 
has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  overall  trochus 
revenue  of  the  territory.  It  is  too  early  to  antici- 
pate the  trochus  income  for  this  present  year, 
since  much  of  the  trochus  has  still  to  be  harvested 
and  sold. 

Though  trochus  income  has  declined,  income 
from  fish  exports  has  steadily  increased.  In  Pa- 
lau, partly  through  the  efforts  of  the  pilot  fishing 
project,  a  fisheries  marketing  cooperative  has  been 
established  and  regularly  exports  fish  to  the  Guam 
market.  In  Ponape  District,  a  fishing  cooperative 
also  has  been  formed,  although  this  is  a  coopera- 
tive of  the  fishermen  rather  than  simply  a  market- 
ing association.  The  Ponape  fishing  cooperative 
provides  fresh  fish  for  the  local  district  market 
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and  frozen  fish  for  interdistrict  sales  and  for  ex- 
port to  Guam.  Fish  exports  to  areas  outside  the 
territory  in  1959  brought  in  revenue  of  slightly 
over  $19,000.  We  expect  fish  exports  to  double 
this  present  year.  Further,  if  local  and  interdis- 
trict sales  of  fish  are  included  with  export  sales, 
the  revenue  from  fisheries  this  present  year  may 
well  reach  $100,000. 

The  cacao  subsidy  program,  described  in  some 
detail  last  year,  is  developing  faster  than  we  orig- 
inally anticipated.  Some  80,000  cacao  seedlings 
will  have  been  planted  by  the  end  of  June  under 
this  year's  subsidy  program — double  the  original 
goal  of  40,000  trees.  Additionally  during  the  year 
some  55,000  cacao  seedlings  were  planted  outside 
the  subsidy  program,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  200,000  cacao  trees  planted  in 
the  field.  The  keen  interest  demonstrated  by  the 
Micronesians  in  this  project  led  to  the  holding  of 
a  cacao  training  school  for  Micronesian  extension 
agriculturists  at  the  cacao  headquarters  in 
Ponape. 

On  a  district  level,  interest  and  concern  in  eco- 
nomic development  continues  to  grow.  In  the 
past  year  several  districts  established  economic 
development  boards  or  committees  to  study  local 
possibilities  of  economic  development.  Prelimi- 
nary discussions  also  were  carried  out  on  a 
Washington  level  for  the  undertaking  of  a  compre- 
hensive economic  survey  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  1959  visiting  United  Nations 
mission  and  at  the  24th  session  of  the  Council. 

During  the  year  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii 
was  established  on  Kwajalein,  thus  bringing  bank- 
ing facilities  to  the  people  of  the  northern  Mar- 
shall. After  conducting  a  banking  survey  in  Truk 
District,  the  Bank  of  America  this  month  re- 
quested permission  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  open  a  subbranch  in  Truk.  We  anticipate 
that  permission  will  be  granted,  and  banking 
facilities  should  be  available  to  the  people  of  Truk 
District  within  the  next  few  months. 

Keen  interest  in  credit  unions  is  found.  A 
month-long  credit  union  seminar  was  held  last 
January  in  Palau  with  an  attendance  of  42  mem- 
bers, 12  representing  various  district  government 
activities  and  30  representing  municipalities, 
hamlets,  and  associations.  This  credit  seminar 
already  has  resulted  in  requests  for  formal  char- 
tering of  two  credit  unions.  Interest  in  forming 
credit  unions  in  other  districts  is  also  high. 


The  past  year  has  seen  considerable  improve- 
ment in  transportation  facilities.  An  additional 
field-trip  ship,  the  MV  Ran  Annim,  was  put  in 
operation  for  the  Truk  District.  This  ship  is  a 
sister  ship  to  the  present  AKL's,  the  MV  Roque 
and  MV  Errol,  and  her  acquisition  enabled  us  to 
replace  the  former  inadequate  Truk  station  vessel. 
Preliminary  arrangements  also  were  made  for  the 
procurement  of  another  ship  comparable  to  the 
MV  Kaselehlia.  Like  the  MV  Kaselehlia,  the 
new  field  ship  will  be  built  to  our  specific  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  perform  needed  field-trip  serv- 
ice more  efficiently  and  more  economically  than 
the  larger  AKL's. 

Agriculture 

In  our  agriculture  program  major  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  program  of  coconut-grove  re- 
habilitation. The  status  of  the  typhoon  rehabili-! 
tation  programs  in  the  Marshalls,  Truk,  and  Yap 
Districts  is  eminently  satisfactory.  In  Jaluit 
and  Namorik  Atolls,  for  example,  the  typhoon 
rehabilitation  programs  have  progressed  much 
more  rapidly  than  was  thought  possible.  Our 
original  typhoon  survey  indicated  that  it  would 
take  3  years  to  replant  Namorik  with  coconut  and 
subsistence  crops,  while  a  6-year  replanting  pro- 
gram was  anticipated  for  the  very  badly  damaged 
Jaluit  Atoll.  The  rehabilitation  work  by  the 
people  of  these  two  atolls  has  been  outstanding, 
and  the  joint  efforts  of  the  administration  agri- 
culturists and  the  local  people  have  modified 
considerably  the  original  timetable. 

Namorik  Atoll  was  completely  replanted  in  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  replanting  on  Jaluit  Atoll 
now  has  reached  the  halfway  mark,  and  if  the 
present  rate  of  progress  continues,  its  replanting 
program  shall  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1961 
or  in  half  the  time  originally  scheduled.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  these  two  atolls  will 
soon  be  self-sufficient,  since  it  will  take  another 
5  to  6  years  before  the  new  coconut  groves  will 
bear  a  commercial  crop.  The  progress  made, 
though,  bears  witness  to  the  industry  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  people  of  these  two  atolls. 

Similar  fine  cooperation  has  resulted  betweer 
the  administration  agriculturists  and  the  peopk 
of  the  islands  hit  by  typhoons  in  the  Truk  anc 
Yap  Districts.  The  people  of  the  typhoon-dam- 
aged areas  still  have  a  long  and  arduous  tast 
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before  them,  but  they  are  facing  it  with  fortitude 
and  without  complaint. 

The  agriculture  extension  program  has  been 
expanded  considerably  with  particular  emphasis 
placed  on  providing  additional  training  to  Micro- 
nesian  agricultural  extension  agents.  As  men- 
tioned above,  a  special  training  course  in  cacao 
development  was  held  during  the  year.  Last 
month,  territorywide  training  courses  in  copra 
processing  and  animal  husbandry  were  conducted 
in  Ponape. 

Our  insect  eradication  program  continues  to 
receive  close  attention.  In  addition  to  control 
projects  described  in  previous  reports,  a  new  and 
important  project  was  launched  a  few  months  ago 
in  Eota,  Tinian,  and  Saipan.  There  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  collaboration  with 
the  trust  territory  administration  is  attempting 
through  experimental  use  of  irradiated  flies  and 
other  means  to  bring  under  control  the  oriental 
fruit  fly  and  the  melon  fly,  which  are  a  serious  pest 
>  to  the  vegetable  growers  of  this  region. 

Our  fisheries  development  program  is  aimed  at 
the  encouragement  of  small-scale  local  fishing 
-enterprises  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  the  pilot 
fishing  project  in  Koror.  Through  the  providing 
of  ice  at  low  cost,  the  scheduling  of  training 
courses  in  fishing  techniques,  giving  aid  in  setting 
up  marketing  cooperatives,  the  pilot  project  in 
Koror  has  enabled  the  local  fishermen  of  Palau 
materially  to  increase  their  catch.  The  pilot 
project  carried  out  long-line  fishing  operations 
during  the  year  using  the  project  fishing  boat 
and  local  crews.  This  experiment  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  local  crews  can  successfully  con- 
duct the  long-line  fishing  operations  which  are 
essential  to  any  commercial  fishing  venture  in- 
volving the  freezing  or  canning  of  fish  for  export 
purposes.  Since  bait  procurement  now  is  the 
.principal  problem  facing  the  pilot  fishing  project, 
research  continues  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  aspect. 

Work  on  the  rehabilitation  and  construction  of 
essential  project  items  such  as  freezing  and  re- 
frigerated storage  facilities  moved  forward,  and 
i procurement  of  processing  equipment  for  fish  by- 
products was  initiated.  If  the  present  rate  of 
progress  continues,  our  next  step  will  be  to  develop 
preliminary  plans  for  a  small  pilot  canning 
i  factory. 

Trochus  survey  work  also  remains  part  of  the 
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fisheries  program.  A  2-month  trochus  training 
course  was  conducted  for  fisheries  personnel  from 
Palau,  Ponape,  Truk,  and  Marshalls  Districts.  A 
trochus  transplanting  project  for  Yap  District 
currently  is  under  way. 


Public  Health 

In  the  field  of  public  health  we  have  achieved 
our  target  goal  of  turning  over  district  public- 
health  activities  to  qualified  Micronesian  medical 
officers  in  all  districts  other  than  Saipan.    Post- 
graduate education  to  provide  specialized  and  ad- 
vanced training  for  licensed  medical  officers  is 
being  provided  through  a  variety  of  sources.    A 
medical  officer  returned  to  the  territory  after  a 
year  of  postgraduate  training  at  the  School  of 
Public  Health,  University  of  California.     Cur- 
rently  he   is   interdistrict   consultant  in  public- 
health  administration.    His  present  assignment  is 
in  Yap  District,  and  after  aiding  that  district  to 
work  out  a  better  public-health  program,  he  will 
move  on  to  other  districts.    A  medical  officer  from 
Palau  at  the  present  time  holds  a  World  Health 
Organization  fellowship  in  public-health  adminis- 
tration in  the  Philippines.    Four  additional  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  at  the  Central  Medical  School 
in  Suva  last  January,  bringing  the  total  of  trust 
territory  medical  students  at  the  Suva  school  to 
10.    In  this  new  group  was  a  young  woman  from 
Palau  District  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  trust  territory  woman  candidate  for  medical 
officer  training.    The  Council  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  arrangements  have  been  completed,  in 
line  with  recommendations  made  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  enroll  one  student  each  from  Palau  and 
Yap  Districts  in  the  premedical  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines.    These  two  candidates 
will  start  premedical  training  there  next  month. 
Although  completion  of  a  medical  education  for 
these  candidates  still  lies  considerably  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  administration  intends  to  augment  the 
corps  of  medical  officers  trained  at  the  Suva  school 
with  Micronesian  medical  personnel  who  will  have 
full  medical  degrees. 

Our  program  of  dental  care  was  intensified  with 
the  opening  in  Majuro  last  November  of  a  perma- 
nent school  for  dental  hygienists.  A  Micronesian 
District  dental  officer  is  being  groomed  for  pro- 
motion this  coming  year  to  the  position  of  Terri- 
tory Director  of  Dental  Services. 

Other  specialized   public-health   training   was 
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carried  out.  Twenty-seven  sanitarians  attended 
a  special  school  in  community  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation in  Truk.  A  territory  wide  health-education 
training  course  for  public-health  and  education 
staff  is  slated  to  be  held  this  coming  autumn  in 
Ponape. 

Major  attention  was  focused  on  the  serious 
problem  of  tuberculosis.  A  standardized  attack 
on  tuberculosis  now  is  under  way  in  several  dis- 
tricts under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Director 
of  Public  Health.  District  by  district,  a  special 
team  of  doctors  and  nurses  is  being  organized  and 
trained  for  specialized  tuberculosis  treatment  and 
control  work.     The  BCG  program  was  continued. 

New  hospital  construction  has  started  in  those 
districts  where  it  has  been  most  sorely  needed. 
In  Koror,  Palau  District,  the  construction  of  the 
new  hospital  is  well  under  way,  and  ground  for 
the  new  hospital  plant  in  Majuro  has  been  broken. 
Actual  work  on  the  Majuro  hospital  will  start 
within  the  next  few  months.  Additionally,  re- 
modeling of  hospital  units  was  carried  out  this 
year  in  Ponape  and  Yap  Districts. 

Education 

In  the  field  of  education  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  strengthening  of  a  system  of  education  de- 
signed to  provide  training  of  permanent  value 
to  the  youth  of  Micronesia  and  intended  to  equip 
them  to  live  better  within  the  framework  of  their 
own  society.  Prior  reports  to  this  body  have 
given  in  detail  the  various  levels  of  our  education 
system  and  methods  of  operation.  In  this  brief 
review  I  wish  only  to  cite  a  few  noteworthy  events 
of  the  past  year  which,  in  my  estimation,  have 
improved  our  overall  education  program. 

The  Pacific  Islands  Central  School  opened  its 
doors  at  its  new  plant  in  Ponape  last  October  to 
the  largest  student  body  in  its  history.  An  event 
of  special  significance  was  the  attendance  at  the 
official  dedication  of  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Sea- 
ton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  school  now 
has  physical  facilities  which  are  equal  to  those 
of  a  modern  high  school  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Its  faculty  has  been  enlarged  to  enable  the  school 
to  implement  the  new  and  improved  curriculum 
which  places  suitable  stress  on  the  vocational  arts 
and  agriculture  as  well  as  on  general  education. 
During  the  year  a  more  unified  elementary 
school  curriculum  was  developed.  Its  implemen- 
tation should  substantially  improve  the  level  of 


the  community  elementary  school.  Progress  has 
been  made  toward  uniformity  of  standards, 
teaching  staff,  and  teaching  methods.  Prelimi- 
nary work  on  revision  of  the  intermediate  school 
curriculum  has  been  started. 

Through  summer  training  sessions,  teacher  in-: 
stitutes,  model  schools,  and  field  programs  of  the 
teacher-trainer  projects,  the  better  training  of 
elementary  school  teachers  is  being  accomplished. 
Minimum  qualifications  for  elementary  school 
teachers  have  been  set  up  in  all  districts,  and 
standardization  of  teachers'  salaries,  at  least  on 
district  levels,  now  is  found. 

Our  school  population  continues  to  grow.  Cur- 
rently some  14,000  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  territory.  If 
the  challenge  of  the  strong  desire  for  education 
is  to  be  met,  it  is  essential  that  municipal  coun- 
cils, district  congresses,  local  school  boards,  and 
the  administration  join  forces  and  work  in  close 
cooperation.  Each  district  congress  which  me) 
this  past  year  devoted  major  consideration  tc 
problems  of  elementary  school  education.  Th<> 
bulk  of  all  congress  revenue  now  goes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  district  elementary  school  teachers. 
Through  the  grant-in-aid  program  the  admin 
istration  helps  in  the  construction  of  new  elemen 
tary  schools.  Eleven  new  elementary  schools  hav 
been  built  under  this  program,  three  of  these  bein/ 
under  construction  at  the  present  time. 

A  long-awaited  event  in  Rota  was  the  opening 
of  the  first  year  of  a  public  intermediate  school 
The  second  year  will  be  added  this  year  and  th 
third  and  final  year  in  1961.  There  are  now  eigh1 
public  intermediate  schools  providing  junio 
secondary  education  in  the  territory. 

The  providing  of  advanced  education  outsid 
the  territory  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  overal 
education  program.  Following  recommendation 
made  by  the  Inter-District  Advisory  Committe 
and  district  scholarship  boards,  this  year  we  hay 
shifted  somewhat  our  emphasis  in  the  scholarshi 
program.  Three  scholarships  per  district  wei 
offered,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  definit 
fields  of  study  were  specified.  Thus,  for  1960  or 
scholarship  per  district  in  the  industrial  arts  w£ 
offered,  three  scholarships  were  offered  in  the  fiel 
of  agriculture,  and  the  remaining  seven  distn< 
scholarships  were  in  education  and  general  field 
The  degree  scholarship  program  remains  a 
important    part    of    our    scholarship    progran 
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There  are  now  eight  degree  scholars  studying  in 
various  fields,  and  additional  grants  in  this  cate- 
gory are  planned. 

Construction 

Our  construction  program  moved  forward  in 
all  districts.  An  outstanding  achievement  was  the 
completion  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Central  School 
plant  in  Ponape.  A  major  operation,  and  one 
which  will  take  several  years  to  finish,  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  dock  and  harbor  facilities  at 
Truk.  Work  progresses  satisfactorily  on  this 
project.  Considerable  construction  occurred  on 
hospital  projects,  as  noted  in  the  comments  on 
public  health.  New  intermediate  schools  are  un- 
der construction  in  the  Marshalls  and  in  Truk 
District.  In  Yap  a  new  administration  building 
is  about  50  percent  completed.  Rehabilitation  and 
construction  of  warehouses,  refrigeration  plants, 
administration  housing,  roads,  and  other  activities 

.  continues  as  a  part  of  our  regular  construction 

!  program. 

I  Claim  Settlement 

Effort  was  exerted  to  wipe  out  remaining  land- 
claim  settlements  in  the  territory.  Final  settle- 
ment for  the  Ulithi  claims  in  the  Yap  District  was 
made,  and  partial  settlement  for  administration 
retention  areas  was  completed  at  Majuro.  Fur- 
ther negotiations  on  the  only  large  remaining  area 
of  land-claim  settlement,  that  of  Kwajalein  Atoll, 
were  attempted,  but  as  the  Council  is  aware  from 
the  presence  of  the  petitioners  from  Kwajalein, 
no  agreement  has  been  reached  on  settlement  for 
that  area. 

Status  of  Displaced  Marshallese 

The  status  of  the  people  of  Kili  and  Ujelang 
has  been  satisfactory.  Both  groups  received  an- 
nual interest  payments  from  their  trust  funds, 
amounting  to  over  $10,000  for  the  people  of  Kili 

j  and  $4,500  for  the  people  of  Ujelang.    Adequate 
transportation  and  service  for  both  groups  were 

■  provided.     The  Kili  boat,  the  Libra,  regularly 
plied  between  Kili  and  Jaluit,  making  at  least  one 

'  trip  a  month.    The  larger  field-trip  vessel  of  the 

|  Marshalls  District  also  services  Kili  at  regular 

i  intervals. 

The  islands  in  the  Jaluit  lagoon  belonging  to 
the  Kilians  were  hit  by  the  full  force  of  the  1958 
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typhoon;  Jebet  and  Jar  Islands,  for  example, 
were  so  severely  damaged  that  rehabilitation  in 
the  foreseeable  future  is  not  possible.  On  these 
two  small  islets  most  of  the  topsoil  was  washed 
away  and  the  entire  configuration  of  the  islands 
changed.  Bokalaplap,  the  third  islet,  was  not  as 
severely  damaged,  and  planting  of  coconut  and 
subsistence  crops  is  progressing  satisfactorily 
there.  The  Kili  land  on  Jabor  Island  has  also 
been  replanted. 

An  American  agriculturist  was  stationed  on 
Ujelang  for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  devoted  full  time  to  agricultural  re- 
habilitation of  that  island.  By  a  combination  of 
field-trip  service  from  the  Marshalls  District  and 
Ponape  District,  the  former  isolation  of  Ujelang 
has  been  broken  and  field-trip  ships  visited  the  is- 
land this  past  year  on  an  average  of  once  every 
2  months. 

The  rehabilitation  program  for  Rongelap 
moved  slowly  but  steadily  toward  completion. 
The  rehabilitation  project  now  has  reached  the 
point  where  only  50  percent  subsistence  of  the 
Rongelapese  by  the  administration  is  needed,  and 
by  July  of  this  year  a  further  reduction  in  subsist- 
ence feeding  is  anticipated.  As  has  been  noted 
before  in  this  Council,  the  administration  is  de- 
sirous of  making  the  Rongelapese  self-supporting 
and  self-sufficient  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  are 
extending  every  assistance  to  the  Rongelapese 
people  to  enable  them  to  achieve  this  end.  Re- 
habilitation of  the  coconut  groves  has  been 
stressed,  and  several  hundred  acres  of  land  have 
been  prepared  for  planting  new  coconut  seedlings. 
Some  100  acres  of  marginal  land  still  need  to  be 
replanted  if  Rongelap  is  to  support  from  its  own 
resources  the  present  population  of  250,  which, 
the  Council  will  recall,  is  over  three  times  greater 
than  the  population  of  82  which  lived  on  the  is- 
land in  1954. 

During  the  past  year  the  presence  of  an  Amer- 
ican agriculturist  encouraged  progress  on  the  sub- 
sistence and  coconut  rehabilitation  projects  and 
additionally  brought  about  an  appreciable  increase 
in  copra  production.  The  curtailment  of  scien- 
tific expeditions  also  has  aided  the  Rongelapese 
to  readjust  to  life  on  their  home  atoll.  In  the 
period  between  July  1959  and  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary 1960,  the  Rongelapese  produced  48  tons  of 
copra,  which  they  sold  for  $6,420.  In  return,  trade 
goods  were  purchased  amounting  to  $4,170,  leaving 
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a  sizable  amount  of  surplus  income  on  the  island. 
Though  the  Rongelapese  in  this  9  months'  period 
were  engaged  in  fishing,  clearing  land  for  new 
coconut  groves,  and  working  on  their  subsistence 
crops,  they  were  also  able  to  produce  an  average 
of  5  tons  of  copra  a  month.  This  is  a  favorable 
sign  of  progress  when  compared  to  the  monthly 
production  of  only  1.7  tons  of  copra  during  the 
first  year  of  their  return,  1957.  Further  increase 
in  copra  production  is  expected  as  coconut  reha- 
bilitation work  is  completed  and  extra  work  re- 
quired for  planting  new  subsistence  crops  is 
reduced. 

Although  a  large-scale  medical  survey  was  not 
considered  necessary  this  year,  a  small  team  com- 
posed of  trust  territory  medical  staff  and  two 
AEC  [Atomic  Energy  Commission]  specialists 
briefly  visited  the  island  last  month  and  con- 
ducted a  routine  medical  check.  The  preliminary 
results  of  this  latest  medical  survey  again  indi- 
cated that  no  aftermaths  of  the  fallout  are  dis- 
cernible and  the  general  health  of  the  Rongelapese 
is  satisfactory. 

Political  Development 

In  the  area  of  local  government  we  have  con- 
tinued to  stress  development  and  growth  on  all 
levels.  It  is  our  belief  that  political  development 
at  the  district  and  interdistrict  level  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  development  on  the  municipal  level 
if  a  firm  political  foundation  for  the  territory  is 
to  result. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-District 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  High  Commissioner 
took  place  last  November.  This  body,  whose  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  representative  district  con- 
gresses, advanced  still  another  step  toward  the 
eventual  target  goal  of  converting  this  group  into 
an  elected  territorial  advisory  council.  At  its  No- 
vember meeting  the  Advisory  Committee  voted 
to  establish  a  Hold-Over  Sub-Committee  in  Social 
Affairs.  This  subcommittee  has  been  given  the 
responsibility  of  studying  major  social  problems 
of  the  territory  and  will  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Inter-District  Advisory 
Committee  at  the  1960  meeting.  The  holdover 
committee,  composed  of  elected  members  from 
Yap,  Truk,  and  the  Marshalls  Districts,  is  meeting 
in  Ponape  District  next  month.  Additional  sub- 
committees in  economic  and  political  areas  very 
likely  will  be  formed  at  forthcoming  meetings. 
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These  subcommittees  will  be  available  to  us  for 
consultation  on  specific  problems  during  the  year. 

On  a  district  level,  the  district  congresses  de- 
voted attention  to  problems  affecting  local  affairs. 
The  keen  interest  and  concern  these  legislative 
bodies  have  demonstrated  in  the  field  of  education 
already  has  been  noted.  Increasingly  the  district 
congresses  are  expanding  activities  and  undertak- 
ing more  and  more  local  responsibilities.  This 
past  year  district  congresses,  in  addition  to  paying 
teachers'  salaries,  made  appropriations  for  schol- 
arships, road  repairs,  community  recreation  fields, 
and  public-health  activities.  Laws  were  passed  in 
such  areas  as  inheritance  of  land,  control  of  ex- 
cessive notes  of  interest,  alcoholic  beverage  control 
rules,  and  the  like. 

Twenty  municipalities  were  chartered  in  1959, 
double  the  number  our  informal  target  goal  had 
as  its  aim.  As  expected,  the  municipalities  which 
are  the  most  accessible  to  the  district  centers  have 
been  chartered  first,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt 
some  slowing  down  from  now  on  as  transportation 
and  contact  problems  become  greater. 

In  line  with  recommendations  made  by  the 
Council,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  standard- 
ization of  the  voting  age.  The  Palau  Congress 
currently  has  the  question  of  a  reduction  in  voting 
age  in  that  district  under  consideration. 

At  previous  meetings  of  the  Council  I  have  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  the  enactment  of  organic  legis- 
lation for  the  territory  by  1960,  as  was  announced 
a  number  of  years  ago.  1960  is  now  here,  and 
my  doubts  have  turned  into  reality.  At  this  time 
an  organic  act  is  not  in  readiness  for  presentation 
to  the  Congress.  Work  continues  on  the  drafting 
of  an  organic  act  which  will  reflect  the  needs  of 
the  Micronesians,  and  I  am  confident  that  in  time 
suitable  organic  legislation  will  result. 

Judiciary 

In  the  judiciary  field  a  number  of  significant 
highlights  can  be  noted.  In  November  1959  a  new 
Associate  Justice  was  appointed,  and  the  work  of 
the  High  Court  as  a  result  was  greatly  facilitated. 
The  Micronesian  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Chief  Justice  continued  his  training  program  for 
district  clerks  of  courts  and  other  court  officials. 
A  valuable  achievement  was  the  issuance  by  the 
Chambers  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  a  Handbook  for 
District  and  Community  Court  Judges,  Clerks  of 
Courts,  and  Trial  Assistants.    A  training  school 
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for  trial  assistants  was  held  in  Truk,  one  of  the 
significant  features  of  this  school  being  that  the 
course  was  planned  and  directed  by  a  Microne- 
sian  Public  Defender. 

Earlier  this  month  the  1960  Trust  Territory 
Judicial  Conference  was  held  at  headquarters  with 
Distinct  Court  judges,  clerks  of  courts,  High  Court 
judges,  and  other  judiciary  and  legal  staff  in  at- 
tendance. The  theme  of  this  conference  was  on 
how  to  make  the  work  of  Micronesian  District 
Court  judges  more  effective. 

International  Relations 

Our  contacts  and  relationships  this  past  year 
with  international  organizations  have  been  fre- 
quent and  rewarding.  Four  Micronesians  are 
abroad  on  United  Nations  and  related  agency  fel- 
lowship grants.  These  include  a  young  doctor 
under  World  Health  Organization  auspices  in  the 
Philippines,  a  UNESCO  [United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization] 
trainee  in  radio  broadcasting  in  New  Zealand  and 
Western  Samoa,  a  United  Nations  fellow  in  com- 
munity development  in  the  Philippines,  and  a 
United  Nations  fellow  in  social  defense  in  Hawaii. 
In  1959  four  Micronesians  and  two  staff  advisers 
attended  the  Fourth  South  Pacific  Commission 
Conference  in  Eabaul.  Our  Director  of  Educa- 
tion participated  in  a  South  Pacific  Commission 
sponsored  conference  of  education  officers  of  the 
Pacific  area  in  Brisbane,  Australia;  our  Director 
of  Dental  Health  attended  a  World  Health  Or- 
ganization sponsored  Dental  Congress  in  Ade- 
laide, Australia ;  and  next  month  our  Director  of 
Public  Health  will  participate  in  a  World  Health 
Organization  conference  on  tuberculosis  control  in 
Sydney. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent this  report  and  will  endeavor  to  provide,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  any  additional  information 
members  of  the  Council  may  desire. 

CLOSING  STATEMENT,  MAY  4 

TJ.8./U.N.  press  release  3396 

There  is  general  agreement  in  the  Council  re- 
garding the  needs  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
administration  should  proceed.  Therefore  I  think 
that  in  this  closing  statement  I  need  only  to  clarify 
our  thinking  regarding  the  steps  through  which 
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the  trust  territory  can  most  successfully  attain  the 
desired  goals  and  also  to  comment  on  certain  spe- 
cific suggestions. 

It  would  appear  from  the  statements  of  the 
various  delegations  that  there  is  general  consen- 
sus that  satisfactory  progress  continues  to  be  made 
in  the  education  and  health  fields.  The  Admin- 
istering Authority  shares  the  concern  expressed 
by  certain  members  of  the  Council  that  more  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  secondary  education.  Our  present  edu- 
cational program  is  designed  to  meet  this  growing 
need.  New  and  enlarged  intermediate  schools  are 
under  way  or  are  planned  for  all  districts.  The 
new  Pacific  Islands  Central  School  allows  ample 
opportunity  for  growth  and  expansion. 

We  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  on  the  territory's  health  pro- 
gram and  assure  the  Council  that  these  comments 
will  be  carefully  studied  by  our  public-health  staff. 

This,  Mr.  President,  brings  us  to  the  economic 
and  political  fields,  which,  in  my  thinking,  are 
somewhat  intertwined.  In  today's  world,  politi- 
cal self-government  or  independence  does  not  ap- 
pear to  depend  upon  economic  viability.  This  is 
a  subject  which  could  be  discussed  for  hours,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  it  at  that  length.  It  does 
seem  clear  to  me,  however,  that  for  Micronesia  to 
be  more  than  fictionally  self-governing  or  inde- 
pendent there  should  be  a  better  proportion  be- 
tween subsidization  and  local  revenue  than  the 
present  5  to  1  ratio. 

For  this  reason  we  are  as  anxious  as  other  mem- 
bers of  this  Council  to  improve  the  economy  of 
the  territory.  Suggestions  have  been  made  for 
the  development  of  pineapple,  fish,  and  other  ex- 
port products.  We  look  forward  to  the  proposed 
economic  survey  exploring  thoroughly  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  economics  of  these  and  other 
possibilities.  I  emphasize  both  production  and 
marketing  because  it  does  little  good  to  produce 
an  item  that  cannot  find  a  market  at  a  price  that 
will  make  its  production  worth  while.  On  our 
part,  however,  we  hope  that  an  economic  survey 
will  reveal  some  potential  economically  feasible 
projects.  If  it  does,  we  shall  certainly  pursue 
them  in  all  earnestness. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  that  economic  progress  is  being  made.  I 
have,  in  reply  to  questions,  mentioned  the  fishing 
project,  the  expanded  planting  of  cacao,  and  the 
introduction   of   pepper   and   other   agricultural 
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products.  Continuing  attention  is  being  given  to 
copra  production.  Production  of  copra  had 
shown  a  steady  and  gratifying  increase  up  to  the 
time  of  the  four  typhoons  in  late  1957  and  in 
1958.  It  had,  in  fact,  almost  reached  prewar  pro- 
duction levels  prior  to  that  setback.  We  have  high 
hopes  for  its  rapid  recovery  and  expansion  be- 
yond prewar  levels.  Because  of  the  important 
role  of  shipping  in  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omy, steps  were  taken  last  year  to  improve  our 
transportation  service,  and  procedures  are  cur- 
rently under  way  for  the  acquisition  of  an  addi- 
tional vessel  for  field-trip  service. 

Progress  Toward  Political  Goals 

Assuming  that  it  were  possible  to  divorce  en- 
tirely political  development  from  economic  de- 
velopment, the  territory  would  still,  in  my  opinion, 
be  some  years  away  from  the  political  goal  which 
members  of  this  Council  would  like  to  see  achieved 
within  a  few  short  years.  And  I  would  like  to 
say  at  this  point  that,  insofar  as  goals  are  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  accepts  either  self- 
government  or  independence  as  being  proper. 

In  saying  that  achievement  of  either  of  these 
goals  is  some  years  away,  I  cannot  agree  that  this 
is  due  to  any  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority.  In  the  tradition  of  the 
United  States,  as  in  that  of  many  other  countries, 
sound  government  rests  upon  three  independent 
branches  of  government — executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial.  In  areas  such  as  the  trust  territory 
it  is  logical  and  desirable  that  the  initial  emphasis 
be  placed  upon  development  of  the  legislative 
branch.  This  gives  the  executive  brancli  an  initial 
access  to  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  people. 
Considering  the  fact  that  such  legislative  bodies 
were  unknown  prior  to  the  present  administration, 
I  believe  that  our  progress  in  the  establishment  of 
district  congresses  and  the  beginning  of  a  Terri- 
torial Council  has  been  noteworthy. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a  district 
congress  can  be  given  absolute  powers  of  legisla- 
tion. There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  this. 
First,  the  traditional  societies,  such  as  that  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  are  undergoing  a  change  from 
the  old  hereditary  chieftainship  concepts  to  a  more 
democratic  concept.  In  the  process  of  such  a 
change  it  is  the  understandable  desire  of  some  to 
seek  legislation  to  preserve  their  preferred  status. 
Some  authority  must  be  able  to  review  and,  if 
necessary,  veto  such  laws. 


A  second  reason  is  that  a  legislative  body  hav- 
ing complete  authority  would  destroy  the  checks 
and  balances  inherent  in  a  three-branch  govern- 
ment. This  then  behooves  us  to  develop,  along 
with  the  legislative  branch,  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches.  Again,  in  the  development  of 
the  executive  branch,  I  believe  that,  if  the  cir-  ' 
cumstances  are  considered,  our  progress  has  been 
noteworthy.  Our  training  programs,  be  they 
scholarships,  inservice,  or  special,  have  had,  in 
these  initial  years,  to  be  spread  over  all  fields  of 
activities,  not  concentrated  solely  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  administrative  corps  for  top  positions 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

We  now,  however,  have  Micronesians  serving  in 
all  levels  of  district  government  except  for  district 
and  assistant  district  administrators,  and  I  have, 
stated  to  the  Council  our  plans  in  this  regard.  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  good  record  in  light  of  the 
fact  that,  for  training  purposes,  we  have  had  only 
one  generation  of  young  Micronesians  with  which 
to  work  for  any  extended  period  of  time.  These 
young  men  have  shown  ability  and  are  developing 
well,  but  a  good  administrator  must  have  sound  i 
practical  experience  in  governmental  methods. 
This  experience  is  being  provided,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Micronesian  government  will 
benefit  from  it  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  par- 1 
ticipate  in  the  check-and-balance  system  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 

Insofar  as  the  judicial  branch  of  the  govern- , 
ment  is  concerned,  I  was  much  disturbed  at  the  j 
statement  made  by  the  oral  petitioners  as  to  their 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  trust  territory  High 
Court.  This  court  consists  of  an  American  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  Justice  in  whose  impartial- 
ity I  have  complete  faith  and  who  participate  in 
the  training  of  lower-court  judges,  one  of  whom 
incidentally  is  an  uncle  of  one  of  the  oral 
petitioners. 

In  our  program  to  develop  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  government  we  have  had  regular  judicial 
conferences  for  the  improvement  of  the  court  pro- 
cedures and  have  had  special  training  courses  for 
those  who  appear  before  the  courts  as  public  de- 
fenders and  trial  assistants.  At  the  recent  Judicial 
Conference  the  theme  of  the  5-day  conference  was 
the  importance  of  the  three  equal  and  independent 
branches  of  the  government  and  of  the  role  in  par- 
ticular of  the  judiciary.  Our  efforts  to  improve 
the  judicial  branch  will  continue  in  order  that  the 
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third  branch  of  the  government  may  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  accept  its  position  in  our  government. 

We  hope,  thus,  to  bring  all  three  branches  of 
the  government  of  the  trust  territory  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  point  that  they  may  operate  fully 
and  effectively  in  a  Micronesian  government. 
There  is  no  desire  on  our  part  to  hold  back  such 
a  government.  We  are  prepared  to  have  it  de- 
velop as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  do  want  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  sound  government.  We  want  not 
,  only  the  legislative  bodies  but  the  other  branches 
as  well  to  understand  governmental  financing  and 
sound  administrative  practices.  In  the  light  of 
,the  territory's  potential  economic  and  financial 
position  such  understandings  are  essential.  We 
feel  that  our  programs  for  municipal  chartering, 
legislative  development,  and  administrative  train- 
ing will  provide  this  understanding. 

Legal  Process  for  Land  Condemnation 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  legal 
position  of  the  administration  regarding  expro- 
priation or  condemnation  of  land  for  public  pur- 
pose. The  question  arose,  I  believe,  because  the 
Manual  report 2  did  not  mention  that  we  do  in  fact 
'rfiave  a  trust  territory  law  which  establishes  the 
'basis  and  procedures  upon  which  any  land  con- 
demnation action  must  be  brought.  Until  recently 
ithe  trust  territory  government  has  been  able  to 
i  reach  mutually  agreeable  settlements  with  land- 
owners for  land  needed  by  the  administration. 
Consequently  legal  procedures  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  were  not  needed.  This  gap,  however, 
in  the  legal  process  for  the  condemnation  of  land, 
when  necessary,  has  now  been  filled  by  the  promul- 
gation of  a  condemnation  statute.  I  hope  this 
clarifies  the  situation. 

The  integration  of  the  island  of  Rota  with  the 
administration  of  the  Saipan  District  has  been 
raised  by  several  of  the  delegates  during  this  ses- 
sion. This  matter  has  been  under  close  study 
>etween  the  two  departments  concerned.  Like- 
wise the  continued  administration  of  the  Saipan 
pistrict  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been 
•eviewed  by  my  Government  during  the  past  year. 
|  To  date,  no  decision  has  been  reached  to  change 
|  he  status  quo.  If  it  appears  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Saipan  District  cannot  soon  be  trans- 
|  erred,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  request 
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of  the  people  of  Rota,  in  their  petition  presented 
to  the  last  visiting  mission,  that  their  island  be- 
come part  of  the  Saipan  District. 

Petitioners'  Viewpoints  To  Be  Studied 

I  have  listened  with  keen  interest  to  the  oral 
petitioners.  Though  I  cannot  accept  many  of  the 
arguments  set  forth  by  them,  they  are  entitled  to 
their  opinions,  and  as  is  our  practice  in  the  terri- 
tory their  viewpoints  shall  be  carefully  studied  in 
light  of  the  total  problem.  The  administration 
will  make  a  special  attempt  to  look  into  statements 
made  by  the  petitioners  that  the  Marshallese  on 
Ebeye  live  in  poverty  and  want.  This  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  the  case,  for  less  than  2  months  ago 
I  visited  Ebeye  and  I  find  it  hard  to  accept  that 
living  conditions  have  deteriorated  to  the  extent 
implied  by  the  petitioners.  I  assure  this  Council 
that,  if  living  conditions  at  Ebeye  are  imperiled 
by  virtue  of  large  numbers  of  outisland  Marshal- 
lese having  been  drawn  to  Ebeye  by  the  lure  of 
"bright  lights"  and  jobs  at  Kwajalein,  we  shall 
take  immediate  and  remedial  steps. 

The  petitioners  have  expressed  their  strong 
opinion  that  only  a  monthly  or  annual  rental  pay- 
ment at  a  price  they  feel  is  just  is  acceptable  to 
them.  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  this  aspect, 
since  in  my  answers  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Petitions  I  have  stated 
the  administration's  position  fully  and  in  detail. 
In  brief  this  is  that  any  monthly  payments— if 
that  method  of  settlement  is  to  be  considered- 
must  be  based  on  the  true  value  of  the  land  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  acquisition,  plus  normal 
interest,  not  on  an  unrealistic  formula  based  on 
a  copra  production  schedule  which  is  not  found 
anywhere  in  the  Marshalls  or,  in  fact,  throughout 
the  entire  territory.  We  hold  that  a  lump-sum 
payment  which  would  enable  the  people  to  invest 
the  moneys  received  and  thus  maintain  the  princi- 
pal and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  investment  is  a 
much  more  realistic  approach  to  this  perplexing 
problem.  We  contend  also  that  our  role  as  a  trus- 
tee demands  assurance  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
division  of  any  payment  among  those  having  an 
interest  in  the  land. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  may  I  state  that,  as  in 
previous  years,  the  administration  will  distribute 
the  closing  statements  of  the  member  delegations 
throughout  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.     The   staff  members,  Micronesian  and 
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American,  take  a  real  interest  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  body,  and  I  am  desirous  of  enabling  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  the  viewpoints  expressed 
by  the  members  of  this  Council  on  the  progress  of 
our  administration. 

May  I  also  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  for  their  interest  in  the 
administration  of  the  territory. 


U.S.  Makes  Additional  Contribution 
to  World  Refugee  Year 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  3417 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Kepresentative  to  the 
United  Nations,  transmitted  on  June  10  a  check 
for  $1,150,000  to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Eefugees.  This  represents  an  addi- 
tional U.S.  contribution  for  World  Refugee  Year 
programs  of  assistance  to  refugees  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  and  is  over  and  above  amounts  cur- 
rently pledged  for  refugee  programs.  It  brings 
the  total  U.S.  contribution  to  World  Refugee  Year 
programs  to  $5,050,000. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Fisheries 

Amendment  of  paragraph  1  (b)  of  the  annex  to  the  inter- 
national convention  for  the  high  seas  fisheries  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  of  May  9,  1952  (TIAS  2786). 
Adopted  at  Seattle  November  7,  1959,  at  the  sixth 
meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission.  Entered  into  force  May  24,  1960. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Japan,  May  10,  1960;  Canada, 
May  14,  1960 ;  United  States,  May  24,  1960. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.    Opened 

for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.    Entered  into 

force  April  7, 1948.    TIAS  1808.  n  +non    ^        .. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Cameroun,  May  6,  I960;  Kuwait, 

May  9, 1960 ;  Togo,  May  13, 1960. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1958  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.    TIAS  4390. 
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Notifications  of  approval:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  April  1,  1960;  China  and  Bulgaria,  April 
6, 1960. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and  schedule  of  whaling 
regulations.     Signed  at  Washington  December  2,  1946. 
Entered  into  force  November  10,  1948.    TIAS  1849. 
Ratification  deposited  (with  a  reservation) :  Argentina, 
May  18, 1960. 

Protocol  amending  the  international  whaling  convention 

of  1946  (TIAS  1849).    Done  at  Washington  November 

19,  1956.    Entered  into  force  May  4,  1959.    TIAS  4228. 

Adherence  deposited  (with  a  reservation):  Argentina, 

May  18, 1960. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  pro-  i 
gram  for  reconnaissance  and  investigation  of  the  ura- 
nium resources  of  Brazil  of  December  26,  1957  (TIAS 
3964).     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  ' 
December  2,  1958. 
Entered  into  force:   December  23,  1959. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  for  a  cooperative 
program  of  uranium  reconnaissance  of  December  26, 
1957,  as  amended  (TIAS  3964).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  December  23,  1959,  and  January 
6,  1960.    Entered  into  force  January  6,  1960. 

Indonesia 

Research  reactor  agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  8,  1960.  Enters  into  force  on  date  each  Govern- 
ment receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that 
it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional, 
requirements. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  6-12 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  June  6  which  appears  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  300  of  June  3. 

Subject 

Report  on  16th  session  of  GATT. 

Herter:  statement  on  mutual  security 
treaty  with  Japan. 

U.S.  note  on  Soviet  disarmament  pro- 
posals. 

Herter :  "The  University  and  the  World 
Community." 

Guatemala  credentials   (rewrite). 

Korea  credentials  (rewrite). 

Ethiopia  credentials  (rewrite). 

Atomic  energy  agreement  with  Indo- 
nesia. 

SACLANT  antisubmarine  warfare  re- 
search center. 

Mexico  anniversary  celebrations. 

Visit  of  Thai  King  and  Queen  (re- 
write). 

Herter :  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery. 

Foreign  Relations,  19$,  Volume  I  pub- 
lished. 
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Corrections  for  Volume  XL!  8 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  errors  in  Volume  XLII: 

February  8,  page  222,  left  column,  third  line 
under  Telecommunication:  The  date  should  read 
"December  22,  1952." 

April  4,  page  522,  footnote  8:  The  members  of 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  are 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay. 

May  9,  page  744,  right  column,  10th  line:  The 
sentence  should  begin  "Commodore  Perry  .  .  .  ." 
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Propaganda  in  South  America,  statement  (Herter),  490 
U.S.  protest  to  Czechoslovakia  for  museum  exhibition,  7 
Antisubmarine  Warfare  Research  Center,  1022 
Antitrust  laws,  U.S.,  ocean  shipping  practices,  meeting  oi 
governments  concerned  in  grand  jury  investigation  of, 
501 
Apartheid,  policy  of : 
Address  (Wilcox),  592 

Security  Council's  consideration  of,  U.S.  views  concern 
ing,  statements  and  text  of  U.N.  resolution :  Herter 
551,  644 ;  Lodge,  667 ;  resolution,  669 
Arab-Israel  dispute : 
Refugee  problem.    See  Refugees 
Statement  (Herter),  489 
Suez  Canal  problem.    See  Suez  Canal 
U.N.  efforts  to  resolve,  U.S.  views,  statement  (Herter) 
551,  552 
Arab  Republic,  United.    See  United  Arab  Republic 
Arab  states,  complaint  about  Premier  Ben-Gurion's  U.S 

visit,  statement  (Herter),  489 
Arab  States,  League  of : 
Agreement  with  FAO,  93 

Boycott  measures  against   U.S.  shipping,  letters  am 
statement  (Dillon,  Meany),  834 
Archeological  congress,  4th  Iranian : 
Remarks  (Henderson),  836 
U.S.  representative  (Henderson),  713 
Argentina : 
Border    dispute    with    Chile,    solution    of,    statemen 

(Herter),  549 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association,  522,  630,  93 
Relaxation  of  import  controls,  874 
Submarine  off  coast  of,  statement  (Herter),  360 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  Force  mission,  agreement  renewing  1958  agre* 

ment  with  U.S.,  766 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.  relatin 

to,  173 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Submarines,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  loan  of,  766 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  internationa 

630 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  50 
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Argentina — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 

Whaling  convention  (1946),  international,  and  proto- 
col (1956)  amending,  1046 
U.S.  science  officer,  appointment,  362 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  119,  471,  477 
Armaments    (see   also   Disarmament,    Missiles,   Nuclear 
weapons,  and  Weapons  production  program)  : 
Exportation  of,    seizure   of  arms   or  munitions   being 

illegally  exported,  Executive  order,  362 
Growth  of  weapons  technology,  address  (White),  990 
International  control  and  reduction  of : 
Address  (Rubottom),  522 
Importance  of  scientific  advice  and  evaluations  to, 

address  (Kistiakowsky),  277,  280 
In  Latin  America : 

Problem  of,  statement  (Rubottom),  627 
Regional  conference  on,  proposed,  addresses:  Dil- 
lon, 438 ;  Rubottom,  695 
Need  for:   addresses    (Eisenhower),  480,  481,  482; 

joint  statement  (Alessandri,  Eisenhower),  483 
Soviet  refusal  to  agree  to,   address  and  statement 

(Herter),  354,  358,  359 
U.S.   position,  addresses:   Dillon,  724,  728;   Herter, 

356,  635,  636,  638 ;  Rubottom,  522 
Western  views  on,  letter  and  statement :  Eaton,  513 ; 
Eisenhower,  514;  text  of  5-Power  working  paper 
on  general  disarmament,  511 
Need  for,  message  (Eisenhower),  114 
Armed  forces : 
Force  level  ceiling,  proposed,  5-Power  working  paper  on 

general  disarmament,  511,  512 
Foreign  forces  in  Korea,  question  of  removal  of,  state- 
ment  (Robertson),  21,  22,  23 
Soviet,  proposed  reduction  in,  statement  (White),  147 
Armed  forces,  U.S. : 
Air  Force,   Security  Council  rejection  of  Soviet  com- 
plaint of  aggression  by,  statements   (Lodge)   and 
texts  of  resolutions,  955 
Budget  request  for  FY  1961,  excerpt  from  President's 

message  to  Congress,  204 
Defensive  strength,  address  (Eisenhower),  47 
Disaster  relief  provided  by : 
Earthquake   relief   aid   and   supplies   provided   Mo- 
rocco, 444 
Flood  relief  to  Brazil,  600 

Soviet   soldiers,    rescue    of,    exchange   of   messages 
(Eisenhower,  Khrushchev),  599 
Force  level  ceiling  proposed,  5-Power  working  paper  on 

general  disarmament,  511,  512 
Military  bases,  overseas.    See  Military  bases 
Military  cemeteries,  agreement  with  Belgium  concern- 
ing, 173 
Military  missions  abroad.     See  Military  missions 
Mobility  in  relation  to  breadth  of  territorial  waters, 

statement  (Dean),  259,  260 
Reduction  of,  need  for,  address  (Herter),  356,  357 
J   Status-of -forces    agreement    with    Japan:    statement 
(Herter),  1031;  text  of  treaty  and  related  docu- 
ments, 185 
I   Withdrawal  from  Morocco,  joint  communique,  57 
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Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  (see  also  Far  East, 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  and  individual 
countries)  : 
Colombo  Plan,  171 

Communist  aggression  in.     See  under  Communism 
Geographic  regions  of,  article  (Pearcy),  148 
Mass  communications  in  Southeast  Asia,  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  UNESCO  conference  on,  171 
Pacific  Asian  affairs,  U.S.  role  in,  address  (Parsons), 

404 
Progress     and     potential     in     South     Asia,     address 

(Bunker),  776 
Refugees.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Rice  exports  to  Asian  countries,  U.S.  policy,  statement 

(Johnson),  363 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 

U.S.  representative  to  16th  session,  629 
U.S.  and  Communist  China  policies  in,  address  (Jones), 

782 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in  : 
Development  Loan  Fund: 
Loans  in,  300 

Program  for  FY  1961,  proposed,  statement  (Brand), 
453,  454,  457 
Message,  report,  and  statements:   Dillon,  380,  386; 

Eisenhower,  374,  815;  Jones,  610;  Parsons,  532 
Technical  cooperation  and  defense  support  programs 
for  FY  1961  in,  statement  (Riddleberger),  446,  451 
Atlantic  Pact.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons.    See  Nuclear  weapons 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of  (see  also  Atomic  Energy 
Agency) : 
Agreements  with:  Austria,  265;  Chile,  541,  Colombia, 
393 ;  Guatemala,  892 ;  Indonesia,  1046 ;  Ireland,  718, 
766 ;  Israel,  346 ;  New  Zealand,  674 ;  Soviet  Union, 
279 ;  Venezuela,  346 
Protection   from   radiation,   remarks   and   statement: 

Dean,  256 ;  Herter,  283 
Space  vehicles,  use  of,  nuclear  rockets  as  propellants, 

address  (Glennan),  60 
Visit  to  U.S.  of  officials  of  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Com- 
mission for  Nuclear  Energy,  410,  599 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International : 
FAO  cooperation  agreement  with,  report  (Miller),  93 
Importance  of  work  in  Vienna,  599 

Radioactive  waste  pollution,  problem  referred  to,  state- 
ment (Dean),  256 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.S. : 
Budget  request  for  FY  1961, 209 

Discussions  with  Yugoslav  atomic  energy  officials,  410, 

599 

Attorney  General,  U.S.,  authority  for  seizure  of  arms  or 

munitions  being  illegally  exported,  Executive  order, 

362 

Auditory  and  visual  materials,  agreement  and  protocol 

facilitating  international  circulation  of,  346,  1009 
Australia : 
GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Participation    with    IBRD    in    development   of   Indus 

Basin,  442,  443 
Trade  restrictions,  liberalization  of,  441,  874 
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Australia — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  346 
Property,  industrial,  convention  (1934)  for  protection 

of,  extension  to  territories,  222 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)   on,  766 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  105 
Tracking  stations,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  operation 
and  establishment  of,  429,  541 
Austria : 
15th  anniversary  of  declaration  of  independence,  mes- 
sage (Herter),  858 
GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Liberalization  of  imports  from  dollar  areas  and  OEEO 

countries,  875 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
GATT,    declarations   on   provisional   accessions    of: 

Israel,  134 ;  Switzerland,  630 ;  Tunisia,  942 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Research  reactor  agreements  (1956,  1959)  with  U.S., 

265 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  393 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
Aviation : 

Air    navigation    facilities    in    Canada,    U.S.-Canadian 

views  on  charges  for  use  of,  367 
Air    transport    negotiations   with:    Mexico,   804,    941; 
Netherlands,  120;  New  Zealand,  888;  Philippines, 
665,  804, 1006 ;  U.K.,  528,  804 
Aircraft : 

C-47  missing  in  Western  Germany,  remarks   (Eisen- 
hower), 906 
Helicopters,   cancellation   of   licenses  for   export   to 

Cuba,  Cuban-U.S.  notes,  705 
High-altitude  flights  in  Berlin  corridor,  statements 

(Herter),  488,  489,  490,  492 
Loan  to  Afghanistan  to  purchase,  831 
Unauthorized  flights  over  Cuba,  U.S.  views  concern- 
ing, aide  memoire,  995 
USAF,  airlift  of  personnel  and  supplies  to  disaster 

areas  in :  Brazil,  600 ;  Morocco,  444 
U-2  incident.    See  U-2  incident 
Liberia,  U.S.  aid  to  finance  modernization  of  Roberts 

Field,  666 
NASA.     See  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aeronautical  Institute  of  Technology,  agreement  with 
Brazil  re  the  acquisition  of  a  sub-critical  assembly 
for,  1009 
Air  Force  missions  agreements.    See  under  Military 

missions 
Air  navigation  equipment,  agreement  extending  1955 
agreement  with  Republic  of  Germany  for  lease  of, 
582 
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Aviation — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Air  services  transit  agreement  (1944),  international, 
505,  673,  1009 

Air  transport  (1946),  agreement  with  the  Philippines 
terminated,  506 

Assembly  and  manufacture  in  Japan  of  F-104  type 
aircraft,  agreement  with  Japan,  844 

Carriage  by  air,  international,  protocol  amending 
1929  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules 
relating  to,  265 

Civil  air  terminal  at  USAF  base  in  Bermuda,  agree- 
ment with  U.K.  extending,  1009 

Civil  aviation  convention  (1944),  international,  222, 
265,  505,  978;  protocol  (1954)  relating  to  amend- 
ments to,  892 

Bacon,  Edward  A.,  996 

Baghdad  Pact.   See  Central  Treaty  Organization 

Bahamas : 

Educational,   scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment  (1950)    and  protocol  on  the  importation  of, 
notification  by  U.K.  of  extension  to,  805 
U.S.-U.K.  agreement  re  application  of  1957  agreement 
for  establishment  of  oceanographic  station  in,  942 
Baig,  M.  O.  A.,  428 
Balanoe-of-payments  problem : 

Addresses   and   statement:     Dillon,   401;   Lodge,    525; 

Martin,  343 
Effect   of  mutual   security   program   expenditures   on, 
report  and   statements:    Dillon,   383,  572;   Eisen- 
hower, 815 ;  Kohler,  620 
GATT  discussion  of,  U.S.  views,  938, 1033 
President's  economic  report  to  Congress  re,  excerpts, 
304,  305,  306 
Ballistic  missiles.    See  Missiles 
Baltic    States,    anniversary    of   independence,    statement 

(Herter),  361 
Barrows,  Leland,  766 
Bartholomew,  Harlan,  658 
Bases,  U.S.,  overseas.    See  Military  bases 
Bataan  Day,  18th  anniversary  of,  message  (Eisenhower), 

685 
Bateman,  John  B.,  363 
Beale,  W.  T.  M.,  261 
Beam,  Jacob  D.,  556 
Belgian  Congo: 

Import-trade  policy,  875 

Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication   convention    (1959),    international, 

630 
Visit  of  ICA  study  group,  835 
Belgium : 

Development  Assistance  Group,  1st  meeting  and  dele- 
gation, 440,  577 
Territories : 

Belgian  Congo.    See  Belgian  Congo 
Ruanda-Urundi,    administration    as   trust    territory 
statement  (Zablocki),  27 
Trade  policies,  875 
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Belgium — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
American  military  cemeteries,  agreement  with  U.S. 

concerning,   terminating  agreements   of   1929   and 

1947,  173 
Classified  patent  applications,  agreement  with  U.S. 

approving  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing  of,  978 
Defense,  agreement  with  U.S.  concerning  a  special 

program  of  facilities  assistance,  termination,  892 
GATT,  declarations  on  provisional  accessions :  Israel, 

134 ;  Switzerland,  630,  Tunisia,  942 
GATT,  declarations  on  relations  with :    Poland,  942 ; 

Yugoslavia,  134 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  amending  an- 
nex B  of  1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  38 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  805 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 

630 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  346 
Weapons  production  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

relating  to,  892 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
Benelux,  trade  policies,  875 
Bennett,  Elmer  F.,  250,  441,  442,  974 
Bennett,  Jack,  894 
Benson,  Charles  S.,  800 
Berding,  Andrew  H.,  233,  729,  906 
Berlin: 
Situation  in : 
Heads    of    Government    meetings.      See    Heads    of 

Government 
Joint   U.K.,   U.S.S.R.,   and   U.S.   administration   and 
occupation  of,  Department  statement  and  text  of 
1944  agreement,  554 
Question    of    high-altitude   flights    over   Berlin    cor- 
ridor, statements  (Herter),  488,  489,  490,  492 
Soviet  views,  addresses :  Berding,  732 ;  Dillon,  724 
Threat  to  Berlin,  Soviet,  statements    (Herter),  320 

322,  323,  947 
U.S.  and  Western  positions  : 
Addresses   and   statements:    Berding,   732,   Dillon, 

724 ;  Hanes,  796 ;  Herter,  552 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  statement,  684 
NAC  communique,  45 

Western  Heads  of  State  and  Government  meeting, 
communique,  43 
West  Berlin : 
Medical  training  center,  U.S.  aid,  statement  (Kohler), 

622 
Radio  station,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  draft 
legislation  for,  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  concerning,  7 
Right     of     self-determination     in,     joint    statement 
(Adenauer,  Eisenhower),  518 
Bermuda,  restrictions  on  imports  from  dollar  areas,  876 
!  Bhumibol  Adulyadej,  1028 
Biological  weapons  and  warfare.    See  Chemical 
,  Black,  Eugene  R.,  63 
jBlankinship,  Byron  E.,  106 

i  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  member  appointed,  800 
iBohlen,  Charles  E.,  86,  239, 240, 495 
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Bolivia : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  353 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
630 
U.S.  aid  programs,  286,  625 
Bolster,  Edward  A.,  804 
Bonsai,  Philip  W.,  238,  523 
Braddock,  Daniel  M.,  440 
Brand,  Vance,  453 

Brasilia,  Brazil,  472,  474,  475,  521,  800 
Brazil : 
Coffee,    relaxation    of    GATT   import   restrictions    on, 

statement  (Herter),  550 
Efforts  to  develop  managerial  talent,  address   (Rubot- 

tom),  916 
Financial  aid  to,  question  of,  statements  (Herter),  360, 

487,  491 
Flood,  U.S.  relief  aid,  600 
GATT   consultations,   participation  in,   announcement, 

527 
ICA  education  and  health  programs  in,  address  (Rubot- 

tom),  287 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  membership,  938 
Minister  for  External  Relations,  visit  to  U.S.,  523 
New  Capital  at  Brasilia,  address  and  message  re :  Eisen- 
hower, 800 ;  Rubottom,  521 
Trade  policies,  875 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aeronautical  Institute  of  Technology,  agreement  with 
U.S.  re  the  acquisition  of  a  sub-critical  assembly 
for,  1009 
GATT: 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Israel,  805 
Declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  346 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment 
of  new  schedule  Ill-Brazil,  173,  805 
Health  and  sanitation  program,  agreement  extending 

1942  agreement  with  U.S.,  393 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Military  advisory  mission,  agreement  amending  1948 

agreement  with  U.S.,  506 
Narcotic  drugs,  protocol  (1948)  bringing  under  inter- 
national control  drugs  outside  scope  of  the  1931 
convention,  105 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 

630 
U.S.  destroyers,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  loan  of,  506 
Uranium  resources,  agreements  amending  and  extend- 
ing   1957    agreement    with    U.S.    for    cooperative 
program  for  reconnaissance  and  investigation  of 
1046 
U.S.  missile  tracking  station  in,  statement  (Rubottom), 

629 
U.S.  science  officer,  appointment,  363 
"Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  119,  471,  474 
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Breadth  of  territorial  sea.    See  Territorial  waters 
British  East  Africa : 

Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication   convention    (1959),    international, 
630 
British    Somaliland,   transfer  of  consular  district  from 

Aden  to  Mogadiscio,  506 
Broadcasting.    See  Telecommunications 
Brode,  Wallace  R.,  271,  735 
Budget  for  1961,  message  (Eisenhower),  116 
Bulgaria : 

Minister  to  U.S.,  credentials,  147 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

IMCO,  convention  (1948)  on,  844 

Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Road  vehicles,  private,  customs  convention  (1954)  on 

temporary  importation  of,  629 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  1046 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  582 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582 
U.S.  Legation  at  Sofia,  opening  of,  542 
U.S.  Minister,  confirmation,  265 
Bunker,  Ellsworth,  776 
Burgess,  W.  Randolph,  264 
Burma: 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  876 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Israel, 

134 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  265 
Business   Council   for  International   Understanding,   es- 
tablishment of,  address  (Dillon),  1022 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (see  also  Soviet 
Union)  : 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  1046 
Byrns,  Kenneth  A.,  1010 

Cabot,  Louis  Wellington,  743 

Caicos  and  Turks  Islands,  U.S.-U.K.  agreement  re  appli- 
cation of  1956  agreement  for  establishment  of  ocea- 
nographic  station  in,  942 
Calendar  of  international  conferences  and  meetings,  15, 

169,  389,  538,  714,  932 
Cambodia : 

Import  policy,  876 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  718 

Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  718 
High  seas,  convention  on,  718 
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Cambodia — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

718 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  465 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
Cameroun : 

Associate  membership  in  FAO,  question  of,  88 
Developments  in,  statement  (Zablocki),  26 
Independence  from  trusteeship  of  France,  174 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  services  transit  agreement  (1944),  international, 

673 
Civil  aviation,  international,  convention    (1944)   on, 

265 
FAO  constitution,  718 
WHO  constitution,  1046 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  766 
U.S.  consulate  general  at  Yaounde  elevated  to  Embassy, 
174 
Canada : 
Columbia  River  Basin,  development  of.    See  Columbia 

River  Basin 
Development  Assistance  Group,  1st  meeting  and  dele- 
gation, 440,  577 
Import  controls,  partial  relaxation  of,  876 
International   Joint   Commission    (U.S.-Canada).    See 

International  Joint  Commission 
Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs,  5th  meeting,  delegations  and  text  of  com- 
munique, 250,  365 
Participation  in  Western  Foreign  Ministers  presummit 

meeting  on  disarmament,  493,  683 
Participation  with  IBRD  in  the  development  of  the 

Indus  Basin,  442, 443 
Pilotage  requirements  for  oceangoing  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  proposed  coordination  with  U.S.  in 
establishing,  statement  (White),  U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian aide  memoire,  and  letters  (Rae,  White),  417 
Tariff    concessions    on    textiles,    renegotiation    under 

GATT,  709 
Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.    See  Ten  Na- 
tion Committee  on  Disarmament 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
GATT,   declarations  on  provisional  accessions:     Is- 
rael, 134 ;  Switzerland,  630 
High  seas  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  amend- 
ment to  annex  to  international  convention  (1952) 
on,  1046 
NARBA  (1950)  and  final  protocol,  673 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582 
U.S.-Canadian  consultations   on  wilderness  preserves, 

announcement,  739 
U.S.-Canadian  cooperation  for  peace,  address  (Wiggles- 
worth),  121 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.,  858,  995 
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Canal  Zone: 
Question  of  U.S.  policy  on  rights  in,  statement  (Herter), 

326 
U.S.  annunity  payment  to  Panama  for  rights  in,  410 
U.S.  program  for  improvement  of  relations  with  Pana- 
ma in,  798 
Canary  Islands  tracking  station,  agreement  with  Spain 

for  establishment  of,  518 
Caracas  Declaration,  statement  (Herter),  645 
Cargo  Preference  Act,  proposed  legislation  re,  announce- 
ment and  exchange  of  letters  (Casey,  Dillon),  740 
Caribbean  area  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
British  and  French  territories,  liberalization  of  import 

controls,  879,  887 
Caribbean  Assembly,  meeting  in  Puerto  Rico,  address 

(Dillon),  435 
Expanded  air  route  schedules  recommended,  joint  U.K.- 

U.S.  conference  at  Barbados,  528 
Export  of  arms  and  implements  of  war  to,  U.S.  policy, 

address  (Rubottom),  696 
Tensions  in,  U.S.  note  to  Cuba  concerning,  705 
Casey,  Ralph  E.,  740,  742 
Castiella  y  Mafz,  Fernando  Maria,  80, 597 
Catudal,  Honor<§  M.,  291 

Centennial  Year,  U.S.-J'apan,  745,  790,  826,  909,  910 
CENTO.    See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Central  America  (see  also  Caribbean  area,  Latin  America, 
and  individual  countries,  Central  American  common 
market,  address  and  statement,  Dillon,  344,  437 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (see  also  Intelligence  activi- 
ties), duties  and  responsibility  of,  address  (Dulles), 
411 
Central  Treaty  Organization : 
5th  anniversary,  exchange  of  messages  (Baig,  Herter), 

428 
Ministerial  Council,  8th  session : 

Remarks  and  statements  (Herter),  801,  803,  841 
Text  of  final  communique,  802 
U.S.  observer  delegation,  517, 803 
Purpose  of,  address  (Eisenhower)  and  joint  communi- 
que, 53,  54 
U.S.  support  of  collective  security  activities,  statement 
(Jones),  615,  617 
Ceylon : 
GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Import  controls  on  dollar  goods,  relaxation  of,  877 
Progress  in,  address    (Bunker),  777 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Exchange   of   official   publications   and    government 
documents  between  states,  1958  convention  on,  309 
GATT: 
Declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
Declarations  on  provisional  accessions :  Israel,  134 ; 

Switzerland,  630 
Protocol  relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule 
Ill-Brazil,  173 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  465 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
630 
Chad,  Republic  of,  associate  membership  in  FAO,  89 
Chapin,  Selden,  629 
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Charter   of   the   United   Nations.     See   United   Nations 

Charter 
Cheeses,  quotas  increased  on  imports  of  certain  cheeses, 

967 
Chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  warfare: 
Prohibition  of  production  of  weapons,  5-Power  proposal, 

513 
Threat  of,  statement  (Herter),  360 
Chessman,  Caryl,  490        * 
Chiefs  of  State  and  Heads  of  Government  meetings.    See 

Heads  of  Government 
Child,  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the,  statement  (Ander. 

son)  and  text  of  declaration,  34 
Children's  Fund,  U.N.,  problem  of  financing  FAO/UNICEF 

projects,  report  (Miller),  91,  93 
Chile : 
Antarctic  scientific  program,  cooperation  with  U.S.  in, 

joint  announcement,  698 
Educational    exchange    program    with    U.S.,    address 

(Rubottom),  287 
GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Imports,  liberalization  of  control  policy,  877 
Participation  in  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, 938 
Proposal  for  Latin  American  disarmament  agreement 
and  border  agreement  with  Argentina,  U.S.  views 
concerning,  statement  (Herter),  549 
Student  leaders  of: 
Letter  to  President  Eisenhower: 
Address  (Rubottom),  696 
Text,  656 
U.S.  reply,  648 
Visit  to  U.S.,  delegation  and  itinerary,  799 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  309 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
GATT,    declarations    on    provisional    accessions   of: 

Israel,  582 ;  Switzerland,  630 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  38 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, agreement  with  U.S.  providing  for  grant  for 
acquisition  of,  541 
Uranium  reconnaissance,  agreement  extending  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  for  a  cooperative  program,  222 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.  relief  aid,  966 

Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  119,  471,  480 
China  (see  also  China,  Communist;  and  China,  Republic 
of): 
Area  included  in  Greater  China,  article  (Pearcy),  155 
U.N.  representation  question,  address  and  statement: 
Herter,  323 ;  Parsons,  408 
China,  Communist  (see  also  Communism  and  Soviet-bloc 
countries)  : 
Activities  in  Asia,  addresses :  Berding,  236 ;  Jones,  783, 

787,  788,  789 
Disarmament  agreements  and  discussions,  question  of 
participation  in,  statements  (Herter),  321,  323,  646 
Exchange  of  newsmen  with  U.S.,  U.S.  policy,  789 
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China,  Communist — Continued 

Menace  to  U.S.  national  security,  question  of,  statement 

(Herter),360 
Objectives,  statement  (Parsons),  532,  533 
Persecution  and  imprisonment  of  Bishop  Walsh,  state- 
ments (Department,  Herter),  556 
Reaction  to  developments  at  summit,  address  (Nixon), 

984 
U.S.  embargo  on  trade  with,  statement  (Mann),  927 
U.S.  policy  toward,  addresses :  Hanes,  797 ;  Parsons,  405, 
406 
China,  Republic  of : 

Art  exhibition  in  U.S.,  338 

Chinese    Communist   objectives   and   policies,    address 

(Jones),  784,  785,  788 
Economic  development,  proposed  U.S.  aid,  message,  re- 
port, and  statements :  Brand,  457 ;  Dillon,  384,  461, 
463,  464,  569,  570;  Eisenhower,  374;  Parsons,  535, 
536 ;  Riddleberger,  446,  447,  573 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  465 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  1046 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.  policy  toward,  address  and  statement :  Herter,  491 ; 
Parsons,  406,  408,  409,  410 
Cholera  research  project,  SEATO,  conversion  to  medical 

research  laboratory,  987 
Chong  Il-kwon,  1018 
CIA.    See  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Civil  aviation.    See  Aviation 
Civil    defense,    importance    to    foreign 

(Herter),  283 
Civil    rights,    need    for    legislation    to 

(Eisenhower),  117 
Claims : 

Against  the  U.S. : 

Japanese  nationals,  agreement  with  Japan  relating  to 

settlement  of,  199,  222 
Philippine  war  damage  claims,  proposed  U.S.  legisla- 
tion to  settle,  212 
Spain,  agreement  concerning  claims  of  Spanish  sub- 
contractors   relating    to    construction    of   military 
bases  in,  465 
U.S.: 

Accounts  of  U.S.  citizens  in  Cuban  banks,  notification 

to  claim,  501 
Rumania,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  settlement 

of,  630,  670 
Yugoslavia,  Department  announcement  on  Yugoslav 
decision  re  1948  claims  agreement,  973 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  Foreign,  670 
Clappier,  Bernard,  264w 
Cleveland's     role    in    international    cultural    relations, 

address  (Thayer),  333 
Clothespins,  President's  decision  against  reopening  escape- 
clause  action  on  imports  of,  339 
CIulow,  Carlos  A.,  353 

Coast  Guard,  U.S.,  jurisdiction  in  licensing  of  pilots  of 
oceangoing  vessels,  statement  (White),  419,  420 
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Coffee : 

International  agreements  on,  address  (Rubottom),  288 
Latin  American  marketing  problems,  address  and  state- 
ment :  Dillon,  438 ;  Herter,  550 
U.S.  trade  policy  concerning,  letter  (Howe),  653 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense  and  Mutual 
security)  : 
Arrangements  for,   importance  of,   addresses  and  re- 
marks: Eisenhower,  986;  Nixon,  983,  984;  White, 
991 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia.    See  Southeast 

Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Europe.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Free  world  concern  for,  message  (Eisenhower),  112 
Increased  contributions  from  NATO  members  to,  state- 
ment (Kohler),  620,  621 
Latin  America.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Mutual  security  program  contributions  to,  message,  re- 
port, and  statements :  Dillon,  382 ;  Eisenhower,  160, 
162, 165, 167,  370,  373 ;  Herter,  376,  379 
Near  and  Middle  East.    See  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 
Need  for,  addresses :  Hanes,  794 ;  Palmer,  329,  330 
U.S.  policy  and  views,  address  and  statement:   Gates, 
558 ;  Herter,  635 
Colombia : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  658 

ICA  assistance  to  4-H  Clubs  in,  address  (Rubottom), 

287 
Imports,  restrictions  on,  877 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Nuclear  training  and  research  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, agreement  with  U.S.  for  acquisition  of,  393 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
U.S.  destroyer,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  loan  of,  766 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  430 
Visit  of  President  Lleras  to  U.S.,  441, 699 
Colombo  Plan,  10th  anniversary,  statement  (Herter),  171 
Colonialism,  role  in  development  of  Africa,  address  (Wil- 
cox), 591 
Columbia  River  Basin,  development  of : 
Negotiations  (U.S.-Canadian)  for: 

1st  meeting,  delegations,  joint  statement   (Bennett, 

Fulton),  and  text  of  communique,  250,  441 
4th  meeting,   delegations  and  text  of  communique, 
974 
Report  of  IJC,  126 
Commerce.    See  Trade 
Commerce,  Department  of : 

Announcement  of  changes  in  Netherlands  import  con- 
trols, 57 
Liberalization  of  trade  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports, 
joint  announcement  with  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  State,  873 
Promotion  of  U.S.  export  trade  program,  message  and 
statements:  Dillon,  561;  Eisenhower,  561;  Ray, 
562;  report  of  Interagency  Task  Force,  563 
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Commerce,  Department  of— Continued 
Regulatory  authority  for  pilotage  on  U.S.  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes,   proposed  legislation,  statement 
(White),  418,  419 
Revocation    of   licenses  for   export  of   helicopters   to 
Cuba,  705 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  interna- 
tional convention    (1952)    to  facilitate  importation, 
505 
Commercial  treaties.    See  Trade :  Treaties 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Shrimp  in  the  East- 
ern Gulf  of  Mexico,  appointment  of  U.S.  members, 
842 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  : 
Article  (Catudal),  296,  297,  298 
Notices,  245,  246,  972 
Committee  of  Nine,  476,  521 

Committee  of  Ten.     See  Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament 
Committee  of  21.    See  Operation  Pan  America 
Commodity  trade  problems    (see  also  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses) : 
Coffee.    See  Coffee 
Fluctuations  of  prices  of  raw  materials,  address  (Ru- 

bottom),  697 
GATT  discussion  of,  U.S.  views,  1033 
Specialized  commodity  study  groups,  address  (Nichols), 
760 
Common  markets : 
Central  American  common  market,  address  and  state- 
ment (Dillon),  344,  437 
European.    See  European  Economic  Community ;  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for ;  and 
European  Free  Trade  Association 
Latin   American.      See   Latin   American    Free   Trade 
Association 
Communications.    See  Telecommunications 
Communism    (see   also   China,   Communist;   and    Soviet 
Union)  : 
Aggression  in  the  Far  East,  addresses  and  statements : 
Johnson,  1004 ;  Jones,  615,  617 ;  Parsons,  404,  406, 
407,  409,  532 
Aggression  in  the  Middle  East,  U.S.  efforts  to  combat, 
President's  4th  report  to  Congress  on  the  Amer- 
ican Doctrine,  424 
Competition  against  free  world,  strength  of,  address 

(Dulles),  416 
Economic    penetration    policies.      See   Less    developed 

countries :    Economic  offensive 
Growth  of  and  influence  in  Cuba,  statement  (Herter), 

645,  640 
International,  challenge  and  threat  of  and  efforts  to 
combat,  addresses,  communique,  letter,  remarks, 
reports,  and  statements:  Berding,  233,  234,  236; 
Dillon,  388,  460,  462,  463,  570,  571,  855,  924; 
Eisenhower,  160,  162,  163,  167,  168,  369,  373,  986; 
Hanes,  792,  793,  795,  796 ;  Herter,  78,  375,  378,  566, 
568 ;  Howe,  650 ;  Kohler,  619,  622 ;  Nixon,  983,  984 ; 
Palmer,  330,  331,  332;  Riddleberger,  445,  446,  448, 
451,  573,  574,  575 ;  SEATO  communique,  986 ;  White, 
989 ;  Wigglesworth,  123 ;  Wilcox.  595 
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Communism — Continued 

Propaganda.    See  Propaganda  :  Soviet 
Subversive  activities  in  Latin  America,  addresses :  Dil- 
lon, 318 ;  Rubottom,  289 
Conciliation  Commission,  U.N.,  33,  381 
Conferences   and  organizations,   international    (see  also 
subject),  calendar  of  meetings,  15,  169,  389,  538,  714, 
932 
Congress,  U.S.: 
Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists  of,  8,  217, 
263,  307,  388,  426,  458,  501,  666,  713,  753,  800,  838, 
931,  1006,  1032 
Foreign  Relations  Committee : 

Secretary  Herter's  report  on  Heads  of  Government 

meeting,  947 
Studies  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  authorized  by,  list  of, 

273 
Studies  on  U.S.-Latin  American  relations,  list  of,  626 
Joint  sessions,  addresses  before : 
King  Mahendra  of  Nepal,  828 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France,  771 
President  Lleras  of  Colombia,  701 
Legislation : 

Immigration  of  refugees  to  U.S.,  statement  (Fulton), 

30 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  quoted, 
address  (Glennan),  59 
Legislation,  proposed : 

Cultural  and  technical  center  in  Hawaii,  proposed 
establishment,  letter   (Herter)   and  excerpt  of  re- 
port, 130 
Educational  exchange  program,  authority  to  pay  cer- 
tain expenses  relating  to,  letter  (Herter),  308 
Freedom-of-navigation  amendment  to  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act,  letter   (Dillon),  832 
ICJ  statute,  repeal  of  U.S.  reservation  to,  letters  and 
statements:  Eisenhower,  Humphrey,  128;  Herter, 
227 ;  Rogers,  231 
IDA,  authorization  for  U.S.  to  accept  membership  in, 

statement  (Dillon),  529 
Immigration,   liberalization  of  restrictions,   address 

and  message:  Eisenhower,  659;  Hanes,  660 
Mutual  security  program  for  FY  1961,  letter,  report, 
and  statements :  Brand,  453 ;  Dillon,  380,  459,  568 ; 
Herter,  375,  566 ;  Jones,  610 ;  Kohler,  618 ;  Parsons, 
532;  Riddleberger,  445,  572;  Rubottom,  623;  Sat- 
terthwaite,  603 
Passports,   discretionary   authority   to   Secretary  of 

State  to  deny,  statement  (Herter),  323 
Pilotage  requirements  for  oceangoing  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  statement   (White),  U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian aide  memoire,  and  letters  (Rae,  White),  417 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  Presidential  authority  to  reduce 
quotas  and  question  of  Cuban  quota,  messages  and 
statements:  Eisenhower,  Garcia,  665;  Herter,  359, 
493,  553 
Presidential  messages  and  reports.     See  Eisenhower, 

Dwight  D. :  Messages  and  reports  to  Congress 
Role  in   development  of  U.S.   foreign  policy,   address 
(Bohlen),  498 
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Congress,  U.S. — Continued 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  requested  for : 
Importation  of  educational,   scientific,  and  cultural 

materials,  agreement  on,  statement  (Beale),  261 
Law  of  the  sea,  conventions  on,  and  optional  protocol, 

statement  (Dean),  251 
Oil  pollution  convention  (1954),  statement  (Mann), 

976 
Treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and  security  with  Ja- 
pan, statement  (Herter),  1029 
Conservation,  convention  (1958)  on  fishing  and  conserva- 
tion of  living  resources  of  the  high  seas : 
Current  actions,  718, 1009 
Statement  (Dean),  256 
Conservation  of  Shrimp  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Commission  for  the,  appointment  of  U.S.  members, 
842 
Consular  rights,   amity,   and  economic  relations,   treaty 

with  Muscat,  Oman,  and  Dependencies,  942 
Consultative   Committee   on   Cooperative   Economic   De- 
velopment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  10th  anni- 
versary, statement  (Herter),  171 
Contiguous  zone  and  territorial  sea,  convention  on,  253, 

260,  718,  1009 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  258,  718,  1009 
Contingency  fund: 
Relief  aid  funds  for  Morocco  provided  by,  444 
Bequest  for  appropriations  for  and  importance  of,  mes- 
sage and  statements :  Dillon,  384,  386,  924,  926 ;  Eisen- 
hower, 374 
Contracting  Parties  to   GATT.     See  under  Tariffs  and 

trade,  general  agreement  on 
Coolidge  report  on  disarmament,  355,  358 
Cooper,  John  Sherman,  63 
Copper,  investments  by  U.S.  companies  in  Chile,  address 

(Eisenhower),  482 
Costa  Rica : 

Inter-American   Development  Bank,   agreement   estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  134 
Telecommunication   convention    (1959),    international, 

630 
U.S.  aid  in  establishment  of  a  career  Civil  Service,  ad- 
dress (Rubottom),  287 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International: 
U.S.  delegation  to  19th  plenary  meeting,  940 
Work  of,  address  (Nichols),  760 
Cotton  textiles,  U.S.  and  Canadian  views  on  U.S.  equali- 
zation payments,  367 
Crouch,  Marshall,  363 
Cuba: 
Agreement  with  Poland  re  aid,  statement  (Herter),  644 
Imports,  restriction  on,  878 
Mining  Concessions  in,  reregistration  of,  157 
Prime   Minister's    statement   of   nonadherence   to  Rio 
Pact,    U.S.   views   concerning,   address   and  state- 
ment :  Herter,  645 ;  Rubottom,  694 
Self-determination  in,  Chilean  students'  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  U.S.  reply  (Fernandez,  Howe, 
Zuniga),654,  657 
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Cuba — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

NARBA  (1950)  and  final  protocol,  673 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  134 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
630 
U.S.-Cuban  relations: 

Accounts  of  U.S.  citizens  in  Cuban  banks,  notification 

to  claim,  501 
Ambassador  Bonsai  returns  to,  523 
Charge  in  OAS  of  U.S.  involvement  in  disaster  in 

Habana  harbor,  U.S.  note  of  protest,  1028 
Cuban  slander  campaign,  U.S.  protest,  text  of  aide 

memoire,  994 
Firing  upon  U.S.  submarine  by  Cuban  patrol  boat, 

U.S.  request  for  explanation,  854 
Negotiations  with  U.S.  on  outstanding  problems  pro- 
posed, texts  of  U.S.  and  Cuban  notes,  440 
Seizure  of  property  of  U.S.  citizens,  U.S.  protests; 

158   655 
Statements    (Herter),  324,   359,   488,  489,  491,   493, 

549,  550,  552,  553,  645,  646 
Sugar  quota,  question  of.  See  under  Sugar 
U.S.  aid  programs,  status  of,  629,  962 
U.S.  policy  towards  Cuba,  statements  (Bonsai,  Eisen- 
hower), 237 
U.S.    reply    to   Cuban    complaints   re   revocation    or 
export  licenses  for  helicopters,  dismissal  of  Cuban 
naval  base  employee,  and  suspension  of  services  oi 
U.S.  agriculture  inspectors,  texts  of  notes,  705 
Cultural  and  Public  Affairs  Aspects  of  the  U.S.-Japat 

Centennial,  Committee  for,  745 
Cultural  Presentations,  President's  Special  International 
Program  for,  work  of,  addresses   (Thayer),  82,  83 
335 
Cultural  relations  and  programs    (see  also  Educational 
exchange  and  Exchange  of  Persons)  : 
Addresses  (Thayer) ,  81, 240,  333,  963 
Bureau    of   Educational   and   Cultural  Affairs,   estab 

lishment  of,  844 
Chilean  student  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  799 
Chinese  art  exhibition  in  U.S.,  338 
East-West  center  in  Hawaii,  proposed  establishment 

letter  (Herter)  and  excerpt  of  report,  130 
Exhibition  of  Greek  costumes  and  embroideries  in  U.S. 

announcement,  599 
Franco-American  cultural  ties,  importance  of,  address 

(Dillon),  4 
Importance  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  address    (Herter) 

1017 
Persian  culture,  U.S.  appreciation  of,  remarks  (Hender 

son),  836 
SEATO  programs,  98,  987 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Cultural  property,  convention   (1954)   for  protectioi 

in  event  of  armed  conflict,  582 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree 
ment    (1950)   and  protocol  on  the  importation  of 
261,  430,  805,  843 
Inter- American  cultural  relations  convention  (1936. 
for  the  promotion  of,  913 
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Cultural  relations  and  programs— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 
Visual  and  auditory  materials,  agreement  and  proto- 
col facilitating  the  international  circulation  of  346 
1009 
U.S.  relations  with : 

Greece,  address  (Herter),517 

Japan,  664,  744 

Latin    America,    address    (Eisenhower),    and    joint 

statement  (Alessandri,  Eisenhower),  479,  483 
Soviet  Union,  address  (Thayer),  335 
Currency  convertibility : 
Guaranty  of.    See  Investment  guaranty  program 
Liberalization  of  trade  through  establishment  of,  joint 
announcement  (Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  State),  873;  statement  (Adair),  870 
Customs  (see  aZso  Tariff  policy,  U.S.)  : 
Customs  unions,  GATT  rules  regarding,  article  (Catu- 

dal),  293 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention    (1954)    on 

temporary  importation  of,  393,  582,  629 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  393,  582 
Cutler,  Robert,  264 

Cyprus,  associate  membership  in  FAO,  88 
Czechoslovakia : 
Anti- American  exhibit,  U.S.  protest,  7 
Thomas  Masaryk  honored  as  "Champion  of  Liberty," 

remarks   (Merchant),  494 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,    declaration     on    provisional     accession     of 

Switzerland,  630 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 
630 
Czyzak,  John  J.,  266 

Dalai  Lama,  443 

Davenport,  Jarvis  D.,  221 

Davis,  Richard  Hallock,  38 

Dean,  Arthur  H.,  251,  504 

Declaration  of  Montevideo,  486 

Declaration  of  Santiago,  483,  755,  757 

Defense  (see  also  Mutual  defense  and  National  defense)  : 
Civil  defense,   importance  to  foreign  policy,  remarks 

(Herter),  283 
Patent  rights  and  technical   information  for  defense 
purposes,  agreement  with  Denmark  for  interchange 
of,  465 
Special   program   of  facilities   assistance,   agreements 
terminated  with :  Belgium,  892 ;  Turkey,  892 

•efense,  Department  of: 

'<  Administration  of  military  assistance  program,  address, 
message,  and  statement:  Dillon,  387;  Eisenhower, 
371;  Palmer,  331,  332 

i  Budget  recommendations  for,  excerpts  from  President's 

;         message  to  Congress,  202,  204 

•  Joint  announcement  with  State  Department  of  estab- 
lishment of  the  office  of  political  adviser  to  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  106 
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Defense  support: 
Efforts  for  reduction  of,  letter,  report,  and  statement : 

Dillon,  459;  Riddleberger,  445,  450;  report,  560 
Need  for,  President's  report  to  Congress,  166 
Obligational  authority  request  for  FY  1961,  211 
Program  and  appropriation  request  for  FY  1961,  mes- 
sage, statements:  Dillon,  380,  381,  384,  386,  926; 
Eisenhower,  372 ;  Herter,  378 ;  Riddleberger,  575 
U.S.  aid  to  Spain,  statement  (Kohler),  622 
De  Gaulle,  Charles,  101,  120,  516,  685,  771 
De  la  Guardia,  Erasmo,  658 
Denmark : 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Import  controls  on  dollar-area  goods,  relaxation  of,  878 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment  (1950)   and  protocol  on  the  importation  of 
843 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
GATT,    declarations    on    provisional    accessions    of: 

Israel,  134 ;  Switzerland,  630 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 

purposes,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  interchange  of 

465 

Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 
630 

Weapons  production  program,  agreement  with  U  S 
805,  1009  '   '' 

WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  629 
Visit   of    King   Frederik   and    Queen    Ingrid    to   U.S., 
proposed,  403 
Dennison,  Robert  L.,  45 

Department  of  Commerce.    See  Commerce,  Department  of 
Department  of  Defense.     See  Defense,  Department  of 
Department  of  Justice.     See  Justice,  Department  of 
Department  of  State.    See  State  Department 
Development  assistance.    See  Economic  and  technical  aid 
Development  Assistance  Group : 
Addresses  and  statement :  Dillon,  403 ;  Martin,  342  ■  Sat- 

terthwaite,  689 
1st  meeting,  delegations  and  communique,  440  577 
Development    Association,    International.    '  See    Interna- 
tional Development  Association 
Development  Bank,  Inter-American.    See  Inter-American 

Development  Bank 
Development   Loan   and   Guaranty   Fund   of   the   West 

Indies,  U.S.  assistance  to,  582 
Development  Loan  Fund  : 
Activities  in  Africa,  address  and  statement:  Penfield 

922;  Satterthwaite,  606 
Authorization  and  appropriations  for,  address,  message 
and  statements:  Brand,  453;  Dillon,  570,  571,  924,' 
925,  999 ;  Eisenhower,  209,  210 
Deputy  Managing  Director,  resignation,  430 
Importance  in  U.S.  development  aid  program,  message 
and  statements:  Dillon,  383,  384,  385;  Eisenhower 
373 ;  Herter,  379 

Loans  to:  Far  East,  535,  536;  less  developed  countries, 
639 

Methods  of  financing  loans,  IDA  similarities  to,  state- 
ment (Dillon),  530,  531 
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Development  Loan  Fund — Continued 
Operations  of : 

President's  report  to  Congress,  163,  166 
Summary  of,  300,  815 
Relationship  to  grant  economic  assistance,  letter,  report 

(Dillon),  459 
Report  to  Congress  (Eisenhower),  305,  306,  307 
Dictatorships,  U.S.  policy  toward,  addresses,  letter,  and 
report :  Eisenhower,  472,  476 ;  Howe,  651 ;  Rubottom, 
696 
Diefenbaker,  John  G.,  858,  995 
Dillon,  Douglas: 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
American  Foreign  Policy  Today,  723 
Bankers'  study  trip  to  India  and  Pakistan,  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  and  views  on,  63 
Economic  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  399,  679,  855 
European  economic  talks,  139 
Export  trade,  U.S.  efforts  to  stimulate  and  increase, 

561 
Franco-American  alliance,  cultural  ties  in,  4 
IDA,  U.S.  support  of  membership  in,  529 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  inaugural  meet- 
ing, 344 
Investment  guaranty  agreement  with  Nepal,  remarks 

on  signing,  940 
Japanese-U.S.  friendship,  909 
Latin  America : 

Economic  development  in,  435 
Sharing  common  goals  with,  315 
Merchant  Marine,  U.S.  foreign  policy  affecting,  834 
Mutual  security  program,  380,  568,  924,  997 
Overseas  service: 
Challenge  of,  1019 

Tribute  to  Americans  serving  in,  1009 
Administrative   action,    redelegation    of   functions    re- 
garding   administration    of    the    Mutual    Security 
Act,  893 
Confirmation  as  Alternate  Governor  of  Inter-American 

Development  Bank,  264 
Escort  of  President  de  Gaulle  on  U.S.  tour,  685 
Letters : 

Freedom-of-navigation  amendment  to  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act,  832 
Grant    economic   assistance,    transmission   of  report 

on,  459 
Merchant  Marine,  834 

Proposed  waiver  of  cargo  preference  rule  on  Indus 
project,  741 
Meeting  with  Development  Assistance  Group,  577,  579 
Diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  U.S.     See  under  For- 
eign Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. : 

1st  Japanese  mission  to  the  U.S.,  article  (Parks),  744 
Presentation  of  credentials:     Bolivia,  353;   Bulgaria, 
147;   Colombia,   658;   Ethiopia,   1018;    Guatemala, 
1018;    Iran,    553;    Korea,    1018;    Panama,    658; 
Turkey,  734 ;  Uruguay,  353 
Disarmament  (see  also  Armaments;  Armed  forces;  Nu- 
clear weapons;  Missiles;  Outer  space;  Surprise  at- 
tack ;  and  Ten  Nation)  : 
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Disarmament — Continued 

Chilean  proposal  for,  statement  (Herter),  549 
Communist    China    participation    in    discussions    on, 

question  of,  statements   (Herter),  321,  323,  646 
Coolidge  report,  statements  (Herter),  355,  358 
Effect  on  U.S.  economy,  question  of,  statement  (Herter), 

360 
French  views  on,  address  (De  Gaulle),  773 
NAC  views  on,  communiques,  4,  45,  840 
Negotiations : 

Progress  of,  addresses  and  statements :    Herter,  354, 

358,  489,  636,  638,  646,  647 ;  Kohler,  619,  623 
U.N.  relationship  to,  address  (Herter),  357 
Soviet  position  on,  addresses  and  statement:  Berding 
236,  731;  Dillon,  728;  White,  147;  Wigglesworth, 
124, 125 ;  Wilcox,  820 
U.S.  and  Western  positions  on,  addresses,  letter,  mes- 
sage, and  statement:     Berding,  731;  Dillon,  728; 
Eisenhower,    48,    53,    112,   114,    128;    Hanes,   796;. 
Herter,  548,  1016 ;  White,  147,  992 ;  Wigglesworth, 
124,  125 ;  Wilcox,  820 
U.S.-Iranian  joint  communique  on,  54 
U.S.-Japanese  views  on,  joint  communique,  179 
U.S.  reply  to  Soviet  note  on,  1018 
Use  of  funds  resulting  from : 

Soviet   proposal    introduced    in    WHO,    U.S.    views, 

statement  (Henderson),  1007 
U.S.  position,  addresses:     Eisenhower,  486;  Wilcox,- 
867 

Western  Foreign  Ministers  approve  report  on  Geneva 
negotiations    in    relation    to   forthcoming    summit 
meeting,  statement,  494, 684 
Disarmament  organization,  international,  proposed  estab- 
lishment, 511 
DLF.    See  Development  Loan  Fund 
Dodge,  Joseph  M.,  63,  264 
Dominican  Republic : 

Import  controls,  relaxation  of,  878 
Situation  in,  statements  (Herter),  320,  326 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Cultural  property,  convention   (1954)   for  protection 

in  event  of  armed  conflict,  582 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  38 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  134 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
630 
U.S.  military  assistance  program  in,  status  of,  state- 
ment (Rubottom),  629 
Double  taxation  on  income,  conventions  for  avoidance  of, 
with : 
Japan,  protocol  supplementing  1954  convention,  892 
U.K.,  agreement  relating  to  extension  to  certain  British 
territories  of  1945  convention,  430 
Dowling,  Walter  C,  265 
Draper  Commitee.    See  President's  Committee  To  Study 

the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Program 
Drugs,  narcotic: 

Illegal  traffic  in,  U.S.-Mexican  discussion  on  control  of, 
joint  communique,  127 
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Drugs,  narcotic — Continued 

Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  the  production,  trade, 

and  use  of,  105,  346,  673,  978 
Protocol    (1946)    amending  prior  agreements,   conven- 
tions and  protocols  on,  430 
Protocol    (1948)    bringing  under  international  control 
drugs  outside  the  scope  of  1931  convention,  105, 
346,  430 
U.N.  Commission  on,  15th  session,  U.S.  delegation,  717 
Dulles,  Allen  W.,  411 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  791,  962, 985,  986 

Earthquake,  Morocco.    See  under  Morocco 
Earthquake  at  Lar,  Iran,  exchange  of  messages  (Eisen- 
hower, Pahlavi),  798 
East  Indies,  geographic  area  of,  article  (Pearcy),  152 
East- West  contacts  {see  also  Cultural  relations  and  Ex- 
change) : 
Addresses :    Berding,  733 ;  Eisenhower,  903 
Cultural  and  technical  center  in  Hawaii,  proposed  es- 
tablishment, letter  (Herter)  and  excerpt  of  report, 
130 
Designation  of  Director,  East-West  Contacts  Staff,  430 
East-West   Contacts  Program,   transfer  to  Bureau  of 

European  Affairs,  844 
NAC  views  on,  communique,  44 
East- West    trade: 
Restrictions  on  trade  with  Soviet  Union,  239 
U.S.  policies,  statement  (Mann),  927 
Eaton,  Fredrick  M.,  466,  513 
ECA.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
ECAFE.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 

East 
ECE.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
Economic    Affairs,    Joint    U.S.-Canadian    Committee    on 

Trade  and,  5th  meeting,  250 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Inter-American,  69,  523 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N.  : 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  14th  session,  an- 
nouncement, 581 
Documents,  list  of,  104,  172,  221,  265,  424,  505,  540,  670, 

718,  766,  803 
Economic  commissions.    See  Economic  Commission 
Resolution  re  aid  to  newly  independent  states,  937 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,  Colombo  Plan,   Development 
Loan    Fund,    Export-Import    Bank,    Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  International  Bank,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,   International  Develop- 
ment Association,  Mutual  security  and  other  assist- 
ance   programs,     and    United    Nations:     Technical 
assistance  programs)  : 
Addresses,  letter,  message,  report,  and  statements :  Boh- 
len,  495;   Dillon,  316,  436,  438,  459;  Eisenhower, 
112,  113;  Hanes,  795;  Kohler,  622;  Martin,  340; 
Riddleberger,  445 ;  Rubottom,  521 ;  Wilcox,  593,  596 
Aid  to :  Afghanistan,  831 ;  Africa,  502,  605,  607,  608,  689, 
921, 922 ;  Brazil,  600 ;  Cuba,  termination  of,  962,  994 ; 
Iceland,  250;  India,  780;  Latin  America,  286,  651, 
652 ;  Morocco,  600 ;  Nepal,  828 ;  Rhodesia  and  Ny- 
asaland,   Federation   of,   1009;    Somaliland,    Trust 
Territory  of,  173;  Syria,  718;  Uruguay,  805;  The 
West  Indies,  582 
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Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries— Con. 
Belgian  Congo,  ICA  study  group  survey  of  need  for 

technical  assistance,  835 
CENTO  views  on,  joint  communique,  803 
Health  and  sanitation  agreement  with  Brazil,  393 
International  training  center  in  Hawaii,  proposed  es- 
tablishment, letter  (Herter)  and  excerpt  of  report, 
130 
Need  for  increase  in,  statement   (Dillon)   and  text  of 

resolution,  141, 142, 143,  146 
Postindependence   aid    to    trust   territories,    statement 

(Zablocki),  28 
Relationship   of   science   to,    address    (Kistiakowsky), 

277,  280,  281 
Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  programs.     See  Less  developed 

countries :  Economic  offensive  of 
Type  of  U.S.  administrators  needed,  address  (Dillon), 

1020,  1021 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  President's  4th  report 
to  Congress  on  the  American  Doctrine,  424 
Economic  and  Trade  Affairs,  Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Com- 
mittee on,  5th  meeting,  text  of  communique,  365 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N.,  2d  session,  state- 
ment (Phillips),  502 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.N., 
U.S.  representative  to  16th  session  (Mann),  confirma- 
tion, 629 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N. : 
Electric  Power  Committee,  18th  session,  U.S.  delegate 

221 
Steel  Committee,  U.S.  delegates  to  23d  session,  171 
U.S.  representative  to  15th  session,  confirmation,  743 
Working  party  on  gas  problems,  U.S.  delegate  to  meet- 
ing of,  172 
Economic    Committee,    Special.     See    Special    Economic 

Committee 
Economic    Community,    European.     See    European    Eco- 
nomic Community 
Economic  cooperation    (see  also   Special  Economic  com- 
mittee) : 
European.     See  European  Economic  Community ;  Euro- 
pean   Economic    Cooperation,    Organization    for; 
and  European  Free  Trade  Association 
Inter- American     (see    also    Central    America,    Inter- 
American    Development    Bank,    Latin    American 
Free  Trade  Association,  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  Operation  Pan  America),  letters  (Fer- 
nandez, Howe,  Zuniga),  649,  651,  656 
Need  for,  address  ( Wigglesworth ) ,  125 
Promotion  of  agreed  to  in  U.S.-Japanese  treaty,  state- 
ment (Herter),  1030 
South   and   Southeast   Asia.    See  Colombo  Plan   and 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Through  United  Nations,  value  in  advancement  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  address  (Lodge),  524 
Economic  cooperation  and  development,  organization  for, 

proposed,  relationship  to  GATT,  1035 
Economic  development  (see  also  Economic  and  technical 
aid)  : 
Africa,  need  for  and  challenge  of,  address,  resolution, 
statement:  Penfield,  920;  Phillips,  934;  ECOSOC 
resolution,  937 
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Economic  development — Continued 
Asia.     See  under  Asia 
Bankers'  study  trip  to  India  and  Pakistan  sponsored 

by  World  Bank,  63 
Colombia,  need  for  U.S.  credit,  address  and  statements : 

Eisenhower,  699 ;  Lleras,  700,  703 
Financing  of.     See  Agricultural  surpluses,  Development 
Assistance   Group,   Development  Loan  Fund,   Ex- 
port-Import  Banks,   Inter-American   Development 
Bank,  International  Bank,  International  Develop- 
ment  Association,    International   Monetary   Fund, 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad,  and  Special 
Fund 
Free-world  economic  growth,  address  (Dillon),  399 
Greece,  progress  of,  joint  communique,  56 
Importance  to  U.S.  economy  and  world  position,  address 

(Dillon),  680 
International   cooperation  in  planning  and   financing, 
statements  (Dillon)  and  text  of  resolution,  140,  141, 
143,  145,  146 
Iran,  joint  communique,  54 
Latin  America.     See  under  Latin  America 
Need  for  and  problems  of,  President's  message  and  re- 
ports to  Congress,  301, 370,  373,  814 
Relationship  to : 
Grant  economic  assistance,  letter   (Dillon)   and  re- 
port, 459,  463 
Political  development,  statement  (Martin),  341 
Population  growth,  address  (Wilcox),  860 
Thai-U.S.  cooperation  in,  address  (Johnson),  1001 
U.S.  proposals  for  furthering,  statements:  Brand,  453; 

Riddleberger,  445 
Western  Europe,  Western  Heads  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment communique,  43 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S. : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.    See  Agricultural  surpluses, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical 
aid,   Export-Import  Bank,   International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  and  Mutual  security 
Domestic  economy,  need  for  prudence  in  fiscal  policy, 

remarks  (Eisenhower),  867,  868 
Foreign  economic  policy : 
Addresses,  message,  and  statements : 
Bohlen,   495;    Dillon,   679;    Eisenhower  112,   114; 
Martin,  340 ;  Riddleberger,  445 
European  economic  talks,  statements   (Dillon)   and 

texts  of  resolutions,  139 
Latin  America,  addresses  and  report  (Eisenhower), 
473,  475,  476,  477,  480,  482,  484 
President's  report  to  Congress,  excerpts,  301 
Tariff  policy.    See  Tariff  policy 
Trade  policy.    See  Trade 
Economic  relations,   amity,   and  consular  rights,  treaty 

with  Muscat,  Oman,  and  Dependencies,  942 
ECOSOC.     See  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Ecuador : 

ICEM  membership,  221 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Rawinsonde  observation  station  at  Guayaquil,  agree- 
ment extending  1957  agreement  with  U.S.  for  es- 
tablishment and  operation,  978 
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Ecuador — Continued 

Tracking  stations,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  a 

cooperative  program  for  observation  of  satellites 

and  space  vehicles,  506 

Education  (see  also  Cultural  relations  and  programs  and 

Educational  exchange)  : 

Administration  program  for,   message    (Eisenhower), 

117 
Africa : 
Aid  to  Africa  in  the  fields  of  education  and  training, 
statements:   Riddleberger,  449;  Satterthwaite,  604 
Special  program  for  Africa,  921 

U.S.  universities  offering  courses  on  Africa,  increase 
of,  address  (Wilcox),  596 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarship,  appointment  to,  800 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  establish- 
ment of,  844 
Foreign  languages,  need  for  Americans  to  learn,  ad- 
dress and  report:    Eisenhower,  473;  Thayer,  243 
Hellenic  University  of  America,  announcement  of  plans 

for,  address  (Herter),517 
ICA  institute,  4th  session,  173 

Latin  America,  need  for  an  expanded  program  in,  ad- 
dress (Dillon),  439 
NATO  science  fellowship  program,  338,  622,  1006 
Rotary     Foundation     Fellowship     Program,     address 

(Berding),  729 
SEATO  announcement  of  research  fellowship  series, 

98,  987 
Thai  development  programs,  address  (Johnson),  1003, 

1005 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment  (1950)   and  protocol  on  the  importation  of, 
261,  430,  805,  843 
Visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an  educational,  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  character,  agreement  and  pro- 
tocol facilitating  international  circulation  of,  346, 
1009 
U.N.  university,  proposed,  statement  (Erode),  274 
The  University  and  the  World  Community,   address 

(Herter),  1015 
Vocational  training  center  for  migrants  in  Italy,  arti- 
cle (Warren),  220 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.N.: 
Agreement   on  importation   of  educational,   scientific, 

and  cultural  materials,  261,  430,  805,  843 
Constitution,  505 

Mass  communications  in  Southeast  Asia,  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  conference  on,  171 
Task  of,  remarks  (Shuster),  131 

United  States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  func- 
tions, 845 
Educational  Commission,  U.S.,  agreement  amending  1949 
agreement  with  Turkey  for  the  establishment  of,  844 
Educational  Exchange,  Advisory  Commission  on,  300 
Educational  exchange  program,  international   (see  also 
Education)  : 
Advisory  Commission  on,  confirmation  of  member,  300 
Africa,    U.S.    program    in,    addresses:    Satterthwaite 
688,  689 ;  Wilcox,  596 
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Educational  exchange  program,  international— Con. 
Agreements  with:    France,  978;  Peru,  309;  Portugal, 

630 ;  Thailand,  393 
Authority  to  pay  certain  expenses  relating  to,  letter 

(Herter)  and  draft  bill,  308 
Chilean  student  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  799 
East-West   cultural  and   technical  center  in  Hawaii, 
proposed  establishment,  letter  and  excerpt  of  re- 
port (Herter),  130 
Latin  America : 

Importance  in,  addresses  (Rubottom),  519,  521,  912 
Promotion    of    mutual    understanding    through,    ad- 
dresses and  report  (Eisenhower),  473,  479,  483,  485 
Poland,    Deputy   Prime  Minister   and   group  to   visit 

U.S.,  557 
Scope  of  program,  addresses  (Thayer),  82,  85,  242,  335 

336 
Thai-U.S.  program,  address  (Johnson),  1003 
Value  of,  address  (Herter),  1016, 1017 
EEC.    See  European  Economic  Community 
EFTA.    See  European  Free  Trade  Association 
Egypt,  prevention  of  Israeli  use  of  the  Suez  Canal.    See 

Suez  Canal 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 
Addresses,  remarks,  report,  and  statements : 
Chile,  relief  aid  for,  966 
Colombia,  visit  of  President  Camargo,  699 
Food-for-peace  program,  U.S.-Indian  agreement,  890 
France,  visit  of  President  de  Gaulle,  773,  774 
Heads  of  Government  meeting,  899,  904,  906 
Japan : 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  to  visit  U.S.,  826 
Treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and  security  between 
the  U.S.  and  Japan,  signing  of,  181, 183 
Mutual  security  program,  811,  867,  926 
Nepal,  visit  of  King  and  Queen  to  U.S.,  830 
Nuclear  weapons  testing  and  negotiations  at  Geneva, 

78,  327,  587 
The  Search  for  Peace  With  Freedom,  75 
SEATO,  6th  Council  meeting,  986 
Trade,  Mutual  Security,  and  Fiscal  Responsibility, 

867 
U.S.  relations  with:    American  Republics,  351;  Ar- 
gentina, 471,  477;  Brazil,  471,  474;  Chile,  471,  480; 
Cuba,  237;  Greece,  55;  India,  46;  Iran,  52;  Uru- 
guay, 471,  483 
U-2  incident,  U.S.  position  on,  851 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  memorial  dedication,  328 
Visits  abroad.    See  Visits  abroad,  infra 
Correspondence  and  messages : 
Agadir  earthquake,  600 
Bataan  Day,  18th  anniversary,  685 
Brazil,  inauguration  of  new  capital,  800 
CENTO  Ministerial  Council,  8th  session,  801 
ICEM's  millionth  migrant,  860 
ICJ  compulsory  jurisdiction  and  disarmament,  views 

on,  128 
Iran,  sympathy  to  victims  of  earthquake  at  Lar,  798 
Korea,  retirement  of  Dr.  Rhee,  859 
NATO  Ministerial  Council  meeting,  Istanbul,  839 
i       Netherlands  gift  to  U.S.,  911 

New  Year's  greeting  to  Soviet  people,  119 
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Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.— Continued 
Correspondence  and  messages— Continued 

Sugar  quota,  telegram  to  Philippine  President,  665 
Summit  meeting,  proposed,  44,  77 
Ten  nation  disarmament  conference,  514 
U.S.- Japan  Centennial  Year,  826 

U.S.  Navy  rescue  of  Soviet  soldiers,  exchange  of  mes- 
sages with  Chairman  Khrushchev,  599 
Venezuela  sesquicentennial,  799 

Wool-fabric  imports,  determination  of  tariff  quota, 
368 

Decision  on  imports  of  almonds,  clothespins,  and  safety 

pins,  339 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders 
Goodwill  trips,  address  (Herter),  639 
Meetings  with  (see  also  Visits  abroad,  infra)  : 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  text  of  joint  statement,  517 
General  Franco  of  Spain,  56 
Heads  of  Government  and  Chiefs  of  State  meetings. 

See  Heads  of  Government 
King  Mohammed  V  of  Morocco,  57 
President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia,  56 
Seisaku  Ota,  Chief  Executive  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
967 
Messages  and  reports  to  Congress : 
American  Doctrine  to  promote  peace  and  stability 

in  the  Middle  East,  4th  report  on,  424 
Budget  message,  excerpts,  202 
Economic  report,  excerpts,  301 
Export  trade,  program  for  expansion  of,  560 
Mutual  security,  16th  semiannual  report  on  and  pro- 
gram for  FY  1961, 159,  369,  837 
State  of  the  Union,  111 
Travel  regulations,  international,  quoted,  10 
Proclamations.    See  Proclamations 
Proposed  visits  to : 
Korea,  685 
Japan,  181,  685 

Soviet  Union,  plans  for  and  cancellation  of  78  147 
951 
Visits  abroad,  addresses,  joint  communiques  and  dec- 
larations, and  statements  :  Argentina,  477 ;  Brazil ; 
Chile,  480;  Greece,  54;  India,  46;  Iran,  52;  Latin 
America,  119,  439,  471,  519 ;  Morocco,  57 ;  Portugal, 
556,  789,  907 ;  Spain,  56,  598 ;  Tunisia,  56 ;  Uruguay' 
483 
Electric  Power,  18th  session  of  ECE  Committee  on,  U.S 

delegate,  221 
El  Salvador  : 
Imports,  policy  concerning,  878 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  inaugural  meeting, 

statements  (Dillon),  344 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Inter-American   Development   Bank,    agreement   es- 
tablishing, with  annexes,  134 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.,  430,  718 
Narcotic  drugs,  protocol  (1948)  bringing  under  inter- 
national control  drugs  outside  scope  of  the  1931 
convention,  346 
Opium,  protocol    (1953)    regulating  the  production, 

trade,  and  use  of,  346 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
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El  Salvador — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
U.S.    Air    Force   mission,    agreement    continuing    in 

force  agreement  of  1957,  as  amended,  309 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 

105 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582 
Emergency  Force,  U.N.,  99, 424,  426 
Esenbel,  Melih,  734 
Espionage,    Soviet   activities,    statements    (Lodge),   956, 

958,  959 
Estonia,      anniversary      of      independence,      statement 

(Herter),  361 
Ethiopia : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  1018 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  582 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.    aid   to,    address   and   statement:    Penfleld,   921; 
Satterthwaite,  606,  609 
Europe  ( see  also  individual  countries )  : 
Aid  to  Africa,  923 
Collective     security.       See     North     Atlantic     Treaty 

Organization 
Eastern  Europe,  U.S.  trade  policy,  statement  (Mann), 

927,  928 
Economic  cooperation.  See  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  European  Economic  Community ;  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for ;  European 
Free  Trade  Association;  and  Special  Economic 
Committee 
Refugees.       See     Intergovernmental     Committee     for 

European  Migration  and  Refugees 
Role  of  U.S.  and  Canada  in  European  trade  organiza- 
tions, communique  regarding,  367 
Trade  restrictions,  reduction  of,  statement  (Adair),  871 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  370,  372,  378,  382,  383, 

618,  815 
Western  Europe : 

Economic    situation,    Western   Heads   of   State   and 

Government  communique,  43 
Postwar   economic   recovery  in,   addresses:   Bohlen, 

496 ;  Dillon,  399,  400 
U.S.  military  assistance  to,  address   (Palmer),  330, 
331 
European  Economic  Community : 

Commission  of,  participation  in  Development  Assistance 

Group  meeting,  440,  577 
Economic    aid    to     overseas    territories    of    member 

countries,  383 
Effect  of  common   tariff  rate  on  U.S.  and  Canadian 

exports  to,  367 
GATT: 

Negotiations  with  Contracting  Parties,  969 
Relationship  to,  article  (Catudal),  291,  292,  293,  294, 
298 
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European  Economic  Community — Continued 

Relationship  to  other  European  organizations,  statement 

(Dillon),  140,  143,  145,  and  text  of  resolution,  146 

Trade  policies  of,  U.S.  views  concerning,  401,  403,  1034 

European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for : 

Canadian     and     U.S.     support     of,     joint     statement 

(Adenauer,  Eisenhower) ,  518 
Reorganization,  proposed : 

Address  and  statements  (Dillon),  141,  142,  144,  145, 

402,  682,  858 
Relationship  to  GATT,  1035 
Text  of  resolution,  146 
Spain,  membership  in,  56 

U.S.    member   of    OEEC    reorganization  study   group, 
announcement,  264 
European  Free  Trade  Association : 

16th  session  of  GATT  Contracting  Parties  review,  938, 

1033 
Tariff  policies  of,  address  (Dillon),  402,  403 
U.S.  views,  statement  (Adair),  975 
Evans,  Allan,  1023 

Exchange  agreement,  U.S.-Soviet  Union,  in  cultural,  tech- 
nical, and  educational  fields,  extension  for  2  years, 
address  (Thayer),  335 
Exchange   of   persons    (see   also   Educational   exchange 
program),  U.S.  programs  with : 
Greece,  address  (Herter),  517 
Latin  America,  addresses  and  report  to  the  Nation: 

Dillon,  438 ;  Eisenhower,  473,  479,  483 
Soviet  Union,  statement  (Lodge),  960 
Executive  orders : 

Arms,   seizure    of   arms   or   munitions   being   illegally 

exported  (10863),  362 
Designations  as  public  international  organizations: 
IADB  (10873),  717 
PAHO  (10864),  580 
SEATO  (10866),  581 
Exhibits : 

Chinese  art  in  U.S.,  338 

Greek  costumes  and  embroideries  in  U.S.,  599 
Export-Import  Bank : 

Increase  in  capital,  address  (Rubottom),  521 
Loans  in :  Africa,  922 ;  Latin  America,  288,  317,  437,  651 
Plans  for  FY  1961,  212 

President's  economic  report  to  Congress,  306,  307 
Program    of    guaranties,    inauguration    of,    message 
(Eisenhower)     and    report    of    Interagency    Task 
Force,  560,  563 
Promotion  of  U.S.  trade,  statement  (Dillon),  530,  531 
Export  Promotion  Task  Force,  Interagency,  562 
Exports  (see  also  Balance-of-payments ;  Tariffs  and  trade, 
general  agreement  on ;  and  Trade)  : 
Arms   or   munitions   being   illegally   exported,   seizure 

authorized  by  Executive  order,  362 
Helicopters,  cancellation  of  licenses  for  export  to  Cuba, 

exchange  of  notes,  705 
Latin    American,    problem    of    fluctuation    of    prices, 

address  (Eisenhower),  473 
Promotion  program  for  expansion  of,  address,  message, 
and  statements :  Dillon,  401,  561,  681 ;  Eisenhower, 
560 ;  Ray,  562 ;  report  of  Interagency  Task  Force, 
563 
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Exports — Continued 
Rice  exports  to  Asia,  U.S.  policy,  statement  (Johnson), 

363 
Security  controls,  statement  (Mann),  927 
Surplus    of,    dependence    of    national    security    upon, 

address  (Dillon),  855 
U.S.-Soviet  competition  in  third  countries,  statement 

(Mann),  930 

Expropriation  of  property    (see  also  Investment  guar- 
anty), 31T,  994 

FAO.     See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,   U.N. 
Far  East  (see  also  Asia  and  individual  countries)  : 
Economic  development,  Japanese  contributions,  remarks 

(Dillon),  911 
Communist  aggression  in,  addresses  and  statements: 
Johnson,  1004;  Jones,  615,  617;  Parsons,  404,  406, 
407,  409,  532 
Progress  achieved  in,  address  (Berding),  237 
Relationship  of  U.S.-Japanese  treaty  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  security  to,  joint  communique,  180 
Fascism,  challenge  of,  address  (Wigglesworth),  121 
Faupl,  Rudolph,  1008 
Federation  of  Students  of  Chile: 
Letter  to  President  Eisenhower  and  U.S.  reply   (Fer- 
nandez, Howe,  Zuniga),  648 
Visit  of  leaders  to  U.S.,  799 
Ferguson,  John  C,  842 
Fernandez,  Patricio,  648,  656,  799 
Finance  Corporation,  International,  531,  629 
Financial  Problems,  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and,  422 
Fingerprinting,   nonimmigrant   visa   applicants,   require- 
ment waived,  article  (Pryor),  11 
Finland : 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Import-control  policy,  879 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  630, 

892 
GATT: 
Declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of:  Israel, 

134;  Switzerland,  630;  Tunisia,  942 
Declarations  on  relations  with :  Poland,  942 ;  Yugo- 
slavia, 134 
Genocide,  convention   (1948)   on  the  prevention  and 

punishment  of  the  crime  of,  393 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  222 
WHO  constitution,  amendments,  978 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  265 
Fiscal  affairs,  U.S.  need  for  prudence  in,  remarks  (Eisen- 
hower), 867,  868 
Fish  and  fisheries : 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Shrimp  in  the  East- 
ern Gulf  of  Mexico,  appointment  of  U.S.  members, 
842 
Fishery  limits,  U.S.  delegation  to  2d  U.N.  conference 

on,  504 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  the  high 
seas,  convention  on,  252,  254,  256,  718,  1009 
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Fish  and  Fisheries— Continued 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  amendment  to  annex  to  interna- 
tional convention  (1952)  on  the  high  seas  fisheries 
of,  1046 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  Inter- American,  U.S.  com- 
missioner, appointment,  757 
Fisk,  James  B.,  79 
FitzGerald,  Dennis  A.,  174, 266 
Flemming,  Arthur  S.,  842 
Flood  relief  to  Brazil,  U.S.,  600 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. : 
Constitution,  718 
Methods  of  increasing  world  food  production,  address 

(Wilcox),  865 
Resolution  on  f reedom-from-hunger,  97 
10th  session,  report  and  statement  (Miller)  and  text 
of  resolution,  88 
Food-f or-peace  program : 

Appointment  of  coordinator  (Paarlberg),  743 
Remarks  (Eisenhower),  50 

U.S.-Indian  agreement  under,  letter  and  statements: 
Eisenhower,  890;  Herter,  890;  Lodge,  891;  White 
House  announcement,  889 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  adjudication  of 

American  claims  against  Rumania,  670 
Foreign    currency.      See    Agricultural    surpluses,    U.S.: 

Sales ;  and  Currency  convertibility 
Foreign  economic  policy.    See  under  Economic  policy  and 

relations 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  Geneva,  1959,  Soviet  rejection 
of  Western  peace  plan  proposal,  statement  (Herter), 
948 
Foreign     Ministers     of     Western     Powers,    Washington 
meeting : 
Arrangements  for,  493 

Presummit   discussions,   texts  of  agreed  press  state- 
ments, 683 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,   Advi- 
sory Committee  report  on,  394 
Congressional     documents     relating    to.       See    under 

Congress 
DLF  an  instrument  of,  statement  (Brand),  453,  456,  457 
Foreign  economic  policy.     See  under  Economic  policy 

and  relations 
Legislation.    See  under  Congress 
Objectives  of,  addresses:    Dillon,  723;  Hanes,  791 
Principles  of,  statement  (Herter),  78 
Relationship  to: 
Effective  civil  defense  program,  remarks   (Herter), 

283 
IDA,  statement  (Dillon),  529 
Role  of  intelligence  and  science  in,  addresses,  article, 
statement :    Brode,  271,  735 ;  Evans  and  Gatewood, 
1023 ;  Kistiakowsky,  276 
Studies  on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  list  of,  273 
Trends  of  address  (Herter),  635 
Foreign  Relations,  volumes  on,  Advisory  Committee  report 

on,  393 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senate,  273,  626,  947 
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Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department)  : 

Ambassadors  and  Minister,  appointment  and  confirma- 
tions, 69,  265,  266,  629,  766 
Budget  request  for  expanded  program  for  FY  1961,  212 
Conference  of  chiefs  of  missions  and  principal  consular 
officers  of  north  and  west  Africa  at  Tangier,  Mo- 
rocco, 974 
Consular  district  changes : 
British  Somaliland  from  Aden  to  Mogadiscio,  506 
Zanzibar    Protectorate   from    consulate    at    Nairobi, 
Kenya,  to  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanganyika,  69 
Consulate   at    Izmir,    Turkey,    elevation    to   consulate 

general,  1010 
Consulate  at  Lome,  Togo,  elevation  to  Embassy,  806 
Consulate  general  at  Yaounde,  Cameroun,  elevation  to 

Embassy,  174 
Embassy  at  Benghazi,  Libya,  transfer  to  Tripoli,  266 
Embassy  office  at  Murree,  Pakistan,  establishment  of, 

309 
Intelligence   activities   of   officers   of,   article    (Evans, 

Gatewood),1025,  1026 
Legation  at  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  opening  of,  542 
Personnel  serving  overseas,  remarks  (Dillon),  1009 
Political    adviser   to    the   High   Commissioner   of   the 

Ryukyu  Islands,  appointment,  106 
Resident  consuls  assigned  to  Blantyre,  Nyasaland,  and 

Lusaka,  Northern  Rhodesia,  38 
Science  officers: 
Appointments,  363 

Attach  6  program,  statement  (Brode),  275 
Need  for  training  of,  statement  (Kistiakowsky),  282 
Trade  promotional  activity,  reemphasis  upon,  message 
and  interagency  report :    Eisenhower,  561 ;  report, 
563,  565 
Training  for,  address  (Dillon) ,  1021 
U.S.  representative  on  the  IA-ECOSOC,  appointment, 

69 
Visa  issuance,  role  of  officers,  article  (Pryor),  14 
Forestry  Research  Institute,  Latin  America,  agreement 
between  FAO  and  Venezuela  for  establishment  of,  93 
Fossum,  Charles  P.,  430 
Four  Power  conference.     See  Heads  of  Government  and 

Chiefs  of  State  meeting 
France : 
Algeria : 

Declaration   of   principle   of  self-determination   for, 

statements  (Lodge),  100 
Relationship  with,  address  (Wilcox),  592 
Cameroun.    See  Cameroun 

Germany,  problems  of.    See  Berlin  and  Germany 
Disarmament.    See  Disarmament 
Foreign  Ministers  meetings.     See  Foreign  Ministers 
Franco-American    alliance,    cultural    ties    in,    address 

(Dillon),  4 
GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Geneva  conference  on   the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.     See  Geneva  conference  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
Heads     of     Government     meetings.    See     Heads     of 

Government 
ICJ,    self-judging  reservation  to,  statements    (Herter, 
Rogers),  229,  232 
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France — Continued 
Liberalization  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports,  86,  871, 

874,  879 
Nuclear  weapons  information,  question  of  U.S.  sharing 

with  France,  statement  (Herter),  361 
Participation  in  Development  Assistance  Group  meet- 
ing, 440,  delegation,  577 
Relationship  with  Mali  Federation,  address  (Wilcox), 

591 
Togo.     See  Togo 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amending 
and  extending  1948  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financ- 
ing, 978 
GATT,    declarations    on   provisional   accessions    of: 

Switzerland,  630;  Israel,  134;  Tunisia,  942 
GATT,  declarations  on  relations  with:  Poland,  942; 

Yugoslavia,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
630 
Visit  of  President  de  Gaulle  to  U.S. : 
Announcements  of,  120,  516 
Designation  of  escort  officer,  685 
Exchange  of  greetings  and  toasts,  address,  joint  com- 
munique,    and    remarks :    communique,    771,    De 
Gaulle,  771,  774 ;  Eisenhower,  773,  774 ;  Herter,  775 
Franks,  Oliver,  63,  264 
Freedom,  address  and  remarks :  Eisenhower,  50,  55,  328 ; 

Rubottom,  285 
Freedom-f rom-hunger  campaign : 
Address  (Wilcox),  865 

FAO    plans   for,    U.S.    views,    report   and    statement 
(Miller)   and  text  of  resolution,  91,  94 
Freedom  of  choice,  address  (Thayer),  963 
Freedom  of  information,  statement    (Phillips),  102 
Free  Trade  Association,  European.     See  European  Free 

Trade  Association 
Free    Trade    Association,    Latin    American.     See    Latin 

American  Free  Trade  Association 
French  Community,  Overseas  States  of  the: 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international, 
630 
French  Overseas  Territories : 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international, 

630 

Fruit    and    fruit    products,    agreement    amending    1958 

agreement  with   U.K.   relating  to  sale  to  U.K.   for 

sterling,  430 

Fruit  and  vegetable  inspection,   suspension  by  U.S.   in 

Cuba,  texts  of  notes,  707 
Fujiyama,  Aiichiro,  179,  183,  996 
Fulton,  E.  D.,  250,  441,  442,  974 
Fulton,  James  G.,  28 

Gabon  Republic,  associate  membership  in  FAO,  89 

Garcia,  Carlos  P.,  665 

Gas  problems,  meeting  of  ECE  working  party  on,  U.S. 

delegate,  172 
Gates,  Thomas  S.,  557 
Gatewood,  R.  D.,  1023 
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GATT.    See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  Assembly,  U.N. : 
Documents,  list  of,  37,  69,  104,  172,  300,  429,  602   718 
765 

14th  session,  accomplishments  of,  statement   (Lodge) 
99 

Geneva    conferences    on    law    of   the    sea,    statement 
(Dean),  251,  259 

Hungarian  delegation  credentials,  statements  (Lodge), 
17  ' 

Korean  question,  efforts  to  resolve,  U.S.  views,  state- 
ment (Robertson),  19 
Palestine    refugee    problem,    U.S.    views,    statements 

(Hancher),  31 
Problem  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  actions  re,  report  to 

Congress  (Eisenhower), 424,  425 
Resolutions : 

Korean  question,  24 
Palestine  refugee  problem,  34 
Peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  68 
Rights  of  the  child,  36 
Rights  of  the  child,  efforts  to  protect,  U.S.  views,  state- 
ment (Anderson)  and  text  of  declaration,  34 
Self-determination    for    Algeria,    proposed    resolution 
concerning,  U.S.  views  on,  statements  (Lodge),  100 
Geneva  conference  (1954)  on  Korean  question,  principles 

of  settlement  quoted,  statement  (Robertson),  20 
Geneva    conference    on    the    discontinuance    of   nuclear 
weapon  tests : 
Inspection  and  control  system,  problem  of,  U.S.  and 
Soviet   positions,    statements    (Herter),   493,    548 
642,  645 

Moratorium  on  tests,  proposed,  statements   (Herter) 

642,  646 
Question  of  Communist  Chinese  participation  in  the 

agreements  made,  321,  323 
Release  of  verbatims  and  agreed  documents  on,  765 
Reopening  of  negotiations,  message  (Eisenhower),  112 
Soviet    proposals,    U.S.    views    concerning,    statement 

(Herter),  547 
Status  of  negotiations,  354,  356,  361,  547,  550,  551   587 

636 
Studies  on  detection  and  identification  of  underground 
explosions : 
Research  program  to  improve,  U.S.  delegation,  892 
Technical   working   group   2,    U.S.    reply   to   Soviet 
position  on  report  of,  78 
U.S.   objectives  and  problems  of  attainment,  address 

(Wilcox),  821,  823,  824 
U.S.  proposal  for  ending  tests,  statements  (Eisenhower, 

White  House),  327 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  to  U.S.  to  discuss 
547,  587 
Geneva  conferences  on  law  of  the  sea,  U.N.,  statement 

(Dean),  251,  259 
Geneva  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child   (1924), 

statement  (Anderson),  35 
Geneva  wool-fabric  reservation,  367,  368 
Genocide,  convention  (1948)  on  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  of,  393, 582 
Geographic  Regions   of  Asia:   South   and   East,   article 
(Pearcy),  148 
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Germany  : 
Berlin.    See  Berlin 

Question  of  veto  power  of  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many  on    decisions   made   concerning,    statement 
(Herter),  491 
Reunification  of  : 

Foreign  Ministers  meeting,  Western,  statement,  684 
Joint  statement  (Adenauer,  Eisenhower),  518 
NAC  communique,  840 
Proposed  plebiscite  to  decide,  question  of,  statements 

(Herter),  641,  647 
Statements  (Herter),  320,  322,  323,  488,  491,  492,  637 

641,  645,  947 
Western  and  Soviet  views,  addresses  and  statements : 

Berding,  732 ;  Dillon,  724 ;  Herter,  637,  947 
Western  Heads  of  Government  and  Chiefs  of  State 
meeting,  communique,  43 
Warsaw  Pact  declaration  re,  statement  (White),  284 
Zones  of  occupation,  Department  statement  and  text  of 
1944  agreement,  554 
Germany,  East: 
Allied  military  missions'  passes  to  travel  in,  statement 

(Herter),  360 
Forced  collectivization  of  agriculture,  U.S.  condemna- 
tion of,  statement  (White),  797 
Soviet  domination  of,  address  (Dillon),  724 
Soviet  threat  of  separate  peace  treaty  with,  statements 
(Herter),  320,  322,  323,  488,  492,  949 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  (see  also  Berlin)  : 
Heads  of  Government  meetings.     See  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment 
Issuance  of  white  book  on  forced  collectivization  of 
agriculture  in  East  Germany,  statement  (White) 
797 
Liberalization  of  import  controls,  879 
Participation  in  Development  Assistance  Group  meet- 
ing, 440,  577 
Participation  with   IBRD  in  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Indus  Basin,  63,  442,  443 
Presummit  meeting  with  Western  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Washington,   approval  of  interim  report  on  Ger- 
many, including  Berlin,  493,  684 
Radio  station  in  West  Berlin,  draft  legislation  for  es- 
tablishment of,  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  concerning,  7 
Soviet  charges  against,  address  (Herter),  638 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  navigation  equipment,  agreement  extending  1955 

agreement  with  U.S.  for  lease  of,  582 
Emden-Cherbourg-Horta  submarine  telegraph  cable, 
agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  the  return  to  Ger- 
man ownership,  582 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Switz- 
erland, 630,  892 
GATT,  6th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  805 
Narcotic  drugs : 

Opium,  protocol  limiting  and  regulating  produc- 
tion, trade,  and  use  of,  application  to  Land 
Berlin,  978 
Protocol  (1946)  amending  prior  agreements,  con- 
ventions and  protocols  on,  application  to  Land 
Berlin,  430 
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Germany,  Federal  Republic  of— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Narcotic  drugs — Continued 

Protocol   (1948)   bringing  under  international  con- 
trol drugs  outside  scope  of  1931  convention,  ap- 
plication to  Land  Berlin,  430 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  766 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
630 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  265 
Visit  of  Chancellor  to  U.S.,  319,  517 
Ghana: 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Liberalization  of  import  controls  on  dollar-area  goods, 

879 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Establishment    of    regional   FAO   office   for   Africa, 

agreement  with  FAO  relating  to,  93 
GATT: 

Declaration  extending  standstill  provisions  of  arti- 
cle XVI  :4  and  proces-verbal  extending  the  valid- 
ity of,  805 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Israel,  134 
Declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  new  schedule 

Ill-Brazil,  805 
6th  and  7th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  805 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  173 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Visual  and  auditory  materials,  agreement  and  pro- 
tocol facilitating  international  circulation  of,  1009 
U.S.  aid,  921 
Glennan,  T.  Keith,  58 
Gore-Booth,  Paul,  264w 
Grady,  John  J.,  394 

Grain,  U.S.  grant  to  Libya  for  drought  relief,  962 
Grand   Cayman  Island,   rawinsonde  observation  station 
on,  agreement  amending  and  extending  1958  agree- 
ment with  U.K.  for  establishment  and  operation,  430 
Grant  assistance: 
Efforts  for  reduction  of,  letter  (Dillon)  and  report,  459 
Latin  America,  program  in,  statment  (Rubottom),  628, 

629 
U.S.  proposed  program  for  FY  1961  and  appropriations 
requests  for,  statements :  Dillion,  381,  384,  385,  569 ; 
Riddleberger,  451,  575 
Great  Britain.     See  United  Kingdom 
Greece : 

American  Farm  School  of  Salonika,  242 

America's  debt  to,  address  (Herter ) ,  516 

Exhibit  of  Greek  costumes  and  embroideries,  in  U.S., 

announcement,  599 
GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Import-control  policy,  880 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  222 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Israel, 
134 
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Greece — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
Patent  applications,  classified,  agreement  with  U.S. 
approving  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing  of,  942 
Radio  regulations   (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  statement   (Jones), 

614, 617 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  55 

Visit  of  President  of  Greek  Parliament  to  U.S.,  365 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  Cuba,  dismissal  of  employee, 

text  of  U.S.  and  Cuban  notes,  706 
Guaranty  of  private  investment.      See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Guatemala : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  1018 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  38 
Inter-American   Institute   of   Agricultural    Sciences, 
convention   (1944)    on,  protocol  of  amendment  to, 
541 
Nuclear     training     and     research     equipment     and 
materials,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  the  acquisition 
of,  892 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  173 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
978 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment  and  confirmation,  69,  265 
Guayaquil,    rawinsonde    observation    station,    agreement 
extending  1957  agreement  with  Ecuador  for  estab- 
lishment and  operation,  978 
Guinea : 

Membership  in  FAO,  88 
UNESCO,  constitution,  506 

Habana  harbor,  explosion  of  ship  in,  U.S.  rejection  of 
Cuban  charge  re,  statements  (Herter),  aide  memoire, 
and  note,  488,  489,  995, 1028 
Habomai  Island,  question  of  Soviet  return  to  Japan,  state- 
ment (Herter),  325 
Hagerty,  James  C,  547,  905,  906 
Hahn,  Lorena  B.,  581 
Haiti : 

Import-control  policy,  880 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Compulsory  settlement  of  disputes,  optional  protocol 

of  signature  concerning,  805 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  718 
Exchange     of     3d-party     messages     between    radio 

amateurs,  agreement  with  U.S.  for,  173 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  the 

high  seas,  convention  on,  718 
High  seas,  convention  on,  718 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 
718 
U.S.      special      assistance      program      in,      statement 
(Rubottom),  626 
Hancher,  Virgil  M.,  31 
Hanes,  John  W.,  Jr.,  218,  660,  791 
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Hare,  Raymond  A.,  265 

Harvard   University  conference  on   U.S.-Soviet  cultural 

relations,  address  ( Thayer ),  964 
Hawaii,  cultural  and  technical  center,  proposed  establish- 
ment,  letter    (Herter)    and   excerpt   of  report,    130 
Heads  of  Government  and  Chiefs  of  State  meeting : 
Arrangements  for : 
Conference     proposed     by     Heads     of     State     and 

Government,  43 
Exchange     of     letters     re     date     of     (Eisenhower, 

Khrushchev),  77 
Planning   and   prospects   for   success,    address   and 
statement:    Berding,    233,    236;    Herter,   358,   549, 
552 
Coordination  of  views  on  issues  to  be  negotiated : 
CENTO    views    on,    remarks     (Herter)     and    final 

communique,  801,  802 

Foreign   Ministers   of   Western   Powers   meeting   at 

Washington,  texts  of  agreed  press  statements,  493, 

683 

NATO  Council  views  and  communiques  on,  44,  840,  907 

Presidents    of    U.S.    and    France    confer,    address 

(De  Gaulle)  and  joint  communique,  771 
Statements    re:     Berding,    729;     Eisenhower,    839; 
Herter,  320,  322,  323,  549,  552,  638,  641,  841 ;  Kohler, 
619 
Paris  meeting : 

Arrival  statement  (Eisenhower),  904 
Collapse  of : 
Premier  Khrushchev's  ultimatum  and  remarks  re, 

statements:  Eisenhower,  904;  Herter,  993 
Statement  (Hagerty),  905 

TV-radio  address  to  Nation  re  (Eisenhower),  899 
Western  communique  re,  905 
France,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Chiefs  of  State  and  Foreign 
Ministers  consult  re,  statement  (Berding,  Hagerty), 
906 
Statement  on  departure  from  (Eisenhower),  906 
Results     of,     address     (Nixon),     983,     984;     SEATO 

communique,  986 
Secretary  Herter's  report  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee  on,  947 
Welcome      on      return      to      Washington,      remarks 
(Eisenhower),  906 
Heads  of  State  and  Government,  Western,  Paris  meeting, 

communique,  43 
Health  and  sanitation : 
Cooperative  program  agreement  with  Brazil,  extending 

1942  agreement,  393 
PAHO,  history  and  functions  of  and  designation  as  a 
public  international  organization,  Executive  order, 
580 
WHO,  constitution  and  amendments  to  arts.  24  and  25, 
465,  582,  629, 1046 
Health     Organization,      World.       See     World     Health 

Organization 
Hefner,  Frank  K.,  38 

Hellenic  University  of  America,  announcement  of  plans 
for,  address  (Herter),  517 
\  Hemolsky,  Sidney  L.,  799 
1  Henderson,  Horace  E.,  1007 
;  Henderson,  Loy  W.,  713,  836 
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Henry,  Hall  M.,  172 
Herter,  Christian  A. : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
Allied   military  missions'   passes  to  travel  in  East 

Germany,  360 
Apartheid    policy    of    South    Africa,    U.N.    Security 

Council  consideration  of,  551 
Arab-Israel  problem,  489 
Argentina,  submarine  off  coast  of,  360 
Baltic  States,  anniversary  of  independence,  361 
Berlin,  problem  of,  552 
Berlin  corridor,  high-altitude  flights  in,  488,  489  490 

492 
Biological  warfare,  threat  of,  360 
Bishop    Walsh,    U.S.    protests    Communist    China's 

imprisonment  of,  556 
Brazil,  question  of  financial  aid  to,  360,  487,  491 
Canada,  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker,  996 
Canal  Zone,  U.S.  and  Panamanian  rights  in,  326 
Capital      punishment,      protests      concerning      the 

Chessman  case,  490 
CENTO,  U.S.  support  of,  801,  803 
Chilean  proposal  for  partial  disarmament  and  border 

agreement  with  Argentina,  549 
Colombo  Plan,  10th  anniversary,  171 
Communist    China,     question    of    menace    to    U.S. 

national  security,  360  , 

Coolidge  committee  report  on  disarmament,  355,  358 
Cuba,   U.S.   relations  with,  324,  359,  488,  489,  491, 

493,  549,  550,  552,  553,  645,  646 
Disarmament : 

Effect  on  U.S.  economy  and  national  security,  354, 

360 
Progress  of  negotiations  on,  321,  323,  358,  489,  636, 
638,  646,  647 
Dominican  Republic,  situation  in,  320,  326 
Fallout  danger  in  relation  to  foreign  policy,  283 
France,  U.S.  relations  with,  775 
Germany,  problem  of  reunification  of,  320,  322,  323, 

488,  491,  492,  637,  641,  645,  947 
Greece,  America's  debt  to,  516  , 
Heads  of  Government  and  Chiefs  of  State  meeting, 

320,  322,  323,  358,  549,  552,  638,  641,  841,  947,  993 
ICJ,  U.S.  reservation  to  compulsory  jurisdiction  of, 

227 
Inter-American  cooperation,  754 
Japan,   treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and  security, 

183,  490,  1029 
John  Foster  Dulles,  1st  anniversary  of  death,  962 
Korean- Japanese  problems,  U.S.  interest  in  the  settle- 
ment of,  549 
Latin  America,  need  for  public  and  private  capital  in, 

487,  491,  492 
Matsu  and  Quemoy  Islands,  U.S.  policy,  491 
Missiles,  U.S.  and  Soviet  progress  in,  325 
Mutual  security  program  for  FY  1961,   views  con- 
cerning, 375,  566 
NATO  Ministerial  meetings:  Istanbul,  840;  Paris,  3 
Nonintervention,    Latin   American   interest   in    U.S. 
adherence  to,  491 
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Herter,  Christian  A. — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
Nuclear  weapons : 

Question  of  sharing  information  with  allies,  321, 

324,  361 
Scientific  investigations  of  methods  of  detection  of, 

548,  552 
Testing  of,  323,  325,  493,  547,  548,  550,  551,  553, 
642,  645 
Outlook  for  1960  in  foreign  affairs,  78 
Passports,  legislation  concerning,  323 
Polish-Cuban  aid  agreement,  644 
Premier  Khrushchev's  remarks  re  the  summit,  993 
President  Eisenhower's  visit  to  Latin  America,  487 
Racial  questions,  551,  644 

Rio  Treaty,  question  of  Cuban  adherence  to,  645 
SEATO,  6th  Council  meeting,  985 
Sovereignty  in  outer  space,  643 
Soviet  repudiation  of  commitment  to  return  certain 

islands  to  Japan,  325 
Space  exploration,  U.S.  and  Soviet  progress  in,  324, 

325 
Suez  Canal  problem,  U.N.  efforts  to  resolve,  551,  552 
Sugar  legislation,  359,  553 
U.S.-Indian  agreement  for  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  to 

India,  890 
The  University  and  the  World  Community,  1015 
Welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  588 
Year  of  Progress  Toward  Peace,  635 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

Austria,  15th  anniversary  of  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of,  858 
CENTO,  5th  anniversary,  428 
Cultural  and  technical  center  in  Hawaii,  proposed 

establishment,  130 
Educational  exchange  program,  authority  requested 
of  Congress  to  pay  certain  expenses  relating  to,  308 
Japan,  tidal-wave  damage  to,  996 
Japan-U.S.  Centennial  Tear,  790,  827 
Tibet,  U.S.  views  re  problem  of,  443 
Meetings  with: 

NATO  Ministerial  meeting,  517 

SEATO  Council  of  Ministers,  6th  meeting  of,  976,  985 

Spanish  Foreign  Minister,  text  of  joint  communique, 

exchange  of  greetings,  597 
Brazilian  Minister  for  External  Relations,  text  of 

joint  communique,  523 
CENTO  Ministerial  Council,  517 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  179 
Joint     U.S.-Canadian     Committee     on     Trade     and 

Economic  Affairs,  365 
National    Advisory    Committee    on    Inter-American 
Affairs,  4th  meeting  of,  815 
Mexican  1960  celebrations,  head  of  U.S.  delegation  to, 

1027 
National  Press  Club  certificate  of  appreciation,  361 
News  conferences,  transcripts  of,  320,  358,  487,  547,  641 
Hickerson,  John  D.,  265 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  U.N. : 

Aid  to  European  refugees,  article  (Warren),  219,  220 
U.S.  contributions  to  program  of,  30,  1046 
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High  seas,  convention  on  the,  255,  718,  1009 
Holy  See.    See  Vatican  City 
Honduras : 

Imports,  policy  re,  881 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Exchange  of  radio  communications  between  amateur 
stations  on  behalf  of  3d  parties,  agreement  with 
U.S.  relating  to,  582 
ICJ  statute,  declaration  recognizing  compulsory  ju- 
risdiction, 766 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Inter-American    Institute    of    Sciences,    protocol    of 

amendment  to  convention  (1944)  on,  346 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  Army  missions,  agreement  con- 
tinuing  in   force   and   amending   1950   agreement 
with  U.S.,  1009 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  265 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582 
Housing  and  Planning  Center,  Inter-American,  activities 

of,  address  (Herter),  756 
Howe,  Walter,  648 
Human  rights : 

Apartheid.    See  Apartheid 

Respect  for,  addresses  and  statements,  474,  477,  478, 

483,  484,  486,  664 
Rights  of  minorities,  U.S.  efforts  to  defend,  statement 

(Herter),  551 
Rights  of  the  child,  U.N.  efforts  to  protect,  statement 

(Anderson)  and  text  of  declaration,  34 
U.S.  support  of  U.N.  Charter  principle  of,  statements 

(Lodge),  667,  668 
Venezuelan  charge  of  violation  by  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, statements  (Herter),  320,  326 
Humphrey,  Hubert  H.,  129 
Hungary : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  978 
U.N.    Hungarian    delegation    credentials,    statements 

(Lodge),  17 
U.S.  lifts  restrictions  on  travel  to,  797 
Hyde  Park  declaration,  address  (Wigglesworth),  122 

IADB.    See  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
IAEA.     See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 
IA-ECOSOC.     See  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 

Council 
IBRD.     See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development 
ICA.     See  International  Cooperation  Administration 

Iceland : 

Import  licensing  requirements,  881 
Special  assistance  loan  by  U.S.,  250 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  805, 

942 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
630 
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Iceland — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Whaling   convention    (1946),    international,    amend- 
ments to  schedule,  222 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  266 
ICEM.     See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration 
IC  J.    See  International  Court  of  Justice 
IDA.    See  International  Development  Association 
IGY.    See  International  Geophysical  Year 
IJC.    See  International  Joint  Commission 
IMCO.      See   Intergovernmental   Maritime   Consultative 

Organization 
IMF.    See  International  Monetary  Fund 
Immigration : 
Restrictions,  proposed  liberalization  of,  message  (Eisen- 
hower), 659 
U.S.    immigration    policy,    review    of    and    proposed 
changes,  address  (Hanes),  660 
Imports   (see  also  Customs ;  Tariff  policy,  U.S. ;  Tariffs 
and  trade,  general  agreement  on;  and  Trade)  : 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  interna- 
tional convention  (1944)  to  facilitate  importation, 
505 
Dollar-area  imports,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on : 
Addresses  and  statements :    Adair,  870 ;  Dillon,  401, 

402,  834,  856 
By:    Australia,  441;  France,  86;  Italy,  249;  Nether- 
lands, 57 ;  Portugal,  249 ;  U.K.,  249 
Consultations  with  Venezuela  re,  559 
Joint  announcement  by  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  State  and  country  summary,  873 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment (1950)   on  importation  of,  261,  430,  805,  843 
U.S.-Canadian  views  on  import  restrictions,  366,  367 
Imru,  Mikael,  1018 
Income  tax,  conventions  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation. 

See  Double  taxation 
Independence,    movement    toward    in    Africa,    addresses 
and    statements:    Lodge,    100;    Satterthwaite,    603; 
White,  991 ;  Wilcox,  594 ;  Zablocki,  25 
India : 
DLF  loans,  300 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Indus  River  Basin.     See  Indus  River  Basin 
Progress  in,  address  (Bunker),  776 
Restrictions  on  imports  from  dollar  areas,  partial  re- 
laxation of,  881 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  173, 

582,  844,  889 
GATT: 
Declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of :  Switzer- 
land, 630 ;  Tunisia,  942 
Declarations  on  relations  with :  Poland,  942 ;  Yugo- 
slavia, 134 
IMCO,  convention  (1948)  on,  805 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  346 
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India — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  465 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582 
U.S.  aid  programs  in,  address  and  statements :  Bunker, 
776 ;  Dillon,  569,  570 ;  Herter,  567 ;  Jones,  612,  616 ; 
Riddleberger,  446, 447,  573 
U.S.  science  officer  and  deputy,  appointments,  362,  363 
Visit  of  bankers  to  study  economic  conditions  and  pro- 
grams in,  announcements  and  statements  re,  63, 
264 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  46 
Indochina,  meanings  of  term,  article  (Pearcy),  152 
Indonesia : 
Economic  and  political  problems  of,  address   (Jones), 

784,  785,  787,  788 
GATT  consultations,  527 
Import-control  policy,  881 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural     commodities,     agreement     amending 

agreement  with   U.S.,  346 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Swit- 
zerland, 630 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Research  reactor  agreement  with  U.S.  for  coopera- 
tion in  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy,  1046 
Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  134 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
Indus  River  Basin : 
Negotiation  of  treaty  between  India  and  Pakistan  con- 
cerning distribution  of  waters,  442 
Relationship  of  DLF  to  IBRD  in  the  development  of, 

453 
U.S.  aid,  proposed  waiver  of  cargo  preference  rule  re, 
announcement    and    exchange    of   letters    (Casey, 
Dillon),  740 
World  Bank  development  project,  U.S.  participation  in 
plans  for,  address,  announcement,  and  statements : 
announcement,  442;  Bunker,  777;  Dillon,  380,  569, 
570 ;  Eisenhower,  374 ;  Herter,  567 ;  Jones,  611,  616 ; 
Riddleberger,  573 
Industrial  property,  convention  (1934)  for  protection  of, 

38,  222,  430 
Industrialized    countries,    implications    of    Soviet    trade 

relations  with,  statement  (Mann),  929 
Inflation,  problem  of,  address  and  message:  Dillon,  439; 

Eisenhower,  116 
Information  Activities  Abroad,  President's  Committee  on, 

appointment  of,  365 
Information  activities  and  programs : 
Budget  request  for  fiscal  1961, 212 

Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment on  the  importation  of,  261,  430,  805,  843 
Importance    of    freedom    of    information,    statement 

(Phillips),  102 
Language  instruction  and  translation  and  exchange  of 

books,  address  (Thayer),  336 
President's     Committee     on     Information     Activities 
Abroad,  appointment  of,  365 
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Information  Agency,  U.S.    See  United  States  Information 

Agency- 
Ingle,  Robert  M.,  842 
Ingrid,  Queen  of  Denmark,  403 

Intelligence    activities    (see    also    Central    Intelligence 
Agency)  : 
Estimating  intelligence  and  national  security,  address 

(Dulles),  411 
Need  for  intelligence  information,  address  and  state- 
ments:   Eisenhower,   851,    899,    900;    Lodge,    960; 
U.S.  note  re,  852 
Relationship  to  national  security,  article  (Evans,  Gate- 
wood),  1023 
Soviet  activities,  statements  (Lodge),  956,  958,  959 
U.S.  position,  statement  (Eisenhower),  905 
Intelligence  Board,  U.S.,  organization  and  work  of,  ad- 
dress and  article :  Dulles,  413,  415 ;  Evans,  Gatewood, 
1024 
Interagency  Export  Promotion  Task  Force,  562 
Inter-American  Affairs,  National  Advisory  Committee  on  : 
4th  meeting  of,  815 

Functions  of,  address  (Rubottom),  519 
Inter-American  cultural  relations,  convention  for  the  pro- 
motion of  (1936), 913 
Inter- American  Development  Bank : 
Agreement  establishing,  with  annexes,  37,  134,  465 
Board  of  Governors,  announcement  of  1st  meeting,  263 
Budget  plans  of,  211 

Designation  as  public  international  organization,  Exec- 
utive order,  716 
Functions  of,  addresses:  Dillon,  316,  436;  Rubottom, 

288 
Inauguration  of,  remarks  and  statements:  Anderson, 

427 ;  Dillon,  344 
Organization  and  establishment  of,  U.S.  participation 

in,  address,  statements,  and  reports:  Dillon,  531; 

Eisenhower,  306,  307,  371,  472,  482;  Herter,  377, 

487,  491 
U.S.  officials,  confirmation  (Anderson,  Culter,  Dillon), 

264 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  69,  523 
Inter-American  Housing  and  Planning  Center,  activities 

of,  address  (Herter),  756 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  (OAS), 
convention  (1944)  on  and  protocol  of  amendment  to, 
346,  541 
Inter-American  system: 
Definitions  of,  letters  (Fernandez,  Howe,  Zuniga),  649, 

656 
70th  year  of,  address  (Herter),  754 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  appointment 

of  U.S.  commissioner,  757 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements: 
Article  (Catudal),  296,  297,  298,  299 
Notices,  247,  971 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  : 
Council  and  executive  committee,  11th  and  13th  ses- 
sions, article  (Warren),  218 
Millionth   migrant  honored,   announcement  and  letter 
(Eisenhower),  859 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
convention  (1948)  on,  505,  629,  805,  843 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(see  also  International  Development  Association)  : 
Administration    of    Indus    River    project.     See   Indus 

River 
Aid  to  Chile,  address  (Eisenhower),  482 
Capital  subscriptions,  report  to  Congress  (Eisenhower), 

306 
DLF  coordination  of  efforts  with,  statement  (Brand), 

453,  457 
Financial  statements,  299,  939 
Increase  in  U.S.  contribution  to,  address  (Rubottom), 

521 
Visit  of  bankers  to  India  and  Pakistan  to  study  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  needs,  63,  264 
International  Cooperation  Administration   (see  also  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical  aid, 
and  Mutual  security)  : 
Activities    in    Latin    America,    addresses:    Rubottom, 

287, 288,  914,  915 
Administration  of : 
Certain  functions  under  Mutual  Security  Act,  165, 

166,  167,  445,  893 
Emergency  relief  aid  to  Lebanon,  559 
Project  to  modernize  airfield  in  Liberia,  666 
Deputy      Director      for      Management,      confirmation 

(Grady),  394 
Deputy  Director  for  Operations,  appointment  and  con- 
firmation (FitzGerald),  174,  266 
Encouragement     of    investment     of    private     capital 

abroad,  815 
4th  session  of  ICA  institute,  173 

Investment  guaranty  program.     -See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Loans  to  Afghanistan  for  the  purchase  of  planes,  831 
Operations    Missions,     designation    of    directors    to: 
Colombia,  430;  Israel,  310;  Lebanon,  430;  Para- 
guay, 38 
Personnel    serving    overseas,    address    and    remarks: 

Bohlen,  499 ;  Dillon,  1009 
Regional  Director  for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 

appointment  (Bennett),  894 
Relief  supplies  to  Morocco,  444 
Science  and  technology  teams  in  underdeveloped  areas, 

statement  (Br ode),  274 
Technical  assistance  programs  of,  address   (Thayer), 

84,  85,  336 
Visit  of  study  group  to  Belgian  Congo,  835 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  delegation 

to  19th  plenary  meeting,  940 
International  Court  of  Justice: 

Settlement  of  disputes  under  jurisdiction  of,  optional 
protocol  to  law  of  the  sea  conventions,  statement 
(Dean),  259 
Statute  of: 
Compulsory    jurisdiction,    proposed   repeal    of   U.S. 
reservation  to,  message,  letters,  and  statements: 
Eisenhower,  117,  128;  Herter,  129,  227 ;  Humphrey, 
129;  Rogers,  231 
Current  actions,  766 
International  Development  Association : 
Articles  of  agreement,  345,  503,  629 
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International  Development  Association— Continued 
Proposed  organization  and  establishment  of,  addresses, 
message,  and  report :  Dillon,  1000 ;  Eisenhower,  211 
306,  307 ;  Lodge,  525 
U.S.    membership    in    and    subscription    to,    proposed, 

address  and  letter :  Bohlen,  500 ;  Eisenhower,  422 
Relationship  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  statement 

(Dillon),  529 
U.S.  support  of,  addresses,  message,  report,  and  state- 
ment :  Dillon,  383,  400,  436 ;  Eisenhower,  306,  307 
371 
International  disarmament  organization,  proposed  estab- 
lishment of,  511 
International  Finance  Corporation: 
Articles  of  agreement,  629 
Purpose  of,   statement    (Dillon),  531 
International  Geophysical  Tear: 
Research  activities,  continuation  of,  statement  (Lodge) 

and  text  of  U.N.  resolution,  67,  68 
Space  activities  initiated  during,  continued  cooperation 
in,  address  (Glennan),  61,  62 
International  Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada)  : 
Columbia  River   system,  development  of,  preliminary 

study  and  reports  on,  126,  250,  441 
U.S.  Commissioner    (Bacon),  appointment,  996 
International   labor  conference,   U.S.   delegates   to  44th 

session,  1008 
International    law    (see    also    International    Court    of 
Justice)  : 
Law  of  the  Sea.    See  Law  of  the  Sea 
Need  for  development  of,  address  (Wilcox) ,  824 
Rights  of  U.S.  citizens  in  Cuba,  protection  of,  statement 
(Eisenhower),  238 
International  Law  Commission,  U.N.,  draft  report  on  law 

of  the  sea,  statement  (Dean),  252,  254 
International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group: 
Organization  and  functions  of,  address  (Nichols),  758 
Terms  of  reference,  761 
International  Materials  Policy  Commission,  President's, 

652,  657 
International   Monetary   Fund    (see   also   International 
Bank) : 
Brazil,  question  of  aid  to,  statement  (Herter),  491 
Increase  in  U.S.  subscription  to,  address  and  report: 
Eisenhower,  306;  Rubottom,  521 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  (1945),  pro- 
visions, 579,  580,  716 
'  International  organizations  (see  also  subject),  calendar 
of  international  meetings,  15,  169,  389,  538,  714,  932 
International  peace  force,   U.N.  Charter  proposal,   U.S. 

support  of,  address  (Herter) ,  640 
Investment  guaranty  program : 
Agreements  with:     Argentina,  173;  El  Salvador,  430, 

718 ;  Korea,  506 ;  Nepal,  940,  942 
Statement  (Brand),  454 
]  Investment  of  private  capital  abroad  : 

Africa,  need  for  and  problems  re,  address   (Penfield), 
922 
(1     Deferment  of  tax  on  incomes  earned  in  less  developed 
areas,  proposed,  statement  (Phillips),  503 
Foreign  policy  objectives,  role  in  furthering,  address 
(Dillon),  402 
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Investment  of  private  capital  abroad— Continued 
Latin    America,   addresses,    letter,   report,    and   state- 
ment :    Dillon,  317,  437,  439 ;  Eisenhower,  472,  475, 
476,  477,  482,  484 ;  Howe,  652,  655 ;  Rubottom,  287, 
521,  624,  625,  697 
Need  of  in  newly  developing  countries,  address  (Dil- 
lon), 858 
Plans  for   expansion   in    FY   1961,    address,   message, 
report,  and  statement:     Dillon,  464;  Eisenhower, 
212 ;  Martin,  342,  343 ;  Wilcox,  866 
Protection  of.    See  Investment  guaranty  program 
U.S.  encouragement  and  support  of  (see  also  Double 
taxation),  address,  report,  and  statement:  Brand, 
454,  456,  457;  Eisenhower,  815;  Johnson,  1003 
Iran : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  553 
CENTO.    See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Earthquake  at  Lar,  exchange  of  messages  (Eisenhower, 

Pahlavi),  798 
4th  Congress  of  Iranian  Art  and  Archeology,  713,  836 
Imports,  policy  concerning,  881 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment (1949)   and  protocol  for  facilitating  interna- 
tional circulation  of,  346 
Opium,   protocol    (1953)    regulating  the  production, 

trade,  and  use  of,  346 
Property,  industrial,  convention  (1934)  for  protection 

of,  38 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630,  844 
Reciprocal  trade  agreement  (1943)  with  U.S.,  tempo- 
rary waiver  of  article  VI  re  commercial  profits 
taxes,   Department  announcement  and   U.S.  note 
843,  844 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 

630 
White  slave  traffic,  protocol   (1904)   and  convention 

(1910)  for  suppression  of,  465 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.  denies  change  in  policy  toward,  201 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  statement   (Jones), 

615,  617 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  52 
Iraq: 

Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international 

630 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  465 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
Ireland : 
Carriage  by  air,  international,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  265 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment,   agreement 

with  U.S.  for  acquisition  of,  718, 766 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  134 
Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international 
630 
Israel : 
Arab  states  protest  Premier  Ben-Gurion's  visit  to  U.S., 
statement  (Herter), 489 
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Israel — Continued 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Import-control  policy,  882 

Problem  of  passage  of  Israeli  ships  through  Suez  Canal, 
letter  and  statements:     Dillon,  832,  834;  Herter, 
321,  324,  551,  552 ;  Jones,  613 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  173 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  amending  1955 

agreement  with  U.S.,  346 
Exchange  of  international  and  official  publications 
and  of  government  documents,  1958  conventions  on, 
309 
GATT,  declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of :  Is- 
rael, 134, 430,  582,  805 ;  Tunisia,  942 
GATT,  declarations  on  relations  with :    Poland,  942 ; 

Yugoslavia,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  465 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  statement  (Jones), 

611,  613 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  310 

Italy : 

Development  Assistance  Group  meeting,  attendance  at, 

440,  577 
Financial  provision  for  addition  to  FAO  headquarters 

building,  93 
Liberalization  of  import  controls,  249,  882 
Participation  in  ten  nation  disarmament  conference, 

45,  511 
Presummit  meeting  with  Western  Foreign  Ministers, 

493,  684 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,    declarations    on   provisional    accessions    of: 

Israel,  134 ;  Switzerland,  630 
GATT,  declarations  on  relations  with:  Poland,  942; 

Yugoslavia,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Technical    aid    to    Trust    Territory    of    Somaliland, 

agreement    amending   and   extending   1954   agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  173 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
U.S.  submarines,  agreement  amending  1954  agreement 

with  U.S.  for  loan  of,  346 
Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland.    See  Somalia 

Jamaica,  rawinsonde  observation  station  on,  agreement 
amending  and  extending  1958  agreement  with  U.K. 
for  establishment  and  operation,  430 
Jamison,  Edward  A.,  266 
Japan : 

Attendance  at  Development  Assistance  Group  meeting, 

440,  577 
1st     Japanese     diplomatic     mission     to     U.S.,    article 

(Parks),  744 
GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Liberalization  of  import  controls,  882 
Postwar  recovery  of,  addresses :  Dillon,  399,  400 ;  Jones, 
783,  787,  788 
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Japan — Continued 

Problems  with  Korea,  question  of  U.S.  role  in  settle- 
ment of,  statement  (Herter) ,  549 
Proposed  visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  181,  685 
Soviet  repudiation  of  commitment  to  return  islands  of 
Habomai  and  Shikotan  to,  statement  (Herter),  325 
Technical  and  military  aid  to,  U.S.  plans  for  1961,  state- 
ment (Parsons),  537 
Tidal-wave     damage,      exchange     of     messages     re 

(Fujiyama,  Herter),  996 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  506 
Assembly  and  manufacture  in  Japan  of  F-104  type 

aircraft,  agreement  with  U.S.,  844 
Double  taxation  on  income,  protocol  to  1954  conven- 
tion with  U.S.  for  avoidance  of,  892 
Financial     contributions     for     U.S.     services     and 
supplies,  agreement  amending  agreement  of  1959 
relating  to  administrative  agreement  of  1952,  309 
GATT,     declaration     on     provisional     accession    of 

Switzerland,  892 
High    seas    fisheries    of    the    North    Pacific    Ocean, 
amendment  to  annex  to  international  convention 
(1952)  on,  1046 
Mutual  cooperation  and  security,  treaty  with  U.S. 

See  Mutual  cooperation  and  security 
Mutual   defense   assistance,    understanding   revising 

1954  agreement  with  U.S.,  222 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  430 
Technical  assistance  training  program  in,  agreement 

with  U.S.,  673 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  222 
U.S.  deputy  science  officer,  appointment,  363 
U.S.- Japan  Centennial  Year,  745,  790,  826,  909,  910 
U.S.  relations  with   (see  also  Mutual  cooperation  and 

security),  remarks    (Parsons),  664 
Visit  of  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  to  U.S.,  proposed, 
statement  (Eisenhower),  826 
Jaroszewicz,  Piotr,  557 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  363, 1001 
Johnson  Act  of  1934,  re  extension  of  credit,  928 
Joint    Commission     (U.S.-Canada),    International.      See 

International  Joint  Commission 
Jones,  G.  Lewis,  610 
Jones,  Howard  P.,  782 
Jordan : 

Crisis  in,  U.N.  actions  re,  President's  report  to  Congress, 

424,  425 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international. 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  statement  (Jones), 
614 
Juliana,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  911 
Justice,  Department  of : 

Exercise  of  authority  for  seizure  of  arms  or  munitions 
being  illegally  exported,  Executive  order,  362 
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Justice,  Department  of— Continued 

Grand  jury  investigation  of  ocean  shipping  practices, 

meeting  of  governments  concerned,  501 
Recommendation  for  repeal  of  U.S.  reservation  to  ICJ 
compulsory  jurisdiction,  statement   (Rogers),  232 
Justice,  International  Court  of.    See  International  Court 

Kelly,  Charles  S.,  739 
Kennedy,  John  F,  63 
Kenya : 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  805 
Withdrawal   of   Zanzibar   Protectorate  from   consular 
district  of  Nairobi,  69 
Khrushchev,  Nikita  S.,  77, 119,  599,  901,  948,  993 
Kishi,  Nobusuke,  179, 182, 183 
Kistiakowsky,  George  B.,  276 
Kohler,  Foy  D.,  266,  618 
Korea : 
Reunification    of,    U.N.    actions    regarding,    statement 

(Robertson)  and  text  of  resolution,  18,  24 
UNO  operation,  address  (Wigglesworth),  123 
Korea,  Republic  of : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  1018 
Communist  aggression  against,  address  and  statements : 
Parsons,    405,    407,    410;    Robertson,    18,    20,    24; 
Wigglesworth,  123 
Problems  with  Japan,  question  of  U.S.  role  in  settle- 
ment of,  statement  (Herter),  549 
Retirement  of  Dr.  Rhee,  letter  and  statement  (Eisen- 
hower, Rhee),  859 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural     commodities,      agreement     amending 

agreement  with  U.S.,  105 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating 

to,  506 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)  on,  766 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 

630 
U.S.  naval  vessels,  agreements  with  U.S.  for  the  loan 

of,  346,  766 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  978 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 

430 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
U.S.  aid,  461,  463,  535 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  265 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  announcement,  685 
Kubitschek  de  Oliveira,  Juscelino,  474 
Kuter,  Laurence  S.,  124 
Kuwait : 
Air  services   transit  agreement   (1944),  international, 

1009 
Civil  aviation,  international,  convention  (1944)  on,  978 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication   convention    (1959),    international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  1046 

Labor : 
International  labor  conference,  U.S.  delegates  to  44th 
session,  1008 
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Labor — Continued 

Labor  dispute  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba : 
Statement  (Herter),  553 
Texts  of  U.S.  and  Cuban  notes,  706 
Labor-management  problems,  message    (Eisenhower), 

115 
Support  of  U.S.  international  objectives,  importance  of, 
address  (Dillon),  723,  726 
La  Couore,  explosion  of,  995, 1028 
Lafayette  Fellowship  Foundation,  address  (Dillon),  4 
Lafer,  Horacio,  523 
Laos: 

Telecommunication   convention    (1959),    international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  844 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
Lar,  Iran,  exchange  of  messages  (Eisenhower,  Pahlavi) 

on  earthquake,  798 
Latin  America  {see  also  Inter- American,  Organization  of 
American  States,  Operation  Pan  America,  Pan  Amer- 
ican, and  individual  countries )  : 
Capital  punishment,  protests  concerning  the  Chessman 

case,  statement  (Herter),  490 
Common  goals  shared  with  U.S.,  address  (Dillon),  315 
Common    markets.     See   Central    America    and   Latin 

American  Free  Trade  Association 
Communist  subversive  activities  in,  addresses:  Dillon, 

318;  Rubottom,  289 
Development  of  resources  through  cooperation,  address 

(Rubottom),  285 
DLF  loans,  300,  457, 458 

Economic  development  (see  also  Committee  of  Nine  and 
Operation  Pan  America)  : 
Addresses,  remarks,  report,  and  statement :  Anderson, 
427;  Dillon,  435;  Eisenhower,  471,  475,  478,  481, 
482 ;  Herter,  487, 491, 492 
Joint  declaration  (Eisenhower,  Frondizi)  and  state- 
ment (Alessandri,  Eisenhower),  480,  483 
Forestry  Research  Institute,  agreement  between  FAO 

and  Venezuela  for  establishment  of,  93 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commitee  studies  on  U.S.- 
Latin American  relations,  list  of,  626 
Trade  relations  with  U.S.     See  under  Trade 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  statement    (Rubot- 
tom), 623 
U.S.  relations  with,  addresses  and  letter:  Eisenhower, 

351 ;  Howe,  648 ;  Rubottom,  519,  630,  693 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower: 
Purposes  of,  119 

Reception  accorded  him,  statement  (Herter),  487 
Report  to  Nation,  addresses  and  joint  declarations, 
471 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association: 
Establishment  of,  addresses  (Rubottom),  289,  522,  630 
Relationship  to  GATT,  1034 
16th  session  of  GATT  Contracting  Parties  to  discuss, 

938 
U.S.  support  of,  address,  report,  and  letter :  Eisenhower, 
473,  482,  483;  Howe,  651 
Latvia,  anniversary  of  independence,  statement  (Herter), 

361 
Lavan,  Peter  I.  B.,  367 
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Law,  international.     See  International  Court  of  Justice, 

International  law,  and  Law  of  the  sea 
Law  Commission,  International,  draft  report  on  law  of 

the  sea,  statement  (Dean),  252,  254 
Law  Day,  1960,  proclamation,  201 
Law  of  the  sea  : 

Compulsory  settlement  of  disputes,  optional  protocol  of 

signature,  805 
Conventions  and  optional  protocol  on,  Senate  ratifica- 
tion requested,  statement  (Dean),  251 
Conventions  on,  718,  766,  1009 

U.N.  conference  on,  2d,  announcement  of  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 504 
Lead  and  zinc  problem: 
Efforts  to  solve : 

Address  (Nichols) ,  758 

Text  of  joint  U.S.-Canadian  communique,  366 
U.S.  trade  policy  concerning,  letter  ( Howe) ,  654 
Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group,  International: 

Orzanization  and  functions  of,  address  (Nichols),  758 
Terms  of  reference,  761 
League  of  Arab  States : 
Agreement  with  FAO,  93 

Boycott  measures  against  U.S.   shipping,   letters  and 
statement  (Dillon,  Meany),  834 
Lebanon : 

Crisis  in,  U.S.-U.N.  actions,  report  to  Congress  (Eisen- 
hower), 424 
Drought  relief  aid  to,  559 
Treaties,   agreements,    etc. : 
Radio  regulations   (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  393 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  430 
Lehmann,  Glenn,  835 

Lend-lease  negotiations  with  Soviet  Union,  86,  239 
Lend-lease  program,  forerunner  of  future  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams, address  (Bohlen),  496 
Less    developed    countries    (see   also   Newly   developing 
countries)  : 
Aid  to  (see  also  Economic  and  technical  aid),  address 

(Bohlen),  498,  500 
Economic  development  of  (see  also  Economic  develop- 
ment), Heads  of  State  and  Government  views  on, 
communique,  43 
Economic   offensive   of   Soviet   Union   and   Soviet-bloc 
countries  and  U.S.  efforts  to  counter,   addresses, 
report,  and  statements :  Bohlen,  498 ;  Dillon,  679, 
680;   Eisenhower,  815;   Hanes,  795;   Herter,  377; 
Jones,  615,  617 ;  Mann,  930 ;  Martin,  342 ;  Penfield, 
923 ;  Satterthwaite,  691 
Education,  needs  in  the  field  of,  address   (Kistiakow- 

sky),  281 
Expansion    of   export   earnings   of,    GATT   efforts   to- 
ward, 1035 
Population  growth  in,  address  (Wilcox),  861 
U.N.  technical  assistance  programs.    See  under  United 

Nations 
U.S.-Japanese   views    on   development    of,    joint   com- 
munique, 180 
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Less  developed  countries — Continued 

U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  addresses,  report,  and 
statement:   Eisenhower,   160,   163,   166,   812,   813; 
Herter,  639 ;  Riddleberger,  445 
Lewandowski,  Bohdan,  557 
Liberia : 

U.S.  aid  to  finance  modernization  of  airfield  in,  666 
U.S.  relations  with,  address  (Satterthwaite),  687 
Librarians,  USIS,  training  of,  address   (Rubottom),  917 
Libya : 

Drought  relief,  U.S.  grant  of  grain,  962 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582 
U.S.  Embassy  at  Benghazi  transferred  to  Tripoli,  266 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  address  and  state- 
ment :  Penfield,  921 ;  Satterthwaite,  607,  608,  609 
Liggit,  C.  Reed,  310 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  315, 316,  319 
Lithuania,     anniversary     of     independence,     statement 

(Herter),  361 
Littlewood,  William  H.,  363 
Lleras-Camargo,  Alberto,  441,  699 

Loans,   U.S.     See  Development  Loan  Fund,   Export-Im- 
port  Bank,   and   International  Cooperation   Admin- 
istration 
Lodge,  George  C,  1008 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  address,  letter,  and  statements : 
General  Assembly,  14th,  accomplishments  of,  99 
Hungarian  U.N.  delegation  credentials,  17 
Mutual  Aid  Through  the  United  Nations,  524 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  of,  U.S.  views  on  proposed 

U.N.  resolution  re,  64 
South  Africa,  U.S.  support  of  U.N.  principles  in,  667 
Soviet  complaint  of  U.S.  aggression  in  the  Security 

Council,  955 
U.S.-Indian  agreement  for  the   sale  of  foodstuffs  to 
India,  891 
Luxembourg : 

Trade  policies  of,  875 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
GATT,  declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of: 

Israel,  430 ;  Switzerland,  630 
Radio  regulations  (1959) ,  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  105 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957) ,  465 

MacKnight,  Jesse  M.,  806 

Macmillan,  Harold,  587 

Mahendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah  Deva,  King  of  Nepal,  232, 

640,  827 
Malagasy  Republic,  associate  membership  in  FAO,  89 
Malaria,  WHO  campaign  against,  860, 866 
Malay,  regional  concepts  of,  article  (Pearcy),  153 
Malaya,  Federation  of : 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 

Restrictions  on  importation  of  dollar-area  goods,  liber- 
alization of,  883 
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Malaya,  Federation  of— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  services  transit  agreement  (1944),  international, 

505 
GATT,    protocol   relating   to   establishment   of   new 

schedule  Ill-Brazil,  173 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582 
Mali,  Federation  of,  relationship  with  France,  address 

(Wilcox),  591 
Mallory,  Lester  D.,  69 
Mann,  Thomas  C,  629,  804,  940, 927,  976 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental, 

convention  (1948)  on,  505,  629,  805,  843 
Maritime  problems.    See  Ships  and  shipping 
Market  disruption,  avoidance  of,  GATT  discussion,  1034 
Marshall  plan,  achievements  of,  160,  497 
Martin,  Edwin  McCammon,  174,  340 
Masaryk,  Thomas,  494 

Matsu  and  Quemoy  Islands.    See  Taiwan  Straits  situation 
Maurer,  Ely,  266 
McCollum,  Robert  S.,  218 
McConaughy,  Walter  P.,  265 
McElroy,  Neil  H.,  330 
McHugh,  J.  Laurence,  757 
McKay,  Douglas,  996 
McKernan,  Donald  L.,  842 
McNaughton,  Gen.  A.  G.  L.,  126 
Meany,  George,  835 
Meloy,  Francis  E.,  Jr.,  266 
Menapace,  Robert  B.,  430 
Menshikov,  Mikhail  Alekseevich,  86, 240 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  184, 213, 266, 494 
Merchant  Marine,  U.S.,  restatement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 

affecting,  letter  and  statement   (Dillon),  834 
Mexico : 

Air  transport  services,  exchange  of  views  with  U.S.  re, 

804,  941 
Import-control  policy,  883 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  membership, 

938 
Monterrey  Instituto  Tecnol6gico,  914 
Narcotic  drugs,  U.S.-Mexican  discussions  on  control  of 

traffic  in,  joint  communique,  127 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Radio  broadcasting  in  standard  broadcasting  band, 

agreement  (1957)  with  U.S.,  430,  541 
Radio  regulations  (1959) ,  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Tracking  stations,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  establish- 
ment and  operation  of,  805 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
134 
U.S.  participation  in  1960  celebrations,  1027 
*  Middle  East.    See  Near  and  Middle  East  and  individual 

countries 
|  Miernik,  Stanislaw,  557 
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Migration,  European,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for. 
See    Intergovernmental     Committee    for    European 
Migration 
Military  assistance   (see  also  Military  missions,  Mutual 
defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Appropriation  requests  for  FY   1961,  addresses,  mes- 
sages, and  statements  :     Bohlen,  499 ;  Dillon,  380, 
382,  384,  387,  569,  924,  925,  998;  Eisenhower,  204, 
205,  208,  370,  371,  837;  Herter,  378;  Kohler,  620; 
Parsons,  535 ;  Satterthwaite,  609 
President's  report  on  program  and  recommendations  to 

Congress,  160, 162, 165, 167 
Role  in  maintenance  of  U.S.  security,  addresses  and 
statement:    Dillon,  1020;  Eisenhower,  352;  Gates, 
558 ;  Hanes,  794 ;  Palmer,  329 
U.S.  policy  in : 

Far  East,  address  (Parsons) ,  405,  406 

Latin  America,  address  and  statement   (Rubottom), 

626,  695 
Middle  East,  President's  4th  report  to  Congress  on 

the  American  Doctrine,  424 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  statement  (Jones),  615, 
616,  617 
Military  bases,  U.S.,  overseas : 
Agreements  with : 

Japan,  statement  (Herter),  1031 

Philippines,  U.S.  relinquishment  of  Olongapo  and  ad- 
jacent areas,  105 
Spain,  for  settlement  of  claims  of  Spanish  subcon- 
tractors for  construction  of,  465 
U.K.,  civil  air  terminal  at  USAF  base  in  Bermuda, 
agreement  re,  1009 
Dismissal  of  employee  at  U.S.  naval  base  in  Cuba,  553, 

706 
Facilities  in  Libya  and  Morocco,  importance  of,  state- 
ment (Satterthwaite),  607,  608 
Military  cemeteries,  agreement  with  Belgium  concerning, 

173 
Military  missions,  U.S. : 

Air  Force  mission  agreements  with:     Argentina,  766; 

Brazil,  506 ;  El  Salvador,  309 ;  Honduras,  1009 
Army  mission  agreement  with  Honduras,  1009 
Miller,  Clarence  L.,  88 
Miller,  Edward  T,  504 

Mining  concessions  in  Cuba,  registration  of,  157 
Missiles : 

Ballistic  missile  early  warning  station,  U.S.-U.K.  agree- 
ment establishing  in  United  Kingdom,  391,  393 
Control  of,  proposed,  5-Power  working  paper  on  general 

disarmament,  512,  513 
Intelligence  information  concerning,  address  (Dulles), 

411,  412,  414,  415 
Soviet    and    U.S.    progress,    address    and   statements: 

Herter,  325 ;  Kistiakowsky,  277 
Tracking  stations.    See  Tracking  stations 
U.S.  missile  program,  addresses,  messages,  and  state- 
ment :    Eisenhower,  115,  205,  352 ;  Gates,  557,  558 ; 
Glennan,  60 
Missionaries,   educational   service   performed  in   Africa, 

address  (Satterthwaite),  687 
Mogadiscio,  transfer  of  British  Somaliland  from  Aden  to 
Mogadiscio  consular  district,  506 
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Mohammed  V,  King  of  Morocco,  600 
Monaco : 

Radio  regulations  (1959), 630 

Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international, 
630 
Monetary   and   Financial   Problems,   National   Advisory 

Council  on  International,  422 
Money   orders,   postal,   convention  with   St.   Christopher 

Nevis  and  Anguilla  for  the  exchange  of,  892 
Monterrey  Instituto  Tecnologico,  914 
Montevideo,  Treaty  of,  1034 
Montgomery,  Parker  G.,  430 
More,  Bolard,  174 
Morocco : 
Agadir  earthquake: 
Emergency  relief  to,  444 
Exchange  of  messages  (Eisenhower,  Mohammed  V), 

600 
U.S.  city  planner  to  aid  in  Agadir  reconstruction,  658 
Conference  of  chiefs  of  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and 

principal  consular  officers  at  Tangier,  974 
Economic  development,  U.S.  loans  for,  600 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  statement    (Satter- 

thwaite),607,  609 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  57 
MSP.    See  Mutual  security 
Muccio,  John  J.,  69,  265 
Mullin,  Howard  J.,  171 
Munro,  Mrs.  Alison,  804 
Munro,  Leslie,  17 
Muscat,  Oman,  and  Dependencies : 
Treaty    of    amity,    economic    relations,    and    consular 

rights  with  U.S.,  942 
Treaty    of   amity    and    commerce    (1833),   with   U.S., 
termination,  942 
Mutual  Assistance  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.     See  Rio 

Treaty  of  1947 
Mutual  cooperation  and  security,  treaty  with  Japan : 
Advice   and   consent   of    Senate    requested,   statement 

(Herter),  1029 
Current  action,  222 
Remarks   and  statements:   Berding,  237;   Dillon,  909, 

910 ;  Herter,  490 ;  Parsons,  665 
Signing,  plans  for,  remarks  and  statements :  105,  181 
Texts  of  joint  communique,  treaty,  and  related  docu- 
ments, 179,  184 
Mutual  defense  (see  also  Collective  security)  : 

Canada-U.S.  cooperation  in  matters  relating  to,  address 

(Wigglesworth),  121 
Spanish-U.S.  efforts  in,  joint  communique,  597 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  (see  also  Military 
missions ;   Ships  and  shipping ;   U.S.  naval  vessels ; 
and  Weapons  production  program)  : 
Agreements  with : 

Belgium,    agreement    amending    annex    B    of    1950 

agreement,  38 
Japan,  understanding  revising  1954  agreement,  200, 
222 
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Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements — Continued 
Agreements  with — Continued 

New  Zealand,  understanding  concerning  1952  agree- 
ment, 766 
Turkey,  agreement  establishing  a  facility  for  repair- 
ing and  rebuilding  M-12  range  finders,  38 
U.S.  bilateral  treaties  in  the  Far  East,  address  (Par- 
sons), 405 
Mutual  defense  treaties  and  arrangements.    See  Central 
Treaty    Organization,    Mutual    cooperation    and    se- 
curity, Mutual  security,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization,   Organization   of   American    States,    and 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 : 

Administration   of,   redelegation  of  certain  functions, 

893 
Amendments    (1960),    statement    on    signing    (Eisen- 
hower), 926 
Freedom   of   navigation   amendment,   proposed,  letter 

(Dillon),  832 
Programs  carried  out  in  the  Middle  East,  President's 

report  to  Congress,  426 
Waiver  of  cargo  preference  rule,  proposed  amendment, 
letters  and  statement  (Casey,  Dillon),  740 
Mutual  security  and  other  assistance  programs  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,  Collective  security,  Economic 
and  technical  aid,  Military  assistance,  and  Mutual 
defense)  : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements:  Dillon,  318,  997;    j 
Eisenhower,  352,  811,  867,  868;  Herter,  566;  Wil- 
cox, 863 

Appropriations  and  authorizations  for  FY  1961,  ad- 
dresses, messages,  and  statements:  Bohlen,  495, 
499;  Dillon,  380,  385,  568,  924;  Eisenhower,  202, 
210,  369,  373,  837,  903,  926;  Herter,  375,  377,  379; 
Riddleberger,  572 
Background  references  on  MSP  for  1961,  604 
Excerpts  from  President's  economic  report  to  Congress, 

306 
Importance  of,  addresses  and  statement:  Dillon,  682, 

858 ;  Herter,  954 ;  Palmer,  329,  331,  332 
Investment  guaranty  program.     See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
President's    semiannual    reports    to    Congress    on,   ex- 
cerpts, 159,  814 
Programs  in : 

Africa,  address  and  statement :  Penfield,  921 ;  Satter- 

thwaite,  603 
Europe,  statement  (Kohler),618 
Far  East,  statement  (Parsons),  532 
Latin  America,  statement  (Rubottom),  623 
Mutual  understanding,  crusade  for,   address    (Thayer), 

240 
Mutual  understanding  in  the  Americas,  President's  report 
to  Nation,  addresses,  joint  declarations  and  state- 
ments, 471 

NAC.    See  North  Atlantic  Council 

Nakicenovic,  Slobodan,  411,  599 

NARBA.      See    North    American    regional    broadcasting 

agreement 
Narcotic  drugs.    See  Drugs,  narcotic 
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NASA.     See  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 
National    Academy    of    Sciences,    recommendations   for 
strengthening  science  and  technology  in  sub-Sahara 
Africa,  address  (Kistiakowsky),  281 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- American  Affairs : 
4th  meeting  of,  815 

Functions  of,  address  (Rubottom),  519 
National   Advisory   Council   on   International   Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  special  report  on  IDA,  letter 
of  transmittal  to  Congress  (Eisenhower),  422 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration : 
Administration  of  Project  Mercury  tracking  stations  to 

monitor  space  research,  518 
Establishment    of    and    program    objectives,    address 

(Glennan),  59 
U.S.-British    cooperative    scientific   program    of   space 

research,  announcement  of,  284 
U-2  incident.    See  U-2  incident. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  U.S.,  845 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of 

the  Seas  by  Oil,  U.S.,  977 
National  defense  and  security   (see  also  Collective  se- 
curity,  Defense,   Intelligence  activities,   Mutual  de- 
fense, and  Mutual  security)  : 
Defense    establishment,    status    of,    address     (Eisen- 
hower), 902 
Export  controls,  statement  (Mann),  927 
Findings   under   trade   agreements  legislation   re,   ex- 
cerpts from  President's  message  to  Congress,  306 
Military  capability  for  retaliation,  remarks   (Herter) 

283 
Military   communications   test  alert,   address    (Eisen- 
hower), 899 
Preservation  of,  address  (Berding),  233,  236 
Relationship    to    U.S.    disarmament    efforts,    address 

(Herter),  354 
U.S.   programs   for,    message  and   statements:    Eisen- 
hower, 204 ;  Gates,  557 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  showing  of  Chinese  art  exhibit 

338 
National  Science  Foundation,  NATO  science  fellowship 

program,  announcement  of,  338 
'National  security.    See  National  defense  and  security 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  411 
National  Security  Council,  responsibility  of  CIA  to,  411, 

415,  416 
Nationalism: 
Africa,  U.S.  policy  toward  movement  in,  address  (Sat- 
terthwaite),  687,  692 
j    Development  of,  address  (Hanes),  792 

Far  East,  Communist  threat  to,  address  (Parsons),  404 
•    Latin  America,  problems  of,  address  (Dillon),  318 
i    Southeast  Asia,  developments  in,  address  (Jones),  786 
<*ATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
j  Natural  gas,  U.S.-Canadian  views  on  imports  of,  366 
'fear  and  Middle  East  (see  also  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  individual  countries)  : 
i   American  Doctrine  to  promote  peace  and  stability  in, 
President's  4th  report  to  Congress,  424 
DLF  loans,  300 
Refugee  problem.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
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Near  and  Middle  East— Continued 
Suez  Canal.    See  Suez  Canal 

U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  statement   (Jones), 
610 

Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.     See  under  Soviet 

Union 
Nelson,  Harold  S.,  430 
Nepal : 

Progress  in,  address  (Bunker),  776,  777 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.,  940,  942 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 
630 
Visit  of  King  Mahendra  and  Queen  Ratna  to  U.S.,  232 
640,  827 
Netherlands : 
Civil  aviation  consultation  with  U.S.,  joint  statement, 

120 
Gift    of    monument    to    U.S.,    exchange    of    messages 

(Eisenhower- Juliana),  911 
Liberalization  of  import  controls,   57,  883 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
GATT,    declarations    on    provisional    accessions    of 

Israel,  134;   Switzerland,  630 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Rawinsonde  observation  stations,  agreement  extend- 
ing 1956   agreement  with  U.S.  for  establishment 
and  operation  of,  134 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 
630 

Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  582 
Weapons  production  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 
relating  to,  673 
Neutrality,   African   policy,   address    (Penfield),   923 
New  York  City  1964  World's  Fair,  244 
New  Zealand : 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 

Liberalization  of  import  controls,  883 

Participation  with  IBRD  in  the  development  of  the 

Indus  Basin,  442,  443 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Air  transport  agreement,  discussions  with  U.S.  re,  888 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Israel 

134 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  understanding  concerning 

agreement  (1952)  with  U.S.,  766 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment,  agreement 

with  U.S.  for  the  acquisition  of,  674 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
Newly   developing   countries    (see  also   Less   developed 
countries)  : 
Communist  penetration  through  propaganda  and  aid 
programs,  address  and  statement  (Dillon),  855,  924 
Industrialized  free-world  aid  to,  address  (Dillon),  399, 
400,  402,  403 
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Newly  developing  countries — Continued 

Japanese  contribution,  remarks  (Dillon),  911 

Need  for  outstanding  U.S.  representatives  in,  address 

( Dillon ) ,  1020, 1021, 1022 
Opportunities  for  cooperation  to  aid,  statement  (Phil- 
lips) and  ECOSOC  resolution,  934 
Problems  confronting,  message  and  addresses:  Eisen- 
hower, 112,  113;  Penfield,  918;  Wilcox,  589 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  addresses   (Dillon), 
682,  683,  726 
News  correspondents,  U.S.  policy  of  passport  validations 

for  visits  to  Communist  China,  789 
Nicaragua : 

Import-control  policy,  883 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,   declaration  on  the  provisional  accession  of 

Israel,  134 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade, 

and  use  of,  105 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  430 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
630 
Nichols,  C.  W.,  758 
Nielsen,  Waldemar  A.,  365 
Nigeria : 

Associate  membership  in  FAO,  88 
IMCO,  convention  (1948)  on,  505 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  181,  976, 983 
Nonalinement,  Nepalese  policy  of,  address   (Mahendra), 

829 
Noninterference,  U.S.-Nepalese  views,  joint  communique, 

828 
Nonintervention  in  American  Republics : 
Adherence  to  principle  of : 

Addresses  and  report  (Eisenhower),  472,  476,  477,  481 
Joint  statement  (Alessandri,  Eisenhower),  483 
U.S.  policy  in : 

Cuba,  statement   (Eisenhower),  238 
Latin  America,  statement  (Rubottom),  628 
U.S.    support   of   principle   of,    addresses    and   letter: 
Eisenhower,  353;  Howe,  648,  650,  655;  Rubottom, 
520,  694,  696 
Non-self-governing  territories.     See  Ryukyu  Islands  and 

Trust  territories 
Nordness,  Nedville  E.,  978 

North    American    Air    Defense    Command,    joint    U.S.- 
Canadian command,  address   (Wigglesworth),  123 
North  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement  (1950) 

and  final  protocol,  430,  541,  673, 734,  805 
North  Atlantic  Council  (see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization)  : 
Long-range    NATO    planning,    proposed    program    of, 

address  (Herter),  636 
Ministerial  meeting,  Istanbul,  517,  839 
Ministerial  meeting,  Paris,  3, 44 

Permanent  Council  meeting,  text  of  communique,  907 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  appointment  of, 
45 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (see  also  North  At- 
lantic Council)  : 
Antisubmarine  warfare  research  center,  participation 

of  9  NATO  countries  in  work  of,  1022 
Civil  emergency  planning,  remarks   (Herter),  284 
Defense  tasks  of,  address   (Wigglesworth),  123,  124 
Franco-American  alliance  in,  address  (Dillon),  6 
Increase  in  defense  expenditures  by  members  of,  address 

(Dillon),  1000 
Joint  cost  sharing  arrangements,  370,  372,  378,  382 
Military  strength,  importance  of,  address  (Herter),  636 
Nuclear  weapons   stockpile,   address    (Wigglesworth), 

124 
Participation  of  Secretary  General  in  Western  Foreign 
Ministers   presummit   discussions   at  Washington, 
493,  685 
Role  of  Greece  in,  address  (Herter),  516,  517 
Science  fellowship  program,  338, 1006 
Treaty  of  nonaggression  between  NATO  and  Warsaw 

Pact,  proposed,  statement  (White),  284 
U.S.  aid,  160, 162, 168,  330,  331,  618,  620 
U.S.  policy  toward,  statement  (Herter),  3 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  high  seas  fisheries  of,  amendment 
to  annex  to  international  convention  (1952)  on  the 
high  seas  fisheries,  1046 
Norway : 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 

ICJ,   self-judging   reservation  invoked   by,   statements 

(Herter,  Rogers),  229,  232 
Liberalization  of  import  controls,  884 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,    declarations    on    provisional    accessions   of: 

Israel,  134;  Switzerland,  630;  Tunisia,  942 
GATT,  declarations  on  relations  with  Poland,  942; 

Yugoslavia,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959) ,  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
Nuclear  energy.    See  Atomic  energy  and  Nuclear  weapons 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and  materials, 
agreements  for  the  acquisition  of,  with:  Chile,  541; 
Colombia,  393;   Guatemala,  892;   Ireland,  718,  766; 
Israel,  346 ;  New  Zealand,  674 
Nuclear  weapons : 

Control  and  inspection  of,  addresses :  Berding,  730,  731, 

732 ;  Herter,  354,  355,  356 ;  Wilcox,  821,  823,  824 
NATO  stockpile,  address  (Wigglesworth),  124 
Prohibition  of  the  production  and  use  of : 
Address  (De  Gaulle) ,  772, 773 
5-Power  working  paper,  512,  513 
Sharing  of  U.S.  information  with  allies,  question  of, 

statements  (Herter),  321,  324,  361 
Tests,  suspension  and  discontinuance  of : 
CENTO  views  on,  802 
Geneva  conference  on.     See  Geneva  conference  on  the 

discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
Soviet  proposal  for  banning  of  tests  on  the  high  seas, 
statement  (Dean),  255 
Tests,  U.S.-Japanese  views  on,  joint  communique,  179 
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Nuclear  weapons — Continued 
Tests,  underground : 
Detection  and  identification  of : 

Discussions  re   (U.S.-U.K.),  statements:  Hagerty, 

547  ;  Herter,  547,  550,  551,  553 
Joint    declaration    (Eisenhower,    Macmillan)    and 

statement  (Herter)  re,  587,  588,  637 
Research  proposal  to  U.K.  and  U.S.S.R.,  327,  328, 

892 
U.S.  program  of  research  in,  819 
Question  of  invitation  to  Soviets  to  observe,  state- 
ment (Herter),  323,  325,  326 
Nyasaland.     See  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

OAS.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Oceanographic   research   stations   in    Turks   and  Caicos 
Islands  and  Bahama  Islands,  agreements  re  appli- 
cation of  agreements  with  U.K.  for  establishment, 
942 

OEEC.     See  European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organiza- 
tion for 
Ogdensburg  agreement,  address  (Wigglesworth),  122,  126 
Oil: 
Deposits  beneath  the  seas,  need  to  protect,  statement 

(Dean),  258 
Oil    pollution    convention     (1954),    support    of    U.S. 

acceptance,  statement  (Mann),  976 
U.S.-Canadian  views  on  imports  of,  366 
Oman,  Muscat,  and  Dependencies.     See  Muscat 
"Open-skies"  proposals.     See  Aerial  inspection 
"Open  societies,"   U.S.  goal,  address    (Eisenhower),  902 
Operation  Pan  America : 
Addresses,  joint  communiques,  statements,  and  report : 
Eisenhower,  472,  476 ;  Eisenhower  and  Alessandri, 
483 ;  Eisenhower  and  Kubitschek,  474 ;  Herter,  756 ; 
Herter,  Lafer,  523 
Attack  on  economic  ills,  address  (Dillon),  318 
Committee  of  21  economic  studies,  address  (Rubottom), 

288 
U.S.  support  of,  addresses:  Dillon,  438;  Rubottom,  521 
OPEX    (operational   and   executive   personnel)    project, 

U.N.,  594,  922,  935w 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade,  and 

use  of,  105,  346,  673,  978 
Organization  for  economic  cooperation  and  development, 

proposed,  relationship  to  GATT,  1035 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation.     See 

European  Economic  Cooperation 
Organization  of  American  States  (see  also  Rio  Treaty)  : 
Accomplishments  of,  address    (Herter),  754,  756,  757 
Activities  and  economic  functions  of,  address  and  letter : 

Howe,  649 ;  Rubottom,  288,  289 
Agricultural  exchange  programs,  916 
Colombia-U.S.    aflBrm    joint    support   of,    address   and 

statements :  Eisenhower,  700 ;  Lleras,  700,  701 
Cuban  charge  of  U.S.  involvement  in  disaster  in  Ha- 

bana  harbor,  text  of  U.S.  note  of  protest,  1028 
Inter- American  defense  force,  proposed,  statement  (Ru- 
bottom), 628 
Inter- American  Economic  and  'Social  Council : 
Appointment  of  U.S.  representative  to,  69 
Economic  surveys  being  made  by,  joint  communique 
(Herter,  Lafer),  523 
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Organization  of  American  States— Continued 

Role  in  providing  collective  security  in  the  American 

states,  address  (Rubottom),  520 
Technical  assistance  program  of,  U.S.  participation  in, 
message  and  statement:  Dillon,  385;  Eisenhower 
373 
Value  and  support  of:  addresses  and  report   (Eisen- 
hower), 473,  475,  481,  486;  joint  statement  (Eisen- 
hower, Kubitschek),  474 
Venezuelan  accusation  against  Dominican  Republic  of 
violation    of   declaration   of   Santiago,    statements 
(Herter),  320, 326 
Ota,  Seisaku,  967 
Outer  space : 
Cooperation     in     international     exploration,     address 

(Glennan),  58 
Joint  U.S.-British  program,  284 
Peaceful  uses  of : 
Need  for  safeguards : 
Address  and  statement:  Eaton,  515;  Wilcox    821 

823 
5-Power  working  paper  on  disarmament,  511,  512 
513 
U.N.   activities   regarding,   statements    (Lodge)    and 
General  Assembly  resolution,  64,  99 
Question  of  sovereignty  in,  statement  (Herter),  643 
Relationship     to     international     relations,     statement 

(Merchant),  213 
Tracking  stations.     See  Tracking  stations 
U.S.  and  Soviet  progress  in,  statements  (Herter)    324 

325 
U.S.  developments  in  the  field  of,  messages  and  address : 
Eisenhower,  114,  115,  202,  204 ;  Kistiakowsky,  277 
Outer  Space,  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 

Uses  of,  215,  279 
Overseas  service,  challenge  of,  address  (Dillon),  1019 

Paarlberg,  Don,  743 

Pacific  Islands,  trust  territories : 

Samoa,  progress  in,  statement  (Zablocki),  27 
U.S.  administration  in,  statements  (Nucker),  1036 
Page,  Edward,  Jr.,  265,  542 
Pahlavi,  Mohammad  Reza,  798 
PAHO.    See  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
Pakistan : 
DLF  loans  to,  300 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Imports,  relaxation  of  restriction  on,  884 
Indus  River  Basin.     See  Indus  River  Basin 
MSP  program  for  FY  1961  in,  statements:  Brand,  457; 

Jones,  615,  617 ;  Riddleberger,  446,  447 
Progress  in,  address  (Bunker),  777 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U  S    506 

805  ' 

Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 

630 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  582 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582. 
U.S.  defense  support  program  in,  report  (Dillon)    461 
463 
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Pakistan — Continued 

U.S.  Embassy  office  at  Murree,  establishment  of,  309 
Visit   of   bankers   to    study    economic   conditions   and 
programs  in,  announcements  and  statements  re,  63, 
264 
Palestine  Concilation  Commission,  U.N.,  33,  381 
Palestine  refugees.    See  Refugees 
Paley  Report,  652,  657 
Palmer,  Gardner  E.,  978 
Palmer,  W.  B.,  329 
Pan  American  Day,  OAS  celebration  of,  address  (Herter), 

754 
Pan    American   Day    and    Pan    American    Week,    1960, 

proclamation,  319 
Pan  American  Health  Organization,  designation  as  public 

international  organization,  Executive  order,  579 
Panama : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  658 

Annuity  payment  by  U.S.,  410 

Relations    with    U.S.    in    operations    of    Canal    Zone, 

program  for  improvement  of,  798 
Sovereignty  in  Canal  Zone,  statement  (Herter),  326 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation  convention  (1944),  international,  222 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  173 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  265 
Panama  Canal  Company,  employee  benefits  to  be  given 

Panamanians  in  Canal  Zone,  798 
Paraguay : 

Imports,  policy  re,  884 

Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  membership, 

938 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  38 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  38 
Parcel  post,  U.S.  agreement  with  Zanzibar  re,  393,  674 
Parker,  Cola  G.,  1008 
Parks,  E.  Taylor,  744 
Parsons,  J.  Graham,  404,  532,  664 
Passports : 

Discretionary  power   of   Secretary  of   State  to  deny, 

statement  (Herter),  323 
Renewal  procedures  for  expired  passports  and  visas, 

article  (Pryor),  13 
Restrictions  on  travel  to  Communist  China,   address 

(Parsons),  408 
Restrictive  endorsement  re  Hungary  canceled,  797 
Validation  of  passports  of  U.S.  correspondents  to  travel 
in  Communist  China,  789 
Patents : 

Applications,  classified,  agreements  approving  proce- 
dures for  reciprocal  filing  of,  with:  Belgium,  978; 
Greece,  942 ;  Turkey,  541 
Patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense 
purposes,  agreement  with  Denmark  for  interchange 
of,  465 
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Peace : 

Addresses,    remarks,    and    statement :    Berding,    233 ; 
Eisenhower,  47,  48,  50,  51,  52,  53,  55,  75,  476,  477, 
478,  480,  481,  484 ;  Herter,  358 
Economic    cooperation    for,    address    (Wigglesworth), 

125, 126 
Need  for  maintenance  of,  address  (Wilcox),  823 
"Peace  Through  Understanding,"  theme  of  1964  New 

York  World's  Fair,  244 
Peaceful  cooperation,  remarks  (Shuster),  131 
Relationship  of  mutual  security  program  to,  message 
(Eisenhower),  369 
Peace  force,  international.     See  under  United  Nations 
"Peaceful   coexistence,"    Communist   interpretation    and 
practice  of,  addresses :  Berding,  234 ;  Dillon,  679,  727 ; 
Shuster,  131 ;  White,  993 
Pearcy,  G.  Etzel,  148 
Penfield,  James  K.,  918 
Perkins,  Dexter,  393w 

Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense  (Canada-U.S.),  suc- 
cess of ,  address  (Wigglesworth),  122 
Perry  Expedition  of  1853-54,  article  (Parks),  744,  751 
Peru: 

Imports,  policy  re,  884 

Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  membership, 

938 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  506 
Educational  exchange  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

for  financing,  309 
GATT : 

Declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
Declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of:  Israel, 

134 ;  Switzerland,  630 
Protocol  relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule 

Ill-Brazil,  173 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  sched- 
ules, 7th  protocol,  134 
Genocide,  convention   (1948)   on  the  prevention  and 

punishment  of  the  crime  of,  582 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, with  annexes,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Rawinsonde  observations  station,  agreement  extend- 
ing 1957  agreement  with  U.S.  for  establishment  and 
operation  at  Lima,  506 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
U.S.  vessels,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  loan  of,  541 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  629 
Petroleum.    See  Oil 
Philippines : 

Air  transport  negotiations  with  U.S.,  665,  804,  1006 
Bataan    Day,    18th    anniversary    of,    message    (Eisen- 
hower), 685 
Community  development  project  in,  statement  (Riddle- 

berger),  452 
Emergence  as  an  independent  nation,  address  (Jones), 

783,  787,  788 
Import-control  policy,  884 
Meaning  and  use  of  term,  article  (Pearcy) ,  154 
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Philippines— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport,  agreement  with  U.S.,  terminated,  506 
Olongapo  and  adjacent  areas  in   U.S.   naval  base, 

agreement  for  the  U.S.  relinquishment  of,  105 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Road  vehicles,  private,  customs  convention  (1954)  on 

temporary  importation  of,  582 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 

Touring,  convention  (1954)  concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  582 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  265 
U.S.  sugar  quota,  exchange  of  messages  (Eisenhower, 

Garcia),  665 
War  damage  claims  against  U.S.,  212 
Phillips,  Christopher  H.,  102, 502,  934 
Pittsburgh,   University  of,  participation  in  the  interna- 
tional exchange  program,  address   (Herter),  1017 
Poland : 
Aid  agreement  with  Cuba,  statement  (Herter),  644 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  group  to  visit  U.S.  under 

educational  exchange  program,  557 
GATT,   relations  with   Contracting  Parties,  245,   248, 

942 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural    commodities,    supplemental    agreement 

with  U.S.,  392, 393 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter- 
national convention    (1952)   to  facilitate  importa- 
tion, 505 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with,  942 
IMCO,  convention  (1948)  on,  805 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  582 
U.S.  exports  to,  928 
Pollution  of  the  seas  by  oil,  convention  (1954)  for  the 
prevention  of,  support  of  U.S.  acceptance,  statement 
(Mann),  976 
Population  growth: 
Asia,  article  ( Pearcy ) ,  148, 149, 151, 157 
Latin  America,  addresses  (Dillon),  316,  436 
MSP  efforts  to  meet  challenge  of,  President's  report  to 

Congress,  161 
Need  for  economic  development  to  meet,  address  (Wil- 
cox), 860 
Relation  to  increase  in  food  supply,  report  (Miller),  90 
U.S.  metropolitan  areas,  problem  of  rapid  growth  of, 
message  (Eisenhower),  117 
'ortugal : 

j  Accession  to  GATT,  consideration  of,  1033,  1035 
,  Import  restrictions  on  goods  from  dollar  area,  relaxa- 
tion, 249 
!  Participation  in  Development  Assistance  Group  meet- 
ing, delegation,  440,  577 
i  Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Educational  exchange  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

for  financing,  630 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

i  . 

idex,  January  to  June    1960 


Portugal— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  766 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Wheat  agreement  ( 1959 ),  international,  309 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  556,  789,  907 
Portuguese  Overseas  Provinces: 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international, 
630 
Postal  agreements  and  conventions : 
Parcel  post,  agreement  between  U.S.  and  Zanzibar,  393, 

674 
Postal  money  orders,  convention  (1959)  with  St.  Chris- 
topher Nevis  and  Anguilla  for  the  exchange  of,  892 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  with  final  protocol, 
annex,  regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  re- 
garding airmail  with  final  protocol,  465,  978 
Powers,  Francis  Gary,  852,  853 
President's  Committee  on  Information  Activities  Abroad, 

appointment  of,  365 
President's  Committee  To  Study  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  (Draper  Committee)  : 
Address  and  report:  Dillon,  998;  Eisenhower,  161,  165 
Recommendations   of,   address   and   message:    Eisen- 
hower, 371,  372 ;  Palmer,  331,  332 
President's  International  Materials  Policy  Commission, 

652,  657 
President's  Special  International  Program  for  Cultural 
Presentations,  work  of,  addresses  (Thayer),  82,  83, 
335 
Press,  Prank,  892 
Private  capital,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital  abroad 
Private  enterprise,  role  in  expansion  of  U.S.  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  address,  message,  and  statements :  Dil- 
lon, 562 ;  Eisenhower,  561 ;  Ray,  562 ;  report  of  Inter- 
agency Task  Force,  563;  Rubottom,  286 
Proclamations  by  the  President: 
Cheeses,  increasing  import  quotas  on  (3347),  968 
Law  Day,  1960  (3330),  201 
Pan   American   Day   and   Pan   American   Week,   1960 

(3333),  319 
United  Nations  Day,  1960  (3341),  588 
United    States    of    America-Japan    Centennial    Year 

(3349),  910 
World  Trade  Week,  1960   (3346),  869 
Project  Mercury.    See  Tracking  stations 
Project  Vela,  819 
Propaganda : 
Cuban,  U.S.  protest  against  and  efforts  to  counteract, 
statement  (Herter),  549;  text  of  aide  memoire,  994 
Soviet : 
Attacks  on  U.S.  treaty  of  cooperation  with  Japan, 

statement  (Herter),  490 
Compaigns,  address  (Berding),  731,  733 
NAC  views,  communique,  840 
U.S.  views  concerning,  remarks  (Shuster),  133 
Use  of  U-2  incident,  statement  (Lodge),  958 
Property,  cultural,  convention    (1954)   for  protection  in 
event  of  armed  conflict,  582 
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Property,  industrial,  convention  (1934)  for  protection  of, 

38,  222,  430 
Property,  rights,  and  interests  of  U.S.  citizens  (see  also 
Claims:  U.S.)  : 
Cuban  seizure  of.    See  under  United  States  citizens 
Latin  America,  interests  of  U.S.  investors  in,  addresses 
(Dillon),  317,  437,  439 
Pryor,  Mrs.  Hallie  Mae,  9 
Public  Law  480.     See  Agricultural  surpluses 
Publications : 
Congress : 

Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists  of,  8,  217, 
263,  307,  388,  426,  458,  501,  666,  713,  753,  800,  838, 
931, 1006, 1032 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  studies  on : 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  list  of,  273 
U.S.  Latin  American  relations,  list  of,  626 
Exchange  of  international  and  official  publications  and 
of  government  documents,  1958  conventions  on,  309 
Scientific  and  technical  material,  need  for  publication 

and  exchange  of,  address  (Brode),  736,  737 
State  Department: 
Foreign  Relations,  volumes  on,  Advisory  Committee 

report  on,  393 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  38,  70,  106,  174,  222,  266,  466, 
506,  542,  674,  806,  894,  942,  1010 
United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  37,  69,  104, 
172,  221,  265,  300,  429,  505,  540,  602,  670,  717,  765, 
803,  1008 
Verbatims  and  agreed  documents  on  Geneva  conference 
on   the   discontinuance   of  nuclear   weapon    tests, 
release  of,  765 
Verbatims  of  the  conference  of  the  Ten  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee,  release  of,  819 
Puerto  Rico : 
U.S.  technical  cooperation  program  in,  address   (Dil- 
lon), 436,  438 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  119 

Queen  Juliana,  911 

Quetico- Superior  Committee,  739 

Rabasa,  Oscar,  127 

Race  relations  problems.    See  Apartheid 

Radio.    See  Telecommunications 

Rae,  Bruce,  888 

Rae,  Saul  F.,  421 

Rana,  Subarna  S.  J.  B.,  940 

Randall,  Harold  M.,  69 

Ratna  Rajya  Lakshmi  Shah,  Queen  of  Nepal,  232,  640, 
827 

Raw  materials,  U.S.  pricing  policy,  address  and  letters: 
Fernandez,  Howe,  Zuniga,  652,  657;  Rubottom,  697 

Rawinsonde  observation  stations,  agreements  re  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of,  with : 
Ecuador,  extending  1957  agreement,  978 
Peru,  extending  1957  agreement,  506 
Netherlands,  extending  1956  agreement,  134 
U.K.  extending  and  amending  1958  agreement,  430 

Ray,  Philip  A.,  562 

Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for.    See  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information 
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Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 

See  International  Bank 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons    (see  also  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration)  : 
Arab  refugees,  U.S.  and  U.N.  aid  and  efforts  to  solve 
problem  of: 
Statements:  Dillon,  381,  385,  569,  571;  Fulton,  29; 
Hanches,  31 ;  Jones,  611,  612 

Text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  34 
India-Pakistan  refugees,  address  (Bunker),  778 
Responsibility  for  aiding,  statement  (Fulton),  28 
U.S.  admittance  through  liberalization  of  immigration 
laws,  proposed,  address  and  message :   Eisenhower, 
659,  660 ;  Hanes,  662,  663 
World  Refugee  Year,  U.S.  contributions  to,  29,  30,  708, 
1046 
Reinhardt,  G.  Frederick,  266 

Relief  and  rehabilitation.     See  Agricultural  surpluses: 

Emergency  relief  and  Morocco:    Agadir  earthquake 

Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  U.N., 

29,  31,  611,  613 
Research  (see  also  Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of;  Nu- 
clear weapons ;  Outer  space ;  Science ;  and  Tracking 
stations)  : 
Antisubmarine  warfare  research  center,  establishment 

and  U.S.  financing  of,  1022 
Budget  request  for  fiscal  1961,  excerpt  from  President's 

message  to  Congress,  202 
Cooperation   in   international  research   programs,  ad-  ; 

dress  (Brode),  735 
Intelligence  and  research,  article  (Evans,  Gatewood), 

1023 
U.S.  scientific,  question  of  areas  of  priority  for,  address 
and  statement :  Brode,  271,  274 ;  Kistiakowsky,  281, 
282 
Research   reactor   agreements   concerning  civil   uses   of 
atomic  energy,  with :  Austria,  265 ;  Indonesia,  1046 ; 
Venezuela,  346 
Rhee,  Syngman,  859 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of : 
Associate  membership  in  FAO,  89 
GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Relaxation  of  import  controls,  885 
Resident  consuls  assigned  to  Lusaka  and  Blantyre,  38 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
GATT,  declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of:  Is- 
rael, 134 ;  Switzerland,  630 
Technical  cooperation  agreement  between  U.S.  and 

U.K.,  application  to  the  Federation,  1009 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  393 
Rice: 

U.S.-Indian  agreement  for  sale  to  India,  889 
U.S.  policy  on  exports  to  Asia,  statement   (Johnson), 
363 
Richmond,  Alfred  C,  893 
Riddleberger,  James  W.,  445,  572 
Rife,  David  C,  363 
Rio  Treaty  of  1947 : 

Commitment  to,  address,  report  and  joint  statement: 
Eisenhower,  472,  481 ;  Eisenhower,  Kubitschek,  474 
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Rio  Treaty  of  1947— Continued 

Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  through  application  of, 

address  (Rubottorn),  694 
Provision  for  protection  of  sovereignty  of  an  American 

state,  address  (Rubottorn),  520,  522 
Question  of  Cuban  adherence  to,  statement   (Herter), 
645,  645m 
Roa,  Raul,  440 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  37,  393, 

505 
Road   vehicles,   private,   customs   convention    (1954)    on 

temporary  importation  of,  393,  582,  629 
Roberts  Field,  Liberia,  modernization  of,  666 
Robertson,  Walter  S.,  18 
Rockefeller    Foundation,    aid    to    agriculture    in    Latin 

America,  address  (Rubottorn),  916 
Rodopoulos,  Constantine,  365 
Rogers,  William  P.,  231 
Rome,  treaty  of,  292 
Romulo,  Carlos  P.,  804 

Rotary  Foundation  Fellowship  Program,  729 
Rountree,  William  M.,  310 
Rowell,  Edward  J.,  717 
Ruanda-Urundi,  Trust  Territory  of : 
Problems  of  administration,  statement   (Zablocki),  27 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international, 
630 
Rubber : 

International  Rubber  Study  Group,  work  of,  address 

(Nichols),  761 
Synthetic,  effect  on  natural  rubber  industry,  statement 
(Brode),273 
Rubottorn,  Roy  R.,  Jr.,  addresses  and  statement: 
Importance    of    educational    exchange    in    American 

Republics,  912 
Latin  America,  progress  through  cooperation,  285 
Latin  America,  U.S.  relations  with,  519,  630,  693 
Mutual  security  program  in  Latin  America,  623 
Rumania : 

Expansion  of  trade  with  U.S.,  671 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Claims,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  settlement  of, 

630,  670 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  629 
Ruritan,  240w,  243,  244 
Russell,  Charles  H.,  38 
i  Ryukyu  Islands : 

Chief  Executive,  meeting  with  President  Eisenhower, 

967 
High  Commissioner,  appointment  of  political  adviser 
to,  106 

[  Safety  of  life  at  sea  : 

Convention  (1948)  on, 766 

International  conference  on,  U.S.  delegation  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  893 
I  Safety  pins,  Presidential  action  re  imports,  339 
1  St.  Christopher  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  convention  with  U.S. 
for  the  exchange  of  postal  money  orders,  892 


St.  Lawrence,  Joseph,  835 

San   Marino,    convention    (1934)    for   the   protection   of 

industrial  property,  430 
Sanz  de  Santamaria,  Carlos,  658 
Satellites,  earth  circling   (see  also  Outer  space)  : 
Observation  and  tracking  of.    See  Tracking  stations 
Photographing  from,  statement   (Herter),  643,  644 
U.S.-British  joint  earth-satellite  program,  284 
Satterthwaite,  Joseph  C,  603,  689,  974 
Saudi  Arabia : 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication   convention    (1959),    international, 
630 
Schramm,  Wilbur,  171 

Science  (see  also  Atomic  energy,  Nuclear  weapons,  Outer 
space,  and  Research)  : 
Antarctic   scientific   program,   joint   announcement   of 

U.S.-Chilean  cooperation  in,  698 
Antisubmarine   research   center,    scientific   council   of, 

1023 
Benefits  from  advancement  in,  address  (Eisenhower), 

479 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment  (1950)    and  protocol  on  the  importation  of, 
261,  430,  805,  843 
Engineering  and  science  in  Latin  America,  contribu- 
tion of  educational  exchange  to,  address   (Rubot- 
torn), 914 
Interdependence  of  science  and  national  policies,  ad- 
dress (Erode),  735 
International  conference  of  scientists,  proposed,   U.S. 
views,  statement  (Lodge)  and  text  of  General  As- 
sembly resolution,  64 
NATO  program,  338,  622, 1006 
Progress  of,  address  (Hanes),  793 
Role  and  impact  on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  address  and 

statement :  Brode,  271 ;  Kistiakowsky,  276 
Scientific  Intelligence,  Office  of,  address   (Dulles),  411 
State   Department   science  program,   appointments  of 

science  officers,  362 
Visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an  educational,  scien- 
tific,   and    cultural    character,    agreement    (1949) 
and  protocol  facilitating  international  circulation 
of,  346,  1009 
Science  Foundation,  National,  338 
Sciences,  National  Academy  of,  281 
Sea,  law  of  the.    See  Law  of  the  sea 
Sea  Poacher,  U.S.S.,  854 

SEATO.    See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Secretariat,  U.N.,  100 
Security  Council,  U.N. : 
Consideration  of  apartheid  policy  of  South  Africa,  U.S. 
views   concerning,   statements:   Herter,   551,  644; 
Lodge,  667 
Consideration  of  Soviet  complaint  of  U.S.  aggression: 
statements  (Lodge)  and  texts  of  Soviet  draft  reso- 
lution and  Four  Power  resolution,  955 
Documents,   lists  of,  37,  172,  300,  429,  602,  717,  765, 
1008 
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Security  Council,  U.N. — Continued 
Resolutions : 
Maintenance  of  peace  and  security  and  reduction  of 

tensions,  961 
Racial  situation  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  669 
Seed  Year,  World,  designation  of  by  FAO,  report   (Mil- 
ler), 91 
Self-determination : 
Algeria,  U.S.  position  on,  statements   (Lodge),  100 
Right  of  Cuba  to,  letters   (Fernandez,  Howe,  Zuniga), 

654,  657 
Soviet  and  Western  views  on,  address  (Herter),  638 
Tibet,  U.S.  support  of,  exchange  of  messages   (Dalai 

Lama,  Herter),  443 
U.S.-Tunisian  views  on,  joint  communique,  56 
Senegal,  Republic  of,  associate  membership  in  FAO,  89 
Sessions,  Edson  O.,  265 
Shikotan   Island,    question   of   Soviet   return   to   Japan, 

statement  (Herter),  325 
Ships  and  shipping   (see  also  Law  of  the  sea  and  Suez 
Canal)  : 
Antisubmarine  Warfare  Research  Center,  1022 
Boycott  of  U.S.  shipping  by  Arab  League,  letters  and 

statement  (Dillon,  Meany),  834 
Cargo    Preference    Act,    proposed    legislation    re,    an- 
nouncement and  letters  (Casey,  Dillon),  740 
Freedom-of-navigation  amendment  to  Mutual  Security 

Act,  letter  (Dillon),  832 
IMCO,  convention  (1948)  on,  505,  629,  805,  843 
Ocean   shipping   practices,   meeting  concerning   grand 

jury  investigation  of,  501 
Oil  pollution  convention  (1954),  statement  (Mann),  976 
Pilotage  requirements  for  oceangoing  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes,   proposed,   statement    (White),  U.S. 
and   Canadian   aide   memoire,   and   letters    (Rae, 
White),  417 
Safety  of  life  at  sea : 
Convention  (1948)  on,  766 
International  conference  on,  893 
U.S.  naval  vessels : 

Lease  to  Chile  for  use  in  joint  scientific  program  in 

Antarctica,  698 
Loan  of,  agreements  for :  Argentina,  766 ;  Brazil,  506 ; 
Colombia,  766;  Italy,  346;  Korea,  346,  766;  Peru, 
541 
Submarine,  Cuban  attack  on,  854,  995 
Shrimp  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Commission  for 
the   Conservation  of,  appointment  of  U.S.  member, 
842 
Shuster,  George  N.,  131 
Singapore,  State  of,  relaxation  of  import  restriction  on 

dollar-area  goods,  885 
Sino-Soviet  alliance,  address  and  statement   (Parsons), 

405,  409,  533 
Sirikit,  Queen  of  Thailand,  1028 
Siscoe,  Frank  G.,  430 

Slavery  protocol  (1904)  and  convention   (1910)  for  sup- 
pression of  white  slave  traffic,  465 
Smith,  C.  Alphonso,  978 
Snow,  William  P.,  265 
Somalia : 

Approaching    independence,    problems    of,    statement 
(Zablocki),  26 
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Somalia — Continued 
Associate  membership  in  FAO,  88 
Budgetary  deficit  in,  address   (Wilcox),  593 
Technical   cooperation   program,    agreement  amending 
and  extending  agreement  between  U.S.  and  Italy, 
173 
U.S.  relief  aid  for  drought  victims,  713 
U.S.  special  assistance  program  to  aid  economic  develop- 
ment in,  statement  (Satterthwaite),  606 
Soudanese  Republic,  associate  membership  in  FAO,  89 
Soumela,  Arnie  J.,  757 

South  Africa,  Union  of.    See  Union  of  South  Africa 
South   America.     See   Central  America,  Latin  America, 

and  individual  countries 
South   and    Southeast    Asia.     See   Asia    and   individual 

countries 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization : 
Collective  security  provision,  address  (Parsons),  405 
Designation     as     public     international     organization, 

Executive  order,  580 
Research  fellowship  series,   announcement  of,  98 
Role  in  Southeast  Asia,  address  (Johnson),  1004 
Sixth  Council  meeting: 
Address  and  remarks :  Eisenhower,  986 ;  Herter,  985 ; 

Nixon,  983 
Announcement  re,  364 
Communique,   986 

Delegations,  leaders  of  national  delegations  and  U.S. 
delegation,  976,  988 
U.S.  membership  to  promote  mutual  security,  statement 
(Parsons),  533 
South-West  Africa,  Territory  of: 
Radio  regulations   (1959),  630 
Telecommunication   convention    (1959),   international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  346 
Sovereignty,  outer  space,  question  of,  statement  (Herter), 

643 
Soviet-bloc  countries    (see  also  Communism;    Germany, 
East;  Soviet  Union;  and  individual  countries)  : 
Activities  in  Africa,   statement    (Satterthwaite),  606, 

607,  609 
Declaration    by    Warsaw    Pact    countries,    statement 

(White),  284 
Economic      offensive.     See      under      Less      developed 

countries 
Sino-Soviet  alliance,  address  and  statement  (Parsons), 

405,  409,  533 
Trade,   U.S.    policies   and    implications    of,    statement 
(Mann),  927 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public,    Communism,      Soviet-bloc     countries,     and 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  : 
Armaments,  refusal  to  agree  to  international  control 
and  reduction  of,  address  and  statement  ( Herter >, 
354,  358,  359 
Armed  forces : 

Announcement    of    proposed    reductions,    statement 

(White),  147 
Force  level  ceiling  for,  5-Power  proposal,  511,  512 
Baltic    States,    forcible    incorporation    into    U.S.S.R., 
statement  (Herter),  361 
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Soviet  Union— Continued 
Berlin  situation.    See  under  Berlin 
Cancellation  of  proposed  visit  of  President  Eisenhower 

78, 147,  951 
Complaint  of  U.S.  aggression,  Security  Council  rejec- 
tion, 955 
Cultural    exchange    agreement    with    U.S.,     address 

(Thayer),  335 
Disarmament.    See  Disarmament 
Economic  challenge  and  growth  of,  addresses  and  state- 
ment :  Dillon,  399,  679,  680,  855 ;  Martin,  340 
Economic  offensive  in  less  developed  countries.     See 

under  Less  developed  countries 
Espionage  activities  against  U.S.,  statements  (Lodge), 

956,  958,  959 
Geneva   conference  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.     See  Geneva  conference  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
German  problems.    See  Germany 
Heads     of     Government     meeting.       See     Heads     of 

Government 
Intervention  in  Hungary,  statement  (Lodge),  17 
Korean  reunification,  obstruction  of,  statement    (Rob- 
ertson), 18 
Law  of  the  sea,   Soviet  views  concerning,  statement 

(Dean),  253,  254,  255,  258 
Lend-lease  talks  with  U.S.,  resumption  and  discontinu- 
ance of,  86,  239 
Military   programs,  assessment  of,   address    (Dulles), 

414 
New  Year's  greetings,  exchange  with  U.S.,  119 
Negotiations  with    (see  also  Heads  of  Government)  : 
Addresses   and   statement:   Berding,   233,   235,   729; 
Eisenhower,  901,  902 ;  Herter,  635,  636,  637 ;  Kohler, 
619,  623 ; 
NAC  communique,  840 
Nuclear  weapons  and  tests.    See  Nuclear  weapons 
Outer  space,  achievements  in,  address  and  statements : 
Glennan,  59,  60;  Herter,  324,  325;  Merchant,  213, 
214,  216 
Passes  to  Allied  military  missions  to  travel  in  East 

Germany,  question  of,  statement  (Herter),  360 
"Peaceful   coexistence,"    Soviet   views,  addresses  and 
remarks :    Berding,  234 ;  Dillon,  679,  727 ;  Shuster, 
131 ;  White,  993 
Postwar  European  economic  recovery,  Soviet  attitude, 

address  (Bohlen),497 
Premier  Khrushchev,  77,  119,  599,  901,  948,  993 
Propaganda.    See  under  Propaganda 
Repudiation  of  commitment  to  return  islands  of  Habo- 
mai  and  Shikotan  to  Japan,  statement   (Herter), 
325 
Rescue  of  Soviet  soldiers  by  U.S.  Navy,  exchange  of 

messages  (Eisenhower,  Khrushchev),  599 
Scientific  programs,  policies  in  the  promotion  of,  ad- 
dress (Brode),735,  738 
Sino-Soviet  alliance,  address  and  statement  (Parsons), 

405,  409,  533 
Surprise  attack,  question  of,  statements   (Gates),  557, 

558 
Threat  of  military  force  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional issues,  remarks  (Herter),  283,  284 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
Trade  policies  and  relations,  239,  928 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic   energy,   peaceful   uses   of,    agreement   with 

U.S.,  279 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention  (1954)  on 

temporary  importation  of,  393 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  582 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  concerning  custom  facili- 
ties for,  393 
U.N.   aid  programs,    Soviet  attitude  toward,   address 

(Lodge),  526 
U.S.  relations  with,  address  (Herter),  1016 
U-2  incident.    See  U-2  incident 
Space  activities.    See  Outer  space 
Spain : 
Accession  to  GATT,  consideration  of,  1033,  1035 
Trade  liberalization  program,  885 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Claims  of  Spanish  subcontractors  of  U.S.  military 

bases,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  settlement,  465 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  629 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Tracking  station,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of  a    Project    Mercury   facility   on   the 
island  of  Gran  Canaria,  518,  630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
U.S.  defense  support  to,  statement  (Kohler),  622 
Visit  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  U.S.,  80,  597 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  56 
Special  assistance: 
Allocation  of  funds  for  malaria  eradication  during  1st 

half  of  FY  1960,  815 
Appropriations  for  FY  1961,  request  for,  messages  and 
statements :   Eisenhower,  211,  384 ;  Dillon,  373,  926 
Efforts  toward  reduction  of,  letter,  report,  and  state- 
ment :  Dillon,  459 ;  Riddleberger,  450 
Functions  of,  President's  report  to  Congress,  166 
Loan  to  Iceland,  250 

Programs  in  Africa,  address  and  statements:  Dillon, 
569,  571 ;  Herter,  567 ;  Riddleberger,  573,  576 ;  Sat- 
terthwaite,  604,  606,  608,  689 
Programs  in  Latin  America,   statement    (Rubottom), 
625 
Special  Economic  Committee,  Paris  meeting  of : 
Address  and  statements   (Dillon),  139,  140,  145,  403 
Proposal  for,  43 

Purpose  of,  statement  (Phillips),  502 
Texts  of  resolutions,  146 
Special  Fund,  U.N.,  99,  525,  593,  865 
Specialized  agencies,  U.N.,  U.S.  contributions,  addresses : 

Bohlen,  500 ;  Rubottom,  920 
Spinks,  Charles  N.,  105 
Sprague,  Mansfield  D.,  365 
Sproul,  Allan,  264 

Stanford  Research  Institute  report  on  impact  of  science 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  statement  (Brode),  271 
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Stassen,  Harold,  359 

State  Department   (see  also  Foreign  Service  and  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration)  : 
Administration  of  mutual  security  program : 
Redelegation  of  certain  functions,  893 
Statement  (Dillon),  387 
Appointments  and  designations,  38,  69,  105,  106,  174, 

266,  430,  978 
Assistant  Secretary  of   State    (Kohler),  confirmation, 

266 
Budget,  growth  of,  address  (Bohlen),  495 
Conference  at  Harvard  University  on  U.S.-Soviet  cul- 
tural relations,  964 
Confirmations,  265,  266,  629 

Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  (Achilles),  con- 
firmation, 629 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Hare),  confirmation, 

265 
Establishment   of  office  of   political   adviser   to   High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,   announce- 
ment, 106 
Organization  and  activities: 

Asian  and  Far  Eastern  affairs,  jurisdictions,  article 

(Pearcy),  156 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  estab- 
lishment of,  844 
Bureau  of  International  Cultural  Relations,  activities 

of,  address  (Thayer),  82,  84 
Exchange  of  persons  program,  authority  requested 
of  Congress  to  pay  certain  expenses  relating  to, 
letter  (Herter),  and  draft  bill,  308 
Intelligence  information,  offices  and  bureaus  respon- 
sible  for    gathering,    article    (Evans,    Gatewood), 
1023 
Passports.    See  Passports 

Science  program,  appointments  and  functions,  275, 
362 
Publications.    See  under  Publications 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  (Merchant),  con- 
firmation, 266 
State  of  the  Union  message,  111 
Status-of-forces   agreement   with    Japan,    185,    195,   222, 

1031 
Steel  Committee   (ECE),  U.S.  delegates  to  23d  session, 

171 
Sterling,  John  Ewart  Wallace,  300 
Stijkel,  E.  G.,  120 

Stockholm  convention.     See  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation 
Strategic  materials,  stockpiling  of,  excerpts  from  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  to  Congress,  209 
Suchowiak,  Bohdan,  557 
Sudan : 

Economic  and  political  situation  in,  statement  (Satter- 

thwaite),  606 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  protocol   relating  to  amendments  to 

international  convention  on,  892 
Radio  regulations  (1059),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

680 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  393 
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Sudan — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  978 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
Suez  Canal,  U.S.  views  on  freedom  of  transit  through, 
letter  and  statements :   Dillon,  832,  834 ;  Herter,  321, 
324,  551,  552 ;  Jones,  613 
Sugar : 

International  sugar  agreement    (1958),  134,  173,  430, 

766,  805 
Sugar  Act  of  1948 : 
Question  of  quotas  under : 

Cuban  representations  concerning,  aide  memoire, 

994 
Recommendations  to  Congress  re  and  question  of 
Philippine  quota,  exchange  of  messages  (Eisen- 
hower, Garcia ) ,  665 
Statements  (Herter),  359,  493,  553 
U.S.  trade  policy  concerning,  letter  (Howe),  653 
Summit  meetings.    See  Heads  of  Government 
Supreme  Allied  Command,  Atlantic : 
Appointment  of,  45 

Establishment    of    Antisubmarine    Warfare    Research 
Center,  1022 
Supreme  Court,  ruling  concerning  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports, statement  (Herter),  323 
Suritis,  Andrejs,  859 

Surprise  attack,  prevention  of   (see  also  Aerial  inspec- 
tion) : 
Measures    to    assure    effective   inspection    procedures, 
proposed:     5-Power   working   paper    on   disarma- 
ment, 512 ;  statement  (Eaton),  515 
Negotiations  for  safeguards  to  prevent,  progress  of,  ad- 
dress (Herter),  354,  356 
Relation  of  U-2  incident  to,  statements:   Department, 

818 ;  Herter,  816 
U.S.  defenses  against,  statements   (Gates),  557,  558 
Sweden : 

GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Import-control  policy,  885 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,    declarations    on   provisional   accessions   of: 

Israel,  134;  Tunisia,  942;  Switzerland,  630 
GATT,  declarations  on  relations  with :    Poland,  942 ; 

Yugoslavia,  134 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations   (Geneva  revision,  1958),  173 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
U.S.  deputy  science  officer,  appointment,  363 
Switzerland : 

Imports,  policy  re,  885 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Switz- 
erland to : 
Current  actions,  630,  892 

U.S.  acceptance  of  declaration  on  Swiss  accession, 
exchange  of  notes,  601 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Reciprocal  trade  agreement    (1936)    with  U.S.,  agree- 
ments concerning,  87, 134, 630 
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Switzerland — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  629 

Taiwan  Straits  situation  (see  also  China,  Republic  of)  : 
Development  of,  address  (Parsons),  406,  407,  409,  410 
U.S.  policy  toward,  question  of,  statement  (Herter),  491 
Tanganyika,  Trust  Territory  of : 

Consular  district  of  Dar-es-Salaam  to  include  Zanzibar 

Protectorate,  69 
Progress  toward  independence,  statement    (Zablocki), 

27 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  805 
Tariff   Commission,    U.S.,    duties   of,    article    (Catudal) 

296,  297,  298 

Tariff  policy,  U.S.    (see  also  Customs;  and  Tariffs  and 
trade,  general  agreement  on )  : 
Almonds,  clothespins,  and  safety  pins,  Presidential  ac- 
tions re  imports,  339 
Cheeses,  increase  in  import  quotas  on,  967 
Wool-fabric  imports,  determination  of  tariff  quota,  an- 
nouncement and  letter  (Eisenhower),  367 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 

Coffee,  Brazilian  proposal  that  GATT  import  restric- 
tions be  relaxed,  statement  (Herter),  550 
Conference  of  1960-61 : 
Preparation  for,  report  and  article :   Catudal,  291 ; 

Eisenhower,  306 
U.S.   participation,   notices  inviting  views  re,  968 
Consultations  under  articles  XII,  XIV,  and  XVIII  :B 
re  import  restrictions  for  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons, announcement,  527 
Declaration   extending  standstill  provisions  of  article 
XVI  :4  and  proces-verbal  extending  the  validity  of, 
805 
Declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of:  Israel,  134, 
430,  582,  805 ;  Switzerland,  630,  892 ;  Tunisia,  247, 
942 
Declarations  on  relations  with :  Poland,  247,  942 ;  Yugo- 
slavia, 134,  346 
Discriminatory  trade  restrictions,  need  for  the  elimi- 
nation of,  message  and  statement :  Eisenhower,  560 ; 
Adair,  871 
Most-favored-nation  provisions,  U.S.  support  of,  address 

(Dillon),  857 
Protocol  relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule  Ill- 
Brazil,  173,  805 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 

6th  and  7th  protocols  on,  134,  805 
Relationship  of  European  economic  organizations  to, 
statements    (Dillon)    and  text  of  resolution,  141, 
142, 144, 145, 146 
Renegotiation  by  Canada  of  textile  concessions,  709 
16th  session  of  Contracting  Parties  : 

Convening  of,  Department  announcement,  938 
Review  of,  1033 
Statement  (Adair),  975 
Switzerland,  U.S.  acceptance  of  declaration   (1958)   on 
Swiss  relations  with,  exchange  of  notes,  and  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  re,  601,  630 
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Taxation : 

Commercial  profits  taxes,  temporary  waiver  of  article 
VI  in  U.S.-Iran  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  843  844 
Double  taxation.    See  Double  taxation 
Incentives    to    stimulate    private    investment    abroad, 

statement  (Phillips),  503 
Latin  America,  problem  of,  address  (Dillon),  437,  439 
Teachers,  need  for  more  in  Latin  America,  address  (Ru- 

bottom),915 
Technical  aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and 

technical  aid  and  Mutual  security 
Technical  assistance,  U.N.     See  under  United  Nations 
Technical  assistance  training  program,  agreement  with 

Japan, 673 
Telecommunications  (see  also  Tracking  stations)  : 
Communication  advanced  by  outer-space  observation, 

address  ( Glennan) ,  59,  60, 62 
Mass  communication  in  Southeast  Asia,  U.S.  delegation 

to  UNESCO  conference  on,  171 
Radio  and  television  satellites,  international  coopera- 
tion in  use  of,  statement  (Lodge),  64,  67,  68 
Radio  frequencies  for   space  communication   and   re- 
search, statement  (Merchant), 215 
SEATO  meteorological  communications  project,  987 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Broadcasting  agreement  (1950),  North  American  re- 
gional (NARBA) ,  430,  541,  673,  734,  805 
Emden-Cherbourg-Horta   submarine  telegraph  cable, 
agreement  with  Republic  of  Germany  relating  to 
return  to  German  ownership  of,  582 
Exchange  of  radio  communications  between  amateur 
stations  on  behalf  of  3d  parties,  agreements  with : 
Haiti,  173  ;  Honduras,  582 ;  Venezuela,  173 
International  telecommunication  convention    (1952), 
105,  134,  173,  222,  346,  393,  505,  582,  629,  844,  1046 
International  telecommunication  convention   (1959), 

with  annexes  and  final  protocol,  630 
Radio    broadcasting    in    standard    band,    agreement 

(1957)  with  Mexico  and  annexes,  430,  541 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  with  appendixes  and  pro- 
tocol, 630,  844 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  Latin  America,  resump- 
tion of,  statement  (Herter),  549 
West  Berlin  radio  station,  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  con- 
cerning F.R.G.  draft  legislation  for,  7 
Telegraph       regulations        (Geneva       revision,       1958) 
annexed  to  international  telecommunication  conven- 
tion (1952),  with  appendixes  and  final  protocol,  105, 
134,  173,  222,  346,  393,  505,  582,  629,  844,  1046 
Ten  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament : 
Address  ( Herter ),  354,  355 

Conference  of.    See  Ten  nation  disarmament  conference 
Relationship  to  the  U.N.,  address  (Wilcox),  820 
Soviet  disarmament  proposals  referred  to,  1018 
Western  members  of  Committee  propose  disarmament 
meeting,  45 
Ten  nation  disarmament  conference : 

Five-power  working  paper  on  general  disarmament,  511 

Letter  (Eisenhower),  514 

Remarks  and  statement :    Eaton,  513 ;  Herter,  282 

U.S.  delegation,  466 

Verbatim  documents  of,  released,  819 
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Ten  nation  disarmament  conference — Continued 

Western  arms  reduction  program,   address    (Herter), 

637,  640 
Western  Foreign  Ministers  approve  report  on  Geneva 
negotiations    in    relation    to   forthcoming   summit 
meeting,  statement,  684 
Terman,  Frederick  Emmons,  800 
Territorial  waters : 
Breadth  of  territorial  sea,  U.S.  delegation  to  2d  U.N. 

conference  on,  504 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  258,  718, 1009 
Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous 
zone,  253,  260,  718, 1009 
Textiles : 

Cotton,  U.S.  equalization  payments,  views  on,  367 
Tariff  concessions  by  Canada,  renegotiation  of,  709 
Woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  quota  on  imports,  267 
Thailand : 
Development  of  and  relations  with  U.S.,  address  (John- 
son), 1001 
Import  policy,  886 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amend- 
ing  1950   agreement  with   U.S.   for  financing   of, 
393 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations    (Geneva  revision,  1958),  222 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  465 
U.S.  rice  export  policy,  statement  (Johnson),  363 
Visit  of  King  and  Queen  to  U.S.,  364,  1001,  1028 
Thayer,  Robert  H.,  81,  240,  333,  844, 963 
Theatrical  arts,  development  through  cultural  diplomacy, 

address  (Thayer),  82 
Thompson,  Tyler,  266 
Tibbetts,  Margaret  Joy,  835 

Tibet,  problem  of  self-determination  for,  exchange  of  mes- 
sages (Dalai  Lama,  Herter),  443 
Togo: 

Associate  membership  in  FAO,  question  of,  88 
Developments  in,  statement  (Zablocki),  26 
U.S.  consulate  at  Lom6  elevated  to  an  Embassy,  806 
WHO  constitution,  1046 
Touring.     See  Travel,  international 
Tracking  stations  (Project  Mercury)  : 
Agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of,  with:  Australia,  429,  541;  Ecuador, 
506 ;  Mexico,  805 ;  Spain,  518,  630 
Brazil,    U.S.  missile   tracking  facilities  in,   statement 
(Rubottom),  629 
Trade  {see  also  Agricultural  surpluses.  Commodity  trade, 
Customs,  Economic  policy,  Exports,  Imports,  Tariff 
policy,  and  Trade  agreements)  : 
Canada,  5th  meeting  of  Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Committee 
on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  text  of  communi- 
que, 250,  365 
Fairs,  increased  participation  of  U.S.  in,  interagency 
report  and  message :  Eisenhower,  561 ;  report,  565 
International  trade: 
Development  of : 

GATT  program  for,  1035 
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Trade — Continued 

International  trade — Continued 
Development  of — Continued 

Heads  of  State  and  Government  views,  43 
Need  for,  address  (Wilcox),  866 
Report  (Eisenhower),  301 
Statement  (Martin),  343 
Problems  of,  discussions  at  European  economic  talks, 

statement  (Dillon)  and  texts  of  resolutions,  139 
World  Trade  Week,  1960,  proclamation,  869 
Japanese-United  States,  joint  communique  and  remarks 

(Dillon),  180,  910 
Latin  American-U.S. : 

Addresses,  letter,  and  statement :  Dillon,  316 ;  Howe, 

653  ;  Rubottom,  287,  624,  697 
Increase  in,  address  (Eisenhower),  484 
Reciprocal  policy,  address  (Dillon),  438 
Rumania,  U.S.  trade  relations  with,  671 
Sino-Soviet  bloc    (see  also  Less  developed  countries: 
Economic  offensive),  U.'S.  policies  re  and  implican 
tions  of,  statement  (Mann),  927 
Soviet  Union,  proposed  trade  agreement  with,  U.S.  and 

Soviet  positions  re,  239,  928 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Amity  and  commerce,  treaty  with  Japan,  100th  anni- j 
versary     of     exchange     of    ratifications,     article 
(Parks),  744 
Amity  and   commerce,   treaty  with  Muscat,   Oman, 

and  Dependencies,  942 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  inter-i 
national  convention   (1952)   to  facilitate  importa^ 
tion  of,  505 
Trade  agreements.    See  under  Trade  agreements  pro- 
gram 
U.S.  foreign  trade,  national  program  for  expansion  of, 
addresses,  interagency  report,  message,  and  state- 
ments :  Dillon,  561,  681 ;  Eisenhower,  560,  813,  867, 
868 ;  Ray,  562 ;  report,  563 
Vessels  on  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River,  des- 
ignation of  "restricted  waters"  requiring  licensed 
pilots,    proposed   legislation,    statement    (White), 
419 
Trade  Agreements,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on: 
Article  (Catudal),  296,  297,  298,  299 
Notices,  247,  971 
Trade  agreements  program,   U.S.   (see  also  Tariffs  and 
trade,  general  agreement  on)  : 
Reciprocal    trade    agreements   with:    Iran,    843,    844; 

Switzerland,  87,  134,  630 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and  extensions : 

Delegation    of    authority    to    the   President,    article 

(Catudal),  295,  296 
Restrictions  on  trade  with  Soviet  Union,  928 
Trade  centers  and  fairs,  establishment  of  and  participa- 
tion in,  interagency  report  and  message :  Eisenhower, 
561 ;  report,  565 
Trade  Policy  Committee,  duties  of,  article  (Catudal),  296, 

298 
Travel,  international  (see  also  Aviation  and  Passports) : 
Communist  China : 

Exchange  of  accredited  newsmen,  U.S.  policy,  789 
U.S.  restrictions  on  travel  to,  address  (Parsons),  408 
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Travel,  international — Continued 
East    Germany,    Allied    military    missions'    passes    to 

travel  in,  statement  (Herter),360 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention    (1954)    on 

temporary  importation  of,  393,  582,  629 
Rapid   transportation,   effect   on   geographic   concepts, 

address  (White), 989 
Road  traffic,  convention   (1949)   on,  with  annexes,  37, 

393, 505 
To  U.S. : 
Nonimmigrant      visas,      new      regulations,      article 

(Pryor),9 
Tourism,  promotion  of,  interagency  report  and  mes- 
sage :  Eisenhower,  561 ;  report,  564, 565 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  concerning  custom  facilities 

for,  393,  582 
U.S.  restrictions  on  travel  to  Hungary  lifted,  797 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  international  {-for  specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject)  current  actions  on, 
37,  105,  134,  173,  222,  265,  309,  346,  393,  430,  465,  505, 
541,  582,  629,  673,  718,  766,  805,  843,  892,  942,  978,  1009 
1046 

Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  Inter-American,  U.S.  commis- 
sioner, appointment,  757 
Trust  territories,  U.N.  (see  also  individual  territory)  : 
Africa : 
Developments  in  African  territories,  address  ( Satter- 

thwaite),691 
Impact  of  trusteeship  system  on  continent  of,  address 
(Wilcox),  591 
Progress  in,  statement  (Zablocki),  25 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N. : 
Consideration  of  U.S.  report  on  administration  of  Pa- 
cific islands  trust  territory,  statements   (Nucker), 
1036 
Documents,  lists  of,  265,  541 
Tunisia : 
Import-control  policy,  886 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  to,  245, 

942 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.  aid,  607,  608,  609,  921 

Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  joint  communique,  56 
'urkel,  Harry  R.,  69 
Turkey : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  734 
GATT  consultations,  announcement.  527 
Import-control  policy,  886 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  134, 

173,  541 
Defense,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  a  special 

program  of  facilities  assistance,  termination,  892 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
GATT,    declarations   on   provisional   accessions   of: 

Israel,  134 ;  Switzerland,  630 
IMCO,  convention  (1948)  on,  805 

idex,  January  to  June   I960 


Turkey — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 
establishing  a  facility  for  repairing  and  rebuild- 
ing M-12  range  finders,  38 
Patent  applications,  classified,  agreement  with  U.S. 
approving  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing  of,  541 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
U.S.  Educational  Commission,  agreement  amending 

agreement  (1949)  for  the  establishment  of,  844 
Weapons  production  program,  agreement  with  U.S., 
892 
U.S.  consulate  at  Izmir  raised  to  consulate  general, 

1010 
U.S.  mutual  security  program  in,  461,  463,  614,  615, 

617 
U-2  plane  based  at  Adana,  statements:    Department, 
818;  NASA,  817;  U.S.  note  to  U.S.S.R.,  818 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  U.S.-U.K.  agreement  re  appli- 
cation of  1956  agreement  for  establishment  of  ocea- 
nographic  station  in,  942 

U.A.R.     See  United  Arab  Republic 
U-2  incident : 

Downing  of  U-2  plane : 

Statements :  Department,  818 ;  Herter,  816 ; 

NASA,  817 
U.S.  note  to  Soviet  Union,  818 
Report  to : 
Nation,  TV-radio  (Eisenhower),  900 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Herter),  950, 
951 
Suspension  of  flights  over  U.S.S.R.,  statements :   Eisen- 
hower, 905 ;  Lodge,  956,  959, 961 
U.S.  and  Soviet  positions,  statement  (Eisenhower)  and 
texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  851 
Uganda,  sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  805 
Ugly  American,  The,  863 

Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist    Republic    (see    also    Soviet 
Union)  : 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international, 
630 
Underdeveloped  countries.     See  Less  developed  countries 

and  Newly  developing  countries 
UNESCO.     See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, U.N. 
UNICEF.    See  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
Union  of  South  Africa  : 
Apartheid  policy.     See  Apartheid 
Import-control  policy,  887 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,    declarations    on   provisional    accessions   of: 

Israel,  134 ;  Switzerland,  892 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade, 

and  use  of,  673 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  346 
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Union  of  South  Africa — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  978 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.     See  Soviet  Union 
United  Arab  Republic : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  674 
Economic  development  assistance  and  technical  co- 
operation, agreement  with  U.S.  for  extension  of  aid 
to  Northern  (Syrian)  Region,  718 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  266 
United  Kingdom : 
Attendance  at  Development  Assistance  Group  meeting, 

440,  577 
British  Somaliland,  transfer  of  consular  district  from 

Aden  to  Mogadiscio,  506 
CENTO.    See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Civil  aviation  discussions  with  U.S.,  528,  804 
Disarmament.     See  Disarmament 
Foreign  Ministers  meetings.     See  Foreign  Ministers 
Geneva  conference  for  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.     See  Gevena  conference  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
Germany,  problems  of.     See  Berlin  and  Germany 
Heads  of  Government  meetings.     See  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment 
Liberalization  of  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  dollar 

area,  249,  871, 874,  886 
Participation  with  IBRD  in  the  study  and  development 

of  the  Indus  Basin,  63, 442, 443 
Space  research,  joint  program  with  U.S.,  284 
Tanganyika.     See  Tanganyika 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Antarctic  treaty,  1009 
Ballistic   missile   early  warning  station,   agreement 

with  U.S.  re  establishment,  391,  393 
Civil  air  terminal  at  USAF  base  in  Bermuda,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  extending,  1009 
Double  taxation  on  income,  convention    (1945)    for 
avoidance  of,   extension   of  agreement   with   U.S. 
to  certain  territories,  430 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment  (1950)   and  protocol  on  the  importation  of, 
notification  of  extension  to  the  Bahamas,  805 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 

seas,  convention  on,  718 
Fruit  and  fruit  products,  sale  of  to  U.K.  for  sterling, 
agreement  amending  agreement  (1958)  with  U.S., 
430 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
Declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of:    Israel, 

134;  Switzerland,  630 
Protocol  relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule 
III— Brazil,  173 
High  seas,  convention  on  the,  718 
IMCO,  convention  (1948)  on,  505 
Oceanograpbic  research  stations  in  Bahamas,  Turks, 
and  Caicos  Islands,  agreements  with  U.S.  re,  942 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Rawinsonde  observation  stations,  agreement  amend- 
ing and  extending  1958  agreement  with  U.S.  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  sta- 
tions on  Jamaica  and  on  Grand  Cayman  Island,  430 
Road  traffic,  convention   (1949)   on,  37,  393,  505 
Sugar  agreement    (1958),  international,  notification 
of  extension  to  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda, 
805 
Technical  cooperation  agreement   (1951)    with  U/S., 
application  to  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  1009 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on, 

718 
Wheat,  agreement  (1959),  international,  with  annex, 
application  to  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Bailiwick  of 
Guernsey,  105 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  978 

U.S.  deputy  science  officer,  appointment,  363 

Zanzibar  Protectorate,  Islands  of,  change  in  consular 
district,  69 
United  Nations: 

Aerial  surveillance,  U.S.  proposal.  See  under  Aerial 
inspection 

Africa  and  the  U.N.,  address  (Wilcox),  589 

Aid  programs  of  the  U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies, 
U.S.  support  of,  address  (Bohlen),  500 

Charter.     See  United  Nations  Charter 

Chinese  representation  question:  address  and  state- 
ment :  Herter,  323 ;  Parsons,  408 

Contributions  toward  a  peaceful  world  order,  address 
(Herter),  639 

Documents,  lists  of,  37,  69,  104,  172,  221,  265,  300,  429, 
505,  540,  602,  670,  717,  765,  803, 1008 

Economic  commissions.     See  Economic  Commission 

General  Assembly.     See  General  Assembly 

Human  rights  activities.     See  under  Human  rights 

Hungarian  delegation  credentials,  statements  (Lodge), 
17 

International  machinery  for  settlement  of  disputes,  U.S. 
cooperation  in  development  of,  address  (Dillon), 
728 

International  peace  force,  proposed,  addresses,  state- 
ment, and  5-Power  working  paper  on  general  dis- 
armament: Eaton,  515;  Herter,  640;  Wilcox,  824; 
working  paper,  515 

Latin  America-U.S.  cooperation  in,  addresses  (Eisen- 
hower),  475,  481,  486 

Law  of  the  sea,  announcement  of  2d  U.N.  conference 
on,  504 

Nepalese  relations  with,  address  (Mahendra),  829 

Outer  space  (see  also  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of)  : 
U.N.   activities  re,   statement   (Lodge)    and  General 

Assembly  resolution,  64 
U.S.  support  of  U.N.  activities  re,  214 

Relationship  to  International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study 
Group,  address  (Nichols),  759,  762 

Secretariat,  management  survey  of,  statement  (Lodge), 
100 
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United  Nations— Continued 
Security  Council.     See  Security  Council 
Specialized  agencies   (see  also  name  of  agency),  ad- 
dresses :  Bohlen,  500 ;  Rubottom,  920 
Suez  Canal  problem,  efforts  to  settle,  letter  and  state- 
ments :  Dillon,  833 ;  Herter,  321,  551,  552 
Technical  assistance  programs : 
Expanded  program  of : 

Addresses,  message,  and  statements:  Dillon,  385; 

Eisenhower,  373 ;  Penfield,  922 ;  Phillips,  936 
FAO  program  of  work  in  cooperation  with,  report 

(Miller),  89,93 
Multilateral  economic  programs,  advantages  of  U.S. 
participation  in,  address  (Lodge),  524 
Special  Fund,  99,  525,  593,  865 
Trust  territories.     See  Trust  territories  and  Trustee- 
ship Council 
University,  proposed,  statement  (Brode),  274 
U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Nations,   appointment 

of  chairman  of,  367 
U.S.  financial  contributions  to,  address  and  statement: 
Phillips,  503;  Satterthwaite,  692;  Wilcox,  863,  864 
U.S.  policy  toward,  address  (Hanes) ,  794 
United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space,  address  and  statement:  Kistiakow- 
sky,  279 ;  Merchant,  215 
United  Nations  Charter : 
Human  rights  provisions,  statements  (Lodge),  667,  668 
Japan  and  U.S.  reaffirm  obligations  under,  statement 

(Herter),  1030 
Settlement  of  disputes  in  accordance  with,  proposed, 
letter  and   statements :    Eaton,    515 ;    Eisenhower, 
514 ;  White,  284 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  91, 93 
United  Nations  Command    (Korea),  address  and  state- 
ment :  Robertson,  20,  21,  22 ;  Wigglesworth,  123 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  15th  ses- 
sion, Geneva,  U.S.  delegation,  717 
United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  14th 

session,  U.S.  delegation,  announcement,  581 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission,  33,  381 
iUnited  Nations  Day,  1960,  proclamation,  588 
United    Nations    economic    commissions.     See   Economic 

Commission 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization.    See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  U.N. 
Jnited  Nations  Emergency  Force : 
Continued  maintenance  of,  statement   (Lodge),  99 
U.S.  support  of  and  contributions  to,  President's  report 
to  Congress,  424,  426 
Jnited  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization.    See 

Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  U.N. 
Jnited  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.     See 

High  Commissioner 
Jnited  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 

Refugees,  29, 31,  611,  613 
Jnited  Nations  Special  Fund,  99,  525,  593,  865 
Jnited    Nations    Trusteeship    Council.     See   Trusteeship 

Council,  U.N. 

Jnited  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.     See  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 


United  States  citizens  and  nationals : 
Accounts  frozen  in  Cuban  banks,  notification  to  claim, 

501 
Claims.     See  Claims :  U.S. 

Interment  of  American  nationals  in  Belgium,  termina- 
tion of  agreement  with  Belgium  relating  to,  173 
Protection  of : 
Persons : 
Request  to  Soviet  Government  to  interview  Francis 

Gary  Powers,  texts  of  notes,  852,  853 
Responsibility  of  State  Department,  statement 

(Dillon),  835 
U.S.  Ambassador  protests  Communist  China's  per- 
secution of  Bishop  Walsh,  statements   (Depart- 
ment, Herter),  556 
Property  rights  in  Cuba : 

Confiscation  of,  letter  and  statements : 

Herter,  489,  550 ;  Howe,  655 
Negotiations   on    outstanding   problems    proposed, 

texts  of  U.S.  and  Cuban  notes,  440 
U.S.  protests  seizure  of,  158, 994 
United  States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations,  appoint- 
ment of  chairman,  367 
United  States  Information  Agency : 

Africa,  operations  in,  address   (Wilcox),  596 

Book  and  library  projects  in  Latin  America,  address 

(Rubottom),  917 
Personnel  serving  overseas,  remarks   (Dillon),  1009 
Plans  for  expansion  in  FT  1961, 212 
Voice  of  America,  resumption  of  broadcasts  to  Latin 

America,  statement  (Herter),  549 
Work  of,  address  (Thayer),  336 
United  States  Intelligence  Board,  organization  and  work 
of,    address   and   article :    Dulles,   413,   415 ;    Evans, 
Gatewood,  1024 
United  States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  func- 
tions, 845 
United  States  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 

Pollution  of  the  Seas  by  Oil,  977 
United   States   of  America-Japan  Centennial  Year,   745, 

790,  826,  909,  910 
United  States  Operations  Missions.     See  under  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  U.N.,  influence 

of,  statement  (Anderson),  35 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  with  final  protocol, 
annex,  regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  re 
airmail,  with  final  protocol,  465,  978 
University,  role  in  world  community,  address   (Herter), 

1015 
UNRWA.     See  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 

Refugees,  U.N. 
Uranium   resources,  investigation  of,  agreements  with: 

Brazil,  1046 ;  Chile,  222 
Uruguay : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  353 
GATT  consultations,  announcement,  527 
Import-control  policy,  887 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  membership, 

938 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  105, 
265 
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Uruguay — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  134 
GATT,  declarations  on  the  provisional  accessions  of : 

Israel,  134;  Switzerland,  630 
Technical  cooperation  agreement    (1956)    with  U.S. 

superseding  agreement  of  1951,  805 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, 465 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
630 
Visit  of  President  Eisenhower,  119, 471, 483 

Van  Hollen,  Christopher,  310 
Vass,  Laurence  C,  120, 804,  888 
Vatican  City : 

International    telecommunication    convention     (1959), 

630 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  978 
Vegetable   and   fruit  inspection,    suspension  by   U.S.   in 

Cuba,  texts  of  notes,  707 
Venezuela : 

Import-control  policy  and  consultations  with  U.S.  re, 

559,  888 
Sesquicentennial    of    independence,    message     (Eisen- 
hower), 799 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic   energy,   research   and  power  reactor  agree- 
ments with  U.S.,  346 
Exchange  of  communications  between  amateur  sta- 
tions on  behalf  of  3d  parties,  arrangement  with 
U.S.,  173 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  agreement  estab- 
lishing, 465 
Latin  American  Forestry  Research  Institute,  agree- 
ment with  FAO  for  establishment  of,  93 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  630 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international  with  annex, 
430 
Violation  of  human  rights  charge  against  Dominican 
Republic,  statements  (Herter),  320,  326 
Vessels.     See  Ships  and  shipping 

Veterans,  dedication  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  me- 
morial, remarks  (Eisenhower),  328 
Viet-Nam : 

Defense  support  program  in,  report  (Dillon),  461,  463 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  supplementing 

and  amending  1959  agreement  with  U.S.,  466 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

630 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  465 
WHO  constitution,  amendments  to,  629 
Visas    (see   also   Passports),   nonimmigrant   visas,   new 

regulations,  article  (Pryor),  9 
Visual  and  auditory  materials,  agreement  and  protocol 

faciliating  international  circulation  of,  346,  1009 
Voice  of  America,  broadcasts  to  Latin  America,  resump- 
tion of,  statement  (Herter),  549 
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Voroshilov,  Kliment  Ef removich,  119 
Voutov,  Peter  G.,  147, 542 

Wagner,  Robert  F.,  244 
Walsh,  James  Edward,  556 
Walter,  Francis  E.,  218 
Wanamaker,  Temple,  266 
Wang  Ping-nan,  556 

War  damage,  guaranty  against  losses  from.     See  Invest- 
ment guaranty  program 
Warren,  George  L.,  218 

Warsaw   ambassadorial  talks    (U.S.-Communist  China), 
U.S.  Ambassador  protests  Communist  China's  perse- 
cution  of  Bishop  Walsh,   statements    (Department, 
Herter),  556 
Warsaw  Pact : 
Declaration  concerning  separate  peace  treaty  with  East 

Germany,  statements  (Herter) ,  320, 322 
Proposal  for  nonaggression  treaty  with  NATO,  state- 
ment (White),  284 
Watson,  Earnest  C,  362 

Weapons   production   programs,    agreements   with :    Bel- 
gium, 892;  Denmark,  805,  1009;   Netherlands,  673; 
Turkey,  892 
Weather  (seeaZsoRawinsonde)  : 

Forecasting,  use   of  satellites  in,   address  and   state- 
ments :  Glennan,  59 ;  Herter,  643  ;  Lodge,  67 
Meteorological  tests,  agreement  with  Argentina  for  U.S. 

Air  Force  mission  to  conduct,  766 
NASA  upper  atmosphere  air  research  program,  817 
Weber,  Eugene  W.,  126 
Weber,  Neal,  362 
Wells,  Harry  W.,  363 
West  Indies,  The : 
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